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ERRATA 


February,  1898. 

Page  IS,  rigbt-band  column,  fourth  line:  road 
••  The  side  branches  effect  an  Increased  swing." 

Page  lfi.  right-hand  column:  leave  paragraph  pre- 
ceding Condusiinu  out  of  conslderatioD. 

March,  1898. 

Page  94.  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  »  :  for  •  B  V= 
A  B  +  B  C."  etc.  read  "  A  C  ^  A  B  \-  B  C"  ;  and  for 
••  0  K  is  equal  to  B  V"  read  "  0  K  I*  equal  to  A  C." 

April,  1898. 

Page  101,  right-hand  column. line  27  from  top:  for 
"  Thr  nature  of  the  work  "  read  "  The  nature  of  the  road." 

Page  13»,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  \M,  eleventh 
line  from  top:  for  •'  humped  "  read  "  bumped." 

June.  1898. 

Page  235,  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  2\\  line  21 
from  top :  for  ••  40°  C"  read  "  -  40°  C."  Line  27  from 
top :  for  "Al<h  "  read  "A^h  " 

Page  235,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  220,  line  10 
from  bottom  :  for  "Then,  hare"  read  "Then,  hour." 

July,  1898. 

Page  277,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  247,  line  7  from 
bottom  :  for  "  80  horsepower  "  read  "4  horsepower  "  ; 
and  on  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "100  horsepower" 
read  "  125  horsepower." 


October,  1898. 

Page  429,  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  409,  line  19 
from  bottom:  for  "generates  5,0(10  ohms"  read 
"  rings  through  5,000  ohms." 

Page  481,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  418:  for  for- 
mula ".V      0005236  /*"  read  "JV  ••-  ,90^w  <• 


November.  1898. 

Page  488,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  447 :  add  "The 
number  of  turns  in  primary  winding  A  should  be 

3  times  that  in  primary  windinx  Ca  B." 

•t 

Page  48f>,  left-hand  column,  line  8  from  top:  for 
"back"  read  "ahead";  and  line  18  from  top,  for 
"  rocker-arm  ahead."  read  "  rocker-arm  back." 


December.  1898. 

Page  496.  right-hand  column,  line  15  from  bottom : 
for  "4I.800"  read  "40.800." 

Page  516,  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  512.  section  (o  : 
for  "ground  exist*  on  the  wire"  read  "ground 
ex  Into  on  the  —  wire";  section  id) :  for  "2.000  feet" 
read  "20.000  feet." 
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IN  THIS,  the  first  number  of  the  third 
volume  of  Home  Study  Magazine,  we 
wish  to  heartily  thank  our  readers  for 
the  many  evidences  of  appreciation  that 
have  reached  us  during  the  past  year.  Not 
only  has  the  number  of  subscribers  largely 
increased,  but  we  have  received  many 
letters  commending,  in  unqualified  terms, 
the  simple  manner  in  which  subjects  rela- 
ting to  theoretical  and  applied  science  have 
been  treated. 

In  the  later  numbers  of  Volume  II  we 
deviated  somewhat  from  the  policy  with 
which  we  started  out,  by  giving  up  the 
grouping  (in  two-number  editions)  of  arti- 
cles referring  to  a  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Then  we  reserved  a  page  or  two 
for  articles  on  "The  Cooking  of  Wholesome 
Meals."  These  will  be  continued  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  and  will  be  followed  by  others 
of  interest  to  the  good  housewife.  Another 
new  departure  has  been  the  introduction  of 
articles  on  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
day,  under  the  title  of  "Current  Topics." 

During  the  past  year  the  space  devoted 
to  answers  to  inquiries  has  been  doubled. 
This  section  of  the  magazine  has  proved 
unexpectedly  popular,  and  our  only  regret 
is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  tind  room 
for  answers  to  all  the  questions  sent  in. 

In  one  respect  this  number  differs  from 
its  predecessors.  There  is  no  separate 
drawing-plate  or  special  section  devoted  to 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  In 
future,  these  subjects,  together  with  machine 
construction  and  design,  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  body  of  the  magazine. 

The  object  of  Home  Study  Magazine  is 
the  same  now  as  it  was  two  years  ago, 
namely,  to   give   to  practical   men  that 


knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  me- 
chanics, and  drawing  which  they  must  have 
if  their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  are 
to  be  successful.  The  articles  are  written 
In/  practical  men  for  practical  men,  and  are  of 
special  value  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  mechanical  engineering,  steam  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  electricity,  plumbing, 
heating,  ventilation,  building,  architecture, 
or  allied  industries. 

It  will  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  present 
every  subject  in  its  true  light  and  in  the 
simplest  language,  to  make  the  explanations 
concise,  yet  full,  and  to  point  out  always 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  information 
conveyed. 

Premium  to  Rrrrif  Subscriber :  On  page  III 
the  reader  will  find  full  information  regard- 
ing a  premium  to  which  every  subscriber  to 
Home  Study  Magazine  is  entitled.  It  con- 
sists of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
practical  Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Lettering, 
under  the  direction  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  appreciate 
what  this  means.  Every  practical  man 
knows  that  the  ability  to  make  a  clear, 
readable,  free-hand  sketch  is  worth  a  go<»d 
deal ;  he  is  (00  apt  to  imagine,  however, 
that,  just  because  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
born  artist,  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  Any  one,  if  properly  taught,  can 
become  proficient  in  making  such  free-hand 
sketches  as  are  necessary  to  explain  a 
mechanical  contrivance  or  a  design. 

The  premium  includes  an  instruction  book 
of  40  pages,  nine  comprehensive  drawing- 
plates  for  the  student  to  copy,  and  full  and 
complete  instruction  through  the  mail. 


N«)TE.-For  all  fnformntion  regarding  Home  Study  Magazine  mm>  i-onteiita  page. 
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begin  the  work  anew,  and  reconstruct  it 
from  the  very  foundations,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  nil  our  sci  nces  are  more  or  less 
hypothetic. 

We  have  said  tl-at  the  science  of 
mechanics  begins  wh  *n  force  is  referred  to 
and  measured  by  its  effects  on  external 
objects,  that  is,  when  it  is  defined  in  terms 
of  external  facts.  What,  then,  is  the 
physical  effect  of  force?  The  ancients 
answered  this  question  in  a  general  way 
by  saying  that  the  effect  of  force  is 
motion.  We  say  "  in  a  general  way," 
because  they  were  not  concerned  with 
the  exact  nature  or  amount  of  the 
motion  produced  ;  they  conceived  force  as 
something  that  simply  makes  a  body  move, 
or  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  a  body 
at  rest.  And  here  we  have  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  origin  of  mechanical  ideas ; 
for  the  first  thing  with  which  experience 
makes  us  familiar  is  the  moving  of  bodies 
by  muscular  effort;  we  do  not  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  velocity  we  impart  to  the 
body  we  lift  ,  to  the  log  we  roll,  to  the  \**g  we 
drive  ;  all  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  bare 
fact  that  we  lift  the  body,  roll  the  log,  ordrive 
the  peg  ;  it  is  nothing  but  breaking  a  state 
of  equilibrium  :  beyond  this  the  ordinary 
man  of  our  day  seldom  goes,  and  the  great 
mechanician  of  antiquity— Archimedes— 
never  went. 

The  historical  fact  that  mechanics  began 
with  statics  is  thus  naturally  explained. 
Statics  is  the  science  of  equilibrium.  In  it 
force  is  conceived  as  either  pressure  or 
pull,  and  the  motion  caused  by  force  is 
viewed  as  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium, 
regardless  of  all  other  effects  or  circum- 
stances. The  mental  process  is  simply  this  :  it 
requires  a  certain  muscular  effort  to  disturb 
a  certain  state  of  equilibrium,  and  whatever 
disturbs  that  state  of  equilibrium  is  con- 
ceived as  a  force  equivalent  to  the  muscular 
effort,  physically  considered.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  weight  of  bodies,  regarded  at 
first  merely  as  their  resistance  to  being 
lifted,  at  once  suggests  itself  as  a  standard 
for  measuring  force.  We  have  seen  that 
the  effort  required  to  lift  a  body  is  (prac- 
tically)  the  same  as  the  effort  required  to 
keep  it  from  falling ;  so  that  force,  in  its 
"tendency"  to  produce  motion  in  one 
direction,  may  just  prevent  motion  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  datum  without  which  no  exact  com- 
parison can  be  made  namely,  eijnahtg. 
The   "tendency  of  a  body  towards  the 


center,"  that  is,  its  weight,  is  a  tendency  to 
motion  in  a  known  direction,  and  any  force 
that  just  prevents  that  motion  we  readily 
conceive  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  next  thing  is  to  devise  an  instrument, 
or  apparatus,  to  measure  weight,  and  a  unit 
of  weight  that  may  serve  as  a  standard  to 
compare  forces.  For  the  measurement  of 
weights,  the  simplest  and  oldest  instruments 
are  the  pulley  and  the  balance  with  equal 
arms.  As  for  the  unit,  the  weight  of  a 
piece  of  any  material  may  be  used.  The 
piece  is  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance, 
or  at  one  end  of  a  string  passed  around  a 
pulley,  and  balanced  by  another  body  sus- 
pended from  the  other  arm  of  the  balance, 
or  attached  at  the  other  end  of  the  string 
passing  over  the  pulley  ;  then  we  have  two 
units  of  weight.  Hy  balancing  these  two 
units  we  have  four  units,  etc. 

It  may  be  worth  repeating  that  weight  is 
taken  as  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of 
forces,  not  only  because  it  produces  in  us 
the  characteristic  sensation  by  which  all 
force  is  orignally  known  tons — the  sensation 
of  effort,  but  because  it  produces  in  other 
bodies  the  characteristic  effect  by  which  the 
physical  nature  of  force  is  known  to  us— 
motion  ;  and  because  any  kind  of  action 
between  bodies  whose  effect  is  motion  may 
be  replaced,  in  so  far  as  this  effect  alone  is 
concerned,  by  a  weight.  Or,  taking  the 
purely  statical  view  of  force,  we  may  say 
that  any  state  of  equilibrium  may  be  broken 
by  the  action  of  a  weight,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  Haying  that  every  force  can  be 
replaced  by  a  weight.  Hy  the  Magnitude  of 
a  force  is  meant  the  weight  that  can  replace 
it ;  so  that,  when  we  say  a  force  is  so  many 
pounds  or  so  many  tons,  we  mean  that  a 
weight  of  so  many  pounds  or  so  many  tons 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  force. 

Not  having  gone  l>eyond  the  statical 
conception  of  force,  Archimedes  and  his 
successors,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  left 
almost  untouched  the  laws  of  motion,  which 
in  the  mechanics  of  to-day  play  such  an 
important  part,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
t  heoretical  value,  but  also, and  perhaps  more, 
on  account  of  their  practical  value.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  detract*  from  the 
greatness  of  the  original  investigators.  They 
were  treading  almost  virgin  ground  ;  they 
had  no  other  teacher  than  nature,  no  other 
guide  than  their  intellects,  no  other  light 
than  the  light  they  themselves  made  ;  and 
they  had  to  struggle  with  the  traditions  of  an 
ignorant  age.  with  their  own  inherited  preju- 
dices, and  with  the  dogmatic  errors  promul- 
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gated  in  the  majestic  language  of  philosophy 
by  such  illustrious  master*  as  Aristotle 
anil  Plato,  the  greatest  of  (ireek  thinker*. 
Archimedes  is  deservedly  reputed  the  father 
of  mechanics  ;  he  discovered  the  law  of  the 
lever,  the  laws  of  floating  bodies  and  the 
properties  of  the  center  of  gravity  ;  while  his 
mechanical  contrivances  were  the  wonder 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  still  inspire  us 
with  admiration.  The  progress  of  man  is  a 
slow  movement  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known.  We  often,  forgetting  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge,  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of 
our  predecessors,  and  can  scarcely  under- 
stand why  they  did  not  *r  facts  and  laws 
that  seem  to  us  self-evident.  But  this  is  a 
hasty  judgment;  there  are  no  self-evident 
truths  in  nature.  When  we  have  become  so 
familiar  with  a  certain  relation  between 
facts  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
the  relation  being  different  from  what  it  is, 
we  say  that  the  relation  in  question  is  a 
self-evident  fact.  History,  however,  teaches 
us  that  before  this  familiarity  was  acquired, 
many  painful  experiences,  and  often  much 
profound  thinking,  were  necessary  ;  that 
many  of  the  truths  we  regard  to-day  as 
axiomatic  were  brought  to  light  by  the  pro- 
longed study  and  the  patient  researches  of 
the  greatest  intellects  of  our  race  ;  that 
mankind,  like  a  child,  began  its  journey 
along  the  route  of  progress  with  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever,  and  that  knowledge,  like 
all  natural  phenomena,  is  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, whose  effects,  at  lirst  imperceptible, 
develop  and  multiply  in  something  like 
geometrical  progression.  He  who  wonders 
at  the  ignorance  of  old  times  may  be  com- 
pared to  him  who  wonders  at  the  difference 
between  the  energy  of  a  stone  falling 
through  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  an 
aerolite  falling  from  the  heavens  :  his  very 
astonishment  only  serves  to  show  that  he 
has  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature. 

At  the  present  time  imr  idea  of  force  is 
perhaps  as  vague  and  indistinct  as  that  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  we  have  a  clearer  and  more 
precise  idea  of  its  physical  character,  that  is, 
of  the  external  phenomena  by  which  we 


define  it.   Motion,  we  have  t  he  exter- 

nal fact  by  which  we  know  force  ;  whence 
every  motion,  or,  rather,  every  change  of 
motion,  is  by  us  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a 
force.  Is  there  no  relation  between  the 
nature  of  the  motion  produced  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  force  producing  it  ?  We  readily 
see  that  when  a  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  not 
only  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  body  is 
disturbed,  but  the  body  passes  to  a  state  of 
motion,  which  can  be  clearly  defined  by 
measuring  the  space  traveled  by  it  in  a  cer- 
tain time.  The  effect  of  a  force  on  a  body, 
then,  is  not  only  motion  in  general,  but 
motion  of  a  certain  kind,  measured  by  a  cer- 
tain velocity.  Referring  again  to  the  example 
of  heat,  it  will  be  remembered  that  when 
expansion  was  discovered  to  be  the  physical 
effect  of  temperature,  the  latter  was  meas- 
ured by  measuring  the  expansion  produced. 
So,  in  the  case  of  force,  it  seems  natural  that, 
once  motion  has  been  recognized  as  its  dis- 
tinctive effect,  force  should  be  measured  by 
measuring  the  motion  produced.  This  is  the 
dynamical  conception  of  force ;  it  is  the 
modem,  and  seems  the  most  "natural" 
conception  ;  yet  it  was  many  centuries  before 
it  was  acquired  ;  the  science  of  motion  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Here  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  dynamical  view  of 
force  ;  but  we  may  remark,  before  closing 
this  article,  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
idea  and  of  the  new  standard  of  measure- 
ment caused  a  complete  revolution  both  in 
the  world  of  science  and  in  the  world  of 
industry.  When  there  was  no  mechanics 
but  statics,  man  might  construct  admi- 
rable structures— the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Roman  aqueducts,  or  the  noble  edifices 
of  (ireece  ;  and  he  might  contrive  some 
appliances  for  the  transformation  and  trans- 
ference of  force,  such  as  the  war  engines  of 
antiquity.  Rut  the  perfect  machinery  of 
to-day  would  be  impossible  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  relations  between  force  and 
motion — if  we  knew  nothingof  acceleration, 
momentum,  work,  energy,  and  ot  her  dynam- 
ical factors  that  enter  as  indispensable 
elements  into  the  proper  design  of  almost  all 
modern  mechanisms. 
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Simim.b  Mixixc.-Vai.vk— Gas  Versus  Electric  Lioiit. 

I'AKT  III. 

NO  SOONER  hiul  tlie  Otto  engine  been  attached  to  the  spindle  <?,  which  in  given  a 
placed  upon  the  market  than  a  host  reciprocating  motion  hy  means  of  an  eccen- 
of  inventors  set  to  work  to  devise  trie  on  the  crank-shaft.  Fand  II,  Fig.  1 ,  are 
improvements,  or,  in  some  cases,  simple  poppet-valve*,  both  of  which  open  upward* 
modifications,  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  when  subjected  to  the  suction  within  the 
with  the  Otto  patents.  One  of  the  chief  cylinders.  Surrounding  the  lower  valve 
objections  to  the  Otto  cycle  is  that  the  11  is  a  gas-channel  A'  from  which  gas  enters 
engine  employing  it  must  be  built  four  the  space  alwve  the  valve  through  a  number 
times  as  strong  as  a  double-acting  steam-  of  small  holes  in  the  valve-seat.  At  (J 
engine  of  the  same  horse|>ower  and  run-  are  "quieting"  pistons,  so  designed  that 
ning  at  the  same  speed,  for  the  Otto  the  valve  is  checked  by  an  air-cushion 
engine  gives  but  one  power- 
impulse  to  the  steam-en- 
gine's four.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  the  invention 
of  the  two-cycle  engine, 
in  which  there  is  one  im- 
pulse in  every  revolution. 
The  first  engine  of  this 
type  (invented  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Clerk),  was  put 
upon  the  market  in  1KS0. 
Although  it  is  no  longer 
manufactured,  it  can  truly 
be  said  to  lie  the  parent  of 
the  two-cycle  type,  and,  as 
with  the  early  Otto  engine, 
a  description  of  the  Clerk 
engine  is  necessary  before 
proceeding  with  the  more 
modern  types. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a 
vertical  section  of  the  en- 
gine-cylinder along  a  line 
passing  through  the  center. 
Fig.  2  is  a  similar  horizon- 
tal section.  Besides  the  principal  or  motor-  when  returning  to  its  scat.  This  device 
cylinder  A,  the  engine  ha*  an  auxiliary  docs  away  with  the  disagreeable  rattle  which 
cylinder  B,  with  a  piston  />,  Fig.  2.  is  so  frequent   an  accompaniment  to  a 

The  auxiliary  piston  I)  is  attached  by  a  poppet- valve  engine.  The  water-jacket  ./ 
separate  crank  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine,  surrounds  the  cylinder  A  and  the  com- 
and  this  crank  is  so  set  that  it  reaches  the  pression-space  (  ',  as  shown  in  the  figures, 
end  of  its  stroke  just  ahead  of  the  motor-  No  water-jacket  is  necessary  for  the  auxiliary 
piston  C.  I  is  a  slide-valve  similar  to  that  cylinder  li,  no  gases  lning  burned  in  it. 
employed  on  the  earlier  Otto  engine,  but  is  The  following  series  of  operations  takes 
used  for  the  purpose  of  ignition  only.  This  place  in  this  engine  :  The  auxiliary  cylinder, 
valve  is  operated  by  a  bell-crank  lever  h     or  pump,  first  draws  in  a  charge  of  air 
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through  the  valve  //,  which,  as  it  enters, 
carries  with  it  the  required  proportion  of 
gas  from  the  channel  A".    On  the  return  of 
piston  />  the  mixture  is  forced  through  valve 
PintO  the  motor-cylinder  A.    Valve  F opens 
just  as  piston  ('  has  passed  the  edge  of  the 
exhaust-ports   K,   IV  and 
the  pressure  in  the  motor- 
cylinder  has  dropped  helow 
that  in  the  pump.     The  { 
ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the  " 
two  cylinders  is  so  adjusted 
that   the    fresh  mixture 
drives  the  greater  part  of 
the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
cylinder  A,  and  yet  no  tin- 
burned  gas  escapes  through  „ 
the  exhaust-ports.      The  cQi 
piston   ('  covers  the  ex- 
haust-ports on  its  return, 
both   cylinders  compress- 
ing the  charge  until  piston 
D  starts  on  its  forward 
stroke.  .Inst  as  this  occurs, 
the  rush  of  gas  from  A  into 
B  closes  valve  F,  and  the 
compression  is  completed  by  the  piston  C 
Ignition  takes  place  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  the  compression-stroke  and 
the  expanding  gases  drive  the  piston  forward 
until  they  escape  through  the  exhaust-ports. 

The  above  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  clever 
modification  of  the  Otto  cycle,  the  pump 
doing  the  work  of  the  suction-stroke  and  of 
the  exhaust-stroke  and  aiding  in  compres- 
sion. The  pump  is  connected  by  the  pas- 
sage W  with  the  space  between  the  valves 
F  and  //.  I.  is  a  gas-valve  under  the 
control  of  the  governor;  from  it  the  gas 
flows  to  the  gas-channel  A'.  The  valve  /,  is 
so  arranged  that  it  closes  just  before  piston 
D  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  so  that  the 
final  portion  of  the  charge  is  pure  air.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  first  portion  of  the  charge 
to  enter  the  motor-cylinder,  and  the  chances 
of  fresh  gas  escaping  through  the  exhaust- 
ports  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  action  of  the  ignition-slide  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  next  article  on  gas- 
engines.  Owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  explosions  in  this  engine,  the  Otto  valve 
was  not  suitable.  At  IV,  Fig.  1,  is  a  relief- 
cock  which  is  opened  when  starting  the 
engine.  It  allows  the  gases  to  escape  from 
the  cylinder  until  the  compression-stroke  is 
half  completed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
starting-cam  on  the  Otto  engine. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  engines  on  the 
market  to-day  using  what  is,  practically, 


Clerk's  modification  of  the  Otto  cycle.  In 
the  Robson  engine  the  front  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  enclosed,  the  piston  having  a  rod 
with  gland  and  stuffing-box,  as  in  a  steam- 
engine.  The  fresh  charge  is  drawn  into, 
and  compressed  in,  the  front  end  of  the 


E 
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cylinder  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  pump-cylinder  of  the  Clerk  engine. 
From  the  front  end  the  charge  is  forced  into 
a  receiver  at  a  pressure  of  about  5  pounds 
per  square  inch.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
within  the  motor-cylinder  falls  below  that 
in  the  receiver,  a  new  charge  enters  and 
drives  the  burned  gases  out  through  the 
exhaust-ports.  The  next,  or  return,  stroke 
of  the  piston  compresses  the  charge  and 
draws  a  fresh  mixture  into  the  front  end  of 
the  cylinder,  which  it  discharges  into  the 
receiver  during  the  expansion-stroke.  This 
engine,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  quite  simi- 
lar in  operation  to  the  Clerk. 

An  ingenious  engine,  and  one  of  which 
great  things  were  expected,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  188o.  It  is  known  as  the  Atkinson 
cycle  engine  and  has,  in  addition  to*  the 
ordinary  valve  mechanism,  a  link-motion 
so  designed  that  the  piston  makes  two  long 
and  two  short  strokes  during  each  revolution 
of  the  crank-shaft.  The  charge  is  drawn 
into  the  cylinder  by  a  short  stroke  beginning 
at  the  extreme  hack  end  of  the  cylinder. 
The  gases  are  then  compressed  by  a  still 
shorter  stroke,  and,  after  ignition,  expanded 
by  a  long  stroke  to  greater  volume  than  the 
mixture  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  suction- 
stroke.  The  piston  then  returns  until  it 
reaches  the  ru<i  of  the  cylinder  and  all  the 
exhaust  gases  are  expelled.  Theoretically, 
this  engine  produced  an  ideal  cycle,  but  the 
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great  difficulty  lay  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  link-motion.  The  engine  never  became 
a  pronounced  commercial  success,  and  it 
was  finally  withdrawn  from  the  market. 


Fin. 

In  Figs.  and  4  we  have  two  sectional 
views  of  the  Nash  engine,  a  well-known 
modern  representative  of  the  two-cycle  type. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Kobson  engine  in  that  it 
uses  the  end  of  the  cylinder  towards  the 
crank  for  a  charging- pump.  Rut  instead  of 
using  a  piston  rod  and  stuffing-box,  this 
engine  has  its  connecting  rod  and  crank 
enclosed  in  an  air-tight  crank-chamber. 
Upon  the  upstroke  of  the  piston  a  charge  of 
gas  and  air  is  drawn  into  tin*  crank-chamber. 
The  succeeding  downward  st  roke  compresses 
the  contents  of  the  chamber,  while  a  former 
charge  is  lieing  expanded  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the 
exhaust  gases  escape  through  the  exhaust- 
port  e  to  the  annular  space  E't  and  thence 
to  the  atmosphere  through  the  pipe  E. 
While  the  gases  are  escaping,  the  valve  <i  is 
opened  by  means  of  the  cam  d  operating 
through  tiie  valve-stem  «'  and  a  email  roller 
on  the  end  of  a\  the  valve  being  held  to  its 
seat  during  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  by 
means  of  the  spring  On  a  being  opened, 
the  fresh  mixture  drives  the  exhaust-gases 
ahead  of  it,  and  the  cylinder  is  completely 
filled  with  the  new  charge.  Compression 
now  takes  place,  and  when  the  piston  has 


neared  the  end  of  the  stroke  a  small  piston- 
valve,  operated  through  stem  b'  by  the 
eccentric  c,  opens  communication  to  a  hot 
tube  I,  and  the  charge  is  ignited. 


Pie,  a. 


At  k-  a  small  governing-valve,  attached  to 
the  governor  by  the  lever  mi,  controls  the 
passage  of  the  compressed  charge  from  the 
crank-chamber  to  the  working-end  of  the 
cylinder.  The  amount  of  charge  entering 
the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  regu- 
lated according  to  the  load  on  the  engine, 
and  an  impulse  of  varying  strength  is  given 
to  the  piston  at  each  revolution,  unless  the 
load  becomes  so  small  that  the  valve  k  is 
entirely  closed.  A  very  steady-running 
engine  is  produced  by  the  use  of  such 
a  device,  and  an  engine  so  governed  is  well 
adapted  for  driving  electrical  machinery, 
although  its  efficiency  on  light  loads  is 
decreased. 

The  heavy  fly-wheel  F  stores  up  energy 
for  compressing  the  charges  and  running 
the  machinery  during  the  intervals  between 
the  power  impulses.  The  machinery  is 
driven  from  a  pulley  /'  by  means  of  a  belt. 
Gas  enters  the  crank-chamber  through  the 
valve </,  the  air-inlet  and  mixing-valve  not 
appearing  in  the  figures.  Water  enters  the 
jacket  at  n  and  |>asses  out  at  The  manner 
of  lubricating  this  style  of  engine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  a 
layer  of  water  which  reaches  up  far  enough 
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for  the  crank  to  dip  in  it  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  stroke.  Oil  floats  on  top  of  the  water 
and  is  dashed  over  the  reciprocating  parte 
of  the  engine  at  each  revolution,  ensuring 
perfect  lubrication.  At  0  is  an  oil-cup  for 
lubricating  the  piston,  the  surplus  oil  from 
which  flows  to  the  crank-chamber  below. 
The  ignition-tube  is  heated  by  means  of  the 
burner/.  These  engines  are  built  in  various 
sizes  from  J  to  200  horsepower,  sizes  above 
10  horsepower  being  supplied  with  from  two 
to  four  cylinders. 

(las-engines  are  so  often  placed  in  care  of 
persons  unskilled  in  handling  machinery 
that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  many  designers 
to  produce  an  engine  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible number  of  parts.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  line 
than  the  original  Day  engine,  an  illustration 
of  which  appears  in  Fig.  5.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  engine  consist*  of  but  four  essential 
parts.  They  are  the  cylinder  and  the  frame 
(one  piece),  the  crank-axle  and  its  attached 
pulleys  and  fly-whee)  (one  piece),  the  con- 
necting-rod, and  the  piston. 

The  operation  of  the  engine  is  as  follows  : 
On  the  upstroke  of  the  piston  a  partial 
vacuum  is  produced  in  the  crank-chamber  t, 
and  when  the  piston  uncovers  the  port  h 
a  charge  of  gas  and  air  enters  the  crank- 
chamber,  the  air  from  the  pipe  n  and  the 
gas  from  a  governor-valve  ;  this  valve  is  not 
shown  in  the  figure.  On  the  return  of  the 
piston  the  mixed  gas  and  air  iB  compressed 
to  about  4  or  5  pounds  above  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  Near  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  piston  passes  t  he  exhaust-port g,  and,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  port  /,  communi- 
cating with  the  crank-chamber,  is  opened, 
and  the  entering  charge,  striking  against  the 
deflecting-plate  »,  passes  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  and  down  again  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  driving  the  exhaust  gases  ahead 
of  it  and  practically  clearing  the  cylinder 
of  the  waste  material.  On  the  return  of  the 
piston  the  charge  is  compressed  as  usual, 
and  is  fired  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  hot 
ignition-tube  inside  the  chimney  /.  The 
method  of  timing  the  ignition  will  be 
explained  in  a  later  article.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  air  is  drawn  into  the  crank- 
chamber  from  the  base  k,  which  it  enters 
through  the  small  holes  to  be  seen  at  the 
right.  This  arrangement  is  for  the  purpose 
of  quieting  the  air-current,  since  it  enters 
the  crank-chamber  with  a  rush. 

The  production  of  a  vacuum  in  the  crank- 
chamber  meant  a  useless  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  the  engine  was  afterwards  so 


modified  that  the  air  entered  the  chamber 
through  a  check-valve,  the  air  and  the  gas 
being  drawn  in  during  the  entire  upward 
stroke. 

An  engine  having  a  cycle  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  Day  is  manufactured  by  the 
Bints  (ias-Kngine  Company.  A  side  and  an 
end  elevation  of  the  Sintz  engine  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  The  engine  uses  gas  or  gasoline 
with  equal  facility,  and,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  special  features  necessary  when 
employing  gasoline  as  a  fuel  are  retained. 

The  piston  carries  a  deflecting-plate,  and 
the  admission-  and  the  exhaust-valves  are 
arranged  as  in  the  Day  engine,  a  poppet- 
valve  check  controlling  the  admission  of 
the  charge  to  the  crank-chamber.  This 
valve,  which  is  of  unique  design,  is  shown 
in  detail  in  Fig.  7.  The  connections  for 
gas  are  shown  in  dotted  lines,  Fig.  6.  The 
gas  from  the  meter  passes  through  the 
rubber  gas-bag  the  valve  g' ',  and  the  pipe 
(f  to  the  mixing-chamber  M,  Fig.  7.  The 
gas-bag  acts  as  a  regulator  to  equalize  the 
flow  of  the  gas 
into  the  mixing- 
chamber.  Air 
enters  the  holes  A, 
Fig.  0,  and  flows 
over  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  through 
the  brass  cylin- 
der-head casing 
n,  downward 
through  the  pipes 
Y  to  the  mixing- 
ehamber  .V.  By 
passing  over  the 
cylinder- head  the 
air  is  heated,  so 
that  when  using 
gasoline  the  oil  is 
vaporized  in  the 
mixing  -  chamber 
by  contact  with 
the  warm  air. 
The  valve  1",  Fig. 
7,  is  raised  by  the 
suction  of  the 
piston  during  the 
tilling  of  the  crank-chamber  and  is  Closed 
by  the  spring  S  when  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  falls.  When  gasoline  is  used  it  is 
fed  to  the  mixing-valve  by  means  of  the 
pipe  r  bom  a  tank  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  engine.  The  gasoline  flows  first  to  the 
reservoir  R,  which  regulates  the  flow  of  the 
oil.  From  the  reservoir  the  liquid  flows  to 
the  compartment  /,  Fig.  7,  from  which  it  is 
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admitted  to  7/  by  the  needle-valve  r',  the 
opening  of  which  is  shown  on  a  graduated 
circle  .1  by  the  stationary  pointer  /*. 

The  mixing-valve  itself  will  be  seen  to 
have  two  seats;  the  larger  valve-face  1" 
controls  the  mixture,  while  the  lower  face  r 
opens  Z',  allowing  gasoline  to  flow  into  the 
mixing-chamber  M.  The  warm  air  from 
both  sides  of  the  mixing-chamber  passes 
over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  changing  it 
into  gas  and  carrying  it,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  tho  air,  into  the  crank-chamber.  The 
charge  passes  from  the  mixing-valve  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  past  the  butterfly- 
valve  r,  which  is  operated  by  the  short 
crank  «  outside  of  the  pipe.  By  opening 
and  closing  this  valve  the  quantity  of 
the  mixture  entering  the  engine  may  be 
increased  or  decreased.    The  crank  a  is 


attached  to  the  governor  a  by  the  rod  u'. 
Thus,  the  regulating  mechanism  is  similar 
to  that  in  use  on  the  Nash  engine.  The 
governor  is  driven  from  the  crank-shaft 
by  the  belt  />. 

The  charge  is  ignited  by  electricity.  The 
ends  of  the  igniter-wires  may  be  seen  at 
F  V.  This  igniter  will  be  fully  described 
in  Part  IV  of  this  series.  Both  the  igniter 
and  the  water-pump  /'  are  driven  from  the 
same  eccentric  e.  Water  enters  the  pump 
at  f,  whence  it  passes  through  the  water- 


jacket  and  is  expelled  at  E  is  the 
exhaust-pipe.  The  fly-wheels  /  have  broad 
faces,  so  that  either  one  of  them  may  be 
used  as  a  belt-pulley.  The  force-feed  oiler 
o  supplies  a  lubricant  to  the  piston  and  the 
crank-chamber.  The  priming-cup  c  is  used 
for  charging  the  cylinder  with  gasoline  after 
the  engine  has  been  standing  idle  long 
enough  to  get  cold. 

This  engine  is  manufactured  in  twelve 
sizes,  from  1  to  30  horsepower.  .Sir.es 
from  4  horsepower  up  are  built  with  two 
cylinders.  The  makers  claim  that  the  two- 
cylinder  engine  is  a  very  satisfactory  source 
of  power  for  electrical  purposes. 

The  latest  adopted  method  of  dynamo- 
driving  marks  a  bold  step  in  gas-engine 
practice,  and  speaks  well  for  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  gas-engine 


speed-regulation.  The  eugine  and  dynamo 
are  bolted  to  the  same  frame.  The  engine 
is  of  the  four-cycle  type,  but  has  two  cylin- 
ders so  arranged  as  to  give  an  impulse  for 
every  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft.  The 
dynamo-shaft  is  connected  to  the  crank- 
shaft of  the  engine  by  means  of  a  flexible 
coupling,  which  is  provided  with  four  long 
helical  springs,  through  which  the  entire 
power  of  the  engine  is  transmitted. 

Any  small  irregularity  of  motion  is  taken 
up  by  the  springs,  and  does  not  affect 
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the  dynamo.  The  governor  regulates  the 
amount  of  the  charge,  so  that  the  engine 
receives  an  impulse  every  revolution, 
whether  running  heavy  or  light. 

If,  instead  of  burning  gas  in  an 
ordinary  jet  and  obtaining  light 
in  this  way,  we  use  the  gas  to 
drive  a  gas-engine  and  dynamo, 
touch  more  light  will  be  obtained. 
Figures  present  a  more  forcible 
illustration  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  this  fact,  as  t  he  following 
example  will  show.   It  is  custom- 
ary to  assume  that  each  engine- 
horsepower  will  furnish  sufficient  current  for 
ten  10-candle-i>ower  incandescent  lamps,  or 
one  £00-candle-power  arc-lamp.    If  the  gas 
we  are  to  use  is  20-candle-power  gas,  the  con- 
sumption per  horsepower  delivered  to  the 
dynamo  will  not  exceed  IK  cubic  feet  for 
average  working;  20-candle-power  gas  gives 
20  candle-power  for  each  5  cubic  feet  of  gas 
burned  in  one  hour  in  the  ordinary  fishtail 

18 

burner  ;  so  KS  cubic  feet  would  give      X  20 


7*> 


candle-power.     Thus,  we 


5 
gain 


2111 


increase  in  illuminating  power  of  1.22  per 
cent,  by  using  a  gas-engine  and  a  dynamo  in 
conjunction  with  the  incandescent  light.  In 
the  case  of  the  arc-light,  however,  the 


increase  is  enormously  greater,  more  than 
eleven  times  as  much  light  being  obtained 
from  the  same  amount  of  gas.    It  might  be 


as  well  to  state  in  conclusion  that  these- 
figures  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  much 
better  result*  being  frequently  obtained  in 
practice. 
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THE  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUIT. — That 
which  interests  us  mainly  in  any  elec- 
trical circuit  is  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  therein  and  the  value  of  the 
pressure  causing  that  flow.  By  virtue  of 
the  pressure  the  current  is  not  only  caused 
to  flow,  but  it  is  also  enabled  to  overcome  a 
certain  obstruction  which  may  be  placed  in 
its  path,  such  as  that  constituted  by  what  is 
called  eUctriml  rmMnnrr.  The  quantity  of 
this  electrical  resistance  which  any  current 
can  overcome  is,  however,  limited  by  the 
current  pressure  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  given 
pressure  will  force  a  certain  current  through 


a  known  resistance,  then,  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced  by  one-half,  it  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  force  the  same  current  through  the 
same  resistance.  Experiment  has  proved 
that,  with  half  the  pressure,  either  one  of 
two  conditions  is  possible.  These  condi- 
tions are  : 

1.  One-half  the  pressure  will  force  the 
same  current  through  one-half  the  resistance. 

2.  One-half  the  pressure  will  force  one- 
half  the  current  through  the  same  resistance. 

The  relation  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
th,  pr.ngurr  ix  proportional  to  tlu  current  nttil 
to  the  rf*ixt«nr,.     When  any  quantity  is 
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proportional  to  two  other  quantities,  it  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  quantities  ; 
so  that  if 

E  —  electrical  pressure,  or 
electromotive  force  ; 

C  —  electrical  current ; 

R-=  electrical  resistance, 
we  mav  write, 

E=CXR;  (1) 
from  which  formula  we  obtain,  by  trans- 
y 

posing,        C  ~  R ,  (2) 

and  R=f,.  (3) 

These  three  formulas  (which  will  be 
referred  to  later  by  their  numbers )  give  us, 
in  terms  of  the  other  two,  the  value  of  any 
one  of  the  three  electrical  quantities  of  a 
circuit.  The  relation  expressed  by  the 
formulas  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  (J.  S. 
Ohm,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  is  known  as 
Ohm's  Ian: 

In  this  article  we  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  direct-,  or  continuous-current  cir- 
cuits, for  which  Ohm's  law  holds  afuuduteh/. 

Measurements. — All  measurements  of  resist- 
ance, pressure,  and  current  strength  are 
based  on  Ohm's  law. 

The  electrical  engineer,  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  numerous  and  daily  measurements  of 
this  kind.  To  facilitate  this  work,  instru- 
ments have  been  devised  which  can  be 
quickly  connected  to  any  circuit,  and  which 
at  once  indicate,  by  means  of  a  pointer 
moving  across  a  scale,  the  exact  value  of  t  he 
quantity  to  be  measured  in  that  circuit. 
These  instrument*  indicate  the  conditions 
of  the  electrical  circuit  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  steam  gauge  of  a 
boiler  indicates  the  condition  of  the  steam 
circuit. 

Current. — The  strength  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent is,  in  practice,  measured  by  a  unit 
which  has  been  named  the  am  pre,  in  honor 
of  the  French  scientist,  Amjure.  Any  instru- 
ment, therefore,  which  will  measure  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  amperes,  is  called 
an  ampere-mder  (that  is,  a  meter,  or  measure, 
of  amperes).  This  word  ampere-meter  is 
often  shortened  to  nm meter.  In  electrical 
manufacturing  establishments  particularly, 
and  in  practice  generally,  the  latter  desig- 
nation is  almost  exclusively  used. 

Pressure. — The  pressure,  or  electromotive 
force,  of  an  electrical  current  is,  in  practice, 
measured  by  a  unit  which  has  been  named 
the  rult,  in  honor  of  the  Italian  scientist. 
Vnlta.    Any  instrument,  therefore,  which 


measures  the  pressure  of  an  electric  current 
in  volte,  is  called  a  voltmeter  (that  is,  a 
meter,  or  measure,  of  volte). 

Resistance. — The  resistance  of  any  sub- 
stance to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
is,  in  practice,  measured  bv  a  unit  which 
has  been  named  the  ohm,  after  the  already- 
mentioned  German  scientist  of  that  name. 
Instruments  designed  to  measure  ohms 
directly,  have  been  constructed  and  are  in 
extensive  use  in  laboratories,  or  wherever 
exceedingly  accurate  measurements  are 
absolutely  essential.  Two  instruments  of 
this  kind  are  the  Wheatstrmr  bridge  and  the 
ohmmeter. 

The  practical  electrician,  however,  rarely 
makes  use  of  them.  Measurements  which 
are  correct  within  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
are  near  enough  for  him  and  are  considered 
exceedingly  good,  and  as  there  are  both 
ammeters  and  voltmeters  on  the  market, 
which  give  result*  approaching  or  even  bet- 
ter than  this,  the  practical  engineer  con- 
tents himself  with  indirectly  determining 
the  electrical  resistance  of  any  circuit  by 
the  use  of  formula  (3). 

According  to  this  formula,  the  resistance 
is  given  by  the  quotient  obtained,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  circuit  is  divided  by  the 
strength  of  the  current  flowing  therein. 
The  method  of  procedure  is,  then,  to  meas- 
ure the  rultngt  of  the  circuit  with  a  volt- 
meter, and  the  amperage  with  an  ammeter. 
A  simple  calculation  is  then  all  thatisneces- 
sarv,  namely  : 

Volts  ... 

Ohms. 

Amperes 

The  use  of  the  t  wo  instruments,  the  volt- 
meter and  the  ammeter,  is,  as  a  rule,  all 
that  the  practical  engineer  requires  for  the 
various  measurements  of  the  electrical 
circuit. 

Theory  nf  Construction. — The  most  prac- 
tical, efficient,  and  (within  the  limits  stated 
above  I  the  most  accurate  instruments  in 
general  use  to-day,  as  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters, are  those  which  rely  for  their  action 
upon  the  effect  which  a  closed  coil,  carry- 
ing a  current,  has  upon  a  magnet ;  or — vice 
versa— upon  the  effect  which  a  magnet  has 
upon  a  closed  coil,  carrying  a  current. 

A  fundamental  experiment  illustrating 
this  effect  is  shown  by  Fig.  1,  in  which  a 
magnetic  needle  S S,  is  suspended  on  a 
pointed  pivot  which  allows  it  to  turn  easily. 
Above  the  needle  and  parallel  to  it  is  a  con- 
ductor carrying  an  electric  current,  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow.    Immediately  this  conductor  is 
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brought  into  the  position  shown,  the  needle 
turnB  briskly  aside,  the  N  pole  of  the  needle 
turning  toward  the  east.  If  the  conductor 
is  moved,  and  held  below  the  needle,  the  N 
pole  of  the  needle  at  once  turns  in  the 


Fir..  1. 

opposite  direction,  toward  the  west.  These 
movements  can  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind 
by  the  following  rule,  originated  by  Ampere : 

To  determine  the  direction  toward  which  a 
magnetic  needle  trill  point  when  influenced  by 
an  electric  current,  imagine  yonrnelf  tmmmiug 
in  flu  conductor,  with  the  current;  turn  your 
/.«►</>/  Att  an  to  fan-  the  needle,  then  the  N  pole  of 
the  ncdle  will  turn  toimrd  your  left  hand. 

In  other  words,  the  deflection  of  the  .V 
pole  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  viewed  from 
the  conductor,  is  nlnay*  toward  the  left  of 
the  current. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
magnetic  needle,  when  not  influenced  by 
an  electrical  current,  will  point  north  and 
south,  because  of  the  directive  forces  of 
the  earth's  magnetism.  Therefore,  when 
a  conductor,  as  above  shown,  is  brought 
near  the  needle,  the  electric  current  in  the 
conductor  must  overcome  this  tendency  of 
the  needle,  and  therefore  the  final  position 
which  the  needle  takes  is  a  resultant  of  two 
forces,  namely,  the  earth's  magnetism  and 
the  current  in  the  conductor.    If  the  latter 
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is  very  strong,  the  needle  will  turn  widely 
around,  approaching  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  original  position,  whereas,  if 
the  current  is  weak,  the  needle  will  turn 
very  little.  To  exert  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  needle,  we  may  arrange  the  conductor 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


In  this  arrangement  the  same  conductor 
is  simply  carried  back  Iwneath  the  needle, 
and  hence  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
conductor  influence  it.  The  side  branch 
has  no  effect  upon  the  needle.  In  accord- 
ance with  Ampere's  swimming  rule  the 
»//»/*t  conductor  causes  the  N  pole  of  the 
needle  to  turn  to  the  left.  Now,  if  we 
apply  the  rule  to  the  lower  conductor,  that 
is,  if  we  imagine  ourselves  swimming  in  the 
lower  conductor  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  facing  the  needle  (that  is,  if  we 
swim  on  our  back),  the  A' pole  of  the  needle 
will  turn  to  our  left,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  effect  the  upper  conductor  has  upon 
the  needle  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  the  turn- 
ing forces  exerted  by  the  current  upon  the 
needle  will  tie  the  same  for  both  upper  and 
lower  conductors  ;  in  other  words,  the  effect 
of  the  complete  loop  of  wire,  as  in  Fig.  2,  is 
double  the  effect  of  one  single  conductor. 


Fi<;.  x 

Kxperiment  further  shows  that  the  effect 
upon  the  needle  grows  with  the  number  of 
such  complete  loops,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  consists  of  a 
coil  of  wire  of  many  complete  turns,  will 
powerfully  influence  the  needle. 

Since  the  distance  through  which  the 
needle  of  Fig.  3  will  turn  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  current  flowing  in  the  coil,  this 
arrangement  forms  a  very  simple  indicator 
of  current  strength.  Thus,  suppose  the  -V 
pole  of  the  needle  turns  2  inches  to  the 
left,  when  a  current  of  a  given  strength  is 
flowing  in  the  coil ;  then  we  know  in  all 
future  work,  with  that  instrument,  that 
whenever  the  N  pole  of  the  needle  turns 
2  inches  to  the  left,  a  current  having  that 
once-for-all  determined  value  is  flowing  in 
the  coil.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  ynlcammcojw.  When  it  is  accurately 
constructed,  and  supplied  with  a  scale  show- 
ing how  many  degrees  the  needle  turns 
when  a  given  current  flows  in  the  coil,  the 
instrument  becomes  an  actual  measure,  or 
meter,  of  currents,  and  is  then  called  a 
galvanometer.    The  needles  of  galvanometers 
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are  usually  supplied  with  a  spring  or  similar 
attachment  which  brings  the  needle  back  to 
its  original,  or  zero,  position  whenever  the 
current  in  the  coil  dies  out.  To  make  these 
instruments  more  sensitive  in  responding  to 
the  influence  of  a  current  in  the  coil,  they 
are  often  titted  with  an  attachment  whereby 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the 
needle  is  annulled,  thus  leaving  it  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  coil  alone.  This  attach- 
ment very  often  consists  of  a  permanent  bar- 
magnet,  which  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
coil  and  parallel  to  it,  and  which  exerts 
about  the  same  effect  on  the  needle  as  the 
earth's  magnetism  does,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  two  forces  about  neutralizing 
each  other. 

Calibrniit/H  fur  Am/terr*. — It  is  possible 
to  calibrate  a  galvanometer,  that  is,  to 
ascertain,  by  special  measurements  or  com- 
parison with  a  standard  instrument,  the 
number  of  amperes  corresponding  to  any 
particular  deflection  of  the  needle  or 
pointer.  Thus,  suppose  it  has  been  posi- 
tively determined  that  a  deflection  of  the 
needle  of  ISO  degrees  is  produced  by  a  cur- 
rent of  5  amperes  flowing  in  the  coil  ;  then 
a  current  of  5  amperes  will  nin  ny*  produce 
that  deflection  if  the  instrument  remains  in 
the  same  condition.  When,  by  a  series  of 
such  comparisons,  the  various  equivalent 
currents  for  certain  deflections  have  been 
ascertained,  the  galvanometer  scale  may  be 
divided  up  into  amperes,  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  current,  in  amperes,  may  be 
read  directly  from  the  instrument.  Such  a 
galvanometer  should  be  called  an  nm/w- 
meter.  A  device  of  this  kind  would,  how- 
ever, be  too  delicate  too  sensitive — for 
practical  work.  The  commercial  ammeter, 
while  embodying  principles  similar  to  those 
just  stated,  is  constructed  in  a  different 
manner. 

Commercial  Ammeter*.  —  An  instrument 
specially  constructed  for  practical  work, 
and  in  extended  use  in  this  country,  is 
shown  by  Fig.  4. 

In  this  instrument,  the  conductor  which 
carries  a  current  does  not  act  upon  a  mag- 
netic needle,  but  upon  a  metal  core  built  of 
many  strands  of  iron  wire  closely  bound 
together,  as  shown  at  < '.  The  coil  it*<e!f,  A, 
into  which  the  current  is  carried  by  way  of 
the  contact  n,  and  which  it  leaves  by  way  of 
the  contact  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
coil,  called  a  tolenovi,  in  which  is  the  core  V 
suspended  from  the  hook  //  on  the  cross-arm 
/'.  This  cross-arm  is  supported  on  a  knife- 
edge  bearing,  and  the  weight  of  the  core  ' 1  is 


balanced  by  the  counterweight  W  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  needle  .V  points  to  zero  on 
the  dial  I). 

The  action  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : 
The  weight  If  at  one  end  of  the  cross-arm  /' 
tends  to  keep  the  pointer  S  at  zero.  When 
the  current  conies  on  and  traverses  the  sole- 
noid, the  con*  is  "sucked"  down  into  the 
solenoid.  This  causes  the  pointer  to  travel 
across  the  scale,  from  left  to  right,  through 
a  distance  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit.  The  plumb- 
bob  p  shown  at  the  extreme  right,  inside 
the  glass  case,  is  used  for  "leveling"  the 
instrument,  that  is,  for  setting  it  truly  verti- 
cal.    There   are    many   other   forms  of 
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ammeters,  but  those  built  for  practical  work 
usually  depend  for  their  operation  upon 
the  same  principles  ;  that  is,  the  pointer  is 
made  to  move  by  being  attached  to  metai 
which  is  either  caused  to  turn  by  a  coil  or  is 
sucked  into  a  solenoid. 

(\itibratum  <»/"«  fiutnxnumtirr for  Volt*. — In 
exactly  the  same  way  as  an  instrument  is 
calibrated  for  ain|M-res,  it  may  also  be 
calibrated  for  volts;  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  galvanometer  is  calibrated  by  ascertain- 
ing, by  special  measurements  or  comparison 
with  a  standard  instrument,  to  what  number 
of  volts  particular  amounts  of  deflection  of 
the  pointer  correspond.  Thus,  suppose  that 
it  has  once  been  determined  that  a  pressure 
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of  50  volte  causes  the  needle  to  deflect 
through  100  degrees  of  the  scale,  then  if  the 
instrument  remain.-  in  the  same  condition, 
an  electrical  pressure  of  50  volte  will alwagt 
produce  that  deflection.  When,  by  a  series 
of  such  comparisons,  the  various  equivalent 
currents  for  certain  deflections  have  been 
determined,  the  galvanometer  scale  may  be 
so  graduated  that  the  pressure  of  the  current 
in  volte  may  be  read  directly  from  the 
instrument.  Such  a  galvanometer  might  be 
called  a  voltmeter.  There  are,  however,  the 
same  objections  to  its  practical  use  as  there 
are  to  the  galvanometer  which  is  calibrated 
to  umprre* ;  and  commercial  voltmeters, 
while  depending  upon  the  same  or  similar 
principles,  are  differently  constructed. 

( 'ominrrcial  YoltmeUre. — A  voltmeter  of 
the  same  type  as  the  ammeter  in  Fig.  4  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  instruments,  and  between 
all  ammeters  and  voltmeters  in  general,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  ammeters  are  designed  to 
have  as  little  electrical  resistance  as  possible, 
while  voltmeters  are  equipped  with  ftrtrw 
resistance-coils,  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the 
resistance  of  the  instrument.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  explained  shortly.  The 
extra  resistance-coils  are  contained  in  the 
back  of  the  instrument  behind  the  board  R, 
Fig.  5,  and  consist  of  several  sheets  of  card- 
board (or  similar  material)  upon  which  are 
closely  wound  many  hundred  feet  of  insu- 
lated thin  (ierman  silver  wire.  This  wire  is 
all  connected  in  eerie*  with  the  solenoid  A 
by  means  of  connections  not  shown,  and 
the  two  free  ends  are  brought  to  the  binding 
posts  or  terminals,  a  and  h.  At  F  is  a  fuse 
which  is  also  connected  with  the  instrument 
in  series  and  which,  by  melting  when  the 
current  accidentally  becomes  too  great,  0p6&l 
the  circuit  and  thus  saves  the  instrument 
from  destructi«  The  course ol  t  he  current 
in  the  instrument  is  as  follows  :  Entering 
the  4-  binding  post  a,  it  traverses  all  the 
German  silver  resistance  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument  ;  then  enters  the  fuse  /•',  and  from 
there  flows  into  the  solenoid.  Leaving 
the  solenoid  A,  the  current  is  carried  out 
of  the  instrument  by  the  binding  post  h, 
thus  completing  the  circuit.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  solenoid  A  of  the  voltmeter 
is  different  to  the  ammeter  solenoid  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  In  the  voltmeter,  the  solenoid 
consists  of  a  hollow  coil  of  thin  copper  wire, 
having  a  great  many  turns.  The  action  of 
the  instrument  is  the  same,  however,  as 
that  of  the  ammeter  :  Current  in  the  sole- 
noid "sucks"  the  core  in  and  thus  causes 


the  ni'edle  N  to  travel  across  the  scale, 
which  is  calibrated  to  volts. 

Coinjmr'mnt  of  Ammeter*  and  Voltmeter*. — 
From  the  above  we  see  that  ammeters  and 
voltmeters  are  really  identical  instruments, 
with  the  exception  that  ammeters  are  of 
very  low  resistance,  while  voltmeters  are  of 
high  resistance.  That  this  is  so,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  the  following  considerations 
will  make  clear : 

In  Fig.  6,  let  It  be  a  dynamo  supplying 
the  four  lamps  L  with  current.    Let  it  be 
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known  that  the  resistance  of  the  entire  cir- 
cuit (  that  is,  of  the  lamps  and  line-conductors 

('  and  -  C)  is  equal  to  30  ohms.  Let  the 
current  in  the  circuit  be  equal  to  4  amperes, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  entire  circuit  be  121) 
volte.  Then,  in  order  that  these  values 
may  be  indicated  correctly,  the  measuring 
instruments  above  described  must  be  used 
as  follows  : 

I.  Current  Measurement. — The  current 
supplying  the  lamps  /,  must,  after  leaving 
the  dynamo,  pass  to  the  lamps  by  way  of 
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the  conductor  ■  (',  and  it  must  return  to 
the  dynamo  by  the  conductor  —  C.  Fur- 
thermore, to  measure  this  current  with  the 
ammeter  of  Fig.  4,  we  know  that  the  entire 
current  must  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
solenoid  A,  which  will  then  exert  a  certain 
pull  on  the  core  c,  thus  causing  the  needle 
to  indicate  on  the  dial  the  value  120 
amperes.  To  allow  all  this  current  to  past* 
through  the  ammeter,  the  instrument  must 
be  connected  in  xerie*  with  the  circuit.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  open  the  circuit  at  a 
point  usually  near  the  dynamo,  and  insert- 
ing the  ammeter  in  the  gap  thus  formed. 
The  connections  having  been  made,  every 
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Fig.  i;. 

variation  of  current  strength  in  the  circuit 
is  indicated  upon  the  dial  of  the  instrument 
by  the  varying  pull  of  the  solenoid  on  the 
core.  In  Fig.  f>,  the  ammeter,  correctly 
connected,  is  shown,  marked  A.  M.  The 
rule  for  this  correct  connection  is,  there- 
fore; as  follows : 

Connect  the  ammeter  in  xneh  a  manner  that 
the  entire  current  of  the  circuit  i»  made  to  pan* 
through  the  instrument. 

II.  Pressure  Measurement*. — The  maximum 
pressure  in  any  electrical  circuit  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  pressures  which  are  in 
series  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6  the 
maximum  pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
from  the  ]»ositive  dynamo-terminal  to  the 
lamps,  plus  the  pressure  from  the  positive 
side  of  the  lamps  to  the  negative  side,  plus 
the  pressure  from  the  negative  side  of  the 
lamps  to  the  negative  dynamo-terminal ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
measured  across  the  dynamo-terminals  from 
•  to  -. 

Now.  in  every  electrical  circuit,  and  in 
every  conductor,  the  pressure  is  given  bv 
formula  (1  l  namely,  E  -  CX  fl- 


it, therefore,  we  have  an  instrument,  in 
which  A',  the  resistance,  is  absolutely  con- 
stant (that  is,  never  changes  in  value),  then, 
if  this  instrument  is  connected  to  an  elec- 
trical circuit,  the  current  C  in  it  will  always 
be  the  same  for  a  given  pressure  E ;  and  if 
this  pressure  should  rise  around  the  instru- 
ment, the  current  in  the  instrument  would 
rise  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

Therefore,  if  we  know  just  what  current 
in  the  instrument  is  produced  by  a  certain 
pressure,  we  have  a  measure  of  this  pressure; 
in  other  words,  a  voltmeter.  This  being  the 
case,  the  pressure  is  measured  with  a  volt- 
meter by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the 
instrument  around  that  portion 
of  the  circuit  for  which  the  pres- 
sure is  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  6,  where  we  are  desirous 
of  measuring  the  total  pressure, 
the  instruments  must  be  con- 
nected across  the  circuit,  as  shown 
by  I*.  .V.  We  therefore  have 
the  following  rule  for  the  correct 
connection  of  the  voltmeter  in 
any  electrical  circuit : 

Connect  the  voltmeter  in  such  ri 
maimer  that  its  terminal*  arc  around 
that  portion  of  the  circuit  in  trhich  the  pressure 
in  to  Ih:  determined. 

Xcrer  connect  the  voltmeter  in  series, 
because  in  that  case  it  acts  like  an  ammeter, 
and,  not  having  the  current-carrying  capac- 
ity of  an  ammeUT,  it  will  be  burned  out  by 
the  excessive  current  passed  through  it. 

Conclusion*. — From  the  above  we  see  that 
since  a  voltmeter  may  be  required  to 
measure  high  pressures,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Fig.  <J,  the  amount  of  current  which  could 
thereby  be  forced  through  the  instrument 
would  be  enormous.  To  prevent  this  great 
quantity  of  current  from  traversing  the 
voltmeter,  a  very  large  resistance  is  placed 
in  series  with  it,  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Fig.  5.  The  ammeter,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  depends  upon  the  entire  cur- 
rent for  its  action,  and  which  is  subjected 
to  a  comparatively  low  pn'ssure  only,  is 
designed  with  its  resistance  as  low  as 
possible,  so  that  no  pressure  may  be  wasted 
in  sending  the  current  through  it.  Thus  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  less  the  resistance  of  the 
ammeter  and  the  (/renter  tin  nsixtance  of  tlie  w>U- 
meter,  the  hitter,  a*  a  nth  ,  are  the  instruments. 
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INCRUSTATION  IN  STEAM-BOILERS. 


W.  H.  Booth. 


Chemical  and  Mechanical  Means  of  Preventing  Boiler-Scale — Three  Classes  ok 
Injckioum  Feed-Water — Chemical  Composition  of  Boiler-Scale. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  subject  which  has 
called  forth  so  much  useless  discussion 
or  so  many  worthless  nostrums  as  that 
of  boiler  incrustation.  The  great  mistake 
made  by  vendors  of  patent  nostrums  for  pre- 
venting or  curing  scale  in  steam-boilers  is 
that,  having  found  a  certain  compound  suit- 
able for  a  certain  boiler,  they  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  compound  is  of  general 
utility,  and  they  advocate  it  »»  season 
and  out,  utterly  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  vary  so  much  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  even  two  boilers  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  to  feed-water  and  its 
necessary  treatment ;  for  though  the  feed  may 
be  identical,  it  is  possible  that  one  boiler  may 
have  so  much  more  work  to  do  than  the 
other  that  the  compound  which  suits  the 
lightly-worked  boiler  will  cause  foaming  in 
the  other,  and,  consequently,  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  water  be 
analyzed  and  its  constituent  impurities 
ascertained,  so  that  a  proper  treatment  may 
be  accorded  it.  The  means  adopted  for 
preventing  bad  effect*  from  incrustation  are 
either  chemintl  or  mechanical,  or  both. 
Chemical  means  consist  of  the  use  of  sub- 
stances which  precipitate  the  solid  impuri- 
ties of  the  water  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
twine  quiet  part  of  the  boiler,  whence  they 
can  conveniently  be  blown  out. 

Mechanical  means  often  depend  upon  the 
introduction  in  the  boilers  of  greasy,  starchy, 
or  gelatinous  substances,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  as  each  particle  of  solid  matter  is 
freed  from  the  water  it  shall  become  coated 
with  some  of  the  composition  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  adhering  to  other  particles  or 
to  the  boiler-plates.  Large  quantities  of 
mud  are  formed  in  this  way,  which  require, 
for  removal,  the  regular  use  of  the  blow-out 
tap.  This  is  a  direct  loss  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  hot  water  wasted  by  the 
blow-out,  and  is  opposed  to  the  attainment 
of  economy  in  fuel  combustion.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  here  to  inquire  into  the  chem- 
istry of  boiler-scale.    The  guide  taken  in 


this  article  is  the  treatise  on  the  question  by 
the  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject. 

He  divided  waters  that  are  injurious  to 
boilers  into  three  main  classes  : 

1.  Alkaline,  or  chalk,  water. 

2.  Neutral,  or  gypsum,  water. 

3.  Acid  water. 

Numbers  1  and  2  are  very  frequently 
found  together. 

Numbers  2  and  3,  also,  are  often  found 
together. 

Numbers  1  and 3 cannot  be  found  together, 
as  they  would  tend  to  neutralize  each  other 
until  only  one  was  left. 

Now,  all  such  waters  are  injurious  if  put 
into  a  boiler,  the  first  two  because  they  form 
scale,  and  the  third  because  it  dissolves  the 
plates. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  the  solid  constituent  of  water 
No.  1,  is  soluble  in  water  only  when  that 
water  also  contains  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
solution  ;  on  boiling  the  water,  the  gas  is 
driven  off  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  no 
longer  soluble. 

Baron  Bunsen  determined  the  solubility 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  water  as  1.7967  vol- 
umes at  32°,  and  only  .9014  volumes  at  68°, 
and,  whatever  the  pressure,  the  dissolved 
volume  of  gas  remains  constant.  Hence,  the 
m  ight  of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  The  amount  dissolved  decreases 
with  rise  in  temperature,  until  at  boiling- 
point  none  is  left. 

Of  the  usual  impurities  in  feed-waters, 
100  part*  of  cold  water  dissolve  .0036  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  as  much  as  .23  of  lime 
sulphate,  or  gypsum. 

At  boiling-heat  no  carbonate  remains,  but 
there  is  still  left  .21  of  the  sulphate. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  extent  of 
.02  is  dissolved  cold.  This  disappears  in 
boiling. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of 
5.02  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  32°,  and  as 
much  as  50.65  parts  at  90°,  though  42.65 
parts  only  are  soluble  at  or  near  boiling- 
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point,  showing  a  decrease  beyond  a  certain 
temperature. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  from  having  a  solu- 
bility of  24.7  at  32°,  attains,  at  222°,  aa  high 
a  solubility  as  132.5. 

As  in  the  case  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  solution  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
a  similar  salt.  As  water  can  be  freed  from 
carbonates  by  boiling,  carbonate  waters  are 
termed  "  temporarily  "  bard,  to  distinguish 
them  from  "  permanently "  hard,  or  sul- 
phate, waters. 

A  carbonate  water  quickly  forms  scale, 
because  the  whole  of  its  dissolved  lime 
precipitates  at  once  when  boiling-tempera- 
ture is  reached,  but  from  this  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  sulphate  waters  do  not 
form  scale.  They  do  make  a  scale,  and  of  a 
worse  nature  than  a  carbonate  scale,  as  will 
now  be  shown  :  After  some  hours  the  water 
in  a  boiler  has  changed  entirely  several 
times  and  what  is  then  in  the  boiler  is 
saturated  with  all  the  sulphate  left  behind. 
It  can  then  dissolve  no  further  quantity, 
and  scale  is  formed  from  that  time.  Fur- 
ther, when  the  circulation  in  a  boiler  is  not 
rapid  and  the  steam-raising  surfaces  are 
near  the  water-surface,  steam  is  actually 
formed  upon  the  plates,  and,  as  a  molecule 
of  water  goes  off  as  steam,  it  leaves  the 
minutest  particle  of  sulphate  right  upon  the 
plate  ready  fur  instant  adhesion,  and  the 
scale  so  formed  iB  very  tough  and  tenacious, 
more  so  than  a  carbonate  scale. 

The  great  variety  observed  in  the  hard- 
ness of  scale  depends  upon  the  admixture 
of  other  substances  in  the  water. 

A  little  clay  would  probably  soften  a 
scale  by  the  particles  of  clay  becoming 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  lime  salt, 
and  the  strength  of  the  scale  would  be 
decreased. 

Carbonate  of  lime  has  the  chemical  sym- 
bol C<tO,  CO.,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  As  it 
exists  in  water  it  may  be  written  CaO,  CO.,  - 
CO.,,  the  quantity  after  the  sign  of  addition 
being  the  gas  which  keeps  it  in  solution. 
If,  therefore,  to  water  containing  lime  car- 
bonate in  solution  we  add  plain  lime,  i  nO, 
which  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium, 
we  cause  a  peculiar  action  to  take  place. 
The  lime  absorbs  the  free  gas  and  the 
following  equation  shows  what  occurs  : 
(  C.iO,  t'0t  +  COt)  +  CnO     2(/ViO,  C(>3  i. 

We  have  simply  absorbed  the  gas  and 
made  more  carbonate,  which,  with  the  old 
carbonate  already  present,  will  all  precipi- 


tate. If  this  process  is  carried  on  inside  a 
boiler,  the  quantity  of  mud  formed  will  be 
large,  and  after  all  is  done  in  the  way  of 
blowing  out,  we  can  never  prevent  some 
scale  from  forming. 

In  boilers  of  the  Lancashire  type  it  is 
usual  for  much  mud  to  deposit  and  harden 
at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler-bottom  ;  we 
have  seen  it  there  from  6  to  8  inches  thick. 

If  time  and  space  allow,  the  operation  can 
be  conducted  outside  the  boiler  and  the 
water  cleared  by  slow  settlement  and  filtra- 
tion, in  which  case  no  scale  will  be  formed 
in  the  boiler.  In  the  March  number  a  form 
of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  will  be  illus- 
trated. Another  plan  has  been  suggested  : 
the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac.  Sal  ammoniac 
has  the  formula  A7/,r/,  and  the  reaction 
with  the  lime  carbonate  is  as  follows : 
<  WO.ro,  4  2(A7/,r/)=-  r„r/J  i  <.  .V/Z^ro.,, 
highly  soluble  calcium  chloride  and  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonium  being  formed.  The 
lime  chloride  can  be  blown  out  and  the 
ammonium  carbonate  goes  off  with  the 
steam.  The  danger  of  this  is  stated  to  lie  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  if  the  salt  is  added  in  excess,  the  decom- 
position of  .\If,i  7  giving  ammonia,  A7/,,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  II CI.  The  former  injures 
brass  or  copper  and  the  latter  injures  the 
boiler-plates,  so  that  if  this  method  be  tried 
it  would  be  advisable  on  the  last  count  to 
make  frequent  teste'of  the  water  drawn  from 
the  boiler  with  litmus  paper,  which  for  the 
water  to  lie  safe  must  be  blued  by  it.  If  red- 
dened, to  correct  the  evident  acidity,  we  add 
soda,  A*<r30,  when  the  action  which  occurs  is 
N<>./>  I  2//r/  ^  2.W7  •  ///>,  or  simply 
common  salt  and  water,  which  would  in  t  ime 
accumulate  and  require  blowing  out.  In 
the  face  of  the  risk,  this  method  is  not  to 
be  specially  recommended. 

The  most  common  present-day  practice  is 
the  use  of  soda,  AV>„  either  in  its  anhydrous 
form  or  as  its  caustic  hydrate  SuOlI.  The 
effect  of  this  when  put  into  a  carbonate 
water  is  as  follows:  f'uO,  f'O,  CO., 
X,ij>  -  r„o,  ro,  -  A«.,rov 

The  lime  falls  on  the  subtraction  of  the 
free  gas,  ami  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  ; 
the  latter  being  very  soluble,  may  be 
neglected  for  a  long  time.  This  process 
still  leaves  the  sediment  in  the  boiler  to  be 
blown  out,  and  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  waste  of  hot  water. 

Turning  tiow  to  sulphate  waters,  we  have 
for  lime  sulphate  the  chemical  formula 
r<7.vO„  and  it  is  found  that  if  to  water 
containing  gypsum  we  add  carbonate  of 
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soda,  or  Au,<  'O,,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place  :  <V|N04     A'a/'O,  =  CrfCO,  -4-  A'a^SO,. 

Of  these  the  first  is  our  old  friend,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  precipitates,  and  the  next 
is  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  very  soluble 
and  harmless,  and  may  be  long  neglected. 

We  notice  here,  then,  a  curious  fact. 
When  we  use  plain  soda  for  dealing  with 
lime  carbonate,  we  get  as  one  product  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  just  what  is  needed 
for  dealing  with  the  lime  sulphate.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Smith,  who 
argued  correctly  that  in  water  which  con- 
tains both  carbonate  and  sulphate  there  is  a 
double  decomposition  effected,  the  soda 
added  doing  duty  first  upon  the  carbonate, 
and  then,  when  itself  turned  to  carbonate, 
proceeding  to  act  on  the  sulphate,  thus  turn- 
ing all  the  dissolved  lime  salts  to  mud  and 
itself  becoming  sodium  sulphate.  Of  course 
it  it*  necessary  to  know,  in  making  use  of 
this  double  reaction,  what  the  ratio  is  of 
carbonate  to  sulphate  in  a  mixed  water.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  deej>er  into  the  ratio 
of  the  combining  weights  of  lime  and  soda 
salts,  it  being  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  know  that  100  parts  by  weight  of  lime 
carbonate  will  call  for  SO  parts  of  caustic 
soda,  2 (AW/0),  to  neutralize  its  suspension 
and  precipitate  it,  or  62  parts  of  the  anhy- 
drous oxide  Xa.tO. 

Again,  100  parts  of  lime  sulphate  call  for 
7k  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  precipitate 
the  sulphate  as  carbonate.  Now,  7K parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  equal  to  45. (i  parts  of 
anhydrous  caustic  soda  and  to  50  parts  of 
true  caustic,  2<  AW/0). 

The  ratio  of  the  caustic  soda  equivalents 
in  the  two  cases  of  lime  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate is  1..%  :  l.OOorl  :  0.7.T4,  that  is  to  say, 
practically,  as  S  to  0.  In  other  words,  if  a 
water  contains  0  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  precipitation  of  this  by  caustic  soda  will 
produce  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as  will 
then  convert  8  grains  of  lime  sulphate  into 
carbonate. 

The  rules  to  be  followed  for  different 
ratios  are  : 

1.  Carbonate  waters:  For  each  100  grains 
<.f  the  carbonate  of  lime  add  HO  grains  of 
caustic  soda. 

.'.  Sulphate  waters  :  For  each  100  grains 
of  sulphate  of  lime  add  7S  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda. 

3.  Mixture  of  both  lime  carbonate  and 
sulphate  :  For  the  carbonate  add  HO  grains 
"f  caustic  soda  per  100  grains,  as  in  rule  1. 
For  the  sulphate,  subtract  from  the  amount 
of  sulphate  per  1,000  gallons,  1. .'Mi  times  the 


weight  of  lime  carbonate.  If  there  is  any 
remainder,  add  78  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  for  each  100 grains,  as  in  rule  2.  Thus, 
if  the  sulphate  does  not  exceed  in  quantity  s 
grainB  for  every  6  grains  of  carbonate,  it  may 
be  neglected,  for  the  caustic  soda  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  when  it  has  done  its  part  on 
the  lime  carbonate.  In  speaking  of  caustic 
soda  we  refer  to  the  substance  known  as 
sodium  hydroxide  (  AW/0),  not  to  the  dry 
powder  formed  by  oxidizing  sodium,  which 
is  rarely  seen  commercially. 

The  commercial  caustic  is  originally  made 
from  carbonate  by  boiling  with  quicklime, 
settling,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  soda  ash, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  carbonate  of  soda. 
Commercial  soda  asli  often  contains  as  much 
as  50%  of  impurities,  such  as  the  sulphate, 
sulphite,  and  chloride  of  soda. 

Hefore  considering  how  to  prevent  scale, 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state  that  no  amount 
of  treatment  with  soda  will  remove  depos- 
ited lime  from  the  inside  of  a  boiler.  What 
soda  can  do  is  to  facilitate  the  separating 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  to  change  sulphate 
into  carbonate. 

Hefore  going  further,  the  third  class  of 
water  wills  for  notice,  namely,  acid  water. 
This  is  not  found  to  accompany  carbonate 
water,  but  may  accompany  water  con- 
taining sulphates.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  If  acid  water  is  mixed  with  chalk, 
or  carbonate,  water,  the  acid  acts  upon  the 
carbonate  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  or 
chloride,  until  either  the  acid  is  neutralized 
or  the  carbonate  is  wholly  converted. 

The  causes  of  acidity  in  feed-water  are 
various  and  sometimes  unexpected. 

In  one  case  met  with  by  the  writer,  the 
explosion  of  a  steam-boiler  could  be  traced 
to  the  unexpected  acidity  of  feed-water. 
The  owners  of  the  boiler— new  owners— were 
men  who  were  working  several  other  boilers 
with  the  same  stream  of  water  and  used 
.little  or  no  soda.  They  treated  their  newly 
acquired  boiler  in  the  same  manner,  and  it 
exploded  in  a  few  months  from  rapid 
internal  corrosion.  Investigation  by  the 
writer  and  others  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
exploded  boiler  drew  water  from  a  water- 
wheel  by-wash,  while  the  uninjured  boilers 
drew  from  the  same  stream  200  yards  lower 
down  when»  the  by- wash  and  main  body 
of  the  stream  had  become  mixed  by  passing 
over  a  fall.  Further  search  revealed  a  drain 
discharging  "spent  acid"  from  an  electro- 
plating works  into  the  by-wash  at  the  same 
side  as  the  feed-pipe  inlet  of  the  exploded 
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boiler.  This  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
explosion.  Below  the  fall  the  acid  was 
diluted  in  the  main  stream ;  above,  it  was 
stealthily  creeping  along  the  bank.  There 
are  natural  acid  waters  also.  In  them  the 
acidity  sometimes  arises  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  sometimes  from  vegetable  matter. 
There  is  one  cure  for  acid  water,  and  it  is 
an  easy  one ;  the  acidity  must  be  neutral- 
ized by  adding  alkali  in  sufficient  quantity. 

This  alkali  may  be  lime  or  it  may  be  soda, 
and  in  some  waters  as  much  as  half  a  pound 
of  soda  carbonate  is  required  for  each  1 ,000 
gallons  of  water  ;  for  some  large  boilers  this 
means  a  daily  addition  of  from  2  to  4 
pounds  of  soda  carbonate.  Lime  would 
neutralize  double  the  quantity,  but  would 
then  go  into  the  boiler  and  form  scale. 


It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
an  acid  water  must  be  used  it  would  be  well 
to  pass  it  through  a  filter  of  limestone 
chips.  These  would  neutralize  the  acidity 
and  possibly  only  become  changed  by  the 
water  and  not  dissolved  and  carried  away 
with  it.  In  any  case,  to  prevent  rapid  cor- 
rosion by  the  water  it  must  be  served  with 
sufficient  alkali  to  cause  it  to  produce  the 
blue  reaction  on  litmus  paper. 

As  regards  the  final  removal  of  scale  or 
mud,  there  are  two  opinions.  One  is  that 
the  removal  of  sediment  after  treatment 
should  take  place  outside  the  boiler ;  the 
other,  that  the  sediment  should  be  removed 
from  the  inside  of  the  boiler. 

In  the  March  number  various  methods 
will  be  explained  and  illustrated. 
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What  Constititek  a  Satisfactory  Pavement — The  Wearix<;-Si  rfa«  k,  Bake,  and  Natch  a  l 
Foundation— Qualities  Essential  to  and  Material  Siitaule  for  Each. 


Y\  7IT1I  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which 
YY  they  are  used,  pavements  may  be 
considered  to  be  of  two  general 
classes,  namely,  roadway  pavements  and 
footway  pavements.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  pavement  for  a  roadway  should  posse-s 
a  smtKith,  even,  and  reasonably  hard  sur- 
face, affording  easy  and  comfortable  transit 
for  vehicles  at  any  ordinary  speed,  and  that 
footway  pavements  should  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  easy  and  pleasant  to  walk 
upon.  We  all  recognize  a  satisfactory  road- 
way pavement  when  we  ride  over  it,  and  a 
suitable  footway  pavement  when  we  walk 
upon  it,  but  we  are  not  generally  familiar 
with  the  conditions  essential  to  a  properly 
constructed  and  satisfactory  pavement  of 
either  kind.  Indeed,  comparatively  few  of 
us  understand  of  what  a  pavement  really 
consists,  further  than  that  we  are  able  to 
name  the  material  in  the  surface  of  t  hose 
pavements  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In 
the  present  article  we  will  endeavor  to  learn 
something  about  the  essential  parts  of,  and 
the  conditions  requisite  to,  a  suitable  road- 
way pavement. 

Pavements  are  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  facilities  for,  and  reducing  the 
expense  of,  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise and  all  industrial  products,  and  for 


increasing  the  safety,  speed,  comfort,  and 
pleasure  of  travel.  Such  are  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  constructed,  and  for 
any  particular  case,  the  pavement  that 
will  meet  these  conditions  most  effectually 
and  with  the  greatest  degree  of  economy, 
will  be  the  best  and  most  suitable.  It 
should  afford  a  smooth,  even  surface,  offer- 
ing the  least  possible  resistance  to  traction 
and  over  which  vehicles  may  pass  with 
ease,  safety,  and  comfort,  and  should,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  an  impervious  covering 
that  will  protect  the  soil  of  the  natural 
foundation  ;  it  should  also  have  strength  to 
distribute  the  weight  of  the  loads  concen- 
trated upon  the  wheels  over  sufficient  areas 
of  the  natural  foundation  to  be  supported 
without  destructive  effect  upon  that  foun- 
dation. This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
pavement  may  retain  its  smooth  and  even 
surface. 

In  the  construction  of  a  pavement  we 
have  to  deal  with  three  different,  and  more 
or  less  distinct,  features,  namely,  the  vrar- 
ing-surfaee  ;  the  base,  or  artificial  foundation  ; 
and  the  natural  mdtsnil  foundation,  or  roadlted. 
The  first  t  wo  are  integral  parts  of  the  arti- 
ficially constructed  pavement,  while  the 
last  generally  consists  of  the  bed  of  natural 
earth,  or  subsoil,  upon  which  the  pavement 
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ivst*,  although,  where  the  natural  soil  is 
very  unstable,  this  foundation,  also,  is  some- 
times artificially  prepared. 

The  wearing-surface  is  the  upper  layer  of 
material  which  constitutes  the  finished  sur- 
face of  the  roadway  and  which  sustains  the 
traffic;  it  is  that  visible  portion  of  the 
pavement  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and 
by  which  the  traffic  is  directly  affected.  In 
order  that  this  wearing-surface  may  be  sat- 
isfactory for  public  travel,  there  are  certain 
qualities  which  it  should  possess. 

It  should  be  imperciimn  to  water  or  other 
liquids  that  may  fall  upon  or  flow  over  its 
surface,  and  its  surface  should  he  of  such 
form  a*  to  promptly  discharge  them  into  the 
side  gutters  and  drainage  outlets. 

It  should  be  hard,  tough  and  durable,  so  as 
to  resist  the  wear  of  the  traffic  and  the  dis- 
integrating effect  of  the  elements. 

It  should  be  nmnath  and  so  as  to  offer 
the  minimum  resistance  to  traffic,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  afford  a  secure  foothold  for  horses, 
and  one  which  will  not  become  polished 
and  slippery  from  use. 

It  should  be  comparatively  uoiwh-M,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  yield  very  little  dust 
or  mud,  and  should  be  eaxily  cleaned. 

It  should  be  adapted  to  the  grades  and 
suited  to  the  traffic. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
material  that  fill  the  above  requirements 
inure  or  less  perfectly,  and  that  have  proved 
reasonably  satisfactory.  Others  have  also 
been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  suitable. 
The  following  materials  have  been  quite 
extensively  used,  namely :  asphalt,  brick*, 
nt'itir  Mack*,  nfHul  Mock*,  rohhlt'rtouf*,  and 
broken  tianr.  These  materials  are  named  in 
about  the  order  of  their  comparative  merits, 
although  the  true  value  of  any  one  of  them 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
tratfic  to  which  it  is  subjected.  For 
instance,  if  the  pavement  is  subjected  to  a 
constant  and  exceedingly  heavy  traffic, 
granite  blocks  will  be  the  best  material  for 
the  wearing-surface  ;  for  a  residence  street, 
having  a  moderate  traffic  of  reasonably  light 
character,  with  more  or  less  pleasure- 
driving,  asphalt  may  be  the  best.  Most  of 
the  materials  named  above  have  proved 
reasonably  satisfactory  for  the  wearing-sur- 
faces of  properly  constructed  pavements 
where  the  traffic  is  of  the  character  to  which 
the  material  is  adapted. 

As  the  surface  is  the  only  part  of  a  com- 
pleted pavement  that  is  visible,  we  very 
naturally  designate  the  pavement  by  the 


name  of  the  material  constituting  its  wearing- 
surface,  and  we  are  very  apt  also  to  consider 
the  wearing-surface  to  bo  in  all  respects 
representative  of  the  entire  pavement.  We 
not  uncommonly  attribute  the  condition  of 
a  pavement,  and  whatever  of  merit  it  may 
possess,  wholly  to  the  wearing-surface  ;  if 
the  pavement  has  proved  satisfactory,  we 
generally  think  that  another  pavement, 
having  a  wearing-surface  composed  of  the 
same  material,  would  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  if  the  pavement  has  not  proved 
satisfactory,  we  are  inclined  to  condemn  all 
pavements  having  wearing-surfaces  of  the 
same  material. 

This  idea,  though  quite  common,  is  very- 
erroneous.  The  wearing-surface  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  any  pavement,  and  none 
can  be  satisfactory  unless  this  portion  of 
it  is  formed  of  suitable  material  and  is 
properly  constructed.  Though  it  be  ever 
so  well  constructed,  however,  the  wearing- 
surface  cannot  satisfactorily  sustain  the 
traffic  without  being  in  turn  supported  by  a 
firm  and  unyielding  foundation,  any  more 
than  the  superstructure  of  a  building  can 
support  its  contents  and  retain  its  proper 
form  unless  it  is  upheld  by  a  suitable  foun- 
dation, or  than  a  vehicle  that  is  mounted  on 
broken  wheels  can  be  a  satisfactory  means 
of  transportation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wearing-surface  of 
a  pavement  is  properly  little  mare  than  a 
surface,  and,  of  itself  alone,  is  not  capable 
of  sustaining  traffic  and  distributing  weight 
over  a  sufficient  port  ion  of  the  yielding  soil 
beneath  it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  wearing-surface  of  any  pavement  should 
rest  upon,  and  be  sustained  by,  a  founda- 
tion having  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
deformation  from  the  concentrated  loads 
of  the  traffic,  and  it  should  also  distribute 
the  loads  over  sufficient  areas  of  the  under- 
lying soil  so  that  the  soil  will  not  be 
unevenly  compressed  or  distorted,  but  will 
sustain  the  loads  without  injury.  In  any 
pavement,  the  value  and  condition  of  the 
wearing-surface,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
pavement  as  a  whole,  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  foundation.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  a  well-constructed  founda- 
tion of  suitable  material  is  very  essential. 

The  materials  commonly  used  for  the 
foundations  are  hydraulic  cement  concrete, 
bituminous  concrete,  broken  ttonr,  brick*,  (/rnrtt, 
natal,  and  j>tank.  Here,  again,  the  materials 
are  named  in  the  order  of  their  resj)ective 
merits.  Hydraulic  cement  concrete,  com- 
posed of  hydraulic  cement,  sand,  and  broken 
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stone,  forms,  when  it  lias  become  thor- 
oughly set,  a  solid,  unyielding  foundation 
that  is  also  impervious  to  water;  it  very 
efficiently  distributes  the  loads  upon,  and 
protects,  the  underlying  soil  of  the  natural 
foundation  ;  the  same  is,  to  a  less  extent, 
true  of  bituminous  concrete,  which  is  com- 
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the  passage  of  all  subsequent  loads,  thus 
disturbing  and  destroying  the  form  of  the 
wearing-surface,  but  also  retain  water  and 
tend  to  further  destroy  the  natural  founda- 
tion. Plank  foundations  form  at  best  but 
temporary  expedients  ;  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions tliey  soon  decay  and  become  even 
worse  than  useless. 

The  soil  of  the  natural  foundation  should 
consist  of  suitable  material.  Hanipun, 
gravel,  and  sand  are  the  best  materials  ;  clay 
is  good  if  well  drained  ;  any  ordinary 
earthy  material  is  generally  satisfactory  if 
free  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  humus, 
or  vegetable  mold,  is  not  suitable.  Where 
the  natural  soil  is  unsuitable,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  excavate  it  to  a  considerable 
depth  and  fill  in  with  suitable  material, 
such  as  gravel,  sand,  or  hardpan  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  gravel  or  sand  with  clay  forms  a 
good  material  for  this  purpose. 


monly  composed  of  coal-tar  residuum,  creo- 
sote-oil and  broken  stone.  Bricks,  broken 
stone,  gravel  and  sand  all  form,  under  suit- 
able conditions,  reasonably  solid,  but  not 
impervious  foundations,  while  foundations 
formed  of  planks  are  neither  unyielding  nor 
impervious.  Plank  foundations,  as  usually 
constructed,  are  not  capable  of  distributing 
the  loads  concentrated  upon  the  wheels 
over  sufficient  areas  of  the  underlying  soil 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  unevenly 
compressed  ;  depressions  are  formed  in  the 
subsoil  by  the  passage  of  heavy  loads,  which 
not  only  allow  the  planks  to  spring  with 


In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown 
the  cross-section  of  a  brick  pavement.  The 
wearing-surface  b  is  composed  of  bricks  set 
on  edge  upon  the  layer  of  concrete  r,  which 
is  spread  upon  the  natural  earth  foundation 
i'.  The  curbing  k  consists  of  thin  slabs  of 
stone  set  along  the  edges  of  the  roadway  to 
define  its  boundary  and  serve  somewhat  as 
a  retaining  wall  for  the  adjacent  earth. 
The  flagstone /  of  the  sidewalk  rests  directly 
upon  the  layer  of  sand  *,  which  is  spread 
upon  the  natural  earth  foundation  >•,  and 
acts  somewhat  as  a  cushion  to  distribute  and 
equalize  the  pressure. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Theoretical  and  Ph.utk-ai.  Fokmii.as — Rules  ok  Tur.viK  Not  Practical  Fokmclan — Tiikoky 
as  a  Test,  Safeuiard,  and  (4i  me — Riveted  Joists*  as  an  Ex  ample. 


THE  controversy  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  machine-shop,  or  between 
the  drafting-room  and  the  shop,  or 
the  college-graduate  engineer  and  the  prac- 
tical machinist,  is  as  old  as  the  art  of 
machine-building.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
machines  were  built  long  before  theory 
gave  us  the  reasons  for  the  results  obtained, 
and  long  before  the  age  of  formulas.  Among 
the  artisans  of  old,  rules  always  existed, 
deviating  from  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  many  ways,  and  those  rules 
were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  well 
established  by  the  results  obtained  that 
their  correctness  could  not  and  cannot 
to-day  be  questioned;  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  theoretical  investigation  since.  But 
there  have  been  other  rules,  long  cherished 
ones,  many  of  which  are  still  lingering  in 
t  he  minds  of  some  people,  rules  that  theory 
has  no  explanation  for.  These  are  the 
"rules  of  thumb."  While  a  purely  theo- 
retical solution  of  even  the  simplest  prob- 
lem in  the  mechanical  arts  must  necessarily 
be  incomplete  on  account  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  theoretically  considering 
each  and  every  secondary  influence  bearing 
on  the  final  result,  theory  is  the  only  test, 
safeguard,  and  guide  for  our  practical  rules. 
The  "theoretical  formula"  forms  as  it 
were  the  skeleton  upon  which  practical 
experience  builds  the  flesh  which  must 
be  added  to  complete  the  body,  and  the 
result  is  the  "practical  formula,"  which 
takes  account  of  all  minor  details  and 
allows  for  all  those  secondary  influences 
which  theory  had  overlooked,  either  pur- 
posely, to  avoid  too  complicated  a  formula, 
or  without  purpose,  in  cases  where  the  true 
cause  of  a  certain  effect  had  not  been  recog- 
nized. The  more  thoroughly  theory  inves- 
tigates causes  and  subsequent  effects,  the 
more  closely  do  its  formulas  tally  with  those 
obtained  by  practical  methods,  until  finally 
the  ideal  "theoretical"  formula  becomes 
at  the  same  time  the  ideal  "  practical "  one. 
Of  these  there  are  at  present  very  few.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  eternal  peace  will  reign  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  when  there  will 
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be  no  more  mysterious  rules  of  thumb  that 
cannot  be  made  transparent  even  to  the 
strongest  X-rays  that  science  can  produce. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  above,  there  are 
given  below  a  number  of  practical  formulas 
and  tableB  relating  to  riveted  lap-joints— a 
subject  that  is  generally  among  the  first  to 
be  treated  in  text-books  on  machine  design  ; 
and  a  few  remarks  pointing  towards  the 
theories  involved  are  added.  The  tables 
are  considered  as  embodying  the  best  prac- 
tice and  are  valuable,  therefore,  to  the 
practical  machinist  in  laying  out  such  work. 

In  every  case  the  thickness  t  of  the  shell  is 
given,  and  upon  this  the  other  data  are 
dependent.  Commencing  with  the  dimen- 
sions f,  Fig.  1  (the  distance  of  the  center  line 

of  rivets  from  the 
edge  of  each  plate) 
these  must  be  such 
as  to  ensure  safety 
against  the  breaking 
of  the  plate  as  indi- 
cated at  A .  A  simple 
theoretical  formula 
for  calculating  the 
values  of  <•  cannot 
well  be  given,  as  the 
strains  and  stresses 
at  these  points  are 
£  complicated  on  ac- 
count of  calking.  It  is 
an  ordinary  practical 
rule  to  make  e  equal 
to  U  times  the  diameter  d  of  the  rivet ;  for 
thin  plates  this  may  be  somewhat  increased, 
say  to  1|  times  the  diameter  of  the  rivet.  Too 
wide  laps  make  it  difficult  to  calk  the  joints, 
but,  nevertheless,  some  advise  as  wide  a  lap 
as  3  to  ?>\  times  the  diameter.  The  diam- 
eters of  the  rivets  should  be  such  as  to  be 
secure  against  crushing  as  well  as  shearing. 
The  diameters  d  given  in  Table  I  are  safe 
against  crushing,  and  if  the  proper  pitch, 
or  distance  between  rivets,  is  chosen,  they 
will  also  be  safe  against  shearing.  The  diam- 
eter of  rivet  can  be  found  by  theoretical 
deduction,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  hole  which  it 
is  possible  to  punch  ;  or,  in  other  wordp. 
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that,  if  the  diameter  of  the  punch  in  smaller 
than  a  certain  limit,  the  punch  will  be 
crushed.  As,  however,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  "standing  quality" 
of  a  punch,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  theo- 
retical formula  thus  evolved  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  A  practical  rule  however  is  the 
following:  d=  iM  I"-  By  this  formula 
the  values  in  Table  I  have  been  calculated. 
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Pro,  2. 

To  prevent  the  bursting  of 
the  shell  along  the  center 
line  of  the  rivets,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  latter — or 
the  pitch  //—must  be  large 
enough.  Theory  says  as  follows  :  Take  a 
strip  A  of  the  width  p.  ( See  Fig.  2. )  The  ends 
of  this  strip  are  held  together  at  the  joint  by 
one  rivet.  Suppose  sufficient  force  is  applied 
to  tear  the  joint  apart,  then,  either  the 
rivet  will  be  shorn  off  or  the  plate  will  burst 
along  the  center  line  B  V.  To  give  equal 
chance  to  both  elements,  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  rivet  must  be  equal  to  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  metal  of  the  plate  on 
both  sides  of  the  rivet-holes  (/>  —  </).  Now  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  up  the  following 
equations : 

in  which     a  —  cross-sectional  area  of  rivet ; 

.1  —  cross-sectional  area  of  plate 
between  two  rivet-holes  = 
(/>-<f)Xf; 

St  =  shearing  strength  of  mate- 
rial of  rivet  per  square  inch  ; 

.S',  —  tensile  strength  of  material 
of  plate  per  square  inch. 

"XS,  =  {p-d)XtX>Sr 

txst+d~lJ- 

If  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  of 
the  plate  is  known,  either  from  ite  being 
stamped  on  the  plate,  as  is  often  done,  or 
by  actual  testing,  and  if  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  rivet  material  iBalso  known, 
the  above  formula  seems  at  once  serviceable. 


But  it  is  a  purely  theoretical  formula  and, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  does  not  allow  for  vari- 
ous minor  influences  which  are  at  work  on 
the  final  result.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig. 
2,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  plate  at  a  lap-joint  is 
subjected,  not  to  a  straight  pull,  but  to  an 
oblique  one  and  has  therefore  to  resist  a 
force  which  tends  to  bend  it.  We  cannot 
therefore  insert  the  full  tensile  strength  in 
our  formula,  but  must  use  a  smaller  amount. 
Thus,  if  a  material  has  by  test  a  tensile 
Strength  of  45,000  pounds,  it  will  lie  well  to 
substitute  40,000  in  the  formula.  Punching 
the  holes  will  also  have  some  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  plate,  the  material  being 
crowded  up  around  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
Annealing  rectifies  that  however  to  a  great 
extent.  Fig.  2  also  shows  that  the  rivet  is 
not  subjected  to  a  shearing  stress  pure  and 
simple,  but  to  tension  as  well.  It  will  be 
advisable,  therefore,  to  modify  the  constant 
for  S,  also.  It  must  further  be  remembered 
that  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the 
rivet-holes  are  punched  or  drilled.  40,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  a  good  value 
for  iron  rivets  in  punched  holes.  With 
these  values,  then,  our  formula  now  reads 
nX4<i,000 

/  X  40,000  ; 

Table  II  has  been  originally  calculated 
from  this  formula,  but  the  figures  for  ;» 
have  been  still 
more  "rounded 
off,"  so  as  to  in- 
crease more  uni- 
formly with  the 
thickness  of  the 
plates. 

The  original  for- 
mula having  been 
so  much  modified, 
it  is  not  consid- 
ered by  many  any- 
thing out  of  the 
way  to  go  one  step 
further  for  simplic- 
ity's sake  and  to 
assume  $,  —  S„  which  makes  the  formula 
look  like  this : 


Fig.  3. 


d 


P 


From  this,  Table  III  has  been  calculated. 
The  assumption  that  8.  =  >St  is  not  neces- 
sarily arbitrary,  however,  as,  in  cases  when* 
the  holes  are  drilled  in  iron  plates,  this  con- 
dition approximately  exists.  The  figures  in 
Table  III  are  also  better  suited  for  steel 
plates  and  iron  rivets. 
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TABLE  II. 

Sini/I'  -riivird  tap-jinnt* 
for  imiughl-inm  plate*, 
hotr*    puurh'd.   wit  an- 


TABLE  III. 

Sintfte-rirrtttl  lap-joint* 
fur  icriniQht-inm  plater, 
hole*  drilled,  or  ttrtl  plat,* 
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TABLE  IV. 

tap-joint*  fur  trmaattt-irun  platr*,  punch, it 
htjr*,  nnt  annralrd. 
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For  double-riveted  lap-joints  our  last  for- 
mulas evidently  take  the  following  forms  : 
2f/  -  46,000      ,  2»i  , 

1  +  40,000  t  ~d=p* 

as  can  easily  be  seen  from  Fig.  3,  following 
the  same  reasoning  as  before  in  dealing  with 


the  single  joint.  Tables  IV  and  V  give 
good  practical  values  for  p. 

It  remains  to  say  something  about  the 
values  of  r,  the  distance  between  center  lines 
of  rivets.    These  have  been 
chosen  simply  so  that  each  ^ 
rivet  lies  outside  of  two  circles 
drawn  around  the  two  adjoin- 
ing rivet*  with  a  radius  equal 

to  P  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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TABLE  V. 
lap-joint*,  fur  vromjht-iroH  plate*,  drilled 
hot,*  or  *t„i  plate*  with  iron  riirtt. 
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The  foregoing  illustration  shows  how 
much  practical  rules  deviate  from  the  result* 
of  theoretical  calculations ;  it  shows  also, 
however,  that  the  latter  are  the  true  start- 
ing-point*— the  foundations  to  build  on  with 
practical  experiment*.  The  same  principle 
should  be  followed  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  machine-designing.  There  are  even 
many  cases  where  a  calculation  beforehand 
is  out  of  the  question,  where  one  must 
almost  lay  out  the  whole  machine  by  intui- 
tion and  then  go  over  it  with  the  magnify- 
ing-glassof  theory,  and  add  where  we  find 
too  little  and  take  off  where  we  find  too 
much. 
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ANCIENT  philosophers  regarded  lire  and 
water  as  two  elements  which  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.  But 
modern  science  has  demonstrated  that 
water  can  1h»  decomposed  into  two  gases, 
one  of  which  will  burn  ;  and  again,  that 
water  is  one  of  the  products  of  combustion. 
For  experimental  purposes,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
is  effected  by  rlr<iroh/*i*—a  method  fully 
described  in  Home  Sti  dy  Maoazine  for 
December,  1896.  We  will  now  describe  the 
commercial  process  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hydrogen-  or  water-gas — explain- 
ing how  it  is  made  to  furnish  light  and  heat 
for  public  use. 

The  first  operation  is  carried  on  in  the 
'•  generator."  This  is  practically  a  large 
receptacle  or  tire-pot,  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  hermetically  sealed  at  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  It 
is  filled  with  a  mass  of  anthracite  coal — 
technically  called  a  "  charge."  This  is  fired 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  incandescence 
through  the  aid  of  a  blast  of  air  from  a 
blower.  This  is  the  only  draft  that  the 
fire  receives,  since  the  generator  is  sealed. 
The  heated  gases — the  product  of  this  vigor- 
ous combustion— pass  upwards  through  the 
"superheater"  or  "regenerator."  Here 
they  meet  with  a  surface  of  hot  brickwork, 
arranged  in  a  checkered  fashion  in  order  to 
expose  the  ascending  gases  to  a  large  heat- 
ing urea.  The  air-blast  is  continued  until, 
on  looking  through  the  peephole  at  the 
side  of  the  regenerator,  these  bricks  are 
seen  to  be  very  highly  heated.  The  air- 
valve  is  then  clo^-d  and  a  jet  of  steam  is 
forced  upward  through  the  glowing  coal. 
The  heated  carbon,  searching  for  oxygen, 
cannot  find  it  in  a  free  state  now  that  the 
air-blast  is  shut  off,  so  it  takes  it  from  the 
steam,  uniting  with  it  to  form  carbon 
dioxide  (  CO,)  and  liberating  the  hydrogen, 
lint  in  passing  through  the  remainder  of 
the  glowing  coal,  the  greater  part  of  the  ( '<K 
loses  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  and  becomes 
carbon  monoxide  (CO).    This  is  the  gas 


which  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame  on  the 
top  of  a  freshly-coaled  fire.  It  is  the  n*sult 
of  carbon  burning  in  an  insufficient  supply 
of  oxygen. 

The  gases,  then,  which  (hiss  upwards  into 
the  regenerator  are  hydrogen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  carbon  dioxide;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  sulphur  gases  formed 
from  the  impurities  in  the  coal.  As  all  these 
gases  enter  the  lower  end  of  the  regenerator, 
they  meet  with  a  spray  of  petroleum,  which 
is  forced  in  by  a  small  jet  of  steam.  The 
purpose  of  this  petroleum  is  to  furnish  car- 
bon to  the  gas,  |H'troleum  itself  being  what 
is  called  a  hydrocarbon,  that  is,  composed 
largely  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Now. 
hydrogen  alone  is  not  an  illuminant;  it 
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burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Every  illu- 
minant, whether  candle,  lamp,  gas,  or  elec- 
tric, depends  upon  incandescent  carbon  for 
its  luminosity;  carbon,  then,  is  added  to  the 
gas  to  make  its  flame  luminous. 

The  gases  mingle  with  the  petroleum 
spray  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  heated 
brickwork.  I  lere  the  intense  heat  volatilizes 
the  oil,  which  becomes  chemically  changed 
into  various  gaseous  and  tarry  products. 
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After  the  steam-blast  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  20  minutes,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
heat the  apparatus,  so  the  steam-valve  is 
closed  and  the  air- valve  opened.  One  charge 
of  coal  lasts  through  two  complete  charges 
of  steam  and  air,  or  about  80  minutes.  These 
figures  vary  considerably  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  quantity  of  gas  liberated  at 
each  coal  charge  is  from  about  12  to  15  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  In  the  24  hours  of  a  winter's 
day,  about  10  charges  of  coal  are  used. 

The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in 
the  regenerator  is  called  '*  fixing  the  gas.  " 
This  hot  fixed  gas  contains  some  tarry  prod- 
ucts which  are  condensable.  These  must 
be  removed,  or  the  gas-pipes  would  soon 
become  choked.  So  the  gas  is  passed  through 
a  sort  of  trap,  filled  with  water.  This  cools 
it  somewhat  and  also  prevents  any  back- 
ward nish.    It  then  enters  whut  is  called  a 

scrubber.  M  There  are  various  forms  of 
scrubbers,  but  the  main  principle  of  them 
all  is  to  bring  the  gas  in  contact  with  a  con- 
stantly renewed  supply  of  cold  water.  The 
cooling  condenses  the  heavy  tars  and  they 
flow  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrubber.  The 
gas  is  then  passed  through  other  condensers, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  ordinary 
upright  tubular  boiler.  The  hot  gas  passes 
through  the  tubes,  entering  them  at  the  top 
and  passing  out  at  the  bottom.  These  tubes 
are  surrounded  by  cold  water,  which  enters 
at  the  bottom,  under  pressure,  and  flows 
out  at  the  top.  From  one  condenser  the  gas 
(tasses  on  to  a  second  and  sometimes  to  a 
third,  and  when  it  makes  its  final  exit,  it  is 
quite  cool. 

The  gas  next  passes  into  a  system  of  pipe- 
works,  through  which  it  is  diverted  by 
means  of  valves  into  the  purifiers.  These 
purifiers  consist  of  large  flat  iron  boxes. 
They  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four.  Three  of 
them  are  always  in  use,  the  fourth  being 
kept  for  a  change-off  during  the  cleaning  of 
any  one  of  the  other  three.  Kach  box  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and 
sawdust.  The  sawdust  has  no  chemical 
effect,  being  added  merely  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  separation.  The  lime  unites 
with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  forms  calcium 
carlwnate.  It  also  takes  up  some  of  the  sul- 
phur, forming  sulphide  of  calcium.  The 
remaining  sulphur  compounds  are  taken  up 
by  the  iron  oxide,  and  form  sulphide  of  iron. 
The  gas  is  now  ready  for  use  and  passes  into 
the  station  meter. 

This  consists  of  a  large  cylindrical  vessel 
about  10  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long. 


An  exterior  view  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
interior  is  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  vessel 
is  a  little  more  than  half-full  of  water.  The 
gas  enters  at  /'  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  parses  into  one  of  the  four  par- 
titions of  the  drum,  as  shown.  Its  exit  is 
cut  off  at  C  by  the  water,  so  it  raises  the 
partition ;  in  other  words,  it  causes  the 
drum  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  hands  of  a  clock.  As  the  outer  end  of  the 
partition  emerges  from  the  water  at  />, 
the  gas  escapes  into  the  space  between  the 
drum  and  the  external  cylinder  and  passes 
out  through  a  pipe  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  instrument  is  known  as  a  wet  meter  and 
is  an  accurate  index  of  the  output  of  the 
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works,  for  it  is  operated  entirely  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas;  and  since  each  partition 
holds  a  known  amount,  the  total  volume 
which  passes  through  the  meter  may  be 
measured  by  recording  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions. This  is  done  by  a  mechanical 
counting  device  attached  to  the  cylinder, 
the  dials  in  front  recording  the  number. 

After  escaping  from  the  meter,  the  gas 
flows  through  pipes  to  the  gas-holder  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  consists  of  an  inverted  ves- 
sel of  sheet  iron,  which  floats  in  a  tank  of 
water,  and  rises  and  sinks  as  the  volume 
of  gas  in  it  varies.  The  pipe  through  which 
t  he  gas  enters,  opens  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  another  pij>e  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  provides  for  its  exit.  As  t  he  holder 
rises  and  falls,  it  is  kept  in  position  by  the 
rollers  or  pulleys  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
modern  gas-holder  is  a  triumph  of  mechan- 
ical skill.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  constructing  a  |holder  which 
would  have  the  necessary  strength,  and  still 
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be  of  light  weight.  There  may  be  several 
cylinders,  or  lifts.  As  soon  aa  one  is  filled, 
it  hooks  into  a  projecting  flange  on  the  next 
lower  one  and  raises  that.  It  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  gasworks,  as  it  accom- 
plishes several  purposes.    It  stores  the  gas 
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that  is  manufactured  during  the  part  of  the 
day  when  there  is  little  demand,  and,  when 
the  gas  is  in  use,  forces  it  out  with  a  nearly 
constant  pressure  by  reason  of  its  own 
weight.  It  also  misrn  the  gas  from  different 
charges  so  that  the  product  as  sent  through 
the  mains  will  be  of  uniform  illuminating 
power. 

The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  mains  is 
regulated  by  the  "station  governor."  This 
instrument  is  so  delicately  constructed  that 
the  owning  of  20  burners  on  the  mains  will 
cause  it  to  automatically  increase  the  supply. 
Near  the  governor  is  a  U  tube  containing 
water.  One  arm  is  open  to  the  air,  and  the 
other  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 
The  difference  in  height  of  the  two  columns 
indicates  the  pressure.  In  the  olhee,  an 
automatic  register  and  pressure-gauge  are  in 
sight  of  the  superintendent.  These  read  the 
same  as  the  U  tube  in  front  of  the  governor, 
and  a  breakdown  is  immediately  discovered. 

From  the  governor  the  gas  passes  out 
through  the  mains.  Sometimes,  when  the 
mainsextend  a  greatdistance  from  the  works, 
an  auxiliary  holder  is  constructed,  which 
regulates  the  pressure  for  that  district.  At 
the  consumer's  the  gas  is  again  measured 
by  a  small  dry  meter. 

Ix>t  us  now  examine  the  flame  of  the  burn- 
inggas.  Just  above  the  tip  is  the  blue  space 
marked  H  in  Fig.  4.  If  we  insert  the  end 
of  a  glass  tube  into  this  space,  we  may 
observe  a  deposit  of  water  near  the  upper 
end.  On  the  approach  of  a  match  the 
issuing  gas  will  ignite.    This  blue  area  of 


intense  heat  and  low  illuminating  power  is 
burning  hydrogen.  It  unites  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  and  forms  water,  which  con- 
denses in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Along 
with  the  hydrogen  come  the  hydrocarbons. 
They  are  decomposed  in  the  dark  space  just 
above  //—marked  <  —and  the  carbon  is  free. 
During  its  passage  through  the  flame,  it 
becomes  incandescent,  and  then  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon  diox- 
ide. When  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  or  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  all  the  carbon  is  not 
consumed,  and  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  soot. 
The  dark  fringe  around  the  flame  is  caused 
by  the  condensation  of  the  carbon  as  it 
meets  with  the  cool  air.  If  we  raise  the 
tube  from  its  first  position,  until  the  end  lies 
in  the  area  of  illumination,  the  little  flame 
will  go  out,  and  in  its  place  we  will  have 
Btnoke. 

If  a  cold  glass  plate  is  brought  near  the 
top  of  the  flame,  a  band  of  soot  will  be 
deposited  upon  its  surface.  If  now  we  take 
a  tdbe  and  blow  through  the  flame  horizon- 
tally at  //,  the  entire  flame  will  become  blue. 
If  we  now  hold  the  cold  plate  near  this 
flame,  no  soot  will  be  deposited,  showing 
that  the  carbon  has  all  been  consumed.  If 
a  wire  is  held  in  this  blue  flame,  it  will 
become  white  hot  in  a  few  seconds,  owing 
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to  the  intense  heat  produced  by  bringing 
plenty  of  oxygen  to  the  flame,  and  con- 
sumingall  the  carbon.  This  is  the  principle 
of  Bunsen  burners  and  gas-stoves,  in  which 
air  is  admitted  to  the  gas-pipe  before  it 
reaches  the  burner,  is  drawn  along  by  the 
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motion  of  the  gas,  and  furnishes  to  the  flame 
an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  The  new  gas- 
burner  of  the  Welsbach  type  consist*  of  an 
incombustible  ash  mantel  which  is  heated  to 
incandescence  by  a  small  Bunsen  burner. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  electricity  as 
an  illuminant  has  stimulated  the  gas  manu- 


facturer to  the  production  of  a  better  qual- 
ity of  gas,  and  the  provision  of  means  for 
its  economical  use,  both  as  an  illuminant 
and  as  a  heating  agent,  and  the  time  is 
possibly  not  far  distant  when  gas  will  be 
used  instead  of  coal  or  wood,  for  cooking 
our  food  and  warming  our  homes. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

C.  H.  Dimpfel,  Ph.  D. 

Its  Composition  ani»  How  Detekminei»— Oir  Breathing  Groans— We  Live  at  the 
Bottom  ok  an  Aekiai.  Ocean   Deei»-Ska  Fish— Balloonino. 


OF  ALL  our  surroundings,  we  are  probably 
most  familiar  with  that  invisible  some- 
thing which  we  call  (he  ntm^ht-re,  and 
which   we  are  industriously  engaged  in 
pumping  into  our  lungs  "  for  dear  life," 
every  moment  of  our  existence. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  aerial  envelope 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  con- 
stitutes the  ocean  of  air  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  are  living.  The  exact  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  unknown  ;  it  is  generally 
given  as  from  30  to  35  miles  ;  observations, 
however,  upon  the  zodiacal  light  and  mete- 
oric showers  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  from  50  to  60  miles. 

Thanks  to  certain  self-acting  arrangements 
in  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal 
organism,  the  respiratory  organs  work 
mechanically  and  perform  their  unceasing 
labors  so  quietly  and  regularly  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  scarcely  give  a  thought  to 
them,  unless,  in  some  way  or  other,  they 
get  out  of  order.  It  hardly  ever  occurs  to 
us  that  we  are  living  and  breathing  at  the 
bottom  of  an  immensely  deep  aerial  ocean, 
deeper  and  wider  to  an  enormous  extent 
than  the  watery  oceans  we  are  familiar 
with,  and  agitated  by  tides  and  currents 
and  furious  whirlpools,  compared  to  which 
the  disturbances  of  the  watery  oceans  are 
the  merest  pigmies. 

The  first  question  which  occurs  to  the 
thinking  mind  is,  of  what  is  this  immense 
aerial  ocean  composed  ;  what  are  the  gases 
and  what  their  proportions  ? 

The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
has  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
experimental  research.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportion,  according  to 


Dumas  and  Boussingault,  of  23.13  of  oxygen 
to  7«.H7  of  nitrogen.  It  also  contains  a  little 
less  than  1  per  cent,  by  volume  of  a  gas,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor 
Ramsey,  and  named  by  them  argon  ;  traces 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  variable  propor- 
tion of  vapor  of  water  ;  in  addition  to  these 
it  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  little  hydrogen  disul- 
phide. 

Air  has  been  brought  from  the  lofty 
Alpine  heights,  and  from  the  dry,  over- 
heated plains  of  Kgypt ;  it  has  been  brought 
from  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet  by  the  aid 
of  a  balloon  ;  it  has  been  examined  in  large 
cities,  such  as  London  and  New  York,  and 
in  small,  out-of-the-way  country  places; 
still,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remains 
pretty  nearly  al  ways  constant.  The  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  however,  being  caused 
by  local  influences,  varies  somewhat. 

That  the  atmosphere  is  a  purely  mechan- 
ical mixture  of  gases,  and  not  a  chemical 
compound,  has  and  can  be  ascertained  as 
well  by  analysis  as  by  synthesis.  The  former 
method  is  the  one  by  which  Lavoisier  first 
established  the  composition  of  air.  His 
experiment,  now  a  classic  one  in  chemistry, 
was  performed  in  the  following  way :  A 
glass  balloon  with  a  long  neck,  as  shown  at 
a  in  Fig.  1,  was  partially  filled  with  mercury. 
This  was  heated.  The  neck  paswd  down 
under  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  an 
adjoining  trough  b  and  then  up  into  a  bell- 
glass  c — also  full  of  air— whose  month  was 
sealed  by  the  mercury.  On  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  in  a  to  near 
the  boiling-point,  a  red  powder  began  to 
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accumulate  upon  its  surface,  the  volume  of 
the  air  in  t  at  tlie  same  time  proportionally 
diminishing,  until,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days,  the  contraction  of  volume  ceased,  and 
the  experiment  was  concluded.  The  gas 
contained  in  the  apparatus  was  found  to  be 
nitrogen  ;  and,  by  collecting  the  red  powder 


Pig.  I, 


and  heating  it,  the  mercury  was*  reproduced 
and  a  gas  evolved,  which  proved  to  be 
oxygen. 

This  experiment,  however,  was  purely 
qualitative,  proving  only  the  broad  fact  that 
air  consisted  largely  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, mechanically  mixed.  An  approximate 
quantitative  experiment  may  be  easily  per- 
formed by  taking  a  graduated  tube  full  of 
air,  placing  in  it  a  piece  of  phosphorus  /», 
Fig.  2,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  wire,  and 
immersing  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  a  bowl 
of  mercury.  By  the  slow  combustion  of 
the  phosphorus,  the  oxygen  will  be  removed 
from  the  air,  and  the  mercury  will  naturally 
rise  to  fill  the  space  which  the  oxygen  had 
previously  occupied.  The  nitrogen  will  be 
left  in  the  tube.  Knowing  the  original 
volume  of  the  air,  its  composition  may  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  increased  volume 
of  the  mercury  in  the  graduated  tube. 

A  far  more  accurate  quantitative  analysis 
of  air,  however,  may  be  made  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  apparatus  known  as  an  eudiomtttr 
(see  Fig. .'?).  A  measured  quantity  of  air  is 
placed  in  a  eudiometer,  and  hydrogen  is 
added  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  coin- 
bine  with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  present  ; 
on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  effected,  and  on  the 
gas  regaining  its  original  temperature,  the 
volume  is  found  to  be  much  less.  As  water 
is  composed  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
1  of  oxygen,  the  amount  of  oxygen  pres- 
ent in  the  gaseous  mixture  is  one-third  of 


the  diminution  observed.  The  eudiometer 
employed  for  this  purpose  should,  of  course, 
be  graduated.  Supposing  that  10  cubic 
inches  of  air  have  been  introduced  and 
5  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  added  ;  after  the 
explosion  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be 
reduced  from  15  to  about  9  cubic  inches  : 
10  cubic  inches  of  air,  there- 
fore, contain  =  —  2  cubic  inches 
o 

of  oxygen. 

The  composition  by  weight  is 
most  exactly  ascertained  by 
passing  air  over  red-hot  copper, 
due  precautions  being  taken  to 
avoid  error.  The  copper  is 
placed  in  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing,  as  shown  at  d,  Fig.  4, 
with'  which  it  is  weighed  ;  an 
exhausted  receiver  /*  is  also 
weighed  and  attached  to  one 
end  <>f  this  tube  ;  the  other  is 
connected  with  four  U  tubes, 
two  of  which  are  filled  with 
caustic  potash  and  two  with  sulphuric  acid 
for  removing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water. 
The  glass  tubing  a  is  raised  to  red  heat, 
the  stop-cocks  of  the  receiver  are  opened, 
and  a  slow  current  of  air  passes  over  the 
copper  ;  its  oxygen  is  removed  and  nitrogen 
only  passes  into  the  empty  receiver.  The 
gain  in  weight  of  the  copper  represents  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen,  and  that  of  the 
receiver  the  weight  of  nitrogen. 

It  ha8  already  been  stated  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
breathing  of  animals  and  the  burning  of 
carbonaceous  bodies  are  continually  supply- 
ing this  gas  ;  and  although  this  operation  is 


no.  j. 
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proceeding  without  intermission,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  practically  con- 
stant. Its  amount  varies  between  3  and  0 
parts  in  10,000,  according  to  the  locality 
when',  and  the  time  when,  the  gas  is  col- 
lected.   This  quantity,  small  though  it  may 
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appear,  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  being  the  source  from  which 
all  organic  carbon  in  nature  is  derived. 
Animal*  can  only  assimilate  carbon  from 
previously  existing  organic  compounds. 
Vegetables  decompose  carbon  dioxide,  using 
the  carbon  in  the  formation  of  their  tissues 
and  liberating  the  oxygen  in  the  free  state. 

The  effect*,  therefore,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  on  the  atmosphere  are  opposite  in 
character :  the  one  removes  oxygen  and 
returns  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  other  decom- 
poses this  compound  and  again  yields  oxy- 
gen to  the  air  I  this  return  action  is,  how- 


or  oppression?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  the  pressure  of  the  paltry 
four  or  five  miles  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  crush  strong-closed  vessels  of  metal  or 
thick  glass  which  may  be  attached  to  sound- 
ing-lines— a  fact  which  maybe  easily  under- 
stock when  we  stop  to  think  that  every 
fathom,  as  the  mariner  says,  or  in  plain 
English,  every  six  feet  of  water,  means  a 
pressure  of  about  two  and  one-half  pounds 
on  every  square  inch  of  surface  ;  so  that 
when  thousands  of  fathoms  are  in  question, 
the  pressure  on  every  square  inch  runs  well 


Ki...  i. 


ever,  partially  balanced  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  decay )  ;  t  hese  t  wo  processes  going 
on  simultaneously,  keep  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  within  certain 
limits.  The  decomposition  of  some  rock- 
forming  minerals,  as  feldspar,  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  combines  with 
the  bases  that  they  contain,  is  another 
important  drain  on  the  amount  of  this  gas 
in  the  air. 

The  amount  of  water  vapor  which  the 
atmosphere  contains  varies  considerably,  but 
there  is  always  more  or  less  of  this  vapor 
present.  Its  presence  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  bringing  a  vessel  of  ice-cold  water 
into  a  room  :  the  vapor  condenses  on  the 
outside  as  a  film  of  moisture. 

Ammonia  is  only  found  in  air  in  minute 
traces.  These,  however,  are  important,  as 
from  them  the  plants  obtain  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  nitrogen. 

Having  now  satisfied  our  curiosity  in 
regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  an  important  physical  question 
remains  to  be  settled. 

We  often  hear  the  question,  Why  do  we 
not,  as  dwellers  at  such  an  immense  depth 
in  the  aerial  ocean,  feel  any  sens**  of  weight 


up  into  tons.  This  being  so,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  living  creatures  at  such  a  depth,  or 
even  lesser  depths,  must'  be  so  constituted 
as  to  be  able  to  stand  the  pressure  ujmhi 
them  ;  and  this  they  are  able  to  do  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  they  are  filled 
with  fluid  already  compressed  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  outside  them,  and  hence  not 
liable  to  further  compression,  so  that  they 
are  quite  at  their  ease  despite  their  enor- 
mous burden.  Let,  however,  one  of  these 
denizens  of  the  deepest  sea  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  the  plummet,  and  mistaking 
it  for  a  dainty  morsel,  pay  the  penalty  by 
being  hauled  up  with  it  to  the  surface,  ami 
what  will  then  happen?  Sad  to  say,  long 
before  the  surface  is  reached,  the  outside 
pressure  l>eing  reduced,  the  compressed 
fluids  inside  expand,  and  bang  goes  the 
ent  ire  economy  of  the  poor,  deluded  aspirant 
to  "realms  above,"  where  nothing  but  tat- 
ters and  fragments  arrive,  as  the  result  of 
the  explosion. 

We  deep-sea  fish  of  the  aerial  ocean  find 
ourselves  exactly  in  the  same  predicament, 
under  similar  conditions.  Our  bodies  are 
permeated  with  fluids  and  gases  all  com- 
pressed to  exactly  the  right  degree  by  the 
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weight  of  the  air  above  and  around  us. 
Hence,  ae  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  feel  any 
sense  of  oppression,  notwithstanding  that 
every  square  ineh  of  us  bears  a  weight  of 
nearly  fifteen  pounds  ;  though,  doubtless, 
our  feelings  of  discomfort  under  unuBual 
conditions  of  the  barometer  may  be  imputed 
to  this  fine  adjustment  being  slightly  upset. 

Let  us,  however,  try  to  upset  it  a  little 
more  by  chartering  a  balloon  and  imitating 
our  hungry  and  dainty  fishy  friends.  For  a 
few  thousand  feet  we  will  feel  all  right 
enough,  and  we  can  regard  the  prospect 
below  with  fair  equanimity.  Presently, 
however,  our  internal  adjustment  begins  to  go 
wrong  ;  wc  begin,  upparcntly,  to  swell — not, 
perhaps,  so  visibly  as  Sam  Weller's  young 
woman  at  the  tea-meeting — but  certainly 
enough  to  render  us  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  this  swelling  sensation  goes  on  increas- 
ing the  higher  we  rise,  until,  unless  the 
balloon-valve  is  pulled  in  time,  our  veins 
burst  their  walls. 

Between  the  aerial  and  the  watery  ocean 
there  are,  however,  wide  differences  of  con- 
dition, apart  from  the  minor  one  of  density. 
In  the  watery  ocean  it  is  the  surface  which 
forms  the  chief  area  of  life  and  tidal  activity. 


The  water  in  the  profoundest  depth  is  nearly 
motionless,  is  w  rapt  in  absolute  darkness 
( so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  sunlight  is  concerned ), 
and  its  temperature,  even  under  the  tropic 
sun,  is  at  or  very  near  freezing-point. 

In  the  aerial  ocean,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  greater  lightness  of  air  permits 
its  currents  to  influence  it  from  bottom  to 
top,  the  chief  area  of  life  is  at  the  bottom  ; 
light  permeates  it  freely,  and  while  the  tem- 
perature at  the  bottom  may  be  high,  it  is 
only  necessary,  even  in  tropical  countries, 
to  ascend  a  comparatively  few  thousands  of 
feet  to  find  not  merely  that  the  freezing-point 
is  reached,  but  that  the  higher  we  climb  the 
colder  it  becomes,  until,  finally,  could  an 
unexploded  mortal  manage  to  reach  its 
limits,  the  inconceivable  cold  of  space  itself 
would  be  encountered.  These  opposite  con- 
ditions are  both  due  to  cine  and  the  same 
cause.  It  is  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun, 
which,  refusing  to  part  with  their  heat  to 
the  air,  and  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  a 
short  distance  into  the  water,  confine  their 
beneficent  warmth  to  the  earth's  surface  as 
the  bottom  of  the  aerial  ocean,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas  as  the  uppermost  limit  of 
the  watery  one. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 
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THE  WAR  IN  INDIA.— Another  war  in 
India !  It  is  barely  three  years  since 
the  last  one  was  fought.  Why  does 
the  world  so  frequently  hear  of  war  in 
India?  Why  are  the  British  there  at  all  ? 
Why  should  that  small  island,  (ireat 
Britain,  continually  obtrude  itself  on  the 
public  eye,  and  be  involved  in  disturbances 
far  from  her  own  shores?  Such  questions 
are  often  asked,  and  the  incident*  of  the 
present  time  suggest  an  answer. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  not  the 
British  empire.  The  British  empire  includes 
Great  Britain,  her  family,  the  colonies,  and 
her  great  dependency,  India,  to  whom  she 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  kind  and  careful  step- 
mother. And  in  such  a  large  family,  so 
widely  scattered,  with  such  diverse  interests 
to  develop  and  protect,  occasional  disturb- 
ances must  inevitably  take  place,  unless, 
indeed,  the  empire  becomes  a  Utopia,  and 
guardian  angels  descend  to  be  her  governors  ! 


And  why  are  the  British  in  India?  Amer- 
icans, with  British  blood  in  their  veins, 
with  British  traditions  behind  them,  and 
history  which  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of 
Britain  before  them,  recognize  the  irrepress- 
ible power  of  expansion  that  belongs  to 
nations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  that 
wherever  on  the  face  of  this  earth  they  gain 
a  foothold  there  they  stay  and  take  posses- 
sion, whether  they  are  Americans  subdu- 
ing and  exterminating  tribes  of  Indians, 
or  British  establishing  their  rule  over 
millions  of  East  Indians.  That  is  why  the 
British  are  in  India.  And  if  they  were  not 
there  what  would  have  happened?  It  is 
incredible  that  in  these  days  a  fertile  and 
accessible,  but  ill-governed,  country  would 
have  been  left  to  itself,  torn  by  internecine 
wars,  ignorant  of  the  arts  by  which  com- 
merce may  be  developed  and  its  products 
made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 
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There  was  a  time  when  France,  Holland, 
and  Portugal  were  England's  rivals  in  India. 
Would  the  world  have  been  any  better  off  if 
either  of  those  nations  had  won  the  prize  ? 

For  good  or  for  ill,  however,  the  British 
are  in  India ;  and  before  the  causes  and 
incidents  of  the  present  frontier  war  are 
considered,  it  will  he  interesting  to  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  this  Asiatic  peninsula. 

Not  long  after  Columbus  had  sailed  west- 
ward and  discovered  America,  a  Portuguese1 
navigator,  Yasco  da  (iaina,  sailed  eastward 
and  discovered  the  water-route  from  Europe 
to  India,  round  the  south  of  Africa,  Before 
his  time  India  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
long,  dangerous,  and  difficult  land  journey. 
The  mountains  which  divide  her  from  the 
rest  of  Asia  are  quite  impassable,  except  at 
a  very  few  (joints  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  ;  and  through  these  passes,  bet  ween 
the  territories  now  known  as  Afghanistan 
«>n  the  one  side,  and  the  Punjab  on  the 
other,  have  poured  the  armies  which  in  past 
ages  have  entered  India,  and  there  acquired 
dominion  for  their  masters.  Many  such 
invasions  have  taken  place  ;  for  India,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Nabobs,  who  made  their  fortunes  there  a 
few  generations  ago,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  great  period 
of  maritime  adventure,  and  when  once 
Vasco  da  (iaina  had  shown  the  way,  the 
ships  of  Europe  became  familiar  objects  on 
the  shores  of  India.  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Portugal  made  settlements  on  the 
coasts,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the  natural 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  country. 
None  went  there  with  the  desire  or  inten- 
tion of  conquest.  The  first  shijw  carried  no 
soldiers,  but  merchants,  who  had  arms  suffi- 
cient only  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
giKwls,  and  who  expected  and  desired  to  sus- 
tain friendly  relations  with  the  native  races. 
The  East  India  Company  of  England,  which 
was  eventually  to  obtain  control  of  the 
country,  was  formed  in  1599  by  a  few 
London  merchant*  who  objected  to  the 
high  price  which  Dutch  traders  put  on 
Indian  pepper,  a  point  about  which  they 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  fight ! 

If  only  one  nation  had  settled  in  India 
her  destiny  might  have  been  very  different. 
But  during  the  eighteenth  century  England 
and  France,  who  kept  well  abreast  in  the 
race  for  commercial  power  in  Asia,  were 
frequently  at  war,  and  part  of  their  quarrel 
was  fought  out  in  India,  with  the  aid  of 


native  troops  on  both  sides.  For  India  is 
not  a  single  country,  inhabited  by  one  race, 
and  speaking  one  language.  It  is,  like 
Europe,  a  vast  territory,  divided  among 
many  governments,  with  a  variety  of  peoples 
and  of  tongues.  It  was  easy  for  England 
and  for  France  to  secure  allies  from  tribes 
which  were  themselves  at  enmity,  and  had 
feuds  of  their  own  to  settle.  The  fortune  of 
war,  the  political  conditions  at  home,  and 
the  superior  military  skill  of  the  English 
leaders  at  a  critical  juncture,  combined  to 
decide  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land's favor.  The  East  India  Company, 
with  the  protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
as  its  main  object,  continued  to  make  trea- 
ties witli  friendly  tribes,  and  to  tight  those 
who  were  unfriendly — always  with  the  aid 
of  native  troops — until  large  sections  of  the 
country  were  under  it*  control. 

As  long  as  anything  has  been  known  in 
detail  of  the  history  of  India,  she  has  been 
the  prey  of  invading  races.  The  Marathas, 
who  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical ;  robbery  and  violence  prevailed  and 
were  unpunished,  and  organized  resistance 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  oppressed 
seemed  impossible.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  continue  in  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  European  race  whose  commerce 
was  liable  to  injury  and  even  to  ruin  from 
these  internal  troubles,  and  who  had  learned 
by  experience  that  nat  ive  troops  would  fight 
faithfully  under  foreign  commanders  when 
well  paid  and  well  led ;  and  after  many 
years  of  alternate  peace  and  conflict,  the 
East  India  Company  found  itself  the  ruler 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  this 
conquest  was  not  made  by  England  as  a 
nation  ;  but  that  a  trading  company,  begin- 
ning business  in  a  very  small  way,  by 
degrees  acquired  this  rich  pri7.e,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  mother  country  only  when  its 
government  became  too  great  a  matter  for 
private  management,  (ireat  Britain,  a  small 
island  in  the  North  Atlantic,  could  never 
have  dreamed  of  conquering  India,  a  vast 
territory  many  thousand  miles  away,  had 
she  been  opposed  by  a  united  people  fighting 
for  their  fatherland.  She  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  this  great  dependency  by  other 
means  than  by  brute  force,  and  by  other 
means  she  must  hold  it,  if  her  power  is  to 
endure.  The  means  by  which  she  proposes 
to  hold  it  are  the  maintenance  of  /xu 
Rritnmtica,  "  Britain's  peace,"  so  that  every 
man's  life  and  property  may  be  safe  ;  the 
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equal  administration  of  justice,  irrespec- 
tive of  color  or  of  race;  just  taxation, 
amounting  to  less  than  one-half  of  that 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  native  rulers,  and 
of  which  every  rupee  is  spent  on  the  defence, 
the  government,  and  the  development  of 
India ;  the  spread  of  education  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  those  products  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, railroads,  telegraphs,  canals,  and  good 
roads,  which  may  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  the  country  and  of  the  j>eopIe.  She  has 
made  many  mistakes,  many  failures  in  judg- 
ment, many  blunders ;  and  the  agents  of 
the  Kast  India  Company  in  the  early  days 
of  its  power  committed  some  crimes  which 
have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  have 
never  been  forgotten.  Rut  some  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  of  the  century  have  sjient 
their  lives  in  India,  working  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  endeav- 
oring to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  people  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast. 

Since  1858  England  has  had  to  solve  a 
problem  such  as  the  history  of  the  world 
lias  never  before  presented  :  the  peaceable 
government  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people,  who,  in  race,  in 
language,  in  religion,  and  in  customs,  differ 
not  only  from  their  rulers,  but  from  one 
another.  She  has  pledged  herself  not  to 
interfere  with  any  form  of  religion,  except 
when  actual  crime  is  involved  in  its  prac- 
tice, such  as  the  burning  of  widows  or  the 
murder  of  infants  ;  nor  wit  h  the  customs  and 
the  caste-rules,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  plague  in  western  India, 
render  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions extremely  difficult.  About  one-third 
of  the  area  of  India  is  still  ruled  by  native 
chiefs,  who  reign  over  their  subject*  almost 
as  indet>endent  sovereigns,  and  have  rev- 
enues and  armies  of  their  own.  They  have 
all.  by  treaty,  acknowleded  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  the  paramount  power,  and  have 
agreed  not  to  make  war  upon  each  ot  her,  or 
to  form  alliances  with  foreign  countries.  At 
each  native  court  there  is  a  British  resi- 
dent, who,  in  cases  of  gross  cruelty  or  mis- 
rule, interferes  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  country  in  which  this  problem  of 
government  is  to  be  dealt  with  is  one  which, 
by  its  geographical  position,  is  liable  to  an 
irregular  rainfall,  producing  uncertain  har- 
vests, so  that  occasional  famines  in  some 
districts  are  regarded  as  inevitable.  The 
greater  peace  and  security  of  the  country 
under  British  rule  have  caused  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  with  rapidity,  and  thus 


the  distress  arising  from  plague  and  famine 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  large  number 
of  people  affected  by  these  calamities. 

It  may  cause  surprise  that  the  Hindus 
submit  thus  quietly  to  be  governed  by  an 
alien  race,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  for  many  gener- 
ations been  subject  to  foreign  dominion. 
The  sentiment  of  national  independence 
may,  therefore,  be  said  scarcely  to  exist 
among  them.  So  long  as  their  persons 
and  their  property  are  protected,  and  their 
religion  and  their  customs  are  respected, 
they  care  little  who  administers  the  law 
under  which  they  live.  The  population 
includes  about  sixty  millions  of  Moham- 
medans, of  whom  a  part  are  descended  from 
the  races  that  were  in  power  before  the 
English  were  established  in  India,  and  were 
dispossessed  by  them.  These  still  retain 
the  memory  of  their  predominance,  and  are 
of  a  more  vigorous  and  combative  character 
than  the  Hindus.  They  are  less  submissive 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  British  government, 
and  if  serious  trouble  should  arise  it  will 
probably  be  caused  by  this  section  of  tin- 
population,  rather  than  by  the  native  races, 
among  whom,  however,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Mohammedans. 

During  the  last  half-century  there  has 
been  but  one  outbreak  in  the  country  itself, 
the  mutiny  of  1Ko7  ;  and  terrible  as  that  was, 
it  was  confined  to  one  part  of  India,  and 
mainly  to  one  class  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
other  Indian  wars  that  have  occurred  have 
been  with  frontier  races,  who  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  country  either  by  quarrels 
among  themselves  or  by  attacks  on  the 
borders  of  the  British  dominions.  Such  a 
frontier  war  is  the  one  now  in  progress  in 
the  mountainous  region  which  divides 
British  India  from  Afghanistan,  and  from 
the  part  of  Asia  which  is  recognized  as  being 
within  thesphere  of  Russian  influence.  This 
war  will  be  the  subject  of  next  month's 
paper.  It  is  more  than  a  inert'  conflict 
between  semicivilizcd  tribes,  who  are 
entrenched  in  a  strong  natural  position,  and 
a  foreign  race  which  is  ascertain  of  eventual 
success  as  is  the  army  of  the  United  States 
when  war  is  carried  on  against  the  Indians  in 
this  country.  Its  real  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  struggle  on  the  border-line 
between  the  two  great  European  powers, 
<  treat  Britain  and  Russia,  who  are  now  pre- 
dominant in  Asia,  and  whose  relations  to 
one  another  in  that  part  of  the  world  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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THE  COOKING  OF  WHOLESOME  MEALS. 

Mr*.  Henry  Esmond. 


As  Inexpensive  Bit  Tasty  Sippkr — I'seh  i.  Hints  on  Preparing  Creamed  Potatoes, 
Baked  Apples  and  Jelly  Roll— A  Good  Op  ok  Cocoa. 


WHAT  shall  we  have  for  supper?  Many 
a  good  housewife  knit*  her  brows  and 
looks  uncommonly  serious,  trying  to 
decide.  She  knows  that  after  a  hard  day's 
work  a  man  is  none  too  easy  to  please. 
Breakfast  nertr  worries  her,  dinner  seldom, 
but  with  supper  it  is  different.  Let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  with  the  cold  roast  beef 
left  over  from  dinner,  helped  out  with  sun- 
dries. 

BILL  OF  FAKK  F»»K  Sll'CKIt. 


Beef  Cooked  with  Gravy 
Creamed  Potatoes. 

Biscuits. 

Baked  Apples.        Jelly  Itoll. 

HiMut  Htrf  with  (Iran/. — Cut  in  small  pieces 
cold  roast  beef,  removing  the  fat  and  any 
stringy  portions.  Put  the  meat  into  a  frying- 
pan  (if  there  is  any  of  the  thick  gravy  put 
it  in  with  the  meat),  add  1  cup  of  cold 
water,  cover  and  let  it  stew  for  10  minutes, 
or  until  the  water  is  colored  with  the  meat 
juice.  Now  add  2  rounded  tablespoon fu Is 
of  flour  moistened  with  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water ;  stir  well  to  prevent  lumping. 
Add  a  dash  of  pepper  and  \  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Pour  it  over  small  squares  of  toast 
which  have  been  moistened  with  hot  water 
and  buttered.  Boast  lamb  may  be  prepaivd 
in  the  same  way.  One  teaspoonful  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce  or2  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato 
catsup  heighten  the  flavor.  This,  if  desired, 
can  be  prepared  in  the  chafing-dish. 

( 'mimed  J'utaiuex. — As  the  boiling  of  pota- 
toes has  been  explained  before,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat.  Cut  6  medium-sized, 
cold,  boiled  potatoes  into  cubes  J  inch  square. 
Put  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a  sauce- 
pan and,  when  it  is  melted,  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour ;  mix  well,  then  add, 
slowly,  1J  cups  of  cold  milk.  The  milk 
should  be  added  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and 
if  it  lumps,  the  pan  should  be  removed  from 
the  fire  and  the  contents  beaten  vigorously. 
This  should  be  repeated  each  time  the  milk 
is  added.  When  all  the  milk  is  in,  add  i 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  potatoes ;  cook 
for  five  minutes.  Chopped  parsley  is  a  very 
good  addition. 


tWiHt.—  To  :i  cups  of  milk  add  1  of 
water.  Let  it  heat,  but  not  boil.  To  each 
cup  of  liquid  use  1  good  teasjioonful  of 
cocoa.  Mix  it  to  a  smooth  paste  with  boil- 
ing water.  Then  add  a  little  of  the  hot 
milk.  When  all  the  lumps  are  gone,  pom- 
it  into  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  Add  to 
this  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of 
milk.  Let  it  just  come  to  the  boiling-point  ; 
move  the  saucepan  to  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  beat  the  cocoa  with  the  egg-beater. 
Let  it  remain  on  the  fire  for  10  minutes, 
lie  careful  to  keep  the  saucepan  covered, 
otherwise  a  thick,  tough  skin  will  form 
on  the  top  of  the  cocoa.    The  addition  of 

1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Biscuit*. — To  a  quart  of  sifted  flour  add  1 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  2  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.    Sift  into  a  bowl  and  add 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  1  of  lard, 
and  1  of  butter.  Rub  in  quickly  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  When  the  shortening  is 
all  mixed  in,  moisten  with  1}  cups  of  sweet 
milk.  More  milk  may  be  needed,  as  the 
dough  should  be  as  soft  as  possible ;  the 
softer  the  dough,  the  lighter  the  biscuits. 
Turn  out  onto  a  well-floured  board  and  pal 
out  lightly  with  the  rolling  pin.  Cut  with  a 
small  cutter  or  an  ordinary  glass,  which  has 
first  been  dipped  in  flour.  Place  close 
together  in  a  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  12 
or  lo  minutes. 

Hakeil  Apple*. — Core  and  pare  <i  good-sized 
apples  ;  put  them  in  a  pie-pan  or  a  round 
cake-pan.  Put  a  small  piece  of  butter  into 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  each  apple ;  then 
fill  it  up  with  granulated  sugar.  Pour  A 
cup  of  boiling  water  into  the  pan  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  '-'">  or  :t0  minutes.  When 
done,  leave  in  the  pan  until  they  are  nearly 
cold,  as  the  apples  do  not  break  so  easily 
when  cool  as  when  they  have  just  come 
from  the  oven. 

Jelly  Roll. — IJcat  together  1  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  the  yolks  of  o  eggs,  and  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Sift  into  this  1  cup 
of  flour,  to  which  has  been  added  1  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder.    Mix  the  flour  in 
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lightly,  then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
( which  have  been  beaten  stiff),  and  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  an  oblong  pan 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Do  not  let  it  get 
too  brown.  King  a  cloth  out  of  cold  water 
and  spread  it  on  the  pastry-board.  When 
the  cake  is  done,  turn  it  out  onto  this  cloth. 
With  a  sharp  knife,  that  has  been  dipped 
into  hot  water  until  thoroughly  heated, 
cut  the   cake    into    three   slices.  The 


reason  for  using  the  wet  cloth  is  that 
it  keeps  the  cake  moist  and  makes  it 
easier  to  roll.  Whenever  hot  cake  or  bread 
is  to  be  cut,  use  a  hot  knife,  as  this  keeps  the 
bread  from  becoming  soggy.  Spread  the 
cake  (one  slice  at  a  time)  with  sour  jelly, 
either  currant  or  grape.  Roll  up  the 
cake  and  tie  loosely  with  Btring,  otherwise 
it  will  unroll  ;  wrap  it  up  in  the  damp 
towel.    This  keeps  it  moist. 


NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT. 

THE  following  information  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  send  questions  to 
the  Answers  to  Inquiries  Department : 

*  All  letters  containing  questions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "Home  Srvnv 
Magazine,"  Scranton,  Pa.  ;  and  this  address 
should  appear  not  only  on  the  envelope  but 
also  at  the  hmd  of  the  letter  itself. 

*  Under  no  conditions  wiil  questions  be 
answered  by  mail. 

*  If  a  stamp  is  enclosed,  we  will  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  inquiry  and  inform 
our  correspondent  in  what  number  the 
answer  may  be  expected  to  appear. 

*  Questions  that  are  forany  reason  unsuit- 
able for  the  Answers  to  Inquiries  columns 
will  be  promptly  returned  to  the  sender. 

*  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
make  drawings  for  illustrations  on  *>)xirnte 
paper.  Take  pains  to  make  your  drawings 
and  sketches  as  clear  as  possible. 

*  For  our  information,  and  not  for  publica- 
tion, names  and  addresses  must  accompany 
letters  or  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  them. 
The  full  name  will  not  be  published  under 
the  question  asked,  but  only  the  initials  of 
the  writer's  name  and  the  name  of  the  town 
or  city  from  which  the  letter  is  received. 
If  the  party  asking  a  question  does  not  wish 
his  initials  to  appear,  he  should  let  us  know 
what  letters  to  use. 

*  References  to  former  answers  should  give 
date  of  pa{>er  and  number  of  question. 

*  Letters  sent  to  correspondents,  under 
cover  to  the  Editor,  will  not  be  forwarded, 
and  the  names  of  correspondents  will  not 
be  given  to  inquirers. 

*  Buyers  wishing  to  purchase  any  book  or 
other  article  not  advertised  in  our  columns 
will  be  furnished  with  addresses  of  houses 
carrying  the  same. 


*  Books  referred  to  promptly  supplied  on 
receipt  of  price. 

*  Minerals  sent  for  examination  should  be 
distinctly  marked  or  labeled. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

HOW  To  Build  a  Home— The  Hoise  Prai  - 
th  ai..    By  Francis  C.  Moore.  12mo. 
decorated  board  cover.    Published  bv 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York,  1897. 
Price  SI. 

In  his  preface  to  this  book,  Mr.  Moore 
informs  us  that,  as  an  amateur,  he  made  a 
study  of  construction  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  when  he  finally  came  to  build 
a  house  for  himself  he  submitted  his  plans 
to  architects,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other 
practical  men  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
acquaintance,  the  result  being  that  he  is 
now  able  to  say,  after  living  in  the  house, 
that,  if  he  ever  has  to  build  again,  he  will 
use  the  same  plans. 

In  this  book  we  are  told  in  a  very  agree- 
able and  instructive  manner  how  the  House 
Practical— that  is,  the  durable,  healthful, 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  approximately 
fire-proof  house — may  become  also  the 
House  Beautiful. 

A  practical  example  is  given,  in  which  are 
complete  plans  in  detail  of  a  spacious  and 
convenient  summer  cottage  which  can  be 
built  for  a  comparatively  small  sum. 


ERRATUM. 

January  Number. — Article,  "  Napier,"  the 
word  exponent*  in  the  second  line  should  be 
lofjtiritlnii* ;  the  first  paragraph  then  reads  : 

"The  following  laws,  which  govern  all 
operations  with  logarithms,  are  easily 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  exponents." 
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(1)  Can  vou  tell  me  whether  lanl-oll  that  hat*  been 
used  can  W  cleaned  and  used  attain?  Can  you 
explain  the  proccm?  O.  R-,  Roekford,  HI. 


Ans— Filters  are  in  we  for  cleaning  and  rendering 
fit  for  further  we  such  oil*  a-  raj*-,  cottonseed,  and 
mineral  oil-  after  being  used  in  steam-engines  and 
machinery  :  we  are  not  informed  at  to  whether  the 
treatment  is  suitable  for  lard-oil. 


•  * 

(2)  (i)  I  have  a  duplex  comiound-condensing 
pump  with  steam-cylinder*  14  Incite*  and  2ft  Inches 
and  water-crlinderi)  13  inches  in  diameter,  all  with  a 
stroke  of  18  Inches.  The  pump  works  against  an  aver- 
uge  water-pressure  of  60  poundsper  square  inch,  with 
nn  average  suction  of  3  feet.  The  steam -pressure  at 
the  pump  is  35  pounds,  at  the  boiler  80  |<ounds. 
w  hut  will  be  the  horsepower  when  the  pump  makes, 
respectively.  10.  20,  and  40  revolutions  per  minute? 
4b)  With  a  water-pressure  of  100  pounds  there  is  a 
pressure  of  60  pounds  in  the  steam-chest.  What  is 
the  horsefiower  for  these  pressures? 

A.  W.  W..  Sterling.  III. 

An*.— (a)  Computing  the  horsepower  from  the 
pressure  against  which  the  pump  works,  and  allow- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  for  frictional 
losses,  the  pump  requires  is  horsepower  to  drive  it  at 
10  revolutions  per  minute,  36  horsepower  at  20  revo- 
lutions, and  72  horsepower  at  40  revolutions,  (b) 
computing  the  power  In  the  same  way  as  before,  the 
horsepowers  will  be :  for  10  revolutions  30  horsc- 
jsmer,  for  20  revolution*  60  horsepower,  and  for  40 
revolutions  120  horsepower. 

(8)  What  causes  butter  to  stick  to  some  parts  of 
the  sides  and  Hail  of  an  oak  churn? 

C.  K.  8..  Wayland,  Iowa. 

AN*.— This  question  does  not  belong  to  any  branch 
of  engineering.  It  is  rather  one  that  the  experienced 
liairy  man  should  answer  for  himself.  The  conditions 
of  the  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the  cream  no 
doubt  have  something  to  do  with  it.  and  so.  pm!>ably. 
has  the  nature  and  grain  of  the  wood  of  which  the 
chum  is  made,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any 
-pecilic  reason. 


J 4)  <a\  Hov 
nedt   (bj  U 


can  the  weight  of  smoke  l>e  ascer- 
Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  inertia  of  a 
locomotive  is  greater,  the  higher  the  Wilier  is  raised 
the  ground,  that  Is,  the  larger  the  wheels  are 
i  which  it  runs?  J.  B.,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 
AN*. — (a)  Take  a  flask  of  known  .-apaclty.  exhaust 
the  air  from  ft  and  then  weigh  it.  Next  till  the  flask 
with  the  smoke  to  be  tested  and  weigh  it  again.  The 
difference  in  the  two  readings  will  be  the  weight  of 
tin-  -moke,  i  fi  The  inertia  < ( f  a  Um|\  .  in  tin-  gem  ral 
acceptation  of  the  term,  depends  only  on  Its  mass  or. 
lopularly  speaking,  its  weight.  Raising  the  boiler 
of  a  locomotive  does  not  Increast  the  inertia  of  the 
latter.  The  higher  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  Is 
lifted  above  the  ground,  the  more  effect  a  given  force 
will  have  in  tending  to  overturn  it,  but  this  is  not 
due  to  increased  inertia.  As  you  seem  to  imply,  the 
«i*eof  driving-wheel  Is  one  of  the  determining  fac- 
tors In  the  height  of  a  boiler. 


15)  We  have  to  erect  a  trestle  from  a  tipple  to  a 
drift-mouth  a  distance  of  225  feet.  The  load  this 
trestle  will  have  to  sustain  consists  of  a  IVton  motor. 
20  loaded  cars.  4,500  pounds  each,  and  20  empty  cars, 
1.500  pounds  each—  total.  75  tons.  The  bents  will  be 
2*.  feet  high  for  140  feet  from  the  tipple,  and  from  here 
the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  drift.  The  trestle 
will  lie  14  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the 
tipple  and  t»  feet  wide  for  the  remaining  75  feel.  The 
tlmtier  to  lie  wed  is  well-seasoned  white  oak.  Please 
answer  the  following  questions,  (n)  How  far  ajiart 
should  the  bent*  be  placed  ?  I  b>  What  should  be  the 
sizes  of  the  timbers  used  in  this  trestle?  ir)  Is  there 
any  rule  for  calculating  the  lengths  of  sill  and  cap 
for  a  given  height  of  trestle?  If  so,  please  give  such 
rule.  (rf>  What  is  the  best  timber  to  use  in  such  a 
structure?  E.  8.,  Sherodsvllle,  Ohio. 

AN*,  (a  i  It  is  customary  in  designing  such  a 
trestle  to  place  the  bents  12.  14.  or  16  feet  apart, 
center  to  center,  according  to  the  surface  conditions 
and  the  length  of  timber  that  can  be  most  readily 
obtained,    (b)  In  the  designing  of  trestles,  the  load. 

.  _  the  width  of  the 

Ll«     "         „      ~.  1        trestle-tloor.  and 

tVa-^-"  A  lo°r* na        tUl  he|Kht  ttbove 

L       *       '  the  ground  art?  all 

the  factors  the 
engineer  works 
from.  The  usual 
battergiventothe 
outer  legs  is  1) 
Inches  KT  foot  of 
vertical  height. 
The  legs  are  boxed 
or  gained  $  Inch 
Into  the  cap  and 
sill,  besides  lieing 
mortised  and 
pinned  at  each 
end.  The  bents 
are  sway-braced  as 
shown  in  the  ac- 
ci  i!ii|«anying  illus- 
tration. Longi- 
tudinal bracing  is  also  wed  to  tie  the  bent*  together. 
We  have  marked  upon  the  sketch  the  proper  sire*  of 
all  the  W-itt  timbers.  In  the  case  cited  :  also  the  *i*«- 
of  stringers  for  a  span  of  16  feet,  center  to  center. 
The  stringers  should  Is-  so  laid  as  to  be  under  the 
rails,  butting  against  each  other,  end  to  end.  and  tied 
together  by  splice  pieces,  (c)  Then-  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  calculating  the  lengths  of  ca|*  and  sills,  but  it 
Is  usual  to  make  the  length  of  the  cap  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  platform  ;  then  add  to  the  length  of  the 
cap  }  of  the  vertical  height  between  the  cap  and  sill, 
for  the  length  of  the  sill,  |d)  It  is  best  in  this  case 
U»  use  oak  for  the  flooring  and  stringers,  and  white 
pine  for  the  remainder. 

« 
*  * 

(6)   In  order  to  till  a  locomotive-boiler  pre|>ara 
tory  to  tiring  up.  we  placed  another  locomotive 
with  a  full  tank  of  water  and  a  full  head  of  steam 
|  HO  pounds!  on  an  adjacent  truck.   This  locomotive 
was  equipiied  with  a  No.  10  Nathan  Monitor  injector. 


Note. — For  condition*  to  lie  observed  by  suliscrlber*  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
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the  brauch-pi|ie  of  which  wecoimectcd  to  the  "dead" 
engine,  the  pop-valve  on  which  was  set  to  blow  off 
at  190  |<oundt.  When  the  boiler  of  the  "dead" 
engine  was  t«rt)>*  tilled,  thin  poi>-va)ve  blew  off  and 
i  he  steam  gauge  registered  190  pounds.  Please 
explain  how  it  is  that  with  but  140  pounds  pressure 
supplied  to  the  injector,  a  pressure  of  190  pounds  can 
be  produced.  M.  A.  K.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

A ns. — As  the  empty  boiler  was  filled,  the  air  in  it 
was  compressed  until  the  pressure  reached  the  blow- 
ingoff  point,  190  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  reach 
this  pressure,  the  air  must  have  been  compressed  to 

of  Its  original  volume,  that  is,  the  boiler  must  have 

been  {]  full  of  water.  There  should  be  no  trouble  in 

forcing  water  into  a  boiler  against  a  pressure  of  190 

pounds  if  the  steam-pressure  is  140  pound*.  The 

ordinary  exhaust-steam  injector  is  fed  with  steam  at 

about  1"  pounds  pressure  and  can  force  water  Into  a 

toiler   against   80  pounds  pressure.    The  work 

required  to  force  the  water  against  the  excess  of  the 

pressure  is  supplied  by  the  heat  of  the  entering 

-team,  and  Is  In  any  case  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 

total  heat  that  might  be  supplied  by  the  steam. 

* 
•  * 

(7)  I  have  a  ^-horsepower  gasoline-engine  and 
would  like  to  know  if  ypu  will  furnish  me  with  plans 
and  description  of  a  suitable  carbureter  for  use  with 
same.  8.  G.  M.,  Montclair,  Col. 

Ans.—  A  carbureter,  or  mixing  valve,  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  article  "Gas- Engines"  in  this 
month's  (February)  issue  of  Home  Sttpy  Magazine. 
As  this  Is  a  patented  device,  you  will  have  to  obtain 
permisftlon  for  its  use  of  the  manufacturers.  The  Hntl 
<;as- Engine  Comjwny,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(a)  What  is  the 

(b)  What  is  the 


(8)  In  an  ordinary  gas-engine : 
pressure  at  the  time  of  explosion?  . 
pressure  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
stroke  Just  before  exhaust  begins?  (r)  Do  the  gases 
developed  by  the  explosion  expand  as  readily  as 
steam?  (d)  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  compressed 
gas  lust  before  explosion?  <»•)  Is  there  any  metal 
or  alloy  that  will  not  scale  or  burn,  in  consequence 
of  the  intense  heat  developed  in  a  gas-engine? 

K.  W.  E  .,  Alvarado.  Cal. 

Ans.— (a.  6,  and  d)  In  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  is  an  average  gas-engine  card,  a  Is  the  pressure 
of  explosion,  b  that  Just  before  exhaust,  and  1  the 
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rAtm  Or  TUX  STROKE. 

pressure  after  compression,  (ri  Yes.  <r)  We  know 
of  no  such  metal.  Gas-engine  cylinders  are  usually 
surrounded  by  a  water-jacket  to  prevent  overheating. 
Id  Home  STUDY  Magazine  there  is  now  appearing  a 
series  of  articles  on  gas-engines.  This  series  com- 
menced in  the  December  Dumber,  1.S97. 

,** 

(»)  (al  I  am  anxious  Ui  construct  a  furnace 
from  which,  by  the  combustion  of  Connellsvlllecoke. 
a  full  equivalent  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  can  be 
obtained  ;  can  you  tell  me  of  any  text-hook  or 
authorities  on  the  subject?  <b)  If  I  take  an  ordi- 
nary heating  stove,  is  it  necessary  to  admit  air  <>t<cr 
the  burning  coke,  or   will  sufficient  oxygen  lie 


admitted  if  the  draft  underneath  the  grate  is  open - 
icj  How  can  I  be  sure  that  enough  oxygen  is  being 
furnished  to  make  carbon  dioxide  Instead  of  carbon 
monoxide?  <<fi  How  can  I  adequately  purify  the 
gas?  <  r  i  What  pumping  force  is  necessary'  to 
remove  gas  to  a  receiver  as  fast  as  It  is  generated, 
assuming  100  i*>undsof  coke  as  a  charge? 

E.  H.  A..  Mount  \ernon,  X.  Y. 
Ans.  (a)  "  Fuel,  Its  Combustion  and  Economy." 
by  D.  K.  Clark,  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  (b)  If  the  bed  of  fuel  on  the 
grate  is  not  too  thick  it  will  not  be  necessary"  to  admit 
air  over  the  burning  coke,  (r)  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  the  gases  analyzed.  (<t)  The  dust  and  some 
of  the  sulphur  can  be  removed  from  the  gas  by  wash- 
ing. It  will  lie  impossible  to  separate  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  nitrogen  and  other  gaseous  prod- 
uct* of  combustion  by  any  simple  process,  (e)  This 
question  is  too  indefinite  for  us  to  give  a  complete 
answer.  The  pumping  force  will  dc|>end  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  gas  is  produced  and  the  pressure  in  the 
receiver. 

* 

*  * 

(10)  (o)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  boiler-sheets 
and  lubes  if  the  feed-water  is  strained  through 
bituminous  coal?  (bi  Will  steam -pi pes  give  out  any 
more  heat  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  them  is 
increased?  W.  H.,  Wllliamstown,  Mass. 

Ass,— <a)  Most  bituminous  coal  contains  sulphur, 
which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  feed-water  and 
corrode  the  sheets  and  tubes,  (b)  Yes.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  In  the  pi  i »  -  increases  with  the 
increase  in  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  heat  given  off 
by  a  hot  body  increases  with  an  Increase  of  tem|iera- 
ture. 

* 

*  • 

(111  The  article  In  Home  Sttdy  Magazine 
entitled  "  Wonders  of  Pressure,  Heat,  and  Cold"  Is 
of  great  Interest  to  me,  and  must  be  of  value  to  many. 
There  are  some  points  I  do  not  understand  and  would 
be  glad  If  you  will  explain  them.  You  say  that  a 
column  of  air  reaching,'  miles  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  produces,  by  Its  own  weight,  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  steel.  In  trying  to  verify  this  from  other  infor- 
mation you  give  In  the  article.  I  cannot  get  such  a 
heat.   Please  explain.  C.  A.  J.,  Everitt,  Mass. 

Ans.— As  the  pressure  of  air,  in  common  with  other 
varies  directly  as  the  weights  of  equal  vol- 
then,  when  the  density  of  air  becomes  such 
that  a  cubic  foot  weighs  62.5  pounds  Instead  of  .07fif» 
of  a  pound  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  pressure 

must  be  equal  to       ,  =  M6,  nearly;  that  Is,  It  requires 

a  pressure  of  816  atmospheres  to  compress  air  at 
62°  F.  to  a  density  equal  to  that  of  water.  As  the 
temperature  of  air  increases  as  its  volume  reduces, 
the  increase  of  temperature,  due  to  Mi  etibic  feet  of 
air  being  compressed  into  the  volume  of  1  cubic  foot, 
can  be  found,  and  the  following  formula  can  be  used 
to  determine  It. 
Let  n     number  of  atmospheres; 

14.7  =  atmospheric  pressure  in  rounds  per 
square  Inch ; 
and  T  =  temperature  after  compression. 


Then 


+  62. 


Applying  the  formula,  therefore,  to  the  case  before 
us,  we  have 

r=  (*\'  H1C\     02      17,:US.«7°  F. 
V  I  Mt  7 

As  the  average  melting  temj-erature  of  steel  is 

equal  to  2.600°  F.,  it  follows  that  1 '  '/^J''  6.674: 

2.600 

that  is.  the  temperature  due  to  compression  is  6.674 
time*  greater  than  that  required  to  melt  steel.  But. 
as  the  excessive  temfierature  of  compression  would 
reduce  the  density  of  the  air,  and  as  much  of  this 
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heat  would  be  retained  than 


heat  would  be 
not  claimed 
would  melt 

*  * 

(12)  I  have  sent  you  a  small  forging  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  make  a  working-drawing.    May  I  auk 


Iirrrloinurnt  Of  A  front  tin*  re 


you  to  do  this  for  me.  and  to  return  the  forging  to 
my  address?  i:  M  R.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Awn.— The  abore  is  a  working  drawing  of  the  piece 
you  went  us.  with  all  necessary  dimension*  marked 
thereon. 

* 

«  * 

(13)  Referring  to  the  article  "  The  Prony  Brake," 
which  appeared  In  Home  Sti'oy  Mahazink  for  July, 
lN«r7,  l  would  like  to  know  how  much  pressure  ( which 
from  your  Illustration  I*  regulated  bv  thumb-screws, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  great)  should  be  applied  to 
the  part*  that  embrace  the  pulley  also.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  increasing  or  decreasing  that  pres- 
sure ?  M.  K.  O'C,  Porter's  Mills.  Wis, 

A ns  —The  pressure  applied  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screws is  regulated  by  trial,  the  Idea  being  to  keep 
the  pressure  Just  sufficient  to  give  the  normal  load  at 
the  given  speed.  Supposing  the  brake  to  be  applied 
to  an  engine  lly-wheel,  if  the  pressure  is  increased, 
the  load  Is  increased  in  proportion,  and  the  engine 
will  slow  down.  If  the  pressure  Is  decreased,  the 
effect  is  to  diminish  the  load  on  the  engine,  in  which 
It  will  run  faster  unless  restrained  by  the  gov- 


ts supplied  with  a  15-foot  strainer,  which  lies  in  a 
gravel  stratum.  The  tops  of  the  wells  are  plugged 
and  the  pump  with  Its  suction-pipe  is  tapped  into 
the  well-pipes  12  feet  below  the  top  of  the  wells.  The 
water  Is  pumped  7  miles  against  a  head  of  300  feet. 
Now.  the  water  contains  too  much  iron,  and  after 
staudliiK  a  few  hours  a  red  substance  settles  in  it. 

(a)  Is  it  the  iron  that  settles  In  this 
way?  (I>)  Is  It  expensive  to  Alter 
water,  as  laundry  com|«ules  do,  by 
pumping  It  through  a  cylindrical  vessel 
in  which  are  chemicals  for  purifying  it? 
i  r)  our  pump  has  a  maximum  pumping 
caiacity  of  1.200  barrels  per  hour:  now 
would  you  advise  us  to  get  rid  of  the 
red  substance?  Of  course  we  want  to 
do  it  with  as  little  ex|iense  as  possible, 
id)  What  kind  of  Altering  process 
would  rid  the  water  of  <\lt  its  Impurities" 
J.  II.  Mc„  Richmond,  Mo. 

Am.— (a)  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
with  certainty  whether  the  red  sediment 
is  Iron  or  not.  without  testing  It.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  water  passes 
through  a  stratum  of  ferrous  clay  and 
carries  with  It  these  ferrous  Impurities 
partly  dissolved,  w  hich,  when  the  water 
stands  for  some  time,  settle  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  (6)  The  ex|ienses 
are  slight,  after  either  a  large  filter  is 
purchased  or  the  basin  excavated,  (c) 
There  are  two  ways  to  get  rid  of  these 
impurities :  ( 1  >  To  run  It  through  a  Alter 
containing  charcoal.  (21  To  collect  the 
water  in  a  large  basin,  similar  to  those 
used  for  purifying  the  water  supply  of  cities,  that  is. 
in  an  excavation  in  the  ground  with  a  bed  of  gravel 
about  2  or  3  feet  deep.  The  exit  of  the  water  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  water  always  retains  a  certain 
level,  (d)  There  Is  no  nitration  process  to  remove 
all  impurities  of  water;  to  obtain  chemically  pure 
water  It  has  to  undergo  distillation.  Filtration 
through  charcoal,  however.  Is.  for  general  purposes, 
quite 


* 
*  • 


>f  the  most  disastrous 
much  water  will  one 


(H)  (a) 


What  Is 


*  » 

the  best 


way  to  prevent  steel 


(16)  (a)  What  is  the  cause 
boiler  explosions'   <f>)  How 

pound  of  good  coal  evaporate  In  a  correctly  designed 
and  skilfully  Awl  boiler?   L.  A.  D..  Hrlghton,  111. 

Ans.-(<m  Boiler  explosions  are  caused  by  over- 
pressure of  steam.  Either  the  boiler  is  too  weak  to 
stand  the  ordinary  working-pressure,  or  the  pressure 
rises  to  a  dangerous  point  on  account  of  a  defective 
or  inoperative  safety-valve.  The  most  disastrous 
explosions  occur  when  a  new  and  strong  boiler  is 
ruptured  by  a  pressure  far  above  the  working-pres- 
sure, and  when  the  boiler  contains  a  large  body  of 
water.  A  boiler  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
water  rarely  produces  a  very'  disastrous  explosion. 
(b)  From  9}  to  11  pounds  from  and  at  212°. 


rust  from  steel?  (e)  How  can  I  remove  Ink  stains 
from  paper?  J.  R.  B.,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Ass. — (a)  We  do  not  know  the  hrxt  way.  A  tyxxi 
plan,  however,  is  to  apply  to  the  surface  a  mixture  of 
tallow  or  lard  and  thick  white-lead  paint,  (6)  To 
remove  rust  from  steel,  Immerse  the  article  to  be 
cleaned  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  say  in  the  proportion  of  about 
i  ounce  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water;  take  out  and 
clean  with  a  brush,  using  a  paste  composed  of  cyanide 
of  iiotassium,  castlle  soap,  whitening,  and  water; 

of  thick  cream,   (e)  Mix  oxalic  acid  and  tartaric 

acid  In  powder.    Dissolve  a  little  in  water  and  apply 

to  the  ink  stains.   The  prej*rution  is  poisonous. 

• 
*  * 

( IS)  Our  water  supply  is  obtained  from  four  bored 
wells  of  8-Inch  diameter  and  50  feet  deep.   Each  well 


(17)  Which 
boller-the 


is  the  more  economical  for  feeding  a 
-pump  or  the  injector? 
L.  R.  B.  R..  East  Plymouth.  Ohio. 
Axs.— The  Injector  is  always  more  economical  as  a 
boiler-feeder  than  the  steam-pump.  Sometimes,  for 
practical  reasons  or  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  pump  for  feeding  a  hattery  of 
boilers,  the  question  of  economy  being  a  secondary 
consideration. 

*  # 

(II)  (a)  Is  a  boiler  strained  us  much  by  a  cold- 
water  pressure  of  I  V)  founds  ]>er  square  Inch  as  by  a 
steam-pressure  of  the  same  amount?  (h)  How  can 
1  calculate  the  stresses  under  the  two  conditions? 

\.  V.  A.,  Fairmont,  Minn. 
ANs. — (o)   The   cold-water  pressure  strains  the 
boiler  as  much  as  the  steam  pressure.    However,  the 
to  w  hich  the  boiler  is  subjected  are 


« 
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due  to  unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
these  (Ureases  are  not  net  up  when  the  boiler  is  sub- 
jected to  water-pressure.  Consequently,  the  fact 
that  a  iwller  safely  withstand*  a  water-pressure  of 
150  pounds  per  square  inch  docs  not  necessarily 
prove  that  it  will  safely  withstand  an 
equal  steam-pressure,  (b)  The  stress  In 
the  shell-plate  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  is 

riven      the  formula,  .S  v*( 

where     p  -  pressure ; 

'/    diameter  of  shell ; 
/  =  the  thickness  of  plate, 
all  dimensions  being  in  inches. 

For  example,  if    the  pressure  Is 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  diameter, 
60  Inches,  and  the  thickness,  I  Inch,  the 


Therefore, 

A  X  X  B 

sin  n  cot  .1  —  cos  n     sin  »  cot  B  +  cos  » 
Hence,  formula  (1)  is  obtained  by  an  easy  transfor- 
Again : 


in   the  plate  Is 
pounds  |ier  s<|uare  Inch. 


10,000 


(19)   I  wish  to  fit  a  circular  door  » 
Inches  thick  Into  a  hole  in  the  casting 
shown.   How  can  I  muke  a  lay  out  of  the  hole  In 
the  easting  so   that  a  circular  door  will   tit  It 
accurately  »  L.  r.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ans. — Your  Inquiry  is  rather  vague,  as  it  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  have  made  the  door  and 
wish  to  cut  a  hole  In  the  cast-iron  dome  to  fit  it,  or 
nir  rcrm.  We  presume,  however,  that  the  hole  was 
on*  in  the  dome,  and  that  you  wish  to  make  a 
cast-iron  door  to  lit  It.  If  this  is  so.  make 
a  full-size  drawing  like  the  accompanying  figure, 
and  measure  all  dimensions  and  angles  from  it, 
not  forgetting  to  allow  for  shrinkage  when  making 


the  pattern.  In  order  that  the  door  shall  tit  the  hole 
accurately,  the  hole  must  be  machine-finished  and 
the  door  turned  up  on  the  edge.  We  have  supiosed 
that  the  dome  is  a  half  sphere. 

120)  In  the  enclosed  sketch.  A  B  =  hoo,  A  V  --=  fioo. 
and  B      400.  How  can  PA  be  found  ? 

A.  W.  B.,  Miles  Grove,  Pa. 

Ans.— If  A,  X,  and  B,  Fig.  1,  are  three  col  11  near 
points,  and  y  any  fourth  point,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  and  very  Important  trigonometrical 
relations: 

XB  cot  A  -  A  X  cot  B  —  +  A  B  cot  n.  ( 1 1 
A"  if  cot  /     A  X  cot  m  =  —  A  B  cot  n.  (2> 

For, 

A  A'sln  A      A  X  sin  A  A  X 

W  slum        stn(n-A)     sin  >i  cot  A     cos  n 

And 

.V B  sin  B     XB  sin  B  X  B 


sin/ 


sin  <»  +  /?)     sin  »  cot  It  +  cos  n 


Fig.  2. 

X  B  si  n  (w  ff) 

sin  /     '         sin  / 

A'£J(sinn  cot  /  f  cos  n), 

A  X  sin  A     A  X  sin  m  -  m  i 

sin  m  sin  m 

A  A*(sin  a  cot  m  — cos  «). 

K<|uating  these  values  of  Q  X  and  transiting,  we  get 

formula  (2).   Apply  formula  1 1 )  to  the  triangle  A  B  C, 

and  formula  <2)  to  the  triangle  ABP  In  Fig.  2. 

Then,  by  addition, 

A*fl(eot  A  t  cot/)  -  A  A'icot  B  4-  cot  m), 

and  AX  +  XB^AB. 

u-h.n..  i  v  A  B{col  A  +«*/) 

w  nenu .      .1.1-  co{  A.,aatB  +  cot ,  +  cot  m' 

Afl<cot«  +  cotm) 
Ai,_cos  A^cot B-  cot /-cot  "m 
Substituting  In  (1),  we  get. 

cot  A  cot  m  -  cot  B  cot/ 

TOt "    cot  A  +  cot  if  +  col  /  +  cot  m 
Therefore, 

cot  A  -*■  cot  B  •+■  cot  /  —  cot  m 

sin  »  - 

(COl  A  +  COt  //   4-  COt  /  -+■  COt  Mi  |! 

\  •  (  cot  A  cot  m  —  cot  J*  cot  /Is 
From  the  triangle  .1  A'  P  we  have. 

A  A'  sin  u 

'  "'     sin  ». 
A/flcotA  f  cot/1 

sin  m    <       *  -  cot  «  +  cot '  t  cot  »n  i- 
\  +  (cot  A  cot  m  —  cot  //cot  /  1* 
which  gives  ,1  /•  V10.28. 

#  • 

( 21 )  How  can  1  make  application  for  a  patent 
direct  to  the  {talent  office  without  employing  a  patent 
attorney?  J.  8.  Mc<\,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Ans.— Write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Wash- 
ington, I).  (".,  for  the  necessary  Instructions  for  making 
an  application  for  a  patent.  These  instructions  will 
l>e  sent  free  of  charge.  Head  the  instructions  care- 
fully and  follow  them  to  the  letter. 

* 

#  * 

(221  I  am  thinking  of  building  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  large  enough  to  carry  1,000  |>ound.«  of  oil  to  be 
used  on  the  Yukon  Hivcr  In  Alaska.  { a )  What  would 
be  the  approximate  horseiower  of  a  steam-engine  for 
such  a  isiat  ?  (ft)  What  size  boiler  would  you  advise 
me  to  use?  W.  K.  M..  Nantucket,  Mass. 

A.vs.— (il  A  lo-hor*ei>ower  engine  will  probably 
give  good  results.  if>)  A  boiler  that  will  furnish 
enough  steam  to  run  the  10-horsejJower  engine.  Its 
size  will  depend  on  its  type,  the  type  of  engine  you 
use,  and  the  kind  of  fuel. 
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lit)  One  of  my  customers  ha*  13  flat  steam- 
coils  ;  8  of  them?  o*)ii*i»t  of  25  one-inch  pipe*  12  feet 
king  connected  by  close  return  bends,  and  the  other 
5  consist  of  23  one-inch  pijie*  6  feet  long  similarly  con- 
nected. They  are  built  one  above  the  other  and  rest 
upon  inclined  support*  an  that  each  eol]  pitches 
toward  its  discharge.  The  top  coil  is  fed  by  steam  at 
'*)  pound*  pressure,  and  each  coil  discharges  into  the 
one  immediately  iielow  it,  a  continuous  run  of  pipe 
being  thus  formed.  After  turning  on  the  steam  it 
takes  two  hours  for  water  to  appear  at  the  (ii*<harge- 
end  of  the  3.100  feet  of  pl|>e  confirming  the  coils. 
There  is  ««  discharge  of  steam,  and  the  flow  of  water 
is  extremely  sluggish.  In)  Why  does  it  lake  so  long 
for  water  to  ap|»eur,  and  why  is  not  the  discharge  of 
water  immediately  followed  by  an  escape  of  steam  at 
considerable  pressure?  (6)  In  such  an  arrangement 
how  can  I  estimate  the  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  steam  in  the  pipes?  (<*)  Is  it  good 
practice  to  feed  loilers  with  water  from  a  hot-well 
into  which  a  Knowles  Jet-condenser  discharges?  (</) 
Should  the  water-level  in  Gahall  upright  boilers 
fluctuate  rapidly,  showing  a  variation  of  8  Inches  in 
the  gauge-glasses  ?  The  hoilera  are  at  a  street-rail  way 
station.  Is  it  possible  that  the  slight  quantity  of  Oil 
in  the  hot-well  is  the  e«u*c  of  the  fluctuation? 

C  V.  C.  Boston,  Ma«s. 

Ans.  (<i)  There  must  bo  an  obstruction  in  the 
pipes.  If  they  were  clear,  the  steam  would  blow 
through  them  very*  quickly.  (6)  If  we  denote  the 
absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  as  It  enters  the  pipe 
by  pi.  the  pressure  as  it  leaves  the  pipe  by  p-,  the 
quantity  of  steam  that  flows  through  the  pipe  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute  by  Q.  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  steam  at  the  pressure  p,  by  w,  the  length  of  the 
plt>e  in  feet  by  /.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in 
inches  by  </,  the  lossof  pressure  can  be  found  approxi- 
mately by  the  formula 


Ih  Pi 


C-<P> 


where  e  depends  on  the  dlameterof  the  pipe  and  may 
be  given  the  following  values  for  pipes  from  J  Inch 
to  6  inches  in  diameter : 

I  Ham.  ( inches)  }  1  2  S  4  6  6 
Values  off  36.8  45.3  52.T  56.1  57.8  5S.4  59.5 
The  extra  loss  due  to  the  effect  of  liend*  may  be 
included  In  the  above  formula  by  considering  each 
right-angled  bend  as  increasing  the  length  of  the  pipe 
an  amount  equal  to  40  times  its  diameter,  (c)  Yes. 
If  the  hot-well  is  large  and  the  feci  is  taken  from  a 
point  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water  In 
the  well,  there  should  l>e  no  trouble  from  the  little 
oil  that  enters  the  boilers,  (if)  It  is  possible  that  the 
fluctuation  is  due  to  priming  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  cylinder-oil  ■  it  Is  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
demand  for  steam,  due  to  sudden  changes  In  the  load 
on  the  engines.  When  the  load  Is  suddenly  increased 
and  more  steam  is  used,  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  Is 
reduced  and  steam  Is  formed  rapidly  in  the  tubes. 
This  steam  in  rising  through  the  tubes  lifts  the  water 
with  it  and  causes  the  fluctuation  in  water  level  at 
the  gauge-glass. 

* 

*  * 

(21)  io)  Will  you  inform  me  If  the  enclosed 
diagram  shows  the  correct  way  of  connecting  up:t- 
tandle-power  lamps?  <M  How  can  1  make  a  blue 
vitriol  battery?  <<")  Which  is  the  positive  and  which 
is  the  negative  wire  or  brush  on  a  dynamo?  (</) 
Which  Is  the  positive  and  which  is  the  negative  ter- 
minal of  a  cell  1  (O  How  many  volts  does  it  take  to 
make  a  horsepower?  (/)  What  kind  of  a  fuse  cut- 
out shall  I  use  to  protect  a  3-candle-power  lamp,  and 
<  i  where  shall  I  put  them  in  the  circuit  ?  i  h )  Where 
can  I  get  them?  (t)  Which  is  the  north  and  which 
is  the  south  pole  of  a  battery? 

T.  W.  C,  Newmarket,  N.  II. 

Ass.— (a)  Your  diagrams  are  correct.  The  number 
of  cells  will  depend  upon  the  voltage  of  the  lamps 
you  use  ai»d  the  number  of  volts  each  cell 


furnish.  A  gravity-cell  gives  a  little  over  one  volt. 
(5)  The  elements  of  a  blue  vitriol  or  gravlty-liottery 
are  cnpi>er  and  zinc,  resj>eetively,  and  are  generally 
made  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  copper  ele- 
ment is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  is  of  such  a 
form  as  to  present  a  large  surface.  An  insulated 
wire  Is  connected  U>  the  <-op|>cr  and  Is  brought  to  the 
top  as  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery.    A  zinc 

casting,  or  crow  foot, 
is  hung  on  the  rim  of 
the  jar,  and  Is  the 
negative  element. 
To  pre|«re  the  solu 
tlon,  pour  in  clean 
soft  water  till  the 
zinc,  or  upper  ele- 
ment. Is  covered, 
then  drop  in  82 
ounces  of  blue  vit- 
riol, iu  small  pieces. 
The  action  of  the 
battery  may  be 
hastened  by  dissolv- 
ing 2  or  3  ounces  of 
white  vitriol  in  the 
same  weight  of  water  and  carefully  pouring  It  on  top 
of  the  copper  solution.  The  cell  should  be  short- 
circuited  a  few  hours  before  lielng  used,  (r)  The 
positive  (  .  |  brush  is  that  one  from  which  the 
current  is  supimsed  to  flow  from  the  dynamo 
to  the  outside  circuit,  and  the  negative  (-)  brush 
is  the  one  which  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
returning  current.  Either  can  be  determined  by 
tracing  to  the  voltmeter,  by  pole-finding  paper,  or  by 
a  magnet-needle.  («f)  The  i>olaritiesof  the  elements 
of  a  cell  have  the  same  properties  as  the  brushes  of  a 
dynamo  and  can  be  similarly  determined.  In  a 
gravity-cell  the  copper  is  positive  <  ■- )  and  the  zinc  Is 
negative  (  i.  (r)  The  »»kV  is  not  a  measure  of  pouv-r, 
but  of  prtMtin.  There  can  be  no  horsepower  In  a 
quantity  of  water  unless  the  water  is  Mowing.  There 
can  lie  no  power  in  an  electric  conductor  unless  the 
current  is  flowing.  The  rate  of  How  of  the  electric 
current  is  measured  in  amp-rc*.    Amf>ere  x  mil 

1  milt  -  =j|  hunepmtr.  (/.</,  A)  cut-out  No.  8,300, 

General  Electric  Co.  rsej-amperefu.se.  It  can  be 
inserted  near  the  buttery,  (<)  North  and  south  pole 
refer  to  magnetic  pro|*.-rtie». 


(25 )  How  should  gravity  cells  lie  connected  for 
charging  storage-cell* ".  How  many  gravity-cells 
i  plates  ii" x  s"  \  an-  required  u>  charge  four  1UO-aropcre- 
hour  storage  cells*        E.  Y.  W.,  Hlooniington,  III. 


\\-  You  will  find  this  a  verj  expensive  opera 
tlon.  We  can  hardly  see  the  advantage  of  using 
secondary  batteries  In  conjunction  with  primary-, 
as  the  current  can  l>e  obtained  directly  from  the 
primary— not  to  mention  the  lneftielency  of  the 
method-  unless  you  w  ish  to  use  the  battery  for  porta- 
ble services.  To  charge  the  four  100  ampere  hour 
cells  would  require  120 gravity-cells.  They  should  l>e 
so  connected  up  that  there  will  be  12  rows  and  10 
cells  in  series  in  each  row.  These  will  lie  practically 
exhaustcd  after  one  charging  of  the  four  storage- 
cells.  The  same  number  of  Edisou-Lalande  cells 
would  furnish  nine  or  ten  charges. 

* 
♦  * 

(26)  (<i)  Why  are  fuse- wires  numbered  so  much 
low  er  than  the  actual  number  of  ampere*  of  current 
necessary  to  blow  them?  For  example,  a  fuse- wire 
that  will  blow  at  21  amperes  is  styled  ati8-ampere 
fuse  by  the  manufacturers.  ( b)  What  i*  the  best  way 
to  re  fuse  a  tran*former  on  a  live  circuit?  (r)  In  the 
can      circular  type  of  rheostat,  at  which  contact  is  the 
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greatest  resistance,  or  must  that  U-  found  out  by 
experiment?  t<0  For  how  long  a  time  would  an 
alternating  current  ihuanio  eoiitlnue  to  generate 
electricity  If  the  separate  excitation  were  suddenly 
removed?  (r)  Of  what  sulirtance  is  the  resistance 
composed  that  Is  used  In  connection  with  the  control- 
ling  magnet*  of  theThom|ison-Hou*ion  arc-maehinc? 
(/)  What  type  of  lightning-arresters  are  generally 
used  on  Incandescent  circuit*  ?        A  ScnscKiBEit. 

Ass.— in  i  The  ordinary  carrying  capacity  of  a  fuse- 
wire  Is  commonly  understood  to  be  somewhat  above 
the  capacity  marked.  A  fuse-win1  must  lie  healed 
up  In  order  to  melt.  Consequently,  it  may  carry 
two  or  three  time*  it*  ordinary"  capacity  for  a  few 
seconds  before  It  is  heated  sufliclently  to  fuse  It. 
An  s-ami>ore  fuse  should  safely  carry  9  or  10 
amperes  for  any  length  of  time  without  blowing. 
The  exact  liehavlor  of  a  given  fuse  dei«ends  on  many- 
things,  such  as  the  condition  of  terminals,  distance 
between  terminals,  material  of  base,  etc.,  but  chiefly 
upon  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  If  a  fuse 
is  enclosed  so  that  the  heat  develoj>ed  in  the  wire  is 
carried  away  very  slowly,  the  fuse  will  bum  out  at 
slightly  above  its  rated  capacity  ;  but  if  the  fuse  is 
exposed  to  a  cooling  blast  of  air  It*  maximum  capacity 
will  l>e  much  higher.  (6 ;  A'o  tr»rk  ihould  fx  <i»nr  oh  a 
Ihr  hiijh  tnmon  altrrnatiwt-cnrrait  circuit  xrithuut  rultbcr 
gtoir*.  Most  transformer*  are  now  made  with  remov- 
able fuse-blocks,  which  may  Is?  removed  and  fused 
and  then  replaced  iu  the  transformer.  Sometimes 
the  fuse  cut-out  is  separate  from  the  transformer 
and  can  be  cut  off  from  the  main  circuit  with  a 
switch,  (r)  Turning  the  handle  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion cuts  In  resistance,  and  the  reverse  cut*  it  qut. 
This  fact  can  l>e  learned  by  inspecting  the  connec- 
tions, and  also  by  observing  the  effect  produced  by 
turning  the  arm.  If  the  rheostat  is  in  the  field  - 
circuit  of  a  dynamo,  and  the  voltage  of  a  machine  Is 
lowered  by  turning  the  handle  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion, then  a*  the  voltage  of  the  machine  is  lowered 
on  account  of  the  decreased  field  current.  It  follows 
that  more  resistance  has  been  Introduced  into  the 
field-circuit  by  this  motion.  (,t)  For  a  few  seconds. 
(<■)  Carbon.  (/)  There  are  nearly  a*  many  styles 
of  lightning  arrester*  a*  there  are  electric  manu- 
facturing eom|«anie*.  but  many  of  them  are  of  the 
magnetic  blow-out  type.  The  Westlnghouse  Com- 
pany manufacture  the  Wurt*  '•  non-arcing  metal" 
lightning-arresters. 


(27)  Please  give  me  rules  for  solving  the  follow- 
ing problems  relating  to  naval  architecture,  viz : 
How  to  find  <ui  the  center  of  gravitv  of  a  vessel,  C>) 
it*  displacement,  and  (e)  the  center  of  gravity  of  it* 
displacement  when  afloat. 

B.  W.  K,.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Ans. — <  (i)  In  order  to  determine  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  vessel,  it*  form,  the  weight  of  every'  pwt, 
and  the  weight,  form,  and  |>osition  of  every  portion 
of  the  load  must  Is?  known.  When  these  are  all 
known,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  vessel 
may  be  found  in  the  same  manner  a*  for  any  system 
of  bodies.  (6)  The  volume  of  displacement,  In  cubic 
feet,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  weight  of 
the  vessel  and  It*  load  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
font  of  water,  which  is  commonly  taken  at  9U 
pounds,  (c)  If  the  form  of  the  hull  Is  known,  the 
submergence,  or  draft,  can  lie  estimated  from  the  vol- 
ume of  the  displacement,  and,  the  form  of  the  sub- 
merged jiorUon  l»eing  known,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  displacement  may  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  a*  for  any  irregular  homogeneous  body.  For 
an  elementary  article  explaining  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  center  of  gravity  of  a  plane  section,  see  Home 
Stvdy  Magazine,  July,  lstf".  The  center  of  gravity 
of  any  transverse  or  longitudinal  section  of  the  dis- 
may be  found  by  this  method,  and  the 


method  may  be  applied  to  finding  the  center  of 
gravity  of  any  system  of  bodies,  by  first  finding  the 
center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  each  body. 

* 
•  * 

(2*»  I  have  one  80-volt  lamp  taking  o.h  ampere, 
connected  up  a*  shown  by  the  full  line*  in  Fig.  1,  p 
and  n  being  the  mains,  j  a  junction-box,  and  a*  being 
the  branch-circuit  to  the  lamp/.  1  wish  to  know 
how  to  wire  up  another  lamp  fin  the  next  room,  so 
that  it  will  llgnt  up  when  the  tlrst  lamp  I  bums  out. 
or  either  one  of  the  fuse*  *  or:  blow ;  but  I  do  uot 
wish  the  lamp  '  to  bum  when  the  lamp  I  is  all  right. 
The  wire*  should  all  be  lead  from  the  function-box  j. 
wnich  is  water-tight.  R.  C,  Kastport,  Md. 

An*.— The  object  may  be  accomplished  by  putting 
an  electro-magnet  m.  a*  shown  in  Fig.  I.  In  circuit 


FlO.  L 

with  the  lamp  whose  behavior  is  to  be  indicated. 
The  core  e  of  the  magnet  m  i*  In  the  circuit  of  the 
telltale  lamp  /.  When  current  passe*  through  the 
lamp  /,  the  electro-magnet  m  is  energized,  the  core  c 
is  lifted  and  no  current  passes  through  the  lampf. 
Hut  if  a  fuse  »or:  should  blow,  or  the  lamp  '  should 
burn  out,  so  that  current  ceases  to  pa**  through  the 
lamp-circuit,  then  the  magnet  would  lose  Its  lift- 
ing power  and  the  core  c  would  drop,  thus  comple- 
ting the  circuit  through  the  lamp/.   The  magnet  m 
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need  not  be  in  the  Junction-box,  and  a  bell,  operated 
by  a  battery,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lamp/. 
Probably  a  more  satisfactory  way  would  be  to  con- 
nect up  two  telltale  lamp*  /  and  r  a*  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  which  will  indicate  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  and  the 
one  which  ha*  blown,  but  will  not  indicate  the 
burning  out  of  lamp  /.  The  action  Is  as  follows: 
When  the  fuse  »  is  all  right  the  fuse  terminals  have 
practically  the  same  potential,  and  no  a|>preclable 
amount  of  current  flows  through  the  lamp/;  but  If 
the  fuse*  Mows,  then  the  circuit  Is  still  complete 
through  the  fuse  :.  the  lamp  f  and  the  lamp  /,  so  that 
both  lam|*  /  and  /  will  Illuminate,  but  with  some- 
what less  than  one-half  their  normal  brilliancy. 
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■  *t)  I  have  a  wire  gauge,  which  consuls  of  an 
arm  s  winging  about  the  center  of  an  iron  disk,  whow 
outer  edge  l«  spiral-shaped.  The  outer  end  of  the 
arm  is  hook-shaped,  and  the  wire  is  measured  by 
tw-ttig  placed  between  the  hook  and  the  edge :  then 
the  arm  is  swung  around  until  the  wire  is  held  Unlit 
The  size  of  the  wire  is  then  read  off  on  one  Hide  of  the 
disk.  On  the  arm  on  the  other  side  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing:" .,    ,  —  ohms  |«r  foot"   (a)  Where  does 

this  formula  come  from,  and  <  i>)  how  \*  it  used  ? 

A.  K.  K..  Pittsburg,  P*. 
Axs.— The  formula,  or  rule,  is  derived  from  Ohm's 
law  in  a  very  simple  manner.   Ohm's  law  reads : 
rurrnit  —  mltatjt  ~  rrrittnncf. 
According  to  rules  In  arithmetic,  we  may  multiply 
t»»th  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  same  number. 
Multiplying  by  '•  resistance  "  we  have : 
currrnl  X  mutnnrt  —  vMage. 
Likewise,  dividing  both  sides  by  "current" 


Now.  resistance  is 
nnoe  of  a  thousand  feet,  say,  of  a  certain  wire  is  the 
resistance  of  1  foot  multiplied  by  1,000,  or  the  ohm* 
l*r  foot  multiplied  by  the  distance  In  feet  through 
u  hich  the  current  travels.  The  rule,  then,  reads : 
nhnm  per /"I  X  rtittaner  in  /trt  —  roltagr  +  rurrrnl. 

liut  we  must  get  ilintiinre  iu/irt  to  the  other  side  of 
the  equation.   Then,  ohm*  per  foot  — 

tvJtage  -s-  {rurrrnl  in  amprrr*  x  liintance  in  Jrrt). 

The  "  voltage"  is  the  pressure  exerted  bctweeu  the 

ends  of  the  wire  under  consideration,  and  not 

l«*tween  the  mains  or  generator-terminals,  as  might 

be  supposed.  This  difference  of  pressure  between 

the  ends  of  the  conductor,  or  voltage.  Is  commonly 

called  the  "drop."    (6)  Suppose  that  a  dynamo 

runs  at  120  volts,  and  we  wish  to  furnish  current  to 

HO- volt  lamps."**)  feet  from  the  station:  how  many 

lamps  will  a  No.  0  B. AS.  copper  wire  carry?  The 

u.tal  distance  traveled  by  the  current  Is  l.ooO  feet 

The  drop  is  10  volts.   According  to  our  gauge,  or  any 

wiring-table,  the  resistance  per  foot  of  No.  0  copper 

wire  Is  oooow  ohms.  Putting  these  values  In  the 

rule  above  found,  we  have 

98  ohms  per  foot         10  volts  drop 

1.000,000       ~  current  x  1,000  feet 

Transposing. 

 ,  1.000.000         10  volts  drop 

rurrrnl  -  ^  ^  X      ,  ^  „       -  102  amp. 

Each  110- volt  lamp  takes  .6  ampere,  nearly.  So 
numbrr  of  Inmjm  —  102  amperes     .6  —  170. 

♦ 
*  # 

.301  t*n  soot  from  bituminous  coal  be  removed 
from  boik-r-tubes  by  chemical  means,  say  by  the  use 
of  zinc  oxide?  II.  B.  Y..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Asa.- We  know  of  no  other  way  to  clean  tubes  than 
by  sweeping  by  hand  or  by  using  a  steam-Jet  It  Is 
very  doubtful  if  the  use  of  zinc  oxide,  or  any  other 
rocesa,  would  have  any  beneficial  effect  In 
aving  the  soot  from  the  tubes. 

#  » 

(31)  («)  Can  you  tell  me  a  quick  and  efficient 
way  to  demagnetize  the  core  of  a  telegraph-sounder? 
<6)'What  is  the  cause  of  the  kicking  of  the  sounder, 
when  the  circuit  is  closed?  (r)  (An  the  smoke  or 
steam  from  a  locomotive  cause  a  cross  or  leakage 
between  bare  wires?       J.  H.  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ass.— (ii )  Iron  or  steel  can  be  demagnetized  by 
heating  to  a  dull  red  and  then  |<ennittlng  the  heat  to 
die  out  slowly,  (b)  If  the  sounder  Is  on  the  local 
circuit,  its  "  kicking  "  is  a  result  of  the  local  current 
being  acted  upon  by  the  relay,  and  the  trouble  Is 
probably  on  the  line ;  but  this  you  can  easily  learn  by 
ascertaining  whether  the  sounder  resMonds  immedi- 
ately to  the  movement  of  the  relay.  If  the  trouble  Is 
<»n  the  line,  whether  the  sounder  is  In  the  main  circuit 


or  not,  the  kicking  may  lie  caused  by  an  Intermittent 
short  circuit  or  ground.  Perhaps  the  vibrations  of  a 
passing  locomotive  swing  a  broken  leak-wire  into  an 
electrical  contact  with  your  line,  (r)  Yes;  both 
carbon  and  water  are  good  conductors  for  such  small 
currents,  when  deposited  as  a  film  over  the  insu- 
lators, pins,  and  arms,  but  their  vapor  will  probably 
not  affect  your  line. 

* 
♦  * 

(32)  Can  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  Continental 
Code  used  on  Atlantic  cables? 

J.  II.  P.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ass.- 

A.  -  N,  —  - 

B.   O,  

C.   P.  

n,  —  q,  

E,  -  R,  ■  —  • 

F,  -  -  —  -  S,  -  -  - 

a,   t,  - 

H.   V.  

I,  -  V,  

J,   W,  -  —  — 

K.   X.  

L,   Y.  

M,  —  —  Z,  

1.   6,  

%   7.  

3.  •  -  •   -  H,  —  -  ■ 

4.   9.  

A.   0.  

Period. 

Comma,  -     -     -  — 
Interrogation.  — 

Exclamation.  

Apostrophe,  

Hyphen,  —  ■  -  •  -  - 

Parenthesis.  

Quotation,  — 

Paragraph ,  

Understand,  .  .  .  —  . 
Walt, 

I  don't  understand,  -  -  ....  — _.- 

Cleared  out  all  right,  .  —     —     —  . 

Erase,  

Call  signal,  —  — 

End  of  ] 


(33)  Can  you  give  me  any  Information  as  to 
whether  there  Is  manufactured  a  practical  automatic 
battery  cut-out  used  on  a  gas-lighting  system  to  pro- 
tect the  battery  in  case  of  a  short  circuit  or  ground  ? 

E.  B.,  Worcester,  Mass: 
Axs.— Address  Weston  Electric  Co.,  New  York.  If 
the  wiring  is  carefully  put  up  no  trouble  will  be 
ex|»erlenced  from  grounds  or  short  circuit*,.  They 
can  be  easily  tested  for  with  a  cheap  detector  gal- 
vanometer. 

*** 

(34)  (d)  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  what  would 
be  the  result  If  the  inside  pole  faces  of  a  1,040-volt 
alternation  were  lo  be  planed  off  i  Inch?  (6)  Why 
does  not  the  primary  mil  of  a  transformer  short- 
circuit  the  mains?  (r)  What  is  the  carrying  capacity 
of  a  No.  00  B.  it  S.  cotton-covered  eop|*>r  wire? 

W.  K.,  Tacotna,  Washington. 
A t*B. — (a)  The  output  of  the  machine  would  be 
considerably  diminished.  (6)  An  Incandescent  lamp 
is  not  said  to  short-circuit  electric  mains ;  no  more 
does  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer  which  is  of 
high  ohmic  resistance,  and  also  possesses  a  large 
artificial  resistance  due  to  self-induction,  or  counter- 
electromotive  force,  generated  by  the  magnetism 
from  the  primary  current.  When  the  secondary 
circuit  Is  open,  this  counter-electromotive  force  nearly 
equals  the  applied,  or  impressed  electromotive  force, 
at  the  primary  terminals,  so  that  the  real  acting 
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electromotive  Is  very  small  and  the  current  in  the 
primary  coll  is  extremely  small,  (e)  About  130 
amperes. 

V 
#  • 

{'.V>)  (n)  Please  state  how  a  two-wire  system  can 
be  changed  into  a  three  wire  system,  and  what  size 
wire  the  positive  and  negative  must  lie  as  compared 
with  the  neutral.  <fi)  Please  explain  how  to  find  the 
size  of  cut-out  to  use  when  the  number  of  lamps,  sizes 
of  conductors,  etc.  are  known,  (r)  How  many  cells, 
connected  In  series,  will  be  required  to  run  a  110- volt 
lamp?  (d)  How  many  volts  are  required  to  kill  the 
average  man  7  (r)  Is  it  cheaper  to  buv  current  for  a 
building  using  500  lights,  or  to  generate  the  current 
in  the  building  and  pay  a  man  $.:<*>  a  day  to  run  it? 
(/)  Please  give  directions  for  making  a  small  battery 
of  two  cells.  J.  \V.  II.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Axs.— (a)  To  change  a  two-wire  system  over  to  a 
three-wire  necessitates  running  a  third  wire  and 
altering  the  branch-circuits  to  correspond.  The 
neutral  wire  is  generally  one-half  the  sire  of  the 
negative,  or  the  positive   A  three-wire  system  can  be 
changed  over  to  a  two- wire  system  by  connecting  the 
two  outside  mains  to  one  terminal  of  a  dynamo  and 
the  neutral  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  machine. 
(6)  If  the  number  of  lamps  is  known,  the  current 
can  be  immediately  calculated.  The  cut-out  chosen 
should  be  amply  large  to  carry  this  current,  pro- 
vided the  design  is  correctly  made.   For  example, 
suppose  that  50  branch -circuits,  of  No.  14  K.  A  S.  G. 
wire,  extend  from  a  50-ampcre  cut-out  to  60  lamps, 
which  require  in  all  50  amperes.   As  the  installation 
now  stands,  is  it  a  proper  one?  No  I  For,  sup|>ose  a 
short  circuit  occurs  between  two  of  the  No.  14  wires, 
a  large  quantity  of  current  begins  to  flow  which 
the  fuse  is  able  to  carry  at  least  for  a  few  seconds 
and  which  melts  the  wire  and  probably  grounds  the 
system.   Or,  suppose  a  short  circuit  occurs  in  one  of 
the  lamp  sockets ;  the  abnormal  current  Hows  only  a 
few  moments,  but  plenty  long  enough  to  melt  the 
insulation  and  probably  cause  a  short  circuit  and 
also  a  ground.   A  short  circuit  or  ground  can  hardly 
occur  without  an  arc,  and  nn  dttMtntUJtn,  (<■)  See 
answer  to  question  51H,  HOMK  BTFOY  Mauazink  for 
December.  ltW7.   (>l)  Electricity  kills  by  contracting 
the  muscles  and  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart ;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  volts,  but  Giajwiw,  that  kill.  The 
amount  of  current  that    pa— .  -  through  a  body 
depends  on  the  volts  applied,  the  manner  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  internal  structure  of  the  liody.  With 
good  electrical  contact  and  a  continued  application, 
two  hundred  volts  direct  current  may  kill  some 
persons.   Alternating  currents  apparently  keep  more 
to  the  surface  of  a  body,  and.  consequently,  higher 
voltages  can  be  received  with  less  effect,  the  effect 
decreasing  as  the  number  of  alternations  per  second 
Is  Increased.    A  lineman  in  Philadelphia  recently 
received  over  one  thousand  volts,  alternating  current, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  tunc.    ills  escape  from 
being  killed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  passed 
through  his  body  on  the  opposite  side  to  his  heart, 
and  that  the  alternating  character  of  the  current 
tended  to  keep  the  electricity  near  the  surface  of  bis 
body.   By  greatly  Increasing  the  numl>er  of  alterna- 
tions, Tesla  has  allowed  many  thousands  of  volts  to 
l>e  applied  to  his  body  without  III  effect.   (<  >  You  will 
have  to  consult  the  prices  of  the  local  lighting  com- 
pany, and  compare  figures  with  the  amount  that  it 
will  cost  you  to  generate  the  current.    (/)  See 
answers  to  questions  :.".»o  and  V£>  Hour  STl'OV  Mag- 
•Him  for  August,  1837. 

» 
*  * 

(3fi>   Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  determine 
the  absorptive  quality  of  biick  or  stone  " 

F.  H.  (i..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ass. — See  answer  to  question  HOME  BITOT 

Mao  izinr  for  Novemtier.  IMC 


tact-bolts  by  a  nut. 


(37)  Kindly  inform  me  how  to  make  a  ticld-rheo 
stat,  and  how  much  resistance  is  necessary  for  a  :»<- 
bone  power  com  pound-wound  dynamo,  for  incan 
descent  lighting  at  110  volts. 

D.  H.  P.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Am — Procure  two  slate  slabs,  about  10  Inches 
square  and  j  Inch  thick,  and  prepare  them  for 
mounting  on  the  wmught-iron  base  r,  by  the  four  1 
Inch  corner  Is  .Its/.  With  a  common  twist-drill,  bore 
the  four  corner  boles  <i  in  each  slab  and  the  wrought 
iron  base.  Then  drill  nine  holes  nearly  but  not  quite 
through  the  slab*.  Into  these,  holes,  cement  hooks, 
to  be  used  tosup|iort  the  resistance-coils.  The  con- 
tacts/* should  heof  brass,  butif  this  is  not  convenient, 
stove-holts  may  lie  used.  For  their  reception  make 
thirty  or  forty  holes— the  more  the  better.  Another 
larger  hole  must  now  be  drilled  at  the  center  for  the 
center  bolt.  Two  binding  posts  at  the  top  of  the 
front  slate  are  also  to  lie  provided  for.  The  finger  ./ 
should  be  made  of  spring  brass  and  wide  enough  to 
cover  two  contacts.  About  50  feet  of  No.  14  B.  A  S. 
galvanized  iron  wire  Is  then  laid  outon  the  floor,  and, 
to  this,  wire  taps  of  No.  16  B.  &  S.  insulated  copper 

wire  about  14  inches  long 
are  soldered  at  regular 
intervals.  There  should 
be  as  many  tai*  as  con- 
tacts, one  tap  being 
soldered  at  each  end  also. 
The  Iron  wire  is  then 
coiled  on  mandrels  and 
afterwards  slip|>cd  off  ami 
hung  on  the  hooks  pre- 
viously prepared.  The 
taps  are  then  connected 
In  regular  order  U>  the 
farther  ends  of  the  con 
Each  contact-bolt  will  then 
have  a  nut  to  fasten  it  to  the  slab  and  another  imme- 
diately following  to  hold  the  wire.  A  bent  piece  of 
brass  is  screwed  under  the  contact,  on  which  the 
lever  is  now  shown  to  be  resting,  so  that  the  lever 
can  move  no  farther  to  the  right.  One  binding  po<i 
is  now  wired  to  the  last  contact— last,  when  the  lever 
Is  moved  around  in  the  direction  of  ;> :  the  other 
binding  post  is  connected  with  the  center  plate  /. 
The  present  position  of  the  finger  shows  all  the  resist- 
ance cut  in.  If  the  liox  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
vibration*,  asl>c*tos  rolls  may  be  inserted  in  the  coils. 
A  cover  Is  now  put  around  the  top,  two  sides,  and 
IxHtom.  This  casing  should  tic  provided  with  o|>en- 
ings  for  tile  free  access  of  air  for  cooling  the  coils. 

* 

*  * 

i:.si  oil  When  an  alternating  currentof  electricity 
is  passed  through  a  transformer.  Is  the  current 
Induced  In  the  secondary  ••  alternating  *'  or  " Con- 
tinuous" f  (6)  If  alternating,  is  there  any  appliance 
on  the  market  that  will  change  an  alternating  cur 
rent  into  a  direct  current  ?    D,  L,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ABB.— (a)  Alternating.    (6)  A  rotary  transformer. 

* 

#  * 

On  page  s4.  December  number  of  BoMI 
.•mi  i'Y  roK  tut  lit  ii.ni.Nc;  Trades,  in  the  article 
entitled  Constructive  details,  it  is  stated  that  a 
safety  factor  of  (i  was  used  In  the  suspension  rods 
of  the  musicians' gallery,  so  that  the  value  accredited 
to  each  rod  would  be  13,800  pounds  -h  6  -  2,290 
pounds.  I  cannot  see  why  you  divided  by  fi,  and 
should  think  that  in  order  to  increase  the  strength 
of  each  rod  six-fold  vou  would  multiply  1AMU 
founds  by  «.  making  the  ultimate  capaclt'y  equal 
81.000  pounds.  H.  C.  L.,  Starwlck.  N.  J. 

An*.  — As  13.500  pounds  was  the  calculated  nltimntr 
ttmujth  of  each  suspension  rod,  It  was  necessary  to 
diridt  thftt  value  by  6  (the  safety  factor)  in  order  to 
get  the  load  which  would  be  safely  sustained  by 
each  rod.   In  other  words,  a  value  of  J.iV)  pounds 
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being  assigned  to  each  rod,  they  would  each  be  able 
u>  carrying  njiintrt  this  amount  before  rupture  would 
ke  place . 


*  ♦ 

1 10)  (a)  Send  rule,  if  there  is  any,  for  lolntlng 
long  tlmlier.  tb)  How  can  I  test  a  straight  line  on  a 
board?  (<M  Can  you  give  me  the  address of some 
one  who  carries  a  line  of  paper  letters? 

C.  R.  P..  Baltimore,  Md. 

As*.— {a)  A  chalk-line  is  generally  employed  for 
the  i'ijr(« By  stretching  the  chalk-line  tightly 
l>etwecn  the  nails  set  to  the  desired  line  and  snap- 


Instrument  used  for  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver  Is 
shown  in  the  sketch,  and  consists  of  a  bar  magnet  m 
mounted  on  the  wooden  blocks  v  and  H,  adjustable 
endwise  bv  the  nut  and  screw  n  and  *.  On  one  end 
is  fixed  the  bobbin  b.  The  ends  of  the  coil  are 
brought  to  two  binding  posts  p.  The  diaphragm  is 
contained  in  the  box  J.  immediately  in  front  of 
which  is  the  mouthpiece  n.  The  diaphragm  is  al>out 
one  thirty -second  of  an  Inch  from  the  end  of  the 
magnet  m.  Please  explain  how  this  works  without  a 
battery.  C.  K.  T.,  Vicksburg.  Miss. 

Ans. — Perhaps  you  have  unconsciously  placed  a 
lottery  10  circuit.  If  not.  the  Instrument  Is  evidently 


ping  it,  as  shown  in  diagram  A.  the  line  so  made 
will  l>e  as  nearly  true  as  it  Is  possible  to  draw  it.  The 
line  may  lie  tested  with  a  long  straight-edge,  if  so 
desired,  (b)  To  test  a  straight  line  on  a  board  we 
uould  suggc-t  the  method  shown  in  diagram  B.  It 
Hill  be  noticed  at  a  b  that  the  testing-rule  employed 
«  ivs  not  a  straight-edge,  or.  in  other  words.  wa«  not 


LJ 


true.  After  fixing  the  ends  to  two  point*  0, draw 
*  line  along  the  edge  of  the  rule,  then  reverse  the 
rule  to  take  the  position  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
keeping  the  ends  of  the  rule  on  the  points  a  and  b. 
l»raw  a  line  along  this  edge  of  the  rule  ;  then,  if  a 
line  be  drawn  bisecting  the  space  between  these 
lines  it  will  be  a  straight  line.  At  <•  ,t  is  shown  a 
uraight  line  drawn  with  a  true  straightedge,  (r) 
Address  A.  Wiggers,  215  East  59th  St..  New  York  City. 

* 

*  * 

ill)  I  have  put  up  a  telephone  line. about  200  feet 
s.ng.  which  works  well  without  a  battery.  The 


well  made  and  the  line  resistance  low.  The  action 
of  the  instrument  used  as  a  transmitter  is  as  follows: 
The  voice  striking  the  diaphragm  enclosed  in  the 
box  ri  causes  it  to  vibrate.  The  diaphragm,  being  a 
conductor  of  magnetism,  causes  fluctuations  In  the 
magnetic  Held  at  the  end  and  all  through  the  mag- 
net m.  These  fluctuations  of  magnetism  In  the  core 
of  the  bobbin  b  induce  an  alternating,  or  fluctuating, 
current  In  the  coil  ft.  This  alternating  current  passes 
over  the  line  to  a  similar  instrument  used  as  a 
receiver.    There  the  action  Is  reversed.    The  alter 


nating  current  in  the  tsibbln  affects  the  magnetism, 
which  in  turn  moves  the  diaphragm,  so  that  It  gives 
forth  the  sound. 


*  • 

(42)  •'an  von  tell  me  of  a  good  book  on  practical 
hlacksmlihlng?  A.  It  .  Richmond,  Va. 

A  nr.  — Practical  Blacksmlthlng.  in  four  volumes,  by 
M.  T.  Richardson.  This  book  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

*  • 

(IS)  I  am  a  young  carjienter  of  about  four  years' 
experience  in  our  village.  My  father  Intends  to 
build  a  new  house  next  spring  and  asked  nu;  to  draw 
the  plans  for  it  during  the  evenings  of  this  coming 
winter.  I  have  got  along  pretty  well  with  my  draw 
Ing  course  in  The  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  make  a  nice 
set  of  plans.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  some  Infor- 
mation, however,  on  "indirect  radiation."  What  Is 
meant  by  indirect  radiation,  and  how  does  It  work* 
Kindly  give  me  a  sketch  and  explain  how  I  should 
show  it  in  the  plans,  if  need  l>e. 

X.  V..  Seymour,  Conn. 

Ass. -  "  Indirect  radiation"  is  a  term  used  to 
signify  that  the  rooms  of  the  building  are  warmed 
by  radiators  which  are  located  elsewhere  than  In  the 
rooms  so  wanned.  W  hen  steam  or  hot-water  radia- 
tors are  um^I  to  heat  a  building,  they  an-  known  as 
•  direct  radiator*"  If  they  arc  located  within  the 
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rooms,  because  they  thus  heat  the  room*  In  the  roost 
direct  manner.  With  the  indirect  method,  however, 
the  heat  is  conveyed  from  the  radiator  to  the  room  by 
mearu of  a  current  of  air.  Indirect  radiator*  are  usu- 
ally hung  from  the  cellar-ceiling,  and  are  enclosed  in 
a  sheet-metal  casing  < usually  No.  20  galvanized  sheet 
iron),  or  a  tin-lined  wooden  casing,  which  is  provided 
with  a  chamber  above  and  one  below  the  radiator, 
aa  shown  in  the  figure.  Cold  air  from  the  outer  atmos- 
phere enters  the  lower  chamlier  through  a  No.  20 
galvanised  sheet-iron  pipe  u,  called  the  cold-air  duct. 
It  then  passes  up  between  the  sections  of  the 
radiator  b  and  is  heated  before  it  enters  the  upper 


chamber e.  Anothergalvanlxed-irnu  or  bright  tin  pipe, 
called  the  hot-air  pipe,  or  duct.  Joins  thischamber  to  a 
register  in  the  floor  or  side  wall  of  the  room  to  be 
heated,  and  thus  jiermlts  the  warm  air  to  rise  and 
flow  Into  the  room,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  If  you 
decide  to  show  the  location  of  the  Indirect  radiators 
on  your  plans,  you  can  easily  do  so  by  simply  draw- 
ing their  outlines  on  the  cellar  plan.  You  should 
also  locate  the  boiler  and  chimney  on  the  same  plan. 
This  will  enable  the  steam-fitter  to  give  you  an 
accurate  bid  on  the  work. 


(44)  I  consider  the  Answers  to  liiuulrica  in  your 
magazine  most  interesting,  (n)  Kindly  inform  me 
how  Sjianlsh  tiles  are  fastened  on  a  roof.  !/»)  How 
are  gutters  constructed?  <r)  How  are  i.r//..t/*  con- 
structed? (<l)  How  are  Ai;«r  constructed?  (r)  How- 
arc  connections  made  with  gable  walls?  if]  Will 
■now  blow  through  a  pn>|ierly  constructed  tile  roof? 
(g)  How  does  terra-cotta  of  sj>evial  dcsiitn  conijiare 
with  stone  In  cost  and  durability  forout-ide  facings" 
(A)  How  is  the  stone  hectograph  made? 

J.  W.  K..  Hammond.  I  ml. 

Ass.—  (a)  Spanish  rooflng-tllcs  are  made  in  two 
•tyles.  One  1b  the  plain  m  *ha|>e  with  one  roll  con- 
cave and  one  convex,  and  having  nail  holes  punched 
about  1  Inch  from  the  top.  The  other  hus  the  same 
shape,  and  is  known  as  interlocking,  which  term  is 
applied  because  als>ut  :t  Inches  below  the  top  of 
the  tile  and  below  the  nail  holes  is  n  neck,  or  fillet, 


over  which  the  lip  of  the  tile  above  laps.  Both  of  these 
tiles  are  manufactured  by  some  companies  with  a  lug 
or  rib  cast  on  the  upper  under  edge  by  which  to  hang 
the  tile  to  the  lath.  The  tiles  should  be  secured  to  the 
roof  with  two  copper  nails,  as  at  a.  In  Fig.  1.  To  pre 
pare  the  roof  for  the  tiles,  the  following  is  the  usual 
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custom  Sheathe  the  roof  diagonally  with  rooting- 
boards  well  nailed  at  each  bearing,  (  over  the  entire 
roof  with  two  ply  felt  or  rooting-|«per,  as  In  Klg.  1 
Securely  nail  the  tiltlng-fillets  to  the  mof-tioard*. 
as  at  /,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  ft.  (fol  The  gutter  at  the 
cornice  should  have  a  galvanized  Iron  frame 
or  cradle,  or,  if  of  cast  iron,  the  frames  should 
be  cast  the  sha|*  of  the  gutter  and  set  at  not 
more  than  aMnch  centers  and  tied  with  a  band, 
oi   rod.  on  the  outside.    The  end  of  the  frame* 
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should  extend  Into  the  wall  and  form  an  anchor. 
The  cradle  should  then  lie  tilled  in  with  cement  or 
concrete,  and  covered  with  roofing-felt.  The  crown 
molding  of  l.H-ounce  copper  should  next  lie  put  in 
place,  and  the  gutter  projer,  of  the  same  weight 
metal,  in  length-  of  t>  €>r  *•  feet  and  Joined  by 
J  inch  lock-«cam«,  thoroughly  soldered  and  sweated 
together,  should  U-  placed  in  the  cradle.   The  inner 
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edge  of  the  gutter  should  be  turned  up  against  the 
plate  to  the  tnpof  the  fillet,  the  outer  edge  connecting 
with  the  crown  molding  In  a  lock-seam.  The  lining 
or  flashing  under  the  tile  should  be  nailed  to  the 
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tilting-fillet  with  copper  nails,  turned  down  over 
the  fillet  and  connected  with  the  inner  side  of  the 
gutter  by  a  double-locked  seam.  (See  Fig.  2. )  These 
outer  and  inner  seams  of  the  gutter  should  not  be 
soldered,  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  must  be 
provided  for.  It  would  be  well,  also.  If  the  gutter  is  a 
very  long  one,  to  pitch  it  both  ways  and  use  a  2-Inch 
or  j<  i  in  h  roll  lock-seam  at  the  center,  unsoldered,  as 
an  expansion-joint,  (rt  The  valleys  should  be  con- 
structed of  from  lii  to  l*nz.  copper  in  not  more  than 
•••foot  lengths,  laid  with  a  lock  seam  and  secured  to 
the  rooMoard*  by  cleats  of  copper,  soldered  or 
•.wealed  on  the  back  of  each  length,  and  fastened  to 
the  roof  with  cdpper  nails  or  with  copper  screws. 
The  side*  of  the  valley  should  be  turned  up  1  inch 
against  the  tilting-fillet,  bent  over  its  top,  and  nailed 
securely  along  its  length.  The  general  appearance 
under  this  treatment  will  be  as  in  Fig.  3.  (<f )  The 
hips  do  not  require  any  flashings.  Nail  a  2"  x  b"  strip 
on  the  atiKle  of  the  roof,  the  Mnch  side  standing  up, 
bring  the  tile  against  it,  and  cover  with  a  hip-roll,  as 
in  Fig.  4.  (f  )  The  connection  with  the  gable-walls 
should  be  made  by  first  nailing  the  copper  to  the 
tilting-fillet  and  turriiug  it  down  over  the  same  to  the 
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ronf  and  then  up  against  the  wall  at  tout  7  inches. 
From  the  under  side  of  the  coping  turn  down  a  6- 
pound  lead  apron-flashing,  overlapping  the  copper 
I  inches.  The  vertical  part  of  the  roof-flashing 
should  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  cleats  not  more  than 
is  or  JO  inches  apart.  The  lead  apron  will  bt  held 
in  place  by  lead  plugs  1"  x  \"  at  12  inch  centers. 
{()   snow  will  not  blow  through  a  pmperly  con- 


structed tile  roof  for  the  following  reasons :  The  roof 
being  boarded  and  covered  with  roofing-felt,  effectu- 
ally stops  the  twNsage  of  air.  and  the  open  space 
under  the  tiles  forms  an  air  cushion,  or  jxicket,  which 
prevents  any  drift.  On  laths  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  as  there  would  be  no  backing.  A  boarded  and 
felted  roof,  if  exposed  to  the  air  on  the  under  side, 
will  last  as  long  as  a  lath  roof  if  the  boards  are  not 
too  closely  laid  and  if  the  tiles  are  uncemented.  The 
tiles  on  the  eaves,  gutters,  valleys,  hips,  and  ridges 
should  »>e  laid  in  elastic  cement  composed  of  linseed- 
oil,  whiting  and  resin  and  applied  while  hot.  [(f)  Terra- 
cotta of  s|iecial  designs  in  small  quantities  is  always 
more  expensive  than  stone.  If.  however,  the  whole 
front  is  to  be  of  terra-cotta,  it  will  be  18  or  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  limestone,  and  about  30  percent, 
cheaper  than  hrownstonc  or  bluestone,  in  a  building  of 
ordinary  width  and  .'» or  6  stories  high.  Terra-cotta  is 
Just  a-  durable  as  stone,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  absolutely  fireproof,  (A)  A  hectograph 
consists  of  a  gelatin  pad  to  which  Impressions  of 
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drawings  made  in  aniline  inks  are  transferred,  and 
from  which  a  large  numlier  of  prints  can  be  taken. 
See  the  answer  to  Question  4:to,  in  the  November. 
1W7,  number  of  Home  .Stti»t  Maua/.inb.  Hecto- 
graphing  upon  stone  is  a  similar  process,  in  which  a 
polished  stone  slab  is  used  In  lieu  of  a  gelatin  pad, 
and  to  which  impressions  are  transferred  from  draw- 
ings made  with  lithographic  and  other  |>atented  inks. 
The  formula  for  making  these  inks  are  trade  secrets 
and  unknown  to  us. 


(l.S)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  a  narrow 
church-spire  can  be  prevented  from  swaying  in  the 
wind'*  The  rafters  of  the  spire  seem  to  be  as  well 
braced  as  jiossible.  but.  nevertheless,  the  spire  bends 
like  a  mast  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

BtriLDIK,  Washington,  D.  V. 

Ass.— The  swaying  of  a  spire  or  steeple  may  be 
prevented  by  suspending  a  heavy  lieam  or  weight 
from  the  uj>ex  of  the  spire.  The  lower  the  weight 
below  the  spire  the  greater  will  be  the  stability  of  the 
structure.  The  .!a|>anese  resort  to  tills  mode  of 
treating  the  roofs  of  their  tower*  as  a  precaution 
against  earthquakes,  allowing  the  beam  to  swing 
free  so  MS  to  act  asa  pendulum,  bringing  the  structure 
back  to  its  iierpendleular  position  after  deflection  by 
wind  or  earthquake  tremor.  Whether  a  weight  so 
swinging  actually  tends  to  draw  a  deflected  spire 
back  to  its  perpendicularity  or  not  is  doubtful ;  but 
by  attaching  a  weight  to  the  a)  ex  of  a  spire  and 
suspending  It  some  distance  below  the  spire-roof,  the 
center  of  gravity  will  be  lowered  in  proj>ortion  to 
the  distance  the  weight  may  hang  U-low  the  natural 
center  of  gravity  of  the  spire. 
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i  16)  I  am  thinking  of  using  a  rope  for  transmitting 
power.  The  driver-pulley  is  2K"  in  diameter,  the 
driven  36".  The  shafts  are  lo  feet  renter  to  center, 
and  1  Intend  to  use  a  tightener  on  the  slack  side  of 
(he  rope.  Those  claiming  to  have  hail  experience 
say  that  this  arrangement  will  not  work,  but  that 
the  pulleys  should  I*  at  leu«t  lnu  feel  ajmrt.  Is 
this  so?  J.  R.,  Kanops.ll*.  Kan«a*. 

Am.— TOO  can.  of  course,  use  a  rope  drive  in  the 
way  you  propose:  hut.  leaving  out  of  consideration 
all  question  of  space.  It  Is  much  preferable  to  have 
the  pulleys  farther  n|>art.  say  30  feet  at  least.  The 
general  practice  i*  to  place  them  much  farther  apart 
than  this,  sometimes  twice  as  far.  depending  on 
circumstances.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  the 
Increased  weight  of  ro|*e  prod uring  the  necessary 
adhesion  on  the  pulley,  the  sag  of  the  rope  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  arc  of  contact.  (The  top 
side,  of  course.  Is  made  the  driving  side,  i  The  ropes 
should  not  rest  on  the  bottom  but  on  the  sides  of  the 
grooves,  the  wedging  action  thus  set  up  supplying 
the  resistance  to  slipping  that  is  secured  in  Hut  Kelt 
drivers  by  means  of  great  initial  tension.  The  sides 
Of  the  groove  may  include  an  angle  of  45°.  this  being 
found  to  give  good  results.  In  a  long  drive,  the 
weight  of  rope  secures  the  ncccssa t >  adhesion  with- 
out any  great  initial  tightening  of  the  rope.  This 
gives  a  grcuter  life  to  the  rope  than  would  happen  In 
case.  The  tension  pulley  or  tightener  you  pro- 
to  use  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  ro|>es. 
inducing  a  reverse  landing,  although  this  will  jwr- 
haps  not  be  so  marked  as  In  a  longer  drive,  with, 
consequently,  a  greater  sag. 

« 
•  * 

\ 47 )  (o)  I'leasc  tell  me  how  to  level  across  a 
stream  1.500  feet  wide,  if  the  water-level  is  not  to  lie 
depended  upon.  {(>)  Where  should  I  establish  a 
bench  mark  in  a  city?  (r)  Where  In  the  country? 
Id)  How  should  I  establish  it  in  a  swamp  .'  O)  In 
framing  posts  how  do  I  find  the  distance  .4  It  in  the 
accompanying  diagram''  (/)  How  do  I  find  where 
to  cut  mortise  at  .1  to  currv  roof-thighs  r  A  and  A  F.I 
(?/)  How  do  I  find  length  of  C  A  and  A  F ? 

Nkw  Yokk  Reader. 

Ans.— (<i)  Level  across  with  an  engineer*!  level 
having  a  high  power  Ule*co|«,  preferably  with  a 
prrci*  'art,  such  as  is  used  In  the  1'nited  States  (  oast 
Survey.  In  order  that  the  result  may  be  accurate, 
several  oliservations  should  lie  taken.  If  all  observa- 
tions are  taken  from  the  same  side  of  ttie  river,  a  cor- 
rection for  curvature  and  refraction  should  Ik-  made. 
For  a  distance  of  l.Vm  feel,  the  correction  for  the 
earth's  curvature  and  refraction  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  will  U>  .»Mi">  of  a  fcsit.  This 
correction  Is  to  be  deducted  from  the  reading  of  the 
levellng-rod.  If  observations  are  taken  from  both 
sides  of  the  river,  however,  the  errordue  tocurvature 
and  refraction  may  be  eliminated  by  taking  a  mean 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  otuerVfttiOIH  from 
optositc  directions,  ibinnd  <c)  On  any  permanent 
and  well-defined  object,  such  as  the  water-table  of  a 
public  building,  or  uj,*in  a  stone  monument  planted 
in  the  ground.  The  water  table  of  a  stone  or  brick 
dwelling  house  will  do,  but  the  more  permanent  and 
sharply  defined  the  object  is.  the  better,  ('f )  Cut 
into  the  root  of  a  large  tree  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  projection  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  letter  V,  the  top  coming  to  a  well  defined 
point,  ami  driven  tack  In  the  top  on  which  to  hold 
the  rod.  Blaze  the  top  of  the  tree  si  it  can  l>e  found 
easily,  and,  In  order  to  easily  distinguish  it  from 
other  blazed  tree*,  mark  the  letters  11.  M.on  the  blaze 
with  red  chalk.  If  the  bench-mark  Is  to  lie  used 
frequent]},  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  also  mark  its  eleva- 
tion on  the  blaze.  Keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
position  and  elevation  ..f  each  bench  mark,  with  a 


sufficient  description  to  positively  Identify  it.  For 
any  svstem  of  levels,  the  elevation  of  the  bench- 
mark from  which  the  levels  arc  started  must  be 
either  assumed  or  obtained  from  some  other  system 
of  levels.   It  Is  a  common  practice  to 
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elevation  of  this  primary  bench-mark  at  such  a  dis- 
tance above  base  that  the  elevation  of  every  point  in 
the  system  will  be  above  base,  thus  avoiding  nega 
live  elevations:  an  elevation  of  100  feet  is  often 
assumed  for  the  primary  bench  mark.  For  locations 
near  tide  water  it  is  becoming  a  quite  general  prac 
tiee  to  base  the  elevations  of  Is  neh-marks  upon  the 
elevation  of  mean  tide,  and  this  practice  is  to  U- 


.  D     BFXCI>  +  DF  v  EF 
(O  Distance  A  B  —  J)y 

iff)  CA»j~y'(DF)*+(CD-BFV. 

AE~  If^^F^*^'11  EFY 

(/)  The  i «.. sit  ion  of  the  mortise  in  the  upright  A  H 
can  best  be  found  by  marking  off  from  the  pieces  C  A 
and  A  E. 

t4Si  Referring;  to  the  answer  to  question  241 
which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  Home  Sti  hy 
Magazine,  how  was  the  constant  angle  74°  iff  W 
obtained .' 

J.  I..  Mel..,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

A.vs.  I>et  v  be  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle 
A;  then,  bp  =  are  acb  m  (circumference  -  arc  a  xb  > 

2. *>-,).    And  tan  „  -  Jj  «  *  "J 

SO  —  y).  Thi«  equation  tan  y  =  2(»  y)  determines 
the  angle  y,  or  A  ;  this  equation  can  only  be  solved 

by  trial.   As  the  angle  y  increases  from  e  to  *.  tan  y 

Increases  from  o  to  infinity  ;  and  2(»  -  y) 
from  2m  to  »,  or 
from  6. 2X31 »  to 
:!.141M>.  Hence, 
tnn .-/must  lie  be- 
tween f..2s:i  is  and 
3.141VJ.  From  a 
table  of  natural 
tangents,  tan 
74°  46'  -  3.67217 : 
from  a  table  of 

circular  measures  of  angles,  circular  measure  of 
2(1X0°  —  74°  46')  ■  circular  measure  of  2(105°  14')  « 
3.67H34.  Since  tan  74°  46'  is  less  than  the  circular 
measure  of  2i  lso°  —  74°46'i.  this  angle  is  too  small. 
A  second  trial  gives  tan  ~\°  46'  15"  m  3.67322.  and 
circular  measure  of  2(1H0°  74°  46*  l.V)  =  3.67830. 
Therefore.  .4      71'  46'  15". 
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INCRUSTATION  IN  STEAM-BOILERS.* 


W    H  Booth 


Tiik  Process  ok  I'kkci  1'itation  With  Lime— Tax  Hutchkish  Boiler-Cleaner,  or  Con- 
tini'ois  Skimmer— Thk  Fiki.i*  Watkk-Pirikier  for  Locomotiver. 


IT  OFTEN  happens  that  a  supply  of  pure 
water  is  required,  not  only  for  boiler- 
feeding,  but  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes  a.«  well.    In  such  cases,  with  a  car- 
bonate water,  the  process  of  precipitation 
with  lime  may  best  be  employed. 

Fig.  1  represents  the 
plant  for  such  a  pro- 
cess, which  was  used 
very  successfully  for 
60,000  pounds  of  water 
per  day. 

The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  the  following 
parts  :  A  tank  t  about 
4'0"  x  3'0"  x  3'0" 
deep,  in  which  lime 
is  dissolved  upon  a 
perforated  tray,  the 
water-supply  pipe  p 
directing  a  jet  up- 
wards against  the 
tray-bottom.  The 
tray  is  about  3'  ft"  x 
V  ft"  x  ft"  deep. 

From  this  tank  a 
pipe  n  conveys  the 
lime  to  a  mixing- 
tray  m,  3'  0"  x  2'  ft"  x  6",  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  main  supply  from  the  pipe  *  by 
passing  a  series  of  obstructing  plates. 

From  the  mixer,  the  now  mixed  lime  and 
water  flows  into  the  first  division  of  the 
large  settling-tank  /.  This  is  about  12'  0"  x 
4'  0"  x  3'  0"  deep,  the  second  half  being 
similar.    The  only  communication  between 


Via.  1 


the  two  halves  is  by  a  small  Burface  hole  h, 
and  from  the  second  division  of  the  large 
tank  the  final  outlet  is  taken  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  skimming-trough  /,  4'  0"  x  6"  x 
6"  deep,  and  flows  thence  to  the  box  b 
about  2'  0"  x  1'  6"  x  4'  0"  deep.   ThiB  box 

is  loosely  divided  into 
several  vertical  divi- 
sions by  perforated 
plates  which  serve  to 
support  several  flat- 
woven  filtering-bags, 
and  when  past  this 
filter  the  purified 
water  passes  off  to  the 
well  >r.  By  reason 
of  the  slow  motion 
brought  about  by  the 
large  cross-section  of 
the  settling-tank  and 
the  removal  of  the 
water  at  the  surface 
by  the  hole  h  and 
trough  /,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  finest 
material  needs  arrest- 
ing at  the  filters.  The 
bulk  of  the  deposit 
first  settling-tank,  and 
of  water  treated 
power,   the  tanks 


will  occur  in  the 
when    the  amount 
exceeds   the  settling 
would  require  supplementing  by  an  addi- 
tional length. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  lime  required, 
28  grains  of  lime  will  precipitate  50  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  will  form  a  total 
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precipitate  of  100  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  whole  of  the  added  lime  falling  a«  car- 
bonate. 

The  chemical  equation  of  the  combina- 
tion is : 

<C<«0,  CO,  ,  CO,)  :  CnO  ---  2dC03. 
It  is  clear  that  too  much  lime  must  not 
be  added,  or  the  water  will  be  rendered 
unpalatable  from  caustic  lime  in  solution. 
The  process  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
manage. 

In  a  boiler  fed  from  such  a  purified  source, 
there  was  merely  a  white  powder  over  the 
whole  interior,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  and 
no  hard  scale  whatever,  the  white  dust 
being  evidently  made  up  of  mechanically 
suspended  particles  of  carbonate  carried 
along  with  the  water,  and  not  of  carbonate 
precipitated  from  solution  in  the  water. 

For  culinary  purposes,  of  course,  the  soda 
process  cannot  be  used. 

When  a  supply  only  needs  purifying  for 
a  boiler  and  not  for  other  purposes,  a  much 
more  simple  arrangement  is  possible.  On 
one  occasion  the  writer  found  in  successful 
operation  at  a  limestone  quarry  a  simple 
tank  about  4  feet  square  and  3  feet  deep. 
The  feed  was  treated  in  this  with  soda  and 
the  lime  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  only  clean  water  entering  the  boiler. 
The  whole  was  the  device  of  the  fireman 
himself,  as  it  saved  him  so  much  boiler- 
cleaning  and  blowing  out. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that, 
though  not  chemically  supposed  to  do  so, 
common  washing-soda  will  cause  carbonate 
of  lime  to  deposit.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  common  washing-soda  is  an  impure 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  enlist ic 
soda,  but  it  is  clearly  better,  when  carbonate  , 
of  lime  is  the  impurity,  to  use  proper  caustic 
soda. 

If  water  of  absolute  purity  is  need  in  a 
boiler,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for 
using  the  blow-out  tap.  Its  needless  use 
causes  waste  of  heat,  and  therefore  of 
fuel,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
simple  a  matter  as  water  purification  should 
have  been  so  neglected.  A  scaling-water 
may  mean  as  much  as  two  days'  work  for  a 
man  with  a  sealing-hammer,  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  hammers  and  chisels  for 
scaling  purposes  makes  the  plates  of  a  boiler 
as  rough  as  a  rasp  and  facilitates  the  adher- 
ence of  scale.  In  under-fired  boilers  far 
more  danger  arises  from  scale  than  in  Hue- 
boilers,  for  in  the  former,  no  matter  how 
easily  the  scale  is  self-detachable,  it  must 
settle  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  boiler,  and 


this  is  the  plate  over  the  furnace.  In  the 
latter  type  it  is  rare  to  find  the  furnace- 
sheets  seriously  scaled.  Incrustation  on 
these  keeps  freeing  itself  and  then  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where  it  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  cool,  and  there  remains 
until  cleaned  out.  In  all  boilers,  then, 
it  will  certainly  be  economical  to  provide 
means  of  separating  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates outside  the  boiler,  but  it  is  useless 
trying  to  do  this  unless  there  are  means  to 
allow  the  water  to  settle  after  treatment. 
Any  one  may  experiment  in  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  separation  of  lime  from  water,  by 
drawing  from  the  water-taps  a  glass  of  cold 
and  a  glass  of  hot  water  and  placing  in 
each  an  equal  amount  of  water  containing 
common  washing-soda.  The  more  rapid 
action  with  hot  water  proves  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  the  process  uimui  heated 
water. 

Advantage  of  this  fact  cannot  be  taken 
where  feed-water  heaters  of  the  pipe  descrip- 
tion are  used,  unless  social  provision  is 
made  for  introducing  the  soda  after  passing 
the  feed-heater  in  order  to  avoid  deposition 
in  the  pipes.  In  such  a  case,  however,  if 
the  feed  is  heated  alxtve  the  boiling-point 
the  depositing  vessel  will  have  to  be  closed 
and  of  cylindrical  form  and  as  strong  as  the 
boiler.  Plain  spherical-ended  cylinders  of 
40  inches  diameter  would  serve  for  the  pur- 
pose and  need  not  be  costly.  The  feed 
would  enter  at  one  end  about  the  middle 
and  leave  from  the  other  at  the  top. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  when  it  separates  from 
water,  is  extremely  light  and  is  in  minute 
particles.  It  does  not  sink  readily,  but  tends 
to  form  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  it  should 
have  a  sufficient  sett  ling- tank,  especially 
when  t  he  process  is  carried  out  cold  and  the 
action  of  separation  is  longer  in  duration. 

Noting  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  sepa- 
rated particles,  there  are  those  who  claim 
that  this  property  may  Ije  utilized  to  keep  a 
boiler  clean. 

There  does. seem  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  scale-producers  in  the  shape  of  carbon- 
ates keep  at  the  surface  for  a  longtime,  for 
on  entering  a  boiler  alter  it  is  blown  off  and 
cooled,  mud  will  l>e  found  on  longitudinal 
stays,  gussets,  floats,  and  plastered  inside 
the  dome. 

Acting  on  the  knowledge  that  sediment  is 
really  surface  dirt  in  the  first  place,  some 
boilers  are  fitted  with  scum-troughs,  which 
arc  placed  with  their  upper  edges  at  the 
water-level,  and  the  scum  blow-out  is  used 
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several  times  a  day  when  the  water-level  is 
just  about  one-half  an  inch  above  the  edge 
of  the  trough.  These  are  good  as  far  as  they 
go.  but,  between  times  of  using,  some  of  the 
-cum  settles  and  finds  its  way  to  the  boiler- 
bottotn. 

There  is,  however,  a  continuous  skimmer 
which  requires  very  little  waste  of  water  in 
blowing  out,  and  the  action  of  which  is  based 
on  known  physical  laws,  which  are  ingen- 
iously combined  in  one  instrument.  This  is 
the  Hotchkiss  boiler-cleaner  ( Fig.  2). 

It  consists  of  a  globular  vessel  1>  placed 
above  the  boiler  and  with  an  internal  dia- 
phragm, as  shown.  Connected  with  it  is  a 
funnel  r,  so  placed  inside  the  boiler  as  to 
draw  in  water  anywhere  from  the  lowest 
level  to  the  highest.  Water  enters  at  this 
tunnel  and  rises  up  the  pipe  </  into  the 
globe  and  there  slowly  circulates,  depositing 


Fie  2. 


it-  contained  mud  and  passing  out  to  the 
boiler-bottom  by  the  pipe  »•,  valves  h  serv- 
ing to  moderate  the  velocity  of  flow.  The 
mud  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe  and 
is  blown  out  by  the  pipe/.  The  globular 
form  is  not  imperative.  Less  frequent  use 
of  the  blow-out  would  be  secured  by  a 
larger  space  for  deposit. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  How  is  cir- 
culation brought  about?  The  solution  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  at  every  pressure  t  here 
is  a  point  at  which  for  a  certain  temi)erature 
water  begins  to  boil. 

In  a  boiler  the  water  which  enters  at  r  is 
not  boiling  but  is  ready  to  boil  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  fraction  of  heat  or  the  sub- 
traction of  an  ounce  of  pressure. 

Now,  in  the  pipe  d  there  is  lees  pressure 
than  in  the  boiler  by  the  head  of  water 
above  water-level  in  the  boiler,  and  therefore 
water  which  enters  r  as  water  is  turned 


partially  into  steam  as  it  ascends,  and  when 
it  enters  the  glolx>  some  of  it  again  goes 
back  to  water,  because  there  is  a  slight  cool- 
ing by  radiation.  The  net  result  is  that  in 
the  two  pipes  «•  and  d  the  pipe  d  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  steam  than  does  the 
pipe  i  ami  is  therefore  of  ten  density,  and 

the  downward  pull  in  the  heavier  column 
in  e  causes  circulation.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  is,  therefore,  in  continual  circulation 
through  h,  entering  laden  with  lime  and 
leaving  more  or  less  cleared  of  it.  and  the 
result  is  simply  that  mud  is  found  in  b 
instead  of  in  the  boiler,  and  the  economy 
which  results  is  that  due  first  to  the  ability 
to  use  the  blow-off  /  only  sufficiently  to 
blow  out  mud  without  water,  and  secondly 
to  the  avoidance  of  cleaning  the  boiler,  and 
finally  to  the  reduct  ion  in  repairs  and  saving 
in  fuel  from  increased  efficiency  of  heating 
surface. 

Of  course  this  continuous  cleaner  works 
best  with  soda.  Where  magnesium  salts 
are  present  in  the  water  they  form  a  scum 
which  will  not  sink.    In  this  case  the  globe 

is  placed  upside  down  and  all  dirt  then 
riiea  to  the  blow-out/,  which  is  then  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  ball.  In  this  way  the  oil 
which  has  got  in  through  a  surface-con- 
denser is  discharged,  and  when  both  sinking 
and  floating  impurities  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  globe  is  placed  on  its  side  with  the 
diaphragm  vertical  and  a  double  blow-out  is 
employed,  one  above  for  oil  or  magnesia 
froth  and  one  below  for  lime,  both  being 
connected  with  the  same  blow-off  tap. 

Further,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  soda  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  a  deposit  of  lime,  it 
must,  not  be  overlooked  that  although  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  almost  as  soluble  in  boiling 
water  as  in  cold  water,  it  is  wholly  insoluble 
in  water  heated  to  300°  F.  Now,  :W0°  cor- 
responds to  about  "w  pounds  gauge-pres- 
sure. Hence,  there  are  few  modern  boilers 
in  which  all  the  sulphate  will  not  deposit 
without  soda. 

Sulphate,  however,  makes  a  hard  stale, 
and  therefore  it  is  so  far  an  advantage  to  use 
soda  so  as  to  decompose  it.  Our  own  experi- 
ence points,  however,  to  another  evil  of  sul- 
phate scale.  We  have  frequently  observed, 
in  a  scale  which  has  the  apiiearance  of  sul- 
phate, that  iMMieath  the  scale  the  iron  plate 
is  often  blackened,  softened,  and  corroded. 
Two  explanations  of  this  present  themselves. 
One  is  that  the  plate  beneath,  becoming 
heated,  causes  decomposition  of  the  water 
or  moisture  next  it— for  the  scale  will  be 
moist — and  liberates  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
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and  that  the  latter  at  once  attacks  the  iron, 
which  is  reduced  to  magnetic  or  black 
oxide  ( Fe*Ot). 

Dr.  Koscoe  says  of  this  oxide  :  "It  is  the 
oxide  formed  when  iron  is  oxidized  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  air,  in  oxygen,  or 
in  aqtiermn  wnor." 

This  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  black  corrosion  under  a 
tenacious  scale.  The  second  explanation  is 
that  the  sulphate  scale  is  partially  decom- 
posed with  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  immediately  corrodes  the  iron,  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  such  a  reaction 
is  chemically  possible  or  probable ;  the 
first  certainly  is.  Whatever  may  lie  the 
cause,  it  is  well  to  avoid  sulphate  scale  by 
decomposition,  though  above  60  pounds 
pressure  the  whole  of  the  lime  will  be  thrown 
out  of  solution.  This  is  again  the  basis  of 
an  appliance  for  locomotive-boilers.  We 
refer  to  the  Field  water-purifier,  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  in  which  the  feed-pipe  bb  is  doubled 
back  and  forth  about  six  times  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler-barrel.  This  pipe 
is  supplied  with  water  on  either  side  at  will, 
by  the  pipes  a,  a,  which  lead  from  the 
injectors.  Being  of  large  diameter,  the  pipes 
h  allow  sediment  to  deposit,  and,  being 
located  in  the  steam-space,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  act  by  heating  the  feed  up  to  the 
boiler  temperature,  when  it  will  deposit  all 
its  salt*.  When  the  valve  c  is  opened,  steam- 
pressure  on  the  openings  d,  d  will  force  the 
contents  of  bb  out  past  that  valve,  and  in 
doing  this  only  the  pipeful  of  hot  water 
need  be  wasted. 

Salts  or  oil,  which  float,  are  not  capable 
of  being  dealt  with  by  this  device,  but  for 
dirt,  which  will  sink,  it  certainly  carries 
conviction  upon  its  face. 

The  writer  does  not,  however,  wish  to  l>e 
understood  as  advocating  any  appliance  he 
may  mention  in  this  connection. 

The  two  named  are  the  only  American 
devices  known  to  him  which  deal  with  the 
question,  and  he  has  used  them  as  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  been  done  to  solve  the 
problem,  both  devices  being  based  on  prin- 
ciples which  chemist*  and  physicists  pro- 
nounce correct,  and  any  failure  to  sict  in 
practice  can  only  be  set  down  to  some 
imperfection  of  detail  or  attention. 

The  secret  of  success  in  both-named  appli- 
ances lies  in  keeping  the  dci>o8tt  from  set- 
tling on  heat-dried  plates. 

A  composition  for  decomposing  lime  sul- 
phate has  been  advocated,  namely,  tribasic 
sodium  phosphate  I  XaJ'OA.    This  is  said 


to  act  on  sulphate  with  the  formation  of 
soluble  sodium  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  as  in  the  following  formula  : 

2(  Ao,/'0,)  \  3(  CaSO<)  =  3(  AV,t\04)  - 

this  last  being  a  loose,  easily  removed 
deposit,  and  the  soda  sulphate  being  soluble. 

In  all  these  chemical  changes  involving 
the  leaving  behind  of  some  very  soluble 
salt,  there  is  still  the  fact  that  no  salt  is  sol- 
uble forever  when  it  is  constantly  added  to. 
and  in  time  blowing-out  must  be  resorted  to 
to  clear  away  the  concentrated  solution  of 
6oda  salt*.  This  need  not,  perhaps,  be  fre- 
quent, but  must  be  remembered. 

On  the  whole,  in  modern  boilers  carrying 
high  pressures  and  hot  waters,  we  should 
prefer  to  use  a  little  soda  in  the  cold-water 
supply,  never  allowing  the  boiler  to  show 
other  than  an  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus 
paper,  and  endeavoring,  by  some  mechanical 
means,  to  catch  the  lime  and  other  impuri- 
ties as  they  deposit,  thus  avoiding  the  waste 
of  heat  by  blowing  off  large  quantities  of  hot 
water  and  saving  the  continual  cleaning 
necessary.  The  frequent  washing-out,  and 
with  cold  water,  too,  of  locomotive-boilers 
must  be  very  injurious  to  them  if  done 
quickly  after  being  housed,  especially  if  they 
have  firebrick  arches  in  the  box,  and,  if  left 
time  to  slowly  cool,  it  must  be  a  loss  of  time. 

The  washing-out  of  a  boiler  should  not 
be  an  operation  of  frequency,  but  should 
rather,  in  the  case  of  locomotives,  be  an 
accompaniment  of  a  period  of  idleness  for 
repairs.  For  high  pressure,  too,  even  very 
soluble  salts  become  less  soluble  and  deposit 
from  solution,  both  the  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  attaining  a  minimum  solu- 
bility at  about  90  degrees.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  liability 
of  danger  arising  to  boilers  heated  on  the 
bottom  through  concentration  of  salts.  In 
considering  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
mechanical  appliances,  or  similar  types,  the 
first  has  to  be  looked  on  as  capable  only  of 
picking  up  "sediment"  from  the  boiler 
after  it  is  formed,  though  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that,  so  long  as  the  substance  is  floating 
around,  it  may  be  picked  up  and  removed 
at  any  time. 

Of  appliances  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  second  type,  the  advantage  is  in 
not  allowing  any  free  solid  particles  to  get 
into  the  boiler,  hut  the  disadvantage  is 
that  any  particles  which  do  not  deposit  in 
the  pipe-line  can  never  be  recovered  again. 

This  would  not  matter  if  the  barrel  were 
the  lowest  part  of  a  locomotive-boiler,  for 
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no  one  ever  saw  hard  scale  on  the  barrel ; 
but  it  does  matter  where  the  narrow  fire-box 
water-spaces,  as  e,  Fig.  3,  become  the 
settling-places,  for  this  space  is  soon  filled 
up  and  baked  hard  and  solid. 

In  using  soda  it  has  been  found  that 
caustic  soda  is  liable  to  damage  the  boiler 


The  writer  is  convinced  that  there  is  no 
necessity  any  longer  for  the  formation  of 
scale  in  any  steam-boiler.  It  is  claimed 
that  even  salt  crystals  will  be  removed  from 
a  marine  boiler  by  a  cleaner  of  the  circu- 
lating type ;  to  this  the  writer  cannot 
either  assent  or  dissent,  in  the  absence  of 
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and  fittings,  and  soda-ash  is  often  substi- 
tuted, and  seems  to  be  efficient  even  with 
lime  carbonate,  and,  in  a  case  recently 
brought  to  our  notice,  was  employed  with  a 
mechanical  boiler-cleaner  of  the  type  men- 
tioned to  effect  precipitation.  In  this  case 
all  solid  matter  was  found  to  be  removed, 
boilers  that  were  not  opened  for  a  year  being 
found  quite  clean,  though  using  water  from 
a  chalk-well. 


personal  knowledge,  but  it  seems  probable, 
and,  if  so,  must  add  immensely  to  the 
economy  of  coal  at  sea  by  avoiding  the 
very  heavy  blowing-out  now  necessary 
when  surface-condensers  are  not  used,  and 
several  hundred  pounds  of  salt  are  daily 
taken  into  a  boiler. 

About  50  pounds  of  salt  are  thus  intro- 
duced for  each  square  foot  of  grate  surface 
every  10  hours. 
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THE  alternating  current  has  attained  its 
present  prominence  l)eeause  of  its  jiecu- 
liar  adaptability  for  transmission  over 
considerable  distances.  In  onler  that  power 
may  be  transmitted  profitably  over  long 
distances  by  electricity,  two  principal  condi- 
tions must  be  fulfilled  : 

Hriti — The  line  which  transmits  the  power 
must  do  so  with  comparatively  small  loss. 

Second— The  com.  of  the  line  itself  must  not 
be  excessive. 

If,  in  transmitting  the  power,  50%  of  the 
original  amount  is  lost  in  the  eonducting- 
wires,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  available 
power  would  have  to  be  sold  at  prohibitive 
prices  in  onler  to  bring  any  profit.  The 
loss  of  power  in  the  transmitting-line  is 
due  to  the  resistance  which  the  conducting- 
w ires  offer  to  the  How  of  the  electric  current. 
To  force  the  necessary  current  through  this 
resistance  requires  a  certain  electrical  pres- 
sure, which  pressure  is,  of  course,  lost,  and 
is  not  available  for  power  at  the  far  end  of 
the  line.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
pumping  water  through  a  long  pipe-line. 
If  we  start  with  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  at 
the  pump,  and  the  pipe  is  too  small  for  the 
easy  progress  of  the  water,  the  pressure  at 
the  further  end  may  be  reduced  to,  say,  25 
pounds,  the  other  25  pounds  having  been 
used  up  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  How  of  the  water. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  resistance  we  could 
put  in  a  larger  pipe.  So,  in  transmitting 
the  electric  current,  we  can  reduce  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  line  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  conducting-w  ires. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  consideration  : 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  plant  a  profitable 
one,  the  line  itself  must  not  be  too  expen- 
sive ;  in  trying  to  reduce  the  loss  in  the 
line,  a  point  will  soon  be  reached  where  the 
conductors  will  become  so  heavy  that  the 
net  receipts  from  the  sale  of  power  will  not 
equal  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
erecting  the  line  and  the  cost  for  repairing 
the  same. 

In  using  high  electrical  pressures,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  solution  for  both  problems. 


Electrical  power  is  equal  to  electrical  pres- 
sure multiplied  by  electric  current  ;  hence, 
for  a  given  amount  of  power,  the  larger  the 
electrical  pressure  the  smaller  will  be  the 
current;  so  that,  by  using  a  high  electrical 
pressure,  it  is  possible  to  transmit  the 
required  power  through  small  wires  with 
comparatively  little  loss. 

An  example  will  make  this  plain.  Our 
fundamental  rules  are  simple  :  I.  Electrical 
power  in  mitu  electrical  pressure  in  roll* 
multiplied  by  current  in  ampere*.  II.  Pres- 
sure in  riJtA  lost  on  th«  line  =  current  in 
(imjurm  multiplied  by  resistance  to  current 
How  in  ohm*. 

These  rules  can  be  written  as  formulas, 
thus  : 

Let    W  —  electrical  power  in  watts  ; 
E  ■—  pressure  in  volts  ; 
r  —  current  in  amperes  ; 
R      resistance,  in  ohms,  to  current 
flow. 

Rule  I  becomes 

W  -  E  X  (,*,  ( 1  > 

from  which  mav  be  derived  the  formula 


(.2) 


Rule  II  becomes 

Lost  pressure  in  volts  —  ''X  R-  (3) 
Suppose  it  is  desired  to  transmit  75,000 
watts  (about  100  H.  P.)  over  a  line  which 
offers  a  total  resistance  to  the  flow  of  cur- 
rent of  1  ohm  ;  and  let  the  electrical  pressure 
at  the  distributing-end  be  500  volts.  Using 

formula  (2)  the  current  (.'-■  ' — 

150  amperes,  and  the  pressure  lost  in  the 
line  will  be  C  >  R  150  X  1  150  volts; 
so  that  in  order  to  obtain  150  amperes  at  a 
pressure  of  5<X)  volts,  the  generator  must 
give  a  pressure  of  <>5<)  volts,  150  volts  being 
used  up  on  the  line;  150  is  about  23'*  of 
050,  so  that  the  loss  on  the  line  is  equal  to 
23 'y  of  the  total  amount  supplied  by  the 
generator. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  is  made  1,000 
volts,  the  necessary  current  <'  —    *'{^  " 
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75  amperes*,  or  only  one-half  what  it  was 
before  ;  we  can,  accordingly,  use  a  wire 
having  one-half  the  area,  and,  hence,  one- 
half  the  weight  of  t  hat  first  considered. 

The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  current  will 
now  be  doubled,  becoming  2  ohms,  because 
the  conductor  has  only  one-half  the  area  ; 
and  the  volts  lost  will  be  C  X  R  —  75  X  2  ~ 
150.  making  the  volts  at  the  generating-end 
1.000  4-  150  1,150.  But  150  volts  is  only 
l.Vf  of  1,150  volts,  so  that  by  doubling  the 
voltage  the  weight  of  copj>er  has  been 
rvdueed  to  one-half  its  former  amount,  and 
the  loss  is  only  about  one-half  as  much.  If 
we  agree  to  allow  the  same  percentage  of 
loss  as  in  the  first  case,  the  weight  of  wire 
will  be  reduced  to  nearly  one-quarter  of  that 
necessary  for  transmitting  the  power  at  500 
volts. 

Tins  shows  conclusively  that  for  commer- 
cial transmission  of  power  we  must  use  high 
voltage. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arises.    High  voltages 


are  dangerous  to  life,  and  high-voltage  gen- 
erators are  peculiarly  liable  to  give  trouble. 
If  we  could  only  use  a  generator  of  compara- 
tively low  voltage,  and  transform  this  voltage 
up  to  the  desired  value  on  the  line,  and 
again  transform  to  a  low  voltage  at  the 
other  end,  we  would  have  safe  voltages 
lx>th  at  the  power  station  and  at  the  point 
of  distribution,  and  still  derive  all  the  bene- 
fit* of  transmission  with  high  voltages  on 
the  transmitting-line. 

Here  is  where  the  alternating  current 
finds  its  logical  field,  all  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  alternating  current  in  trans- 
mission of  power  resolving  themselves  into 
one,  namely,  that  the  alternating  current 
can  be  easily  and  economically  transformed 
from  low  pressure  to  high  pressure  and  vice 
versa. 

This  transformation  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  alternating-current  trans- 
former. 


Before  considering  the  transformer,  let  us 
clearly  get  before  our  minds  the  fact  that 
its  purpose  is  simply  to  tmmfnrm  prenmre*, 
and  that  it  can  in  no  way  inrraw  the  pmnr 
supplied  to  the  circuit.  If  a  generator  sup- 
plies 5  horsepower  to  a  transformer,  we  can 
never  obtain  more  than  5  horsepower  after 
the  pressure  has  been  transformed  ;  indeed, 
we  can  never  obtain  quite  as  much  as  5 
horsepower,  l>ecause  transformation  is  always 
accompanied  by  losses  in  the  transforming 
median  ism  ;  so  that  the  "output"  of  a 
transformer  must  always  be  less  than  the 
"input." 

If  the  transformer  is  supplied  with  large 
current  at  low  pressure,  and  the  pressure  is 
transformed  up,  the  current  obtainable  will 
be  corresjKmdingly  less. 

As  regards  the  actual  construction  of  the 
transformer,  there  have  been  many  differ- 
ent forms,  the  original  one  being  well  known 
underthe  names  "medical  coil"  and  "induc- 
tion-coil." But  these  forms  have  all  settled 
down  to  practically  one  design,  consisting  of 
a  laminated  iron  core  forming  a  closed  mag- 
netic circuit  (a  magnetic  circuit  without 
air  gape)  and  surrounded  by  two  sets  of 
coils— a  "primary"  which  is  connected  to 
the  generator,  and  a  ">«condary"  for  trans- 
forming the  voltage  of  the  primary  up  or 
down  according  to  the  design.  These  coils 
are  not  connected  to  each  other,  and  are  also 
insulated  from  the  iron  core.  In  the  figure 
such  a  transformer  is  illustrated;  .1  is  the 
laminated  iron  core  forming  a  complete  ring  ; 
B  and  C  are  the  two  coils.  If  C  is  connected 
to  an  alternating-current  dynamo,  it  becomes 
the  primary,  and  B  is  then  the  secondary. 
The  coils  are  interchangeable,  and  either 
may  be  made  the  primary,  depending  on 
whether  we  wish  to  transform  up  or  down. 
In  practice  the  primary  coil  is  usually  wound 
directly  over  the  secondary  to  insure  good 
regulation. 

The  action  of  a  transformer  can  best  be 
understood  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dynamo. 
We  know  that  electromotive  force,  or 
electrical  pressure,  is  generated  when  coils 
of  win'  properly  connected  are  moved  so  as 
to  "cut"  magnetic  lines  of  force.  This 
is  accomplished  in  the  dynamo  by  an  arma- 
ture on  which  coils  of  wire  are  wound  and 
which  revolves  between  the  poles  of  the 
field-magnet,  thus  causing  the  coils  to  cut 
the  lines  of  force.  But  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  armature  is  held 
still  and  the  lines  of  force  an-  moved  so  as  to 
cut  the  coils  in  the  same  manner.  In  fact 
certain  typtsof  alternating-current  dynamos 
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are  built  on  this  principle.  Now,  a  trnns- 
former  is,  after  all,  only  a  special  type  of 
alternating-current  dynamo,  in  which  the 
iron  core  is  the  field-magnet,  the  primary 
coil  the  field-magnet  winding,  and  the  sec- 
ondary coil  the  armature-winding.  Instead 
of  the  armature  being  moved  ho  as  to  cut 
the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnet,  the  lines  of 
force  themselves  are  made  to  move  by  the 
action  of  the  primary  winding,  so  a*  to  cut 
the  secondary  winding  and  thus  generate 
the  required  voltage.  When  the  primary 
winding  is  connected  to  an  alternating-cur- 
rent dynamo,  the  alternating  current  which 
flows  through  it  causes  the  iron  ring  to 
become  an  alternating  magnet,  that  is,  lines 
of  force  surge  to  and  fro  in  the  iron  core,  thus 
"  cutting"  the  secondary  winding  and  gen- 
erating an  electromotive  force  in  it ;  the 
ratio  between  the  primary  voltage  and  sec- 
ondary voltage  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
the  turns.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  transform  a 
primary  voltage  of  1,000  to  a  secondary 
voltage  of  5,000,  the  secondary  winding 
must  have  five  times  as  many  turns  as  the 
primary. 

Since  lines  of  force  alternate  in  the  iron 
core,  it  must  be  laminated,  just  as  the 
armature  of  a  dynamo  is  laminated,  other- 
wise wasteful  currents  will  flow  in  the  core. 

There  remains  one  action  of  the  trans- 
former yet  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  its 
inherent  regulating  properties.  It  is  evident 
that, if  the  primary  winding  takes  the  same 
amount  of  energy  whether  the  secondary 
winding  is  delivering  power  or  not,  the  use 
of  the  transformer  for  power  transmission 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  because  the 
generator  would  be  compelled  to  supply 
full  power  when  none  was  being  used  at  tin- 


other  end  of  the  line,  and,  hence,  none  being 
paid  for.  The  transformer,  however,  acts, 
in  this  respect,  very  much  like  an  ordinary 
direct-current  motor.  When  such,  a  motor 
is  running  without  any  load,  the  conductors 
on  its  armature  generate  an  electromotive 
force  opposed  to  that  of  the  circuit  to  which 
it  is  connected;  and  this  opposing  electro- 
motive force  is  of  such  a  value  that  only 
enough  current  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
armature  to  keep  the  motor  running  at  its 
normal  speed  against  friction  and  other 
losses.  As  soon  as  a  load  is  put  on  the 
motor,  the  armature  slows  down,  so  that  the 
counter  electromotive  force  is  reduced  just 
enough  to  let  the  additional  current  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  flow  through  the  arma- 
ture. 

An  action  very  similar  to  this  takes  place 
in  the  transformer.  When  the  secondary 
winding  is  not  supplying  energy  to  the  line, 
the  alternating  magnetism  in  the  iron  core 
causes  a  reactionary  voltage  in  the  primary 
winding,  whose  effect  is  to  allow  only  enough 
energy  to  be  supplied  to  the  primary  to 
overcome  the  losses  which  occur  in  the  iron 
of  the  magnet  ic  circuit.  When  the  second- 
ary supplies  power  to  the  line,  this  reac- 
tionary effect  is  lessened  in  just  the  right 
proportion  to  allow  the  primary  to  take  Un- 
necessary increase  in  energy  from  the  gener- 
ator. 

Of  course,  a  direct  current  could  not  be 
transformed  by  such  a  device  as  has  been 
described,  because,  although  a  direct  current 
would  magnetize  the  iron  core,  this  mag- 
netism would  remain  cinwtant,  because  the 
primary  current  is  constant,  and,  hence,  no 
voltage  would  be  generated  in  the  secondary 
winding. 


MEASURING  WATER-PRESSURE. 


WATER-PRESSURE    is    measured  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere  by  means  of  instru- 
ments called  pressure  gauges. 

Ordinary  steam-pressure  gauges,  such  as 
those  used  on  steam-boilers,  are  commonly 
employed  for  determining  pressures  less 
than  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  For 
higher  pressures,  however,  specially  made 
hydraulic  gauges  should  be  used. 
When  water  gauges   are  subjected  to 


shocks  due  to  water-hammer  in  the  pipes, 
the  mechanical  parts  soon  become  deranged, 
or  the  elliptical  tubes  become  permanently 
swelled  by  the  heavy  and  almost  instan- 
taneous blows ;  the  gauges  then  become 
useless  as  pressure-indicators.  To  prevent 
damage  to  a  gauge  from  such  a  cause,  it  is 
customary  to  place  a  large  air-chamber  on 
the  line  of  pipe  and  near  the  gauge.  The 
air-chamber  acts  as  a  cushion  and  relieves 
the  gauges  of  any  sharp  blows. 
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THE  efficient  working  of  a  gas-engine  de- 
pends no  less  upon  the  proper  propor- 
tioning of  the  compression-space  to  t  he 
volume  of  the  cylinder  than  upon  the  can' 
with  which  its  accessory  parts  are  designed 
and  constructed.  The  ch  ief  accessory  U  >  any 
gas-engine  is  the  device  for  igniting  the 
charge.  Of  this  mechanism  two  things  are 
required:  first,  that  it  shall  fire  its  charge 
with  unceasing  regularity ;  second,  that  it 
shall  cause  ignition  to  take  place  at  the  proper 


slide  valve  n  and  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
showing  the  location  of  the  explosion-port 
the  latter  opening  directly  into  the  com- 
pression-space. A  portion  of  the  charge 
passes  from  the  motor-cylinder  through  the 
small  hole  g  to  a  channel  in  the  face  of  the 
valve  a,  from  which  it  passes  through  the 
hole  m  to  the  grating  <•.  The  Bunsen  fiame 
i  hugs  closely  to  the  back  of  the  valve  and 
the  face  of  the  grating,  so  that  the  mixture 
is  ignited  through  port  r  before  it  has  time 
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point  in  the  stroke.  Nothing  is  more  annoy- 
ing to  the  gas-engine  user  than  a  bad  or 
indifferent  igniter.  Failure  to  ignite  the 
charge  for  several  revolutions  in  succession 
will  cause  the  stoppage  of  the  engine,  and  a 
continued  recurrence  of  badly-timed  igni- 
tions will  frequently  accomplish  the  same 
result. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  igni- 
tion : 

I.  Ignition  by  direct  contact  of  the  charge 
with  u  gas-flame. 

II.  Ignition  by  contact  with  a  heated 
surface. 

III.  Ignition  by  means  of  an  electric 
spark. 

An  example  of  the  first  method  has  been 
given  and  explained  in  Part  II  of  this  series 
on  the  gas-engine  in  connection  with  the 
Otto  engine.  The  flame-igniter  used  on  the 
Clerk  engine  is  illustrated  here  at  (',  Fig.  1. 
Views  A  and  li  are  sectional  plans  of  the 


to  fill  the  compartment  /»,  and  an  annoying 
explosion  is  avoided. 

The  grating  prevents  the  fiame  from  pass- 
ing back  to  the  motor-cylinder  through  m 
and  .7,  bo  that  it  flows  out  through  d  and  k  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  slide  now  moves  from 
the  position  shown  at  A  to  the  position 
shown  at  B,  the  port  r  being  closed  first 
and  port  d  closing  immediately  after.  Before 
the  flame  can  be  extinguished  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  burned  gases  in  the  space  b,  port  d 
is  opened  to  /  and  to  the  explosion-port  /'. 
The  direct  contact  of  the  flame  ignites  the 
charge  at  the  end  of  P,  the  flame  immedi- 
ately filling  the  compression-space.  At  ft  is 
a  long  pin  which  is  screwed  into  the  end  of 
the  slide  and  can  be  used  to  control  the 
flow  of  the  mixed  gases  from  y  to  the 
passage  m  shown  in  C,  Fig.  1. 

As  many  as  300  ignitions  per  minute  can 
be  obtained  with  this  apparatus,  a  much 
greater  number  than  it  was  possible  to  get 
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with  t he  Otto  flame-igniter.  Since  the 
Clerk  engine  has  twice  as  many  explosions 
for  the  same  number  of  revolutions,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  quicker-acting  device 
than  that  previously  used  on 
the  Otto.  Many  variations  of 
the  flame  method  have  been 
employed  on  the  earlier  makes 
of  gas-engines,  Bome  of  them 
very  ingenious,  but  a  great 
number  complicated  and  cum- 
bersome. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the 
(lame  method  to  hot-tube  igni- 
tion, which  is  that  form  of 
Method  II  now  in  moregeneral 
use.  A  hot-tube  igniter,  with 
timing-valve,  is  Bhown  in  Fig. 
2.  The  tube  I  is  made  of  plat- 
inum, nickel,  steel,  porcelain, 
or  wrought  iron.  By  means  of 
the  Bunsen  flame  /  the  tube  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  just  high 
enough  to  ignite  the  charge.  A 
somewhat  careful  regulation  of 
this  temperature  is  required, 
since,  should  the  tube  get  too 
hot,  the  strength  is  in) paired 
and  the  force  of  the  explosion  may  cause  it 
to  burst.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature 
is  effected  by  adjusting  the  height  of  the 
burner  b  or  the  height  of  the  flame,  prefer- 
ably by  the  former  method.    The  hottest 

part  of  the 
flame  being 
close  to  the  tip, 
the  burner 
should  be 
raised  to  lower 
temperature  o  f 
the  tube,  and 
lowered  to  raise 
the  tempera- 
ture of  the 
tube.  Commu- 
nication with 
the  compres- 
sion's pace  is 
obtained  by 
way  of  the 
opening  in  the 
timing-valve  a. 
This  valve 
opens  at  just 
the  proper  time 
for  ignition,  hence  the  term  "timing" 
valve.  At  ;/  is  a  small  pet-cock,  used  for 
clearing  the  tube  of  any  accumulation  of 
soot.    When  the  pet-cock  is  opened,  one 


or  two  explosions  will  soon  blow  all  the 
soot  from  the  tube. 

Fig.  3  shows  an  arrangement  for  hot-tube 
ignition  without  a  timing-valve.    The  tube  t 
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is  heated  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  flame 
from  the  Bunsen  burner//.  The  chimney  r, 
together  with  the  burner,  can  be  adjusted 
by  moving  them  along  the  rod  r.  This 
serves  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  position 
of  the  incandescent  portion  of  the  tube  at 
various  distances  from  the  cylinder  .1. 
When  the  engine  exhausts,  the  contents  of 
the  tube,  consisting  of  uninflammable  gases, 
rush  out  until  the  pressure  within  the  tube 
is  reduced  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
the  compression  of  the  new  charge,  this 
non-inflammable  mixture  is  driven  back  up 
the  tube,  followed  by  the  fresh,  unburned 
gases.  As  soon  as  the  combustible  gas 
reaches  the  incandescent  portion  of  the  tube, 
it  is  ignited,  and  the  explosion  drives  the 
flame  out  through  the  ignition-port  p  to  the 
compression-space  A,  where  it  Alls  the  entire 
space.  The  set-screw  »/  holds  the  chimney 
on  the  rod  r.  The  burner  is  pivoted  on  the 
two  screws  *,  so  as  to  permit  the  flame  to  be 
adjusted  about  the  tube.  At  ;/  is  the  usual 
pet-cock  for  clearing  the  tube  of  soot. 

In  hot-tube  igniters  of  this  kind,  the 
adjustment  of  the  flame  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing skill  and  experience,  and  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  trial.  A  general  rule  is : 
move  the  burner  up  the  rod  r  if  the  charge 
tires  too  soon,  or  down  the  rod  if  ignition 
takes  place  too  late.    Some  makes  of  engines 
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have  open-tube  igniters  without  adjustable 
burners.  The  makers  of  such  engines  adjust 
the  burner  by  trial  before  the  engine  leaves 
the  factory.  Other  varieties  of  the  second 
method  use  no  external  flame.  In  these 
the  exploding  charge  heatB  a  metal  surface 
to  incandescence,  and  the  temperat  ure  of  the 
surface  remains  at  a  point  sufficiently  high 
to  ignite  the  succeeding  charge.  A  suitable 
f.«rm  of  burner  is  used  to  heat  the  metal 
surface  before  starting  the  engine,  after 
which  it  needs  no  further  attention. 

This  method  of  ignition  has  found  great 
favor  among  the  oil-engine  manufacturers. 
The  writer  cannot,  however,  recall  an 
instance  of  its  use  in  modern  gas-engine 
practice.  For  this  reason,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  form  of  igniter  would  be 
out  of  place  here. 

Electrical  methods  are  slowly  but  surely 
replacing  all  others.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  With  the  exception  of  the 
heated-surface  method  just  described,  where 
sufficient  heat  is  stored  by  the  explosion  of 
one  charge  to  ignite  the  next,  all  other 
igniters  are  more  or  less  wasteful  of  gas. 
Of  course,  the  proportion  of  this  waste  to 
the  amount  of  gas  used  in  the  engine 
decreases  as  the  volume  in  the  cylinder 
grows  larger,  yet  it  always 
remains  an  important  item 
in  the  economy  of  the  gas- 
engine.  Another  advantage 
of  the  electrical  method  is 
that  the  charge  can  be  fired 
atrrnctly  the  right  time.  No 
other  method  is  absolutely 
reliable  in  this  respect, 
although  flame-  or  t  u  b  e- 
ignitere,  having  timing- 
valve*,  are  usually  quite 
reliable  under  constant  con- 
ditions of  pressures  and 
mixtures  before  ignition. 
No  preliminary  experi- 
menting is  required  to 
determine  the  firing-point, 
since  the  spark,  being  made  in  the  com- 
pression-space, fires  the  mixture  at  once, 
and  no  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
the  propagation  of  a  flame  through  a  pas- 
sage. Again,  the  time  of  ignition  depends 
but  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  condition  of  the 
mixture,  when  fired  by  a  spark  in  the  body 
of  the  gas. 

An  electric  igniter  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  plug  P  is  screwed  into  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  and  extends  some  distance  into  the 
compression-space.    Two  porcelain  insu- 


lators *,  i  extend  entirely  through  the  plug, 
while  through  the  center  of  each  insulator 
runs  a  copper  conductor  r,  <•  terminating, 
inside  the  cylinder,  in  platinum  points. 
From  r,  r  the  wires  «•,  r  make  a  metallic  con- 
nection with  the  secondary  terminals  *,  * 
of  the  induction-coil  Current  is  furnished 
by  the  primary  battery  B  B  B,  from  which 
the  current  flows  to  the  binding  post  p 
through  the  primary  of  the  coil  to  p/, 
thence  to  the  spring  contact  piece  at  through 
the  knob  k  to  the  contact  piece  r/  and  back 
to  the  battery.  The  knob  k  rotates  with 
the  shaft  8,  to  which  it  is  attached,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  It  thus  completes 
the  primary  circuit  once  in  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft.  Two  sparks  in  succession  are 
formed  between  the  terminals  of  the  con- 
ductors c,  c,  one  when  the  primary  circuit  is 
completed  by  k  and  one  when  it  is  broken. 
The  position  of  the  knob  on  the  shaft  deter- 
mines the  exact  movement  when  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  the  first  spark  is  formed, 
since  this  spark  is  the  one  which  ignites 
the  charge.  On  a  two-cycle  engine  the  knob 
may  be  attached  to  the  crank-shaft,  while 
on  a  four-cycle  engine  it  should  be  attached 
to  the  valve-shaft. 

In  Fig.  5  the  principles  of  the  Sintz  elec- 
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trie  igniter  are  shown.  In  this  device  the 
current  passes  from  the  batteries  through 
a  coil  of  copper  wire  wound  on  an  iron  core  ; 
a  *fHirk-<»il,  as  it  is  called  by  electrical  men. 
The  effect  of  the  spark-coil  is  to  produce  an 
intense  electric  pressure  in  the  circuit  just 
at  the  instant  the  circuit  is  broken.  This 
high  pressure  causes  a  spark  to  be  formed 
across  the  gap. 

The  igniter  is  constructed  as  follows  :  A 
hollow  plug  o  is  screwed  into  the  cylinder- 
head,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  section 
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at  ('.  The  bushing  h,  somewhat  Bmaller 
than  the  bore  in  o,  is  passed  through  the 
plug  from  the  lower  end  and  held  in  place 
by  the  nut  n  and  the  washer  «-.  The  plug  is 
insulated  from  b  and  n-  by  the  mica 
insulation  wi.so  that  no  current  can  pass 
from  b  to  the  engine.  The  threaded  rod  r 
is  screwed  completely  through  the  center  of 
the  bushing  b,  being  locked  in  position  by 
the  nut  it.  The  end  of  one  wire  conductor  <• 
is  passed  through  a  hole  near  the  top  of  r 
and  made  fast  by  means  of  the  wing  nut  W. 
At  the  lower  end  of  r  is  a  contact  piece  Z 
attached  to  a  spindle  z,  the  latter  passing 
through  the  wall  of  the  cylinder. 

If  the  cylinder  were  to  be  turned  around, 
the  other  end  of  z  would  be  brought  into 
view,  showing  the  mechanism  at  the  right 
of  the  figure.  The  disk  /  is  free  to  turn 
about  the  spindle  2  in  either  direction,  as 
shown  by  the  double-pointed  arrow.  A 
portion  of  /  is  removed  in  order  to  show 
the  spiral  spring  x,  which  is  just  like  the 
mainspring  of  a  clock.  The  outer  end  of 
r  is  attached  to  /  and  the  inner  end  to  the 
spindle  so  that  when  there  is  no  resist- 
ance to  the  turning  of  z,  it  will  move  with 
the  disk.  If,  however,  the  motion  of  r  is 
checked  in  any  way,  as  by  the  piece  Z 
coming  in  contact  with  r,  the  disk  will  only 
wind  the  spring.    Directly  behind  /  is 

another  and 
similar  revolv- 
'  n  g  disk,  to 
which  is  at- 
tach ed  the 
arm  e  and  the 
stop  The 


out  from  the  engine.  It  can  be  seen  in  Fig. 
4,  of  "The  Gas-Engine,"  Part  III,  in  Home 
.^tcdy  Maoazine,  for  February,  1898.  The 
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arm<"  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the 
spring  7,  the  latter  being  held  taut  by  the 
screw  j,  which  is  clamped  in  place  by- 
means  of  the  nuts  /*  and  /.  The  piece  shown 
at  g  is  the  end  of  an  arm  coming  straight 


FlO.  6. 

conductor  <•'  is  fastened, 
as  shown,  between  the 
nut  h  and  the  arm  g. 

The  rod  P  is  given  a 
reciprocating  motion,  an 
shown  by  the  arrow, 
being  operated  from  an 
eccentric  on  the  crank- 
shaft of  the  engine.  On 
its  way  tip,  the  collar  ;> 
strikes  the  pawl  t  rota- 
ting the  disk  /.  Shaft  z 
is  rotated  until  the  con- 
tact piece  Z  strikes  r, 
after  which  the  continued 
motion  of  the  disk  sim- 
ply winds  the  spring  x  until  the  pawl 
t  slips  from  the  collar  p.  Z  is  pressed 
tightly  against  r  by  the  tension  of  the  spring 
.»',  thus  insuring  good  electrical  contact. 
When  t  slips  .off  the  collar,  the  disk  /  flies 
around  and  the  stop  yf  strikes 
//,  carrying  the  rear  disk  with  it 
a  short  distance  and  being  finally 
brought  to  rest  by  the  spring  7. 
As  /  flies  back,  the  contact  Z 
leaves  r,  thus  opening  the  circuit 
and  forming  the  spark  shown  at 
*,  a  veritable  *pla*h  of  flame.  The 
action  of  the  spring  r  is  so  rapid 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  time 
between  the  moment  when! slips 
from  the  collar  and  when  the 
flash  occurs  at  the  break.  The 
rod  P  is  adjustable,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  so  that  the  time 
of  ignition  can  be  arranged  to 
take  place  early  or  late,  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  engine  and  the  rapidity  of 
inflammation  of  the  charge.  When  properly 
adjusted  this  mechanism  seldom,  if  ever, 
misses  fire.    The  reader  will  notice  a  similar 
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device  on  the  Otto  engine,  Fig.  5,  Part  II,  of 
this  series. 

A  simple  igniter  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 
The  plug  p  screwed  in  the  wall  of  the 
cylinder  carries  a  helical  spring  *  on  its 


Fig.  7. 

inner  end,  the  Bpring  and  its  connections 
being  insulated  from  the  engine.  The  free 
end  of  *  forms  a  tongue,  or  contact  piece  t. 
Attached  to  the  piston-head  is  the  stirrup- 
ended  rod  r.  As  the  piston  nears  the  top  of 
its  stroke  the  cross-bar  of  the  stirrup  strikes 
the  tongue,  carrying  it  along  until  it  slips 
off  the  bar,  making  a  sudden  break  and  pro- 
ducing a  spark.  Of  course,  the  bar  will 
strike  the  tongue  on  the  down  Btrokc,  pro- 
ducing a  second  spark,  which  is  evidently 
useless  unless  the  first  spark  fails  to  fire  the 
charge.  This  device  is  open  to  several 
objections.  A  "wiper  break"  is  not  reli- 
able without  a  powerful  battery.  Also,  the 
spring  *  is  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  burning  gas  and  will  soon  lose  its  tem- 
per, and,  consequently,  its  elasticity. 

The  high  terminal  pressure  usual  in  a  gas- 
engine  is  accountable  for  the  noisy  exhaust. 
In  many  places  this  noise  is  undesirable, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  the  gas- 
engine  builder  supplies  a  device  called  a 
muffler.  The  escaping  gases  are  usually  led 
into  a  chamber  where  they  will  strike  a 
number  of  partitions  or  an  air-cushion. 

A  much-used  form  of  muffler  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  The  proportion  of  the  muffler-cham- 
ber to  the  exhaust-pipe  is  readily  seen  by 
referring  to  the  figures.  Supposing  the 
exhaust  gases  come  from  the  engine  through 
.1  ;  on  entering  C  they  expand  and  part  of 
the  gas  escapes  at  once  through  B,  but  the 
pressure  is  reduced  by  expanding  in  < '  and 
the  gases  pass  out  through  H  much  more 
slowly,  and  with  less  noise,  than  if  the 
chamber  C  had  not  been  present. 

Many  other  contrivances  have  been  de- 
vised for  this  purpose.  In  some  of  these 
the  chamber  consists  of  a  rectangular  box 
instead  of  the  cylindrical  form  shown  in 
Fig.  7.     In  others  the  chamber  is  filled 


with  twigs,  or  divided  into  a  number  of 
compartments  by  partitions.  Some  mufflers 
are  made  with  a  cap  perforated  with  a 
number  of  small  holes,  in  the  place  of  the 
pipe  H,  Fig.  7.  These  last  three  arrange- 
ment* aid  in  reducing  the  sound 
by  putting  more  resistance  in 
the  path  of  the  escaping  gases, 
the  object  of  all  exhaust-mufflers 
being  to  reduce  the  velocity 
of  escape.  Probably  the  sim- 
plest of  all  mufflers  is  a  length 
of  rubber  hose  attached  to  the  exhaust- 
pipe,  the  flexible  walls  of  the  hose  acting 
as  a  cushion. 

Fig.  S  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  mechan- 
ical oiler  so  well  known  to  users  of  the  Otto 
engine  and  shown  at  0,  Fig.  5,  Part  II. 
The  shaft  •  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  belt 
connecting  the  pulley  «  to  the  valve-shaft. 
The  small  crank  7,  being  fast  to  shaft  c, 
revolves  with  it.    On  the  outer  end  of  g  is  a 


Fig.  s. 

small  wire  <i,  which  is  left  free  to  swing 
about  the  end  of  the  crank.  At  each  revo- 
lution this  dips  into  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  revo- 
lution the  wire  is  dragged  across  the  pin  *■ 
as  shown  at  A',  wiping  off  the  oil,  which 
drops  into  the  basin  /  and  flows  down  the 
pipe  b  to  the  part  to  be  lubricated.  Many 
other  oilers  are  in  use,  but  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  this  type  still  keep  it 
popular  with  gas-engine  builders. 
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INDIRECT  steam-heating  is  a  method  of 
1  warming  building!  by  steam,  in  which 
t  lie  heating  surfaces,  or  iinlin  rt  rwlialon 
m  we  call  them,  an-  located  onteide  of  the 
rooms  to  be  wanned,  communication  lx'ing 
had  between  the  rooms  ami  their  respective 
radiators  by  means  of  large  air-conduits, 
commonly  called  hut-air  duett. 

By  using  this  system  of  wanning  build- 
ings, the  radiators  are  not  open  to  view,  as 
are  the  direct  radiators  I  those  radiators 
which  are  placed  within  the  rooms  to  be 
wanned  and  which  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms i. 
but  are  entirely  concealed  ;  they  are  usually 
located  In  the  cellars  or  basements  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  completely  encased  by 
boxing  of  some  material  which  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat. 

It  is  customary  to  "  box  in  "  each  indirect 
radiator  separately,  using  the  radiator  for  a 
partition,  as  it  were,  to  divide  the  box  into 
two  committments  or  chambers — an  upper 
and  a  lower  one.  The  upper  chamlier  com- 
municates with  the  room  to  be  warmed  by 
means  of  the  hot-air  duct,  and  the  lower 
chamber  communicates  with  the  outer 
atmosphere  by  means  of  another  conduit, 
commonly  called,  the  told-ttir  duet.  Since 
the  sections  which  constitute  the  entire 
radiator  an-  spaced  apart,  the  air  in  the  box, 
lieiug  heated  by  the  radiator,  will  rise 
through  the  hot-air  duct  and  flow  into  the 
room,  cold  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere 
replacing  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by 
the  indirect  method  of  warming  buildings, 
we  may  have  ventilation  as  well  as  heat. 

Before  we  proceed  too  far  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  wanning  buildings  by  indirect 
radiators,  let  us  investigate  the  movement 
of  air  by  the  force  of  gravity,  liecausc  air 
is  the  medium  which  conveys  the  heat 
from  the  indirect  radiators  to  the  rooms  to 
1h>  warmed,  and  the  success  of  an  indirect 
heating  apparatus  depends  to  a  great  extent 
Upon  the  flow  of  the  air  through  the  system. 

Let  us  take  t  wo  pipes  of  equal  length  and 
sectional  area,  as  shown  at  a  and  '»  in  Fig.  1. 
and  join  them  at  their  lower  ends  by  two 


right-angled  elbows.  We  place  these  tubes, 
which  are  now  fitted  together  in  the  form  of 
a  U,  in  a  still  atmosphere,  and  leave  their 
ends  open  and  level  with  one  another.  We 
also  attach  two  thennometers  c  and  </  to  the 
tuU  s  in  such  a  manner  that  their  bulbs  will 


Via.  l. 


I*-  inside,  that  we  may  detect  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  each  tube.  At  the  top 
and  bottom  of  h,  we  attach  water  gauges  / 
and  <  in  such  a  manner  that  changes  of 
pressure  in  t>  can  1m-  detected  by  a  difference 

between  the  levels  of  the  water  in  t  he  col- 
umns of  the  gauges. 

When  (he  density  of  air  in  one  tube  is 
precisely  equal  to  that  in  the  other  tube, 
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their  tenq»eratures  nut  U-ing  considered,  tin* 
air  will  be  in  perfect  iHiuilibriinii  ;  that  is. 
there  will  be  no  flow  of  air  through  the 
tubes. 

If,  however,  the  mean  density  of  the  air 
in  one  tube  is  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in 
tin-  other,  the  more  dense  air,  being  heavier, 
will  fall,  and  the  less  dense  air,  lieing 
lighter,  will  rise  and  flow  to  the  atmosphere. 
A  difference  in  density  causes,  a  difference 
in  pressure,  and  the  difference  in  pressure 
is  the  force  which  causes  the  air  to  flow 
through  the  tubes.  This  we  will  illustrate 
by  placing  an  air-tight  cap  ij  over  the  mouth 
of//  and  applying  heat  to  the  base  of  this 
tube,  as  shown  at  h.  As  the  air  in  b  in 
heated,  it  expands  about  ,Jj  of  its  volume 
at  :{2°  with  each  degree  rise  in  temperature, 
and,  the  pressure  remaining  practically 
unchanged,  this  amount  of  expansion  passes 
into  the  tube  a,  thereby  causing  a  loss  in 
weight  to  the  column  of  air  in  b.  Continu- 
ing the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  b, 
and  observing  the  two  water  gauges,  we 
notice  that  the  water-lines  in  r  remain  per- 
fectly level,  while  there  will  l>e  a  slight 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  water- 
lines  in  /;  this  difference  would  be  more 
pronounced  if  a  differential  gauge  were  used. 
This  proves  to  us  that  the  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  column  of  hot  air  in  b  is  pre- 
cisely equal  t<>  that  of  the  atmosphere,  while 
t  hat  at  the  top  of  the  same  column  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
level. 

This  may  lie  accounted  for  thus :  The 
pressure  at  the  base  of  <i  undue  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  above  the  tubes  plus  the 
weight  of  the  air  in  the  tube  b  ;  but,  as  the 
pressure  at  the  base  of  b  is  the  same  as  that 
at  the  base  of  a,  there  being  direct  commu- 
nication between  these  points,  and  as  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  hot  air  in  b  due 
to  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  «,  it  is 
dear  that  a  certain  force  reacting  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  on  top  of  b  is  required 
t.i  couqHMisate  for  this  loss  of  pressure  due 
to  loss  of  weight  of  the  air  in  //.  In  other 
words,  suppose  the  air  in  a  to  be  1  pound 
heavier  than  that  in  ;  then,  a  total  pres- 
sure of  1  pound  is  required  upon  the  top  of 
the  hot-air  column  to  prevent  it  from  being 
forced  upwards  by  the  greater  pressure  of  the 
air  in  a,  due  to  its  greater  weight. 

Suppose  that  we  now  remove  the  cap  ;/ ; 
the  hot  air  will  instantly  flow  from  the  area 
of  higher  pressure  to  the  area  of  lower  pres- 
sure, i.  e.,  from  b  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
will  continue  to  flow  until  the  two  columns 


reach  the  same  temperature  and  balance 

each  other. 

If,  however,  we  remove  the  cap  from  b 
and  place  it  tightly  upon  n  before  the  hot 
air  baa  time  to  escape,  we  shall  observe 
different  conditions  of  pressure ;  the  gauge 
<•  will  indicate  a  pressure  at  the  base  of  b 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  while  / 
will  indicate  no  difference  of  pressure 
between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  tube. 
This  can  be  easily  accounted  for  when  we 
consider  that  the  decreased  pressure  at  the 
base  of  b  is  due  to  the  loss  in  weight  of  the 
hot  air  by  expansion. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  of  heating  and  ventilating  by  the 
indirect  radiator  system,  let  us  refer  to  Fig.  2. 
Two  boxes  .1  and  B  are  Joined  together  by 
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sheet-metal  pipes  <»,  b,  and  r,  as  shown. 
In  .1  is  placed  an  indirect  radiator  </,  sup- 
plied with  steam  by  the  pi|x>  r,  any  water 
of  condensation  l*'ing  allowed  to  drain  into 
the  pail  through  the  valve 

Another  sheet-metal  pi|>e  k,  having  a 
damper  //  attached,  and  which  is  shown 
open  in  the  figure,  joins  //,  its  upper  end 
being  open  to  the  atmosphere  a  few  feet 
above  //.  The  damper  h  in  the  pipe  b  is 
closed  and  the  damper  i  in  c  is  open. 

While  the  boxes  and  pipes  all  have  a 
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teini>erature  equal  to  that  of  the  surronnd- 
ing  atmosphere,  there  will  be  no  circulation 
of  air  through  the  apparat  us,  because  there 
in  no  difference  in  the  density  of  the  air  at 
any  part.  Suppose  that  we  now  ojien  the 
steam-supply  valve  /and  the  condensation- 
valve  g,  thus  allowing  steam  to  How  through 
the  radiator  and  heat  it ;  we  shall  find 
that  the  air  within  the  box  .1  will  absorb 
heat  from  the  radiator  </,  and  become 
rarefied,  that  is,  made  less  dense  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  hot  air  will 
How  up  a  into  /.'  and  finally  pass  through  k 
to  the  outer  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  cold  air  at  the  same  time  flowing  in 
through  r  to  take  its  place.  Tn  this  way  we 
move  mid  air  from  the  box  //,  and  fill  it 
with  hot  air  from  A  ;  we  not  only  heat  the 
space  //,  but  ventilate  it  also.  If  we  close 
g,  thus  making  li  an  air-tight  box,  circula- 
tion of  the  air  will  cease.    Hot  air  in  .1  will 
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not  How  into  IS  becjiuse  then-  is  no  means 
of  escape  for  the  air. 

The  box  li  by  radiating  its  heat  to  the 
atmosphere  will  soon  cool  the  air  it  eon- 
tains,  and  even  though  A  is  hot,  li  will  be 
comparatively  cold.  A  local  circulation,  of 
course,  may  take  place  in  «,  and  some  warm 
air  may  enter  H,  while  a  corresponding  vol- 
ume of  cold  air  from  li  may  fall  by  gravity 
down  through  a.  The  volumes  changed  in 
this  manner  will,  however,  be  slight,  lieeauso 
the  rising  current  of  the  hot  air  will  mix 
with  the  falling  current  of  colder  air  and 
initialize  temperatures.  If  we  close  i  and 
open  ft,  the  cold  air  in  h  will  descend,  and 
the  hot  air  in  .1  will  ascend  ;  we  shall  thus 
have  complete  circulation  within  the  appa- 
ratus without  renewing  the  air. 

This,  then,  is  the  principle  of  warming 
buildings  by  indirect  radiation,  ami  the 


reader  will  observe  the  analogy  if  he  assumes 
to  be  an  indirect  radiator,  c  the  cold-air 
duct,  *i  the  hot-air  duct,  and  li  the  room  t<» 
lx>  wanned.  The  pipe  i:  represents  any 
opening  by  which  the  air  in  the  room  may 
pass  to  the  outer  atmosphere,  such  as  doors, 
windows,  an  open  fireplace  or  a  special  vent- 
Hue. 

Fig.  :l  shows  how  indirect  radiators  are 
commonly  arranged  to  warm  rooms  on  the 
ground  Hoor.  The  radiator  a,  which  is 
built  up  of  sections  spaced  apart,  is  set  in 
the  middle  of  its  casing,  or  Im»x.  in  the  same 
manner  as  </,  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  suspended  by 
iron  hangers  from  the  joists  of  the  floor 
above.  Steam  or  hot  water,  as  the  ease 
may  lie,  enters  the  top  of  one  of  the  end 
sections  by  the  pipe  shown,  and  leaves  the 
radiator  by  a  return-pipe.  Fresh  air  enters 
through  the  register  face,  or  grill  work, 
which  issecuredover  the  mouth  of  the  cold- 
air  inlet-duct  /«,  made  Hush 
with  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  passes  through  the 
radiator-l)ox  into  the  hot- 
air  duct  r,  and  then  into 
the  room  above  through  a 
floor  register,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows.  This  arrange- 
ment is  so  constructed  that 
the  room  cannot  be  warmed 
without  ventilation.  If  the 
radiator-box  werefurnished 
with  another  inlet-duct 
which  would  take  a  supply 
of  air  from  the  floor  of  the 
room,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tube  i>  in  Fig.  2  is 
arranged  to  take  a  supply 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box  li,  the  room 
could  be  wanned  without  ventilation. 

This,  however,  in  many  respects  is  objec- 
tionable, because  the  same  air  is  heated  and 
reheated,  breathed  and  rebreathed,  and  soon 
become*  vitiated,  if  the  room  is  occupied. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  hot-air 
duet  is  taken  from  the  side  of  the  casing 
instead  of  from  the  top.  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  flat  bottom.  This  is  partic- 
ularly advantageous  for  floor-register  con- 
nections, because  any  sweepings  from  the 
floor  which  may  fall  through  the  register 
will  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  ii,  and  can 
easily  be  removed  by  simply  lifting  out  the 
register;  it  prevents  the  din  from  falling  on 
the  radiator  and  clinging  to  the  castings, 
from  which  it  will  lie  curried  up  into  the 
room  in  the  form  of  fine  dust. 
Indirect  radiators  are  often  made  to  deliver 
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hot  air  into  the  room*  from  wall  registers 
located  at  different  heights  from  the  floors. 
Sometimes  these  wall  registers  deliver  quite 
close  to  the  Uoor,  and  at  other  time*  quite 
close  to  the  ceiling. 

The  proper  point  of  delivery  will  depend 
upon  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  outlet  orifices  from  the  room  and  the 
velocity  at  which  the  air  enters  the  room. 
If  the  velocity  of  inlet  is  high,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  forced  draft  or  very  tall  hot-air 
ducts,  the  inlet-register  is  usually  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  people  in  the 
room,  so  that  currents  of  hot  air  cannot  be 


detected  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  cold  air  or 
foul  air,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  pass  off 
to  the  outer  atmosphere  through  openings 
near  the  Uoor.  If  the  velocity  of  inlet  is 
low,  say  3  feet  per  second  or  less,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  deliver  the  hot  air  near  the  floor. 
When  the  rooms  are  not  provided  with 
special  floor  outlets,  but  depend  upon  crev- 
ices around  windows  and  doors,  etc.  for  an 
outlet  of  the  cold  or  foul  air,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  inlet-registers  near  the  floor,  so 
that  the  hot  currents!  of  air  can  stir  up  the 
cold  air,  which  would  otherwise  stratify 
near  the  floor. 


THE  RULE  OF  MIXTURES. 


George  MeC.  Robson,  M.  A. 


Prick  ok  Mixti  hk   Specific  Gravity— Maps  Drawn  to  Outburst  Scale*— Stocks. 


ALLIGATION,  or  the  Rule  of  Mixtures,  is 
a  very  simple  and  useful  arithmetical 
rule  by  which  can  be  solved  a  great 
variety  of  examples,  which,  if  otherwise 
attempted,  would  involve  the  use  of  algebra. 
This  rule  was  originally  devised  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  several  parts  of  a  mixture 
when  the  price  of  the  mixture  and  the  prices 
of  the  part*  are  known. 

Rulf.  Take  the  price  of  the  cheaper  part 
from  the  price  of  the  mixture,  and  place  the 
remainder  under  the  dearer  ;  take  the  price 
of  the  mixture  from  the  price  of  the  dearer 
part,  and  place  the  remainder  under  the 
cheaper.  The  ratio  of  these  remainders  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  in  which  the  parte  are 
mixed. 

Example.— How  much  tea  at  3G  cents  per 
pound  must  be  mixed  with  61)  pounds,  at  42 
cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  mixture  may 
he  worth  41  cents  per  pound? 

Solution-.— Arrange  the  prices  thus  : 

41  ■--  mean. 

30  42 
(42  —  41)  :  (41  —  36}* 

Or,  1:5         =  ratio  of 

quantity  of  cheaper  tea  to  quantity  of  dearer 
tea  in  the  mixture. 

The  reason  of  the  rule  is  obvious  ;  for,  on 
each  pound  at  36  cents  there  is  a  gain  of  5 
cents,  while  then'  is  a  loss  of  I  cent  on  each 
pound  at  42  cents  ;  therefore,  in  order  that 
the  gains  and  losses  may  balance,  with  every 
pound  at  36  cents,  there  must  be  mixed  5 
pounds  at  42  cents. 


The  solution  is  completed  as  follows  : 
5  pounds  at  42  cents  are  mixed  with  1 
pound  at  36  cents. 
Or,  1  pound  at  42  cents  is  mixed  with 

*  pound  at  36  cents. 

Hence,  60  pounds  at  42  cents  are  mixed 
60 

with     pounds  at  36  cent*. 

60 

Therefore,  the  answer  is  .  ,  or  12  pounds 

5 

at  36  cents  per  pound. 

Example.  — A  township  containing  36 
square  miles  has  been  mapped,  partly  to  a 
scale  of  6  inches  to  the  mile,  and  partly  to  a 
scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile.  The  area  of 
these  two  maps  together  is  000  square  inches. 
What  area  has  been  mapped  to  the  6-inch 
scale? 

Solution.  -  The  scales  of  the  maps  are 

respectively  36  and  16  square  inches  to  the 

square  mile.  If  the  whole  township  had  been 

mapped  to  one  average  scale  which  would 

have  given  the  same  total  area  of  map. 

then  we  would  have, 

,  area  of  map 

average  scale  =  of  ^  ^ 

900 


36 


=  25  square  inches  to  the  square  mile. 


Hi  36 


average. 

ratio  of  the  parts. 

Therefore,  for  every  11  square  miles 
mapped  to  4-inch  scale,  there  are  9  square 
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miles  mapped  to  6-inch  scale.  Hence,  of 
every  20  square  miles,  9  are  mapped  to  6-inch 

scale  ;  or,  of  every  Bquare  mile,  .^is  mapped 

to  6-inch  scale.    Therefore,  the  area  mapped 

9  1 

toii-inch  scale  is  36  X  „q  — "  10^  square  miles. 
Ana. 

This  rule  enables  us  to  solve  a  number  of 
examples  relat  ing  to  specific  gravity. 

Example. — The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is 
7.29,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  11.35. 
In  what  proportions  must  they  be  mixed  to 
make  a  solder  of  specific  gravity  10.44  ? 

Soution.—  10.44 

7.29  11.35 

.91  3.15' 
Therefore,  the  ratio  of  quantity  of  tin  to 
quantity  of  lead  is. 

.91  :  3.15;  or,  13  :  45.  Ans. 
Example. — A  vessel  is  filled  with  spirit 
whose  specific  gravity  is  .8140 ;  when  4 
ounces  of  the  spirit  are  taken  out  and  re- 
placed by  water,  the  specific  gravity  becomes 
.8517.    Find  the  contents  of  the  vessel. 

Solution.—  The  specific  gravity  of  water 
is  1  ;  hence  we  write, 

.8517       —  mean 
1  .8146 
.0371  :  .1483' 

1483 


Or, 


371  :  1483  -1 


371 


of  water  to  quantity  of  spirit  in  the  mixture  ; 
and,  as  there  are  4  ounces  of  water,  there 
must  be  15>{ £T  ounces  of  spirit.  But  the 
water  and  spirit  together  fill  the  vessel. 
Therefore,  contents  of  vessel --4  +  15*?}  - 
192  r  i  ounces.  Ans. 

Example.— A  man  invests  $10,800  in 
stocks;  part  of  it  he  invests  in  3  per  cent, 
stocks  at  90,  and  the  remainder  in  4  per 
cent,  stocks  at  96.  His  income  from  the 
two  investments  is  $400.00.  Find  the  sum 
invested  in  each. 

Solution.— In  the  first  investment  $90.00 
produces  $3.00  income,  in  the  second  $90.00 
produces  $4.00  income  ;  hence, 


Income  per  dollar  in  first  = 


$3 
90 


-$,v 


4  V  14 KM 

4  :    m      4  I5*?*  "  ratio  of  <iuantit.v 


Income  per  dollar  in  second  =     ^,   =  $,>,. 

Average  income  per  dollar  =  ^^=^1:- 
1 

average. 

1  1 

30  24 

5     .  4 
10SO  •  1080 

Therefore,  the  given  sum  is  divided  in  the 
ratio  5  :  4.    Hence,  of  every  $9,  there  is  $4 
in  4  per  cent,  stocks  ;  that  is,  the  amount  in 
4 

4  per  cent,  stocks  is  X  10,800-  $4,800.  The 
amount  in  3  per  cent,  stocks  is  $6,000.  Ans. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


TT  HAS  been  very  truly  said  that  the 
1    mainspring  of  memory  is  ''association 
of  ideas." 

If  we  do  not  inuirrstamt  a  thing  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  remember  it,  but  once 
understand  it  clearly,  thoroughly,  and  log- 
ically, and  it  becomes  part  of  ourselves. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to  remember  the 
"reason  why"  a  certain  thing  is  so,  if 
we  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  reason 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  association  of 
ideas— one  thing  suggesting  another,  as  we 
say. 

Try  to  understand,  then,  not  to  remember 


by  rote  like  a  parrot  ;  and  do  not  even  try 
to  remember  things  like  numbers,  formulas, 
dates,  disconnected  facts,  etc.  If  you  know 
that  some  such  things  will  be  of  value  to 
you  in  your  business  or  otherwise,  and  you 
wish  for  that  reason  to  have  them  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  make  notes,  and  only  bother 
your  memory  with  when."  your  notes  are,  or 
in  what  book  you  can  find  the  information 
or  formula  that  you  sometimes  need,  and 
you  will  find  that,  when  occasion  calls  for 
the  information,  association  of  ideas,  acting 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  will  tell  you 
where  to  find  it. 
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MEMBERS  OF  A  BRIDGE-TRUSS. 

Benj.  F.  L»  Rue. 

The  Yariois  Names  Ai-h.ikd  to  the  Diitekext  Mkmhkks  ok  an  Okimnaky  TRiss-BRiixiK. 


TT  WILL  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  vari- 
1  ous  names  applied  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  a  bridge-truss  and,  in  a  general 
way,  the  offices  that  these  different  mem- 
bers perforin  as  {>aris  of  the  structure.  When 
mentioned  without  reference  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  truss,  those  members  whose  office 
is  to  resist  compressive  stress  are  generally 
designated  as  *trol*,  or  c<nnprtx*ion  mcmlter*, 
while  those  members  which  serve  to  resist 
tensile  stress  are  known  as  tie*,  or  intmnn 
mendter*.  In  the  truss,  diagonal  memViers 
that  resist  compressive  stress  are  commonly 

called  brace*. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented,  in  simple  outline, 
one  of  the  vertical  trusses  of  an  ordinary 
Pratt  truss-bridge.  In  this  truss,  all  com- 
pression members  are  represented  by  heavy 
lines,  and  all  tension  members  are  repre- 

FKi.  a. 

sented  by  light  lines,  except  the  vertical 
tension  members  B  b  and  B'  b',  which  are 
shown  heavy,  because,  in  the  best  modern 
practice,  these  members  are  given  the  same 
general  form  as  compression  members. 
Certain  diagonal  tension  members  near  the 
center  of  the  truss  are  represented  by 
dotted  lines.  The  truss  is  symmetrical 
with  reference  to  a  vertical  line  through 
its  center.  Consequently,  all  joints  of  the 
truss  at  the  right  of  the  center  are  desig- 
nated by  the  same  letters  (marked  by  a 
prime)  as  those  by  which  the  corresj>ond- 
ing  joints  at  the  left  of  the  center  are 
designated.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  clear  if  both  of  the 
members  which  are  designated  by  corre- 
sponding letters  ani  spoken  of  as  one 
memlier,  using  the  letters  without  primes. 
Thus,  the  member  B' r'  corresponds  to. 
and  is  interchangeable  with,  the  mem- 
ber Be;  in  mentioning  the  member  lie, 
both  these  members  will  be  meant.  With 
this  understanding,  the  names  of  the 
respective  members  of  this  truss,  which,  in 
a  general  way,  apply  also  to  any  truss,  are 


given  below.  When  more  than  one  name 
is  given  for  any  member,  the  name  first 
given  is  the  one 'most  commonly  used. 

The  joint  a  of  the  truss  is  called  the  *ho,- 
j»i,,t,  and  the  joint  />' is  called  the  hip-joint. 
The  upper  horizontal  member  //  //Ms called 
the  »i>)»r  rhurd  and  the  lower  horizontal 
member  on'  is  called  the  hover  chord.  The 
member  n  li  is  variously  known  as  the  end 
)»>*!,  inclined  pout,  hntUr-post ,  and  l«itter-i>race . 
The  member  lib  is  called  the  hip  rrrtical,  hip 
*u*prnder,  or  long  *n*ptnder.  The  members 
He  and  Cd  are  called  the  main  tic*,  or  main 
diagonal*.  The  members  Cc  and  Dd  are 
called  the  intemwtliatc  pit*!*,  or,  sometimes, 
t  he  rcrtimt  xtrut*.  The  members  c  J)  and  d  IV, 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  are  called  counter-lie*, 
or,  simply,  counter*.  A  counter-tie  always 
crosses  another  tie  ;  in  some  cases,  it  crosses 
another  counter-tie. 

In  general,  the  two  horizontal  members 
on'  and  B B'  are  called  chord*,  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  truss  are  com- 
monly known  as  web  mendxr*.  The  end 
posts,  however,  may  rather  more  proj>erly 
be  considered  as  being  portions  of  the  upper 
chord  than  as  belonging  to  the  web  system. 
The  portions  a  b,  b  c,  etc.  included  between 
adjacent  joints  of  the  chord  of  the  truss 
are  called  ptuel*. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  outline  of  one  truss  only  is 
shown  ;  but  at  least  two  trusses  are  necessary 
in  a  complete  bridge.  In  an  ordinary  bridge 
supporting  a  single  roadway,  the  latter  is 
carried  between  the  two  vertical  trusses, 
which  trusses  are  generally  identical  in  every 
respect. 

In  order  that  the  trusses  may  be  held 
securely  in  a  vertical  position  and  prevented 
from  collapsing  sidewise  under  pressure  of 
the  wind,  or  from  other  causes,  it  iH  neces- 
sary that  they  !*•  connected  laterally  by 
one  or  more  systems  of  horizontal  bracing. 
Girders  or  beams  carrying  the  roadway 
must  also  Ik-  supported  Itetween  the  trusses. 

IVtween  the  upper  chords  of  the  two 
trusses  and  between  the  upper  portions  of 
each  pair  of  end  posts,  in  a  bridge  of  this 
tyjie,  is  placed  a  system  of  lateral  bracing, 
commonly  known  as  the  np/nr  lateral  system, 
though  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ore  flood 
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bracing.  This  is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  2. 
The  system  of  bracing  II H,  extending 
between  the  end  posts,  is  known  as  the 
portal  bracing,  ftortal  rtrttt,  or,  simply,  the 
porta/.  The  names  mipcr-*tntl  and  *ub-*trat, 
respectively,  are  applied  to  the  upper  and 


Fh>.  2. 

lower  horizontal  struts  of  the  |M>rtal  bracing, 
while  the  two  diagonal  rods  between  them 
are  called  the  juaial  *way-ro<i*.  The  short 
inclined  braces,  extending  between  the  end 
posU  and  the  sub-strut  of  the  portal  bracing, 
are  called  the  portal  bracket*.  The  members 
VC,  D  D,  etc.  are  called  the  intermediate 
lalrral  *trnt*.  The  diagonal  members  B  (  \ 
<'1>,  etc.  of  the  upper  lateral  system  are 
called  the  upper  lateral  diagonal*,  upper  lateral 
et»l*,  or,  simply,  the  upper  lateral*. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  two  lower  chords 
also  be  connected  by  a  system  of  lateral 
bracing  ;  this  is  called  the  loner  lateral  *u*- 
tem.  For  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
lower  lateral  syBtem  is  shown  in  outline  in 
Fig.       The  members  b  b,  e  r,  etc.  are  the 


jloor-1>rotn*,  floor-girder*,  or  cro**-girder*,  by 
which  the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  supported 
from  the  joints  of  the  lower  chords.  The 
system  of  joists,  plank,  etc.,  supported  by 
the  floor-beams  and  composing  the  floor  of 
the  bridge,  is  spoken  of  as  the  .tf.«»r  *»*tew. 


n         h         r         tt  c 

e-        b'  a- 

" 

a 

Put,  :t. 


In  bridges  of  this  type,  the  floor-beams  also 
commonly  act  as  the  intermediate  struts  of 
the  lower  lateral  system.  The  members  a  a 
art1  called  *boe-*trut*.  The  diagonals  of  tin- 
lower  lateral  system  are  known  as  lower 
lateral  diagonal*,  lower  lateral  nxl*.  or.  simply. 
lower  lateral*. 

The  above  comprise  the  names  of  the 
principal  members  of  an  ordinary  truss- 
bridge,  though  other  names  are  applied 
to  some  of  the  members  of  trusses  of  cer- 
tain special  forms.  At  the  shoe-joints  a, 
nearly  all  forms  of  trusses  an*  supported 
upon  pedestals  resting  upon  the  masonry  ; 
these  an-  called  *hoe*.  Sometimes,  orna- 
ments called  pinnacle*  are  placed  upon  tin- 
upper  chords  at  the  hip-jointe. 


A  HOME-MADE  ARC-LAMP. 


IN  THF  accompanying  figure  we  illustrate  a 
very  simple  form  of  hand-feed  arc-lamp, 
which  will  show  how  the  electric  arc  is 
formed,  though  it  is  of  no  value  for  lighting. 
Two  supports  *,  *,  about  one  inch  wide,  are 


on  the  wooden  base  b.  Wires  from  low- 
tension  lighting-mains  may  be  inserted  in 
the  terminals,  but  a  fuse  will  also  be  an 
advisable  addition  to  the  circuit.  The 
"carbons"  being  probably  very  impure,  a 


drilled  to  receive  two  lead-|>encils  p,  p, 
having  the  wood  cut  away  so  as  to  expose 
the  lead.  Connection  is  made  to  these  cores 
by  means  of  flexible  wires  w,  w,  these  being 
connected  at  the  other  ends  to  terminals  t. 


good  light  should  not  be  expected.  The  arc 
is  started  by  touching  the  pencils  together, 
after  which  they  should  at  once  be  slightly 
separated  to  form  the  arc. 
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WATER-SUPPLY. 

Cacth  of  Surooian  Wateb-Scfply — How  thb  Sotpl\  May  u  Improved — TnK  Ovbshbad- 
Tank  Metiioi>— Tick  Compression-Tank  Method. 


IN  THIS  article  we  will  consider  some 
methods  of  improving  a  sluggish  water- 
supply  ;  but  before  we  can  suggest  im- 
provements, we  must  know  the  cause  of  the 
defective  supply. 

Suppose  a  building  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  a  source  that  is,  say,  half  a  mile 
away,  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  source 
being  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  building. 
Despite  this  good  head,  a  proper  delivery  of 
water  cannot  be  obtained  when  two  or  more 
faucets  are  open  at  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
it  is  found  that,  when  a  faucet  is  opened  in 
the  basement  or  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  water  will  not  flow  from  any 
of  the  faucets  on  the  top  floor.  This  suppo- 
sition may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  reason- 
able, nevertheless,  and  many  buildings  are 
affected  in  this  manner. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  building  will  lie  that  due  to  a 
head  of  100  feet,  or  about  43  pounds  by  the 
gauge,  when  the  water  between  the  source 
and  the  building  is  at  rest.  When  it  is  in 
motion  the  pressure  at  the  building  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  the  effect  of  the  head 
being  consumed  in  overcoming  friction  and 
other  resistances  to  the  flow. 

To  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  pres- 
sure  changes  between  water  in  motion  and 
at  rest,  and  how  such  changes  affect  the  flow 
of  water  from  faucets  on  the  different 
flcxirs  of  a  building,  let  us  refer  to  Fig.  1, 
in  which  two  glass  vessels  a  and  It  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere  on  top,  and  a  third  vessel 
r_  is  closed.  We  will  close  the  cock  <\  and 
the  pet-cocks  >,f,g,h,  then  pour  water  into 
The  water  will  flow  from  a  through  the 
pi  lie  and  into  h  until  the  water-line  in  h  is 
level  with  that  in  a.  We  now  close  the 
cock  «",  and  open  the  four  small  cocks.  The 
water  will  flow  freely  from  each  cock.  This 
is  because  the  pipe  through  which  the  water 
flows  is  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
pet-cocks,  and  is  also  comparatively  short. 

If  the  pipe  wen*  small  in  diameter  or  if  it 
were  very  long,  the  volume  delivered  to  the 
vertical  pipe  to  which  the  small  coeks  are 
branched  would  be  much  less,  probably  just 
enough  to  flow  out  of  the  three  lower  cocks, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Now  suppose  that 
we  partly  close  the  cock  j,  creating  a  n>sist- 


ance  to  the  How  of  the  water  equal  to  that 
inquired  to  cause  water  just  to  dribble  out 
of  /  when  all  the  }»et -cocks  are  open ;  we 
shall  then  obtain  a  resistance  to  the  flow 
equivalent  to  that  offered  by  friction  in  a 
long  line  of  pipe,  or  to  a  number  of  bends 
or  other  fittings  upon  the  supply-line. 

We  now  close  h  and  water  will  flow  more 
freely  from  g  and/;  a  little  may  even  trickle 
from  r.  If  we  also  close  g,  the  flow  from 
/  and  r  will  lie  increased.  Now  close  /, 
and  *  will  deliver  water  very  freely,  full 
bore.  By  again  o|>ening  all  the  pet-cocks, 
the  water  will  flow  from  /,  g,  and  h  as 
before  ;  but,  by  opening  i,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent condition  of  affairs,  because  water  will 


Fta.  i. 

flow  freely  and  at  full  lion*  from  each  i*-t- 
i-oek,  the  vessel  f>  supplying  the  deficiency. 
The  good  flow  will  continue  until  h  is  empty, 
when  a  poor  flow,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
will  again  result. 

We  now  close  i  and  the  pet-cocks,  then 
Open  if  and  allow  full  pressure  of  the  water 
due  to  the  head  between  «  and  e  to  be 
exerted  in  r.  The  pressure  will  compress  the 
air  into  the  top  of  r,  and  a  volume  of  water 
which  will  vary  with  the  pressure  will  enter 
r.  This  volume  of  waU-r  will  increase  di- 
rectly as  the  pressure  increases,  because 
the  air  decreases  in  volume  inversely  as  the 
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pressure  increases,  and,  by  opening  the  pet- 
cocks,  water  will  flow  freely  from  all  of 
them  just  as  it  did  when  b  supplied  them, 
but  the  flow  gradually  decreases  until  it 
reaches  its  original  volume,  i.  e.,  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  cause  of  the  tem- 
porary good  flow  in  this  case  is  that  at  the 
moment  the  pet-cocks  were  opened,  the 
pressure  was  partly  taken  off  r,  and  the  air 
consequently  expanded  to  a  volume  con- 
sistent with  the  new  pressure  ;  as  it  expanded 
some  water  was  forced  from  r  through  <l 
and  the  pet-cocks  to  the  aitmosphere.  Of 
course,  while  the  water  flowed  from  e,  the 
compressed  air  expanded,  thus  decreasing 
in  pressure,  and  the  flow  from  the  pet- 
cocks  consequently  decreased  uniformly  and 
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slowly  -not  suddenly,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  supply  from  b  was  exhausted. 

In  Fig.  I,  then,  are  shown  two  methods  of 
temi>orarily  converting  a  js»or  supply  of 
water  into  a  good  supply,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  these  methods  Apply  with  equal 
fon-e  to  systems  of  water  distribution  in 
buildings. 

Kig.  '1  shows  some  plumbing  in  a  building 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  up  in  the  hills,  probably  about 
half  a  mile  away.  The  reservoir,  we  will 
suppose,  is  about  120  feel  above  the  level  of 
the  building;  consequently,  the  pressure 
at  the  kitchen  sink  should  be  alx>ut  50 
pounds  by  the  gauge.    This  pressure  is,  if 


anything,  a  little  too  high  for  domestic 
service ;  a  lower  pressure,  say  about  4<> 
pounds,  would  serve  just  as  well. 

Notwithstanding  this  high  pressure  it 
happens  that,  when  the  washtulvcoeks  are 
opened,  no  water  will  flow  from  the  bath- 
cocks.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  head  is  consumed  in 
friction  by  the  water  flowing  through  the 
long  pipe  r ;  this  is  equivalent  to  checking 
the  cock  j  in  Fig.  1. 

To  obtain  a  good  flow  at  the  fixtures 
when  all  cocks  are  open,  the  remedy  cm- 
ployed  for  Fig.  ],  i.e.,  either  a  low  closed 
vessel  filled  with  air,  as  at  r,  or  an  ele- 
vated open  vessel,  as  at  b,  may  with  advan- 
tage be  applied  to  the  ease  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.    The  drawing  shows  a  cylindrical 

reservoir  b  connected  to  the  pipe-line 
between  the  reservoir  <t  and  the  building. 
When  the  pressure  due  to  the  vertical 
height  between  the  levels  <i  and  b  comes 
upon  the  air  contained  within  this  vessel 
is  compressed,  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
<•,  Fig.  1  ;  and  when  the  cocks  in  the  building 
are  opened,  the  effect  of  the  air-compression 
in  h  will  be  to  force  water  from  b  into  the 
plumbing  system  of  the  building.  In  this 
way  a  good  temporary  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  drawn 
off  at  one  time,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
if  the  cylinder  b  is  too  small,  the  pressure 
in  b  will  lx>  reduced  too  much  before  the 
desired  quantity  of  water  is  obtained,  and 
the  effect  of  a  decreasing  pressure  will  lx- 
noticeable  at  the  faucets  in  the  building.  A 
U*tter  arrangement  than  this,  or,  more  cor- 
reetly  shaking, an  arrangement  which  will 
give  a  better  flow,  is  that  of  a  tank  in  the 
Sttic  of  the  building  to  supply  all  the 
plumbing  fixtures  except  the  kitchen  and 
butler's  pantry  sinks.  These  should  Ik-  sup- 
plied directly  from  the  service-pipe,  Ix-cause 
cold  water  drawn  at  these  fixtures  will  often 
be  used  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  plan  shown  in 
Fig.  '1  is  that  the  air  in  b  requires  to  be 
periodically  replenished.  The  water  absorbs 
the  air  at  a  rate  varying  with  the  pressure. 
As  the  pressure  is  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  water  to  absorb  air  is  also  increased. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  underground 
tank  l>  is  that  tin-  water  will  be  maintained 
at  a  more  uniform  temperature, and  will  be 
supplied  to  the  building  ina  letter  condition 
than  from  a  tank  in  the  attic;  it  is  also 
free  from  contamination  by  external  influ- 
ences. 
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Ben).  F.  La  Rue. 


The  Thrkk  Methods  of  Leveling— Method  of  Determining  Differences  of  Elevation  by 
Direct  Leveling  Exi*i.ainei>— How  to  Eliminate  the  Errors  Di  e  to  Refraction,  Etc. 


THE  operation  of  leveling  consists  in  de- 
termining the  differences  of  elevation 
between  given  points  on  the  earth's 
surface.    The  elevation  of  a  point  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  its  distance  ver- 
tically above  or  below  a  given  level  surface. 

Differences  of  elevation  are  commonly 
determined  by  one  of  three  general  methods, 
namely  : 

Firnt — By  direct  leveling,  which  consists  in 
measuring  the  distances  of  the  given  ]x»ints 
vertically  above  or  below  an  imaginary  hor- 
izontal line. 

Sectnul — By  indirect  leveling,  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  determining  the  altitudes 
of  right-angled  triangles  by  measuring  their 
horizontal  bases  and  adjacent  acute  angles. 

Third — By  the  aneroid  Itftrometer.  This 
method  consists  in  estimating  differences  of 
elevation  by  the  differences  in  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  first  is  the  most 
accurate  and  by  far  the  most  commonly 
employed  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  level- 
ing by  this  method  that  the  engineer's 
leveling  instrument  is  exclusively  used,  this 
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instrument  being  specially  constructed  for, 
and  adapted  to,  this  particular  work.  The 
operation  consists  in  prolonging  an  imagi- 
nary level  line,  or,  more  correctly,  a  series  of 
imaginary  level  lines,  whose  distances  al>ove 
or  below  each  other  are  known  or  measured, 
and  measuring  the  distances  of  the  given 
points  above  or  below  these  lines.    It  makes 
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no  difference  in  what  direction*  the  lines  are 
prolonged,  go  long  as  they  are  level. 

Each  line  of  the  series  of  imaginary  level 
lines  is  established  and  pro- 
longed by  means  of  t  he  engi- 
neer's level.  The  distance  of 
a  given  point  above  or  below 
the  level  line  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  measuring  instru- 
ment called  a  levvling-rod. 
An  engineer's  wye-level  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  telescope  hav- 
ing cross-lines  in  its  optical 
axis  at  the  point  where  the 
image  is  focussed  to  determine 
the  exact  line  of  sight ;  a  sensi- 
tive spirit-level  for  indicating 
when  the  line  of  sight  is  level ; 
and  four  level ing-screws,  (in 
some  instruments  three)  for 
adjusting  it  level. 

There  are  various  forms  of 
leveling-rods,  all  quite  similar 
in  principle  and  more  or 
less  similar  in  form  and  con- 
struction. The  leveling-rod 
shown  in  Fig.  '2  is  of  the  pat- 
tern known  as  the  AVw-  ForA- 
h'nd.  In  order  to  exhibit  both 
ends  of  the  rod,  it  is  shown 
with  a  portion  broken  out  of 
the  center.  This  rod  consists 
essentially  of  a  compound 
maple  bar  about  seven  feet 
long,  graduated  to  feet,  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  a  foot,  and 
carrying  a  target  which,  by 
means  of  a  vernier,  can  be 
read  to  thousandths  of  a  foot. 
The  target  slides  along  the 
rod  and  can  be  set  in  any 
position.  The  alternate  quad- 
rants of  the  target  are  painted 
red  and  white  (sometimes 
black  and  white  i,  as  indicated 
in  the  figure,  and  it  is  set  by  moving  it  up 
or  down  until  the  horizontal  cross-wire  of 
the  telescope  exactly  coincides  with  the 
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horizontal  dividing-line*  of  the  colors.  The 
rod  in  graduated  on  its  face  from  zero  at  the 
bottom  up  to  six  and  one-half  feet.  But 
readings  can  he  taken  to  twelve  feet  by 
sotting  the  target  at  the  six  and  one-half 
foot  mark  and  sliding  the  back  portion  of 
the  rod.  which  carries  the  target,  upward,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  distance  of  the 
center  of  the  target  above  the  bottom  of  the 
rod  will  then  be  indicated  by  graduations 
on  the  side  of  the  rod.  Although  then  are 
various  forms  of  leveling-rods,  the  form  here 
described,  which  is  quite  popular  with  engi- 
neers, will  serve  to  sufficiently  illustrate 
their  general  construction. 

As  stated  above,  a  level  line,  or,  more 
precisely,  a  line  of  apparent  level,  may  be 
established  by  means  of  t  he  engineer's  level. 
When  the  level  line  has  been  established  as 
a  line  of  reference,  the  difference  between 
the  elevations  of  two  points  lying  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  may  be  determined  by 
either  of  the  two  following  methods  : 

Eirrf  Method— The  leveling  instrument  is 
set  up  and  leveled  over  one  of  the  points, 
as  the  point  B,  Fig.  3,  and  the  height  of  the 
center  line  of  the  telescope  A,  vertically 
above  the  point,  is  accurately  measured  and 
noted.  The  telescope  is  then  sighted  at  the 
leveling-rod  held  vertically  upon  the  other 
point,  as  the  point  (',  and  the  height  of  the 
point  where  the  level  line  of  sight,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cross- wire,  strikes  the  rod.  as  at 
A ',  is  observed  and  noted  ;  or,  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary parlance  of  the  engineer,  the  rod  is  read. 
If  tiie  rod  is  so  far  from  the  instrument  that 
the  graduations  and  numbers  upon  its  face 
cannot  be  wen  clearly,  the  reading  is  taken 
hy  so  setting  the  target  that  the  cross-wires 
of  the  telescope  will  exactly  cut  the  dividing- 
lines  of  the  colors.    The  difference  bet  wit* n 
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the  height  of  the  telescope  and  the  reading 
of  the  rod  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
elevations  of  the  two  points.  In  Fig.  3.  this 
difference  is  B' (',  which  is  evident! v  the 
difference  between  A '  IV  {  —  A  B)  and". I'  C. 

This  is  really  only  the  apparent  diffenmce 
between  the  elevations  of  the  two  points 
li  and  (',  as  the  line  A  A'  is  the  line  of 
apparent  level  and  must  lx>  corrected  for  the 


error  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere, 
before  the  true  difference  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  two  points  can  be  obtained  by 
this  method.  The  correction  <\ expressed 
in  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot,  for  both  curv- 
ature and  refraction,  is  given  bv  the  formula. 

c-  lfi 

L  ~  1.75* 

in  which  D  is  the  horizontal  distance  sighted, 
i.  e.,  the  distance  .1  A',  Fig.  3,  expressed  in 
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mUa.  From  this  formula  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  correction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  sighted.  When  the 
distance  A  or  ,4  A',  is  short,  the  error  will 
be  slight,  but  when  it  is  of  considerable 
length,  the  error  will  tx*  considerable  and 
the  correction  must  Ix*  applied.  This 
method  of  determining  differences  of  eleva- 
tion is  not  so  extensively  employed  as  the 
method  which  will  now  hi*  explained. 

tSeennd  Methoil — In  Fig.  4.  let  C  and  //  rep- 
resent the  two  points  between  which  it  is 
desired  to  determine  the  difference  of  eleva- 
tion. For  this  method,  the  instrument  is 
set  up  at  any  point  from  which  the  two 
given  points  can  Ix*  seen  and  which  is  of 
such  a  height  that  the  line  of  sight  of  t he 
instrument,  when  leveled  up,  will  pass 
above  the  highest  of  the  given  points.  The 
telescojie  is  sighted  at  the  rod  held  vertically 
upon  either  point,  as  the  point  B,  and  the 
point  where  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the 
rod  is  observed,  the  rod-n-ading  being 
recorded  in  a  note-l»ook  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  rod  is  then  held  at  the  other  point  C 
and  the  operation  is  repeated.  The  different, 
between  the  tun  raiding*  of  the  rod  will  l>e  the 
difference  of  elevation  between  the  tiro  point*. 
The  height  of  the  line  of  sight  A  A'  above 
eit  her  point  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference. 

In  leveling  hy  this  method  the  error  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction  may  be  corrected 
for  each  sight,  the  same  as  for  the  method 
first  explained  ;  but,  by  reference  to  the 
formula  for  correction,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  amount  of  the  correction  is  dia-ctly 
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proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
sighted.  Hence,  in  determining  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  between  two  given  point* 
by  the  method  just  explained,  if  the  level- 
ing instrument  is  so  placed  as  to  be  at  equal 
distances  from  the  t  wo  points,  the  errors  in 
the  two  lines  of  sight,  due  to  curvature  and 
refraction,  will  be  exactly  the  same  and  will 
just  balance  each  other,  so  that  no  mrnvtinn 
trill  Ih  Memory.  In  other  words,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  elevations  of  the  two 
points,  as  determined  by  the  two  npinl  lines 
of  apparent  level,  will  be  the  same  as  though 
determined  by  lines  of  true  level.  The 
errors  will  be  eliminated  by  this  process 
because  they  will  just  balance  each  other; 
that  is.  if  the  corrections  were  actually 
applied  in  determining  the  difference  of 
elevation,  one  would  be  deducted  from  the 
minuend  and  one  from  the  subtrahend, 
and,  being  equal,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  corrections  were  not 
applied. 

Differences  of  elevation  may  be  obtained 
more  accurately  by  this  method  than  by 
the  method  first  explained,  because  the 
error  due  to  refraction  varies  somewhat  with 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  estimated  with  exactness, 
whereas,  if  the  two  sight*  are  equal,  the 
error  will  1h>  entirely  eliminated,  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  level- 
ing instrument  to  be  in  line  between  the  two 
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points,  it  may  be  set  up  in  any  convenient 
position,  so  long  as  it  is  at  equal  distances 
from  the  points ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
distance  from  the  instrument  to  each  of  the 
given  points  shall  be  accurately  measured. 
As,  for  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  the  correc- 
tion is  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally nothing,  being  less  than  three  thous- 
andths of  an  inch  for  one  hundred  feet,  it 
follows  that  the  equality  of  the  sights  can  be 
judged  by  the  eye  with  sufficient  accuracy. 


Let  it  now  be  assumed  that  the  difference 
in  the  elevations  in  the  two  points  .1  and  (', 
Fig.  5,  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  manner  described  above.  If  the  level- 
ing instrument  is  set  up  so  as  to  sight  just 
above  the  ground  at  A,  it  will  sight  con- 
siderably above  the  top  of  the  rod  when 
held  at  C,  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  so  that, 
though  the  level  line  of  reference  can  !*• 
established  by  the  instrument,  the  distance 
of  both  given  points  tielow  this  line  cannot  be 
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measured  by  the  rod.  Hence,  some  other 
method  of  procedure  must  U-  resorted  to. 
Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  rod,  when 
held  upon  the  required  i>oint,  cannot  lie 
sighted  by  the  level,  the  rod  should  be  read 
upon  some  intermediate,  point,  the  level 
moved  forward  and  again  set  up  at  a  suit- 
able place,  sighted  first  upon  the  rod  held 
on  the  same  intermediate  point  and  then 
upon  the  rod  held  upon  the  required  point. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  <>.  It  is  evident 
that  the  difference  between  the  elevations  of 
the  points  .1  and  C  will  In-  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  rod  on  the 
points  .1  and  H,  with  the  instrument  at  m, 
plus  the  difference  between  the  readings  of 
the  rod  on  the  points  H  and  f,  with  the 
instrument  at  n. 

In  leveling  in  the  direction  from  A  to  (', 
with  the  instrument  set  up  at  mi,  the  sight 
upon  the  rod  at  .1  is  called  a  ftackxight  and 
the  sight  upon  the  rod  at  //  is  called  a  fore- 
sight. Similarly,  when  the  instrument  is 
moved  forward  to  n,  the  sight  upon  the  rod, 
when  held  at  H,  is  a  backsight  and,  when 
held  at  (',  it  is  a  foresight.  77i<-  difference 
between  the  xuin  of  tin  imckxight*  and  tlir  mini 
of  the  foresight*  will  be  the  difference  of  eh  ration 
lietween  the  fir*l  and  la*t  point  sighted.  The 
point  B,  Fig.  0,  upon  which  both  a  fore- 
sight and  a  backsight  an-  taken  for  two 
respective  positions  of  the  instrument,  is 
called  a  turning-point.  The  rod  is  held  on  a 
turning-point,  determining  the  elevation  of 
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the  point,  and  remains  held  at  the  point 
while  the  instrument  tunu»,  that  is,  while  it 
is  moved  forward  and  set  up  at  another 
point.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  set  up  at  in,  the  elevation  of  any 
desired  point  between  A  and  li  may  be 
determined  by  simply  sighting  the  instru- 
ment at  (lie  rod  held  upon  the  point.  When 
the  instrument  is  at  »,  the  elevation  of  any 
desired  point  between  H  and  C  may  be 
determined  in  like  manner.  Points  between 
the  turning-points,  whose  elevations  are 
thus  determined,  are  called  intermediate 
point)'. 

The  system  of  leveling  indicated  in  Fig.  6 
may  be  extended  indefinitely,  so  that  the 
difference  of  elevation  between  any  two 
points,  however  far  apart,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  running  a  line  of  levels  between  the 
two  points.    The  rule  given  above  for  deter- 


mining the  difference  of  elevation  between 
the  first  and  last  point  sighted  is  perfectly 
general,  and  will  apply  wit  hout  regard  to  the 
number  of  turning-points  between,  so  long 
as  the  rod-readings  upon  turning-point*  only 
are  considered.  In  running  the  line  of 
levels,  the  elevations,  not  only  of  all  turn- 
ing-points, but  also  of  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate points  may,  at  the  same  time,  l*> 
determined.  The  line  of  levels  may  run  up- 
hill or  down-hill,  or  alternately  up-  and 
down-hill ;  it  will  make  no  difference  with 
reference  to  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  It  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that,  in  running  any  extended  line  of 
levels,  some  brief  and  systematic  method  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  rod-readings  must  be 
employed,  which  will  be  at  once  concise, 
explicit,  and  convenient  for  computing  and 
recording  the  elevations. 


ELECTRICITY  FROM  WIND-POWER. 

How  to  Brn.n  a  Wind-Motor — Towkr  and  Towf:r-Hoitse — Size  and  Constriction  ok 
Wheel  and  Vane— The  Arrangement  ok  Shafting,  (tearing,  and  Dynamo. 


"  Kindly  girt  me  a  few  infraction*  on  how  to 
ttuild  a  wind-motor  for  running  a  one-fourth- 
horKejtower  dynamo.  What  fihmdd  the  paddle* 
Ite  made  of,  how  many  should  there,  be,  and  of 
what  xhnpe  f  J  low  xltauld  the  wheel  he  *et  up  no 
a*  alway*  to  /are  the  wind'  What  gearing 
lihould  be  n*ed  to  obtain  an  armature  *peed  of 
2,200  revolution*  per  minute  f  " 

The  above  question  was  sent  in  by  a  sub- 
scriber, and,  since  the  answer  cannot  be 
made  as  full  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  the 
limited  space  of  our  inquiry  columns,  we 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  short  article. 

In  order  that  the  windmill  may  have 
sufficient  surplus  power  to  overcome  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  gearing,  and  to 
supply  extra  power  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  should  lie  about 
16  feet.  The  accompanying  figure  shows 
the  essential  details.  At  the  left  is  a  view 
of  one-half  of  the  face  of  the  wheel,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  blades.  It  is  built 
up  in  8  sections,  containing  11  blades  each, 
or  88  blades  in  all.  The  blades  should 
be  made  of  well-seasoned  ash,  smoothly 
planed  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  should  be  5  feet  4  inches  long,  and 
cut  to  a  taper,  being  4  inches  wide  at  the 
end  farthest  from  the  center  of  the  wheel 


and  21  inches  wide  at  a  point  4  feet  6  inches 
from  the  outer  end,  as  shown  at  a. 

The  frame  is  built  of  8  pieces  b  of  ash  or 
hard  maple,  each  7  feet  2  inches  long  and 
2  inches  square,  put  together  at  the  center 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wagon- wheel  and  bolted 
between  the  two  hub-plates  e  with  f-inch 
carriage-bolt*.  The  hub-plates  should  be 
about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  }  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  boss,  or  projection,  at  the 
center,  2  inches  long  and  2J  inches  in 
diameter,  to  give  the  wheel  a  good  bearing 
on  the  shaft.  At  distances  of  3  feet,  5 
feet,  and  7  feet  from  the  center  are  nailed 
or  screwed  the  cross-pieces*/  (one  on  each 
side  )  of  2-inch  by  1 A -inch  ash  or  hard 
maple,  notched  at  each  end  of  an  inch 
deep,  so  that  the  space  between  them  for 
the  blades  will  be  i  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  angle  of  the  blades  with  the  face  of 
the  wheel  varies,  growing  smaller  as  the 
outer  end  is  approached.  To  set  the  blades 
properly  requires  a  little  care.  First,  take  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  flat  board  and  lay  off 
the  two  triangles  m  and  n  to  the  dimensions 
given  in  the  figures.  Next,  cut  out  the 
triangles  and  trim  to  the  lines  /  and  k. 
These  now  become  gauges  for  setting  the 
blades.    Then  place  the  blade  between  the 
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cross-piece  >i  with  the  wheel  lying  on  its 
face  on  a  perfectly  flat  bench,  or  floor,  on 
which  has  been  described  an  arc  with  an 
8- foot  radius,  and  with  the  hub  just  over  the 
center  of  the  circle  of  which  the  arc  forms  a 
part.  A  peg  driven  through  the  hub  into 
the  floor  will  serve  to  keep  the  wheel  in 
place.  The  widest  end  of  the  blade  is  now 
brought  just  up  to  the  arc  and  held  in  place 
with  the  gauge  m  between  it  and  the  floor, 


point  on  3  feet  10  inches  from  the  center 
of  the  shaft.  The  shaft  passes  through  the 
forked  bearing  /'  as  shown.  This  bearing  is 
a  casting  with  a  broad  base,  which  sets  over 
a  cone  on  top  of  the  tower  and  revolves 
about  this  oone  as  a  center,  allowing  the 
wheel  to  be  turned  into  the  wind  by  the 
vane  I". 

Running  up  through  the  center  of  the 
tower  is  a  vertical  shaft  *  which  drives  a 


MOMC  ITUOV 


the  blade  being  held  snug  against  the  edge  /, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Next, 
measure  4  feet  (5  inches  from  this  point 
toward  the  center  of  the  wheel  and  place 
the  gauge  u  between  the  blade  and  the 
floor  at  this  point.  The  blade  will  then  be 
seen  to  have  a  slight  twist,  and  it  should 
be  fastened  to  the  liars  if  in  this  position 
with  small  triangular  blocks  to  hold  it  in 
place. 

The  hub-plates  should  be  drilled  with  a 
U-inch  twist-drill  and  the  wheel  set  on  the 
shaft  with  a  key  and  two  set-screws,  so  that 
its  center  is  1  foot  5  inches  from  one  end  of 
the  shaft.  The  shaft  should  be  U-inch 
turned  wrought  iron,  4  feet  6  inches  long. 
Two  (Millars  ;/,  each  with  8  holes  drilled  near 
the  edge,  are  fastened  to  the  shaft  1  foot 
4  inches  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and, 
from  these,  sixteen  j-inch  iron  rods  r  (8  on 
each  side  of  the  wheel)  are  fastened  to  a 


countershaft  in  the  small  room  built  about 
the  top  of  the  tower  just  below  the  wheel.  On 
the  wheel-shaft  is  a  bevel-gear  x,  8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  meshes  into  the  gear  :,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  shaft  *.  On  the 
lower  end  of  *  is  a  l>evel-gear  /»,  S  inches  in 
diameter,  meshing  into  a  gear  7,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  on  the  countershaft.  The  counter- 
shaft carries  a  pulley  0,  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter, from  which  a  belt  running  on  a  L'-inch 
pulley  on  t  he  armature-shaft  of  the  dynamo 
gives  the  required  speed  when  the  wheel  of 
the  windmill  is  revolving  at  45  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  vane  I',  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  keeps  the  wheel 
"  up  to  the  wind."  It  should  be  arranged 
so  that  it  may  be  swung  parallel  to  the 
wheel-face  when  the  wind  gets  too  high 
for  the  safety  of  the  apparatus.  The  wheel 
will  then  keep  its  edge  to  the  wind.  The 
vane  is  built  up  of  slat*  as  seen.  The 
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principal  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
figure.  The  height  of  the  tower  should 
be  at  least  40  feet.  The  balance  of  the 
details  will  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
builder. 

To  run  a  plant  of  this  kind  successfully 
requires  gome  means  of  obtaining  current 
when  there  is  no  wind,  or  when  the  wind  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  power 
required.  Some  device  for  keeping  the 
electrical  pressure  at  the  required  figure 
should  also  be  employed.  For  supplying 
current  when  the  wind  is  light,  or  during  a 
calm,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  storage-bat- 
tery. It  has  also  been  proposed  to  run  a 
pump  in  connection  with  the  windmill  and 
to  store  water  in  a  tank,  or  convenient  reser- 


voir, using  the  water  to  run  the  dynamo  by 
means  of  a  turbine. 

To  steady  the  electrical  pressure  when  the 
dynamo  is  run  directly  from  the  windmill, 
as  in  the  figure,  three  separate  methods  can 
be  employed.  A  specially  wound  dynamo, 
giving  a  constant  pressure  over  a  wide 
range  of  armature  speeds,  is  belted  directly 
to  the  countershaft ;  an  ordinary  dynamo 
is  driven  by  a  pair  of  cone  pulleys  placed 
between  it  and  the  countershaft,  a  governor 
on  the  pulleys  regulating  the  speed  ratio 
between  the  countershaft  and  the  arma- 
ture ;  or,  an  automatic  regulator  is  arranged 
to  place  storage-cells  in  circuit  with  the 
dynamo,  as  the  speed  falls,  and  cut  them 
out  as  the  speed  rises. 


LAYING  HOUSE  DRAINS. 
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THE  main  hotut,  drain  is  that  line  of  pipe 
which  conveys  all  the  sewage  matter 
from  the  several  fixture-branches  and 
pipe-stacks  in  a  building  to  a  point  outside 
of  the  building. 

The  branch  hoiue  drain*  are  those  pipes 
which  connect  the  main  house  dniin  to 
the  several  pipe-stacks.  They  receive  dis- 
charges from  the  pipe-stacks  and  deliver 
them  into  the  main  drain. 

The  honne  newer,  or  newer  ronnxlioii,  is  t  hat 
pipe  which  receives  the  discharges  of  the 
main  house  drain  and  delivers  them  to  the 
street  sewer  or  other  place  of  disposal. 

There  are  many  important  points  to  l)e 
considered  in  laying  out  and  fitting  up  the 
several  lines  of  pipe  which  constitute  the 
house  dniins.  Probably  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  material  of  which  the 
drains  should  be  made.  This  may  be  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper. 
Cast  iron  is  the  metal  most  commonly 
employed  for  this  work,  the  grade,  or  qual- 
ity, being  known  to  the  trade  as  "extra 
heavy." 

These  pipes  should  Ix?  coated  both  outside 
and  inside  with  asphaltum  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion of  the  iron.  The  socket,  bell,  or  hub, 
of  each  pipe  and  fitting  should  be  reinforced 
around  its  mouth  with  a  thick  rim  of  metal 


to  prevent  it  from  being  split  by  calking 
lead  into  the  joints. 

The  titling*  employed  in  all  house-drainage 
work  should  have  "easy  sweeps/'  that  is  to 
say,  all  bends  should  have  easy  curves  (not 
sharp  or  abrupt)  and  all  branches  should 
join  the  main  drain  at  an  acute  angle. 
The  standard  branch-fittings  to  be  found 
tin  the  market  are  made  to  take  the 
branches  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  are  called  V 
branches. 

Hight-angle  branches,  commonly  called 
tees,  and  short  or  sharp  right-angle  bends, 
or  elbows,  should  never  be  permitted  in 
house-drainage  work,  not,  only  because  they 
are  very  liable  to  become  choked,  but  also 
because  they  prevent  the  free  and  easy  flow 
of  the  sewage  and  thereby  prevent  the 
proper  cleansing  of  the  drains. 

The  »i:r  of  a  house  drain,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  internal  diameter,  should  be  just 
large  enough  to  do  the  work.  If  it  is  too 
small,  the  drain  will  be  very  liable  to 
become  choked  or  entirely  filled  with 
sewage  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  from  a 
large  number  of  fixtures.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  if  the  pipes  are  too  large,  an 
adequate  volume  of  water  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  flushing  of  plumbing  fix- 
tures, and  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  pipes, 
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consequently,  cannot  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
without  the  aid  of  special  flushing  arrange- 
ments. In  extremely  large  pipes,  the  vol- 
ume of  water  delivered  is  actually  too  small 
to  form  a  depth  in  the  pipe  sufficient  to  float 
solid  matter  to  the  point  of  outlet.  The 
solids  consequently  remain  in  the  pipe, 
decompose,  and  thus  generate  gases  of  a 
dangerous  character.  Practice  has  taught 
us  that  a  4-inch  drain,  if  laid  straight  and 
with  a  proper  fall,  is  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  usual  quantity  of  sewage  from  an  ordi- 
nary building  equipped  with  two  water- 
closete,  two  baths,  two  or  three  basins,  one 
pantry  sink,  one  kitchen  sink  and  one  set 
•  »f  three  washtubs.  A  5-inch  drain  will 
easily  take  the  discharges  from  twice  to 
three  times  as  many  fixtures,  and  a  6-inch 
diain-pipe  will  take  five  or  more  times  the 
number  of  fixtures  specified. 

In  fact  we  find  in  practice  that,  if  roof-  or 
storm- water  does  not  enter  the  drains, 
larger  sizes  than  6-inch  are  very  seldom 
required.  No  house  drain  which  takes 
the  discharge  from  a  water-closet  should 
ever  be  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  a 
3-inch  drain  may,  however,  be  laid  to  take 
away  waste  water  from  a  few  baths,  basins, 
or  sinks. 

The  location  of  the  main  house  drain  is 
next  to  be  considered.  This  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  existing  conditions.  In 
all  cases  it  is  proper  to  run  the  drain  in  as 
direct  and  straight  a  line  as  possible,  and 
always  above  the  cellar-floor  when  practic- 
able. There  are  several  reasons  for  this ; 
the  first  is  that  the  pipe  can  easily  be 
inspected  when  desired,  and  leaks  can  be 
readily  detected.  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  pipe  can  be  easily  opened  and 
cleared  of  a  choksige  at  any  point.  The 
third  reason  is  that  the  pipe  will  last  much 
longer  above  the  floor  than  when  buried 
underground,  because  it  will  then  not  be 
subject  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  earth. 

When  circumstances  demand  that  the 
drain-pipes  shall  be  run  under  basement  or 
cellar-floors,  they  should,  if  the  expense  is 
not  too  great,  be  laid  in  specially  prepared 
channels,  or  tunnels,  which  art*  furnished 
with  movable  covers  laid  flush  with  the 
floor  ;  they  will  then  be  almost  as  accessible 
as  drains  which  are  run  above  the  floors  and 
in  open  view. 

The  pitch,  or  grade,  of  the  drains  is  a  very 
important  matterand  requires  consideration, 
because  it  governs  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of 
I  he  sewage.  The  power  of  the  water  in  the 
drains  to  carrv  awav  solid  matter  which 


falls  into  them  from  the  fixtures  above, 
depends  upon  two  things  :  first,  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  the  pipe,  and  second,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  flow  ;  this  simply  means  that  the 
requirements  of  a  good  drain  as  regards  iU* 
flushing  or  self-cleansing  qualities,  are  a 
volume  of  water  sufficient  to  immerse  or 
float  the  solids,  and  a  velocity  of  flow  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  solids  forward  to  the 
sewer.  If  the  depth  of  the  water  is  too 
small,  the  solids  will  then  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  and  the  contact  will  retard  their 
forward  motion  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
water  will  move  more  quickly  than  the 
solids  and  thus  leave  them  behind  to  putrefy 
in  the  drainage  system  or  be  carried  forward 
by  the  next  flush.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that,  if  the  pitch  of  a  drain  is  too  steep  and 
the  water  flows  through  it  with  a  velocity 
which  is  too  high  to  produce  the  desired 
depth  of  flow,  the  solids  will  remain  in  the 
pipe  and  the  water  will  flow  ahead  of  them. 
If  the  pipe  is  so  steep  that  the  solids  cannot 
lie  in  it,  Biich  for  example  as  in  a  pipe  whose 
pitch  is  45°  or  more,  then,  of  course,  the 
solids  will  simply  slide  or  roll  forward  and 
probably  be  discharged  along  wit  h  the  water. 

Now,  since  the  solids  cannot  be  carried 
forward  with  the  desired  efficiency  through 
level  or  nearly  level  drains,  because  of  lack 
of  velocity,  and  since  they  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently carried  forward  through  drains 
which  have  too  great  a  pitch,  because  of 
lack  of  depth  of  water  to  float  them,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  such  a 
pitch,  or  certain  pitches,  for  different  sizes 
of  pipes  which  will  ensure  such  a  velocity 
that  the  pipes  may  be  made  self-cleansing. 

The  desirable  velocity,  as  determined  by 
practical  observations,  is  about  250  to  275 
feet  per  minute,  or  from  about  4  to  4.5  feet 
per  second. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  velocity  in  the 
different  sizes  of  pipes,  different  pitches  are 
required  ;  they  are  about  as  follows  : 

Sizrr  »f  I>rttin-PiiM .  lHtrh. 

2-Inch  inside  diaro  1-inch  fall  in  20 Inch?*  length. 

3   1 30  " 

i 1 40  • 

5  •«  ••  1   .to 

1     "      "     "  C4I 
^    »•  >•         1  "    "    70    "  " 

^  .,      ■■  |   ..         •>  m 

•I     **  ..  ]  n) 

in   1   100  • 

If  different  sizes  of  pipes  are  all  laid  with 
the  same  pitch,  say  \  inch  i>er  foot,  as  is 
commonly  specified,  different  velocities  will 
be  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  drain- 
age system. 
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Louis  All, 

Why  I lorsEH  Cost  Mork  Than  the  Original 

C.U'SE  OF 

T^VERY  person  who  proposes  to  have  a 
Jv  house  built  for  himself  starts  out  with 
the  idea  of  having  it  well  built  and  of 
low  cost ;  and,  with  each  of  these  important 
considerations  ever  present  in  his  mind,  the 
prospective  house-owner  makes  many  errors 
that  materially  interfere  with  the  successful 
achievement  of  his  ideal. 

Ninety-nine  house-owners  out  of  every 
hundred  will  tell  you  that  a  house  almnj* 
costs  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  percent,  more 
than  the  original  estimate,  and  that  archi- 
tects or  builders  never  consider  the  fact  that 
the  owner's  pocketbook  is  limited  to  the 
figure  he  originally  states. 

Now,  whose  fault  is  this?  Is  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  start  out  with  $2,000  or  $3,000 
and  build  a  house  that  will  cost  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  no  more  and  no  less?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  not,  and  the  trouble  lies  some- 
times with  the  architect,  sometimes  with 
the  builder,  very  often  with  the  owner,  and, 
not  at  all  infrequently,  with  all  three. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, very  few  house-builders 
have  the  remotest  idea  what  kind  of  a 
house  they  can  build  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  over- zealous  builder  is 
more  inclined  to  show  plans  of  various 
houses  which  arc  abort'  the  owner's  limit, 
than  to  submit  sketches  which  he  knows  are 
well  within  the  proposed  building  price. 

The  prospective  owner  thereupon  acquires 
very  fine  ideas  of  his  house,  and  adds  here 
and  there  a  detail  "  which  costs  only  a  few 
dollars,"  until  the  estimate  of  cost  shows  up 
way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  owner's  bank 
account.  Trouble  then  ensues.  The  owner 
blames  the  architect  or  builder  for  drawing 
plans  that  represent  a  too  costly  house ; 
lie  declares  he  has  seen  houses  "just  as  big 
and  just  as  fine  built  for  the  figure  he  wants 
to  pay."  The  architect  declares  that  the 
house  is  an  unusually  well-planned  one  and 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  reduced  in 
dimensions  to  cut  down  the  price.  A  com- 
promise is  then  effected,  where  the  owner 
decides  to  leave  out  the  hardwood  trim  in 
two  of  his  rooms,  to  have  a  cellar  under 
only  part  of  the  house,  and  to  submit  to 
some  other  minor  alterations  of  details. 


n  Osborne. 

Estimates  -How  This  Can  be  Overcome— The 
"  Extras." 

The  builder  agrees  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions, the  architect  alters  the  drawings,  and 
the  contract  is  then  let  for  less  than  the 
previous  estimate  but,  at  the  same  time,  for 
more  than  the  owner's  original  idea  of  what 
he  wanted  to  spend  on  his  home.  Now,  all 
this  is  very  wrong  and,  what  is  more, 
absolutely  unnecessary  ;  no  good  can  come 
of  it  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
owner  starts  out  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  home  with  a  prospective  mortgage. 
The  builder  has  signed  a  contract  to  do 
work  which  he  knows  he  will  have  to 
"skin"  if  he  is  to  get  his  profit  out  of  it, 
and  the  architect  has  entered  into  a  com- 
pact which  he  should  know  cannot  be 
carried  out  unless  either  the  owner  or  the 
builder  is  sturk. 

When  the  house  is  finished,  the  owner  is 
disappointed  because  it  does  not  suit  his 
requirements.  The  builder  is  worrying  over 
a  long  bill  of  rsfnt*  which  the  owner  has 
ordered  and  the  architect  refuses  to  O  K,  and 
non-payment  of  certificates,  mechanics' 
liens,  and  lawsuits  are  threatened  on  all 
sides.  Is  it  then  a  wonder  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  ever)-  hundred  house-builders  make 
the  statement  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article  ? 

The  cost  of  a  house  is  simply  a  question  of 
business  management,  and  it  .should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means 
economical  ( for  either  party )  to  make  a  con- 
tract to  have  a  home  built  for  less  than  it  is 
worth.  A  given  quantity  of  material  com- 
bined with  a  given  quantity  of  first-class 
labor  is  worth  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
and  no  amount  of  argument  can  make  it  cost 
less,  any  more  than  2  i  4  can  be  made  to 
equal  5.  A  well-built  house  can  be  secured 
only  through  the  employment  of  good  and 
competent  mechanics,  and,  though  the  con- 
tract may  be  most  binding  and  secured  by  a 
forfeiture  bond,  this  contract  or  bond  will 
not  make  a  poor  mechanic  do  good  work, 
when  he  does  not  know  how. 

The  protective  home-builder  should  not 
go  to  his  architect  until  he  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  the  architect  should  not  raise 
his  hopes  or  ideas  until  all  the  details  of 
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the  proposed  dwelling  are  thoroughly 
understood.  Let  each  room  be  considered 
separately  before  a  plan  is  drawn.  Let 
every  detail  of  approximate  size,  character 
of  finish,  quality  of  floors,  style  of  hardware, 
finish  of  plaster,  etc.,  etc.  in  each  room  be 
thoroughly  understood  before  the  approxi- 
mate cost  is  figured.  Remember  at  the 
beginning  that  it  makes  much  difference  in 
cost  if  the  cellar  is  to  be  cemented,  the 
bathroom  tiled,  the  attic  plastered,  etc., 
and  if  these  items  are  shown  in  the  first 
place  there  are  no  disappointments  later  on, 
and  the  architect  will  know  from  experi- 
ence whether  or  not  he  can  carry  out  his 
client's  ideas  with  the  money  at  his  disposal. 
If  these  details  are  properly  attended  to, 
there  will  be  no  extra  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
work  and  the  house  will  cost  exactly  what 
it  was  contracted  for.  The  owner  gets  what 
he  wanted,  the  builder  receives  his  pay- 
ments promptly,  the  architect's  reputation 
is  unimpaired,  and  everybody  is  happy. 

Suppose  a  man  wants  to  build  a  house 
for  $2,500,  and  so  expresses  himself  to  his 
architect.  The  latter,  if  experienced,  will 
know  just  about  how  much  can  be  done 
for  that  amount  of  money,  and  immedi- 
ately forms  a  mental  idea  of  a  $2,500  house- 
plan.  But  if  the  prospective  owner  desires 
hardwood  floors,  open  fireplaces,  extensive 
verandas  and  other  luxurious  details,  then 
the  extra  cost  of  these  over  the  plain  finish 
must  be  deducted  from  the  above  amount, 
and  the  remainder  taken  as  the  expenditure 
for  which  the  house  must  be  planned  to  suit. 

For  example,  suppose  the  above  owner 
desires  to  have  his  dining-room  and  his 
entrance-hall  floored  in  oak,  his  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  entrance-halls  to  have 
open  fireplaces  and  mantels,  his  entrance- 
door  to  have  a  plate-glass  panel,  his  cellar 
to  be  cemented,  a  furnace  to  heat  the  whole 
house,  and  an  extra  room  finished  off  in  the 
attic.  Then  the  first  duty  of  the  architect 
is  to  estimate  the  costs  of  these  items  in 
some  such  manner  as  follows  : 


Oak  floor  In  dining  room  $  17..HI 

oak  Moor  in  hall  12.00 

Three  fireplace*  and  mantels  moo 

Cementing  cellar  fin.oo 

Plate  glaw  in  front  door  12.00 

Furnace  200.00 

Dresser  in  kitchen  1«.00 

Koom  in  attic  2-Voo 

Total  Si'M.M 


These  prices  are  of  course  only  approxi- 
mate, and  would  vary  materially  according 
to  circumstances,  but  they  serve  not  the 
less  to  show  that  in  planning  our  house  we 


must  figure  the  cost  to  be  about  $2,000  and 
leave  $500  for  incidentals.  The  owner  must 
then  be  informed  as  to  what  he  can  do 
for  $2,000  and  not  be  led  to  believe  he  can 
change  this  or  alter  that  without  affecting 
the  cost  of  the  house— for  every  alteration 
costs  money  if  the  change  is  made  after  the 
contract  is  signed. 

The  architect  is  the  mediator  bet  ween  the 
owner  and  the  builder.  His  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  former  gets  exactly  what  he  pays 
for  and  that  the  latter  carries  out  the  work 
according  to  contract,  lie  must  not  let  the 
owner  be  imposed  upon  nor  permit  the 
builder  to  accept  a  contract  at  a  price  incon- 
sistent with  the  class  of  work  required. 
The  owner  pays  his  architect  not  for  his 
plans,  nor  for  his  superintendence,  but  for 
his  services  in  general— on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  he  would  pay  his  lawyer  to 
take  charge  of  his  case  and  endeavor  to 
do  the  best  he  could  to  win  his  suit.  To 
his  lawyer  he  states  his  case  and  opinions, 
and  leaves  the  question  of  the  proper  line  of 
prosecution  or  defence  to  the  man  he  has 
employed.  To  his  architect  he  states  his 
desires  and  his  limits  of  expenditure,  leav- 
ing to  the  practical  designer  the  question 
of  how  they  are  to  be  combined  in  the 
house-plan.  If  the  owner's  desires  cannot  be 
carried  out  for  the  money  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal, it  is  just  as  much  the  architect's  duty 
to  so  inform  him  as  it  is  the  lawyer's  duty 
to  tell  his  client  he  has  "  no  case"  when  he 
knows  this  to  be  so. 

When  the  builder  himself  is  drawing  the 
plans  for  a  house,  he  is  naturally  disin- 
clined to  discourage  the  prospective  house- 
owner,  as,  thereby,  he  does  himself  out  of  a 
job;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  always 
better  to  have  a  man  give  up  the  project 
of  building,  than  have  him  worry  along 
through  the  period  of  house  construction, 
becoming  more  and  more  discouraged  each 
day  at  the  growing  expenses  or  necessary 
curtailings  and  finally  ending  up  with  a 
house  on  his  hands  that  is  neither  a  con- 
venience in  itself  nor  a  credit  to  its  builder. 

Parties  that  build  for  themselves  houses 
costing  less  than  $.'?,000  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  persons  who  have  earned  the 
money  and  saved  it  and  know  very  well 
what  sacrifices  each  dollar  has  cost.  They 
want  to  buy  as  much  as  they  can  with  that 
money  and  therefore  set  their  ideas  high, 
and  are  often  led  to  overreach  their  limit  in 
the  endeavor  to  have  the  money  well 
invested. 

Take  a  long  time  to  consider  what  you 
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want.  Make  a  daily  memorandum  of  the 
items  that  come  to  your  mind  which  you 
wish  to  8ee  exemplified  in  your  house-plan. 
Don't  go  in  for  a  lot  of  ornamental  detail 
which  costs  money  but  which  neither  keeps 


the  house  warm  nor  makes  it  convenient. 
Get  a  complete  list  of  what  you  want  and 
also  what  you  are  sure  you  don't  want,  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  consult  your  archi- 
tect or  builder. 


DINING-ROOM  ASPECT. 


TOO  little  attention  is  given  the  subject 
of  atpect  in  the  planning  of  modern 
country  dwellings,  and  few  builders 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  makes  a 
vast  difference  whether  the  r«>om  faces  the 
north,  south,  east,  or  west. 

The  dining-room,  for  instance,  should  mrer 
face  the  west ;  first,  because  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  meal,  the  long  level  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  comfort  of  the  diners,  unless  the  shut- 
ters were  tightly  closed,  and  this  would  be 
decidedly  unpleasant  in  summer ;  second, 
because  the  sun,  shining  on  the  west  side  of 
the  house  all  the  afternoon,  would  render 
the  dining-room  almost  unbearably  hot  in 
summer,  from  noon  until  after  sunset.  And 
third,  because,  during  the  shorter  days  of 
the  winter  season,  such  room  would  be 


dark,  cold,  and  cheerless  during  breakfast 
time. 

Therefore,  let  the  dining-room  face  the 
east  or  south,  where  it  will  be  warm  and 
cheerful  in  winter,  and  cool  and  comfort- 
able in  summer.  J«t  it  have  broad  liberal 
windows,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  rather 
than  on  the  side  ;  as  in  the  latter  case  one- 
half  of  the  diners  would  have  the  light  in 
their  eyes,  while  the  others  would  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  with  the  shadows  of  their  heads 
falling  across  their  plates. 

If  circumstances  are  such  that  the  light 
mutt  be  admitted  at  the  side,  let  the  dining- 
room  have  a  large  window  at  each  end  of 
its  side  wall,  and  always  avoid  a  group  of 
windows,  or  a  bay  in  the  center,  unless 
additional  light  can  be  admitted  from  the 
end  or  opposite  side. 
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THK  WAR  IN  INDIA.— Nature  has  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  line*  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  the  penin- 
sula were  an  island.  It*  northern  limit  is 
the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Hima- 
layas, "the  abode  of  snow" — a  great  white 
wall  which  divides  India  from  the  table-land 
of  Central  Asia.  This  range  includes  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  is  practically 
impassable.  Here  and  there  are  points  at 
which  a  few  hardy  mountaineers  can  make 
their  way,  but  no  army  could  possibly  be 
transported  across  this  natural  fortification. 
At  its  western  extremity  is  the  high  table- 
land known  as  the  Pamir,  "the  roof  of  the 
world,"  the  meeting-place  of  three  empires, 
the  British,  the  Russian,  and  the  Chinese, 
which  control,  at  present,  the  destinies  of 
Asia. 

The  northwestern  boundary  of  India,  from 
the  Pamir  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  not  so 
securely  protected.  Through  the  mountain 
chains  which  divide  India  from  Afghanistan 
are  passes  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  served  as  the  gateway  for  invading 
forces,  and  the  control  of  these  passes  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  British  government  long  since 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  who  inhabit  this  wild  and 
mountainous  region,  and  treaties  were  made 
with  the  tribesmen  binding  them  to  keep 
the  peace  among  themselves  and  with  their 
powerful  neighbor.  Subsidies  were  paid  to 
them,  in  return  for  which  they  engaged  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  who  travel  through 
these  passes. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  character 
and  habits  of  these  warlike  frontier  tribes  it 
is  manifest  that  a  controlling  influence  of 
some  kind  must  be  exercised  over  them  in 
order  that  public  quiet  may  be  preserved  on 
the  border.  Neither  savages  or  semisavages 
can  be  treated  with  on  terms  of  equality. 
If  civilization  and  barbarism  are  to  exist 
peaceably  side  by  side,  civilization  must 
have  the  upper  hand  and  barbarism  must 
know  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  barbarism 
recedes  before  civilization,  or  becomes 
absorbed  by  it,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 


history  of  the  relations  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  red  men  in  the  settlement  of 
the  North-American  continent. 

The  territory  of  Russia  is  very  near  the 
Indian  frontier  on  the  northwest,  and, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  Russia  would  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  which  might  offer  itself  to 
extend  her  empire  southward,  and  thus  to 
endanger  the  British  rule  in  India.  The 
weakening  of  the  frontier  by  constant  dis- 
turbances among  hostile  tribes  might  afford 
this  opportunity  ;  for,  if  one  great  power 
retires  or  surrenders  its  influence,  it  invites 
the  other  to  step  in  and  exercise  authority 
to  subdue  disorder.  British  statesmen  do 
not  forget  these  facts  when  plans  are  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  mountainous  region  between  India 
and  Afghanistan  is  the  scene  of  the  war 
which  is  now  in  progress.  Peshawur,  a 
town  in  the  northwest  corner  of  India,  can 
be  found  on  any  map.  The  Tochi  Valley 
to  the  south,  the  Swat  River  to  the  north, 
and  the  Tirah  Valley  to  the  west  are  the 
limits,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  disturbances 
that  have  taken  place,  and  none  of  these  are 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Peshawur.  But  in  such  a 
country  it  is  impossible  to  travel  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  surface  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  plowed  field,  with  every  little  rough- 
ness, depression,  and  elevation  magnified  a 
thousand  times.  There  are  no  roads,  the 
defiles  and  passes  among  the  hills  are  narrow 
and  winding,  and  a  more  difficult  country  in 
which  to  carry  on  a  war  can  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

The  outbreak  with  which  the  present  war 
began  came  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
On  June  10th,  1897,  a  British  civil  officer 
was  traveling  with  an  escort  of  soldiers 
through  the  Tochi  Valley.  His  errand  was 
to  collect  fees  and  to  make  some  peaceful 
arrangements  with  the  Waziris,  a  tribe  in 
that  locality.  Without  warning,  while  rest- 
ing in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  party  was 
attacked  and  several  were  killed.  A  month 
later,  in  the  Swat  country,  '200  miles  distant, 
a  fanatical  Mohammedan  prophet  pro- 
claimed a  "holy  war,"  and  the  tribesmen 
sprang  to  arms  :  for  they  believe  that  the 
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slaying  of  a  Christian  is  a  meritorious  act, 
and  that  if  a  Mohammedan  falls  while  fight- 
ing with  a  Christian  he  will  go  straight  to 
Paradise. 

Measures  were  taken  to  repress  these  dis- 
turbances, but  a  more  serious  incident 
soon  occurred  at  an  important  point.  The 
tribe  of  the  Afridis  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Indian  government  in  1881  to  guard  the 
Khaiber  Pass,  the  main  road  from  Afghan- 
istan through  the  mountains,  and  for  this 
work  they  received  an  annual  payment  of 
money.  Under  this  compact  the  British 
had  lived  in  peace  with  them  for  sixteen 
years,  when  suddenly  they  seized  the  pass, 
destroyed  the  small  fortifications  erected  for 
its  defence,  and  called  their  countrymen 
together  to  resist  British  power.  Some 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  necessary  troops 
and  supplies  were  assembled  at  Peshawur, 
and  meanwhile  the  tribesmen  gathered  to 
the  number  of  40,000,  determined  to  oppose 


the  intrusion  of  foreign  soldiers.  It  was  the 
proud  boast  of  the  Afridis  that  no  white 
men  had  ever  invaded  their  stronghold  : 
and,  armed  with  modern  weapons  and 
familiar  with  every  point  of  vantage  in  their 
native  hills  and  valleys,  they  were  prepared 
for  a  stubborn  fight.  They  are  born 
soldiers  ;  many  of  their  race  have  served  in 
the  British  army,  and  have  been  found 
brave  and  faithful. 

But,  with  every  natural  vantage  in  their 
favor,  they  cannot  resist  the  steady,  resolute 
attack  of  disciplined  troops.  They  have 
gradually  fallen  back  ;  section  after  section 
of  unknown  country  has  been  entered  and 
surveyed  by  British  forces  ;  battles  have 
been  fought  in  winding  valleys  and  on  steep 
hillsides  ;  the  natives  have  been  dislodged 
from  one  point  after  another,  and  while 
they  have  sometimes  gained  temporary 
advantage  in  a  sudden  attack  from  the  hills, 
or  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  troops,  who  have 


long  baggage  trains  to  protect,  yet  slowly 
but  surely  they  have  retreated  before  their 
conquerors.  Most  of  the  tribes  have  sent 
in  their  submission  and  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  peace,  surrendering  their  weapons  and 
paying  fines.  The  advance  of  the  British 
forces  ceased  when  the  severe  cold  of  winter 
set  in,  but  the  tribesmen  have  been  warned 
that  every  one  of  their  settlements  will  lie 
visited  either  in  peace  or  in  war  before  the 
army  is  withdrawn  from  their  mountains, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  short  spring 
campaign  will  terminate  the  struggle  and 
reduce  the  country  to  order. 

It  is  often  the  caw  that  in  the  course  of  a 
war  some  picturesque  and  romantic  incident 
of  especial  interest  occurs,  which  attracts 
attention  and  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
all  who  hear  of  it,  and  which  thus  becomes 
historic.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  change 
of  the  Light  Brigade  in  the  Crimean  War, 
or  the  relief  of  Lucknow  in  the  Indian 
mutiny,  or  deeds  of  heroism  done  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  companies  in  the  wars  of  this 
country.  Such  stories  are  enshrined  by 
poets  in  song,  they  are  told  to  children  at 
the  fireside,  they  inspire  a  longing  in  youth- 
ful hearts  to  do  like  deeds  of  glory  ;  and.  ere 
many  years  have  passed,  they  become  an 
indelible  part  of  the  national  history.  Other 
acts  may  have  been  as  brave,  other  risks  as 
great,  other  men  as  resolute  ;  but  circum- 
stances make  such  incidents  stand  out  in  a 
high  light,  and  embody  In  the  popular  mind 
the  idea  of  the  whole  campaign.  Such  a 
scene  in  the  frontier  war  is  the  capture  of 
Dargai  Bridge.  This  point,  a  precipitous 
cliff  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  approachable  only  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  path,  was  won  by  the  British 
on  October  18th,  but  as  it  appeared  to  be  of 
no  especial  importance,  no  attempt,  was  made 
to  hold  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  it 
was  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  Afridis,  who  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  Orders  were  given  to  seize  the  posi- 
tion, ami  a  regiment  of  (ihurkas  was  detailed 
to  take  part  in  the  attack.  These  an*  native 
soldiers,  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  army  contains  no  better  men. 
Numbers  wen-  shot  down  by  the  marks- 
men on  the  ridge ;  a  few  got  across  to 
the  shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff;  others 
fell  ba^k.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made,  and  the  signal  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters that  the  position  was  too  strong  for 
assault.  The  word  came  back  :  "It  must  be 
taken  ! "  The  Oordon  Highlanders,  a  famous 
Scottish  regiment,  had  been  held  in  reserve. 
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and  their  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Mathias.  addressed  his  men:  "Cordons! 
the  General  says  that  position  must  be 
taken.  The  Gordons  will  take  it!"  And 
the  Gordon*  took  it.  The  officers  sprang 
forward  into  the  zone  of  fire,  followed  by 
their  men.  The  pipers,  well  to  the  front, 
struck  up  a  martial  Scottish  air.  They 
dashed  forward  regardless  of  the  hail  of 
bullets  from  the  heights  above.  One  of  the 
pipers  fell,  shot  through  both  ankles,  but 
his  music,  which  inspires  and  warms  the 
Scottish  heart,  did  not  cease.  Propped 
against  a  boulder,  he  played  lustily,  and,  to 
the  tune  of  those  warlike  nutes,  the  Gordons 
niched  headlong  through  all  obstacles. 
Comrades  fell  around  them,  but  others 
pressed  forward  into  their  places ;  they 
reached  the  narrow  path,  they  scaled  the 
hill,  and  saw  before  them  the  retreating 
Afridis.  who  fled  down  the  slopes  at  the 
sight  of  the  line  of  steel.  The  position  was 
taken  and  the  victors  turned  to  descend, 
carrying  over  the  rocks  the  wounded  and 
dying  Ghurkas  who  had  fallen  in  the  first 
attack. 

If  the  rank  and  file  were  received  with 
cheers  on  their  return,  what  welcome 
awaited  the  piper?  Find  later,  the  ne'er-do- 


well  of  a  Scottish  village,  who  was  thought 
to  have  thrown  away  all  his  prospects  for 
life  when  he  enlisted,  turning  his  back  on 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  was  now  the  hero 
of  the  day.  "Many  had  died,  and  there 
was  much  glory "  ;  but  the  man  who, 
crippled  and  in  agony,  had  sat  amidst  that 
storm  of  bullets,  knowing  that  at  any 
moment  his  music  might  be  silenced  for- 
ever, and  yet  without  faltering  had  made 
his  notes  ring  over  the  battle-field,  where 
his  fellows  were  engaged  in  the  excitement 
of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  highest  honor  in  that  regiment 
of  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Among  the  medals  worn  by  British  sol- 
diers there  is  occasionally  seen  a  small 
cross  of  bronze,  known  as  the  Victoria 
Cross,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "For 
Valor."  It  can  be,  and  it  is,  won  by  any 
soldier,  be  he  private  or  officer,  peasant  or 
peer.  Neither  civil  or  military  rank  affects 
the  bestowal  of  this  mark  of  honor.  It  is 
awarded  for  conspicuous  bravery  where 
many  are  brave,  and  it  is  given  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sovereign  herself.  This  crosa, 
the  highest  distinction  ever  obtained  in  the 
British  army,  is  the  reward  of  Findlater,  the 
Scottish  piper ! 


THE  COOKING  OF  WHOLESOME  MEALS. 

Mr*.  Henry  Esmond. 

Another  Good  Siwek  and  Some  Valuable  Hints  on  How  to  Cook  It  -How  to  Make 

ash  Ai'j-i.Y  Boiled  Frostino. 


BILL  or  FAKK  >UR  MVI'PEK. 

Scalloped  Oysters.  Baked  Potatoes, 

Stewed  Prune*, 
Delicate  Cake,  with  Boiled  Krortlnn, 
Tea. 

Scnlhqwd  Oyster*.— Turn  1  pint  of  large 
oysters  into  a  cullender  and  let  all  the 
liquor  drain  off  into  a  bowl.  Butter  a 
baking  dish  and  sprinkle  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  fine  dry  bread  crumbs.  Roll  6 
or  8  large  soda  crackers— not  too  fine — 
and  put  a  layer  of  the  crumbs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  ;  cover  with  a  layer  of  oysters 
from  which  all  pieces  of  shell  have  been 
removed.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  generous 
supply  of  pepper,  and  cover  with  dabs  of 


butter.  Continue  in  this  way  until  all  the 
oysters  are  used  and  the  dish  is  full.  There 
should  be  a  laver  of  ovsters  on  top.  Melt  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  onto  which  pour 
I  cup  of  fine  dry  bread  crumbs  ;  mix  them 
lightly  with  a  fork  and  spread  over  the  top 
of  the  dish  of  oysters.  Pour  1  cup  of  milk 
and  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  over  all,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20  minutes  or  until 
the  crumbs  are  brown.  Worcestershire 
sauce  or  a  dash  of  ground  mace  is  considered 
quite  an  improvement  by  those  who  like 
highly-spiced  dishes. 

Ho'kxl  I'olatwf.—  Select  potatoes  of  the 
same  size— not  too  large.    Scrub  clean  and 
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pare.  Let  them  lie  in  cold  water  1  or  2 
hours.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  20  or  30  minutes. 
Potatoes  are  composed  mainly  of  water,  and 
as  they  grow  old  the  water  dries  up  and 
when  pared  they  have  a  soft  sticky  feeling. 
So,  if  they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  water  for 
1,  2,  or  even  3  hours,  they  will  absorb  some 
of  the  water  and  become  firm  and  crisp. 
Many  people  like  to  eat  the  skin  of  baked 
potatoes,  but  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  gritty 
and  then  it  is  disagreeable  ;  by  paring  them 
one  is  able  to  eat  the  inside  and  the  browned 
skin  as  well. 

Steuvd  Pmnr*. — Wash  1  pound  of  prunes 
thoroughly  and  soak  them  in  cold  water 
over  night.  In  the  morning  put  them  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  ( in  a  stone  crock,  if  you 
have  one).  Keep  them  covered  and  let 
them  cook  slowly  for  from  1  to  \k  hours. 
Then  add  J  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and 
cook  10  minutes,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
cool.  Prunes  are  very  healthful  and  should 
be  kept  in  the  house.  They  are  specially 
good  for  children  for  breakfast. 

Delirntf  Vakf. — Cream,  \  of  a  cup  of  but- 
ter, add  J  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  the  yolks 
of  2  eggs,  which  haw  been  beaten  light  ; 
put  14  cups  of  sifted  flour  into  the  sifter  and 
2  scant  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Sift  half  of  this  into  the  first  mixture  ;  then 
pour  in  J  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Mix  very 
lightly  ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  flour 
and  1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Last  of  all, 
fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  have 
been  beaten  stiff.  The  flour  for  cake  should 
be  sifted  three  or  four  times  before  it  is 
measured,  as  the  sifting  of  the  flour  makes 


it  light,  and  the  lightness  of  the  cake 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  flour.  After 
the  flour  is  added  to  the  cake  do  not  beat  it, 
as  beating  has  the  same  effect  as  kneading 
bread  ;  it  makes  the  cake  close-grained  and 
"  bready."  The  flour  should  be  folded  in 
quickly  with  a  spoon. 

Pour  into  an  oblong  pan  which  has  quite 
a  thick  paper,  well  buttered,  in  the  bottom, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  20  minutes, 
being  careful  that  it  does  not  get  too  warm. 
Frost  with  a  boiled  frosting. 

Itoiled  Fronting. — Mix  together  1  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  and  J  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  Boil  until  the  syrup,  when  dipped 
into  cold  water,  forms  a  soft  ball.  Pour 
very  slowly  onto  the  beaten  white  of  1  egg. 
Beat  constantly  until  it  is  cold  ;  add  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  spread  on  the  cake 
with  a  knife  which  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  frosting. 
If  the  icing  should  turn  to  sugar  or  harden 
before  the  cake  is  ready,  add  2  tablespoon - 
fuls  of  boiling  water  to  it  and  mix  thor- 
oughly ;  then  spread  it  on  the  cake.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  tho  cake  outdoors  for  one 
or  two  minutes,  as  this  helps  to  set  the 
frosting. 

7«i. — Put  3  teaspoon  fuls  of  tea  into  a 
stone  teapot ;  pour  onto  this  about  1  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Stand  the  teapot  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  where  the  tea  can  steep, 
but  not  boil.  Strain  into  the  teapot  used  on 
the  table  and  add  2  or  3  cups  of  boiling 
water.  Increase  or  lessen  the  amount  of 
water  according  to  tho  strength  you  like 
the  tea. 
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HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

THE  Harvard  Summer  School  pamphlet 
has  just  been  issued,  and  gives  a  list  of 
thirty-eight  courses.  A  few  of  these 
courses  have  never  been  given  before,  and  a 
few  that  have  been  given  in  previous  years 
are  omitted  ;  but  the  present  list  embraces 
the  Modern  Languages,  as  well  as  the 
Classics,  History  and  Civil  Government, 
Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  and 
the  Sciences.    The  English  Department  is 


represented  by  three  courses  in  Composi- 
tion, and  a  course  each  in  18th  Century 
Literature,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Chaucer. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  Summer  School 
at  Harvard  has  attracted  numbers  of  enter- 
prising teachers,  and  among  the  students 
who  attended  last  year  are  the  names 
of  college  professors,  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  principals  of  academies  and 
high  schools,  who  sought  the  great  oppor- 
tunities which  the  authorities  of  the 
I'niversity  were  offering. 
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19  1-  there  any  eroding  compound  for  heated 
journals  and  crank-pins?  I  want  something  that  will 
cool  them  without  using  water. 

H.  E.  S„  Eckley.  Pa. 
Ass.- Water  is  generally  used  as  tlie  quickest 
means  of  cooling  off.  A  good  dose  of  tallow  can  also 
be  employed.  Marine  engineers  used  to  put  sulphur 
into  a  hot  bearing,  with  good  effect.  Soap  or  gra- 
phite, mixed  with  oil,  can  also  be  tried.  Soap  is  said 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  purpose. 


(50)  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  5-inch  ex- 
pansion-joint.  I  wish  to  order  a  new  one.  but  do  not 
know  how  it  ought  to  be  measured.   Should  the 
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measure  be  taken  from  A  to  C,  or  from  U  to  C,  the 
latter  being  the  full  allowance  for  exclusion? 

O.  R..  Uccla.  Mont. 
Anb.— To  avoid  every  possibility  of  a  misunder- 
standing we  advise  you  to  send  a  complete  sketch 
nf  the  pieces  you  wish  to  renew,  along  with  the  order. 

» 

*  * 

(51)  Which  will  show  the  greater  economy  for 
heating  purposes,  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  from 
engine  now  running  condensing,  or  piping  connected 
direct  with  live  steam  ?  Exhaust  can  be  circulated 
through  system  at  1}  pounds  back- pressure;  water 
for  condenser  does  not  cost  anything. 

H.  A.  I  >..  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Ass. — If  all  the  exhaust  steam  is  needed  for  the 
heating,  it  will  be  economical  to  use  the  exhaust  for 
that  purpose.  If,  however,  only  part  of  the  exhaust 
steam  is  required,  it  will  probably  be  more  economical 
to  use  a  condenser  and  heat  by  live  steam. 

* 

*  * 

(52)  Please  give  a  good  method  for  clarifying 
shellac.  I  want  to  convert  the  shellac  used  bv  pat- 
tern-mak  r*  Into  a  colorless  transparent  liquid.' 

J.  P.  C.  Palestine,  Texas. 
Ans.— Shellac,  which  varies  in  color  from  dark 
amber  to  an  almost  pure  black,  may  be  bleached  by 
dissolving  in  a  boiling  lye  of  caustic  potash  and 
tossing  chlorine  through  the  solution  till  all  the 
resin  la  precipitated.  Bleached  shellac  takes  light, 
delicate  shades  of  color.  Average  stick  shellac  con- 
tains about  684  of  resin,  10*  of  lac-dye,  and  to  of  a 
gy  substance. 
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To  cut  6 


(53)  I  run  a  milling-machine,  the  dividing  head 
of  which  has disks,  each  with  6  circles  of  holes,  as 
follows: 

;  l.  Disk  2.  Disk  3. 

21  37 
23  39 
27  41 
29  43 
31  47 
33  49 
teeth  I  take  the  39  circle  :  6  turn*  +  26 
holes :  or  the  18  circle :  6  turns  +  12  holes.  What 
general  rule  can  you  give  me  for  cutting  a  gear  of  a 
required  number  of  teeth?  1  have  l>een  unable  to 
find  any  way  of  cutting  69  teeth  and  r>l  teeth. 

J.  B.  C,  Mlddletown.  Pa. 

ANS.-In  cutting  6  teeth  you  evidently  turn  the 
spindle  4  of  a  revolution  for  each  tooth.  Now,  when 
you  turn  the  dividing  shaft  6  complete  turns  +  26 
holes  on  the  39  disk,  or  +  12  holes  on  the  18  disk,  you 

6  +  J~  =-  ft§  revolutions,  as 


evidently  turn  It  fi  + 


26 
39 


The  reduc- 


26  _  13  <  2  _  2       .  12  _  6  X  2  _  2 
39  ™  18  X  8  ™*  *  18      6  X  3  **  3 ' 

tion  between  the  dividing  shaft  and  the  spindle 
must,  therefore,  be  6|  X  6  =  40  times.  To  cut  a  gear 
of  i  teeth  you  must,  therefore,  turn  the  dividing  shaft 

*®  turns  for  each  tooth.   Thus,  to  cut  25  teeth  you 

must  turn  the  dividing  shaft  U  =  1|{  --=  l|of  a  revolu- 
tion. Looking  over  your  list  you  find  that  you  haveone 
circle  of  15  holes,  and  one  of  20.  either  of  which  will 

answer,  because  {  may  be  changed  to  '.  X  '  -  ...or 

* »  x 

8X4  12 

to'        -       ao  that  you  may  use  the  15  circle. 

0X4  JO 

one  turn  +  9  holes :  or  the  20  circle,  one  turn  +  12 
holes.  To  cut  69  teeth  the  dividing  shaft  must  be 
turned  lj  of  a  revolution  for  each  tooth,  but  as  this 
fraction  cannot  be  reduced,  and  you  have  no  circle 
of  69  hole*,  you  cannot  cut  69  teeth  In  the  ordinary 

way.    However,  w  -  a  x  3 .  <"«d  2J  x  3   can  be 


it  i 
written  equal  to  ^  — 


21 


for  1  -  ~ 


68 


21 


-69:8nd 
You  can. 


21  X  3 
23  X  3 

I     1X8         23  -  88  _  28  40 

3  =  3  X  23  23  X  3  '  69  69  69" 
accordingly,  cut  69  teeth  by  first  making  |]  of  a  turn, 
and  then  |  of  a  turn  backwards,  for  each  tooth. 
This  you  can  do  by  first  going  21  holes  on  the  23 
circle,  and  then  backwards  5  holes  on  the  15  circle, 
or  6  holes  on  the  18  circle,  or  7  holes  on  the  21  circle, 
etc.  In  a  similar  manner  you  can  also  cut  the  fol- 
lowing gears  that  cannot  be  divided  by  a  single 
turn  :  63—69—77—87—93—99.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  for  61  teeth :  for 
not  i inly  Is  it  impnmlble  to  reduce  the  fraction  |f ,  but 
61,  being  a  prime  number,  cannot  even  be  written 
equal  to  a  product  of  two  other  numbers,  as  can  all 
the  numbers  in  the  above  list.  For  the  same  reason 
you  cannot  cut  the  following  list :  68  57  68  67—71— 


Note.— For  conditions  to  l>e  observed  by  sulwcribers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
ment, see  advertising  page  IV. 
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7:1—79— «3— H9  91  -97.  It  can  be  shown  that  it  is  also 
impossible  to  cut  81  teeth,  though  Hi  1st  not  a  prime 
number. 

* 

*  # 

(M)  1  have  a  15  H.  P.  Ruger  Manufacturing  Co. 's 
1896  gas-engine  which  acts  very  queerly  ut  times.  It 
uses  natural  gas.  It  runs  exceedingly  well  some- 
times, but  has  a  habit  of  suddenly  slowing  down 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  often  stops  alto- 
gether. Now.  where  a  constant  power  is  necessary, 
this  kind  of  operation  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  I 
•hall  U-glad  If  you  can  explain  the  cause  and  suggest 
a  remedy.  E.  F.  O..  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

ANs.-  There  are  many  things  that  will  stop  a  gas- 
engine.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  examine  the 
engine  it  would  lie  an  easy  matter  to  locate  the 
trouble  and  suggest  a  remedy.  Simply  knowing  that 
the  gas-engine  sto|»  gives  no  clue  to  the  trouble. 
We  give  below  a  few  of  the  principal  causes  and  the 
proper  remedy  for  each:  (1)  An  irregular  pressure 
in  the  gas  main. -Can  usually  be  helped  by  putting 
in  a  larger  rubber  bag  between  the  meter  and  the 
engine.  1 2)  An  exhaust-valve  which  sticks  aDd  does 
not  close.— Rcgrlnd  the  Talve  and  clean  the  valve- 
stem.  If  necessary. stiffen  the  spring.  Use  nothing 
but  kerosene  to  oil  the  exhaust-valve  stem.  (3)  The 
gas-valve  may  have  the  same  defect, and  the  same 
remedy  applies.  (4)  Overheating  caused  by  imperfect 
water-supply  or  a  poor  supply  of  oil  to  the  piston.— 
The  remedy  Is  obvious.  Never  use  an  animal  oil  in 
a  gas-engine.  Always  get  the  best  mineral  oil.  (5) 
Failure  of  the  igniting  device.  —  Ignition-tuties 
should  be  blown  out  once  or  twice  a  day  and  exam- 
ined occasionally  to  determine  if  they  arc  stopped  up 
with  carbon  (soot).  Electric  igniters  should  be 
tested  whenever  you  are  about  to  start  the  engine. 
Keep  all  your  connections  bright  and  don't  let  vour 
batteries  run  down.  (6)  Overloading.— Don't  expect 
a  U  H.  P.  engine  to  give  more  than  20  H.  P.  (7) 
Faulty  governor.— Your  governor  may  close  the  gas- 
valve  when  the  load  is  very  light  and  fail  to  open  It 
again  when  the  s|ieed  falls.  Sec  that  the  governor 
works  freely. 

» 

*  * 

(55)  Will  you  please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions :  (a)  What  kinds  of  wood  are  used  for  patterns, 
and  which  Is  considered  the  best?  (b)  Of  what  does 
the  molding  mixture  consist?  (r)  How  are  compli- 
cated castings  made?        II.  8.  B..  Haltlmore.  Mel. 

ANs.-(a)  White  pine  is  the  best  wood  of  which 
to  make  i*tterns.  Bay  wood  and  mahogany  are  also 
used  for  small  iwlterns.  Its  expense  precludes  its 
general  use.  In  Brazil,  however,  where  it  Is  very 
plentiful,  mahogany  is  much  used  for  small  and 
medium-sized  work,  such  as  piston-heads,  gears,  axle- 
brasses,  etc.  When  a  jwttcrn  is  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  it  is  made  of  metal,  either  white  metal, 
brass,  or  cast  iron.  (6)  There  are  three  kinds  of 
molding :  ffrern-nand.  dry-mnd,  and  Uxim  mnldino. 
Ordinary  sand  is  used  in  the  first  two  cases,  though, 
of  course,  there  are  particular  kinds  which  are  mont 
suitahle  for  the  purpose.  The  sand  is  generally 
mixed  with  coal-  or  charcoal-dust,  in  the  proportion 
of  15  to  1.  Green  sand  is  sand  in  its  natural  state.  For 
lOtm  molding,  any  natural  loam  free  from  alkaline 
matter  will  do.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  can  also 
lie  used.  For  pattin>j-Mnd,  either  red  brick  dust  or 
bla«t-furnaee  cinder  may  l»e  used.  Charennl-dust  U 
used  (or  farinymnd  in  green-sand  molding,  and 
coal-  or  plumbago-dust  for  the  same  purjose  in  dry- 
sand  and  loam  molding.  Corr*  are  made  of  a 
special  kind  of  sand,  which  has  to  be  |>orous  as  well 
as  adhesive :  it  must  also  be  free  from  vegetable 
matter.  Ordinary  sand,  or  powdered  blast-furnace 
cinder,  mixed  with  Hour  or  horse-dung,  will  answer 


the  purpose.  Since  cores  have  to  be  porous,  the  sand 
used  should  lie  coarser  than  molding-sand  :  the  two 
qualities  should,  therefore,  be  kept  separate,  (c)  Just 
as  simple  castings  are  made,  i.  c.,  by  pouring  metal 
into  a  sand  mold.  The  patterns  often  have  to  be 
made  in  several  detachable  parts,  and  the  mold  like- 
wise, but  the  principle  is  the  same  as  with  the  simplest 
casting.  You  had  better  subscribe  for  The  Foundry. 
published  by  The  Foundry  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit. 
Michigan. 

•*# 

(Ml  Will  you  lie  kind  enough  to  inform  me  w  hat 
will  t>e  the  pressure  of  steam  to  the  square  inch  inside 
a  boiler  3fi  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  long,  the 
gauge-pressure  lieing  10  pounds?  Can  you  give  me  a 
rule  to  find  the  pressure  of  any  boiler? 

I..  L.  de  M..  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

An, — We  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 
If  you  want  Ui  know  the  nbtntntr  pressure  of  steam, 
that  is,  the  actual  pressure  per  square  Inch  Inside  the 
boiler,  the  pressure,  in  fact,  that  would  be  acting  to 
burst  the  boiler  if  the  latter  were  placed  In  a  vacuum, 
the  answer  is  24.7  pounds  per  square  Inch.  Perha|«.  , 
however,  you  want  to  know  the  fret*  per  square  iuch 
of  section  In  the  »«oiler-plate».  The  maximum  stress 
acts  on  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler :  the  stress 
which  tends  to  produce  transverse  rupture  is  half  this. 
Thus,  If  the  stress  on  an  inch  in  length  of  a  longitu 
dlnal  seam  is  F,  that  on  a  similar  length  of  eircular- 
seam  is  J  F.  This  is  so.  independent  of  the  length  or 
diameter  of  the  boiler. 

Where  p  ~>  pressure  of  steam  (above  atmosphere) 
in  pounds  per  square  inch ; 
d  —  diameter  of  shell  in  inches : 
I  —  thickness  of  plate  In  Inches  ; 
8  =  stress  |ier  square  inch. 

S  "  2f  • 


You  must  remember,  liowever,  that  the 
always  the  weakest  part  of  the  boiler.  For  instance, 
the  strength  of  the  longitudinal  seams  may  be  onlv 
7M  of  that  of  the  solid  plate. 

•% 

(57)  («)  Kindly  cxnlaiu  how  to  calculate  the 
steam  pressure  rcqulrrd  to  raise  a  safety  valve  when 
the  weight  is  set  at  a  given  point  on  the  lever,  (b) 
What  should  lie  the  position  of  the  weight  on  the 
lever,  in  order  that  the  valve  shall  blow  off  at  a  given 
steam-pressure?  (c)  Can  the  smoke  from  a  chimnev 
be  carried  down  and  forced  through  water?  («/)  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  good  book  ou  compound  engines  that 
explains  how  to  set  up  marine  engines? 

J.  H.  (i.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Axs  — (a)  and  (6)  A  reference  to  the  annexed 
sketch  will  show  that  the  forces  acting  on  the  valve- 
lever  are  the  weight  II',  the  weight  ir  of  the  lever, 


\p-Total 


NMI  ATUOV  ' 


■ — d 


regarded  a*  concentrated  at  its  center  of  gravity  r, 
and  the  weight  of  the  valve  ir,  ;  all  these  forces  act 
downwards.  Acting  upwards  is  the  steam-pressure  /* 
on  the  valve.  Hemetnliering  that  P  pa,  where  p  am 
pressure  in  pounds  j>er  square  inch,  and  n  area  of 
valve  in  square  inches,  and  taking  moments  atxiut 
the  fulcrum  /.  we  get,  Pd     pad     ic,  d  +  »r/  +  If  /. ; 
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MOiTfiT„0. 


-  I  We  have  had  no  experience  in  this  direction  ;  we 
can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  it  cannot  be  done. 
<  d)  Seaton's  Marine  Engineering  Is  as  good  a  twok  as 
we  know  of.  You  can  procure  this  of  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  23  Murray  St..  New  York  City.  The 
price  is  about  $5.00. 

•  • 

(tt)    If  the  attraction  of  gravitation  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  earth,  why  will  a  body  situated  at  a  great 
height  fall  more  swiftly  than  one  that  Mart*  from  a 
point  nearer  the  earth?        R.  B.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Ass.— Consider  the  body  A  falling  from  the  height 
CA.  and  the  body  ft  fall- 
A  lug  from  the  height  I)  ft 

9  nt  tlil'   same  time.  The 

attraction  of  gravity  on 
the  body  A  being  less  than 
on  the  body  ft,  A  will  fall 
through  a  lei-s  distance 
E's^l  than  ft,  during  the  same 

length  of  time ;  so  that 
when  ft  reaches  the  ground 
at  />,  the  body  ,4  will  be  at 
a  height  CF.  such  that  ,4  K 
is  less  than  //  D.  The  first 
part  of  the  fall  of  the 
body  A  Is.  therefore,  Jew 
rapid  than  that  of  ft.  By 
the  time,  however,  that  A 
reaches  the  joint  /■  on  a 
level  with  the  starting- 
point  of  /;.  it  will  have 
attained  considerable 
velocity,  and  so  falls  the 
remaining  distance  FV  much  more  swiftly  than  /f 
fell  the  same  distance  ft  D. 


1 59)  We  have  two  double  engine*,  «upplied  l>y 
the  same  swam  main.  The  cylinders  of  No.  1  engine 
are  8  Inches  in  diameter,  those  of  No.  2  engine. 
S  Inches  In  diameter.  No.  1  engine  has  a  2-Inch 
pipe.  No.  2  engine  a  1-Inch  steam-pipe.  When  we 
*top  No.  1  engine.  No.  2  races ;  when  we  slop  No.  1 
engine.  No.  2  stop*.  Would  you  advise  us  to  put  a 
larger  pipe  on  No.  2  engine?  The  steam-pressure  Is 
78.  pounds  gauge.  G.  L..  Saylcsvllle,  Pa. 

Ass.— Probably  the  steam  main  is  also  too  small, 
and  requires  to  be  Increased  with  the  pipe  of  No.  2 
engine.  However,  we  fail  to  see  that  this  change 
would  overcome  the  rating  of  No.  2  engine  on  stop- 
ping No.  l.as  this  is  no  doubt  the  fault  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  engine. 

* 
•  * 

1601  ia)  Is  it  advisable,  when  leaving  a  boiler  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  cover  the  Interior  surfaces 
wiih  oil:  if  so,  what  kind  should  be  used?  ifc)  Are 
caustic  and  other  sodas  Injurious  to  the  boiler- 
plates? (c)  Is  a  21-inch  steam-pipe  sufficient  for  a 
7»"  x  10"  engine  making  700  revolutions  per  minute? 
mi)  Is  there  a  rule  for  determining  the  proper  diam- 
eter of  piston  rods  given  In  "  The  Mechanics'  Pocket 
Memoranda"?  fe)  Would  the  arrangement  shown  in 
accompanying  sketch  answer  for  a  Prony  brake? 

A.  N.,  Toronto.  Out. 

Asa.— (a)  Yes.  I'se  heavy  petroleum-oil.  free  from 
tar  and  wax.  Do  not  use  crude  oils.  In  addition  to 
using  oil  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  It  is  U-neflclal 
to  do  k>  whenever  a  boiler  has  been  emptied  for 
repairs,  etc.  The  coating  thus  formed  aids  greatly  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  scale.  (6)  It  is  acids 
rather  than  alkalies  that  you  have  to  fear  in  boilers. 
Acids    formed    from   various  vegetable  remedies 


< molasses,  barks,  etc.  *  attack  the  plates  Injuriously. 
The  presence  of  soda  neutralizes  their  effect.  In  fact, 
generally  speaking,  sodas  form  the  best  remedies  for 
bad  water  supply,  that  is,  where  the  water  Is  not  puri- 
fied before  being  fed  Into  the  boiler.  Sodu  Is  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  boiler  compounds,  whatever 


their  name  or  appearance,  ir)  See  answer  to  ques- 
tion 18  in  Home  Stioy  por  Machinists,  Steam 
Engineer*.  Etc..  for  August.  1897.  (ff )  No.  it)  Yes. 
for  light  lowers.  You  must  put  a  stop  though  at  8, 
to  prevent  the  lever  from  swinging  around. 


(61)  Can  you  tell  me  what  acid  Is  used  for  etching 
on  hardened  steel  ?  V.  O..  Pawtucket.  R.  1 . 

Asa.  -If  the  surface  Is  clean  and  free  from  grea»e. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  aqua  regla  ( 1  part  nitric  and 
I  parts  hydrochloric)  will  do  the  I 


(f>2>  In  a  tug  of  war  there  are  14  men  pulling  at 
each  end  of  the  rope.  8uppose  the  pull  exerted  to  be 
one  ton  by  each  side,  what  will  be  the  stress  in  the 
center  of  the  rope?  The  rope  Is  84  feet  long.  In  an 
argument  over  this  question,  some  say  It  will  he  two 
tons,  others,  only  one.  What  will  It  be  If  the  one  end 
of  the  rope  Is  fastened  to  a  tree? 

A.  C.  F..  Redding.  Cal. 

Ass  -The  pull  will,  in  either  case,  be  Just  one  ton 
in  every  section  of  the  Hear  portion  of  the  rope.  In 
the  first  case,  the  one  side  of  men  may  be  considered 
as  merely  a  fastening-point  for  the  rone,  to  resist  the 
pull  exerted  on  it  by  the  other  side  of  men,  and  to 
thus  merely  lake  the  place  of  the  tree  In  the  second 
case. 


of 


((B  i   Can  you  give  me  any  data  on  the 
malleable  iron  and  steel?   All  tables  give 
ami  w nought  steel,  but  none  give  the  others. 

W.  H.  W..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Ass.- Malleable-iron  castings,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, are  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  original  iron 
castings  from  which  they  arc  made.  Good  annealed 
steel  castings  have  an  elastic  limit  of  from  22.000 
pounds  to  25,000  pounds,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of 
from  60.000  pounds  to  05,000  lounds. 

(64t  1  had  occasion  to  cut  three  screws,  2,,(  inches 
In  diameter  by  f>  feet  long,  4-inch  pitch,  triple  thread, 
thread  |  Inch  deep:  and  after  finishing  them  found 
the  lathe  would  gain  about  \  Inch  in  «>  feet  of  thread. 
The  pitch  of  the  lead-screw  Is  4  }>erineh.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  screws  of  various  dimensions  cut 
on  this  lathe,  and  by  measuring  them  we  found  that 
they  all  had  the  same  failing.  Please  give  me  the 
probable  cause  of  this.     R.  D.  M.,  Taeoma,  Wash. 

Ass.— The  torsional  spring  of  both  the  lead-screw  of 
a  lathe  and  of  the  screw  being  cut  always  exert*  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  pitch  of  the  latter,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  account  lor  even  a  small  fraction 
of  the  amount  In  the  case  quoted,  which  Is  equivalent 
to  1  in  96.  The  error  must,  therefore,  lie  due  to  either 
the  lead  screw  being  out  to  nearly  that  ex  tent.  Of  else 
to  some  gear  in  the  train,  of  between  t>0  and  100  teeth, 
being  one  tooth  out. 
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(65)  Please  answer  the  following  question*:  (a) 
Is  there  any  rule  by  which  1  can  And  the  exact  dis- 
tance (in  n  straight  line)  between  e«i u id Islam  holes 
on  a  Riven  circle,  the  number  of  holes  being  three, 
four,  five,  or  more?  (6)  What  do  you  mean  by  staling, 
on  page  7<*>  of  your  book  Mechanic*'  Pocket  Hmtomnda, 
that  "the  actual  horsepower  may  be  taken  as  three- 
of  the  indicated  horsepower"?  I  always 
;the  actual  and  the  indicated  horse 
<e)  Please  give  me  a  formula 


for  cutting  and  turning  lie vel -gear*.'  What  I  want  to 
know  is  what  angle  to  turn  two  gear*  of  four  pitch, 
running  in  each  other  .  also  the  depth  to  cut  both 
ends  of  the  tooth,  or  the  angle  at  which  to  set  the 

fear  on  the  gear-cutter  to  get  the  required  depth, 
'lease  use  four  pitch  for  illustration. 

F.  W.  K..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ann.— (a)  The  table  given  below,  which  is  easily 
constructed  from  the  trigonometrical  tables,  will 
C liable  you  to  figure  the  required  distance  for  any  of 
the  particular  uumber  of  holes  given  in  the  same: 
the  rule  being  to  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
by  the  number  given  after  the  number  of  hole*. 


Number 

of 
Holes. 


Multiplier. 


Number 
Holes. 


3 

.866025 

25 

.125333 

.707107 

26 

.120537 

; 

.587785 

27 

.116093 

6 

.5 

28 

.111964 

• 

.433884 

29 

.108119 

8 

.382683 

30 

.101528 

• 

.34202 

31 

.101168 

10 

.309017 

32 

.0W8017 

11 

.281732 

33 

.096056 

12 

.258817 

34 

13 

.246478 

35 

.089639 

14 

.223021 

36 

.087156 

15 

.207912 

38 

.082579 

16 

.19509 

40 

.078459 

n 

.183749 

42 

.071730 

18 

.173648 

44 

.071339 

19 

.161595 

46 

.068243 

20 

.156134 

«8 

.065403 

21 

.149042 

50 

.062791 

22 

.142315 

60 

.062336 

23 

.136167 

70 

.044865 

24 

.130526 

80 

.039260 

(6)  By  actual  horsepower  is  here  meant  whnt  is 
sometimes  called  the  brake  horse|«iwer.  or  effective 
horsepower,  that  1*.  the  horsepower  that  the  engine 
actually  transmits  to  the  machinery  It  drives:  while 
the  indicated  horsejsiwer  I*  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
actual  horsepower  and  the  horsepower  the  engine 
expend*  in  overcoming  its  own  fractional  resistances, 
(e)  Procure  a  copy  of  Home  Study  Magazine  for 
Septemlwr.  1*97.  I'nder  "  How  to  layout  gear-teeth" 
you  will  find  the  information  you  wont. 

.% 

(66)  I  have  a  20"  x  42"  Corliss  engine  in  my  plant, 
which  1*  too  large  for  the  load  at  this  season,  and 
have  advised  the  management  to  put  In  an  old  auto 
math-  engine.  12"  x  18".  until  the 


again.  We  are  now  putting  out  not  over  25  amperes  at 
1.040  volt*  (Wood  alternating  system),  or  26.UX)  watt*, 
which  I  estimate  to  be  about  35  H.  P.:  60arc-lam|*> 
at  6  amperes  at  65  volts,  or  26  H.  P.  The  friction  of 
the  shafting  I  estimate  at  10  H.  P..  and  thus  claim 
that  we  are  doing  under  75  H.  P.  The  management 
think  the  engine  is  not  large  enough  for  the  work, 
however.  I  Intend  to  carry  80  lb.  Initial  pressure 
and  run  the  engine  at  a  piston  speed  of  750  feet  per 
minute.   Am  I  not  safe  in  my  calculations? 

W.  B.  R..  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 

Ans.— We  see  nothing  wrong  in  your  estimate  mi 
far  as  it  goes,  but  you  have  made  no  allowance  for 
the  loss  of  power  In  your  electrical  generator.  If 
your  engine  drives  only  one  large  generator  capable 
of  developing  the  full  |>ower  of  the  engine,  the  losses 
In  this  will  be  considerable  when  It  is  doing  light 
work,  and  must  be  considered.  If,  however,  you 
have  two  or  more  smaller  generators,  and  under  your 
present  light  load  use  only  one  of  these  to  Its  best 
advantage,  then  the  loss  will  not  be  enough  to 
the  value  of  your  estimate,  as,  If  you  run  the 
•  as  you  propose,  it  will  easily  develop  100  H.  P. 
The  best  way  to  go  about  the  matter  would  be  for 
you  to  take  Indicator-diagrams  of  the  Corliss  engine, 
and  figure  up  the  indicated  H.  P.  develo|<cd.  We  are 
always  glad  to  give  readings  of  indicator-cards. 

*  • 

(67)  (a)  At  what  temjie nature  does  aluminum 
melt?  (ft)  How  does  It  compare  with  silver  for  hard- 
ness? (<■)  Can  it  be  forged?  (d)  Please  publish  a 
table  giving  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  of 
standard  wrought-lron  pipe  up  to  3  Inches  in  diam- 
eter, (e)  Can  back  numbers  of  Home  Study  for 
Machinists,  Steam  Engineers,  Etc.  be  obtained'.' 
If  so,  where?         M.  S.  B..  Pleasant  Hill.  Oregon. 

Ans.— (a)  Different  authorities  give  values  for  the 
melting-point  of  aluminum  ranging  from  l.U23to 
1.100°  Fahrenheit.  This  corresponds  to  a  dull  red 
heal,  (ft)  The  hardness  of  nearly  pure  aluminum  Is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  silver.  Small  quantities 
of  impurities  Increase  Its  hardness  a  considerable 
amount,  (e)  Aluminum  Isductlleand  malleable  and 
can  be  readily  forged  or  rolled  at  a  low  temper- 
ature. (<<)  The  following  table  includes  what  you 
wish : 

WBOIOMT  IRON  WKMIEII  STEAM-  AND  WATER-PIPE. 


MA  MET  Kit. 


Nom- 
inal In- 


Actual 


Actual 
Internal. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Inches. 


1 

P 
f 
f 
9 

6 

7 

9 
10 


Number 

or 

Threads 
per  Inch 
of  Screw. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

.405 

.27 

.068 

27 

.54 

:.va 

.088 

18 

.675 

.494 

.091 

18 

.84 

.623 

.109 

14 

1.05 

.824 

.113 

14 

1.315 

1.048 

.134 

m 

1.66 

l.:is 

.14 

1.9 

1.611 

.145 

4 

2.375 

2.067 

.154 

2  s75 

2.468 

.204 

3.5 

8.063 

.217 

H 

4 

;  .i* 

.226 

H 

4.5 

i  026 

.237 

8 

5 

i  508 

.246 

8 

...145 

.259 

1 

6.625 

1 1 165 

.28 

x 

7.625 

7.023 

.801 

8 

B.C2S 

7.982 

.322 

s 

9.625 

s.1«7 

.344 

8 

10.75 

10.019 

.366 

8 

[e)  Yes.  Address  a  letter  to  Home  Study  for 
Machinists.  Stkam  F.nuineers.  Etc..  Scranton,  Pa. 
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(88)  (a)  What  is  the  resistance  in  horsepower  of 
a  plane  circular  disk  100  square  feet  area  of  surface, 
projected  horizontally,  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  a 
calm,  at  a  Telocity  of  20  miles  per  hour?  <f>)  Give  an 
illustration  of  hydraulic  radius,  or  mean  depth. 

F.  S.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
An. — (a)  If  the  surface  of  the  disk  were  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  ( Fig.  1),  the  power 
required  to  drive  It  at  20  miles  an  hour  would  be  10| 
horsepower.  If.  however,  the  surface  were  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  motion  and  the  disk  was  an 
extremely  thin  one,  the  resistance  would  tie  inappre- 
ciable. It  would,  however,  increase  with  increasing 
thickness  of  the  disk.  All  experiments  that  have 
with  thin  planes  moving  as  in  Fig.  2. 


possible,  please  give  me  a  description 
battery-  J.  H..  East  Orange. 


If  this  is 


Fi<;.  L 


too.  2. 


Flu.  3. 


show  that  the  resistance  is  too  small  to  be  accurately 
measured,  (b)  The  hydraulic  radius  is  the  quotient 
of  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  stream  divided  by 
the  wetted  perimeter.  In  Fig.  3  the  wetted  perimeter 
is  the  arc  a,  c.  b,  a  semicircumfercnce  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  The  area  of  cross-section  of  the  stream  is 
the  area  aobe,  or  in  this  case  half  that  of  the  con- 
duit. Hence, 

....        ,,  area  cross  section 

hydraulic  radius  - 

1  <  [3.H16  v  (radius  of  conduit)']  _ 

3.1416  x  radius  of  conduit 

1X[3.1416X(3>"-]  -  .„ 

3.1416x3  -IXi-lT. 

• 
•  » 

(68)  (a)  How  long  will  an  asphalt  pavement 
hut?  <6>  How  does  a  variation  In  the  thickness  of 
the  asphalt  affect  the  wear?    H.  H.  B..  Chicago,  111. 

Ans.-(«)  Well-constructed  asphalt  pavement  can 
probably  be  depended  upon  to  last,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  from  10  to  14  years,  if  the  necessary 
repairs  are  made  promptly.  An  asphalt  pavement 
on  Cheapside,  London,  sustained  for  a  (teriod  of  19 
years  a  daily  traffic  of  nearly  14,000  vehicles  which 
probably  exceeds  the  traffic  of  any  American  street. 
The  pavement  received  extensive  rvpiiir>  during  this 
period,  however,  (6)  We  are  unable  to  say.  It  may 
be  stated  that  asphalt  |«vement  does  not  begin  to 
wear  appreciably  until  its  elasticity  is  overcome  by 
complete  and  ultimate  compression  from  the  traltic, 
which,  under  ordinary'  conditions,  will  require  about 
two  yean.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
thickness  of  the  pavement  will  probably  be  reduced 
oiie-fourth.  though  lis  weight  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
as  great  as  when  laid  Wear  will  then  occur  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  uion  any  compact  material, 
and  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  thickness  of 
the  pavement  has  very  little  Influence  upon  it,  except 
that  a  pavement  of  a  certain  thickness  will,  of 
course,  wear  longer  than  a  thinner  pavement,  pro- 
vided the  former  is  not  so  thick  as  to  prevent  a 
thorough  manipulation  of  the  material  in  laying. 
The  condition  and  wear  of  a  pavement  will  depend 
lamely  upon  the  foundation. 

*•* 

(70)  (a)  How  largea  dynano  will  a  model  steam- 
engine  support  exerting  O.Ki  horsepower  at  S*>  revo- 
lution*? <6t  How  manv  fiOTOtt  lamps  will  thin 
dynamo  carrv  ?  (r)  Would  it  be  practicable  for  stor- 
age batteries  to  supply  lights  for  uu  hour  or  more 


Ans.— (a)  A  dynamo  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
current  that  It  can  generate  at  a  certain  pressure ; 
the  current  in  ampem  multiplied  by  the  pressure  In 
volt*  gives  the  output  In  wittt.  The  output  in  \rntu 
divided  by  74f>  gives  the  output  In  horw-pmtrr.  The 
efficiency  of  such  a  small  machine  mentioned  could 
not  possibly  be  more  than  66*.  If  Its  efficiency  Is 664, 
then  It  Is  able  to  deliver  0.1  electrical  horsepower,  or 
74.6  watts.  It  is  therefore,  a  "  75-watt  generator." 
(6)  The  candle-power  is  not  mentioned.  A  16-candle- 
power  lamp,  whether  at  f>0  volts  or  120  volts,  takes 
about  r*>  watts.  Your  machine  Is,  therefore,  good  for 
one  and  one-half  16-candle-power  lamps,  or  two 
10-candle-power.  (c)  Storage-batteries  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  current  until  the  energy  stored  in 
them  is  exhausted.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  current 
passing  from  the  battery  Is  sufficiently  small,  the 
batteries  could  hold  out  for  years.  ('/)  A  description 
may  be  found  In  Home  Study  for  Electrical 
Workers  for  November,  1«87.  Send  i>  cents  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  copy. 

• 
•  « 

(71i  Referring  to  Question  664  in  the  January 
number  of  Home  STUDY  Maoazine.  we  have  been 
having  the  same  trouble  with  the  self-oiling  bearings. 
We  have  placed  the  rings  on  at »',  Fig.  1,  and  the  shaft  Is 
kept  dry',  but  that  Is  not  where  the  trouble  is ;  the 
ring!  that  carry  the  oil  up  throw  some  of  it  against 
the  top  of  the  cap,  whence  It  runs  In  all  directions. 
The  draft  from  the  armature  on  the  one  side  and  the 
pulley  on  the  other  seem  to  draw  this  oil  out  of  the 
cap.  and  it  gets  on  to  the  pulley  and  belt ;  In  fact  it  is 
thrown  In  a  spray  over  everything.  We  will  be  glad 
•if  any  advice  you  can  give  on  this  subject. 

F.  H.  R..  Wlllfamsport,  Pa. 
Am.— Via  a  thick  tin  apron  on.  as  shown  in  the 

accompanying  fig- 
ure. You  can  fasten 
It  on  with  screws, 
but  '•  sweat"  it 
afterwards,  so  as  to 
keep  the  oil  pass- 
ing between  it  and 
the  cap.  To  pre- 
vent the  oil  drip- 
pingfrom  theapron 
again  on  to  the 
shaft,  roll  a  bead 
on  it  as  shown  at 
a:  the  oil  will  then 
run  in  the  groove 
and  Mow  around  to 
the  ends,  whence 
it  can  dropoff  with- 
out touching  the 
shaft.  It  Is  probable  that  a  groove,  as  at  6,  fa  ttr 
canting  would  be  equally  efficacious. 

» 

(72)  (a)  Will  you  kindly  point  out  some  of  the 
ad  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  granite  blocks  laid 
In  cement,  for  pavement  of  streets  subject  to  heavy 
traffic?  (M  Name  some  cities  where  such  |>avement 
is  used,  ana  with  what  success. 

P.  H.  8.,  St.  John.  N.  B. 

AN8. — in)  The  chief  advantage  of  a  pavement  con- 
sisting of  rectangular  granite  blocks  laid,  not  fa 
cement,  but  upon  a  foundation  of  hydraulic  cement 
concrete,  is  that  It  Is  the  mo^t  durable,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  most  economical  pavement  for  streets 
subjected  to  a  heavy  and  constant  traffic.  Beside;, 
its  exceeding  durability,  it  i>ossesse«  the  advantages 
of  being  adaptable  to  nil  grades  and  reasonably  suited 
to  all  classes  of  traffic,  of  uffordlng  a  fair  foothold  for 
horses,  of  requiring  but  little  repair,  and  yielding  but 
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little  dust  or  mud.  and  of  offering  reasonable  facility 
for  cleaning.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  this 
I«\eimnt  is  the  incessant  noise  produced  by  the 
traffic  Upon  it.  and  the  consequent  injurious  effect 
that  it  1*  claimed  to  have  u|«n  the  health  of  nervous 
iwople.  It  has  also  the  disadvantages  of  being  slip- 
l>ery.  "  slones  of  unsuitable  quality  are  used,  and  of 
Ix-coming  slippery  under  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, of  being  very  severe  upon  the  legs  and  hoofs 
of  horses,  and  of  causing  consideralile  jar  and  'lis 
comfort  to  persons  riding  over  it.  (tV)  The  ten  cities 
of  the  United  States  that  in  1WW  contained  the  great- 
tut  amount  of  granite-block  pavement  are  as  follows  : 

New  York  140.0  niHes. 

Boston  62.0  miles. 

Brooklyn  ,V>.3  miles. 

St.  Louis  43.7  miles. 

Atlanta  33.0  miles. 

Cincinnati  ..  30.0  mill's 

Washington  23.2  miles. 

Chicago  20.5  miles. 

Kichmond  lf..fi  miles. 

Albany  16.4  miles. 

This  pavement,  when  pro|>erly  constructed,  has 
always  proved  satisfactory  for  heavy  traffic,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

* 
*  * 

(73)  Will  you  kindly  give  the  names  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  gloU-  valve,  such  as  is  shown  by 
the  enclosed  blue-print.  A  sectional  view  would 
show  the  jiarts  better,  but  I  have  none  at  hand. 

J.  H..  Morganza.  Pa, 
AN*.  -Different  makers  have  different  names,  but 

we  annex  a  sectional 
view  with  reference  let- 
ters, and  a  list  of  names 
that  give  a  fair  Idea  of 
the  kind  of  names  gener- 
ally employed  by  ma- 
chine manufacturers  in 
ties igna ting  machine 
(■arts. 

n— Valve-body, 
o- Valve, 
r  Valve-nut 
4— Stuffing  box. 
r— Gland. 
/■—Follower-nut. 
p— Valve  stem. 
A— Hand  wheel. 


i  :•*.»)    Will  you  kindly 
give  nie  a  formula  for 
ascertaining    the  safe 
carrying   capacity  and 
the  deflection  of  a  half-elliptic  steel  spring  «s  used  on 
locomotives  and  as  shown  in  accoinpanving  sketch  .' 

K.  <  .  A..  Chicago.  III. 
Ass  The  theoretical  form  of  spring  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  one  show  n  in  your  sketch  Is  represented 
in  Fig.  2.  Denoting  the  thickness  and  the  width  of 
the  leaves  by  I  and  >>.  res|>ccti  vely.  the  number  of 
leaves  by  »>.  and  the  safe  working  stress  on  the 
material  by  S.  then  the  load  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  same  U-coine* 

_      H  vht: 
P     6  <  I    ■  (1> 
The  deflection  of  the  end  becomes 

*     U  EuhV  "  A.' I '  M 
E  being  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 
lA-t  us  tlrst  consider  the  :t  full  leaves  of  your  practical 
spring  separate  from  the  r>st.   The  load  that  each 
of  these  can  cam-  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


fi"5fi6/.  B,ld  lhc  »«"ection  due  to  this  load  i* 
/.     4  ph''t>.  Solving  the  latter  with  respect  to  f,  give> 

Assuming,  now.  the  effective  length  of  each  end,  or 
side,  of  your  spring  to  be  15  inches,  the  effective 
width  3J  Inches,  the  permissible  stress  S  eo.oon 


1 1 


.1  f»M  I.  <ir„ 


Flo.  1. 

lounds.  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  E  23,000,000. 
we  get  the  load  that  may  lie  sustained  at  each 
end  by  the  13  graded  leaves,  from  formula  ( 1  \,  to  be 

P     ™xnx*xW  4.1.3.31b. 
o  x  to 

The  deflection  due  to  this  load  becomes,  from 
formula  (2). 

.     60.000  X  I.V       9  ,  . 
f  =  ^  ^         -   '  -  inches. 

2H,OOO.OOU  X  I  7 
substituting  this  in  formula  (3)  we  further  get  the 
load  carried  by  each  of  the  full  leaves  to  !>e. 

4  X  1»*  < 


Flu.  2. 

The  total  load  carried  •>>'  each  end  thus  becomes 
4.113.3  r  3  x  474.01b.  —  ~<M0  lb.,  and  accordingly  by 
both  ends  together  2  >  A.540  lb.  -  11,080  lb.  If  we 
figure  the  load  as  if  carried  by  16  graded  leaves  we 
get.  from  I  1 1. 

60.000  x  16  y  h  x  (iv  ..  . 

6     IS  -^-'Ih.. 

or,  the  total  2  x  \<0KL&  lb.  10,188  lb.  The  deflection 
is  the  siime  in  either  case.  The  latter  appmximatlon 
la  usually  resorted  to. 

»  * 

71  >    tan  a  message  be  sent  by  telegraph-wire 
through  a  tunnel V    If  so  why  are  the  'telegraph- 
wires  alwavs  run  overs  tunnel  instead  of  thn.ngh  If 
It  S  .  Kllen.lale,  North  Dakota. 
Ass.  -Teh  graph  lines  arecheiij«er  of  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  w  hen  run  over  a  tunnel. 

W  hen  run  in  a  tunnel.  s|«cinl  wall -brackets  or  over- 
head sup|Kirti>  are  required  which  entail  greater 
cost.   The  vibration  of  the  trains  passing  thnnigh 
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the  tunnel  loosens  the  fastenings  and  mechanically 
deteriorates  the  structure.  The  smoke  nnd  steam, 
iiiirl  the  carbon,  with  the  acids  and  water  deposited 
by  these  sub*lanees.  beside*  acting  chemically  on  the 
conductor,  also  con<lnct  small  sneak  currcnta. 

*  * 

<7St  ial  What  Is  the  initial  pressure  Kern-rated  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  air  and  1  part 
of  illuminating-gas  ;  the  mixture  tilling  a  cylinder  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  compressed  to  one-third 
its  volume  l>efore  ignition?  ((it  Can  the  pressure 
thus  generate*!  be  retained  in  a  closed  vessel  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time,  say  half  a  minute  or 
more?  let  Can  you  give  me  simple  rules  by  which  1 
••an  figure  out  such  problems?  (<f)  Is  there  any  text- 
Nwlt  that  will  enlighten  me  on  this  subject? 

I.Nyt  lKKK,  Reading,  F'n. 

Ays.  — ui.  The  pressure  will  vary  with  the  kind  of 
KM  used.  It  i*  usually  close  to  200  pounds  j>er  square 
inch.  ((*)  The  fall  of  pressure  depends-  upon  the 
rapidity  » ith  which  the  heat  can  e-eupe  from  the  con- 
taining vessel.  The  fall  is  very  rapid,  the  return  to 
the  pressure  lieforo  ignition  taking  less  than  two 
seconds.  The  maximum  pressure  lasts  but  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  second  in  a  vessel  that  has  no 
lagxing.  <et  No  simple  rules  can  be  given,  (d) 
■■  The  (ins-  and  Oil- Engine,"  D.  Clerk.   Chap.  VI. 

* 

•  • 

(76)  id)  What  is  the  unit  of  hardness?  C>)  What 
are  the  dimensions  and  composition  of  the  standard 
candle?  <<•>  I  have  noticed  that,  when  the  temper- 
ature in  below  32°  F.,  concrete  is  mixed  with  lime  ; 
does  not  this  interfere  with  the  setting  of  the  con- 
crete? (d)  Could  lime-water  be  mixed  In  this  way? 
How  much  salt  should  be  used? 

J.  A.  V.,  New  York  City. 
Ass.-(n)  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  unit  of 
ut  there  Is  a  acalt  of  hardness.  This  con 
of  (1)  talc,  (2)  gypsum.  (Sicalclto,  Hi  H (write 
i  fluor-spar),  (ft)  apatite,  (ft)  orthoclase,  (7)  quartz, 
(ft)  topaz,  (9)  sapphire,  (10)  diamond.  161  The 
standard  candle  is  a  candle  of  spermaceti,  which, 
burning  1J0  grains  of  spermaceti,  is  used  as  the 
standard  of  gas-light — the  amount  of  light  given  by 
the  gas,  burning  from  a  jet  at  the  rate  of  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  being,  by  means  of  a  photometer,  com- 
pared with  it.  There  arc  no  definite  pro|*»rti«ms  as 
long  as  the  candle  is  ho  made  that  it  burns  rx>uih/  120 
grains  per  hour.  Spermaceti  is  the  solid  portion  of 
an  oil  w  hich  nl)<the  cranial  sinuses. or  bOM  cavities, 
of  the  sperm-whale,  (r)  Concrete  is  often  made  when 
the  thermometer  is  below  :$2°  with  3  parts  Rosen 
dale  cemtnt  to  1  of  lime.  The  addition  of  lime  to 
the  cement  is  supposed  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  The 
Ityrllamt  cements  are  not  injured  by  freezing,  (ctj 
Lime-and-cement  mortar  is  made  of  I  part  cement. 
1  part  lime,  and  3  parts  sand  :  this  Is  used  in  foun- 
datlon-work.  The  use  of  salt  is  not  recommended 
in  mixing  mortar,  as  it  causes  the  mortar  to  set  very 
slowly.  If  it  Is  used,  1  pound  of  salt  to  18  gallons 
of  water,  with  the  thermometer  at  :{J°  F..  and  2 
ounce*  additional  of  salt  for  each  degree  colder,  is 
the  general  rule. 

(77)  To  one  corner  of  a  barn  no  feet  square  is 
fastened  a  rot*  200  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
cow.    What  area  can  the  animal  graze  over' 

J.  Met;.,  New  York  City. 
Ans.— The  solution  you  sent  us  is  wrong,  as  you 
will  sec  from  the  following :  Let  O  U-  the  corner  t<> 
which  the  cow  is  fastened  ;  then  the  cow  can  graze 
over  J  of  the  circle  whose  center  is  0,  \  of  the  circle 
whose  center  is  A.  and  J  of  the  circle  whose  center  is 
But  these  last  two  quarter-circles  overlap  and 
have  the  space  XHCHDl?  common.  Hence,  we 
must  find  area  of  the  space  X  It  CQ  l>  It',  which  we 


shall  denote  by  a.  The  line  XQ  bisects  the  space  a. 
Hence, 

nt  -*  X  It'll  =  sector  (.1  It  Ctj\     triangle  M  XQ\  = 

— 

H-*  *)*  {'no  -  lAXXAHXttn*}. 
Referring  to  formula  il)  in  answer  to  Questlr-n  JO 
published  in  the  February,  Isi'JH.  Home  Stcky 
zink.  we  get 

X  it  col  r    .i  x  mt(  *       -  A  Bent  *. 


Therefore, 
Therefore. 


loo  cot  x-  ftotan  *  -  i1**- 


2(1  tantj) 


J  tan 


-tan  ~  -  3. 


3 


or,  x°      31°  »  J|« 


Solving,  tan  \ 

whence,  a       W13.9  square  feet.    Hence,  the 
grazed  over  by  the  cow  Is  121, 177.1  square  feet. 

»% 

(78)   Can  you  toll  me  of  a  good  liook  on  the  solu 
lion  of  grade  crossings  in  cities?   If  iusslble,  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  the  liook,  and  the  price. 

M.  C.  H  .  Washington,  I).  C. 

ANs.— We  know  of  no  book  on  this  si-ecial  branch 
of  street-building;  but  the  subject  is  well  treated  in 
such  works  a*  filllmore's  ■■  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pave- 
ments "  (  Van  Nostrand,  fJ.OO  i.  Spalding's  "  Roads  and 
Pavements"  (J.  Wiley,  $2.00),  and  Law  and  Clark's 

■  Roads  and  Streets  "  |  Van  Nostrand,  31.80). 

*\ 

■  (TUi  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  patentee 
or  the  imrtie*  who  control  the  "  Rites "  engine- 
governor?  A.  It.  ('..  Chattanooga.  Tcnn. 

ANs.-W  rite  to  F.  If.  Rites,  M  E„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  a 
*  * 

(80)  (a)  If  I  am  putting  up  a  weir  of  suitable 
Stone  to  divert  some  water  in  a  good-sized  stream, 
and  have  in  the  vicinity  of  my  work  limestone  of 
hydraulic  property,  should  I  use  sand  with  it.  and  In 
what  pmportlon?  (6)  Supposingl  were  to  use  com- 
mon lime,  and  point  deeply  with  hydraulic  lime,  or 
cement  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  sand,  or  cement 
without  sand,  would  this  he  safe,  seeing  that  com- 
mon lime  requires  air  to set  it?  (<*)  What  is  the  use 
of  using  sand  with  lime*  and  cements,  except  to 
economize?  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  use  the 
lime  only?  O.,  Caps.  Town.  South  Africa. 

Ans. — (a»  I'sc  clean,  sharp  sand  with  the  cement 
in  about  the  i  nqiortion  of  J  purls  sand  to  1  part  well- 
burned  and  finely  ground  hydraulic  cement :  point 
with  neat  hydraulic  cement.   The  U »t  proportion 
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of  sand  to  cenient  will  depend  some  what  upon  the 
quality  .of  the  cement.  (6)  We  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  use  common  lime 
and  point  with  hydraulic  cement.  If  pointed  deeply 
and  thoroughly  it  If  possible  that  the  re«ult  might 
be  satisfactory,  but  we  would  prefer  to  use  the 
hydraulic  cement-mortar.  (<•)  A  mortar  produced 
by  mixing  sand  with  cement  will  always  be  weaker 
than  the  cement  iteclf :  the  same  ia  true  of  lime-mor- 
tar. We  know  of  no  reason  for  using  the  sand 
except  on  the  score  of  economy.  Mortar  consisting 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions will,  however,  become  (stronger  than  ordi- 
nary stone ;  consequently,  there  is  usually  no  necessity 
for  using  a  stronger  mortar. 

(81)  (a)  Please  give  the  method  of  generating 
electrozone  on  a  small  scale,  ib)  Can  I  use  either  a 
continuous  or  alternating  current  and  what  voltage 
should  I  use?  (O  What  is  the  solution  comimsed  of? 
((/)  How  can  It  be  obtained  at  a  pressure? 

J.  A.  B..  Kurcka,  Utah. 
Aw.— f<i)  Electrozone  is  produced  by  passing  a 
current  of  electricity  through  6ea-water.  The  posi- 
tive electrode  is  made  of  some  substance  that  will 
not  lie  deoomjKwcd  by  the  electrolytic  action.  Copper 
coated  with  platinum  is  generally  used  for  the  posi- 
tive, while  for  the  negative  electrode  carbon  Is  used. 
(6)  Direct  current  only  at  5  volts  pressure,  (r)  As 
made  from  sea- water,  electrozone  contains  a  one-per- 
cent, solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  (rf)  By  being  com- 
pressed by  mechanical  means. 

* 
*  * 

(82)  What  would  be  the  difference  in  strength 
between  an  ordinary'  round  chain  link  and  an  S  hook 
made  of  the  same-sized  iron?  J.  B..  New  York  City. 

Ass.— From  the  annexed  sketches,  on  which  are 
given  formulas  for  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  two 
links  for  a  stress  9  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 


material,  you  will  see  that  the  continuous  link  is 
just  four  times  stronger  than  the  S  hook.  Irrespective 
of  diameter  and  the  strength  of  the  material.  We 
cannot  here  go  into  the  derivation  of  these  formulas, 
however.  The  uliimaU  strength  of  the  link  will  be 
still  greater  by  a  considerable  amount. 

* 
#  « 

(Ri»  Is  there  any  wav  of  renewing  tracing-cloth 
which  has  been  damaged  by  spots  of  water? 

W.  ('..Cascade  Locks,  Oregon. 

Anb. — We  know  of  no  way  of  completely  restoring 
the  original  surface  to  the  cloth  :  but,  by  first  putting 


coal-oil  on  the  spots  and  Ironing  them  over,  you  can 
make  the  surface  transparent  enough  for  blue-print- 
ing, and  by  then  polishing  it  with  soapstone  i  tailors' 
chalk)  you  can  also  draw  on  it  without  the  ink 
spreading. 

•  » 

(£4)  (a)  In  a  series  of  50  arc-lam  ps  "Thompson- 
Houston's"  system,  the  current  emanates  from  a 
50- arc  lighter:  Please  explain  why  the  first  lamp, 
which  is  nearest  the  generator,  is  not  fifty  times 
brighter  than  the  last  one  in  the  series?  (6)  Ijiiii|w 
are  registered  at  50  volte :  the  aggregate  voltage  for 
50  lamps  is  therefore  50  X  50  -  2,500  volte.  How 
docs  the  adding  or  cuttlng-out  of  a  lamp  In  a  series 
change  the  voltage  of  the  generator?  (r)  What 
automatic  arrangement  governs  the  voltage  of  a 
lamp  to  keep  it  at  50  when  a  current  of  2,500  volte 
is  passing  over  the  main  wire? 

T.  T.  V..  Frackville,  Pa. 

Ass.-(a)  The  current  i»assing  through  each  lamp 
is! the  same:  the  total  voltage  is  subdivided  among 
all  the  lamtw  of  the  circuit.  The  resistance  of  each 
lamp  is  practically  constant,  say  5.1  ohms,  and  since 
the  current  is  about  9  ampere*,  the  K.  M.  F.  aero**, 
the  lamp-terminals  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  50 
volte,  (b)  An  arc-light  machine  Is  provided  with  a 
regulator  which  maintains  a  constant  current,  w  hat- 
ever the  number  of  lamps  on  the  circuit,  if)  A  series 
and  a  shunt-solenoid,  which  so  operate  the  cores  and 
attached  mechanism  as  to  maintain  a  constant  air 
gap.  or  arc. 

# 

*  * 

(85)  (a)  l'leasc  explain  the  principle  of  the  air- 
thermometer  mentioned  and  illustrated  on  page  88 
of  Home  STt  nv  Magazine  for  May.  I8i».  (b)  In  one 
of  my  dictionaries,  under  ariom  is  given  "The  first 
axioms  of  Kuclld  are  ."  What  does  the  word 
Euclid  mean?  H.  8.  H..  Ktroudsburg,  Pa. 

Ans.— (a)  The  air-thermometer  consists  of  a  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  one  end.  The  bulb  and  a  portion  of 
the  tube  is  filled  with  air,  and  above  the  air  in  the 
neck  of  the  tube  are  a  colored  liquid.  Heat  expands 
the  air  In  the  bulb,  and  the  expansion  Is  shown  by  a 
movement  of  the  liquid.  The  air-thermometer  has 
the  advantage  that  a  shght  change  of  temperature 
gives  a  considerable  movement  of  the  liquid ;  it  can- 
not, however,  give  the  temperature  directly,  and  hi 
therefore  used  only  in  accurate  physical  experi- 
ments, (b)  Kuclld  was  a  Creek  geometer  who  lived 
about  300  B.  C.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
science  of  geometry  in  its  present  form. 


(Mli  (a)  What  Is  meant  by  a  three-phase  motor? 
ibt  If  a  :i  inch  steam-pipe  50  feet  long  is  connected 
With  a  1-inch  pipe  50  feet  long,  will  there  lie  as  much 
pressure  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  boiler  as 
there  is  50  feet  from  the  boiler,  if  the  pi(ies  are 
covered  with  asbestos?      L.  B.  I).,  Jonesville,  Wis. 

AM.— (a)  A  three-phase  motor  is  one  especially  con- 
structed for  a  three-phase  circuit.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  three-phase  circuit  is  that  it  Is  made  up 
of  three  conductors,  through  each  of  which  an  alter- 
nating current  is  passing.  The  amount  of  current 
]>assiiig  in  one  direction  in  the  circuit  is  equal  to  the 
amount  passing  in  the  opposite  direction:  that  is, 
the  amount  of  current  in  one  w  Ire  equals  the  inverse 
sum  of  the  currents  in  the  other  two  wires.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  alternating  currents  are  so  gener- 
ated that  this  maximum,  or  summation,  current 
passes  from  one  wire  to  the  second  wire,  onto  the 
third  wire,  luck  to  the  first  wire  and  so  on,  this 
change  taking  place  gradually,  butatas|ieed  of  about 
125  complete  cycles  iwr  second.  It  is  this  rotation 
that  is  taken  advantage  of  and  used  in  the  three- 
phase  motor,  ib)  Yes:  unless  steam  is  being  drawn 
from  the  3-inch  pipe,  when  there  will  l>e  considerable 
drop  in  the  pressure  In  the  1-lnch  pi|>c. 
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(87)  I  wish  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  pair  of  cone 
pulleys  to  connect  shafts  that  are  8  feel  apart  from 
center  to  center.  The  countershaft  makes  56  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  driven  shaft  must  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  221  revolutions  and  a  minimum 
of  28  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cones  must  have 
six  steps.  The  largest  pulley  that  can  l>e  used  upon 
the  driven  shaft  Is  12  Inches  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  3  inches :  the  face  of  each  step  to  be  3  Inches. 
Will  you  kindlv  make  the  drawing  and  explain  the 
necessary  calculations.   A.  J.  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ass.— In  Fig.  1  we  show  the  pulleys  as  they  would 
ordinarily  be  made,  with  their  steps  forming  perfect 
cones.  These  cones  would  be  correct,  so  far  as  the 
tension  of  the  belt  goes,  if  crossed.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
pulleys  as  they  ought  to  be  made  if  the  belt  is  to  be 
open.  However,  to  explain  all  the  calculations  that 
have  been  made  would  occupy  too  much  space  for 
these  columns;  in  the  near  future  the  subject  will 
1*  treated  as  an  article  In  this  magazine.  In  both 
figures  you  will  And  the  number  of  revolutions  cor- 
responding to  a  step  marked  directly  under  it,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  maximum  is  the  required  '--I. 
and  the  minimum  the  required  28,  in  both  cases. 


(89)  What  are  the  beat  book.-  for  self-study  in 
higher  mathematics,  such  as  analytical  geometry  and 
the  calculus?  0.  P.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ass.— There  arc  no  books  on  these  subjects  that  are 
well-adapted  to  self-instruction.  We  should  advise 
you  to  purchase  Olney's  University  Algebra  ($1.44). 
Olney's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  ($1.12),  and  Olney's 
General  Geometry  and  Calculus  ($1.80):  the  last- 
named  work  treats  on  both  analytical  geometry  ami 
calculus,  and  contains  more  information  thnt  is  of 
real  value  to  a  practical  man  than  any  other  text- 
book of  which  we  are  aware.  The  first  two  books 
are  recommended  because  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences to  them  In  the  General  Geometry  and  Calculus, 
and  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 


•  * 

(90)  I  would  like  your  advice  regarding  the  use 
of  anchors,  clamps,  etc.  for  securing  thin,  marble, 
ashlar  facing  to  Wick  backing,  (a)  Do  you  think 
that  if  such  members  arc  galvanized  and  painted, 
the  face  of  the  marble  will  be  safe  from  the  possibility 
of  rust  stains  striking  through  the  ashlar?  (6)  Are 
galvanized  copper  anchors,  etc.  con- 
sidered »>etter  than  Iron  for  the  above 
puirose  ?        F.  H.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ass.-(a)  It  Is  generally  considered 
that  galvanizing  iron  anchors  prevent* 
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You  will,  however,  also  notice  that  the  Intermediate 
speeds  are  somewhat  different  in  the  two  cases.  This 
is  because  draiyht  cone  pulleys  give  speeds  that  are 
only  approximately  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
while  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  the 
speeds  of  the  pulleys  in  Fig.  2  in  an  exact  geometri- 
cal progression,  which  1*  the  ideal  arrangement.  We 
have,  however,  made  no  allowance  for  either  the 
slip  or  the  thickness  of  the  belt,  which  might  have 
been  done,  but  which  is  usually  an  unnecessary 


* 

(KS)  In  reading  up  the  Edison  three-wire  system 
for  incandescent  lighting.  1  And  one  author  says  the 
saving  over  the  two-wire  system  in  copper  is  five- 
eighths,  while  another  author  says  It  is  |>er  cent. 
W  hat  u  the  saving  and  why  is  there  a  saving? 

E.C.  J.,Titusvllle,  Pa. 

Ass. — If  the  size  of  the  wire  is  determined  by  its 
maximum  carrying  capacity,  the  outside  mains  of  the 
three-wire  system  are  Just  one-half  the  size  of  the 
mains  of  a  two-wire  system  :  and,  in  a  three-wire  sys- 
tem, the  neutral  wire  is  generally  taken  one-half  the 
size  of  the  outside  mains.  In  this  case,  the  three-wire 
system  requires  but  five-eighths  the  material  of  a  two- 
wire  system.  If,  however,  the  current  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted some  distance  and  the  size  of  the  wire  Is  deter- 
mined by  a  certain  predetermined  line-loss,  and  Un- 
neutral of  the  three-wire  system  is  allowed  to  be  equal 
nectiotial  area  to  one  of  the  outside  mains,  then 
the  three-wire  system  requires  but  three-eighths  of 
the  copper  used  on  a  two-wire  system.  This  can  be 
proved  by  substituting  in  the  formula :  *ize.  of  trfre 
in  circular  mitt  ■»  ( 10.8  X  tUehicat  dintancr  in  ftrt  x 
i-arrrnl  in  nmjtcrct)  :  drnji  in  roll*. 


other  good  plan  is  to  dip  the 
clamps  in  hot  asphalt:  this  is 
desirable  than  painting,  (b)  Copper 
does  not  rust,  and  is  therefore  a  good 
material  for  ties  or  clamps.  It  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  Iron,  but 
is  usually  specified  for  flrst-clasa  work. 

* 
#  * 

(91)    I  am  anxious  to  know  of  a  good 
acid-dip  for  brass  composed  of  copper  8*. 
tin  10.  and  zinc  2.  I  have  tried  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  in  various  proportions, 
with  and  without  salt,  but  the  mixture 
that  I  have  found  very  suitable  for  yellow  brass  is  no 
good  for  brass  that  is  rich  in  copt«r,  but  only  imparts 
a  gray  surface  to  It.  R.  J.  K.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ass. — The  following  acid-dip  has  been  recom- 
mended to  us,  but  as  we  have  not  tried  it  personally, 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  work  satisfactorily  : 
Sulphuric  acid  12  pounds  : 

Nitric  acid  1  pint : 

Nitre  4  lounds : 

8oot  2  handfuls: 

Brimstone  2  ounce*, 

inilverize  the  brimstone  and  soak  it  in  water  an 
Add  the  nitric  acid  last. 


(92)  Uil  Hon  i»  acetylene  gos  made?  (/>)  How 
are  Bunscii  burners  made,  and  how  do  they  act? 

G.  H.,  Suneook,  N.  H. 

Ass. — We  suppose  you  mean  acetylene  1  a  :  this 
gas  may  be  pre|>ared  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  at  high  temperature.  The  most  con- 
venient method  of  thus  preparing  the  gas  Is  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity,  from  a  powerful 
voltaic  battery,  through  two  electrodes  of  carbon 
enclosed  in  a  glass  Mask  containing  hydrogen.  \b) 
The  smokeless  gas-burners  employed  in  laboratories, 
etc.  exhibit  the  result  of  mixing  the  gas  with  a  con 
sidcruble  pnqwrtion  of  air  before  burning  it:  the 
luminous  |«rt  of  the  llame  then  entirely  disappears 
with  great  augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
flame,  since  carbon  is  burned  .simultaneously  with  the 
hydrogen.  The  most  effective  burner  constructed  in 
this  way  is  the  Bunsen  burner.  It  consists  of  a  nar- 
row tube  of  cast  iron,  through  which  the  gas  is  con- 
veyed into  a  w  i<le  tulie.  at  the  base  of  which  there 
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are  two  or  more  large  holes  for  (lie  admission  of  uir. 
When  a  good  supply  of  gas  Is  turned  on.  ft  quantity 
of  air,  about  twice  the  volume  of  the  gag.  is  drawn  In 
through  the  lower  aperture*,  and  the  mixture  of  air 
and  gas  may  be  kindled  at  tbeoritieeof  the  wide  tube. 


(93)  I  would  like  a  purely  theoretical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  following  problem  :  Kef  erring  to  enclosed 
sketch,  what  is  the  distance  l>  C  to  the  curved  mil  at 
right  angles  to  the  stialght  rail  2  feet  from  ihe  point 
of  frog?  a.  K  ,  Scottdale.  l'a. 

A ns  -  Iii  the  right  trlaugle  OA  H,  we  have, 


AB"Y  O  &  -  O  A*  =»  tfb\. 

Therefore,  II  f     Alt  +  BC  -  k'51  •  2. 

Now,  O  E  is  equal  to  n  V.    In  the  right  triangle  o  l>  E. 

ED    \  oir     o  if  m  l  0  i>  -  a  r  - 

|    10*  -  (  V  51  +  2)*  -  4.0M  feet, 
and  l>c     EC     E I>     2.WC  feet. 

# 

#  # 

CM)  Would  there  be  any  saving  In  equalizing  a 
simple  com|iound  engine  whom?  cylinders  are  20 
Inches  and  :<u  inches  diameter,  re»|*-ctivcly,  and  stroke 
48  inches,  the  engine  exhausting  against  the  atmos- 
phere? K.  K.  £■  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 

Ass.— By  "simple,"  wesup|M>>c  you  mean  an  ordi- 
nary compound  engine.  Your  question  is  not  very 
dearly  expressed.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  so  adjust 
the  cut-off  In  the  high-pressure  cylinder  as  to  equalize 
I in-  amounts  of  work  done  In  that  ami  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder.    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

* 

#  • 

(trftl  (at  Please  give  receipt  for  nickel-plating 
solution.  (fn  Can  you  tell  me  of  an  alloy  that  will 
not  tarnl-h  nor  corrode,  nor  leave  a  brassy  taste  in 
the  mouth  and  that  is  nearlv  or  quite  acid-proof? 

I*.  II.  K.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Ass.  — m>  One  part  of  nickel  salt— Ust  nickel 
ammonium  sulphate  .WW,  ( .V//,  ...  SO, c>  ll«(t—  in  is  to 
90  parts  of  dlttillcd  water  can  be  recommended, 
ib)  No:  the  cou))a>sition  of  alloys  is  the  result  of 
practical  experiments  nit  her  than  the  application  ol 
chemical  principles.  We  sup|iose  a  manufacturer 
of  uiusicnl  Instruments  such  as  trumjiet-,  bugles, 
etc.  can  give  you  readily  the  desired  alloy  eompo 
sitlon. 

#  * 

i  is',  i  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  melt  small 
I  .  .  .  -  of  platinum  so  that  they  will  run  together  '  I 
think  it  could  be  done  under'the  |»>sftlvc  carbon  of 


an  arc-lamp,  but  is  there  no  other  way?  The  weight 
of  the  platinum  would  not  amount  to  more  than  sev- 
eral grains.  W.  It.  (.'..  Toronto,  Ont. 

As«.—  I'lntinum  may  be  melted  by  means  of  the 
oxyhydrogeii  blowpipe  in  fumnccsspecially  prelum*! 
for  this  pur|«)se.  We  would  advise  you  to  get  a  piece 
of  platinum  of  the  desired  size  from  some  dealer  in 
chemical  supplies:  the  price  is  al»»ul  "•"cent,-  per 
gram. 

(07)  I  send  you  sarnplesof  nick  taken  from  a  rock 
that  crops  out  of  a  blulT  in  two  ledges  aU>ut  1  foot 
thick,  nnining  hack  under  the  surface  at  depths  of 
I  and  in  feet,  respectively.  Kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  n»ck. 

C.  K.  H  .  Laurel,  s.  r. 

Ans.— A  fine-grained  pebble  or  sand  conglomerate, 
heavily  stained  by  iron.   (Cannot  tell  whether  it  cm. 
tains  gold  or  silver  without  an  assay. 

*  • 

[WJ  I  have  a  piece  of  quart*  crystal  as  It  caui.- 
from  the  feldspar  quarry.  It  is  discolored  with  a 
Mlbstancc  that  looks  like' iron  rust.  Wll I  you  please 
t<-ll  me  how  to  clean  It? 

E.  K.  EL,  Richmond.  Maine. 

Ass.— If  rust  is  outside,  it  will  dissolve  off  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  is  iu  the  crystal,  however,  it 
cannot  U-  gotten  out. 

* 

*  * 

N  How  can  I  line  a  cast-iron  Untie  so  that  It 
will  resist  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid?  Is  lead  the 
only  material  to  use?  How  thick  should  the  lining 
be?  W.  McC.  Brandon.  Ms*i. 

A.vs. — The  Isittlc  should  be  lined  with  lead.  The 
thickness  of  the  lining  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
bottle :  |  to  J  of  an  inch  will  lie  sufficient. 

* 

*  ♦ 

.ii"  Will  you  kindly  give  the  formula  that  MrUI 
enable  me  to  solve  the  following  problem  :  What  Is 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  tliBt  must  be  bored  through 
a  6-lnch  sphere  in  order  to  remove  half  the  contents 
of  the  sphere?  Kindly  work  out  the  example  In 
detail.  L.  S.  B..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ass.— The  whole  volume  removed  consists  of  two 
equal  circular  segments  .Sand  6',  and  a  cylinder  f. 
We  have 

w  r< 

S  —      (2  -  3  cos  i  t  cos 1  x . ; 

a 

C  "  2*  r»(cos  x  -  cos**). 
2»r»„ 


Therefore,     2S  +  C 


2co8»jr). 


To  remove  (  w  )  part  of 

the  sphere  we  have. 

2  if  +  C-  ~  I  volume  of 

sphere). 
Therefore. 


2i«'  l-C 

2«r»  , 
or.       1 2 


3  a 


Jcos'-r' 


«  hence 


r 


ins'/  1 


To  remove  half  the  sphere  make  »  2; 

1 

then,  cos  f  —  j>  „  . 

or,      f  -  37°  W  21".  and  ti  -  r  sin  t  -  r. 

Hence  if  H  is  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  and  <t  b> 
the  diameter  of  the  hole,  we  have  </  -  2y  =  .60*3  I>- 
Kor 0-Inch  sphere  this  gives,  «f  -  2. inches. 
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101 1  In  the  accompanying  sketch  A  Wis  n  vertical 
post :  A  I'  is  a  horizontal  beam  of  wood  of  uniform 
rron-wtl.ui,  6  feet  long  and  weighing  M  imunds  ;  » 
i*  a  sheave  mid  the  distance  from  its  center  to  the 
center  line  of  the  I  warn  A  J>  is  3  feet.  The  rope  is 
attached  to  the  center  of  the  beam  A  />.  What  weight 
H'  will  just  sustain  .1  />  in  a  horizontal  position? 

A.  J.  J..  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Ans  —  You  have  neglected  to  give  either  the  radius 
R  of  the  sheave,  or  iU  horizontal  location.  Neg- 
lecting the  friction  of  the  sheave,  the  tension  T  on 


the  ro|*  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  IP.   The  ver- 
tical component  1'  of  this  tension  must  evidently  l»e 
equal  to  the  weight  /.  of  the  beam.   Hut  we  have 
»'  -  T  Mn  j,  and  accordingly,  also,  /.  =»  IF  sin  z.  or  IK  — 

l'  .  Angle  x  =  angle  H  C  A  +  angle  BCD,  and  to 
*in  i 

A  H 

determine  these  angles  we  have  tan  BCA  —  ^q— 

H 

V»  fa'' 


h  .  and  tan  II  CP  «  "  J! 


where  />  Is  «  of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  feet. 
Letting  <i  and  l>  represent  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  bottom;  I.  it*  thickness;  and  8,  the  allowable 
working  stress  in  the  material,  the  formula  for  thick- 


ness  is.  /  =  l"b\S{„L,^- 


The  sides  are  not 
uniformly  loaded,  but  the  same  formula  may  be 
applied,  using  instead  of  p  as  the  pressure  per 
square  inch 

•  » 

(lot)  Please  answer  the  following  questions :  fa) 
Enclosed  sketch.  Fig.  1.  shows  the  high-pressure  valve 
of  a  high-speed  tandem  comixmnd  engine.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  valve  has  no  inside  lap  on  one  end.  and 
has  negative  inside  lapon  the  other.   I  wish  to  know 


1 102)  How  many  |«>unds  of  water  at  lsO°  F.  will 
just  condense  1  pound  of  steam  at  213°  F.  ?  Plea** 
give  the  formula  vou  use  in  working  out  the  answer. 

D.  M..  Sew  York.  N.  Y. 

ANB. — Let  ir  -  weight  of  water  required ;  q  num- 
ber of  heat  units  contained  in  a  pound  of  water 
at  the  given  t«m|ierature  above  water  at  :«°  :  Vi 
heat  units  al*>ve  32°  contained  In  a  pound  of  water 
at  temjierature  of  steam  ;  h     latent  heat  of  steam  at 

given  tcmiieratnre.   Then  the  formula  1*  «•  -  ^  . 

In  the  question,  the  It  of  steam  at  213°  Is  B.  T.  U. 
ih  IHl.'J  B  T.  I".  and  </  14S.r.  B.  T.  V.  (  These  values 
must  l>e  obtained  from  the  steam  table,  i  Then. 

•** 

KB)  By  what  formula  can  I  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tides  and  tiottoin  of  an  open  rectangular 
tank  in  contain  a  given  number  of  gallons  ..f  water? 

C.  F.  C.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ana-The  bottom  of  the  lank  Is  a  rectangular  plate 
uniformly  loaded  with  p  founds  per  square  inch. 


1  „ 

A 

Ftc. 1. 

what  defect  in  the  valve-motion  this  arrangement  is 
supposed  to  offset,  and  if  there  would  lie  any  other 
way  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  accompanying 
diagram,  Fig.  2.  shows  high  compression,  but  In  my 
opinion  there  is  also  another  defect  which  is  worse. 
(b)  The  engine  in  question  was  made  by  J.  II. 
McEwen,  Bidgeway.  I"a.    I  suppose  you  are  familiar 
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Fia.  2. 


with  this  engine  and  can  explain  to  me  how  Its 
governor  acts.  lX»es  it  change  both  the  angle  of 
advance  and  the  eccentricity?  It  has  a  constant 
lead,  I  know.  A.  S.,  (iuanajuato.  Mexico. 

Am.— (a)  Being  unfamiliar  with  the  valve  motion 
of  the  McEwen  engine,  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
jwcullarity  of  the  Wine  necessitates  giving  the  valve 
a  different  inside  lap  at  the  two  ends,  but  as  both 
the  compression  and  the  release  srm  to  occur  at 
equal  distances  from  both  ends  of  the  stroke,  it  Is  no 
doubt  done  because  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  valve- 
motion.  Both  release  and  compression  l*gin  rather 
too  early,  and  the  point  of  cut-off  is  not  equal  at  the 
two  ends,  but  otherwise  we  .-an  see  no  defect  In 
the  diagram.  <fi>  All  we  know  aU.ut  the  McEwen 
governor  is  that  it  enjoys  a  good  reputation  for  close 
regulation. 

«*# 

1106)  ia»  Is  there  any  method  of  making  prints 
having  black  lines  on  white  ground  f  If  so.  will  you 
please  explain  it.  I'm  ran  you  recommend  a  good 
nook  on  wood-finishing?        <'■  A.      Ashley.  Pa. 

ANs  -To  obtain  prints  from  tracings  which  will 
have  black  lines  on  a  white  ground,  prepare  the 
following  solution  :  (ielatin.  or  gum  arable,  15  parts  : 
sulphate   of   iron,   ».  j*rts;   chloride  of  sodium. 
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9  put! !  gallic  acid,  2  parts;  perchloride  of  Iron,  16 
part* ;  water,  11U  )>Hrt.-.  Spread  this  over  the  paper 
with  a  sponge,  or  brush,  in  a  dark  or  dimly  lighted 
mom.  and  when  dry  expose  the  sheet  under  the 
tracing  to  strong  sunlight  for  10  minute*,  or  until 
the  paper  bleaches  out  white,  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
ing alone  remaining  yellow ;  then  remove  and  place 
in  a  cold-water  bath.  Sponge  the  print  thoroughly 
to  cleanse  it,  and  if  the  paper  is  strong  enough  scrub 
it  with  a  hard  brush.  The  line*  will  turn  black,  but 
the  ground  will  remain  white.  Any  yellowness 
or  muddlness  in  the  ground  may  be  removed  by 
immersing  the  print  In  a  very-  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  <5>  The  French  Polisher's  Man 
ual  can  be  obtained  through  The  Technical  Supply 
Co.,  Scranton,  Fa. 

* 

*  • 

(106)  I  have  a  dynamo  with  an  M-inrh  pulley  that  has 
Ui  run  1,400  revolutions,  and  I  want  to  drive  from  a 
shaft  making  90  revolu- 
tions by  nutting  in  an  old 
jack  shaft  that  has  two 
pulleys  of  36)  inches  and 
u  iuches  diameter, 
respectively.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  diameter 
of  the  pulley  required  on 
the  main  driving -shaft  A. 

G.  C,  Ilttsburg,  Fa. 
An*.— Making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  thickness  of 
the  belts,  but  allowing 
of  slip  for  each  drive,  this 
problem  is  worked  out  as 
follows:  Speed  of  Jack- 
shaft  equals  1.400  X  ^ 

X  1.02  313.53  revolutions. 
Diameter  of  pulley 
required  for  shaft  A  equal* 

313.58 

M  X    ^     X  1.02  «  <»i 
Inches. 

* 
♦  • 

(107)  («t  How  can  1 
find  the  site  of  radiator 
required  to  heat  an  office- 
mom  21  ft.  x  25  ft.  X  I  I  ft. 
high?  The  room  has  two 
doors,  each  3  ft.  fi  in.  «,  7  ft., 
and  Ave  windows,  each 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  ■  6  ft.  We  will  carry  100  pounds 
boiler-pressure.  I  Intend  to  put  a  pressure-regulating 
valve  between  the  main  steam-line  ami  the  radiator: 
temjierature.  in  office  to  be  about  70°  F.  161  Who  Is 
the  Inventor  of  skylight  glass  which  has  wire  netting 
imbedded  in  it,  and  where  can  I  obtain  the  glass? 

F.  <:.  O..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
A  sis. — i  u  i  Since  you  propose  to  use  a  pressure- regu- 
lator, we  presume  that  you  intend  to  reduce  the 
boiler- pressure  down  to  about  3  or  5  pound*  at  the 
radiators :  and  consequently  w  e  will  compute  the  radi- 
ating surface  required,  by  a  rule  commonly  used  for 
low-pressure  heating  work.  Kule :  Multiply  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  exposed  gloss  surface 
and  its  equivalent  in  exi>osed  wall  surface,  etc.  by 
.'>;  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
ordinary  direet  radiation  required  to  counteract  all 
lots  of  heat  by  conduction  through  the  walls  and 
windows.  It  is  customary  to  figure  outside  doors  as 
exposed  uluss  surface,  and  walls  are  usually  con- 
verted into  glass  equivalents  by  dividing  the  exposed 
wall  surface  by  t.  5,  6,  7,  H,  H,  or  10,  according  to  the 
kind  of  material  used  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
built.  On  top  of  all  this  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  location  of  the  building— whether  sheltered  or 
exposed  to  strong  winds— and  we  must  not  forget  to 
make  due  allowance  for  badly  fitting  windows,  loose 
U>ardlng.  etc..  all  of  which  can  only  be  determined 


-  H2  sq.  ft.,  nearly. 


by  a  survey  of  the  premises.  Assuming  that  your 
office  has  only  two  walls  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
that  the  Ave  windows  and  two  doors  are  in  these 
walls ;  also  assuming  that  the  floor,  ceiling.  and 
inside  walls  are  warm;  also  assuming  that  the 
exposed  walls  are  of  ordinary  construction ;  then  the 
amount  of  direct  radiation  required  will  In-  al«>uta* 
follows :  exposed  glass  surface  =  3.5  X  f>  X  5  -  105 
sq.  ft. ;  door  surface  (equivalent  to  glass)  3.5  x  7  X  2 
*-  49  sq.  ft ;  glass  equivalent  in  exposed  wall  surface, 
allowing  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  equals 
14  (25 +  21)  (KKt  +  49) 
6 

Radiation  -=  .:><  105  +  49  82(  USsq.  ft. 
It  is  customary  to  allow  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  for 
air  leakage.  If  we  allow  30  per  cent  in  your  case, 
then  the  total  amount  of  direct  radiation  you  require 
will  be  118  (-36  154  square  feet.  We  would  advise 
you  to  divide  the  total  amount  of  radiation  into  at 
least  3  radiators,  then  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
shut  off  the  heat  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  If  you  use  cast-Iron  radiators  we  would 
advise  you  to  place  a  safety  valve,  set  to  blow  off  at 
10  pounds,  on  the  radiator-side  of  the  regulator.  (6) 
We  do  not  know  who  Invented  the  skylight  glass 
referred  to.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Mississippi 
Wire  Glass  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  they  have 
branch-offices  in  all  cities. 


•tin 


i  ios<    Please  explain  the  process  of 
tj  j>e  "  photographs. 

J.  H.  I).,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

ANs.— A  piece  of  tin.  one  side  of  which  is  coated 
with  enamel.  Is  spread  with  a  thin  lilm  of  collodion, 
in  which  bromide  and  iodide  of  potash  or  ammonia 
are  dissolved.  The  tin  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  bromides  on  the 
surface  unite  with  the  silver  and  form  a  white  coat- 
ing on  the  plate  of  bromo  iodide  of  silver.  The  plate 
is  then  exposed  In  the  camera  while  still  wet.  and 
developed  by  pouring  over  Its  surface  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  After  development,  the  plate  is 
washed  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  washed  again,  dried,  and  varnished.  Tin 
type  plates  are  also  manufactured  In  the  same  man 
ner  as  dry  plates,  but  are  not  so  generally  used,  as 
the  dry  process  is  more  exjwnslve  than  the  wet  and 
does  not  yield  as  satisfactory  results.  The  directions 
for  working  the  dry  plates  I 


( 109 1    Please  give  a  formula  for  rinding  the  geomet- 
rical center  of  an  equal- 
1  egged  right-angled  tri 
angle,  that  is.  for  finding 
the  center  of  the  inscribed 
circle. 

\V  .  II.  W  .,  Jr.. 
New|«rt  News.  Va. 

Ans.— Since  the  triangle 
is  isosceles.  <l>.  the  bl- 
KCtor  of  the  vertical  angle,  bisects  the  base  per  pen 
dieularly  : 


hence, 


.1  l> 


A  I! 


A  It, 


Then.     <>  /» =  -l  /'  tan  22°  3W  -       tan  22°  30'. 

:  tan  x 


Now, 


tan  2j- 


1  tau-V 


Solving.  tan  22°  30"  -  |  2  1. 

Hence.  o  U     A,"  <  |  2  1). 
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and  Permanent  Centers— Three  Centers  in  a  Straight  Link. 


part  I. 


IF  WE  watch  a  complicated  machine  in 
operation,  we  observe  a  seemingly  great 
variety  of  motions.  Some  of  the  parts 
are  rotating  on  axles  or  shafts;  others  are 
sliding  in  guides ;  certain  connecting  links 
have  a  curious  complicated  movement, 
which  appears  to  be  partly  a  sliding  and 
partly  a  rotating,  or  turning;  still  other 
links  have,  perhaps,  a  screw-like  motion. 
These  motions  of  machine  parts,  and  of 
bodies  in  general,  furnish  an  interesting 
and  useful  subject  for  anal  yeie  and  study. 

All  motions  of  rigid  bodies  may  be  pri- 
marily divided  into  two  classes :  plnn? 
motion  and  non-plane  motion.  A  body  has 
plane  motion  when  it  moves  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  point  remains  always  in 
one  plane  during  the  motion,  the  planes  in 
which  the  different  points  of  the  body  move 
being  parallel.  Take,  for  example,  the  fly- 
wheel or  pulley ;  it  is  evident  that  any 
point  of  the  wheel  always  remains  in  a 
plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  shaft, 
and  that  the  planes  of  the  different  points 
are  parallel.  A  body  having  non-plane 
motion  moves  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
path  of  any  |>oint  is  a  curve  in  space  ;  that 
is,  a  curve  which  does  not  lie  in  a  plane.  A 
familiar  example  of  non-plane  motion  is  the 
motion  of  a  nut  on  a  bolt ;  as  the  nut 
advances,  it  turns  on  the  screw  so  thatevery 
point  of  it  in  describing  a  helical  path.  The 
universal  joint  is  another  instance  of  non- 
plane  motion.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  motions  met  with  in  practice  are  plane 


motions,  and  in  this  article  we  shall  restrict 
our  study  to  motions  of  that  class  ;  so  that, 
whenever  we  speak  of  motion,  or  say  a  body 
moves,  it  will  be  understood  that  plane 
motion  is  meant. 

Every  point  of  a  moving  body  describes  a 
curve  (or  a  straight  line)  in  the  plane  of  it« 
motion  ;  this  curve  we  shall  call  the  point- 
path.  The  direction  of  a  point's  motion  at 
any  instant  is  given  by  the  tangent  to  the 
point-path.  Thus,  suppose  the  point  a  of 
the  body  A,  Fig.  1,  moves  in  the  curved 
path  a  a".  When  the  point  is  at  a,  the  line 
ab— tangent  to 
the  path  at  a —  j 
shows  the  direc-  y  &  i  * 
tion  in  which  it 
is  moving  just  at 
that  instant. 
When  the  point 
is  at  a, ,  the  tan- 
gent n,  />,  shows 
its  direction  of  motion  ;  likewise,  the  tan- 
gent n,  6,  shows  the  direction  when  the 
point  is  at  «,.  It  must  be  carefully  noted 
that  the  tangent  gives  the  direction  of 
motion  just  at  the  particular  instant  that 
the  point  occupies  the  given  position.  If 
the  point  moves  ever  so  little  from  its  posi- 
tion at  a,  the  tangent  changes  its  direction. 

Since,  in  plane  motion,  all  points  are  mov- 
ing in  parallel  planes,  the  motion  of  the 
body,  whatever  its  size  or  shape,  will  be 
determined  by  the  motion  of  any  thin  slice 
parallel  to  the  plane  f>f  motion.    To  illus- 
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trate  this  point,  suppose  we  move  a  book  in 
any  manner  upon  the  surface  of  a  table ; 
then  the  motion  of  the  book  as  a  whole  will 
be  represented  perfectly  by  the  motion  of 
the  thin  cover  next  the  table.  This  method 
of  representing  a  solid  object  by  a  thin 
section  is  of  great  service,  for  we  may  con- 
sider the  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis 
replaced  by  the  rotation  of  the  plane  section 
about  the  point  where  the  axis  pierces  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
motion  of  a  body,  we  need  to  know  all 

about  the  motions 
of /w»/of  its  points. 
In  Fig.  2,  A  rep- 
resents  a  thin 
slice  of  a  l)ody. 
Suppose  we  stick 
an  axis  or  pin  p 
through  the 
body,  piercing 
the  slice  at  o  ;  the 
only  motion  the 
body  can  have  is 
a  rotation  about 
the  pin  as  a  center,  and  therefore  any  point 
of  the  slice,  as  a,  must  describe  a  circular  arc 
about  o  as  a  center.  The  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  point  «,  when  it  is  in  the 
position  shown,  is  along  ah,  the  tangent  to 
the  arc,  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  any 
other  point  in  is  along  the  tangent  in  n  to  its 
circular  path.  It  is  a  geometric  property  of 
the  circle  that  the  radius  <>a  which  joins 
the  center^  to  the  point  a  is  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  a  l> ;  likewise,  out  is  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  tangent  hi  ».  These  consider- 
ations lead  to  the  following  important 
principle  :  Tin  Hue  joiuimj  the  enter  of  rota- 
tion to  a  (jinn  point  in  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  point* x  motion  ;  conn  r*th/,  tin' 
center  ol  rotation  lien  in  n  line  ilraicn  throm/h 
the  moeimj  point  perpewlirnlar  to  the  direction 
of  the  point'*  motion  ;  (hot  w,  perpendicular  to 
the  point'*  ptith. 

This  principle  enables  us  to  determine  the 
motion  of  any  rigid  body,  provided  we 
know  the  motions  of  two  of  its  points. 
Suppose  H,  Fig.  to  be  a  moving  body,  and 
that  we  know  that  the  two  points  a  and  m 
are  moving  in  the  directions  shown  by  the 
lines  a  /»and  hi  n,  which  are,  respectively,  the 
tangents  to  the  paths  of  a  and  in.  If,  now, 
we  draw  through  o  the  line  <tc  perjiendicu- 
lar  to  o  It,  this  line  must  pass  through  the 
center  about  which  the  body  is  rotating. 
Likewise,  the  line  m  p  perpendicular  to  m  n 
must  also  pass  through  the  center,  which 
must,  therefore,  lie  at  the  intersection  o  of 


the  two  lines.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  body  continues  to  rotate  about  the 
center  o  for  any  length  of  time  ;  this  can 
only  happen  when  the  points  a  and  m  move 
in  circles  with  o  as  a  center,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  ease.  In  the  most  general 
case,  the  points  a  and  in  may  move  in  any 
curves  whatever.  Let  us  assume  in  the 
present  instance  that  «  is  moving  in  the 
path  ef  and  that  m  is  moving  in  the  path 
ah.  When  o  arrives  at  'i,  it  is  moving  in 
the  direction  nxhy;  at  the  same  instant  the 
point  hi  is  at  >»,  and  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion im,  n 1 .  Drawing  (ieq»endiculars  to  o,  l,x 
and  hi,  K,,  through  «,  and  hi,,  respectively, 
we  litid  the  center  of  rotation,  at  this  par- 
ticular  instant,  to  be  at  <»,. 

A  special  case  of  frequent  occurrence  is 
that  in  which  the  paths  of  the  two  given 
]>oints  a  and  m  are  parallel  straight  lines,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  perpendiculars  a  c 
and  m  p  are  also  parallel:  that  is,  their 
intersection  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  body.  A  motion  of  this  character  is 
called  a  translation. 

We  see  that  there  are  three  (and  only 
three)  kinds  of  plane  motion.  They  are  : 
(1 )  Rotation  about  a  fixed  or  permanent  axis, 
or  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  (  2)  Rotation 
about  a  center,  or  axis,  which  is  constantly 
changing  its 
position.  Fig.  .'5. 
(:5)  Translation, 
or  rotation, 
about  a  center 
at  an  infinite 
distance,  Fig.  4. 
An  example  of 
each  of  these 
m  otioiiK  is 
exhibited  in  the 
familiar  meeha- 
n  ism  of  the 
st  ea  m- engine. 
The  crank  and 
Hy-wheel  rotate 
about    a  fixed 

axis,  the  center  line  of  the  shaft, 
necting  rod  rotates  about  a  center  which  is 
itself  moving,  and  the  cross-head  has  a 
motion  of  translation. 

Kvery  plane  motion  is  a  rotation  about  an 
axis,  or  center,  which  lies  either  at  a  finite  or 
infinite  distance  from  the  moving  body.  If 
the  center  of  rotation  is  one  about  which 
the  body  rotates  for  an  instant  only,  as  », 
Fig.  .1,  it  is  called  an  inxtnntnncou*  center.  A 
center  about  which  a  body  rotates  perma- 
nently is  called  a  ti.ied,  or  permanent,  center. 


Fig. 
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So  far  we  have  considered  such  points  a? 

Fig.  2,  and  o,  Fig.  3,  merely  as  centers 
about  which  their  respective  bodies  are 
rotating  ;  there  is,  however,  another  concep- 
tion of  these  points  which  is  important.  In 
Fig.  2  we  have  assumed  that  the  body  -I  is 
moving  and  that  the  body  B  is  at  rest. 
Now,  motion  is  only  reUuire,  and,  so  far  as 
these  two  bodies  are  concerned,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  their  relative  motion  which  of 
the  two  is  moving  and  which  is  at  rest. 
For  example,  we  can  make  point  a  of  A 
coincide  with  point  ?  of  B,  either  by  rotat  ing 
.1  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
„  through  the  angle 

«  o  r.  or  by  rotating 
B  t  h ro  ugh  the 
same  angle  in  the 
opposite  direction, 
in  the  meantime 
keeping  A  station- 
ary. Similarly,  in 
Fig.  3,  the  body 
B  is  moving  rela- 
tively to  some  other  body,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  stationary,  and  the  instan- 
taneous rotation  of  //about  the  centers  may 
1k»  replaced  by  an  equal  rotation  of  the  sec- 
ond body  about  <>,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  both  caws  the  point  o  is  the  center  of 
rotation,  whichever  of  the  bodies  is  con- 
sidered as  moving ;  that  is,  the  center  » 
belongs  to  both  of  the  bodies.  Suppose  that 
the  l>odies  A  and  B,  Fig.  2,  are  moving 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  that  both  are 
moving  relatively  to  a  third  body,  i.  e.,  on 
the  surface  of  a  table  or  on  a  floor.  The 
point  •>  is  common  to  .1  and  B,  and  has  the 
xame  motion  whether  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  .1  or  to  B.  The  same  is  true 
if  o  is  an  instantaneous  center  ;  for  the  instant 
under  cotwideration,  it  is  the  point  (and the 
only  point)  which  is  common  to  .1  and  B, 
and  which  has  the  same  motion  whether 
considered  as  a  point  of  A  or  a  point  of  //. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  principles  so  far 
develofied  to  a  concrete  mechanism.  In  Fig. 
.i  is  shown  a  combination  of  four  bodies, 
'i,  /».  and  d ;  modifications  of  this  mecha- 
nism are  frequently  used  in  machinery.  We 
will  consider  the  link  d  as  stationary,  and 
*tudy  the  motions  of  the  other  three  links 
relative  to  it.  Links  a  and  r  being  joined 
directly  to  d,  must  rotate  about  the  joints 
f  'i  d  i  and  ( rd ),  respectively,  which  are  there- 
fore permanent  centers.  Considering  links  <i 
and  b,  if  one  moves  relatively  to  the  other,  it 
must  be  about  the  joint  (a  b);  for  a  like  rea- 
son, any  motion  of  b  relative  to  >;  must  be 


a  rotation  about  ( b  <•>.  Thus,  the  four  centers 
of  the  adjacent  links  are  the  four  joints, 
and  are  permanent  centers.  To  find  the 
center  of  the  motion  of  b  relative  to »/,  we 
observe  that  there  are  two  points  of  b,  viz., 
( a  b )  and  ( b  r ),  which  we  know  are  moving  at 
right  angle*  to  the  links  «  and  r,  respectively. 
The  point  ( n  b )  belongs  both  to  link  n  and  to 
link  b.  Considered  as  a  point  of  a,  its  path 
must  be  a  circle  with  (»  d)  as  a  center,  and 
its  direction  of  motion  must  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  a.  Considering  (<ib)  now  as  a  point 
of  6,  the  center  of  rotation  of  b  must  lie  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  a  b,  which  line  must  be  a  continuation  of 
the  link  a.  Likewise,  the  center  must  lie  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  (be),  which  is  a  continuation  of 
link  c.  Hence,  the  center  (bd)  of  the 
motion  of  b,  relative  to  d,  lies  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  continuations  of  links  a  and  <\ 
This  center  [bd)  may  be  looked  at  from  two 
points  of  view.  If  we  suppose  the  links  b 
and  (/  enlarged  so  as  to  include  (bd) — for 
this  purpose  we  may  imagine  two  sheets  of 
paper,  one  pasted  on  b  and  the  other  on  d — 
the  point  (bd)  is  the  center  about  which  b 
is  rotating,  considering  d  stationary  ;  con- 
versely, it  is  the  center  about  which  d  is  for 
the  instant  rotating,  considering  b  station- 
ary. If,  however,  both  h  and  d  are  moving, 
the  link  n,  for  example,  being  stationary, 
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then  the  point  (bd)  is  the  point  common  to 
links  b  and  rf.  which  has  the  same  motion 
whether  considered  as  a  point  of  b  or  as  a 
point  of  d.  The  instantaneous  center  ( n  c )  of 
the  motion  of  a,  relative  to  <\  i«  found  at  the 
intersection  of  the  continuations  of  links  b 
and  d  ;  it  is  the  point  common  to  the  links 
n  and  r. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  ."i  shows  that  the 
three  centers  belonging  to  any  three  links 
lie  in  a  straight  line  ;  thus  the  centers  (ac ), 
(a  d),  and  (c  d)  of  the  links  a,  r,  and  d,  lie 
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in  the  line  (a  c) — (c  d).  It  can  easily  be 
proved  that  this  must  be  true  of  any  three 
bodies  having  relative  motion.  Thus,  in 
Fig  6,  if  d  is  considered  as  stationary,  every 
point  of  a  must  rotate  about  (ad)  as  a 
center,  and  every  point  of  e  must  rotate 
about  (c  d)  as  a  center.  Now  (a  r),  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  point  common  to  a  and  c. 
Considered  as  a  point  of  a,  it  is  rotating 
about  a  d,  and,  therefore,  the  perpendicular 
to  its  direction  of  motion  must  pass  through 
(a  d);  considered  as  a  point  of  (c),  (a  r)  is 


rotating  about  (c  d)  as  a  center,  and  the 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion 
must  pass  through  (c  d).  Since  there  can 
be  but  one  perpendicular  to  a  line  at  a  given 
point,  and  since  this  perpendicular  passe* 
through  both  (ad)  and  (cd),  it  must  be  the 
line  joining  them.  Therefore,  (ac)  lies  on 
the  line  adjoining  (ad)  and  (r </>. 

The  use  of  the  instantaneous  center  in 
determining  the  velocities  of  the  moving 
links  of  a  mechanism  will  be  considered  in 
a  future  article. 
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Spekds  Now  and  in  the  Past— Cai-sk*  Affecting  the  Qikstion— The  Engineer  ok  Ways 

Share  in  the  Matter— Raiu-Joints. 


THE  demand  nowadays  is  for  increased 
speed  in  all  modes  of  transit.  The  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  have  within 
the  last  few  years  brought  the  variouB  cities 
and  towns  nearer  and  nearer  together,  as 
regards  amimunirntifm.  This  has  satisfied 
business  men  to  a  great  extent,  facilitating 
immensely,  as  it  has  done,  the  transaction 
of  business.  A  prospective  buyer  doesn't 
have  to  wait  for  an  agent  or  drummer  to 
come  along ;  he  can  talk  directly  with  the 
firm  itself  in  a  more  desirable  and  expedi- 
tious manner  than  by  letter,  the  expense  of 
such  a  proceeding  being  curtailed  in  many 
cases  by  the  use  of  special  telegraph  codes. 

But  the  business  man  is  not  content  with 
even  this.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  go  rapidly 
from  place  to  place  in  person,  and  this  desire 
is  shared  by  most  other  people.  Very  few 
persons  take  a  railroad  journey  for  pleasure, 
but  simply  because  they  want  to  get  to  some 
other  place.  In  case  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  truism,  we  would  instance  a  converse 
case — sea-travel,  which  many  indulge  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  journey  itself. 

Railroad  speeds  have,  on  some  roads, 
increased  greatly  of  late  years,  but  not  so 
much  as  many  people  might  imagine. 
Heavier  trains  are  hauled  nowadays,  but 
the  speeds  have  not  shown  a  very  marked 
increase,  especially  in  the  matter  of  sched- 
ule time.  This  is,  on  second  thought,  not 
a  matter  for  surprise.  First,  because  the 
railroads  are  more  crowded,  especially  in 


Europe,  and  secondly,  because  the  engine 
of  to-day  is  very  similar  to  what  it  was  30 
years  ago.  It  has  been  enlarged  all  around, 
'tis  true ;  larger  cylinders  are  being  used, 
larger  boilers,  higher  steam  pressures,  and 
all  parts  are  made  stronger  and  heavier,  but 
in  general  design  it  remains  very  much  the 
same.  The  engines  of  to-day  of  course  take 
heavier  loadB,  and  work  with  greater  econ- 
omy ;  the  average  speeds,  too,  are  perhaps 
somewhat  higher  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  this  is  greatly  due  to  better  signal- 
ling— the  adoption  of  the  block  system  and 
the  interlocking  apparatus ;  the  use  of 
automatic  continuous  brakes,  too,  permit 
of  these  higher  speeds  being  employed. 
But  the  maximum  speeds  of  the  engines 
themselves  25  years  ago,  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  those  of  to-day,  except  in  one  or 
two  exceptional  cases. 

In  hinting  at  retrogression,  the  writer  has 
in  mind  a  certain  English  road  whose  main- 
stay is  its  passenger  traffic.  This  road  now 
runs  the  majority  of  its  through  expresses 
from  London  to  a  certain  town  in  70  min- 
utes— one  a  day,  each  way,  however,  being 
timed  to  do  it  in  <>o  minutes  ( we  italicize  the 
"timed"  advisedly).  Now,  30  years  ago 
the  schedule  time  was  GO  minutes,  and 
they  made  it,  too.  The  traffic  was  less 
crowded,  of  course,  and  the  cars  were 
smaller,  but  the  loads  were  proportional  to 
the  power  and  weight  of  the  engines. 
Again,  during  the  "  race  to  the  North"  that 
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has  been  indulged  in  during  the  last  few 
summers  in  Givat  Britain,  the  majority  of 
engine?  employed  have  been  old  types. 
Some  noteworthy  running  on  the  L.  N.  W. 
was  done  by  Webbs'  4-coupled  Precedent  class 
with  78-inch  drivers.  These  engines,  how- 
ever, are  practically  the  same  as  they  were 
'JO  years  ago.  As  time  progressed,  and  the 
rival  concern  began  to  make  the  pace  hot, 
t  he  above  company  trotted  out  the  old  Lady 
of  the  Lake  class,  first  built  by  Ramsbottom 
as  much  as  35  years  ago.  They  had  a  single 
pair  of  drivers,  91 J  inches  diameter,  16- by 
24-inch  cylinders,  1,100  square  feet  of  heating 
surface,  and  only  weighed  60,500  pounds, 
25,750  of  which  was  on  the  drivers.  The 
boiler  was  48  inches,  outside  diameter,  and 
its  center  was  but  6  feettfj  inches  above  rail- 
level.  With  a  load  of  not  more  than  about  6 
of  their  6-whecled  coaches,  these  engines  can 
hold  their  own  to  this  day.  The  East  Coast 
route  relied  chiefly  on  a  type  of  engine  first 
built  nearly  30  years  ago,  and  practically  the 
same  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of.  These 
also  had  single  drivers,  07  inches  diameter, 
however,  in  this  case. 

It  is  often  stated  in  print  that  the  (J.  W. 
R.  (England)  in  1840  ran  trains  at  50  miles 
an  hour,  and  had  engines  that  made  80 
miles  per  hour  without  a  train.  The  former 
statement  is  true  enough,  but  the  latter 
must  not  Ix;  taken  too  literally.  Few  men 
would  like  to  run  a  "  light  "  engine  (that  is, 
one  without  a  train)  at  top  speed.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  car  or  two  behind  to 
steady  her.  Doubtless  the  speed  mentioned 
was  attained  with  a  very  light  load  on  a 
down  grade. 

There  are  not  many  regular  trains  running 
nowadays  at  a  schedule  speed  of  more  than 
53  miles  per  hour.  Why  shouldn't  they  be 
timed  at  60?  By  far  the  fastest  train  in  the 
world  is  the  one  that  runB  from  Camden  to 
Atlantic  City  in  the  summer  months.  This 
makes  the  55J  miles,  start  to  stop,  in  from 
47  to  50  minutes,  regularly.  Still,  the  max- 
imum speeds  are  not  always  attained  by 
expresses.  Often  the  fastest  running  is  done 
by  the  stopping  trains.  The  highest  degree 
<>f  skill  and  judgment  is  by  no  means  called 
forth  solely  on  the  fastest  and  most  impor- 
tant trains,  where  there  is  a  through  run,  a 
clear  road,  and  not  much  likelihood  of 
overloading.  Everything  is  done,  in  fact,  to 
ensure  their  getting  through  "on  time." 
But  with  a  stopping  train  much  time  is  often 
lost  at  stations  by  tardy  baggagemen,  or 
through  late  connections,  or  in  waiting  for 
the  mails.    If,  under  these  circumstances. 


the  engineman  doesn't  put  his  best  leg  fore- 
most and  make  up  a  lot  of  the  lost  time,  he 
doesn't  advance  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
superior  officers.  On  such  trains  one  is 
likely  to  experience  much  faster  bursts  of 
speed  than  on  the  more  prominent  and 
popularly-known  expresses  ;  in  fact,  on  the 
stopping  trains  the  running  often  becomes 
right-down  reckless. 

As  regards  the  accelerating  of  the  journey 
as  a  whole,  there  are  many  points  to  be 
considered,  militating  for  or  against  it, 
which  we  propose  to  consider  briefly  and 
in  a  general  way,  classifying  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  road ;  its  freedom 
from  curves  and  grades. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  track  itself. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  rolling  stock. 

4.  The  operation  and  management  of  the 
traffic  department. 

5.  The  wind  and  weather. 

6.  Safety  appliances.  (The  block  system 
of  signaling.  Interlocking  apparatus.  Con- 
tinuous brakes.    Double  tracks. ) 

7.  The  capacity  of  the  engine  itself. 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  n-ork :  Great  skill  is  now 
evinced  in  railroad  location,  avoiding  sharp 
curves  and  grades  as  far  as  possible.  They 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know  it  all  in  those 
early  days  ;  we've  all  had  to  learn,  and  we 
have  also  profited  by  other  people's  mis- 
takes. There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of 
the  earlier  lines,  if  laid  out  afresh,  would  be 
easier  and  shorter,  a  freer  use  being  made  of 
cuts,  tunnels,  and  embankments. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  country  passed  through,  and  also  on  the 
financial  standing  of  the  company.  Some- 
times the  choice  lies  between  sharp  curves 
and  grades  on  the  one  hand,  and  cuts,  tun- 
nels, and  embankments  on  the  other.  If, 
however,  the  traffic  is  to  be  predominatingly 
passenger,  and  money  is  plentiful,  we  may 
assume  that  the  road  will  be  pretty  easy — 
that  is,  comparatively  free  from  curves  and 
grades— and  then  a  certain  acceleration  of 
schedule  time  may  be  counted  upon. 

2.  The  (fitality  of  the  track  itxslf  will  prove 
an  important  feature  in  the  raising  of  train 
speeds.  We  want  the  engine  and  cars  to 
move  forward  all  the  time;  all  motion  in 
any  other  direction  is  wasted.  It  seems 
obviouB  that  all  lateral  swaying,  vertical 
pitching,  etc.  will  detract  to  some  extent 
from  the  speed. 

A  great  deal  of  unsteady  running  is  due  to 
the  track  itself.  It  may  be  ballasted  badly, 
cither  an  unsuitable  material  being  used  or 
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the  work  being  carelessly  done.  Large 
hand-packed  Atone*  or  a  good  furnace  slag, 
for  bottom  ballast,  and  broken  stone  on 
clean  ahingle  for  top  ballast,  make  a  good 
track.  Whatever  the  material  used,  how- 
ever, it  should  !>e  accompanied  by  good 
drainage.  If  water  accumulates  in  the 
ballast,  evil  results  will  ensue  ;  the  ties  will 
remain  wet  and  then-fore  decay  the  sooner. 
If  in  addition  to  being  badly  drained,  the 
ballast  is  also  dirty,  the  up-and-down  work- 
ing of  the  ties  due 
to  the  constant 
passing  of  trains, 
will  churn  t  h  e 
road-bed  into 
mud,  and  so  cause 
the  ties  to  sink 
more  a  n  d  more 
under  passing 
loads.  These 
depressions  in  the  track  will  have  a  retarding 
effect  on  the  speed.  It  is  also  important  to 
have  a  rail  with  plenty  of  strength,  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  deflection,  l'ctcr  llarlow,  an 
engineer,  some  years  ago  investigated  the 
matter  of  increased  tractive  force  required, 
due  to  this  deflection.  Fig.  1  represents 
the  |>art  of  the  rail  between  two  ties.  The 
wheel,  after  passing  over  a,  deflects  the  rail 
and  therefore  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane  ; 
from  h  it  has  to  ascend  another  similar 
plane.  Harlow 
showed  that  the 
momentum  ac- 
quired in  falling 
down  the  first  half 
of  the  span  did  not 
compensate  for  the  I 
work  done  in  get- 
ting up  the  second 

half,  and  that  the  result  was  equivalent  to 
a  continuous  additional  slope,  necessitating 
an  increase  of  tractive  force  that  becomes 
of  material  importance  in  the  long  run. 

This  was  proved  both  in  actual  experi- 
ment, as  above,  and  also  mathematically  by 
Sir  (i.  (J.  Stokes.  Whether  it  "cuts  much 
ice  "  or  not.  it  at  least  points  out  to  us  what 
to  look  after.  In  any  future  material 
increase  in  speeds  the  track  will  play  an 
important  part.  Knpineers  are  even  now 
continually  laying  down  stronger  rails,  both 
on  account  of  heavier  stock  and  higher 
speeds.  100-pound  rails  are  in  use  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Kngland.  We  have  seen, 
then,  the  importance  of  a  good  solid  track, 
well  laid  and  drained  ;  the  gauge  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to  and  varied  to  suit  each 


curve.  Although  a  *o/»»/  bed  is  a  desid- 
eratum, still  it  must  not  be  rigid  or  inelastic. 
The  evil  of  this  was  shown  in  early  rail- 
roading days.  A  road  was  laid  on  solid 
blocks  of  stone,  nothing  interposing  bet  ween 
the  latter  and  the  rails,  and  the  stone  IkmI 
being  continuous.  The  result  was  that  the 
rolling  stock  was  shaken  to  pieces ;  the 
track  was  too  ban!  and  unyielding. 

However  good  the  track  may  be  and  how- 
ever strong  the  rails,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  the  rail-joints  as  the  weak  spot.  Con- 
siderable ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  this 

connection,  much  of 
which  might  profit- 
ably have  been  be- 
stowed in  other  ways. 
It's  no  use  having  all 
but  one  of  the  links  of 
a  chain  sound;  they 
must  all  he  right.  tJood  rail-joints  are 
wasted  on  a  badly  |>acked  or  drained  road- 
bed, or  on  ties  that  are  too  soft  or  too 
widely  spaced  to  secure  the  proper  bearing- 
surface  for  the  rail.  We  lay  our  ties  nearer 
together  than  they  do  in  Kngland,  both 
because  timber  is  cheajwr  here  and  also 
because  our  flanged  rail  does  not  present 
the  same  amount  of  bearing  surface  that 
their  chair  df>es.  On  account  of  the  wider 
spacing  of  the  ties  it  would  seem  that  their 
rails  ought  to  be  stronger  than  ours.  True, 
our  engines  and  cars  are  much  heavier  ;  but 
there's  not  much  difference  in  the  wheel- 
loads. 

The  rail  deflection  is  still  further  increased 
when  we  come  to  a  joint,  for  no  joint  ever 
devised  ( or  likely  to  be )  is  as  rigid  as  the 
solid  rail.  Also,  when  the  wheel  passes  over 
a  joint  t  hat  is  either  inherently  weak  or  has 
l>ecome  loose — through  the  bolts  slacking 
back  or  the  holes  having  worn — the  wheel 
(see  Fig.  2)  deflects  the  rail  m  and  there- 
fore strikes  the  rail  /*  a  violent  blow. 

Now,  the  repetition  of  this  blow  at  every 


rail-joint,  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and 
occurring  to  every  wheel  of  each  vehicle, 
undoubtedly  det  racts  from  t  he  speed  ;  for  we 
may  regard  the  rail-end  as  striking  the 
vlur/x  and  tending  to  drive  them  backwards. 
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It  certainly  does  not  minister  to  the  comfort 
of  irassengers,  as  any  one  who  has  traveled 
in  Europe  can  testify  :  this  bumping  in  much 
more  in  evidence  there  than  here.  The 
easiest  road  in  England  is  the  <i.  W.  K.  ;  t  his 
runs  on  longitudinal  continuous  ties.  It  is 
ditlicult  N>  drain  such  a  track,  however.  The 
humpiug-joint  alluded  to  can  lie  minimi/.ed 
by  putting  in  oO-foot  railg  instead  of  30- foot. 
This  is  done  on  some  roads.  Also,  the  ends  of 
the  rails  can  Ik*  cut  at  an  angle,  as  at  (a), 
Fig.  instead  of  st  raight  across.  Rails  thus 
cut  can  Ire  supplied  at  about  the  same  cost 
as  ordinary  ones  ;  it  is  strange,  therefore, 
that  they  have  not  come  into  more  general 
use.  About  the  only  object  ion  raised  against 
them  is  that  if  the  ends  should  ever  butt 
together  ( in  very  hot  weather)  the  tendency 
is  for  them  to  Ire  displaced  sideways,  as 
shown  at  l  M,  Fig.  ...  With  this  kind  of  rail 
though,  we  can  employ  great  lengt  hs,  as  the 
necessary  -extra  owning  at  the  ends  (  required 
on  account  of  the  increased  expansion  ;  is  less 
objectionable  than  when  cut  straight  across. 

(  To  t*  O 


Although,  as  remarked,  the  value  of  a  good 
joint  is  discounted  by  a  bad  track,  still  it 
behoves  us  to  get  as  good  a  one  as  possible. 
At  first  sight  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  joint  shown  in  <i,  Fig.  4,  was  the 
best  to  use,  as  here  the  weak  place  (the 
space  between  rail-endB )  is  supported  directly 
on  the  tie.  But  experience  has  universally 
demonstrated  that  the  arrangement  shown 
in  b  is  the  better  one.  This  is  called  a  sus- 
pended joint.  The  first  one  is  a  supported 
joint.  In  England  the  pitch  of  the  ties 
varies  from  24  inches  at  the  rail-joint  up  to 
3tt  inches  at  center  of  rail  length,  the  pitch 
gradually  increasing.  In  this  country  the 
pitch  is  uniform,  about  is  inches.  Ties 
should  be  well-seasoned  before  using.  To 
preserve  them  from  decay,  ants,  etc.  they 
are  treated  chemically,  either  ereomttul  or 
bnrni  lizxl.  The  latter  process  rusts  the  spikes 
away,  however,  while  the  former  preserves 
them  ;  anything  which  tends  to  impair  the 
tightness  and  compactness  of  the  track 
should  be  avoided. 
utinii'il.) 
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\  KITCin-'X  Ijoiler  is  simply  a  reservoir 
/A,  or  storage  tank  to  receive  hot  water 
and  retain  it  until  it  is  drawn  off  at 
some  of  the  faucets  in  the  building.  Its 
oajtaeity  should  tie  such  as  to  stoiv  a  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  the  occupants  of  the  building,  at  all  times. 
Although  the  most  common  practice  in  the 
I'nited  States  is  to  place  t  he  Ixiiler  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  quite  close  to  the  kitchen 
stove  or  range,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is 
the  only  place  for  its  location.  Neither  does 
it  follow  that  this  is  the  best  place,  under 
all  circumstances.  The  advantages  of  this 
location  for  the  hot  water  storage  tank  are 
so  numerous  that  plumliers.  without  con- 
sidering the  matter,  simply  set  the  tank 
then-  ljccause  they  know  from  past  exper- 
ience that  good  results  will  be  obtained  by 
placing  t  he  tank  close  to  the  range. 

This  practice  seems  to  have  given  the 
name  "kitchen  boiler"  to  the  hot  water 
storage  tank,  because  it  appears  that  no 


matter  when'  the  boiler  is  to  l>e  set.  or  from 
what  source  t he  water  in  it  will  Ire  heated, 
it  will  still  Ire  called  a  kitchen  boiler. 

Whether  the  name,  kitchen  boiler,  is  a 
misnomer  or  not,  will,  of  course,  dc|>end 
upon  the  location  of  the  boiler,  or  its  duty. 
We  will  not  consider  this  matter  hem', 
however,  but  rather  proceed  to  study  the 
different  methods  of  fitting  up  boilers  or 
storage  tanks  located  at  different  jroints, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  in  a  clear  manner  we 
will  first  study  the  transmission  of  heat 
fmm  the  burning  coals  in  the  range  to  the 
water  in  the  tank. 

One  of  nature's  clearly  defined  laws  is 
that  heat  will  always  pass  U'tween  bodies 
having  unequal  temperature  ;  it  will  always 
flow  in  the  direction  of  the  colder  body  and 
o|remte  to  raise  its  tenqrerntuiv  until  all  the 
bodies  have  the  same  tenqrerature.  For 
example,  place  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  heat  will  rapidly  pass  from 
the  iron  to  the  water  and  raise  its  tempera- 
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ture.  It  will  continue  to  heat  the  water 
until  the  iron  and  the  water  are  at  the  same 
temperature.  Or,  if  we  place  a  piece  of 
what  we  call  cold  iron  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  the  same  thing  will  happen,  i.  e., 
heat  will  flow  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder 
body,  in  thiB  case  from  the  water  to  the 
iron,  until  both  bodies  finally  reach  the 
same  temperature. 

Since  the  ordinary  coal  fire  has  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  water-back  and  the 
water  it  contains,  it  follows  that  the  water- 
back  (which  is  usually  a  cast  iron  closed 
box  having  a  partition  cast  inside),  will 
receive  heat  from  the  fire.  This  will  tend 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water-back 
to  a  point  near  that  of  the  fire,  but.  as  the 
water-back  rises  in  temperature,  heat  flows 
from  this  iron  body  to  the  water  which  it 
envelops.  Tin-  particles  of  water  in  con- 
tact with  the  inner  surface  of  the  water- 
back,  being  thus  heated  and  consequently 
expanded,  or  made  less  dense,  are  buoyed 
upward,  so  to  speak,  and  rise  in  the  pipe 
which  connects  the  top  of  the  water-back  to 
the  side  of  the  boiler,  colder  water  entering 
the  bottom  of  the  water-back  by  the  pipe 
which  joins  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
This  movement  of  the  water  between  the 
water-back  and  the  boiler  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  "range  circulation,"  and  the 
force  of  gravity  is  the  power  which  moves 

the  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  gravity  circulation 
between  a  water-back  and  a  boiler,  or, 
indeed,  between  any  other  points,  there 
must  be  a  difference  between  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  water  in  either  tube  or  chamber, 
which  connects  the  two  points.  The  tube 
which  contains  the  least  dense,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  hottest,  water  is  called  the  "  flow 
pipe,"  and  the  other  is  called  the  "return 
pipe."  The  velocity  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent will  depend  upon  the  difference  between 
the  mean  density  of  the  water  in  the  flow 
pipe  and  that  in  the  return  pipe,  or  cham- 
ber; also,  upon  the  vertical  height  of  the 
circulating  current  above  the  water-back, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  upon  resistances  to  the 
current,  due  to  friction,  change  in  direction 
of  the  current,  etc. 

The  student  now  understands  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  circulation  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  he  should  be  better  enabled 
to  reason  out  systems  of  circulation  adapted 
to  the  varied  conditions  which  exist  in 
building  construction. 

In  this  article  we  will  treat  upon  two 
extreme  or  unusual  cases,  one  being  that  in 


which  the  hot  water  storage  tank  must  be 
placed  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and 
the  other  that  in  which  the  tank  must  be 
placed  in  the  basement,  and  lower  than  the 
point  at  which  the  water  will  l>e  heated. 

Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  the  former 
case.  The  storage  tank  a  is  located  on  the 
top  floor,  and  lower  than  an  ordinary  house 
tank  /»,  which  we  will  suppose  supplies 
water  to  the  building.  The  cold  water  tank 
l>  joins  a  by  a  communication,  or  cold  water 
feed-pipe  c,  and  n  joins  the  water-back 
in  the  kitchen  range  »/  by  means  of  two 
pipes,  e  and  f.    This  apparatus  operates  as 


Fig.  1. 

follows:  Water  in  b  flows  by  gravity 
through  r  into  a,  then  down  through  the 
pipe  «  which  joins  the  bottom  of  a  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water-back.  The  water  then 
j>asses  through  the  water- back  and  rises  in 
/until '»  is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level 
of  the  upper  end  of  /,  which  stands  about 
half  way  up  inside  a,  or  joins  its  sides  at 
about  the  same  level.  The  lower  end  of  / 
joins  the  top  of  the  water-back.  The 
pipe  g  joins  the  top  of  >i,  which  is  closed 
water-tight  and  delivers  openly  over  the 
top  of  l>.  The  pipe  h  joins  n  near  its 
top.  or  at  least  at  a  point  below  the  level  of 
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the  bottom  of  the  supply  tank  l>.  Branches 
are  taken  from  this  pipe  to  the  several  fix- 
tures in  the  building.  When  the  system  is 
entirely  filled  with  water,  and  before  a  fire 
is  started  in  the  range,  the  water  through- 
out is,  practically  speaking,  at  rest,  i.  e., 
there  is  no  perceptible  motion  to  any  part, 
and  the  density,  or  temperature,  is  equal 
throughout. 

When  a  fire  is  started  in  the  range  d, 
water  in  the  water-back  will  become  heated 
and  will  rise  in  /,  very  slowly  at  first, 
increasing  in  velocity  as  the  pipe  /  becomes 
heated.  As  the  hot  water  flows  from  d 
through  /  and  into  a,  an  equal  weight  of 
cold  water  flows  from  n  down  through  and 
into  d  to  replace  it.  This  movement  of  the 
water  we  call  circulation  between  the  range 
and  the  storage  tank,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  heat  is  conveyed  from  the  range  to  the 
water  in  the  storage  tank,  the  water  itself 
being  the  conveyor  of  heat.  The  hottest 
water  will  always  rise  to  the  highest  points, 
because  it  is  less  dense  than  colder  water, 
conseqnently  the  hottest  water  in  the  appa- 
ratus shown  will  always  rise,  or  tend  to  rise, 
to  the  top  of  the  storage  tank  a,  and  because 
of  this  the  distributing  pipe  h  draws  water 
from  the  top  of  a. 

Circulation  between  a  and  d  will  continue 
so  long  as  /  is  warmer  than  e,  or  rice  t  erm. 
When  these  pipes  reach  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  water  they  contain  becomes  equal 
in  density,  and  circulation,  consequently, 
will  cease. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  same  building,  contain- 
ing the  same  fixtures,  house  tank  and 
range,  fitted  up  in  a  different  manner.  The 
object  here  is  to  have  the  hot  water  storage 
tank  <t  located  in  the  basement,  as  shown. 

We  know  that  if  the  boiler  and  the  range 
are  connected  by  two  pipes  dropping  directly 
from  the  range  to  the  boiler,  circulation 
will  not  take  place  between  these  points, 
because  the  hot  water,  obedient  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  will  remain  in  the  water- 
back  and  t  he  cold  water  in  the  boiler.  There 
will  be  no  force  present  which  will  raise  the 
cold  water  to  the  water-back,  and  so  dis- 
place the  hot  water  and  cause  it  to  flow 
down  to  the  boiler.  The  water  would  sim- 
ply remain  in  the  water-back  until  part  of 
it  was  converted  into  steam,  when,  by  the 
enormous  expansion  of  the  water  so  changed 
to  the  gaseous  state,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hot  water  would  be  forced  down  the  pipes 
which  connect  the  water-back  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  water-back  then  being  full  of  steam 
instead  of  water,  would  soon  become  over- 


heated. Such  a  condition  is  usually  made 
manifest  by  snapping  or  hammering  and 
rumbling  sounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  force  or  power  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  hot  water  to  descend  to 
the  boiler  and  thereby  secure  a  circulation 
between  the  boiler  and  the  range,  the  flow 
pipe  /  is  extended  vertically  upward  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  will  allow,  then 
returned  and  dropped  downward  to  the 
boiler,  as  shown  by /and  <•  in  Fig.  2. 

When  this  system  is  full  of  water  and 
before  a  fire  is  started  in  the  range,  the 
water  will  be  at  rest  throughout  the  system, 
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Fig.  L 

as  in  the  preceding  case,  because  the  tem- 
perature throughout  is  equal.  But  as  soon 
as  a  fire  is  started  in  the  range  and  the 
water-back  becomes  heated,  the  hot  water 
will  proceed  to  flow  up  /,  and  circulation 
will  commence.  As  it  rises  in  /the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  will  increase  until  the  hot 
water  reaches  the  top  of  the  loop  formed  by 
e  and/,  when  it  will  have  obtained  its  max- 
imum velocity.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  >'  is  still  filled  with  cold  water,  while/ 
is  now  filled  with  water  at  a  higher  temjx'r- 
ature,  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  call  hot. 
The  density  of  the  water  in  the  columns 
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<  anil  /  being  unequal,  it  follows  that  the  hot 
w.iUt  will  flow  down  <  and  take  tin-  place 
of  tin-  cold  water,  which  thus  fall*  into  the 
boiler.  The  velocity  of  the  circulation  will 
now,  however,  begin  to  decrease,  ljeeause 
a*  the  hot  water  descends  in  <■  the  mean 
density  of  the  water  in  this  tube  will 
approach  that  of  the  water  in/.  The  tube 
<,  however,  cannot  attain  a  temperature  as 
high  as  /,  because  the  hot  water  will  have 
given  off  some  of  its  heat  to  the  atmosphere, 
etc.,  Ik- fore  it  travels  very  far.  and  the  lower 
the  velocity  of  circulation  the  more  heat 
will  be  given  off  by  a  certain  weight  of 
water  in  a  given  time,  consequently  the 
slower  the  circulation  the  greater  will  be 
the  difference  l>etween  I  he  densities  of  the 
water  in  the  tubes  >■  and  /.  It  will  thus  be 
oWrved  that  circulation  must  take  place 
K'tween  the  range  and  the  boiler. 

Then*  is  one  feature  in  this  arrangement, 
however,  which  we  must  not  leave  uncon- 
sidered, which  is.  that  a  certain  drag  is  made 
upon  the  circulation  by  connecting  the 
water-lmek  feed  pi|>c  i  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  sis  shown.  When  the  boiler  is  Idled 
with  hot  water,  the  column  of  cold  water  in 
this  pipe  really  forms  a  resistance  which 
must  be  overcome  by  a  difference  in  density 


-between  «■  and/.  The  effect  of  cold  water 
in  /  and  hot  water  in  n  is  contrary  to  the 
effect  of  hot  water  in /and  colder  water  in  >\ 
Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the  actual 
effective  force  which  operates  to  circulate 
the  water  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrows,  is,  the  mean  density  of  the  water  in 
/,  plus  the  mean  density  of  the  water  in  », 
minus  the  mean  density  of  the  water  in 
plus  the  mean  density  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler. 

When  a  system  of  piping  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  is  employed,  particular  cure 
must  U'  taken  to  arrange  the  work  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  water- back  cannot  be 
accidentally  drained  empty  by  shutting  the 
water  off  and  draining  the  branches  for 
repair*.  It  should  U>  so  arranged  that  the 
hot  water  may  be  shut  off  from  the  fixtures 
without  interfering  with  the  range  circula- 
tion. This  can  Im»  easily  accomplished  by 
placing  stop  cocks  where  shown  in  the 
ligun'. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  although 
we  illustrate  and  describe  a  method  of  con- 
necting up  a  boiler  in  the  basement  to  a 
range  above  it,  we  do  not  recommend  its 
use,  when  it  is  possible  to  locale  the  boiler 
higher  than  the  range. 
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THE  growth  of  urban  populat  ion  hat*  been 
very  rapid  during  recent  years,  show- 
ing a  remarkable  increase  in  t  he  popu- 
lation of  nearly  all  cities  and  towns,  but 
more  especially  of  the  large  cities.  This 
condition  hat*  rendered  more  complex  the 
problems  confronting  the  civil  engineer 
working  along  the  lines  of  water-supply  and 
sewerage.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
greatly  augments  the  flood  of  sewage  poured 
into  the  streams,  polluting  the  natural 
sources  of  water-supply,  and  also  intensifies 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  the  demand  for 
pure  water. 

Sewage  is  the  term  applied  to  the  solid 
and  liquid  wastes  of  the  human  economy,  as 
well  as  to  street  washings  and  factory  wastes, 
and  also  to  the  water  combined  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  removal.    The  popular 


idea  regarding  sewage  is  simply  that  it  is 
something  so  essentially  repulsive  that  it 
must  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  ;  and  the 
old  principle  of  <>nt  «/  fight  nut  of  mind  ap- 
plies. So  long  as  the  sewage  does  not  offend 
the  popular  senses,  it  receives  little  popular 
attention. 

This  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  in 
regard  to  sewage  is  radically  wrong,  and 
has  much  retarded  the  development  of 
sewerage  as  a  science.  The  waste  of  the 
human  system  is  as  certainly  a  vital  and 
unavoidable  fact  of  existence  as  is  the  food 
on  w  hich  it  subsists ;  and  the  important 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  waste  under 
sanitary  conditions  should  neither  be 
evaded  nor  ignored,  but  should  be  met 
fairly,  and  dealt  with  upon  its  merits. 

In   most    country  districts    and  small 
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village*,  and  in  many  outlying  suburbs,  the 
sewage  is  discharged  into  vaults  and  cess- 
pools, where  it  remains  to  putrefy,  con- 
taminating the  surrounding  earth  and  atmos- 
phere. Though  producing  the  most  unsani- 
tary conditions,  it  is  hidden  from  view,  and, 
consequently,  receives  no  further  attention. 
In  cities,  the  sewage  is  removed  promptly 
by  the  sewers,  before  offensive  conditions 
can  arise.  So  far  as  the  popular  mind  is 
concerned,  it  has  disappeared  ;  what  more 
can  be  desired  ?  That  the  sewers  are  merely 
conduits  for  removing  the  sewage  to  other 
localities,  and  that  the  sewage  thus  removed 
may  produce  offensive,  unsanitary,  and  even 
dangerous  conditions  in  the  localities  where 


to  prevent  it,  have  done  much  toward 
directing  attention  to  other  forms  of  sewage 
disposal. 

That  every  riparian  proprietor  is  entitled 
to  have  the  stream  on  which  his  realty  is 
situated  flow  past  his  domain  in  its  natural 
course  and  condition,  is  an  old  and  well- 
established  principle  of  law  ;  and  from  this 
principle  is  derived  directly  the  almost 
equally  well-established  doctrine  that  to 
pollute  a  public  stream  is  to  maintain  a  com- 
mon nuisance.  Although  the  necessities 
and  conditions  of  modern  society  require 
some  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  this 
broad  principle,  it  is  accepted  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  sound  legal  doctrine.  The 
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discharged,  are  features  of  the  matter  having 
little  popular  interest. 

The  most  common  method  of  disposing  of 
sewage  is  to  discharge  it  into  the  nearest 
stream  or  ot  her  body  of  water.  This  method 
of  disposal  is  convenient  and  cheap,  and, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  permissible.  If, 
however,  where  this  method  of  disposal  is 
employed,  the  discharged  sewage  funny 
more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
volume,  the  water  may  become  so  polluted 
as  to  be  not  only  wholly  unfit  for  any 
domestic  use,  but  also  a  dangerous  menace 
t«i  towns  whose  water-supplies  are  derived 
from  the  same  streams  lower  down.  The 
objections  of  such  towns  to  the  pollution  of 
their  water-supply,  and  the  legal  proceed- 
ings that  have  in  some  cases  been  instituted 


Hoyal  Sanitary  ( 'ommission  of  <  ireat  Britain, 
created  in  lS<»u,  recommended  that  any 
stream  from  which  drinking-water  is  taken 
should  be  effectually  protected  from  sewage 
pollution.  The  spirit  of  this  recommenda- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  of  the 
law,  and  is  quite  generally  considered  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sanitary 
engineering.  It  has  been  gradual  I  v  extended 
to  include  all  streams  that  are  likely  to 
become  sourceB  of  water-supply,  by  at  least 
the  provision  that,  if  sewage  be  discharged 
into  such  streams,  it  shall  be  under  such 
conditions  that  the  pollution  can  l>e  ter- 
minated win-never  the  water  is  required  for 
domestic  purposes.  There  is  a  growing  sen- 
timent in  favor  i»f  protecting  t  he  streams  ami 
small  inland  lakes  from  pollution  by  town 
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sewage.  For  it  is  realized  that  this  is  neces- 
sary if,  as  the  density  of  population  increases, 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  supply  of  pure 
drinking-water. 

The  more  dense  the  population  becomes, 
the  greater  will  be  the  supply  of  water 
required,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
will  be  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  conse- 
quent pollution  of  streams.  The  harmo- 
nizing of  these  two  opposing  influences 
presents  a  problem  that  is  by  no  means 
insignificant  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
future  is  likely  to  assume  such  proportions 
as  to  considerably  modify  social  conditions. 
In  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the 
West,  the  supply  of  water  must,  even  under 
present  conditions,  be  carefully  husbanded  ; 
and  if,  in  those  regions,  the  population  ever 
becomes  exceedingly  dense,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  utilize  every  drop  of  the  available 
supply— a  condition  that  will  render  the 
proper  and  sanitary  sewerage  of  the  region 
extremely  difficult.  In  some  parts  of  the 
East  the  population  has  already  become  so 
dense,  and  the  water  supply  so  affected  by 
sewage  pollution,  as  to  give  the  matter  a 
serious  aspect,  and  make  remedial  measures 
necessary. 

The  remedy  employed  for  the  amelioration 
of  this  condition  issewage-puritication.  The 
sewage  effluents  are  purified  and  rendered 
as  nearly  innocuous  as  possible  before  being 
discharged  into  the  streams.  A  number  of 
sewage-purification  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  results  obtained  have  been,  in  most 
cases,  highly  satisfactory.  Indeed,  so  high 
a  degree  of  purification  has  been  reached  in 
some  cases  as  to  render  the  purified  sewage 
effluent  chemically  purer  than  the  average 
supply  of  drinking-water,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason,  other  than  popular  senti- 
ment, why  such  a  purified  effluent  may  not, 
with  perfect  safety,  pass  into  a  stream  from 
which  a  public  water-supply  is  obtained. 
The  very  valuable  experiments  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  from 
95  to  99$  per  cent,  of  the  organic  impurity. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  briefly 
the  most  common  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
l>osal  and  some  of  the  means  employed  for 
purification. 

Those  methods  of  disposal  that  have  been 
tested  on  any  considerable  scale,  and  have 
proved  to  a  reasonable  degree  successful, 
may  be  classified  as  natural  disposal,  clarifi- 
cation, and  application  to  the  soil.  Space 


permits  here  only  a  brief  notice  of  these 
different  methods  of  disposal. 

XaturnJ  <lix))imil  and  dilution  are  terms 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  practice  of 
discharging  sewage  directly  into  a  stream 
or  other  body  of  water  without  previous 
treatment.  This  method  of  disposal,  being 
both  cheap  and  convenient,  has  been 
extensively  employed,  and,  under  proper 
conditions,  its  results  may  be  neither  offen- 
sive nor  unsanitary.  When  untreated  sew- 
age is  discharged  into  a  stream  of  water, 
the  water  immediately  below  the  sewer 
outlet  will  be  rendered  extremely  impure. 
But  if  the  water  is  of  sufficient  volume  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  sewage  dis- 
charged into  it,  and  is  sufficiently  in  motion, 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  change  will  take  place  and  the  water  will 
gradually  become  purified,  so  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  below  the  sewer  outlet, 
all  traces  of  the  sewage  will  have  disap- 
peared. Not  only  will  the  sewage  become 
very  highly  diluted  by  the  comparatively 
great  amount  of  water,  but  a  certain  degree 
of  actual  change,  or  purification,  will  also 
take  place. 

This  change,  which  is  sometimes  called 
wlf-purification,  is  due  to  several  causes. 
Some  of  the  organic  matter  becomes  food 
for  aquatic  vegetat  ion  and  animal  life  ;  some 
combines  chemically  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  water,  forming  inorganic  compounds: 
more  or  less  chemical  change  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms;  while  much 
of  the  solid  matter  is  separated  and  depos- 
ited in  particles  along  the  bed  and  banks  of 
the  stream.  The  greater  the  comparative 
volume  of  the  water,  and  the  swifter  its 
current — giving  greater  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere — the  more  rapid  and  effectual 
will  be  the  purification.  The  degree  of 
purification  that  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method  of  disposal  is  quite  uncertain,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to 
discharge  untreated  sewage  into  a  stream 
used  as  a  source  of  public  water-supply.  It 
is  safe  to  state  that  this  method  of  disposal 
is  employed  in  very  many  cases  where  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

< "Inrificatinn  consists  in  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  solid  matter  and,  by 
some  processes,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved 
matter  from  the  liquid  sewage  before  dis- 
charging it  into  a  stream  or  other  body  of 
water.  The  effluent,  though  by  no  means 
approximating  pure  water,  is  much  less 
objectionable  than  the  original  sewage. 
The  degree  of  clarification  obtained  will 
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depend  upon  the  process  employed  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  application.  Three 
general  processes  of  clarification  are  em- 
ployed, namely,  sedimentation,  mechanical 
filtration,  and  chemical  precipitation. 

By  the  process  of  sedimentation,  called  also 
subsidence,  the  sewage  is  collected  in  tanks 
or  reservoirs  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
solids  have  settled  to  the  bottom,  after 
which  the  water  is  drawn  off  slowly,  dis- 
charging into  a  stream  or  body  of  water. 
The  effluent,  though  somewhat  clarified, 
still  remains  highly  charged  with  impurities. 

By  the  ordinary  processes  of  mechanical 
filtration,  the  sewage  is  simply  passed  through 
filters  or  screens  of  various  kinds.  Such 
processes  remove  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
solid  matter  than  can  be  removed  by  sub- 
sidence, but  leave  the  effluent  still  very 
impure. 

Chemical  precipitation  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  unsatisfactory  sedimentation. 
The  sewage  is  collected  in  tanks  or  reserv  oirs, 
and  with  it  are  mixed  certain  chemical 
solutions  which  precipitate  not  only  the 
solid  matter  but  also  a  portion  of  the  matter 
held  in  solution.  Various  chemical  pro- 
cesses are  employed,  a  large  number  of 
which  have  been  patented.  The  effluent 
from  sewage  clarified  by  any  process  of 
chemical  precipitation  is,  however,  far  from 
being  pure  water,  and  is  liable  to  decompose 
after  being  discharged  into  a  stream.  More- 
over, the  addition  of  the  chemicals  used  is 
more  or  less  deleterious  to  the  water.  This 
method  of  purification  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 
cient where  the  effluent  is  to  be  discharged 
into  a  stream  from  which  a  public  water- 
supply  is  obtained. 

Application  to  the  mil  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  satisfactory  and  effectual  means  of 
purifying  sewage.  Those  natural  waters 
that  have  undergone  prolonged  filtration 
through  the  soil  are  the  most  free  from 
organic  matter.  As  the  water  passes  through 
the  soil,  the  organic  matter  is  obstructed 
and  retained,  or  taken  up  by  vegetable 
growth.  Under  favorable  conditions,  water 
may  become  highly  purified  by  this  means, 
though  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  water 
that  has  been  contaminated  by  sewage  can 
be  rendered  so  pure  as  to  be  safe  for 
domestic  use.  It  may  be  of  interest,  how- 
ever, to  notice  that  the  managers  of  the 
Berlin  sewage  farms  are  said  to  have  stated 
that,  although  the  workmen  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  drink  the  water  from  the  sewage- 
effluent,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  thorn 
from  doing  so. 


In  applying  sewage  to  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  purification,  two  general  pro- 
cesses are  employed,  namely,  broad  irriga- 
tion and  intermittent  filtration. 

Broad  irrigation  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  effectual  means  of  sewage  purification 
yet  tried,  where  sufficient  suitable  land  can 
be  procured.  It  includes  quite  a  variety  of 
methods,  differing  more  or  less  in  detail,  all 
of  which  consist,  essentially,  in  applying 
the  sewage  in  such  manner  and  quantity  as 
to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  This  appears  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  economic  method  of 
sewage  purification,  involving  the  familiar 
processes  of  decomposition  and  growth 
under  natural  conditions,  and  utilizes  by 
irrigation  and  fertilization  the  full  economic 
value  of  the  sewage.  Ae  the  amount  of  sew- 
age that  can  be  applied  to  a  given  area, 
however,  without  being  detrimental  to  the 
growing  crops,  is  limited,  this  method  re- 
quires extensive  areas ;  hence  the  name 
broad  irrigation.  In  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities  land  is  very  valuable,  and  in  order  to 
require  less  areas,  a  modification  of  this 
method  is  employed.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  it  may  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  greater  profits  cannot  be 
obtained  from  land  utilized  for  irrigation 
than  have  yet  been  obtained  in  America, 
thus  permitting  the  use  of  more  valuable 
land  for  this  purpose.  In  order  that  renewed 
supplies  of  oxygen  may  enter  the  soil  to 
maintain  the  oxidizing  processes,  the  appli- 
cation of  Be  wage,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
dose,  must  be  intermittent.  If,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  vegetation,  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  the  dose  is  increased 
to  nearly  the  full  capacity  of  the  soil,  the 
irrigation  will  be  converted  into  intermittent 
filtration. 

Intermittent  filtration  may  be  considered  as 
copious  irrigation  devoid  of  its  utilitarian 
features.  Both  upward  and  downward  fil- 
tration have  been  tried,  the  latter  having 
given  the  more  satisfactory  results.  The 
sewage  is  flooded  upon  ground  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  and  thoroughly 
underdrained,  and  is  filtered  by  passing 
downward  through  the  soil  to  the  drains. 
The  filtration  is  not  merely  mechanical,  how- 
ever, but  is  largely  a  chemical  process. 
While  the  soil,  to  some  extent,  acts  as  a 
mechanical  filter  in  straining  out  portions  of 
the  solid  matter,  the  purification  is  chiefly 
of  the  nature  of  chemical  change,  involv- 
ing oxidation  and  nitrification,  brought 
about  largely  through  the  agency  of  micro- 
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organisms  called  luu-Urin,  contained  in  the 
sewage. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sewage  contains 
within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  purifica- 
tion, and,  when  the  projier  conditions  are 
present,  virtually  becomes  its  own  purifier. 
Under  the  favomhle  conditions  affonled  by 
intermittent  filtration,  purification  in  effected 
by  the  bacteria  ;  and  these  minute  organisms, 
having  jierformed  their  important  work, 
finally  succumb  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
wholly  disappear.  If  the  filter-beds  are  prop- 
erly prepared  and  the  application  of  sewage 
properly  regulated,  the  beds  will  not  become 
fouled  and  ineffective  by  use.  but  will,  within 
limits,  become  more  and  more  effectual. 


These  facts,  though  pertaining  to  an  un- 
attractive subject,  relate  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses ;  they  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  received,  and  should  be 
more  fully  investigated  and  more  generally 
understood.  They  illustrate,  too,  the  univer- 
sal principle  that  in  the  workshop  of  nature 
there  is  no  mom  for  a  sluggard.  Every 
individual  entity,  however  minute,  has  its 
work  to  perform,  and,  having  completed 
that  work,  the  indexible  laws  of  nature's 
economy  require  that  it  shall  no  longer 
exist  in  that  particular  form,  but  shall  pass 
t<»  another  state  of  existence  in  which  it 
may  again  be  useful. 


GAS-ENGINE  GOVERNORS. 

E.  W.  Robert*. 

Kakly  Methods—  .Modern  Covehs-ors  kor  Electric  Liohtino— (omi»akison  ok  tiik  V .val- 
ors. Methods— The  Pkndi  i.i  m  (Joveknok. 


PI  EKE  are  very  few  motors,  whether  run 
by  water,  steam,  electricity,  or  gas. 
which  will  not  vary  in  speed  under 
a  change  of  load.  The  motor  will  slow 
down  as  the  load  increases,  and  vice  versa, 
unless  there  is  some  device  attached  to  it 
that  will  vary  the  power  supplied  to  the 
motor  according  to  the  variation  in  the  load. 
When  an  engine  is  to  lie  used  for  driving 
machinery,  a  governor  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  for  the  purpose  of  driving  textile 
machinery,  or  electric-lighting  dynamos, 
the  governor  must  regulate  the  speed  to 
within  a  very  small  percent,  of  uniform. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  gas-engine,  the 
matter  of  close  regulation  of  sj>eed  was  not 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  its  grad- 
ual adoption  as  a  motive-power  in  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  has  compelled  the 
gas-engine  builder  to  give  more  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  requirements  for  modem 
dynamo-driving  are  unusually  seven-.  Not 
only  must  the  engine  make  a  certain  nuni- 
l»er  of  revolutions  \ht  minute,  but  a  motive- 
power  is  required'  in  which  the  speed  will 
be  practically  uniform  throughout  one  revo- 
lution. This  is  necessary  because  a  diminu- 
tion of  speed  means  a  drop  in  the  electrical 
pressure  on  the  circuit,  and  this  causes 
flickering  lights. 


The  subject  of  gas-engine  governors  may 
be  divided  under  two  heads  :  first,  the  man- 
ner in  which  thegovenror  controls  the  speed 
of  the  engine  ;  second,  the  mechanism  of 
the  governor  itself.  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, the  first  division  will  be  called 
uuihtxl*  and  the  second  uifrhan'mm. 

There  are  at  least  five  distinct  methods  of 
governing  in  gas-engine  practice  : 

I.  Entire  stoppage  of  the  gas  supply  when 
the  speed  gets  beyond  the  limit,  the  gas 
admission-valve  remaining  closed  until  the 
speed  falls,  the  engine  in  the  mean  time  com- 
pressing and  expanding  a  charge  of  pure  air. 

II.  Partial  stoppage  of  the  gas  supply,  the 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  being  graded  to 
suit  the  variation  in  the  load  and  the  explo- 
sive force  of  the  mixture  being  weakened. 

III.  Partial  stoppage  of  both  gas  and  air. 
the  /iro/iortitiii  of  each  remaining  the  same. 

IV.  Holding  the  exhaust-valve  either 
open  or  closed  during  one  or  more  strokes 
of  the  piston.  This  is  equivalent  to  stop- 
ping the  gas  supply  as  in  Method  I.  Neither 
gas  nor  air  is  able  to  enter  in  the  one  case 
because  the  engine  retains  the  products  of 
combustion.  In  engines  where  the  exhaust- 
valve  is  held  open  the  gas  admission-valve 
is  opened  automatically  by  the  suction  of 
the  piston  and  when  the  exhaust-valve  is 
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open  there  is  not  sufficient  suction  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  gas. 

V.  Stopping  the  action  of  the  igniter- 
used  in  electric  ignition,  the  governor  throw- 
ing a  switch  and  stopping  the  How  of  the 
current.  The  charge  is  t  hen  alternately  com- 
pressed and  expanded  until  the  speed  falls 
and  the  igniter  comes  into  operation  again. 

Method  I  was  well  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  for  that  of  producing  a  prac- 
tically uniform  speed  with  changing  loads 
it  is  useless.  This  method  of  governing  pro- 
duces a  series  of  spasmodic  starts,  like  that 
given  by  a  lazy  horse  when  the  driver 
applies  the  whip.  The  starts  would  Ih>  most 
frequent  when  the  load  was  heaviest,  so  that 
a  quite  steady  speed  would  be  maintained  if 
the  engine  were  loaded  to  it*  full  capacity. 

Methods  II  and  111  are  those  most  gen- 
erally used  by  manufacturers  for  close 
regulation.  Method  II  being,  perhaps,  the 
best  for  regulation  within  a  limited  range, 
when  the  load  is  practically  constant  and 
near  the  full  capacity  of  the  engine.  At 
very  light  loads  the  gas  must  be  cut  off 
entirely,  as  in  Method  I.  Within  those 
limits  where  the  gas  supply  is  not  entirely 
cut  off,  this  method  is  quite  satisfactory  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  economical, 
since  the  compression  pressure  is  always  the 
same.  For  wide  ranges  of  load.  Method  III 
will  give  the  best  results,  for  the  explosive 
mixture  is  admitted  in  every  cycle,  and  the 
engine  does  not  miss  an  impulse.  The 
result  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
the  modern  high-speed  engine  with  a  slide- 
valve  governor. 

Methods  IV  and  V  are  very  little,  if  any, 
improvement  on  Method  I.  The  interfer- 
ence with  the  exhaust  or  the  ignition  really 
produces  the  same  effect,  since  the  engine 
must  miss  an  explosion.  A  possible  advan- 
tage over  Method  I  lies  in  the  retention  of  a 
quantity  of  gas  in  the  cylinder  when  the 
exhaust- valve  is  closed.  The  engine  will 
then  de  useless  work  on  the  enclosed  mate- 
rial, while  the  latter  acts  as  a  brake. 
Although  the  8]>eed  regulation  is  better, 
power  is  wasted,  and  the  economy  of  the 
engine  is  lowered.  Governors  which  hold 
the  exhaust-valve  open  are  not  subject  to 
this  last  objection,  and  since  no  compression 
takes  place  when  an  impulse  is  missed,  as 
invariably  happens  under  Method  I,  the 
consequent  small  waste  of  power  is  avoided. 

*ias-engine  governor  mechanisms  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  gas-engine  makers. 
Only  a  few  of  the  typical  ones  can  be  treated 
here. 


The  first  governor  employed  for  gas- 
engines  was  naturally  that  suggested  by  the 
type  used  on  the  steam-engine  and  known 
as  the  conical  pendulum  ball-governor,  a 
form  of  the  centrifugal. 

An  illustration  of  this  type  of  governor  is 
given  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  the  latest  type 
brought  out  by  the  makers  of  the  Sintz 
engine.  It  controls  the  speed  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  Method  III.  The  balls  b  are 
rotated  by  the  bevel-gears  y  and  belt./*  from 
a  pulley  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine. 
The  balls  h  are  attached  by  links  to  the 


Via.  I. 


the  collars  /  and  m,  m  being  stationary, 
while  /  is  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction. 

As  the  engine  "speeds  up,"  the  balls  are 
thrown  outward  by  the  centrifugal  force, 
depressing  the  bar  /.  As  the  bar  /  moves 
downward,  it  carries  the  rod  <t  with  it,  thus 
rotating  the  bell-crank  c  The  stem  of  the 
mixing-valve  projects  at  «  and  when  not 
checked  by  the  action  of  the  governor  it 
rises  at  each  up-stroke  of  the  piston  to 
admit  a  fresh  charge  to  the  crank-chamber. 
Should  the  speed  of  the  engine  get  too  high, 
the  rod  a  is  depressed,  rotating  *•  until  the 
beveled  end  t  slides  in  front  of  »<  and 
prevents  the  valve  from  opening.  No  fresh 
mixture  can  enter  the  crank-chamber  until 
the  speed  of  the  engine  falls  and  t  returns  to 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  allowing  u 
to  rise.  Although  this  method  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  gas  and  air  from  the  crank-cham- 
ber, sufficient  fresh  mixture  remains  to 
supply  a  small  quantity  to  the  working  end 
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and  give  a  weaker  impulse  to  the  piston  on 
the  next  revolution.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  can  be  changed  while  it  is  running 
by  means  of  the  nuts  »  and  o.  For 
example,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 


speed  of  the  engine,  the  nuts  are  screwed 
down  ;  this  raises  rod  a,  and  the  collar  /  has 
to  move  farther  down  before  /  will  stop  the 
motion  of  the  valve. 

Fig.  2  is  a  form  of  governor  used  on  the 
smaller  sizes  of  the  Otto  slide-valve  engines. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  simple  a  mechanism  as  has 
ever  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  It  regu- 
lates the  speed  by  Method  I.  The  governor 
proper  has  but  two  essential  part*,  the  bell- 
crank  a,  and  the  adjustable  weight /.  The 
crank  is  pivoted  at  b  on  a  bracket  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  slide  cc.  So  long  as 
the  speed  of  the  engine  does  not  exceed  the 
required  limit,  the  gas-valve  *■  is  opened  at 
every  other  stroke  of  the  slide  by  the  tongue 
d,  attached  to  a.  Should  the  speed  exceed 
the  limit,  the  ball  /  lags  behind  and  swings 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  This  brings 
the  tongue  d  below  the  stem  of  the  gas- 
valve,  and  the  valve  is  not  opened  again 
until  the  speed  drops  below  the  speed  limit. 
The  stop  g  keeps  the  tongue  from  rising 
above  the  stem  of  the  valve  while  the 
engine  is  being  started  and  until  it  gets  up 
to  speed. 

This  mechanism  is  known  as  the  pendu- 
lum-governor. Its  action  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  length 
will  always  make  the  same  number  of  oscil- 
lations per  minute.  If  the  number  of 
strokes  of  the  slide  is  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  they 
will  move  together.  If  the  rate  of  the  slide's 
motion  exceeds  the  rate  of  the  pendulum, 
the  ball  will  lag  behind.  The  longer  a 
pendulum,  the  slower  will  be  its  rate  of 


swing,  so  that,  moving  the  ball  to  the  right, 
causes  the  engine  to  run  more  slowly,  and 
vice  versa.  There  are  many  modifications 
of  this  mechanism,  all  of  them  based  on 
practically  the  same  principles. 

Fig.  3  is  a  device  employed  by  the  makers 
of  the  Otto  engine  for  governing  by  Method 
II.  It  is  known  as  the  Otto  electric-light 
governor.  A  similar  governor,  regulating 
by  Method  I,  was  used  on  the  first  engine 
built.  It  consists  of  a  ball-governor  G, 
rotated  by  a  pair  of  bevel-gears  g  from  the 
valve-shaft.  As  the  balls  spread  with  the 
increase  in  speed,  the  lower  arm  of  the  bell- 
crank  e  falls,  moving  the  collar  o  to  the 
right,  bringing  one  or  the  other  of  the  steps 
of  the  cam  c  in  contact  with  the  roller  b, 
and  opening  the  gas-valve  d,  or,  if  the 
speed  rises  rapidly,  moving  the  cam 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  roller,  as  it 
appears  in  the  figure.  The  step  of  the  cam 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  collar  holds  the 
valve  open  the  longest,  while  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure  the  valve  does  not  open 
at  all.  Thus,  the  amount  of  gas  admitted  to 
the  engine  is  varied  through  a  limited  range, 
and  finally  the  gas  is  cut  off  altogether. 

The  devices  just  described  can  readily  be 
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applied  to  Method  IV.  Any  mechanism 
which  will  at  the  proper  moment  open  a 
switch  and  thus  break  the  circuit  can  be 
applied  to  Method  V.  The  method  is, 
however,  but  seldom  used. 
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THE  difference  between  the  elevations  of 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  may  be 
determined,  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  by  means  of  the  engineer's  level- 
ing instrument,  if  the  work  is  done  with 
care  and  the  instrument  used  is  an  accurate 
one.  If  the  instrument  in  not  only  accurate 
in  its  construction  and  adjustments,  but  also 
well  adapted  in  other  respects  to  the  work, 
a  line  of  levels  may  be  run  with  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  precision  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  rapidly. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  reason- 
ably accurate  work  with  a  poor  instru- 
ment, it  cannot  be  done  with  much  facility, 
and  will  involve  much  greater  liability  to 
error  than  when  the  instrument  used  is  accu- 
rately made  and  well  adapted  to  its  work. 
Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  latter  prop- 
erty.   It  is  fully  as  important  that  a  leveling 
instrument  should  be  in  every  way  well 
adapted  to  its  work  as  that  it  should  be 
exceedingly   exact.    For,   although  some 
degree  of  accuracy  is  always  required  in 
running  levels,  the  degree  will  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
hand,  and  extreme  accuracy  will  seldom  be 
required.  Moreover,  instrumental  errors  can 
very  often  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  elim- 
inated from  a  line  of  levels,  without  material 
loss  of  time,  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  judg- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  But, 
if  the  leveling  instrument  used  is  unsteady 
in  a  light  wind,  is  constantly  getting  out 
of  adjustment,  or  has  such  a  poorly  defining 
telescope  as  to  render  the  sighting  difhcu It 
and  uncertain,  much  time  will  be  unavoid- 
ably lost.    Any  such  loss  of  time,  however, 
is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  engineers'  leveling  instru- 
ments  made  in   this   country  that  are 
thoroughly  adapted  to  their  work  in  every 
way.    Of  these  instruments,  all  of  which, 
probably,  have  merit,  some  possess  to  a 
greater  degree  than  others  the  qualities 
that  commend  them  to  the  civil  engineer. 
It  may  here  be  well  to  add  that  engineers 
are  by  no  means  all  of  the  same  opinion  in 


regard  to  what  is  the  best  make  of  leveling 
instrument,  each  engineer  usually  having 
his  own  particular  favorite,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  instrument  that  he  has  found  to 
be  best  adapted  to  his  own  line  of  work. 
All  field-engineers,  however,  are  agreed  in 
regard  to  certain  qualities  being  essential  to 
a  satisfactory  leveling  instrument.  These 
qualities  will  now  be  noticed,  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  any  particular  make  of  instru- 
ment. 

The  things  most  essential  to  a  satisfac- 
tory leveling  instrument  are  stability,  a 
clear  and  sufficiently  powerful  telescope, 
an  accurate  and  sensitive  level  and,  of 
course,  good  material  in  the  construction  of 
all  its  parte,  together  with  the  best  of  work- 
manship. 

Stability  is  a  very  essential  property.  When 
an  instrument  trembles  in  every  slight  gust 
of  wind,  it  is  not  only  very  annoying,  but 
also  causes  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time. 
The  most  stable  instrument  will  be  affected 
by  the  wind  when  it  blows  with  sufficient 
severity.  Every  field-engineer  knows  what 
it  is  to  wait  until  his  rodtnan  and  the  entire 
field  of  view  has  stopped  dancing  a  jig,  or, 
in  other  words,  until  the  trembling  or  other 
movement  of  his  telescope,  caused  by  the 
wind,  has  ceased.  While  all  instruments 
are  affected  by  the  wind,  some  are  influenced 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  are  others, 
depending  upon  their  weight  and  construc- 
tion. The  stability  of  a  leveling  instrument 
is  affected  principally  by  three  conditions, 
namely,  its  weight,  the  stiffness  of  the  tripod- 
legs,  and  the  distance  of  the  telescope  above 
the  tripod-head. 

A  heavy  instrument  is  less  affected  by  tin; 
wind  than  a  light  one.  This  is  because 
the  inertia  of  the  heavy  instrument  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  light  one,  requiring  that 
a  greater  amount  of  work  be  done  by  the 
force  of  t  he  wind  in  order  to  produce  move- 
ment. So  far  as  stability  is  concerned, 
weight  is  a  desirable  feature  and,  on  this 
account,  some  engineers  prefer  nither  heavy 
instruments.    As,  however,  leveling  instru- 
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ments  haw  generally  to  be  curried  several 
miles  during  each  day's  work, most  engi- 
dhth  pn-fer  to  have  them  as  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  stability.  In  other  respects, 
they  an-  generally  constructed  with  a  view 
to  having  ;is  great  stability  as  possible, 
the  desired  end  being  attained  more  fully 
in  some  than  in  others  of  the  same  weight. 

Stiff,  substantial  tripod-legs  are  absolutely 
essential  to  stability  in  a  leveling  instru- 
ment. Probably  no  other  single  condition  *o 
greatly  affects  their  stability  as  the  stiffness 
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of  the  legs,  although  many  engineers  often 
overlook  the  fact.  The  writer  had  always 
attributed  the  slight  rotating  movement  of 
his  telescope  in  a  vertical  plane  to  the 
springing  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, that  is,  to  the  springing  of  the  center 
and  of  the  horizontal  bar  carrying  the 
telescojK',  until  convinced  by  observation 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  wind-pressure 
against  the  t  ripod-lcgs.  He  had  not  iced  t  hat , 
when  sighting  in  the  direction  that  the 
wind  was  blowing,  that  is,  with  the  object- 
end  of  the  telescope  to  the  leeward,  the 
rotative  movement  of  the  object -end  of  the 


telescope  was  always  nptmrd,  or  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  what  it  would  move 
if  the  springing  were  entirely  or  principally 
in  the  metallic  parts.  In  seeking  an  expla- 
nation, he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  springing  occurred  principally  in  the 
tripod-legs  and  was  caused  by  the  wind- 
pressure. 

The  character  of  the  movement  is  shown 
in  Kig.  I,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, the  distortion  of  the  instrument  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  This  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  U'  wholly  consistent,  and  no  other 
will  explain  the  upward  movement  of  the 
objective.  It  proves  conclusively  the  neces- 
sity of  stiff  and  substantial  tripod-legs. 

The  stability  of  a  leveling  Instrument  is 
necessarily  somewhat  affected  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  telescope  above  the  tripod-head. 
The  condition  of  compactness  should  be 
kept  in  view,  ami  the  distance  from  the  tele- 
scope to  the  tripod-head  or  lower  parallel 
plate  made  as  small  as  possible.  It  in  evident 
that  the  form  of  leveling  instrument  shown 
in  Fig.  2  conduces  to  greater  stability  t  han 
that  shown  in  Fig.  :l,  the  conditions  of 
weight,  material,  and  workmanship  being 

equal. 

The  instruments  shown  in  these  two 
figures  do  not  represent  any  particular 
makes,  but  they  correspond  somewhat  to 
different  styles  that  an-  manufactured  by 
diffen-nt  linns.  For  an  all-round  leveling 
instrument,  most  engineers  of  experience 
prefer  the  tyj>e  of  construction  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  on  account  of  its  compactness  and 
consequent  stabilit  y.  This  quality  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  requisites  for  a  satis- 
factory leveling  instrument,  and  can  only  lie 
obtained  by  careful  and  accurate  work- 
manship, with  due  regard  to  the  conditions 
noticed  above. 

.1  rhnr  and  pmrrrful  trhMco/H  is  also  neces- 
sary. The  magnifying- piwcr  should  lie  suf- 
ficient for  sighting  the  required  distances  ; 
this  qualification,  however,  will  generally  lie 
found  in  the  telescopes  placed  upon  engi- 
neers' leveling  instruments.  The  qualities 
which  an?  more  essential  than  high  magni- 
fying power,  and  in  which  telescopes  are 
much  more  liable  to  !*•  deficient,  am  <hyi- 
trition  and  light.  The  size  of  the  telescope, 
and.  consequently,  the  focal  length  of  its 
object-glass,  is  limited,  so  that  high  magni- 
fying power  is  obtained  only  at  a  sacrifice  of 
light.  On  this  account  many  engineers 
choose  telescopes  having  comparatively  low 

magnifying  power,  preferring  to  sacrifice 
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some  degree  of  power  for  the  sake  of  good 
light,  thus  obtaining  a  teleseo]X'  that  can 
not  only  be  used  in  poorer  light,  hut  will  also 
show  objects  more  clearly.  The  image  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  low-|x>wertelesco|>e  has 
a  brilliancy  never  attained  in  teleseoijes  of 
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higher  power.  With  good  light,  however, 
the  defining  qualities  of  a  high-power tele- 
scope may  he  all  that  ran  be  desired. 

It  this  connection,  it  may  1m-  well  tonotire 
tin-  eomparative  merits  of  erecting  and  in- 
verting telescopes.  Most  American  engi- 
neers prefer  telescope*  showing  the  image  of 
the  ohject  viewed  erect,  i.  e.,  in  its  natural 
position.  The  object-glass  of  an  ordinary 
teleseoi»e,  however,  always  inverts,  that 
is,  it  forms  (he  image  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, or  upside  down  ;  while  the  simplest 
and  best  form  of  eyepiece  will  simply  mag- 
nify the  image  in  the  position  as  focused  by 
the  ohject -glass.    Hence,  with  this  form  of 
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eyepiece  the  ohject  is  shown  inverted. 
Such  an  eyepiece  is  composed  of  two  lenses. 
If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  image  erect,  or 
right  side  up,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro- 
duce two  more  lenses  in  the  eyepiece,  in 
order  that  it  also  shall  be  inverting;  the 


effect  of  this  is  to  ivinvert  the  image  to 
an  erect  position.  Such  eyepieces,  though 
really  inverting,  are  called  erecting  eye- 
pieces, because  they  show  the  image  erect ; 
those  composed  of  two  lenses  are  called 
inverting,  because  they  show  the  image 
inverted. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  erecting  eyepiece 
is  necessarily  much  longer  than  the  invert- 
ing eyepiece  and,  for  the  same  length  of 
telescope,  leaves  correspondingly  less  length 
available  for  the  focal  length  of  the  object- 
glass,  liesides  cutting  off  more  light  by  the 
two  additional  lenses.  For  the  same  length 
of  telesco|>e,  and,  consequently,  for  the  same 
size  of  leveling  instrument,  the  inverting 
telescope  will  not  only  have  greater  magni- 
fying power,  but  will  also  show  a  more 
brilliant  field  than  an  erecting  telescope. 
Indeed,  in  telescopes  of  the  same  magnifying 
power  and  focal  length,  the  inverting  tele* 
scope  will  show  objects  with  greater 
brilliancy,  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
light  gained  by  the  omission  of  the  two 
extra  lenses  in  the  eyepiece.  In  England, 
the   inverting  telescope  is  quite  generally 
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preferred  on  leveling  instruments.  When 
the  engineer  In  comes  accustomed  to  viewing 
his  rod  in  an  inverted  position,  and-  to 
signaling  upward  when  the  desind  move- 
ment of  the  target  is  apparently  down- 
ward, and  vice  versa,  he  will  find  inverting 
telescojH-s  generally  more  satisfactory  than 
those  showing  objects  erect. 

Whether  the  telescope  be  of  high  or  low 
magnifying  power,  or  whether  it  show 
objects  erect  or  inverted,  it  should  be  per- 
fectly free  from  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration.  With  reference  to  the  former 
condition,  the  field  of  view  should  not 
appear  spherical,  but  {>crfectly  Hat.  and 
the  objects  viewed  should  not  ap|>ear  dis- 
torted in  any  manner.  With  reference  to 
the  latter  condition,  the  telescope  should 
l>e  perfectly  achromatic,  so  that  a  bright 
object  viewed  with  a  normal  eye  will  lie 
entirely  free  from  fringes  of  color  produced 

by  the  decomposition  of  light. 

The  xpirit-hrif  of  a  leveling  instrument 
(see  Fig.  4  )  should  lie  accurate  and  sensitive. 
It  is  composed  of  a  glass  tulie  or  vial  so 
nearly  filled  with  pun- alcohol,  ether,  or  simi- 
lar flui-l  as  to  leave  only  a  small  bubble  of  air. 
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The  glass  vial  is  inclosed  or  mounted  in  a 
brass  tube,  for  protection  and  in  order  that 
it  may  be  attached  to  the  leveling  instru- 
ment. The  upper  portion  of  the  tulje  is 
cut  away  at  gy,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
air  bubble  /»/»  can  always  be  seen ;  but,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  tulie,  a  small  rib 
or  bridge  it*  left  across  the  center  of  the 
ajierturc.  The  upper  portion  of  the  glass 
vial  is  graduated,  so  that  the  exact  position 
of  the  bubble  with  reference  to  the  center 
can  !>e  readily  determined.  In  some  instru- 
ments, a  small  metallic  scale  is  placed 
above  the  vial ;  but  this  adds  an  amount 
of  extra  weight  to  the  instrument  which, 
though  small,  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
best  instruments  generally  have  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  glass  vial.  The  inside  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vial  is  ground  truly 
to  the  an;  of  a  circle,  so  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  bubble  shall  l>e  perfectly 
free  and  uniform.  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  bubble  will  depend  upon  the  length  of 
the  radius  of  the  arc  to  which  the  vial  is 
ground,  while  the  uniformity  of  its  move- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  glass  is  ground  and  the  purity  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  it.  A  sensitive  spirit- 
level  is  much  preferable  to  a  sluggish  one. 

The  accuracy  of  the  spirit-level  may  be 
tested  as  follows  :  Level  up  the  instrument, 
bringing  the  bubble  exactly  to  the  center, 
and  sight  at  some  distant,  we  11 -de lined 
object  which  the  horizontal  cross-hair  will 
exactly  bisect.  iH'range  the  leveling-screws, 
and  slightly  agitate  the  fluid  in  the  vial 
by  revolving  the  instrument  quickly  or 
unevenly  on  its  center.    Again  level  up,  and 


notice  whether  the  cross-hair  will  bisect  the 
same  object  exact  ly  as  bcfi >re.  If  it  will  not, 
the  fact  indicates  some  defect  in  the  spirit- 
level. 

The  conditions  noticed  above,  namely, 
stability,  a  clear  and  sufficiently  powerful 
telescope,  and  an  accurate  and  sensitive 
spirit-level,  are  requisite  to  an  accurate 
and  satisfactory  leveling  instrument.  All  of 
these  conditions  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated when  making  a  selection.  An  instru- 
ment may  be  accurate,  however,  and  yet  far 
from  sat  isfactory .  If  it  has  a  sensit  ive  spirit- 
level,  accurate  work  cati  generally  lie  per- 
formed, even  though  the  telescope-glasses 
be  in  some  respects  defective.  Again,  under 
favorable  circumstances  accurate  work  can 
be  clone  with  a  very  unstable  instru- 
ment. But  an  unstable  instrument  or 
one  with  a  defective  telescope  would  lie 
very  unsatisfactory  for  general  use.  It 
would  not  only  cause  much  annoyance,  but 
also  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time. 

A  leveling  instrument  can  only  lie  made 
to  fultil  all  the  required  conditions  by  care- 
ful and  accurate  workmanship,  and  the  us*' 
of  the  finest  materials.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  wholly  of  these  conditions  in  a  new 
instrument,  us  the  merits  or  defects  do  not 
become  fully  apparent  until  after  consider- 
able use.  Much  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed  ujkhi  the  general  reputation  of  the 
instrument  and  maker.  I'nnecessary  and 
unusual  adjustments  generally  indicate 
defective  workmanship.  <  )n  the  other  hand, 
an  instrument  that  exhibits  superior  qual- 
ities in  any  one  respect  is  apt  to  be  superior 
in  other  respects  also. 
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IN  mathematical  and  physical  inv» 
tions,  the  result  frequently  depends  on 
the  solution  of  an  equation.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions should  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
mathematicians  from  an  early  period.  A 
great  department  of  mathematics,  known  as 
the  theory  of  equation*,  has  grown  out  of 
the  attempts  to  discover  general  methods 
for  the  solution  of  equations  of  any  degree. 
An  equation  whose  coefficients  are  letters 


is  called  a  literal  equation,  and  an  equation 
whose  coefficients  are  given  numbers  is 
called  a  numerical  equation.  Thus,  (1)  is  a 
literal  equation,  and  (2)  is  a  numerical 
equation. 

a  ,"  ,  hj-  ■  r  ^  0.         ( 1  I 
15*     25  -  0.  (2) 

Solving  (1), 

h  •   I  /,»  4«r 

■2a  ■ 

Formula  1 3)  is  the  general  solution  of  the 
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quadratic  equation,  and  t  he  solution  of  any 
particular  quadratic  can  be  obtained  from  it 
by  substituting  for  a,  h,  and  c  the  numerical 
coefficients  of  that  equation.  Thus,  the 
Minion  of  (2)  is  found  by  putting  a  2, 
ti  =     15,  and  /•  =  25  ;  whence, 

15  ±  l  l.V     H  x  25       .  ... 
x  --  -  v  5,  or  2*. 

Mathematicians  have  long  striven  to 
obtain  similar  formulas  for  equation*  of 
higher  degrees.  .Such  result*  have  been 
attained  for  equations  of  the  third  and  of  t  he 
fourth  degree  ;  but  all  attempts  to  arrive  at 
similar  general  formulas  for  equations  of  the 
fifth  or  any  higher  degree  have  failed,  and 
it  is  now  established  by  the  researches  of 
Abel  and  others  that  such  a  solution  of  an 
equation  of  higher  degree  than  the  fourth  is 
impossible.  This  failure,  however,  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  regret,  for  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  solve  a  literal  equation.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  excellent  methods 
of  solving  numerical  equations  have  been 
discovered  ;  of  these,  the  simplest  and  best 
is  Horner's  method,  which  is  explained  in 
this  article. 

The  solution  of  the  quadratic  was  known 
to  the  Arabians  in  the  ninth  century  ;  in 
the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian  algebraist 
published  a  classification  of  cubic  equations 
with  geometrical  constructions,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  a  general  solution.  The 
study  of  algebra  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  Italians  were  the  chief  cultivators 
of  the  science.  The  earliest  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  cubic  is  due  to  the  Italian 
mathematician  Tartaglia,  who  discovered  it 
about  the  year  1535.  He  first  shows  how  to 
reduce  anv  cubic  to  the  form 

>  +  :W^i.     0.  (4) 
He  obtains  the  solution  of  this  equation  in 
the  form 

where    />  =  J(     »  •  I  n*     Am1).  (<>> 

This  solution  is  usually  attributed  to  Car- 
dan, who  obtained  it  from  Tartaglia  by 
earnest  solicitations,  after  having  given  the 
most  sacred  promises  of  secrecy.  In  spite 
of  the««e  solemn  promises  Cardan  published 
it  in  1545.  Tartaglia  began  to  publish  his 
treatise  in  1556,  but  died  in  1559  before 
reaching  the  treatment  of  the  cubic  ;  his 
work,  therefore,  contains  no  mention  of  his 
own  solution ;  hence,  it  has  come  to  lie 
regarded  as  Cardan's  solution  and  is  gen- 
erally called  by  his  name. 


Suppose  we  attempt  to  use  Cardan's 
formulas  to  solve 

7n  •  0     0.  (7) 

Comparing  ( 7 )  with  ( 4  )  we  see  that  »<  ti, 
and  in  =  \. 

Therefore,  by  Mi), 

P      .}  [  -  8  -  V  ti"  •  4(  -  03  ]  = 


( 


»+  10  ■ 


i 


) 


Hence,  by  (5i, 


x  — 


10 

3»  3 


v  -i 


10 


1 


\        3i  3 
There  is  no  general  algebraic  process  for 
extracting  the  cube  root  of  an  expression 

like  (—  3  f  10  »  —  1|.  Now.  it  is  easv  to 
V         3»  3  / 

see  that  the  roota  of  (7)  are  1,  2,  and  — 3  ; 
hence,  it  appears  that  when  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  are  real,  Cardan's  formulas  give  a 
complicated  imaginary  result,  which  cannot 
be  simplified  by  any  algebraic  process, 
though  it  can  be  simplified  by  means  of 
trigonometry.  Thus,  though  the  formulas 
(5)  and  (ti)  contain  a  complete  algebraic 
solution  of  the  cubic  (4),  yet  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
mots  of  a  numerical  equation.  In  the  same 
way,  the  algebraic  solutions  of  the  equation 
of  the  fourth  degree  are  unsatisfactory  when 
applied  to  numerical  examples.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the 
algebraic  solution  of  higher  equations  is 
practically  valueless,  even  when  it  can  l>e 
found. 

Horner's  method  of  solving  numerical 
equations  was  first  published  in  1S19;  by 
this  method  the  mot  is  evolved  figure  by 
figure  until  the  whole  root  is  obtained  if  it  is 
rational,  or  to  as  many  decimal  places  as 
may  be  required  if  it  is  irrational.  This 
method  involves  no  algebraic  profundity  ; 
its  spirit  is  purely  arithmetical,  and  it  pos- 
sesses all  that  exquisite  simplicity  that 
characterizes  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic.  The  calculation  is  sometimes 
laborious,  but  the  process  is  just  as  simple 
as  the  ordinary  method  of  extracting  square 
root,  to  which  it  is  exactly  analogous.  In 
order  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  Horner's 
method  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some 
important  definitions  and  demonstrate  some 
preliminary  propositions. 

Any  algebraic  expression  containing  .<  is 
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called  a /miction  of  x,  ami  may  conveniently 
be  denoted  by  some  such  symbol  as/(x),  or 
/•'(.'  ).  Thus,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the 
two  expressions  ox1  -  6r*  —  4x  2  and 
3.i J  4-  7.r  4-  0,  we  mav  write  fix)  5./-' 
•  Or* -4.1-  -2  and  >*(x)  3x'  7r  -  r,. 
If  we  make  x     10,  we  have 

/"t  10)     5  X  10*     0  •  10* 
4  X  10     2  5042. 

/•I  io)    :i  -      •  ox  io"  t 
7    io  i  o  :i07t>. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  two  distinct  kinds  of  equations 
which  occur  in  algebra.  The  equation 
r  o  7  can  be  true  only  on  the  condition 
that  r  2;  such  an  equation  is  called  a 
I'liuiititnutl  t'l/ntilimi,  or  an  ttjmitiori  of  con- 
dition.   The  equation  ir     nt(.r-  'i)  .»* 

(<i  Mr  i  n/>  is  true  whatever  values 
may  be  assigned  to  <»,/<,  and  r;  and  the 
first  memlier  can  be  transformed  into  the 
second  by  informing  the  indicated  multi- 
plication.  An  equation  whose  first  meml>er 
can  be  transformed  into  the  second  by  per- 
forming algebraic  operations  is  called  an 
iilcnticitl  rijimliriit,  or  an  iifnitit;/ ;  and  the 
two  members  an;  said  to  l)e  identically 
equal.  It  can  be  proved  that  an  identical 
equation  involving  x  is  satisfied  by  any 
value  of  x,  and  that  the  coefficients  of  .»•  in 
the  two  menders  of  such  an  equation  are 
equal. 

I.  To  find  the  quotient  and  remainder 
when  a  polynomial  /<x).  .  «#r"  >  «,.»■" _l 
-f-  r»,/J,-J  -.../i„  is  divided  by  ( r     // ;. 

Let  V  and  R  denote  the  quotient  and 
remainder,  respect ivel v.  Then. 
fix)  \x—h)Ol-H. 

Clearly,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  is 
o„iM~l  ;  hence,  we  mav  write 
<}  „„,— -V— »-  V"^i  ..  4  '<„_,.  (  10  t 
where  A,,  A,,  .  .  .  /»„_,  are  :is  yet  undeter- 
mined. Substituting  in  iO'i  we  get, 
fix)  =  («wr"-'-i  /^r"- '  -  V"_S  r  .  .  4  /.._,) 
x  i  <      /t)  i  R ;  or, 

/'(.I'i-V*         (''l  /"'.,)  • 

•  ...  4  A'     MM  ,.  Ill] 
These  expressions  l>eing  identically  equal, 
the  coetficients  of  like  powers  of  r  in  tlie 
two  members  must  lie  equal  ;  therefore, 

"n  —  "«»  "l  -    f'i  "s  -  '*»  ~  ''''!  »  •  •  • 

<».,     R  /»'»„_,. 
Hence,  /»,  -=  'f,  ;  /(#»,„  /»,     <».,  j  //'-,  .  .  .  R  - 
■         i  • 

These  equations  determine  the  coefficients 
of  the  quotient  and  the  remainder;  the  cal- 
culation is  most  conveniently  arranged  in 
the  following  form  : 


«0 

«l 

it . 

•  f*M-\ 

"« 

/<//, 

lib,  .  . 

"n 

R 

The  first  line  contains  the  successive 
coefficients  of  /ix);  in  writing  down  these 
coefficients  care  must  lie  taken  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  coetficients  of  absent  terms 
by  ciphers.  The  third  line  contains  the 
successive  coefficients  of  the  quotient  and 
the  remainder.  The  first  term  of  the  third 
line  is  o„ ;  the  first  term  of  the  second  line 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  <i„  by  /* ;  the 
product  /«/„  is  added  to  «i,  to  obtain  the 
second  term  /*,  of  the  third  line  ;  then  is 
multiplied  by  li,  and  the  product  hht  placed 
under  <»._.,  ami  added  to  it  to  obtain  h..,  the 
third  term  in  the  third  line.  The  repetition 
of  this  process  furnishcB  all  the  terms  of  the 
third  line,  the  last  term  being  the  remainder. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  master  Horner' .- 
method  should  perform  some  divisions  by 
this  method,  verifying  the  result  by  ordi- 
nary division. 

Divider'      4.'*  -  ~.>*      llr      1.1  bv<  r  o'l. 
1  4        -70  11  K5 

:»        :>    on       :««  144.> 

1  1  12     00         2S9  14.12 

Therefore,  V  ',     12 .»*  •  OOr  2M». 

and  R  14:!2. 

II.  To  calculate  the  numerical  value  of 
a  given  function  when  any  number  is  sub- 
stituted for  r. 

Since  equation  (!>)  is  an  identity,  it  must 
be  satisfied  when  any  number  whatever  is 
substituted  for  x.    Ut  x  —  /*. 

Then,  fi  h )  —  ( /*     h  1 7  -I-  A*  =  R. 

Hence,  /(//  )  is  equal  to  the  remainder 
when  /ix)  is  divided  by  (r  -  U\.  For 
example,  find  the  value  of  fix)  =  :>x*  4.»x 

10'1     llx     01,  when  x  is  etpial  to  2. 

4  10  11  01 
»i        4       2S  7S 

.!  2       14       :W  17 

Hen-  (J  -=  :lr<  'It1  •  Mr  :«»,  and  /,'  r= 
f\  2i  =  l  7.  The  reader  can  verify  this  result 
by  actual  substitution. 

If  we  write  </  /ix),  (12i 
then,  to  any  value  of  x  will  correspond  a 
single  value  of  y,  and  the  relation  between  x 
and  »/  can  fx"  represented  to  the  eye  by  a 
curve.  Ix-t  .V'O.V  and  )  <>  Y'  Ix-  t  wo  rectan- 
gular lines  ;  lines  measured  on  X'X  from  ft 
toward  the  right  are  positive,  those  meas- 
ured toward  the  left  are  negative  ;  lines 
measured  from  the  line  A  '.V  parallel  to  Y  V 
are  positive  if  they  are  measured  upward, 
ami  negative  if  they  are  measured  down- 
ward.   lA  t  any  convenient  length  be  taken 
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as  unity.  Then,  any  value  of  r,  positive  or 
negative,  can  be  represented  by  a  line 
measured  on  A' A'  from  the  point  0.  Let 
any  number  a  be  represented  by  OA  ;  calcu- 
late ,/t'ft;  from  A  draw  I  /'  parallel  to  O ) , 
ami  lay  off  the  length  .1  /'  to  represent  f(<i ). 
The  point  /'lies  above  or  below  A*' .V accord- 
ing sis  t'i 1 1 )  is  positive  or  negative.  If  the 
value  of  x  varies  continuously,  the  point  /' 
traces  a  continuous  curve.  In  tracing  the 
curve  which  represents  a  particular  equation, 
it  is  well  n>  begin  by  laying  down  the  points 
corresponding  to  certain  small  integral 
values  of  x,  positive  and  negative.  It  will 
then  generally  be  possible  to  trace  the 
curve  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  joining 
these  points  by  a  line  drawn  free-hand. 
At  the  point  where  the  curve  cuts  the  line 


.v 


v 


A"' A",  we  have  »/  0  ;  hence,  the  roots  of  the 
equation  /<  x)  —  0  are  represented  by  the 
distances  from  0  to  the  points  in  which  the 
curve  intersects  the  line  A"' A*. 

III.  If  /(*»)  and  fib)  have  unlike  signs, 
one  plus  and  the  other  minus,  then  the 
equation  /(.«•)  —  0  has  at  least  one  real  rout 
intermediate  in  value  between  n  and  b. 

The  reader  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
important  theorem  by  referring  to  the  figure. 
Suppose  OA  —  a,  OR  b,  A  I'  -/('«).  and 
Rti  -  fib).  If/(«)  and  /(//)  have  unlike 
signs,  the  points  A*  and  Q  must  lie  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  A' A* ;  therefore,  the  curve  join- 
ing these  point*  must  cut  AW  at  least  once  ; 
that  is,  there  must  be  at  least  one  real  root  of 
the  equation  /( x )      0  between  a  and  A. 

IV.  To  derive  from  the  equation 

f(x,  =  ,,,rf  -  -r  «,r— »  -  .  .  . 

r- «•.-!■»"  -r  «.  =  «  U3) 
another  equation,  each  of  whose  roots  is  m 
times  a  corresponding  root  of  (13). 


Let  v  ^  m  i  ;  then,  x  .  Substituting 
this  value  for  x  in  ( 13  ), 

<:y +<:)"' +<:)""-■■  ■ 

Clearing  of  fractions, 
«o'/"  -  4-  ti^H*!/—1  -r  .  .  .  4  (f^.,)/!"" '«/ 

4-  ./„»«"  =  0.  (14) 

Since  ;/  -    mx,  each  root  of  (14)  is  m  times 
a  corres|x*nding  root  of  ( 13 1.    For  example, 
the  expiation  whose  roots  are  10  times  those 
of  the  equation  3./-1  -  Or      ">  =  0  is 
V  •  OX  10//'     6  X  iov  -  5  x  103  -  0, 
or,  3;/"     (500//      'itlOO  0. 

The  equation  whose  roots  are  those  of  f  13 ) 
with  their  signs  changed  is  found  by  making 
in  —  1  in  1 14  i  ;  thus,  the  equation  whose 
roots  are  those  of  (13)  with  their  signs 
changed  is 

<W"  4  c,.'/"-'     •••     «„_i(  — 1  )"~\'/ 

(-  1  )"  "„  —  0.  (15) 

V.  To  derive  from  equation  (13)  another 
equation,  each  of  whose  roots  is  less  by  an 
amount  A  than  a  corresponding  root  of  < 13). 

Let  >t  -  x  —  A  ;  then,  x  -  >j  -  A.  Substi- 
tuting this  value  for  x  in  ( 13),  we  get 

«„(//  •  A)"  :  «.(•/  :■*)-'-  ",(.V  T ■/•)-* 

-f  .  .  ,  +  «„_,<;/     A  )  ,  dK  =  0. 
This  equation  can  be  arranged  according 
to  descending  powers  of  ;/  ;  we  assume  that 
when  so  arranged  it  lx*comes 

.t(lf/"  -  .1,'/"-'  1  Ajif-1  -  .  .  .  . 
,!,,_,;,  •  An  =  0.  (16) 

The  coefficients  in  (Hi)  are  as  yet  unde- 
termined, but  the  method  of  division  above 
explained  affords  a  simple  systematic 
method  of  calculating  them.  Putting  x  A 
for;/,  the  left-hand  member  of  (16)  becomes 
A,Jx  -    A)''  ■:-  .«,(..    -  A)—'      A7(x  -  h)—i 

•  ....  —  •lM_|(''      A)  •  .!„, 
which  must  be  identically  equal  to  the  left- 
hand  member  of  (13).    Hence,  we  have  the 
identical  equation 

rvr"  •  «,jk-1   r  '»Tr*— *  +  .  .  .  .  -j 
.  loV  r      A )"  •  A  Ax  /,)'•-< 
...  4  -l„-i( •»•  —  A )  4-  .1,,.    ( 17) 

The  results  obtained  by  dividing  the  two 
members  of  ( 17)  by  (.»■  -  A)  must  be  identi- 
cal. The  first  member  of  (17)  is  fix). 
Hence,  AH  is  the  remainder  when  f(x)  is 
divided  by  (./  /<)  ;  .l„_,  is  the  remainder 
when  the  integral  quotient  of  the  last 
division  is  divided  by  ix  A  )  ;  and  so  on. 
It  is  evident  by  examining  (17)  that  .!„  = 
For  example,   diminish   the  roots  of 
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22 
57 

79 


2 
66 
64 


.V-   Ux*  +  lOx     2  =  0  bv3. 

5         -11         10  -2 
15         12  66 

5  4         22      |  64 

First  quotient  =  bx3  :  4x  -j  22. 
First  remainder  =  64  =  .4,. 
5  4 
15 

5  10  | 

Second  quotient  =  ax  -r  19. 
Second  remainder  =  79  —  .4,. 

5  19 

 15 

5         |  34 
Third  quotient  =  5  —-  «0  =  Ac. 
Third  remainder  =  34  —  .1,. 
Hence,  the  transformed  equation  is 
5y*  -r  34v»  -r  79//  +  64  ■=  0. 
The  calculation  i8  written  in  the  follow- 
ing form  ;  since  the  first  coefficient  remains 
unchanged,  it  is  not  written  at  each  step. 

5      -11  10 
15  12 

4  22 
15  57 

19  79 
15 

34 

Transformed  equation, 

V  +  34;/*  -4-  79</  -r  64  =  0. 

VI.  Comparing  propositions  II  and  IV, 
we  bw  that/(/<)  and  A„  are  each  equal  to 
the  remainder  when  fix)  is  divided  by 
(x     h).  Therefore, 

fih)  —  -4„.  (18) 
Putting  j  =  0  in  (13)  we  get /(0)  -  «„.  (19) 

VII.  If  there  is  no  root  of  fix)  —  0  in 
the  interval  between  0  and  h,  then  nn  and 
.4„  must  have  the  same  sign.  If /(  '  )  —  0 
has  one,  and  only  one,  root  between  0  and 
h,  then  an  and  .1.  have  unlike  signs.  This 
appears  at  once  from  a  comparison  of  propo- 
sitions III  and  VI. 

VIII.  If  one  of  the  roots  of  (13)  is  small, 
say  between  0  and  1,  then  an  approximate 

value  of  that  root  is  . 

«„-. 

For,  by  transposition, 

an_xx=—  nK     a0rn     OfX*'1  —  ti^*-* 

Therefore, 

".. 


<'—l 


■ 


If  x  is  small,  an  approximate  value  of  x  is 
found  by  neglecting  x*.  Hence, .»  --  —  , 
approximately.    In  the  application  of  Hor- 


ner's method  to  an  equation  whose  root  it* 
small,  this  approximation  is  used  to  suggest 
the  first  figure  of  the  root.  Hence  «„_„  which 
is  the  second  last  coefficient,  is  called  the 
trial  divisor. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  expound  Hor- 
ner's method.  When  an  equation  has  two 
roots  so  nearly  equal  that  they  commence 
with  one  or  more  like  digits,  the  application 
of  Horner's  method  to  find  these  roots  pre- 
sents peculiar  difficulties  and  requires  special 
precautions.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  very 
rarely  necessary  to  calculate  such  roots. 
Generally  we  can  determine  two  numbers 
such  that  the  equation  has  one,  and  only  one, 
root  intermediate  in  value  between  these  t  wo 
numbers  ;  in  this  article  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  such  equations. 

Suppose  the  equation  fix)  -—  0  has  a  posi- 
tive root  56.23.  This  root  would  be  calculated 
by  Horner's  method  as  follows  :  First  we 
determine  that/(x)=0  has  one,  and  only 
one,  root  between  50  and  60 ;  the  first  figure 
of  this  root  is  5.  Then,  by  proposition  V, 
we  diminish  the  roots  of  fix )  -  0  by  50,  and 
thus  obtain  the  first  transformed  expiation 
./',( if)  —  0.  If  fix)  -0  has  no  root  between 
0  and  50,  the  last  term  of  fix)  and  the  last 
term  of  /,(//)  must  have  like  signs ;  if /l  .'")  —  0 
has  one,  and  only  one,  root  between  0 and  50, 
the  last  term  of  fix )  and  the  laxt  term  of 
/,(</)  must  have  unlike  signs.  (Proposition 
V 1 1 . )  The  roots  of  /,  I  // )  —  0  a  re  each  less  by 
50  than  a  corresponding  root  of  fix)  —  0  ; 
hence,  /,(  //)  =  0  has  one,  and  only  one,  root 
bet  ween  0  and  10.  By  examining  the  signs 
of /,('»/),  for  //  —  0, ;/  —  =  2,  .  .  .  y  =  9. 
we  find  that  this  root  lies  between  6  and  7. 
Therefore,  the  next  figure  of  the  root  of  the 
original  equation  is 6.  We  are  usually  sjiared 
the  labor  of  examining  the  signs  of  /|(,v)  for 
all  values  of  ♦/  from  0  to  9,  by  using  the  trial 
divisor  ( Proposition  VIII  \  to  suggest  the 
next  figure  of  the  root.  Having  determined 
that  H  is  the  next  figure,  we  diminish  the 
roots  of  /,(»/">  =  0  by  6,  and  obtain  the 
second  transformed  equation  fi(z)  ;  .  0. 
Since  /,(*/)  has  no  root  between  0  and  6,  the 
hist  terms  of  /,(  »/)  and  /,(?)  must  have  like 
signs.  (Proposition  VII.)  Hence,  if  the 
figure  suggested  by  the  trial  divisor  is  too 
large,  the  error  will  show  itself  by  causing 
the  last  term  to  change  sign.  If  the  figure 
suggested  is  too  small,  we  shall  discover  the 
error  on  proceeding  to  calculate  the  next 
figure,  which  would  exceed  9. 

The  second  transformed  equation  /,( :  )  =0 
has  one,  and  only  one,  root  between  0  and  1  ; 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  decimal  point  we 
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multiply  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  10 
(Proposition  IV), and  thuB  get  an  equation 
//(j7)  =  0,  which  has  a  root  between  0  and 
10.  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  find  the 
root  of  /( x )  =  0,  figure  by  figure.  The  figures 
suggested  by  the  trial  divisor  become  more 
and  more  reliable  as  the  evolution  of  the 
root  proceeds.  The  two  essential  conditions 
to  be  observed  are :  the  sign  of  the  last 
term  must  remain  unchanged,  unless  when 
we  pass  over  a  root  of  /( x )  =  0,  and  each 
successive  figure  must  come  out  not  greater 
than  9. 

However  formidable  this  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  Horner's  method  may  appear,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  following  examples 
will  render  it  clear  to  the  reader.  Suppose 
it  is  required  to  bisect  a  hemisphere  whose 
radius  is  unity,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base ;  the  distance  of  the  bisecting  plane 
from  the  center  is  given  by  the  equation 

f\r)  —  x*  —  3x  I  1=0,  (20) 
or,  r»  -f  0  X  x3  —  3r  +1-0. 

We  proceed  to  solve  this  equation  by 
Horner's  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  distance  of  the  plane  from 
the  center  is  less  than  the  radius.  There- 
fore, equation  (  20)  must  have  a  positive  root 
less  than  unity.  Multiplying  the  roots  of 
(20 1  by  10  we  get  an  equation 

/(-/)  =  »/*  -  loxoxy 

-3X10»«/  +  1X10'-0, 
,,r,  fly  )  =  «/»  •  300v  t  1000  =  0,  (21 ) 
which  has  a  root  between  0  and  10.  Now, 
(0)  =  1,000,  /(l)  =  701,  /(2)  =  408, 
/(3)  =■  127,  /(4)  =  136.  Since  /(3) 
and  f(A)  have  unlike  signs,  j\y)  =  0  has  a 
root  between  3  and  4.  (Proposition  III.) 
The  first  figure  of  this  root  is  3.  If  we  had 
used  the  trial  divisor  it  would  have  sug- 
gested the  first  figure  of  the  root  correctly  : 

^  =  3$,  so  the  figure  suggested  by 


for 


300 


the  trial  divisor  is  3.   The  next  step  is  to 
diminish  the  roots  of  f(y)  =  0  by  3. 
1 


0 

-300 

1,000 

3 

0 

-  873 

3 

-  291 

127 

3 

18 

r. 

273 

3 

9 

Hence,  the  first  transformed  equation  is 
r1  4  9zl  -  2732  +  127  -  0,     ( 22 ) 
which  has  a  root  between  0  and  1.  Multi- 
plying the  roots  of  this  equation  by  10, 
r"  -r-  90z"  -  27300?"  -f-  1 27000  =  0.  (23) 
The  trial  divisor  of    (23)   is  -  27300. 


.  ,      .  127000 
Hence,  approximately,  z'=  273O0  ~  a 

fraction.  This  suggests  4  as  the  next  figure. 
The  next  step  is  to  diminish  the  roots  of 
(23)  by  4. 

1         90       —  27300  127000 
4  376      —  107696 

94        -  26924  19304 
4  392 

98        -  26532 

4 
102 

The  second  transformed  equation  is 
t/J  -f  102ir*  —  26532ir  -f  19304  =  0.  (24) 
Multiplying  its  roots  by  10, 
4-  1020m-"-  2653200k'+ 19304000  =  0.  (25) 
The  trial  divisor  of  (25)  is  -2653200; 

and   1^J^>  =  7  +  a  fraction,  which  gives 

7  as  the  next  figure. 

The  entire  operation  is  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  ;  the  figures  under  the  broken 
lines  are  the  coefficients  of  the  successive 
transformed  equations  : 

x  =  .347  + 
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7238 

1020 
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1027 
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io:« 

Throughout  tliis  operation  the  two  essen- 
tial conditions  for  its  accuracy  have  been 
fulfilled,  namely,  that  the  last  term  shall 
not  change  sign,  and  that  each  figure  shall 
come  out  not  greater  than  9.  By  continuing 
t  he  process  we  can  get  the  root  correct  to  as 
many  decimal  places  as  may  be  desired  ;  to 
five  places  the  result  is  x  =  .34729.  Though 
the  other  two  root*  of  (20)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bisection  of  the  hemisphere,  we 
proceed  to  find  them  as  an  illustration  of 
Horner's  method.    We  have 

F(x)  .    x3  —  3x  -r-  1  =  0.  (26) 
Hence,         F\l)  =     1,  f\2)  =  3. 

Therefore  this  equat  ion  has  a  root  bet  ween 
1  and  2,  of  which  the  first  figure  is  1.  When 
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we  diminish  the  roots  by  1,  the  last  term 
changes  its  sign.  This  is  an  indication  that 
we  are  passing  over  a  root  between  0  and  1. 
This  is  the  root  already  found.  The  last 
term  of  the  transformed  equation  is  nega- 
tive, and  the  minus-sign  must  lie  retained 
with  the  last  term  throughout  the  rest  of 


the  onemtion 

r        1   VI**  -i- 
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4502 
2 

4504 
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Hence,  the  second   root,  is  r  -  1.532  .  . 


The  third  root  is  negative  :  to  find  it  we 
derive  from  (20;  another  equation  whose 
mot*  arc  equal  to  those  of  (20)  with  their 
Higns  changed.  ( Proposition  IV.)  Tins 
equation  is 

/•',(•/> -  .v*--3.v- 1  =-0.  (27) 

The  posit  ive  root  of  this  equation  is  numer- 
icallv  equal  to  the  negative  root  of  (20  i. 
Now,  /*',<0I  -  1,  /•',(  1 )  -  3,  F,(2)  -  1. 
Therefore,  /•',(//)— 0  has  a  root  between  1 
and  2.  This  root  is  found  to  be  >j  —  1.870  4  . 
Therefore  x  -     1.870  •  . 

The  extraction  of  the  »th  root  of  any 
number  A'  is  equivalent  to  solving  the  equa- 
tion j"  -  A'  — 0.  Hentv,  any  root  of  a 
given  number  can  be  found  by  Horner's 
method.  The  method  of  extracting  cube 
root  commonly  given  in  arithmetical  text- 
books can  be  readily  derived  from  Horner's 
method,  but  Horner's  arrangement  of  the 
work  is  infinitely  more  simple  than  that 
adopted  in  arithmetics.  Horner's  arrange- 
ment covers  a  little  more  paper,  but  paper 
is  cheap  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  that  in 
every  other  respect  Horner's  method  is 
superior.  The  complete  solution  of  a 
"Horner"  will  lie  found  in  the  answer  to 
question  370  in  the  October  number. 

In  these  examples  the  root  has  been 
found  to  a  few  decimal  places  only  ;  when 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  root  to  a  large 
number  of  decimal  places,  the  last  few 
figures  can  be  determined  with  great  facility 
by  a  contracted  process,  but  we  cannot  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  contraction  now  . 
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N  ANY  team  supporting  a  load  or  system 
of  loads,  there  will  exist  stresses  of  dif- 
ferent character.  A  beam  simply  sup- 
ported upon  t  wo  supports  is  called  a  *iiu/>l> 
}»ea in.  If  a  simple  l>cam  carry  a  load  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  subjected 
to  direct  longitudinal  compression  along  its 
upper  portion  and  direct  longitudinal  ten- 
sion along  its  lower  portion,  while  nearly 
all  vertical  cross-sections  of  the  I  team  will 
also  be  subjected  to  a  shearing  stress.  The 
compression  of  the  upper  libers  and  exten- 
sion of  the  lower  fibers,  taken  together,  are 


commonly  called  the  hnirfiiif/  utm*.  The 
bending  stress  is  the  stress  produced  by  the 
tending  moment  upon  the  beam.  Its  effect 
in  distorting  or  bending  the  beam  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  beams  of  *olid  cross- 
section,  the  tending  stress  is  often  the  only 
stress  considered,  for  the  reason  that,  in 
such  teams,  the  shearing  stress  will  gener- 
ally be  abundantly  resisted  when  the  tend- 
ing stress  is  sufficiently  provided  for. 

Shearing  stress  is  that  stress  which  tends 
to  rupture  a  solid  body  by  causing  any  t  wo 
portions  to  slide  upon  themselves,  or  tear. 
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A  piece  of  pasteboard  being  cut  by  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears  or  scissors,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  rupture  being  produced  by  a  shearing 
stress.  Another  good  example  is  that  of  a 
piece  of  iron  being  cut  off  by  the  great 
shears  in  an  iron  mill.  The  character  of 
the  stn>ss  producing  rupture  is  the  same  in 


Kiii  i 


either  ease.  Rupture  is  produced  along  a 
section  of  the  material  by  causing  the  two 
portions  of  the  material  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  section  to  slide  in  the  opposite 
directions  with  reference  to  each  other. 
Machines  and  instruments  producing  this 
kind  of  rapture  are  commonly  called  shears 
and,  from  analogy,  the  character  of  stress 
producing  it  is  called  nhearing  */r«**,  or, 
simply,  *htar. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  tendency  of  the 
bending  stress  to  distort  or  nipt ure  the 
beam  by  bending,  neglecting  all  considera- 
tion of  shearing  stress.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown 
the  tendency  of  the  shearing  stress  to  mp- 
ture  the  beam,  under  the  same  load,  neg- 
lecting any  consideration  of  bending  stress. 
The  load  upon  the  beam  tends  to  cause  it 
to  slide  downward  upon  itself  along  a 
vertical  section  at  each  end  of  the  load. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  rupture  will  occur  in 
a  beam  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
because  bending  stress  will  be  present  ami 
will  take  a  very  important  part  in  produ- 
cing nipture.  But,  in  the  case  of  two  pieces 
of  iron  bar  riveted  together,  the  rivet  might 
shear  out  through  the  end  of  one  bar,  as 


Fi<;.  2. 

shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  would  be  a  practical 
case  of  actual  rupture  of  the  same  nature  as 
Fig.  2. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  any  sim- 
ple horizontal  beam  supporting  a  load  or 
system  of  loads  between  two  supi>orts, 
stresses  of  two  different  kinds  will  exist, 
namely,  horizontal  bending  stress,  composed 
of  tensile  and  compressive  stresses,  and  ver- 


tical shearing  stress.  In  reality,  these  two 
stresses,  though  of  diffen-nt  characters,  do 
not  exist  distinct  and  separate  in  the  beam, 
but  combine  with  each  other,  giving  in- 
clined n*sultants.  which  will  have  different 
inclinations  at  different  sect  ions  of  the  beam. 
These  resultants,  however,  are  of  such  a 
complicated  nature  as  to  be  very  difficult  of 
analysis,  and,  therefore,  in  analyzing  the 
stresses  in  a  beam,  the  horizontal  bending 
stresses  and  vertical  shearing  stresses  are 
considered  separately. 

In  proportioning  the  material  of  a  beam 
to  resist  the  horizontal  bending  stresses  upon 
it,  the  bending  moment  upon  any  required 
section  of  the  beam  is  computed  from  the 
loading,  and,  as  the  resisting  moment  must 
be  equal  to  the  bending  moment,  the  two 
expressions  are  placed  equal,  and,  from  the 
equation  thus  formed,  the  required  dimen- 
sions of  the  beam  are  deduced.  The  shear- 
ing stress  upon  any  section  of  a  beam  is 
resisted  by  the  total  unimpaired  section. 


Pro,  :t. 


Hence,  having  determined  the  dimensions 
of  the  beam  necessary  to  resist  the  bending 
stresses  at  any  section,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  multiply  the  total  amount  of  unimpaired 
section,  in  square  inches,  by  the  allowed 
shearing  stress  per  square  inch,  and  com- 
pare the  result  with  the  shearing  stress  upon 
the  section,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
section  of  the  beam  be  sufficient  to  n-sist 
the  shearing  stress. 

As  most  ordinary  beams  are  of  uniform 
cross-section,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
only  the  minimum  bending  moment  and 
maximum  shearing  stress  upon  them,  in  order 
to  proportion  their  dimensions.  For,  if  the 
beam  is  uniformly  of  a  cross-section  suf- 
ficient to  resist  the  maximum  stress  upon 
it,  it  will  evidently  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  any  smaller  stress.  In  proportion- 
ing the  material  for  the  ordinary  beam, 
therefore,  the  first  im]>ortant  step  is  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  maximum 
bending  moment  and  of  the  maximum 
shear.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  bending  moment,  if  we 
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know  at  what  point  along  the  beam  it  occurs  ; 
if  we  cannot  first  determine  at  what  point 
along  the  beam  the  maximum  bending 
moment  occure,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  compute  the  bending  moments  at  all  points 
along  the  beam,  in  order  to  determine  its 
maximum  value.  The  same  is  t  rue  also  of 
the  shear.  It  iB  quite  possible,  however,  to 
determine  the  points  along  a  beam  at  which 
will  occur  the  maximum  shear  and  bending 
moment,  due  to  t  he  load,  or  system  of  loads, 
upon  it.  How  to  do  this  will  now  be 
explained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  shearing  stress 
is  distributed  along  a  beam  may  be  plainly 
illustrated  by  what  is  called  a  ahrar  diagram. 
In  Fig.  4  is  represented  a  simple  beam  sup- 
porting a  system  of  three  loads  .1,  Ii,  and  (' 
of  400,  1,000,  and  K00  pounds,  respectively,  as 
shown.  Below  the  beam  is  shown  the  shear 
diagram  for  the  system  of  loads.  In  con- 
structing the  shear  diagram,  the  loads. I,  />', 
and  Care  first  laid  off  in  order,  to  any  con- 
venient scale,  upon  the  vertical  line  i>assing 
through  the  left  reaction  Rlt  as  the  loads  o-l, 
1-2  and  This  is  called  the  load  line. 

The  amount  of  the  two  reactions  /{,  and  Rt 
may  be  calculated  by  means  of  moments,  and 
also  laid  off  in  the  corresponding  order  upon 
the  load  line,  as  i-m  and  m-o.  Through  the 
two  extremities  of  each  load,  as  thus  laid  off 
upon  the  load  line,  horizontal  lines  are 
drawn  to  the  right,  intersecting  the  vertical 
line  through  the  corresponding  load,  as 
situated  upon  the  beam.  The  horizontal 
lines  o-a  and  l-l>,  /-<•  and  ■i-f.  l-f  and  "/-vare 
such  lines.  The  two  horizontal  lines  drawn 
through  each  intermediate  point  on  the  load 
line  will  coincide  throughout  the  length  of 
the  shorter  line.  The  last  line,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  load  line,  is  extended  to  inter- 
sect the  vertical  through  the  right-hand  reac- 
tion h\  at  the  point  h.  Also,  the  horizontal 
line  m  a  is  drawn  through  the  point  m  on  the 
load  line,  where  the  extremities  of  the  two 
reactions  meet,  as  laid  off  upon  the  load  line. 

The  broken  line  o  <i  6  c  e  f  g  h,  thus 
constructed,  is  called  the  fhear  Une,  and  the 
horizontal  line  win  is  allied  the  nhear  axi*. 
The  shaded  figure  0  n  h  m,  included 
between  the  shear  line  and  shear  axis,  is 
called  the  »/imr  diagram.  The  shear  diagram 
Bhows  at  a  glance  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  shear  at  all  points  along  the  beam. 
Where  the  shear  upon  the  beam  is  of  such 
character  as  to  tend  to  cause  that  portion  of 
the  beam  at  the  left  of  any  vertical  section 
to  slide  or  shear  upward  along  the  sec- 
tion, and  the  portion  at  the  right  of  the 


section  to  shear  downward,  the  shear  is,  for 
convenience,  called  pontine  *hear.  Likewise, 
where  the  shear  is  of  such  character  as  to 
tend  to  cause  the  portion  of  the  beam  at  the 
left  of  any  section  to  shear  downward,  and 
the  portion  at  the  right  of  the  section  to 
shear  upward,  the  shear  is  said  to  be  negatix 
uln  ar.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  the  shear  represented 
as  occurring  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  load 
is  positive  shear  and  that  at  the  right-hand 
end  is  negative  shear.  Where  the  shear 
diagram,  constructed  as  above,  lies  above 
the  shear  axis  m  n,  it  represents  positive 
shear,  and  where  it  lies  below  the  shear  axis 
it  represents  negative  shear. 

At  any  point,  the  amount  above  or  below 
the  shear  axis  represented  by  the  shear 
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diagram,  to  the  scale  used  for  the  load  line, 
will  be  the  amount  of  positive  and  negative 
shear  along  the  beam.  Thus,  referring  to 
Fig.  4,  at  all  points  between  the  left  reaction 
A',  and  the  load  .1,  the  beam  sustains  an 
amount  of  positive  shear  equal  to  mO,  or 
the  left  reaction  /f,  —  1,000  pounds.  At  all 
points  between  the  loads  .1  and  B,  the  beam 
sustains  an  amount  of  positive  shear  equal 
to  mO,  minus  0-1,  or  the  reaction  /f,  minus 
the  load  A  =  1,000  400  =  000  pounds. 
At  all  points  between  the  loads  B  and  (', 
the  beam  sustains  an  amount  of  nrgatice 
shear  equal  to  m-,\  that  is,  equal  to  the 
reaction  m  0  minus  the  loads  0-1  and  1-4 
or  the  reaction  Rx  minus  the  loads  (.1  —  Ii) 
1,01)0  MIX)  1,<K)0)  =  —  400  pounds. 
Likewise,  at  all  points  between  the  load  C 
and  the  reaction  />'„  the  beam  sustains  an 
amount  of  negative  shear  equal  to  m-J,  that 
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is,  equal  to  the  reaction  m<)  minus  the 
combined  loads  0-3,  or  the  reaction  /ft 
minus  the  loads  (A  •  B  <')  =  1.000  — 
(400  +  1,000  -  800)  -=  -  1,200  pounds. 
The  negative  shear  between  the  last  load  C, 
and  the  right  reaction  /?,  is  thus  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  right  reaction. 

From  the  above  explanation  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  in  computing  the  shear  at  any 
point  along  the  beam,  the  process  is  simply 
that  of  subtracting  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  loads  between  that  point  and  the  left 
reaction,  from  the  left  reaction.  Or  the  pro- 
cess may  be  considered  as  adding  algebrai- 
cally the  loads  and  reaction  at  the  left  of 
the  point,  considering  the  reaction  as  posi- 
tive and  the  loads  as  negative.  The  process 
is  very  simple  and  will  always  give  the  shear 
correctly. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  a  simple  beam 
thf  maximum  amounts  of  jutsitive  and  negative 
shear  >i  ill  in  cur  at  tin-  rrsjiectire  reaction*,  anil, 
in  each  case,  will  Im'  uniform  nl  nil  intuit*  Ite- 
lurcn  inch  reaction  and  the  adjacent  loud.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  shear 
change*  under  each  load  and  is  uniform 
between  the  loads.  A  t  any  load,  the  amount 
of  shear  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same 
a*  the  amount  on  either  side  of  the  load,  or 
it  may  be  given  any  value  between  those 
amounts. 

At  some  load,  the  shear  will  pass  from 
positive  to  negative.  In  Fig.  4  this  change 
occurs  under  the  load  B.  At  this  load,  the 
shear  passes  from  1,000  —  400  -=  000  pounds 
to  1,000  (  400  +  1,000)  =  — 400  pounds, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  of  any  amount 
between  these  limits.  Evidently,  in  passing 
from  a  value  of  600  pounds  to  a  value  of 

4«I0  pounds,  the  shear  must  become  zero. 
It  is  important  to  notice  and  thoroughly 
understand  this  fact,  for  at  that  section  of  the 
Ihiiiii  nhrre  the  shear  Itecome*  zero,  the  mnxi- 
iii  a  in  bending  moment  trill  occur. 

This  is  a  well-established  and  important 
principle.  It  affords  the  means  of  readily 
determining  the  position  at  which  the  max- 
imum bending  moment  will  occur  in  a 
simple  beam,  under  any  system  of  quiescent 
loads,  for  the  point  of  zero  shear  is  always 
easily  found.  From  an  inspection  of  the 
shear  diagram  of  Fig.  4,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  shear  becomes  zero  at  that  point 
where  the  sum  of  the  loads  between  the 
point  and  the  reaction  becomes  equal  to  the 
reaction.  This  sum  of  the  loads  will  include 
some  portion  of  the  load  under  which  the 
zero  shear  occurs.  The  left  reaction  and  the 
sum  of  the  loads  at  the  left  of  the  point,  or 


the  right  reaction  and  the  sum  of  the  loads 
at  the  right  of  the  point  may  be  considered  ; 
it  is  customary,  however,  to  consider  the 
loads  and  reaction  at  the  left  of  the  point. 
The  point  or  section  of  zero  shear  will  also 
be  the  position  at  which  the  maximum 
bending  moment  occurs.  This  principle  is 
important  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  maximum  funding  moment  in  a  simple 
beam,  produced  by  any  system  of  quiescent  load*, 
will  occur  at  that  point  where  the  man  of  the 
load*  at  the  left  { including,  if  necessary,  a  por- 
tion of  the  load  directly  at  the  point  )  equal*  the 
left  reaction. 

As  a  further  aid  in  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  maximum  bending  moment,  it 
should  be  noticed  that,  as  the  amount  of 
shear  changes  only  at  a  load,  it  can  pass  to 
or  through  zero  only  under  a  load.  Hence, 
the  maximum  bending  moment  must  ahray*  occur 
uudir  a  load.  It  will  be  well  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  beam  supporting  an  even 
number  of  loads,  and  symmetrically  loaded 
with  reference  to  the  center  of  the  beam, 
the  shear  may  be  zero  under  each  of  the 
two  center  loads  and  at  all  points  between 
them.  In  such  a  case,  also,  the  bending 
moment  will  be  maximum  at  each  of  the 
two  loads  and  uniformly  maximum  at  all 
points  between  them.  This  is  no  exception 
to  the  principle  stated  above  ;  it  is  simply  a 
special  case  in  which  the  zero  shear  and 
maximum  bending  moment  occur  under  two 
loads,  instead  of  under  one  load  only. 

The  principle  that  the  maximum  bending 
moment  will  always  occur  under  a  load 
and  at  the  point  of  zero  shear,  enables 
us  to  at  once  determine  the  position  of 
the  maximum  bending  moment  for  any  sys- 
tem of  quiescent  loads.  Having  determined 
the  position  of  the  section  at  which  the 
maximum  bending  moment  occurs,  the 
amount  of  the  bending  moment  can  be 
readily  calculated.  Thus,  for  the  system  of 
loads  shown  in  Fig.  4,  it  is  found  that  the 
point  of  zero  shear,  and,  consequently,  of 
maximum  bending  moment,  occurs  under 
the  load  H.  The  amount  of  this  bending 
moment  is  1,000  X  8  —  400  X  5  =  0,000 
foot-pounds.  This  is  the  maximum  bend- 
ing moment  upon  the  beam.  For,  at  a  sec- 
tion one  foot  to  the  left  of  the  load  B,  the 
amount  of  the  bending  moment  is  1,000  X  " 
—  400  X  4  5,400  foot-pounds,  and,  at  a 
section  one  foot  to  the  right  of  the  load  H, 
the  amount  of  the  bending  moment  is  1 ,000 
X  9  —  400  X  0  —  1,000  <  1  5,(500  foot- 
pounds, showing  that  the  bending  moment 
diminishes  in  each  direction  from  the  load  //. 
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NOT  many  years  ago  the  world's  supply  of 
sugar  was  obtained  almost  entirely 
from  the  sugar-cane  ;  not  because  sugar 
did  not  exist  in  any  other  vegetable  growth, 
but  because  no  economical  means  could  be 
devised  for  its  extraction.  Nearly  all  ri|>e 
fruits  and  vegetables  contain  sugar,  and  it 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
sap  of  the  maple-tree,  sweet  corn,  and  the 
sugar-beet. 

In  1747,  Marggraf,  a  German  chemist, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sugar  from  beets, 
but  his  method  was  too  expensive  to  be 
practical,  and  various  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  different  scientific  men  with  a 
view  to  simplifying  the  process.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
however,  that  beet-sugar  became  an  article 
of  commercial  importance.  Since  then  its 
manufacture  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  more  beet-sugar  is  used  to-day  than 
cane-sugar. 

In  the  year  1890  we  imported  1,070,903 
tons  of  refined  sugar,  at  an  expense  of 
$89,219,773.  while  in  the  year  18m  we 
paid  $120,N71,8WI  for  imported  sugar.  It 
is  small  wonder,  then,  that  such  wide-spread 
interest  has  been  felt  in  the  establishment 
of  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country.  The 
business  has  now  passed  l)eyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  has  not  only  l>een 
demonstrated  that  we  can  raise  the  beets, 
but  also  that  we  can  produce  the  finest 
quality  of  sugar  from  them. 

While  all  beets  contain  sugar,  the  largest 
percentage  is  found  in  a  white  variety, 
known  as  the  "sugar-beet."  This  beet 
contains  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  sugar; 
varying  with  the  soil,  climate,  and  manner 
of  cultivation.  The  farmer  who  raises  the 
U*ets  trims  off  all  the  green  stalks  and 
upper  part,  as  they  contain  an  alkaline 
juice  which  would  prevent  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  sugar.  The  trimmed  lieets  are 
then  hauled  orship|>ed  to  the  factory.  Hen' 
they  are  weighed  by  an  official  weighman, 
and  the  farmer  receives  for  them  about  $5.00 
per  ton.  The  beets  arrive  at  the  factory  in 
wagons,  rail  way -cars,  and  canal-boat«,  and 
an'  dumped  upon  the  gmund.    The  beets 


that  the  farmer  has  overlooked  an-  trimmed, 
and  all  are  then  thrown  into  a  trough  which 
runs  through  the  yard.  The  stream  of  water 
in  the  trough  is  about  6  inches  deep  ;  it  car- 
ries the  beets  to  the  factory-building,  wash- 
ing off  considerable  dirt  on  the  way.  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  they  fall  into  the 
end  of  an  inclined  trough  which  contains  a 
spiral  conveyor.  This  carries  the  beets 
upwards,  allowing  the  dirt  and  water  t<> 
drain  away,  and  drops  them  into  what  an* 
called  >tntit,li  u'whtr*. 

These  consist  of  two  large,  cylindrical 
tanks,  mounted  horizontally,  and  partly 
filled  with  water.  The  beet*  enter  at  the 
right  of  the  first  washer  and  are  ml  led 
around  by  a  number  of  radiating  paddles, 
which  slowly  work  them  towards  the  left 
end.  Here  they  leave  the  first  washer  and 
enter  the  second.  They  are  then  rolled  in 
a  similar  manner  back  to  the  right,  where 
they  pass  under  a  stream  of  clean  water 
and  fall  into  the  buckets  of  an  endless 
chain. 

The  cleaned  beets  are  carried  by  these 
buckets  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
dumped  into  the  "sheer."  Here  they  fall 
against  revolving  V-shaped  knives,  which 
cut  them  into  long  strings  of  about  {-inch 
square  section.  One  man  is  kept  continu- 
ally at  work  sharpening  knives  for  this  ma- 
chine, as  they  dull  very  rapidly.  After 
slicing,  the  pieces  fall  into  a  swivel-chute, 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  readily  directed 
towards  any  of  the  tanks  which  make  up 
the  "diffusion-battery." 

This  consists  of  12  tanks  about  10  feet 
deep  and  3  feet  <»  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  partly  filled  with  the  sliced  beets,  and 
sealed  up.  The  slices  an»  then  covered  with 
scalding  water,  and  subjected  to  a  steam- 
pressure  of  40  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
This  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  the  water 
through  the  sugar-cells  of  the  beets.  Here 
it  takes  up  the  sugar,  and  is  drawn  off  as  a 
thin  syrup,  of  about  the  same  sweetness  as 
maple-sap.  This  operation  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  each  lot  of  slices,  in  order 
to  get  as  much  of  the  sugar  as  possible  ;  but 
about  2  per  cent,  of  sweetness  remains  in 
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the  pulp.  This  pulp  is  then  squeezed  dry, 
and  dumped  into  the  yard,  to  be  sold  to 
fanner*  for  feeding  to  cattle.  It  is  quite 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taiste. 

Having  obtained  the  syrup,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  immediately  purify  it  and  boil 
it  down,  as  it  will  not  keep  well  after  sepa- 
ration from  the  beet.  So  it  is  next  piped  to 
the  "  carbon  ization-Umks."  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  made  from  the 
lime-kiln  on  the  grounds.  This  milk  of 
lime  is  necessary  for  the  clarifying  of  the 
*yrup,  but  must  be  removed  again,  as  its 
presence  would  prevent  crystallization.  It 
is  first  precipitated  by  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  is  also  obtained  from 
the  lime-kiln.  The  syrup  is  then  piped  to 
another  part  of  the  building,  and  passes 
through  large  filter- presses.  These  presses 
consist  of  a  number  of  iron  frames,  upon 
which  are  stretched  large  cloth  screens. 
The  screens  permit  the  passage  of  the  syrup, 
but  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  be- 
tween them.  At  regular  intervals  the 
presses  are  opened  and  the  solid  matter 
scraped  away  from  the  cloths.  It  falls  into 
a  pit,  and  is  sold  to  the  farmer  for  fertilizer. 

The  syrup  is  now  nearly  pure,  but  has  a 
yellowish  color.  So  it  is  piped  up  to  tanks 
on  the  top  floor  and  then  allowed  to  trickle 
down  over  screens  to  another  set  of  filters. 
In  passing  over  the  screens,  it  meets  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  is 
bleached.  The  last  set  of  filters  remove  any 
impurities  which  have  escaped  the  first  set, 
and  the  syrup  passes  to  the  "vacuum- 
boilers." 

These  are  arranged  consecutively — three 
in  a  row,  commonly  called  "the  triple 
effect"— and  are  heated  by  steam  at  the 
base.  The  air  and  vapors  from  the  syrup 
are  drawn  off  by  pumping  and  condensa- 
tion, until  nearly  all  pressure  is  removed, 
and  the  syrup  boils  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. This  is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of 
sugar  and  discoloration  of  the  product.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  look  into  the  sight- 
holes  and  notice  how  freely  the  syrup  boils 
on  account  of  the  reduced  pressure  above 
it.  The  syrup  passes  in  turn  through  each 
of  the  three  boilers,  and  leaves  them  much 
thicker  than  when  it  entered.  It  is  next 
piped  to  the  "  sugar-boiler." 

A  small  quantity  of  syrup  is  introduced 
into  this  boiler  and  allowed  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  crystallization,  when  it  is 
"  fed  "  with  more  syrup  by  an  experienced 
operator.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  operation ;  and  the  man   in  charge 


neither  flees  nor  hears  anything  that  does 
not  pertain  to  the  work  itself.  The  product 
of  this  boiler  is  known  as  "  masse-cuite," 
and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  sugar 
crystals,  mixed  with  molasses.  From  the 
boiler  it  passes  to  the  "  sugar-mixer,"  where 
it  is  stirred  up  by  a  revolving  screw,  and 
then  let  down  into  the  "centrifugal 
machine." 

This  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  deep 
cylindrical  pan  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
which  contains  an  inner  cylinder,  the  wall 
of  which  is  a  brass  screen.  The  masse-cuite 
falls  into  this  inner  compartment,  which  is 
then  revolved  by  a  vertical  shaft,  at  the  rate 
of  1, 200  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
molasses  is  thrown  into  the  outer  compart- 
ment by  centrifugal  force,  and  the  sugar, 
white  and  clean,  remains  in  the  center.  The 
molasses  and  uncrystallized  sugar  is  drawn 
off  into  a  storeroom,  where  it  is  kept  warm 
for  about  6  weeks.  It  is  then  run  through 
again,  and  more  white  and  brown  sugar 
obtained  from  it.  When  one  is  looking  at 
the  black,  slimy  mess  in  this  room,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  sugar  can  be  obtained 
from  it ;  but  such  is  the  case. 

From  the  centrifugal  machine,  the  white 
sugar  is  carried  to  the  sugar-box.  Here  the 
writer  saw  a  young  man  standing  in  a  large 
box  containing  over  6  tons  of  sugar,  which 
he  was  slowly  shoveling  into  a  chute  that 
led  to  the  granulator.  The  sugar,  as  it  leaves 
the  centrifugal  machines,  is  damp  and 
lumpy.  The  granulator  is  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  it  and  separating  it  into  crystals. 
It  looks  very  much  like  a  steam-boiler 
about  30  feet  long,  slightly  inclined  from 
the  horizontal  and  revolving  slowly. 
Through  the  interior  a  blast  of  hot  air  is 
blowing,  which  carries  off  all  the  moisture, 
and  the  rolling  of  the  huge  cylinder  breaks 
the  sugar  up  into  small  crystals. 

Directly  underneath  the  mouth  of  the 
granulator,  on  the  next  floor,  are  the  scales. 
Sacks  are  placed  on  the  platform,  the  chute 
is  opened,  and  out  comes  a  stream  of  white 
sugar,  which.  24  hours  before,  was  lying 
out  in  the  yard  in  the  hearts  of  some  dirty 
beets.  As  the  sugar  falls  into  the  sack,  it 
is  inspected  by  the  state  insj>ector,  and 
each  sack  is  stamped  :  "100  lb.  of  sugar," 
with  the  name  of  the  inspector,  the  factory, 
and  the  date. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  encour- 
aging the  extension  of  beet-sugar  manufac- 
ture by  many  experiments  and  the  free 
distribution  of  seeds.  In  New  York  State, 
the  manufacturer  receives  a  bounty  on  all 
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sugar  which  reaches  the  required  standard 
of  purity,  and  this  enables  him  to  pay  the 
farmer  more  for  hie  beets. 

At  the  present  time,  capitalists  in  New 
York  State  are  planning  the  erection  of  fac- 
tories in  several  localities.  Sample  lots  of 
beets,  grown  in  many  states,  show  a  high 
percentage  of  sugar,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  well-informed 


men  that  the  United  States  can  become 
independent  of  other  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, provided  the  capitalist  and  the  farmer 
unite  their  forces  to  attain  this  end.  In  the 
sugar-beet  we  may  have  the  new  crop  for 
which  the  farmer  has  been  looking,  an  its 
successful  cultivation  would  undoubtedly 
put  farming  on  a  paying  basis,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  land. 


LOGARITHMS. 

Extrnrl /rf>m  a  Utttr  rt-eriml  Jntm  11'.  H.  B-xtth,  of  LtunUm,  Kn<j<<iml 


IN  Mr.  McC.  Robson's  interesting  account 
of  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  John 
Napier,  of  Merchiston,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  on  which  a  little  further  infor- 
mation may  be  welcome.  In  my  own  library 
is  a  book  on  which  I  set  considerable  store. 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1633,  which  was 
only  nineteen  years  after  Napier's  first  pub- 
lication of  his  invention  of  logarithm*.  It  is 
written  in  that  quaint  phraseology  of  which 
the  trace  still  remains  in  legal  document*}. 
Though  I  do  not  use  the  book  much, 
because  it  is  tender  with  age,  it  contains 
what  is  to-day  the  most  convenient  and  best 
arranged  table  of  logarithms  which  I  pos- 
sess. After  the  title-page  comes  a  preface 
"  wherein  the  reader  ehall  finde  necessarie 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  Tables." 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
"The  noble  invention  of  Logarithm?  is 
rightly  attributed  to  the  noble  Author  and 
Inventor  thereof  John  AV/*t  Baron  of  Mer- 
ehidtm  in  Scotland."  Reference  is  then 
made  to  the  "  Bnron  of  Merchiitton  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  invention  and 
(in  anno  1614)  published  the  same  to  the 
World."  It  appears  that  a  famous  mathe- 
matician of  the  time,  "  Henry  Brigges  then 
professor  of  Gsonutry  in  Grexham  Cnlledgr  in 
London,"  perceived  the  great  value  of  the 
invention,  and  "  as  soone  as  his  leasure  and 
the  season  of  the  yeare  would  permit,"  he 
journeyed  into  Scotland  to  "conferre"  with 
the  Baron.  It  was  at  this  visit  that  the  two 
mathematicians  resolved  upon  the  present 
form  of  logarithms.  Full  directions  are  given 
in  the  book  for  using  the  tables  in  finding 
the  "  logarithmes "  of  fractions  and  of  a 
IhrimnU,  and  throughout  the  whole  table 
every  logarithm  is  printed  with  it*  "char- 
acteristique,"  the  logarithm  with  the  char- 
acteristic comprising  eight  figures.  They 
are,  in  fact,  what  an-  known  as  seven-figure 


logarithms.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
contains  the  logarithms  of  the  sine*  and 
tangent*  of  every  degree  of  the  quadrant, 
each  degree  being  divided  into  100  part*  or 
' '  centesmes. ' '  It  t  hus  appears  that  the  some- 
what novel  system  of  decimals  had  taken  hold 
of  men's  minds  so  far  that  they  published 
logarithmic  tables  in  which  the  old  sexa- 
gesimal division  of  the  degree  was  ignored. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  short  account  of 
the  use  of  logarithms  in  "(}eometrie,  As- 
tronomic, (ieographie  and  Navigation."  The 
book  only  measures  7"  x  A\"  x  1".  I  have 
found  a  few  obvious  misprints,  while  at. 
some  time  or  other  a  small  book-maggot  has 
eaten  a  little  hole  from  the  title-page  as  far 
as  the  page  containing  the  number  18,000. 
etc.  The  title-page  describes  the  book  as 
two  taih.kk  of  Logarithms,  and  gives  the 
author  as  Nathaniel  Roe,  Pastor  of  Benacre 
in  svkpoi.ke.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the 
imprint:  London.  Printed  by  M.  Flesher 
for  Philemon  Stephens  and  Christopher 
Meredith  at  the  Golden  Lion  in  Paul's 
Churchyard,  mikwxxiii. 

The  beauty  of  this  old  table  of  logarithm* 
lies  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  figures 
employed.  Cnlike  most  modern  figures 
they  are  not  of  the  name  height.  The  0  and 
the  1  and  2  are  much  of  a  height  and  stand 
on  the  same  base  level.  The  3  is  a  much 
taller  figure  and  stands  above  and  below 
the  aforesaid  imaginary  lines.  The  vertical 
line  of  the  4  comes  well  below  the  line,  and 
■\  7,  and  y  are  tail  figures  coining  well  below 
the  line.  Figure  S  stands  on  the  line,  but  is 
as  high  a  figure  as  3  and  stands  up  higher  than 
the  top  of  6.  This  style  of  figure,  which  if 
reproduced  in  part  in  a  modern  table  I  have, 
is  very  much  easier  to  read  correctly  than 
the  even-sized  modern  figures  of  parallel 
height  we  find  in  most  books  of  to-day. 
The  old  figures  have  a  better  individuality. 
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Mr*.  Henry  Esmond. 


Dainty  Pishes  Are  Not  Always  Wholesome — Some  That  Ark — Pkcnks  is  Jelly —  Choco- 
late Pcdding — Tapioc  a  and  Fritt— Stale-Cake  Custard  and  Pcddims. 


IT  IS  often  very  hard  to  think  of  some 
dessert  that  is  simple  and  vet  whole- 
some— something  out  of  the  general  run 
of  puddings  and  pies.    The  writer  lias  found 
the  following  desserts  very  delicate  and  a 
pleasant  change : 

Prune*  in  JrUy. — Wash  1  pound  of  prunes  ; 
soak  over  night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morn- 
ing put  them  in  a  stone  crock  on  the  back 
of  the  Btove  where  they  will  stew  slowly  but 
not  boil.  In  2  hours  remove  them  from  the 
fire  and  strain  the  liquor  off  into  a  bowl. 
Let  the  prunes  cool  and  then  remove  the 
pits ;  this  is  easily  done  by  pinching  the 
prune  with  the  fingers.  The  pit  will  come 
out  of  the  stem-end  without  breaking  the 
rest  of  the  prune.  There  should  be  from  2J 
to  3  cups  of  liquor  in  which  the  prunes  have 
been  cooked  ;  to  this  add  \  cup  of  sugar  and 
and  a  little  less  than  \  box  of  gelatine,  the 
gelatine  having  been  soaked  in  a  little  cold 
water  until  it  is  very  soft.  Stir  until  the 
sugar  and  gelatine  are  all  dissolved.  Pour 
into  an  open  dish  and  mix  in  the  prunes  and 
stand  in  a  cold  place  to  stiffen.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream,  which  has  been  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
This  dessert  is  very  easily  prepared  and  is 
not  only  delicious  but  very  wholesome. 

('horttlat?  Pudding. — Break  2  squares  of 
Baker's  bitter  chocolate  into  small  pieces 
and  put  it  in  a  bowl  on  the  top  of  the  hot- 
water  kettle,  to  melt.  Scald  .°»  cups  of  milk  ; 

'  In  November  )o*t  we  published  the  first  of  a  series 
of  five  article*  on  "The  Cooking  of  Wholesome 
Meals."  We  have  been  pleased  to  receive,  during 
the  last  few  month*,  many  complimentary  criticisms 
of  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  receipt*  were 
explained.  There  has  been  one  exception,  however, 
to  the  otherwise  uniformly  favorable  eriUeium* :  we 
had  a  letter  from  the  West  the  other  day  In  which 
one  of  our  readers  suggested.  In  all  friendliness,  that 
few  of  our  subscribers  are  ever  likely  to  become  either 
professional  or  amateur  cooks,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
devoting  a  page  to  the  subject  of  cooking  we  were 
deliberately  throwing  away  a  one-page  opjiortunity 
to  do  irood.  It  U  therefore,  perha|«,  a»  well  to  again 
remind  our  scientific  readers  that  these  articles  are 
not  for  them  but  for  their  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  we  make  bold  to  start  afresh  with 
"  Dainty  I>l»hes."-Ei>. 


beat  the  yolks  of  4  eggs  ;  add  J  cup  of  gran- 
ulated sugar.  When  the  milk  is  scalded, 
pour  part  of  it  over  the  chocolate  and  stir 
until  it  is  well  mixed  ;  then  pour  back  into 
the  remainder  of  the  milk,  and  Btir  slowly 
into  the  eggs.  When  well  mixed  strain  into 
a  buttered  baking-dish  and  flavor  with  1 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  in  a  hot  oven.  The  reason  for 
putting  the  dish  in  hot  water  is,  that  the 
custard  is  not  so  apt  to  separate  as  when  it 
is  put  in  the  oven  without  the  water  under- 
neath. Bake  about  20  minntes,  or  until  a 
knife,  stuck  into  the  center  of  the  pudding, 
comes  out  clean.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
4  eggs  quite  stiff ;  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
Hii^ar  for  each  white,  and  a  very  little 
vanilla.  Pile  on  top  of  the  pudding  and  set 
back  in  the  oven.  Let  it  get  a  very  delicate 
brown.  This  pudding  is  better  if  made  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  served.  In  cooling 
anything  like  prune  pudding,  lemon  pie,  or 
any  dish  which  has  meringue  on  top,  never 
remove  it  from  the  oven  to  a  very  cold  place, 
as  the  sudden  cooling  makes  the  egg-mixture 
fall.  First,  let  it  stand  in  the  kitchen  until 
partially  cool,  then  put  it  outdoors  or  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Tapittca  and  fruit. — Soak  J  cup  of  pearl 
tapioca  for  2  hours  in  cold  water,  enough  to 
cover  it.  Put  into  a  double  boiler  and  pour 
over  ,it  2  cups  of  hot  water.  Let  it  cook 
until  it  is  a  transparent  jelly  ;  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stir  into  it  2  cups  of  either  rasp- 
berry- or  blackberry-jam.  Pour  into  a  bowl 
and  let  it  cool.  Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Fresh  peaches,  strawberries,  and  oranges 
may  be  used  as  well.  Rice  is  delicious  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

State  Oike  and  ('iixtard. — Cut  stale  sponge- 
cake into  Blices  i  inch  thick  ;  arrange  in  a 
dish  and  pour  over  it  a  custard  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  Scald  2  cups  of  milk  in 
a  double  boiler  ;  beat  2  eggs  slightly  and  add 
4  tables|>oonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt ;  pour  the  scalded  milk  onto  the  eggs, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping; 
return  to  the  double  boiler  and  stir  until  it 
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thickens,  being  careful  that  the  eggs  do  not 
separate  ;  remove  from  the  lire  and  let  cool ; 
when  cool,  flavor  with  A  teaspoon  fill  of 
vanilla  ;  pour  this  custard  over  the  cake  and 
serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream,  as  pre- 
ferred. A  little  brandy  or  sherry,  poured 
over  the  cake  before  the  custard  is  added,  is 
a  great  improvement.  Any  kind  of  plain 
stale  cake  may  be  used,  though  sponge-cake 
is  probably  the  best.  When  a  custard  sepa- 
rates, pour  it  immediately  into  a  cold  bowl 
and  beat  it  vigorously  with  the  egg-beater. 
If  it  is  not  too  badly  separated  this  will 
bring  it  back  to  a  smooth  custard  again. 
Custard  is  not  so  apt  to  separate  when 
cooked  in  a  double-boiler,  as  when  t  he  sauce- 
pan is  put  directly  over  the  hot  stove.  If 
you  have  no  double  boiler,  a  bowl  or  small 
pail,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  is  a  very  good 
substitute.  It  answers  the  purpose  and  is 
less  exj>ensive. 


•Stair-Cab  I'udtliwj. — Another  very  nice 
way  of  preparing  stale  cake  is  to  make  a  pud- 
ding of  it.  In  making  this,  use  only  spice- 
or  fruit-cake.  Cut  it  into  slices  about  A  inch 
thick,  and  put  it  into  a  white  cloth  in  a 
steamer  over  hot  water.  If  you  have  no 
steamer  use  a  cullender  instead,  and  set  it  on 
the  top  of  the  hot-water  kettle.  When  the 
cake  is  thoroughly  steamed,  but  not  soggy, 
remove  to  a  hot  dish.  Serve  with  a  liquid 
sauce,  which  may  l»e  made  in  the  following 
manner  :  Roil  1  cup  of  water  and  4  cup  of 
sugar  together ;  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
(mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  cold 
water)  and  1  tablespoonful  of  butter;  l>eat 
hard  to  prevent  lumping  and,  when  clear, 
remove  from  the  tire.  Just  before  serving  add 
-  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg.  If  you  prefer  it,  add  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Sour-grape  jelly  is 
a  very  nice  substitute  for  brandy. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Mr».  F.  R.  Honey. 
Tiik  Ska  im  of  Bkhkixo  Ska. 


THK  fur  seal.  t  altnrhiuu*  vrtimt*,  has  been  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  figure  upon  the 
world's  stage  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  has  received  attention  from  three  great 
modern  governments,  the  I'nited  States, 
Orcat  Britain,  and  Kussia ;  commissions  of 
eminent  jurists  and  statesmen  have  con- 
sidered his  case  ;  world-renowned  natural- 
ists have  visited  his  haunts,  and  studied  his 
habits  ;  ardent  jingoes  have  threatened  war 
on  his  account.  He  has  been  w.ittily 
described  as  a  "  hardy  annual."  so  continu- 
ally recurrent  is  he  as  a  factor  in  interna- 
tional politics ;  and  some  of  those  who  are 
interested  commercially  in  him — and  his 
skin — have  even  proposed,  as  a  solution  of 
all  difficulties  connected  with  him,  that  the 
species  should  be  exterminated  by  wholesale 
slaughter  in  his  breeding  places. 

We  call  him  the  seal  of  Uehring  Se a.  This 
term  suggests  the  happy  mean  between  the 
ideas  of  the  extremists,  some  of  whom 
regard  him  as  the  seal  of  the  Pribyloff,  or  of 
the  Commander  Islands,  and  the  private 
property,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  countries 
to  which  those  islands  belong,  and  in  the 
second  place,  of  the  companies  which  lease 


them  ;  and  others  believe  he  is  the  seal  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  great  hunting- 
fields  of  sea- faring  sportsmen,  and,  therefore, 
the  common  property  of  the  human  race. 
The  reports  made  on  him  by  jurists  and  by 
naturalists  have  been  as  divergent  in  char- 
acter as  are  those  two  views  of  his  owner- 
ship, and  "  who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree?" 

The  habits  of  the  fur  seal,  which  inciden- 
tally have  brought  it  into  this  prominent 
position,  are  in  some  respects  unique  among 
mammalia.  He  is  amphibious,  dividing  his 
time  almost  equally  bet  ween  land  and  water, 
but  seeking  his  food  entirely  in  the  latter 
element.  He  also  possesses  the  mysterious 
migratory  instinct,  which,  twice  a  year,  at  a 
certain  season,  impels  him  to  travel  long 
distances  either  to  his  winter  or  his  summer 
home.  He  directs  his  course  to  a  small 
group  of  rocky  islets  in  the  liehring  Sea 
and  steering  with  unerring  accuracy,  he 
journeys  for  more  than  M.OOO  miles,  from 
the  latitude  of  California  to  the  l'ribyloff 
Islands,  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  that 
shallow,  stormy,  and  foggy  region.  Or,  the 
herds  which  spend  the  winter  months  off 
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the  coasts  of  Japan,  settle  for  the  summer 
on  the  Commander  Islands,  on  the  Kussian 
side  of  the  Itehring  Sea. 

The  Pribyloff  group  includes  two  islands, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  (ieorge,  and  two  rocks 
named  the  Otter  and  the  Walrus.  These 
islands,  generally  shrouded  in  fog,  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  bleak  and  barren,  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  the  home  of  innumerable 
wild-fowl.  The  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  here 
and  there  by  flat  beaches.  These  are  the 
"  rookeries,"  or  breeding-places  of  the  fur 
seal,  and  here  the  curious  habits  peculiar  to 
this  species  can  be  observed.  Their  spring 
journey  is  made  in  orderly  fashion.  About 
May  1st  the  bulls  (the  old  males)  arrive  at 
the  islands,  and  each  selects  a  spot  on  which 
to  settle  himself  and  family  for  the  summer. 
Sharp  conflicts  take  place  between  them  for 
the  most  desirable  space*,  which  are  those 
along  the  shore  front,  and  the  younger  and 
milder  and  weaker  of  the  tribe  have  to  be 
content  with  "  rear  lots."  As  soon  as  the 
bulls  are  established,  the  young  males,  the 
bachelor  seals,  called  holluschickies,  and 
the  yearling  females  put  in  an  appearance. 
They,  however,  are  not  allowed  on  the 
*;  rookeries,"  but  must  confine  themselves 
to  inland  spots  known  as  the  "  hauling 
grounds,"  where  they  need  not  intrude  on 
the  business  or  the  pleasure  of  their  elders. 

Kre  long  the  mature  females  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  bulls  are  on  the  watch  for  them, 
and  each  takes  possession  of  as  many  as  he 
can  secure,  to  the  number  of  10  or  15,  or 
even  30,  and  guards  his  family  closely  on  the 
spot  of  ground  which  he  has  chi>sen.  Fights 
between  the  bulls  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence at  this  juncture,  and  the  victor  will 
often  take  possession  of  the  entire  harem  of 
the  vanquished.  Within  a  few  days  of  the 
arrival  of  the  females  the  young  are  born, 
and  are  nourished  by  their  mothers  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days,  until,  at  three 
months  of  age,  they  begin  to  swim  and  to 
seek  food.  The  mother  goes  out  to  sea  about 
twice  a  week,  and  may  swim  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  miles  in  search  of  fish,  but  the 
male  never  leaves  his  chosen  spot  of  ground, 
and  takes  neit  her  food  nor  drink  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  four  months.  His  extra- 
ordinary power  of  sustaining  existence  with- 
out nourishment  for  so  long  a  time  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
life  is  not  spent  in  sleep,  like  that  of  the 
hibernating  animals,  but  is  one  of  constant 
exercise  and  of  sleepless  vigilance.  He  is 
perpetually  on  the  watch  to  protect  his 
family  and  to  keep  them  within  their  alloted 


bounds,  which  often  include  a  space  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  square  feet,  the 
size  of  a  very  small  room.  Acres  of  ground 
are  solidly  packed  with  these  families, 
divided  only  by  narrow  paths  which  are 
kept  clear  and  distinct,  yet  the  female 
returning  from  her  quest  for  food  goes 
straight  to  her  destination,  without  attempt- 
ing to  stray  into  strange  territory. 

The  parental  instinct  iB  less  strongly 
developed  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
seal.  She  will  desert  her  pujw  on  the  slight- 
est alarm,  while  the  bulls  will  fight  savagely 
if  need  be.  They  do  not  fear  man,  nor 
attack  him  without  provocation,  and  this 
makes  the  capture  of  those  that  are  to  be 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  an  easy 
matter.  The  victims  are  selected  from 
amongst  the  young  males,  t  he  bachelor  seals, 
and  preferably  from  those  that  are  from  two 
to  four  years  old.  This  section  of  the  herd 
goes  to  sea  once  in  seven  or  ten  days,  and  at 
other  times  occupies  its  hauling  grounds, 
sleeping,  or  playing,  or  quarreling,  tilling 
the  air  now  and  then  with  a  booming  sound. 
Like  all  other  seals,  they  detest  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  moist,  foggy  atmosphere 
which  pervades  these  islands  is  exactly 
suited  to  their  needs.  A  journey  of  even  a 
few  hundred  yards,  over  quite  dry  ground, 
distresses  them  and  makes  them  weak  and 
faint. 

During  the  month  of  June,  July,  and 
October  the  fur  is  of  better  quality  than  at 
any  other  time,  so  then  the  poor  seals  receive 
their  death  sentence.  The  natives  of  the 
islands,  who  are  employed  for  this  purpose, 
drive  small  herds  of  the  young  males  about 
a  mile  inland,  and  there  despatch  them. 
The  number  which  may  be  taken  each  year 
is  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  leasing  com- 
pany, and  as  a  bull-seal  has  from  15  to  30 
wives,  about  14  out  of  15  of  the  young  males 
may  be  taken  for  commercial  purposes  with- 
out permanently  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
herd.  In  October  and  November  the  seals 
set  forth  on  their  journey  to  the  southern 
waters,  and  the  islands  are  left  for  the  win- 
ter to  the  swarms  of  sea- fowl,  and  to  the  few 
score  of  natives,  who  are  descendants  of  the 
Aleuts,  taken  there  as  colonists  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  L 7S*j. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  months  of 
their  land  sojourn  the  seals  can  be  treated 
almost  as  if  they  wen-  domestic  animals.  A 
certain  proportion  can  be  chosen  for  slaughter 
exact  ly  as  sheep  and  oxen  arc  selected  for  the 
market,  and  if  they  were  taken  at  no  other 
time  and  in  no  other  way,  the  herd  might 
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increase  and  multiply  at  the  will  of  the  own- 
era  of  the  islands,  and  yet  supply  all  the 
sealskins  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  take,  at  whatever  price  the  company 
might  choose  to  fix.  But  while  the  seals  are 
out  hunting  for  food  or  are  passing  back  and 
forth  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  they  are  fair 
game  for  the  first  comer,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  under  these  circumstances  no 
selection  can  be  made,  nor  can  any  dis- 
crimination as  to  age  or  sex  be  exercised. 
The  seal  resting  on  the  ocean  swell,  or  com- 
ing to  the  surface  for  a  few  moments  to 
breathe,  may  be  old  or  young,  male  or 
female.  If  it  be  the  latter,  an  unborn  pup 
may  be  destroyed  with  the  mother,  or  she 
may  have  left  on  the  beach  her  young, 
which  will  perish  of  hunger  for  want  of 
their  natural  food.  If  wounded,  the  seal 
generally  dives  out  of  reach,  and  even  those 
which  are  killed  at  the  first  shot,  sometimes 
sink.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  not  more 
than  one,  out  of  every  four  or  five  seals  shot 
at  sea,  is  recovered. 

In  view  of  these  facts— if  facts  they  be— it 
iB  easy  to  see  that  the  extermination  of  the 
seal  may  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  this 
is  the  indictment  brought  against  the  advo- 
cates of  pelagic,  or  ocean,  sealing.  The 
nations  interested  in  the  matter  have  agreed 
on  a  "  close  season,  "  during  which  no  seals 
may  bo  killed  anywhere,  but  those  who  can 
control  the  Pribyloff  and  the  Commander 
Islands  wish  to  have  the  killing  of  seals  lim- 
ited to  those  spots  where  they  congregate, 
and  thus  ensure  the  preservation  of  a  valu- 
able species.  Incidentally,  such  a  regulation 
would  ensure  to  the  two  countries,  and  prac- 
tically to  a  few  individuals,  the  bulk  of  the 
profits  arising  from  a  very  useful  natural 
product,  for  the  trade  in  sealskins  would 
become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
panies which  control  the  two  groups  of 
islands.  Naturally,  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans who  have  invested  capital  in  outfits  for 
pelagic  scaling,  object  to  a  restriction 
which  would  result  only  in  loss  to  them,  and 
only  in  gain  to  their  rivals. 

Utopian  conditions  of  unselfishness  and 
international  disinterestedness  are  hardly  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  world  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  hard,  and  at  a  time  when 
competition  of  all  kinds  is  keen.  In  Utopia, 
if  it  ever  could  have  been  or  ever  is  to  exist, 
those  conditions  of  life  will  be  modified  and 
simplified.  For  the  present  all  those  who 
believe  that  the  lion  may  one  day  lie  down 


with  the  lamb,  believe,  also,  that  this  will 
onlv  come  about  when  the  lamb  is  inside 
the  lion !  That  is,  it  will  not  be  until  Might 
1  \ as  asserted  and  proved  its  c ustomary  suprem- 
acy over  Right ;  or,  perhaps,  its  identity 
with  the  real,  actual,  and  true  "  Right "  ;  for 
the  view  of  the  case  will  differ  according  to 
the  optimism  or  the  pessimism  of  the  ob- 
server. 

And  if  the  fur  seal  should  be  exterminated 
for  purposes  of  commerce  it  willt>nly  go  the 
way,  alas !  of  many  another  valuable  species. 
Where  are  the  herds  of  buffalo  which  used 
to  range  over  American  plains?  Where  are 
the  troops  of  "big  game,  "  lions,  elephants, 
and  giraffes  which  used  to  make  Africa  a 
paradise  for  hunters?  According  to  Mr. 
Bryoe,  who  has  recently  visited  their  coun- 
try, they  too  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  wild 
animals  which  are  of  great  value  to  man. 
and  which  are  spread  over  too  wide  an  area 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  protect  them  by  con- 
tinual care  and  watchfulness,  unless  like 
some  kinds  of  fishes  they  increase  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  million. 

But  the  large  section  of  the  population 
which  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
seal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer, 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  producer,  may 
be  consoled  by  recalling  the  history  of  the 
beaver,  which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  was 
supposed  to  be  doomed  to  extermination,  so 
large  was  the  number  of  skins  used  annually 
for  commercial  purposes.  Dame  Fashion, 
often  roundly  abused  as  an  extravagant  and 
frivolous  mistress,  went  into  partnership 
with  the  ingenious  inventor ;  they  stepped 
in  and  saved  the  beaver.  Silk,  and  another 
kind  of  fur  were  substituted  for  his  skin 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats ;  and  who 
would  now  wear  the  heavy,  old-fashioned 
beaver  hat  or  bonnet  in  preference  to  the 
articles  used  to-day  ?  In  consequence  of  the 
falling-off  in  the  demand  for  the  skins,  the 
beaver  was  less  closely  pursued,  and  soon 
returned  to  such  of  his  haunts  as  had  not 
been  occupied  by  man,  and  there  is  now  an 
amply  abundant  supply  to  meet  all  demands 
for  his  fine  and  beautiful  fur.  Who  knows 
but  that  some  such  change  may  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  now  admired  and  highly 
prized  sealskin?  And  when  it  becomes 
superannuated  we  shall  wonder  why  three 
nations  allowed  themselves  to  be  disturbed 
about  the  future  of  the  seal  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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(110)  1  want  to  make  a  U-^hapod  crank-ihaft  as  in 
Che  accompanying  sketch  (Fin  1 1.  using  -inch  squan 
iron  How  .•dial)  I  set  about  making  the  bends  nice 
and  square  and  with  as  little  metal  as  possible? 

W.  L.  i '.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

AW.— We  would  advise  you  not  to  make  It  out  of 
-quart-  iron  and  not  to  use  square  corners,  especially 
ut  a.  a.   Why  not  make  it  out  of  round  bar.  with  easy 


Km.  I. 


1CJ 


MOW!  »TWO» 


PlO.  2. 


Unds,  as  in  Kin.  a?  Considerable  lalmr  will  lie  thus 
Mired,  and  you  will  hare  good,  safe  fillets  at  e,  e.  If. 
however,  you  use  the  square  Iron  and  wish  to  have 
square  corners  at  b,  b  you  will  have  to  weld  pieces  on 
at  these  point* ;  and  at  a.  a  you  must  cut  the  metal 
away  to  secure  the  squareness  you  desire. 

* 
•  • 

(111)  I  wish  to  establish  a  small  amateur  shop,  a 
Home  Manual  Training  School,  for  my  two  boys.  10 
and  6  years  old.  I  have  a  very  good,  cabinet  maker's 
bench  and  shall  add  a  lathe  very  soon.  1  w  Mi  to 
»tart  with  making  useful  household  articles,  picture 
frames,  boxes,  stools,  etc.  (a)  Where  can  I  buy  a  set 
of  good  cabinet  maker's  tools  for  a  rational  price? 
i6|  Where  shall  I  buy  the  lathe?  (c)  What  books 
can  you  recommend  from  which  to  learn  how  to 
work  wood  (also carving,  polishing,  etc.,)  with  work- 
ing drawings?  (rf)  What  books  can  you  recommend 
for  lathe- work  ( wood  i,  with  working  drawings? 

G.  A.  C,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ans.— (at  Montgomery  Tool  Co..  Fulton  Street.  New 
York,  (fc»  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co..  695  Water  Street, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  W.  F.  short  and  John  Barnes 
Co.,  43fi  Kuby  Street,  Hock  ford.  111.  (e)  Exercises  in 
Woodworking,  Ivan  D.  Sickels,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs,  by  Denning.  Comstock, 
X.  Y.  (d)  A  Manual  of  the  Hand-Lathe,  by  Watson, 
published  by  Comstock.  X.  Y. 


(1121  The  enclosed  drawing  represents  a  3J"  x  1J" 
water-motor  for  running  a  dvnamo  or  other  small 
machine.  («i)  Do  you  think  the  construction  is 
practical?  (h>  Where  would  you  ail  vise  me  to  put 
the  discharge-pipe?  (<*)  What  power  should  such 
a  motor  develop  at  40  lb.  pressure?  (<f)  What 
should  be  the  size  of  the  inlet-  and  dlscharge-pl|>es? 
(c)  What  kind  of  metal  should  the  motor  be  made 
of?  B.  R.  W..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ans.— The  construction  of  your  motor  is  such  that 
it  would  develop  very'  little  power  under  any  con- 
ditions ;  therefore,  it  would  have  no  practical  value 
for  driving  machinery'.  There  will  be  an  article  on 
Impulse  Water-Wheels  In  the  May  Issue  of  this  Mag- 
azine. 

A 

( 113)  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  gauge-glass  should 
break  after  being  cleaned  ?  The  one  In  question  was 
1"  in  diameter  and  6"  long  and  was  used  to  record 
the  height  of  water  above  a  dam  ;  It  was  cleaned  out 
with  a  piece  of  waste  attached  to  copper  wire. 
When  the  water  was  let  into  it  again,  it  broke  about 
1"  below  the  top  of  the  water.  It  had  been  In  use 
about  one  year.  F.  S.  H.,  Manchester.  X.  II. 

Ass.— If  you  had  used  a  steel  wire  for  cleaning 
and  scratched  the  glass  at  the  point  mentioned,  the 
subsequent  breakage  would  perha|»admitof  explana- 
tion. As,  however,  you  merely  used  copper  wire, 
this  could  not  have  happened.  Did  you  use  hot 
water  when  cleaning  It  and  so  cause  a  small  crack 
that  escaped  your  notice  at  the  time  ? 

* 
*  ♦ 

(114)  Please  gire  full  directions  how  to  work  divi- 
sion by  means  of  "Napier's  Bones."  described  in 
January  number  of  Home  Stvdy  Maijazink  in  the 
article  entitled  "  Napier." 

W.  K..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Ans.— Suppose  It  Is  required  to  divide  1.046.77ft  by 
2,4fi\.  First  select  the  bones  (a).  <t»),  (r).and  (rf)  whose 
top  figures  give  the  divisor, 
and  arrange  them  as  in  Fig.  4 
(reproduced  here).   The  first 
figure  of  the  quotient  is  4.  and 
2463  |  104677ft  |  425 


..1.7 
492*1 
12315 
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the  fourth  row  gives  the  partial 
product  2,463  X  4  -  9.852.  Sub- 
tract this  from  the  dividend, 
and  bring  down  7.  The  next 
figure  in  the  quotient  is  2,  and  the  second  row  gives 
the  partial  product  2,463  X  2  4,92»>.  Subtract  this 
from  the  dividend,  and  bring  down  5.  The  last  figure 
in  the  quotient  is  ft,  and  the  fifth  row  gives  2,463  X  ft 
<=»  12,31ft.  Thus,  the  "  bones  "  give  us  the  partial  pro 
ducts,  and  we  perform  the  subtractions  in  the  ordi- 
nary' way. 


Note. — For  condition*  to  U>  oUcrviil  by  -ul.serlbcr*  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart 
IV. 

1*5 
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Ul.r>i  (a)  What  are  tin-  approximate  proportions  of 
chimney-gases,  by  volume  and  weight,  under  the 
condition  of  perfect  combustion?  <6i  If  too  much 
air  is  admitted  to  the  lin-  what  effect  will  it  have,  and 
what  gas  will  be  produced  in  largest  quantities? 
ir)  What  proportion  of  the  gas  so  pnsl  need  Is  allow- 
able in  good  practice?         J.  B.  F..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Ann.— (a)  With  an  average  grade  of  dry  bituminous 
coal,  the  composition  of  the  chimney-gases,  if  just 
the  theoretical  amount  of  air  required  for  perfect 
combustion  were  use* I,  would  be  about  as  follows: 

By  weight.    By  volume. 
Nitrogen  .      70.7  TV 

Carbonic  acid  -.J5.fi  IN 

Water  3.7  s 

(6)  The  effect  of  admitting  more  air  to  the  lire  than 
is  required  for|>erfect  combustion  is  a  low  ering  of  the 
tem|>crature  of  the  lire.  The  quantity  of  uitmgeu  in 
the  chimney -gases  is  increased  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increased  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  all  the 
oxygen  above  what  Is  required  for  |«.Tfeel combustion 
of  the  fuel  |>asses  to  the  chimney  in  a  free  state. 
These  gases  must  tie  heated  in  passing  through  the 
furnace,  and  the  heat  remaining  in  them  when  they 
enter  the  chimney  is  lost,  <ri  Perfect  combustion 
cannot  be  obtained  w  ithout  admitting  more  than  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  air.  It  Is  usual  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  ulout  twice  the  theoretical  amount 
required. 

*  * 

(1J4)  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  simple  mercurial 
barometer.  Please  instruct  me  how  to  do  so.  I 
understand  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfect 
vacuum  alsive  the  mercury  and  that  the  mercury  has 
to  be  ladled.  Is  a  simple  mercurial  barometer  of  any 
practical  use  in  foretelling  the  weather? 

J.  w.  a..  Newport,  u.  1. 
Ans.—  The  glass  tuts-  is  tllletl  with  mercury,  ami 
the  air  ami  moisture  are  eX pelted  by  boiling  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube.  The  open  end  Is  then  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  mercury  and  the  closed  end  is  raided  until 
the  lulie  is  vertical.  The  barometer  gives  general 
indications  regarding  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
barometric  height  measures  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere :  as  a  rule  the  atmosphere  is  lighter,  and  the 
barometer  lower,  in  stormy  weather,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

*  » 

( 117)  Regarding  gas-engines  of  the  two  cycle  type  : 
in)  Is  the  Day  type  considered  a.«  g<a«d  us  the  Otto? 
i hi  To  what  pn>|«irtion  of  the  stroke  should  the  gas 
mixture  be  compressed  In-fore  explosion?  in  The 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  stroke  is  .".inches  ;  what  is  the  |a»wer  of  the  engine, 
and  w  hat  should  be  the  areas  of  the  exhaust-  and 
admi«slon-|ort*.  and  <«•)  should  the  admission-port 
begin  to  open  just  after  exhaust  uhd  at  the  very 
end  of  stroke?  t/i  What  should  l>c  the  thickness 
of  water -jacket-'  (<7)  What  should  \<v  the  diameter 
and  weight  of  the  balance  wheel  for  a  4"  x  ,V  engine* 

G.  A.  S..  Boston.  Mass. 

A.vs.  (.i)  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  Ik? 
Just  as  good  if  well  made.  [0]  one  half  for  flame 
Ignltiou:  one  third  for  electric  or  tube  ignition, 
(p)  2j  nominal  horsepower  l>ay  ty|W.  (rfi  Kxhaust 
l*>rt  2  square  Inches,  admission  port  1)  square  Inches 
m  \  The  exhaust-port  should  lie  wide  open  before  the 
admission-|urt  l>egins  to  open.  This  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  Diy  type.  </)  }  inch  to  I  inch.  <-n  2  fly- 
wheels, each  'JO  inches  diameter,  with  rims  ?J  inches 
wide  on  face  and  -'i  inches  deep.  They  will  weigh 
alamt  100  lb.  each. 

»  ♦ 

tllK)  Will  you  kindly  give  a  diagram  showing 
how  the  development  of'thc  plate  necessary  to  form 
a  connection  at  the  joint  where  a  M-inch  cylinder 
connects  to  a  Js-inch  cylinder  at  an  ang!e  of  iio  ' 
The  material  is  ;  inch  thick. 

ii.  if.  L,  Pottatown,  Pa. 

Ass  — Draw  center  lines  -if.  and  6c  <  Fig.  J)  at  the 


given  angle  to  each  other,  and  the  center  line  a<l 
l>erpendicular  to  ab.  Add  about  three-eighths  of  the 
thickness  ot  the  metal  to  the  inside  radius  for  draw  - 
ing  the  construction  lines,  all  in  inches.   In  this 

case,  these  construction  radii  will  be  <H 

i!J  inches     inside  radius  of  the  larger  cylinder,  and 
<i  •  i1     28i{  i  nches    construction  radius  «</: 


and 


17J  inches     inside  radius  of  the 


smaller  cylinder,  and  17$  -  (1XJ)     17i,  inches 
constniction  radius  r  (.    Deserilie  the  quadrant  j» d  in 

the  plan  Land  the 
semicircle  f  U  g  in 
the  full  view 
Draw  the  diameter 
/ nj  }«r|>eudicular  In 
br.  Divide  the  semi- 
circle ./  ;  <i  into  eight 
or  more  equal  parts, 
in  l.S.  etc.  Draw 
parallels  to  6  < 
through/and  all  the 
numliered  points,  as 
shown,  to  the  eleva 
linn  A.  Set  off  on  nh 
fmm  a  all  the  dis- 
lanccs  of  the  points 
f,  .'.5,  etc.,  fmm  /r  and  Bomber  them  the  same. 
From  these  points  draw  parallels  to  ad  intersecting 
d ff,  and  from  these  intersections  draw  parallels  to  al> 
intersecting  the  parallels  toc6  from  the  other  num- 
bered |»iints.  A  line/'-/-.*,  etc.,  through  these  inter- 
sections Is  a  side  elevation  of  the  Joint.  Draw  /"  r  h' 
pertendieular  to  b  <•  ami  make  t  f"  and  ch'  inch 
equal  to  one-quarter  the  length  of  a  circle  with 
radius  '  f.    In  this  ease  this  Is 

2xn»xa.ui«  ,>(I!ilu,he, 

Divide  / -V  the  same  as  the  semicircle  j ,,,  and 
number  the  points  of  division  in  the  same  order 


Flo.  1. 
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I,.',  3.  etc.  Draw  |«irallel*  to  tr  through  these 
|«tint»  and  set  off  on  them  fmm  /"  h'  the  same  dis- 
tances that  the  intersection!,  /,  J,  5.  etc.  in  the  eleva- 
tion b  are  fmm  /'  h.  Draw  the  line  /"  g»  through 
these  points.  Iii  places  where  this  line  has  short 
benda  an  Intermediate  |aiint  may  be  found,  as  shown 
Fig.  7>  is  one-half  of  the  required  development  and 
IP  <f  is  its  center  line.  The  length  of  the  branch  is 
added  on  the  other  side  of  /"  /-'  as  lndlcat.il,  and  the 
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ilange  is  added  on  the  outside  of  /"  jr".  but  in  adding 
tin'  tlangc  it  must  he  observed  that  /"  </'  is  au  ideal 
joint-line,  the  real  Joint  being  n  little  Inside  of  /" 
and  a*  illustrated  l>y  the  full-size  sections  K  and 
K  which  also  show  the  manner  of  allowing  for  the 
flange. 

*\ 

(119)    lnthe  enclosed  figure  A  «+  B(  ^  150:  AC 
C  :  A/>    so.    Kind  A«.  JIC.  and  CD.   If  possible, 
->lve  the  problem  by  trigonometry. 

F.     K..  I  nlon  liridge.  Md. 

AN*.  — From  the  triangle  A  11  C, 
?>in  .4  r»lii  ''     '«  -f-  *" 
Mil  H  b 

From  the  triangle  A  I>r. 

*in  /'        =  sin  r     A  /) 

,.,.(.:  «)  =  ^  ^ 

r-rom  (1). 

»in  J    sin  f 
•tin  ff 


l.Vt 
A". 


w 


(1) 


50 

45 


(J) 


J  sin 


Therefore. 
<-o»  (  ni» 

r 


sin 


2  sin 
a-J  '' 

™"  2 

.  sin  .. 


.1  <• 


10 

3- 


Therefore. 


,1.,  ^  sin 
ton  A,  tan 


10 
10 


A*ain.  we  have 


cos 


CO* 


A-r 


c 


1  tnn 

1  tan 

3  : 

; 

10 

3  * 


•1  .  '' 
.  tan  . 


13' 


c 

1*1 


10 


Therefore. 

-  co>s     „  cos 


2  eo*- 


COS  A    -  CO*  f 

1  f  cos(A  «'| 


10 

::  ' 


Hence.  :l<  con  A  +  cos  C>  -10(l+cosM  -n]. 
Fromili.  :ti*ltiA     sin /')     lo  *in<  A  r  O. 
Squaring  and  adding. 

2  2  <i>*  A  co«  r  -2 
•in  .1  «n  r,  200  -  200 
<uh  I  +<•).  Transform- 
ing. 

91  ctw  .1  *•»«•  f-  lOWsin 
A  sin  r  •  VI     0.  (4) 
From  1 2 )  we  get, 
In  cx>*  A  00*  f '  —  10  sin 
A  sin  f 1    Hsin      0.  (5) 
Kli  ruinating  .1  be- 
tween (4)  and  (5),  we 
itet  32I.0O0  sin« ' '  2".M,- 
MO  sin 1  » '  «-  KtK.;V,  1  sin- 
f  -  i.reo.5no  sin  r  + 

s-JOOO     0.  (6) 

Tiiis  equation  will  be  found  to  have  a  root  between 
■»1  and  .V2.nnd  another  root  between  .'.r2  and  ;.  Hy 
Homer  s  method  the  former  root  is  found  to  l>e.  sin 
<■  .'037773 ;  hence.  <  66°  V  57.7".  From  (3)  we 
set  A  VP  17'  MM";  from  (2).  IS  -  31°  40'  27A". 
Therefore.  A  //  72.2785.  BC  77.721'.,  /I  D  -  s7  ss73. 
iirfc/)  10.165s. 


;120>  i<i>  sup|«wo  thut  Herml's  i^n.un  had  been 
an  allov  of  silver  and  jtold  and  wciKhed  22  ounces  in 
air  and  22}  ounces  in  water,  w  hat  would  the  pn»|ior- 


tlon  of  each  niehil  have  been:"  (b>  Can  steam  In- 
uenerated  in  a  Iwiler  that  is  dined  and  mil  of  water  '.' 

A.  H.H..  Clyde.  O. 

Ans-.—  (n  \  An  a  body  weighs  less  In  water  than  In 
air,  we  sii|>|iose  you  meant  to  say  the  weight  of  the 
crown  has  22.5  ounces  in  air  and  22 ounces  in  water  ; 
but  even  ho,  the  |>roblem  is  itii]«issible.  a*  will  tic 
seen  by  the  formulas  below.  The  formulas,  how- 
ever, are  |ieri'eetly  general,  and  can  In-  an|>lie«l  to  all 
problems  of  this  kind.  A  similar  problem  led 
Archiiucde*  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  floating 
Uidies  ih-v  Homi:  Sti  ov  M aoa/.ink.  S'pt.  1S*>7.  article 
"  Kurt'ku '  " i.  Asxume  that  there  is  no  dilTereiu-e 
K'tween  volume  of  alloy  and  sum  of  volumes  of  its 
constituent  elemciiLs,  and  let  J\  and  /*.  N-  the 
weights  of  the  crow  n  in  air  and  in  water,  respectively, 
».  the  weight  of  the  gold.  .S  the  weight  of  the  silver, 
f/uud  t  the  s)M«ilic  graviti.-s  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
II* ounces  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of  water.  Then, 
weight  of  unit-volume  of  gold  II' r/,  and  volume  of 
'•' 

»r  ounces  of  gold 


ounces  of  silver 

croHii      „.    t-  ... 

II  <i       II  1 


H'/ 
s 

II  ■« 


Likcwi.sc.  volume  of  $ 


Therefore,  volume  of 
Now.  weight  of  water  dis- 


placed }',.  and  iU  volume 


11 


,  w  hich, 


c>{uate<l  to  volume  of  crown,  gives  •  ^.^ 

/'      /'  '/ 
'  |(.  *:  or.  canceling  common  factor  |Jt,  and  rc- 


I\     /'.,  whence. 


placing  S  by  /'.     ti,  '''  + 

i/'.     (/*.    /'.i  '  </    ,n  ,lkemaun€r  „L.nndS- 
9  ' 

[it\    f.ui     /'.]*    These  formula*  show  that  the 
0  -  " 

problem  is  impossible  when  /',  is  either  .smaller  than 
—  or  greater  than  t. /',  —  l.\>j:   in  other 

/> 

words,  the  ratio  ^    '  f3  must  lie  lictwecn  1  and  j/; 

otherwise  the  formulas  give  negative  results,  which 
indieaU-  that  the  conditions  stated  In  the  problem 
are  contradictory.     In  the  pr.-sent  ease  /'.  22.5. 

I'.     22,  u     1<»  5.  *  -  Ki.5.  and      ,'"         ~*  15. 

w  hich  being  greater  than  y.  or  ly.5.  shows  that  the 
problem  is  impossible.  (U\  There  is,  for  every  liquid, 
a  telnin-rature,  called  the  rritictii  temjmntun ,  aliove 
which  the  liquid  cannot  remain  in  its  liquid  suite, 
but  is  changed  into  a  gas,  whatever  the  pressure. 
This  has  been  established  by  cx|>erlmciit :  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  all  cases  that  can  be  studied  ex|>eri- 
nientally,  the  liquid  does  not  originally  (ill  the  vessel 
entirely,  and.  consequently,  there  is  some  space  for 
steam  to  begin  to  form.  After  some  time,  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  formed  is  hi  great,  that  vaporization 
ceases;  but.  by  continuing  U>  increase  the  tempera- 
ture, an  instant  is  reached  at  which  the  whole  liquid 
suddenly  disappears,  being  converted  into  steam  ; 
tills  happens  when  the  liquid  attains  its  critical  tem- 
perature. Although  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty of  what  would  hap[>cn  under  imaginary  con- 
dition*, it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  ease  of  a  her- 
metically closed  and  inexpauslble  boiler  filled  with 
water,  the  latter  would  remain  liquid  up  to  the  criti- 
cal tein|icraturv  \  almut  "00- :  and  then  he  instantly 
valorized,  or,  rather,  acquire  the  properties  of  a  gas, 
for  at  such  tem|ierature  there  w  ould  Is-  no  distinction 
between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states.  If  the 
boiler  were  neither  InexpausiMc  nor  tnilmmiaUt.  It 
would  burst  under  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  water 
before  the  critical  tcmieruturv  was  reached,  but  no 
steam  would  be  funnel. 
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( 121 )  (n)  What  power  will  lie  evolved  by  a  Corliss 
engine  whose  cylinder  Is 22  Inches:  stroke,  42  Inches ; 
revolutions,  88  per  minute,  and  boiler  pressure,  90 
pounds  per  square  inch  ?  (h)  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  the  phrase  "a  uniformity  of  the  moon's  journey 
around  the  earth,"  when  in  its  onward  or  forward 
motion  through  half  its  orbit,  its  speed,  to  gain  one 
hour  In  the  twenty-four  (24)  and  keep  pace,  must  be 
nrrrtrrntrt,  and  ill  iu  retrograde,  or  backward  move- 
ment, during  the  other  half  of  the  lunar  month,  must 
be  rriardrdl  T.  T.  V..  Frackvllle,  Pa. 

Am. — (a)  Assuming  that  cut-oft  occurs  at  J  stroke, 
and  that  the  hack  pressure  is  3  pounds  i>er  square 
Inch,  the  mean  effective  pressure  Is  about  M  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  horsepower  on  this  assumption 

m  x  £  x  -raw  x  »  x  a  x  m 

la  „   „  383  H.  P.  nearly. 

(6)  The  motion  of  the  moon,  relative  to  the  earth, 
may  lie  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
diagram  :  F.  is  the  earth  and  M  the  moon.  The  earth 
rotates  on  Its  axis  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow,  and  the  moon  moves  in  its  orbit  also  counter- 
clock-wise,  aa  shown.   Xow.  supiose  that  at  a  given 


time,  Ray  V  o'clock,  the  moon  is  directly  above  a 
point  a  on  the  earth'*  surface  ;  in  24  hours  the  j>oint 
a  will  be  in  the  same  position  again,  and  if  the  moon 
in  the  meantime  had  stood  still.  It  would  again  be 
directly  above  a  at  9  o'clock.  The  moon,  however, 
has,  during  these  24  hours,  moved  to  .V,  so  that  the 
-  point  'i  has  to  move  to  a'  l>cfoe  it  Is  again  under  the 
moon.  Let  r  be  the  angle  MEM'  between  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  moon.  Then,  in  24  hours  and 
a  little  more  the  earth  has  moved  through  the  angle 
3f«°-|-r  while  the  moon  has  moved  through  the 
angle  r.   But  the  earth  makes  29  !W  revolutions  while 

the  moon  makes  one;  hence  +-  =-  29.58.  or, 
t  -  .'      .    The  earth  moves  through  a  degree  In  4 

sfln*t)9 

minute*;  therefore,  to  move  from  n  to  «V  require* 
360  •  4 

Mi  minute*.    Thut  is,  the  moon,  on  an 

average,  rises  504  minutes  later  every  day  throughout 
the  month.  The  moon's  motion  around  the  earth  is 
practically  uniform. 

**♦ 

(122)  <a)  What  are  the  chemicals  that  are  used  In 
developing  and  fixing  the  ordinary  dry  plates?  (6) 
What  Is  the  composition  of  the  toning  and  fixing 
solutions  used  by  photographers?  (n  Can  you  tell 
me  of  a  good  book  on  amateur  photography  ? 

A.  I),  L..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ans.— i  ci  I  Any  chemical  that  will  precipitate  metal- 
lic silver  from  its  bromide  and  iodide  salt*,  will 


have  a  developing  action  on  photographic  plates. 
These  salts  are  very  numerous  and  each  photogra- 
pher has  his  favorites  for  each  jiartlcular  purpose. 
Among  the  roost  popular  of  these  chemicals  are 
hydroquinone  and  metol,  either  of  which,  when 
combined  with  some  alkali  such  as  sulphite  of  soda, 
will  form  a  very  powerful  developer.  Hydroquinone 
development  produces  a  negative  which  has  great 
contrasts  in  light  and  shade,  with  little  detail  in  the 
shadows,  and  is,  therefore,  used  where  drawings  or 
engravings  are  to  be  copied  and  black  lines  on  a 
dead  white  ground  are  wanted  in  the  resulting  print. 
Metol,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  negative  of  little  con- 
trast, showing  great  detail  In  the  deepest  shadows, 
and  is  a  valuable  develoj>er  for  portrait  work  and 
instantaneous  views,  but  for  ordinary  work  It  Is  apt 
to  produce  thin  negatives,  which  will  not  give  satis- 
factory prints.  A  combination  of  the  two  can  be 
made  which  will  be  all  that  Isdestred  for  adeveloper 
of  general-view  work,  the  one  giving  density  and 
contrast,  and  the  other  productive  of  detail,  ruck- 
ages  of  dry  plates,  manufactured  for  the  trade,  always 
contain  formulas  for  various  developers,  and  addi- 
tional information  Is  always  cheerfully  given  by  the 
manufacturers  or  dealers.  After  development  the 
plate  is  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  until  all  the  silver  salts  unacted 
upon  by  the  developer  are  dissolved,  a  condition 
which  can  be  readily  determined  by  examining  the 
back  of  the  plate,  as  all  whiteness  will  then  have  dis- 
appeared .  (f>)  After  prints  have  been  made  from  a 
negative  they  may  be  toned  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  varying  In  its  strength  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
gold  in  Mob.  of  water  made  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  borax.  Various  toning  formulas  accom- 
pany all  brands  of  printing  papers.  The  prints  arc 
then  fixed  In  a  solution  of  hy|>osulphite  of  soda, 
similar  to  the  one  used  for  plates.  (<-)  "  First  Step  in 
Photography"  and  "Second  Step  in  Photography," 
by  Dundas  Todd  <  Kditor  Photo,  lieacon ),  Chicago.  111. 

* 
♦  * 

(123)  Would  It  require  as  much  heat  to  raise  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  so  pounds  aliove  the  atmosphere  on 
top  of  a  high  mountain  as  it  would  at  sea-level  ? 
Please  give  full  explanation.    V.  K  P.,  Kalo,  Iowa. 

Ans.  The  boiling-point  of  water  depends  on  the 
external  pressure  acting  upon  it:  consequently. all 
subsequent  pressure-points  are  affected  by  a  change 
of  external  pressure.  At  the  sea-level  the  average 
atmospheric  pressure  Is  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch, 
which  corresponds  to  a  barometric  reading  of  30 
Inches.  As  the  external  pressure  decreases,  the 
boiling-point  of  water  decreases,  that  is,  less  heat  is 
required  to  lioll  It.  Consequently,  on  a  high  moun- 
tain less  heat  Is  required  to  convert  and  raise  water 
to  steam  of  any  desired  pressure.  Steam  of  80  pounds 
gauge  absolute)  has  a  temperature  of  al>out 

:t23.V.°  F.  at  sea-level,  whereas  on  a  mountain  ll.ono 
feet  high  (above  sea-level)  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  only  9.H  pounds  i>er  square  inch,  with  the 
barometer  at  20  inches,  steam  at  so  pounds  gauge 
iv.i.s  pound*  absolute)  would  have  a  temperature  of 
only  :S19>6C  F.,  so  that  in  this  case  leas  heat  would  be 

needed  to  obtain  the  required  steam  pressure. 

* 

(124)  What  is  a  good  wav  to  put  babbitt  metal  on 
brass  and  iron  .'  \\  hat  kind  of  acid  should  lie  used, 
strong  or  weak?  M.  N.  F..  Terrc  Haute.  Ind. 

Ans. — The  chief  joint  to  be  observed  when  babbitt- 
ing is  to  get  a  clean  face,  free  from  grease,  especially 
when  metalling  flat  surfaces,  that  Is.  where  the 
metal  Is  not  held  in  recesses.  Make  a  solution,  in 
water,  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  apply  to  the  parte  with 
a  bru«h.  Make  the  articles  hot:  apply  the  above 
flux  ;  tin  the  surface*  well,  and  then  pour  on  the 
babbitt,  working  it  evenly  all  over  the  surface  with  a 
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tlat  nick,  and  also  into  the  rect'sse".  If  there  are  any. 
When  the  metal  i§  set  you  may  give  it  a  sharp  pound- 
ing with  your  ball-peen  and  ho  work  it  tightly  into 
the  recesses.  When  dealing  with  cast  Iron— such  n- 
guide-blocks,  eccentric-straps,  axle-boxes,  etc. — some 
people  preft-r  to  use  muriatic  add,  killed  with  rinc, 
as  the  Ml  ammoniac  runts  the  Iron. 

.% 

1 12ft)  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Mechanics' 
Pocket  Memoranda,"  published  by  The  Colliery 
Engineer  Company,  and  notice  upon  the  cover  a 
cunoui  optical  illusion,  which  I  nave  before  this 
observed  upon  the  covers  of  other  books  bound  in 
dull-finished  morocco  or  black  velvet,  and  stamped 
with  lettering  in  gold-leaf.  If  I  hold  the  book  about 
15  inches  from  the  eye,  and  in  such  position  that  the 
refraction  from  the  gold-leaf  lettering  is  directly 
towards  me.  the  letters  appear  to  be  raised  about 
1  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  leather,  and  to  be 
entirvly  separate  from  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
extent  and  deceptive  quality  of  this  illusion  depends 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  lettering  and  the  dull  or 
dead  finish  of  the  leather  or  velvet.  If  the  lettering 
is  very'  bright  and  the  leather  or  velvet  has  no  luster 
whatever,  the  letters  will  appear  to  be  from  j  inch  to 
t  inch  away  from  the  surface  upon  which  they  are 
impressed,  almost  Inducing  one  to  believe  that  a  card 
could  be  slipped  between  the  letters  and  the  cover  of 
the  book,  the  letters  being  thus  lifted  from  their 
plate.  Please  explain  the  philosophy  of  this  illusion, 
which.  I  think,  will  interest  many  of  your  readers. 

H.  L.a  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Asm. — The  illusion  referred  to  is  produced  by  the 
reflex  action  of  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  eye 
focuses  a  point  Instinctively,  that  is,  without  the 
conscious  exercise  of  the  will,  and  therefore  the 
action  is  truly  reflex.  On  looking  at  a  series  of  figures 
on  a  map.  you  are  not  conscious  in  doing  so  that  you 
do  not  see  any  of  them  with  precision,  until  you  try' 
to  look  distinctly  at  a  word,  and  then  all  the  figures 
on  the  map  become  invisible,  and  even  if  you  try  to 
look  distinctly  at  one  letter  in  a  word,  the  rest  of  the 
letters  In  that  word  become  somewhat  less  distinct. 
Again,  if  you  look  distinctly  at  the  point  over  the  let- 
ter i  you  will  not  see  with  equal  precision  the  letter 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  reason  for  all  this  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  eye  to  see  the  figures  on  an 
extended  surface,  the  optic  lens  must  sweep  over  the 
field  of  view  with  great  rapidity  to  find,  instead  of  a 
single  focus,  a  multiple  focus.  The  phenomenon  you 
refer  to  arises  in  this  way :  You  hold  the  book  In 
such  a  position  that  the  bright  gold  letters  are  a  blare 
of  light.  When  the  surface  on  which  the  letters  He  is 
a  dull  black,  the  eye  is  perplexed,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  its  reflex  action  tries  to  focus  a  line  of 
points  that  are  more  remote  than  the  letters,  because 
a  dull  black  surface  generates  a  feeling,  if  It  may  be 
so  called,  of  exaggerated  distance.  A  dull  black  sur- 
face presents  no  points  for  the  eye  to  focus  upon.  If 
we  need  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  look  Into  the 
mouth  of  a  dark  cave  in  a  mountain  side.  The  dull 
black  opening  leads  the  mind  to  Imagine  great  depth. 
If  we  close  our  eyes  we  get  the  same  effect.  But  we 
are  able  immediately  to  focus  the  letters  on  the  dull 
black  surface  of  the  book  cover,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, two  opposing  effects — the  dull  black  giving  the 
idea  of  depth  and  distance,  and  the  bright  letters 
focusing  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
natural  result  Is  an  appearance  of  appreciable  space 
l*tween  the  letters  and  the  book  cover.  The  dark 
seances  given  by  conjurersdepend  upon  what  we  have 
attempted  to  explain.  A  black  dull  curtain— of  vel- 
vet, we  believe  Is  hung  nt  the  back  of  the  stage,  and 
from  the  tiles,  ami  from  ulx>ve  project  other  black  vel- 
vet screens.  The  stage  then  looks  like  a  dark,  empty 
vault.  A  face,  hand,  or  arm  thrust  through  a  hole  in 
the  curtain  can  be  illumined  by  a  side  light  without 
any  background  being  rendered  visible,  nnd  the 
mysterious  dnrk  I 


( 12»"ii  How  would  you  calculate  the  thrust  or  ten- 
sion in  a  tie  rod  for  a  flat,  hollow,  tile-floor  arch  as 

shown  in  sketch  enclosed?  If  formula  7=  X  h  ^  - 

given  In  Carnegie's  hand-book  is  used,  how  would 
you  determine  R  ".  Would  A*  U-  /.em*  Can  you  give 
give  a  simple  graphic  solution? 

0.  H.  C,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
An*.—  The  rise  R  cannot  lie  zero.   If  the  joints  of 
the  tile  are  truly  or  very  nearly  radlnl,  as  should  be 
the  case,  the  radius  of  the  arch  may  be  determined 
from  the  drawing  by  producing  the  lines  of  the  joints 


tfno.f  or  Tllr  floor 


^      tToott  Strip* 


Span  from  0  to  *  fret  m 


to  an  intersection.  Then,  by  striking  an  arc  of  this 
•ii. in...  its  rise  for  the  given  span  can  be  easily  found. 
If  the  joints  are  not  truly  radial,  an  arch-line  may  be 
constructed  by  drawing  chords  perjiendicular  to  the 
joints  and  intersecting  at  the  middleof  the  arch-tilcs' 
as  in  the  figure.  By  su  1  wli luting  in  the  formula  the 
value  of  R  thus  determined,  a  reasonably  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  thrust  should  be  obtained,  provided 
the  constructed  arch-line  lies  sufficiently  within  the 
limits  of  the  arch-tiles  to  give  enough  material  to 
resist  the  thrust,  considering  the  arch-line  to  be  at 
the  center  of  the  material  in  question. 

* 
«  • 

(127)  (a)  Supposing  I  wish  to  cut  a  bastard  thread, 
say  ft  threads  to  the  inch,  and  having  the  sides  of 
the  thread  cut  to  an  angle  of  7°,  what  width  would  I 
have  to  make  the  point  of  the  tool  in  order  to  cut  the 
proper  depth  and  have  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
thread  exactly  the  same?  (6)  Suppose  I  have  a  piece 
of  stock  54  Inches  long  which  I  wish  to  turn  to  a 
taper  of  |  inch  to  the  foot,  how  far  over  would  I  want 
to  set  the  dead  center  of  my  lathe? 

F.  H.  F.,  Springfield,  Vt. 

A  sis. — (a)  Denoting  the  pitch  of  the  thread  by  p. 
Its  depth  by  d,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
angle  of  the  thread  by  n,  the  width  •••  of  the  tool  may 
be  figured  from  the  formula  tr  =  $  p  —  (.0171533  n  + 
.000001H«,)<f.  In  your  example  p  i",  and  n  «  7, 
and  If  you  make  d  =  \p  —  jV'.  you  get  u>  ---  rV'  — 
1.0174533  <7  +  .0000018  .  7') A"  =  .0648".  (fc)  see 
answer  to  question  3.12.  in  Home  Btvdy  Magazine 
for  September,  1897. 

*** 

( 12ft  1  Is  there  any  simple  rule  for  finding  any  power 
of  any  number,  such  as  the  49th  power  of  9?  If  so, 
please  give  the  rule.  W.  T.  B..  Wayne,  Pa. 

AN*.— The  only  accurate  way  Is  to  multiply  out. 
By  using  logarithms,  however,  it  may  be  obtained 
approximately  In  a  very  much  shorter  time.  Thus, 
the  logarithm  of  9  is  .95424.  This  figure  multiplied 
by  49  Is  the  logarithm  of  the  49th  power  of  9; 
.95424  x  49  ^  46.7577f>.  Then  the  number  of  which 
this  is  the  logarithm  is  found  from  the  table  to  be 
572-18  followed  by  forty-five  0's  ;  and  if  you  write  this 
number  out  you  will  have,  approximately,  the  49th 
power  of  9. 

* 
»  ♦ 


(129)  Kindly  explain  the  action  by  which  the 
so-called  "  student  lamp  "  controls  its  oil  supply. 

J.  C.  T..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ass.— To  clearly  understand  the  principles  involved 
In  the  student  lamp,  let  us  refer  to  the  accompanying 
drawing.  A  removable  oil-tank  n,  which  is  |>erfeetly 
air  tight  on  top.  is  provided  with  a  valve  b  at  the 
bottom.  This  valve  opens  inwards  and  closes  with 
It*  own  weight.  When  the  oil  tank  h  placed  In 
position  Inside  the  shell  r.  the  valve  Is  raised  from  its 
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seat  l>y  the  valve-stem  resting  on  the  Imttom  of  the 
outer  shell  ax  shown.  This  allows  oil  to  flow  from  a 
into  the  outer  shell,  from  which  it  flows  through  ■ 
connecting-tube  <l  into  an  annular  oil-reservoir  <■.  the 
top  of  whieh  is  open  U»  the  atmosphere.   A  rouud 


wick  /  hangs  in  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  >  ami  con- 
veys the  oil  up  to  the  flame  by  capillary  attraction. 
Now,  to  olitain  a  steady  supply  of  oil  to.  anal  maintain 
a  constant  depth  of  oil  in,  the  reservoir  f,  and  thu- 
secure  a  uniform  supply  of  oil  to  the  flame,  is  the 
object  of  the  peculiar  construction  common  to  all 
"student  la::-;-  It  is  accomplished  in  this  way  : 
the  oil  Hows  from  11  into  ronly  when  the  oil  in  r  Is 
low  enough  to  allow  air  to  How  into  <i  through  the 
valve  '>.  In  other  words,  when  tiie  oil  in  <-  is  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  <i,  air  cannot  get  into  »,  because 
the  opening  at  6  is  sealed,  and.  consequently,  the  oil 
cannot  then  escape  from  .r.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
oil-level  in  r  is  low  enough  for  air  to  reach  the  valve 
mouth,  some  air  will  rise  into 't  and  a  corres|.onding 


amount  of  oil  will  fall  into  >■  and  seal  the  mouth 
again.  The  gurgling  noise  so  often  heard  in  student 
lanii*  is  due  to  the  air  rising  up  through  the  oil. 

* 

*  ♦ 

(130)  (a)  Are  not  the  cpicycloidal  and  bvpocv- 
cloidal  curve*  used  for  ca*t  iron  spur  gear-teeth  ?  'In 
What  kind  of  teeth  are  used  for  bevel-teeth  "  c  i 
What  kind  of  teeth  are  used  for  the  rack  and  pinion  ? 

W.  K  .  Oakland,  (  al. 

Ass.—  (.i)  Yes.  some  flrmsstlll  use  them  :  wereoom 
mend  the  involute  tooth,  however.  There  is  really 
no  excuse  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  cycloidal 
tooth  :  those  who  first  made  it  knew  no  letter,  and  it 
is  a  bad  habit  which  should  beeradleaicd.  <f<  and  r) 
Involute  teeth  should  always  lie  used.  Of  course, 
the  cycloldal  rwiy  he  used,  but  they  have  no  advan- 
tages, whereas  they  possess  one  irreat  d utad  vantage -- 
they  are  not  adjustable,  and  utiles-  the  pitch  lines 
roll  u|mui  one  another  exactly,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  gears  I-  exactly 
and  theoretically  correct,  the  uniformity  of  motion 
tietween  the  two  gears  is  destroyed. 

* 

#  * 

<      )    How  an-  gasoline  and  similar  oils  tested  ? 

A.  C.  si.,  Normal.  111. 

Ans.— Much  depends  ui«on  the  purpose  for  which 
the  oil  is  to  lie  Used,  (iasolltie,  In-li/ine.  and  the 
lighter  petroleum  products  are  usually  rated  by  their 
specific  gravity  according  to  Beame's  scale.  This  is 
fouuil  by  a  floating  instrument  called  a  hydrometer, 
the  distance  the  instrument  sinks  into  the  liquid 
determining  the  sjieciflc  gravity  by  a  scale  marked 
on  the  instrument.  Kerosene  or  lamp  oil  is  rated  by 
its  flashing  point.  Thus,  l.VMcst  oil  will  give  off  an 
Inflammable  vapor  at  160°  Y.  Lubricating  oils 
are  tested  for  (lashing-point,  durability  under  pres- 
sure on  a  Journal,  lubricating  power  and  viscosity. 
The  latter  is  tested  by  allowing  the  oil  to  How  through 
a  small  hole. 

* 

•  » 

Can  you  give  me  the  formula  for  the  so- 
called  "quick  process  "  of  blue  print  paper" 

W.  II,  w.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ass. — The  rapid  printing  qualities  of  all  1)1  lie 
print  paper  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  age  of 
the  |>aper.  The  freshly  prepared  paper  prints  much 
more  readily  than  that  which  is  old,  and  it  is  then- 
fore  better  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  the  paper  .ii 
a  time  and  use  it  within  three  days  after  prc|»aratioti. 
Tin- following  formula  will  be  found  well  suited  to 
these  circumstances : 

Ammonio  citrate  of  iron  lf.gr*. 
Water  \  oz. 

Red  pru.ssiate  of  |».ta*h  Ugta. 
Water  2  dr. 

After  dissolving,  mix  and  spread  upon  paper  with 
a  brush  or  sponge,  and  dry  without  heat  in  an 
ordinarily  warm  room. 

#  # 

tl'Xi)  Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  for  browning  the 
twist  barrels  of  a  shotgun,  which  have  l>een  worn 
bright?  W.  D.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

AN-,— You  will  And  the  receipt  in  answer  to  que-- 
tlon  '2U>,  July.  lV.'T.  number  of  Home  Sti'Iiv  Maoa- 
zisk. 

♦  * 

(WM)  Having  an  Indicator-card,  how  is  the  clear 
ance-space  calculated  if  the  exhaust  line  is  the  same 
as  the  atmospheric  line"  J.  R.  L.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Ans.— Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure,  aMs 
the  exhaust  line,  and  bd  is  the  compression  curve. 
Through  h,  the  beginning  of  compression,  draw  the 
vertical  b<>,  and,  through  the  etid  of  the  compression 
curve,  draw  the  horizontal  >j<l.  Take  any  point  On 
the  curve,  as  r,  and  draw  rk  under  vertical  and 
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horizontal,  respectively.  Draw  also  the  vacuum  line 
.,  m.  Now.  through  k.  where  the  line  r  k  cuts  <><1.  and 
through  >.  where  ri  cntl  <//.  draw  kf  cutting.,  m  at ... 

ft 


Also,  thniUKh  0  and/  draw  jj/.  which  should  al*o  cut 
on,  at  ...  Through  »»  draw  the  vertical  oh  :  it  is  the 
clearance  lint*.  From  the  distance  n  the  elearaiiee 
»l«ee  can  to  calculated.  This  method  is  not  very 
accurate  in  any  case,  and  is  only  approximately  true 
even  when  the  card  Is  good  and  shows  a  clear  com- 
predion  curve. 

••• 

fM5i  (.0  I  wish  to  establish  a  >-mall  plant  togen- 
erate.  from  gasoline,  sufficient  gas  to  do  soft-soldering 
on  light  fobs  of  brazing.  I  constructed  a  carburetter 
bv  half  rilling  a  tin  can  with  gasoline  and  pumping 
air  through  a  tulie  which  reached  below  the  surface ; 
the  gas  I  obtained  gave  a  tine  light,  but  I  find  that, 
apparvntlv.  1  get  Just  as  good  a  light  by  forcing  the 
air  <>>•  r  the  surface  of  the  gasoline  instead  of  under. 
I«  this  so?  l)o  I  infringe  anybody's  latent*  by  using 
cither  method.  |6)  In  regard  to  the  air  pump,  it 
strikes  me  that  a  considerable  volume  of  air  at  a 
constant  and  low  pressure  is  required.  1  do  not  want 
to  use  the  flame  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
on  an  average,  and  I  cannot  decide  on  a  suitable 
kind  of  pump.  If  I  used  a  falling  weight  to  drive  a 
small  fan  or  pump,  would  I  infringe  any  latent?  I 
1  shall  to  glad  of  anv  information  you  can  give  me ; 
I  may  add  that  I  have  electric  power  and  could  con- 
struct a  small  motor  suitable  for  o|*>ratlng  a  pump. 

\V.  H.  C.  Bar  Mills.  Me. 

ANs.-(n)  and  (b)  You  should  arrange  your  carbur 
etterso  that  the  air  will  come  directly  in  contact  with 
as  much  gasoline  as  possible.  You  cannot  make  the 
gas  too  rich  for  blowpii«  work,  because  you  will  have 
an  air  blast  besides,  so  that  you  can  mix  the  gas  and 
air  in  pro|>er  pro|>ortions  at  the  blowpipe.  If  you 
allow  the  air  to  pass  over  the  gasoline  only  you  will 
find  that  the  charge  will  tiecome  less  volatile  as  it  is 
evaioratcd,  until  finally  the  air  will  pass  over  the 
liquid  without  becoming  properly  carburetted.  Car- 
buretter*, as  you  call  them,  are  usually  well  filled 
inside  with  some  absorbent  material,  such  as  cotton 
wadding  or  porous  screens,  so  that  the  gasoline,  by- 
capillary  attraction,  will  rise  ami  thoroughly  wet 
the  screens.  The  air  is  blown  through  this  porous 
material  and  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with 
gasoline  vapor*.  We  cannot  say  positively,  but  we 
believe  that  you  will  not  infringe  on  any  patent  by 
blowing  through  or  over  gasoline  a*  you  have  toen 
doing.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  any  |«tent  covers 
the  principle  of  obtaining  lower  to  drive  a  pump  by 
means  of  a  falling  weight.  We  think  you  will  do 
well  to  fit  up  an  electric  pump,  and  use  a  tin-gal  Inn 
kitchen  toiler  for  an  air-storage  tank.  I'sc  a  dia- 
l.hragm-controller  to  operate  the  motor-switch  when 
the  pump  is  wanted  to  work  or  to  stop.  The  air 
pressure  will  thus  control  the  motor. 

•\ 

(136)  <>t)  What  is  the  steam-drum  of  a  toiler? 
Where  is  it  situated,  and  what   is  it  used  for? 
f.i  What  is  the  mud  drum  of  a  boiler?   Explain  its 
use  and  situation,    (c)  What  is  a  good  paint  or 


preparation  to  put  on  an  uncovered  boiler?  The 
boiler  is  new  and  the  paint  now  on  it  flakes  off  and 
looks  badly.  M.  B.      Beckel.  Mass. 

Anh.— ((t)  The  steam-drum  on  a  stationary*  boiler 
fulfils  the  same  duty  as  the  dome  on  a  locomotive, 
namely,  to  supply  dry  steam  to  the  engines.  It 
allows  the  source  of  supply  to  the  engines— the 
thnrttle  in  the  locomotive  and  the  steam  nozzle  on 
the  stationary  engine— to  be  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  atovc  the  water-level.  The  drum  is  cylin- 
drical, with  humi>ed  heads,  and  is  pi  ami  atove  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  the  connection  toing  made  through 
two  short  cylindrical  legs,  (0)  The  mud-drum  is 
placed  underneath  the  toller.  It  forms  a  receptacle 
In  which  the  sediment  can  collect,  whence  it  Is 
removed  at  wili.  The  frequency  of  cleaning  out 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  purity  of  the  water  that 
is  fed  to  the  boiler,  (c)  paint  your  boiler  with  a 
mixture  of  asphalt  and  varnish.  This  will  stand  the 
heat  all  right.  The  varnish  gives  the  boiler  a  good 
appearance. 

#  ♦ 

1 1:57 >  can  vou  give  me  a  receipt  for  aluminum 
solder?  C  W.  K„  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Ans. — 

Take  s  parts  of  aluminum  with  92  parts  of  zinc,  or 
12    ..     >.  ••     »     ••     "     *•  or 

..    ..         ..  K-,    ..     ..  ()r 

30   <•    ••        ••         *•    no    •*  " 

Melt  the  aluminum;  add  the  zinc  slowly  :  finally, 
add  some  fat  and  stir  with  an  Iron  nsl,  and  cast.  For 
a  flux  use  :i  pints  of  copaiba  balsam.  1  pint  of  Venice 
turpentine,  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  Juice  added. 
Hip  the  jKiint  of  the  soldering  iron  Into  the  flux. 

a 

*  * 

(188)  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  granulated  tin  tartar? 
red  oxide  of  nickel  ?  tartrate  of  eotolt?  Where  can 
they  be  obtained  ?  H.  &  8.,  Reynolds,  Pa. 

Aim.— We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  granu- 
lated tin  tartar  ;  red  oxide  of  nickel  is  also  unknown 
to  us.  Nickel  sesquioxide  (.\V-o(,  is  grayish  black, 
while  nickel  monoxide  {SUh  has  a  green  color. 
There  are  such  siilstanccs  as  cobalt  tartrate  and 
tin  tartrate.  These,  however,  cannot  In-  obtained 
here,  but  may  be  im-iortcd  tlmiugh  Kitner  «fc  Amend, 
New  York  City. 

♦  ♦ 

1139)  iai  What  size  of  pi|«e  will  it  reouire  to 
steam-heat  a  greenhouse,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  x  VJ' x  V  high,  slant  of  roof  4.r>°?  1  desire  a 
day  temperature  of  TCP  F..  and  a  night  tcmj>eraturc 
of  SO0  F.  1 61  The  troiler  is  ■">  feel  from  the  green- 
house; could  I  not  use  a  i'xT  high-pressure  toiler, 
with  a  1-inch  supi.lv  pi |*>  to  greenhouse  and  con- 
nect drain  pipe  to  the  boiler?  io  Would  It  be  neces- 
sary to  put  a  reducing- valve  on  the  supply-pipe? 
There  is  also  a  small  engine  attached  to  the  boiler. 
(.'>  limy  drain-pipe  rises  *  or  .'.feet  and  then  drops 
again  the  same  distance  to  the  blow  off  pits1  to  enter 
the  boiler,  would  it  work  right  ?  Make  what  sugges- 
tion you  can  to  help  me?  .1.  T.  M..  Box,  Mass. 

Ans.— We  assume  that  your  greenhouse  has  a  glass 
roof,  glass  sides  2  feet  high,  and  one  glass  end.  w  hich 
means  about  :t'Ji>  square  feet  of  glass  in  all.  i«u  Half- 
inch  pipe  is  too  small,  une-inch  pi)>e  Is  large  enough, 
but  if  the  water  line  in  the  toller  la  not  more  than  9 
feet  r>  inches  lower  than  the  heating-coils  we  would 
advise  you  to  use  1 J  inch  pipe  all  through.  (6)  You 
cannot  determine  the  capacity  of  a  toiler  by  its  out- 
side dimensions.  Your  toiler  should  have  about  12 
•quart*  feet  of  healing  and  atom  .1  square  feet  of 
grate  surface  at  least  for  the  greenhouse  work.  Con- 
nect the  return-pipe  to  the  toiler  at  a  point  below 
the  water-level  ;  near  the  bottom  is  the  tost  place. 
K)  If  there  is  an  engine  attached  to  the  toller,  of 
course,  you  must  run  high  pressure  steam,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pi  Bee  a  pressure-reducing  valve  on 
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the  supply  to  greenhouse  if  you  use  pipe  radiation. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  valve  the  greenhouse  radiation 
in  sections  so  that  any  or  all  sections  may  be  turned 
on  to  suit  the  weather,  (d)  Do  not  raise  the  return- 
pipe.  Your  best  plan  is  to  cut  a  road  for  it  to  grade 
down  to  the  toiler.  By  adhering  to  the  above  sug- 
gestions you  can  easily  heat  your  building  with  high- 
pressure  steam  on  the  gravity  return  system,  which  is 
the  best  in  all  cases. 

* 
*  * 

(140)  (a)  Please  explain  the  principle  on  which 
the  Amsler  planimeter  works.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
wheel  movement  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
figure  traced,  (b)  Please  explain  the  principle  on 
which  the  "Manhelm"  slide-rule  or  the  "Fuller" 
spiral  slide-rule  is  based,  (r)  Can  you  tell  me  of  gome 
good  treatise  on  these  subjects? 

H.  P.  W.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Ass.— (a)  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  deal  with 
in  these  columns.  We  have  prepared  an  exhaus- 
tive article  on  Amsler's  polar  planimeter,  which  will 
probably  appear.  In  two  parts,  in  early  numbers  of 
the  Mairazine.  (6)  The  principle  of  the  slide-rule  Is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure.   A  it  a  rule 


logarithm  of  23  (neglecting  the  characteristic),  off 
the  rule  A  ;  if  now  we  take  the  division  marked  32 
(2  divisions  to  the  right  of  a),  on  the  slide  B,  this  will 
be  equivalent  to  taking  the  loKurithm  Of  32  off  B. 
counting  from  1  ;  therefore,  this  distance,  added  to 
the  preceding  distance  on  A,  gives  log  32  +  log  23 
log (21X831,  and  the  corresponding  number  on  A, 
indicated  by  the  division  mark  over  the  32-mark  of 
B.  must  be  the  product.  In  this  case,  the  32-mark  of 
B  will  t*  found  to  lie  between  the  73-mark  and  the 
74-mark  of  A.  a  little  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former,  so  that  it  Is  easy  to  estimate  that  the  product 
Is  about  736.  This  is  the  true  product,  but.  in  genenU, 
the  third  figure,  us  estimated,  will  not  be  exact.  If 
the  rules  are  divided  into  1,000,  10,000,  etc.  parte,  any 
degree  of  approximation  may  be  obtained.  The  rule* 
may  be  made  circular,  or  In  any  other  convenient 
form,  and  constructed  for  the  extraction  of  roota, 
the  solution  of  trigonometric  formulas,  etc.;  but  the 
underlying  principle  is  the  same,  namely,  the  theory 
of  logarithms,  (r)  Uoare's  "  Slide-Rule  and  How  to 
r«e  It"  (D.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York.  $1.00).  Cox's 
"Slide-Rule"  (Keuffel  it  Esscr,  New  York,  *>.?*>). 


E 
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divided  into  2  equal  parU :  each  half  Is  divided  into 
10  part*,  obtained  by  laying  off,  from  the  left-hand 
end  of  each  of  the  two  main  divisions,  the  distances 
1-2  (or  10-2).  1-3  (or  10-3),  1-4  (or  10-4).  etc..  propor- 
tional to  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  between 
1  and  10;  so  that  1-2  (or  10-2)  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent log  2,  or  .301 ;  likewise,  distance  1-3  (or  10-3)  - 
log  3  .  477.  distance  1-4  =  log  4  ^  .602,  etc.  Suppose, 
now,  that  another  rule  is  graduated  just  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  shown  at  B,  and  is  placed  so  that  it  can 
slide  along  the  rule  .-l.  Let  us  see  what  the  relative 
positions  of  the  divisions  of  the  rules  are,  when  their 
1-marks  do  not  coincide.  Suppose  the  1-mark  of  I?  to 
be  under  the  3-mark  of  A,  us  shown  In  the  figure. 
Then  the  distance  1-3  on  A  is  equal  to  the  logarithm 
of  3,  and,  if  to  that  distance  we  add,  say,  the  distance 
1-2  on  which  is  the  logarithm  of  2,  we  shall  have 
the  logarithm  of  3  x  2,  since  the  logarithm  of  a 
product  equals  sum  of  logarithms  of  factors ;  there- 
fore, the  division  of  A  directly  above  the  division  2 
of  B,  must  be  at  a  distance  from  1  equal  to  the 
logarithm  of  2  X  3.  or  6 ;  and,  as  on  A  are  marked  the 
numbers  OOlTetpODding  to  the  various  logarithms 
measured  from  1,  the  number  6  is  found  at  the  end  of 
the  distance  representing  its  logarithm,  that  is, 
directly  over  the  division  2  of  B.  Likewise,  1-3 
on  A  ~  log  3,  1-3  on  B  =  log  3 ;  sum  of  the  two  equals 
log  (3x3)  •  log  9,  the  number  9  being  found  on  A 
directly  over  the  3-mark  of  B.  In  the  same  manner 
the  product  of  other  two  numbers  might  be  found  : 
but,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  range  of  numbers,  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  each  half  of  the  rules  into  a 
greater  number  of  part-  as  100  or  1,000,  making  the 
distances  from  the  first  mark  proportional  to  the 
mantissas  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numliers  between 
10  and  100,  or  between  100  and  1,000,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Four  of  the  main  spaces  of  A  and  B.  in  the  figure, 
are  shown  subdivided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dis- 
tances from  1  to  the  successive  divisions  between  1 
and  2  represent  the  mantissas  of  the  logarithms  of 
11. 12. 13.  etc.;  (mm  1  to  the  divisions  between  2  and  8, 
the  logarithms  of  21,  22.  21,  etc.  Let  It  be  required  to 
find  the  product  of  23  by  32.  Placing  the  1-mark  of 
the  slide  It  on  the  23-mark  (3  divisions  to  the  right 
of  2)  of  the   rule  A  is  equivalent  to  taking  the 


(iood  sections  on  the  planimeter  and  its  uses  are 
found  in  advanced  bonks  on  surveying,  as  Johnson's 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying"  (J.  Wiley.  New 
York.  WOO),  and  Raymond's  -plane  Surveying" 
(American  Book  Co..  New  York.  53.00).  The  latter 
book  contains  a  good  section  on  the  slide-rule,  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Crockett,  of  Troy. 


(141)  Will  you  kindly  solve  the  following  problem  ? 
A  ladder  placed  in  the  street  reaches  the  height  of  40 
feet  when  placed  against  one  side  of  the  street ;  and 
when  turned  over  to  the  other  side  reaches  a  height 
of  80  feet.   What  is  the  width  of  the  street" 

K.  C.  C,  F.l  Reno.  O.  T. 

Ass.— If  I  denote  the 
length  of  the  ladder,  the 
width  of  the  street  => 

I  P  —  4C  +  \  P  30». 
When  the  length  of  the 
ladder  is  known,  this 
formula  gives  the  width 
of  the  street;  for  ex- 


ample. If  the  ladder  is  50  feet  Ion*,  the  width  of  the 
street  -  ysv-i(F  +  \  .W -.*W  -  30  *  40  =  70 1 


* 

*  • 

(142)  (a)  Given  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  a 
stream,  the  average  depth  and  height  of  dam  (see 
sketch  enclosed),  what  is  the  general  formula  for 
determining  how  the  water  will  be  backed,  and  what 
will  be  the  depth  d,  at  any  distance  i  from  the  dam? 
( b)  Rankine's  formula  for  this  in  "Civil  1 
page  690,  is 

d,     j,  ,  / 1 


264) 


X  (1 
d| 


1  —  'sJdo, 
and  r.  -  . 

*H1 


r,  and  Kj  being  functions  of  rt 

Now  rf,  is  the  depth  of  water  Just  back  of  the  weir, 
and  d.,  is  the  depth  of  water  back  of  weir  a  distance 
x,  <ln  being  original  dei>th  of  1 

is  always  smaller  than  t\. 


consequently^-, 

(approximately) :  r.  must  always  be  ureater  than  i,, 
and  the  second  term  of  the  equation  Is,  therefore, 
negative,  a  result  which  is  contrary  to  fact;  and  in 
the  paragraph  below  the  mathematical  discussion  in 
Kankine  it  is  expressly  so  stated,  since  the  only  con- 
dition which  can  make  the  'econd  term  negative  is 
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where  J  U  less  than  264  (/being  rate  of  fall),  that  is, 

when  I  hi  steeper  than  1  In  264.  (<*>  Is  there  any 
simpler  or  more  accurate  formula*  <<f)  Doe*  it 
make  any  difference  whether  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  is  unifoim  as  to  the  general  contour  of 
water  impounded? 

W.  c.  Mcfl.,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 
Ajca. — («)  In  Church's  Hydraulics  (Mechanic*  of 
Engineering,  page  772)  is  given  a  formula  for  the 
extent  of  backwater  which,  with  symbols  changed 
to  correspond  with  those  employed  by  Ranklne,  may 
be  written : 

*[<!,-©,  +  (•»-*)]• 

in  which  *  is  the  velocity  of  original  uniform  flow. 
Accompanying  the  formula  aie  tabulated  values  of  r 


the  same  as  given  by  Ranklne,  to  whom  reference  is 
made.  In  Merriman's  Hydraulics  Is  also  given  a 
formula  for  backwater  which,  with  symbol*  changed 
to  correspond  with  those  used  by  Ranklne,  Is  as 
follows : 

*(}->-*>■ 

In  this  formula,  r  is  the  Telocity  coefficient  whose 
value  Is  given  by  K  utter' s  formula,  and  r  is  written 

for  the  function  r      for  which  the  values  are  given 

by  a  table  taken  from  Urease's  "  La  Mecanique  Appll- 
quee."  which  table,  though  more  extended  than  Ran- 
kine's,  gives  values  agreeing  closely  with  those  given 
in  the  latter  table.  This  formula,  as  given  by 
Merriman.  is  the  same  aa  that  given  by  Church, 
though  written  In  slightly  different  form.  For*1  - 
<*<tu  I,  and  by  substituting  this  value  for  in  the 
latter,  it  reduces  to  the  former.  Rankine's  formula 
differs  from  theae  slightly  In  the  second  term.  <b)  In 
the  formula  given  by  Merriman  and  Church,  the  last 
term  Is  written  («j  —  r, >  instead  of  <r*  -  r,)  aa  in 
Rankine's  formula.  The  latter  is  probably  an  error. 
ie)  We  know  of  no  formula  for  the  purpose  simpler 
or  more  accurate  than  those  given.  (<<)  If  the  slope, 
depth,  or  width  changes  materially,  the  formula 
should  not  be  applied  with  r  taken  for  the  entire 
distance,  but  the  stream  should  1*  divided  into 
reaches  of  such  length  that  for  each  reach  these 
quantities  may  be  considered  constant.  The  formula 
can  then  be  applied  to  the  first  reach  and  its  upper 
depth  '4,  determined.  Then  calling  this  depth  <f,,  the 
formula  can  be  applied  to  the  second  reach,  etc.  In 
any  cane,  the  depth  <4,  should  be  the  hydraulic 
dei<h.  that  is,  the  hydraulic  radius,  computed  from 
actual  measurements  of  the  area  and  wetted  perim- 
eter of  the  cross-section  of  the  original  uniform 
Bow. 

*  « 

1 143 1  I  wish  to  be  informed  u|*m  some  pointsou 
wagon  construction,  ml  Why  is  an  axle  "gathered," 
and  how  do  you  proceed  to  lay  out  a  wooden  axle  in 
order  to  obtain  the  "  gather  "  ?  <6>  How  is  a  wagon 
tracked?  (c)  Why  is  a  wheel  dished ?  id)  Is  it  true 
that  a  lumber  wagon  wheel  in  the  Iwxes  of  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  chuck  is  very  easy  running  ; 
is  this  so,  and  why?  («]  Do  you  know  of  a  good 
paper  devoted  to  wagon- making  ? 

A>s.—  (o,  6,  e)  We  are  not  informed  upon  these 
subjects,  <d)  A  little  side  play,  chuck,  or  shuck,  as 
it  Is  variously  called,  1*  very  necessary-,  otherwise  the 
wheels  will  bind  sideways,  (r)  "The  Blm  ksmith  nnd 
Wheelwright."  27  Park  Place.  New  York  <  ity. 


■  1U»  Enclosed  you  will  And  four  indicator-dia- 
grams taken  from  a  V  x  12"  common  slide-valve 
engine.   Kindly  explain  them. 

A.  J.  P..  Hartford.  Wis. 

Ass. — A  H  is  the  admimtm  line,  H>'  the  crparurion 
line,  CD  the  bnrk-prr**u rt  line,  and  DEF  the  r<rm- 
prow  cm  line.  The  "  waves  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
admission  line  are  solely  due  to  the  momentum  of 


 Hoknc  ifubV 

Fio.  L 


Fin.  4. 


the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator.  The  sudden  turn 
of  the  compression  line  at  K  is  a  peculiarity  often 
met  with,  but  not  always  easy  to  account  for;  it 
may  be  due  to  the  piston  having  only  one  packing- 
ring,  which  then  runs  into  the  counterbore  of  the 
cylinder,  thereby  causing  leakage  past  the  piston. 
For  the  peculiarity  of  the  termination  of  the  left- 
hand  compression  curve  in  diagrams  S  and  4  we  have 
no  explanation  to  offer.  The  diagrams  show  that 
the  exhaust  occurs  too  late,  causing  a  high  lock- 
pressure  line,  and  that  the  compression  occurs  too 
early.  This  can  lie  remedied  by  reducing  the  inside 
laps  of  the  valve.  The  diagrams  may  possibly  be 
further  improved  by  giving  the  eccentric  a  trifle  more 
advance. 


i  H.i)  Please  work  out  the  following  example  by 
use  of  simple  arithmetic,  as  1  do  not  understand  much 
about  algebra:  A  steamer  is  to  make  a  voyage  of 
3,000  miles;  the  engine  is  an  inverted  compound, 
surface-condensing  ;  the  cranks  arc  set  at  'JO  degrees. 
The  high  pressure  cylinder  is  42"  x  60";  low-pressure  Is 
M"  x  60",  and  each'  cute  off  at  \  stroke.  The  boiler 
gauge-pressure  is  HA  |>ounds.  It  is  required  to  know 
how  much  coal  to  take  on  board.  If  you  need  other 
information  you  may  assume  whatever  will  make  It 
possible  to  solve  the  question. 

J.  W.  J..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ass.— We  will  assume  the  speed  of  the  steamer  to 
be  10  miles  per  hour,  then  the  time  required  to  make 
the  voyage  of  3,000  miles  Is  3.000  +  10  =  300  hours. 
The  engine  will  develop  about  ,'<0  horstqiower  per 
revolution ;  hence,  if  we  assume  that  it  runs  at  a 
speed  of  70  revolutions  |>er  minute  it  will  develop  a 
total  of  u)»>ut  :!,'>00  horsepower.  With  the  engine  and 
boilers  in  fairly  gtsxi  condition  and  well  managed  the 
coal  consumption  should  not  exceed  2j  j.uinds  per 
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horsejicmcr  per  hour.   Under  these  condition*  the 
coal  required    (or  the    voyage   »f  3.000   miles  is 
300  X  3.500  X  2J      2.625,000  pounds,  or  2.625,000  : 
2.210     1.172  long  tons,  nearly. 

* 
*  * 

(146)  Please  explain  how  to  find  the  diameter  of 
the  cireumscril>ed  tangent  circle,  in  enclosed  sketch, 
the  diameter*  of  the  I uscrllied  circle*  U-Ing  2".  P'.and 
J",  res^-lively.  F.  Q.  K..  I'nion  Bridge.  Md. 

Ajtg.— The  sides  of  the  triangle  A  I!  r  are  H  V  •=  |". 
CA     }",  and  A  «  =  |".     Hence,  we  find  CP  — 

1     ,  and  A  P  -  }}.  Denote  A  </  by  x  and  Q  o  by  y. 

The  radius  o(  the  circuniiseribed  circle 

O  Tt  -  O.I  +  A  7",  -  0  rs     0  /i  f  /;  rs. 
Therefore.  0.4+l  =  «/f     J  (1) 


Or.     1    A  <f  f         r  1  -  |    Ulf  t  <jir  J, 
and  y  «      I  /;     .1  </  -  |  -  x. 

Therefore,  \' S-  +  y-  +  1  -    \  (|  ■  -0=  +  j/s  +  J.  (2i 
Again,      7"i     rM  +  .1  Ti  -  O  7|,     «C  *  C7".. 
Therefore,  0.4  +  1     <»C+J.  (3) 

Also,  of     1    KIT  ]{<-- 

|  f#">+  I  1.4        .1  = 

VO"  "X  ('•  •)' 

Therefoie,  from  <3),    |  /*  +  i/1  l 

vc, ."-)'•(;•  •)  < 

From  1,2)  und  t4i.  by  trans|»>sing  and  squaring,  we 
get 

I  r-  -  >fi  -  2-  3 1.  (.*») 


Hi 


*|  *  +  * 


a  i  M  .  , 
.  Jr     •      »  +  l. 


Therefore,        $VJ     3rt  Jr+l 

Or,  |   14  v    fi  's. 

Substituting  thi*  value  for  ./  in  (5i  we  get 
/  —  .31031X1 ; 
and  hence,  <i      I  <C!0l 

0-1-1  S  t  (fi  1.009039*, 
Diameter  of  circumscribing  circle 

2x«r,-'.vM  i  .n"ii   2(i.oo9oe2sa  1 1)  -4.1*80508. 
»  » 

( 14")  (at  I  have  an  air  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of 
5.000  cubic  inches  which  I  charge  to  70  lb.  pressure 
per  square  inch.  To  this  I  connect  a  smaller  reser- 
voir of  400  cubic  inches  capacity,  (la  the  larger  one  I 
have  a  gauge  and  I  let  .'>  Il>.  jtass  (mm  the  large  to  the 
1.  which  latter  uas  empty.    What  pressure 


per  square  Inch  will  small  reservoir  show  and 
Is  it  calculated?  (6)  How  can  I  layoff  any  de* 
distance  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle? 

J.  I*.  H.,  Somerset.  Ky. 
Ans. — (<n  Your  large  vessel  contains  5,ooo  cubic 
inches  of  ntr  at  an  absolute  pressure  of  70  •  14.7 
s4.7  jounds  per  square  Inch.  Conceive  this  vessel  to 
lie  elongate*)  so  as  to  let  the  air  expand  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  pressure  to  drop  to  7!».7  atwolute.  i.  e..  5 
jounds,  and  call  the  new  volume  I'.  Then,  assuming 
the  temperature  to  remain  constant. 

79.7  I      5.000  X  H4.7: 
.S.tHXt  ■  S4.7 
79.7  ' 

Now,  I  I"  5.000)  cubic  inches  at  79.7  pounds,  abso- 
lute, |  Ass  into  the  small  vessel,  producing  a  pressure  t> 
and  filling  a  volume  of  400  cubic  inches. 

Therefore.  400  p     (  V  —  6,000)  x  79.7; 

/  5,000     S4.7      .  . 

(       :  -y       -*.000   X  79.7 

whence.  ^ 


whence, 


r 


.•..ooo 


70.7) 


400 

The  gauge  pressure 
this,  or  t7.s  pounds. 


25.1  «W 

no 

will  be  IVt 
We  have 


62|  lb.,  absolute. 

pounds  less  than 
taken  the  word 
•empty  "  as  implying  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in 
the  small  vessel  and  have  assumed  the  temperature 
to  equalize  and  become  the  same  in  both  vessels,  ifi  > 
To  obtain  what  you  require,  lay  oft"  at  the  center  of 

the  given  circle  an  angle  containing  (  ^  x  360  ) 

degree*,  where  L  =  the  length  to  be  laid  off  and  > 
the  circumference  of  the 
circle.    Thus,  supjsise  It  Is 
required  to  lay  off  a  dis 
tance  of  2]  inches  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle 
125  inches  in  diameter,  The 
circumference  of  this  cir- 
cle -  12.5  •  8.1416  -  39.27 
Inches;  therefore,  the  cell 
tral  angle  equals 
2.75 
:if.27 


t.7S- 


:uv» 


|°,  >a> . 


(lis)  (a)  How  can  1  make  an  electric  lattery 
such  as  are  used  by  sick  people?  Is  not  a  dry  battery 
the  beat  kind  for  the  purpose?  |6)  Where  can  they 
lie  procured  and  at  about  what  price  " 

J.  K.  B..  Frcdericksburv.  Va. 

Ans.— (a)  A  medical  battery  outfit  generally  in- 
cludes a  battery,  an  induction-coil,  handles,  foot- 
plates, and  proper  cords.  The  battery  may  be  a  dry 
or  an  acid  cell.  The  manner  of  constructing  a  dry 
cell  bl  given  in  answer  to  question  295  in  the  August. 
1S97.  number  of  Honk  sti  hy  Magazine,  ib)  J.  Billot 
Shaw.  ii;2  Arcli  .Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Outfit  eorts 
about  97.00 ;  dry  cell  can  lie  obtained  for  25  or  30 
cents. 

•  » 

(149)  (a)  Kindly  explain  the  working  of  Corliss 
valves  and  ilashiiots.  <u  ■,  (iive  me  a  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  square  feet  of  cooling  surface 
that  a  condenser  should  have  fur  given  sUeof  engine. 
(>-)  How  is  a  i<nit<igraph  designed  for  any  particular 
engine''  (ill  I  am  niuniug  a  ."""i-horserower  engine 
and  have  considerable  trouble  with  the  pillow-bWk 
next  to  the  crank.  The  shaft  tounds  very  badly  :  it 
seemed  loose,  but  when  I  t4s>k  up  the  brasses  the 
bearing  got  hot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cause  is 
likely  to  be?  P.  If.  V..  Palatka.  Honda. 

Ans.- (a)  Thi*  subject  will  be  dealt  with  In  an 
early  numtier  of  this  magazine.  (/>)  The  size  of  sur- 
face-condensers is  generally  calculated  upon  a  lia*is 
«if  so  many  s.|imre  feet  of  oooUOf  surface  to  one 
Indicated  bonepower.   This  amount,  again,  dej-ends 
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on  the  temperature  of  the  circulating  wnter  and  also 
on  the  terminal  pressure  that  Is  desired.  In  eurrent 
practice  the  following  amounts  are  generally  allowed, 
the  temperature  Ol  the  water  being  taken  at  ft>  F. : 


Terminal  Pres,..re(A»«»  '  '">FlLV7erfTndicLtfed,arC 

Horse]  *iwer. 


»;  pounds. 
10  " 
15  • 
SO 


l.:t 
I.&7 


i.-t  This  wili  I*  made  the  subject  of  tin  article 
shortly.  (»/)  lVrha|«  the  pound  was  not  in  the  main 
bearing;  at  all.  but  in  the  crank-pin.  You  do  not  say 
whether  the  pound  reived  after  you  hod  let  the  main 
hearing  together.  You  can  locate  a  knock  in  the  main 
rod  by  holding  your  hand  on  it  and  following  it  around 
for  a  fev\  revolutions— if  it  does  not  run  more  than, 
say.  loo  revolution"  a  minute.  You  should  exercise 
care  in  any  case  while  you  are  doing  this.  If  your 
engine  is  reversible,  get  your  helper  to  start  her  very 
slowly  and  then  reverse  her  quickly  with  steam  on. 
You  can  then  see.  by  clow  inspection,  where  the 
play  is.  Practice  is  required  In  order  to  lot-ate  the 
various  |«>unds  In  an  engine.  In  your  case  it  may  Ik? 
that  you  located  the  trouble  right  enough,  hut  took 
too  much  off  the  top  brass.  You  should  have  taken 
a  -diagram  "  of  the  bearing  before  stripping  the 
lira**.  That  i»  the  safest  way  in  such  rases.  You  do 
not  say  whether  your  main  bearing  "  let*  together  " 
vertically  or  diagonally.  If  the  former,  |>erhaps 
the  journal  was  knocking  in  the  brass  fore-aud-uft  or 
the  brass  may  have  iieen  loose  in  the  frame.  In  such 
cases  you  might  take  up  the  play  at  top  and  bottom 
and  still  leave  some  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction.  To 
see  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  put  her  on  the  center  ami 
turn  steam  on  and  watch  the  twaring  and  the  end  of 
the  crank  shaft. 

(IV))   The  enclosed  sketch  represents  a  grillage 

inns,  it 


eprese: 

girder  supporting  two  mutually  loaded  columns 
i>  evident  that  the  girder  must  lie  ligim-d  by  turning 


unequally  1< 
ler  must  lie  I 

it  u|«>ide  down  and  using  the  column  loads  as  the 
reai-tions.  Will  you  kindly  show  me  what  kind  of 
loading  to  um-  and  how  1  can  llnil  It? 

B.  and  C.  !>..  Steclton.  l"a. 
As*.  —  If.  lis  suggested,  we  consider  the  girder 
turned  upside  down,  and  loaded  with  twelve  loads 


.  Column  trltk  krarp  i 

milk  tifkl  Lomd 


Flu.  1. 

situated  at  equal  distances  apart,  corresponding  to 
the  positions  of  the  twelve  transverse  I  lieams,  and, 
considering  the  known  column  loads  as  reactions, 
attempt  to  determine  statically  the  comparative 
magnitudes  of  the  I-lieam  loads  that  will  give  these 
reactions,  we  will  find  the  problem  indeterminate. 
The  reactions  may  be  glTen  by  any  one  of  a  large 


number  of  different  systems  of  loading.  It  will, 
therefore.  I>e  necessary  to  make  some  reasonable 
assumption  limiting  the  conditions.  If  the  reactions 
(I.e.,  column  loud-,  were  equal,  it  would  usually  be 
assumed  that  the  I-beam  loads  were  of  uniform 
magnitude,  that  is,  that  an  equal  portion  of  the  total 
superimposed  loud  was  transmitted  to  the  foundation 
by  each  transverse  I  kaia.  Although  the  actual 
conditions  might  differ  somewhat  from  this  assump- 
tion, the  assumption  would,  in  most  cases.  !«•  reason- 
able and  permissible.  When  the  column  loads,  or 
reactions,  are  unequal,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  will 
probably  approximate  the  conditions  sufficiently  if 
we  assume  the  end  I-u-am  load  adjacent  to  the  light 
column  to  lie  the  lightest,  and  the  end  I-beam  load 
adjacent  to  the  heavy  column  to  be  the  heaviest, 
and  the  intermediate  I-I>eam  loads  to  vary  uni- 
form I  \  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cetitet  of  gravity  of  all  the  I  beam 
loads  will  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
column  loads.   In  Fig.  I.  the  girder  Is  represented  as 


ft  ^  O    i    J  \i  V)  .i  J 


Fig.  2. 

supported  ujion  the  columns,  or  reactions,  and  carry- 
ing the  twelve  loads,  w  hose  positions  are  tixed  by 
the  uniform  distance  *  A',  i.»  assumed  to  Ihj  the 
lighter,  and  A'...  the  heavier  reaction  :  consequently, 
rt  is  the  lightest  and  n  the  heaviest  load.  l^et  x  be  the 
weight  of  (i  and  let'/  Ih-  the  increment  lor  each  load, 
passing  to  the  right.  That  is,  y  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  weight  of  each  load  exceeds  the  weight  ol 
the  adjacent  load  at  the  left.  By  taking  moments 
about  R»,  we  bare 

9s  Hi  10*'.r  9»\.f  V)  *t{x  +■  -2y)  l»(xt3y) 
-««(*  + 4  jr)     hux  +5»/i      4 •< x         1     3«(jr     7  y) 

2*u  r  «v>    t(t  f  s»y>  +  *yr  ■  liy)  «, 
164  ?/ 


ami 


fix  + 


(1) 


Likewise,  by  taking  moments  almut  />*,.  we  have 
-9»R,  -  te  4  »{x  +  2»)  +  2«u  +        }  :\*(x  |y] 
1  *l j- ■  6«(/     6./)  ^  S#ir  +  Vy) +:•(/•  8»/i 
4-8«#  +  »|rl  i  9HX     W»J  +  \(>4ix  +  11  y)  n, 


and 


(2) 


Subtracting  (1)  from  <  J >,  we  get 

By  substituting  in  ( 1  |  the  value  of  y  as  given  by  (3). 
we  have 

or  x     l\K,     ,%( A't—  /fj)].  (4) 

I'or  example.  let  it  be  assumed  that  ff|  and  It.  are 
equal  to  H7.2UO  and  IKt.uun  jounds,  resi>ectlvely. 
Then,  from  <4), 

x  Kfff.OO  ,V1»,000  SC.aiO)]  -  s.500  pounds : 
and.  from  (3), 

ni«,IIOO  W/JUO) 


2,  "no  pounds. 


Having  determined  the  weiglit  of  the  lightest  load 
and  the  increment,  the  weight  of  every  other 
can  be  found  very  easily. 


(I'd)  (a)  When-  can  I  get  the  Machine  Shop 
Arithmetic  noticed  in  Homk  Sti  t.v  Mauazine  for 
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ANSWERS  TO  IXQlIR/ES. 


June.  18%?  (6)  I>o  you  know  of  any  treatise  on  metal- 
polishing  by  means  of  emery-wheel*  and  belts? 

W.  A.  P..  Hattsburg.  N.  Y. 

AN8.— (a)  We  will  send  you  a  oopy  on  receipt  of  .VO 
cent*.  (6)  Uainl  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  publish  a 
book  by  Laughlln  on  the  electro-deposition  of  metal*, 
which  contains  a  chapter  on  grinding  and  polishing 
wheels ;  price,  Ask  them  to  send  you  a  cata- 
logue ;  they  may  have  other  and  cheaper  books 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

»  ♦ 

(152)  Kindly  figure  out  the  seating  capacity  of 
hall  In  enclosed  sketch.    K  A.  L..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Ans. — The  proper  allowance  for  seating  individual* 
In  a  hall  or  theatre  is  ?  0"  In  width  X  t  <S"  in  depth. 
This,  according  to  your  diagram,  would  permit  in 


13 


LLJ  i 


each  of  the  aide  sections  thirteen  rows  with  aiz 
persons  In  each  row.  while,  the  center  section  would 
contain  fifteen  rows,  with  thirteen  in  each  row,  or  a 
total  seating  capacity  for  the  room  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty -one. 

*  * 

(153)  Is  there  anything  known  about  the  evolution 
of  the  bird  from  the  snake  ? 

W.  B.  C.  Niagara  Kalis.  N.  Y. 
A  *a. -Nothing  that  we  are  aware  of. 

•*♦ 

(154)  1  wish  to  make  an  induction-coil  that  will 
give  a  2-inch  spark.  I  hare  several  pounds  of  No.  26 
wire  which  I  would  like  to  use  in  the  secondary'  coil, 
(a)  What  would  be  the  dimensions  of  the  iron-wire 
magnet  and  what  size  wire  would  be  used  In  it? 
(61  Would  it  do  to  enclose  the  magnet  In  a  hard- 
rubber  spool  and  then  wind  the  primary  coil  on  the 
spool?  (e)  now  many  layers  ana  what  size  of  wire 
should  be  used  for  the  primary  circuit?  (d)  What  is 
the  total  numberof  pounds  required  for  the  secondary 
coil  ?  (e)  What  size  sheets  and  how  many  should  I* 
used  in  the  condenser?        P.  B.,  Knoxvllle,  Iowa. 

Ans.-(<i)  In  the  answer  to  question  395  In  the 
October,  1897.  numberof  Home  Stidy  Magazine  you 
will  find  a  description  of  an  Induction-coil,  with 
general  dimensions,  from  which  you  can  find  the 
size  of  core,  (t>)  You  can  use  such  a  method:  but 
the  tube  must  be  long  enough  to  project  over  the 
primary  winding  at  each  end.  The  method  described 
in  the  above  number  of  this  magazine  Is,  however,  a 
very  good  one.  In  any  case,  leave  plenty  of  room 
between  the  primary  and  secondary,  and  use  par- 
affin In  addition  to  the  hard-rubber  spool.  ic)  Two 
layers.  No.  16  double  cotton-covered  wire,  c/t  You 
will  require,  probably,  about  ten  pounds  of  wire,  as 
it  is  so  coarse.  (O  Sec  answer  to  question  395  already 
referred  to. 


(166)  How  can  1  calculate  the  length  of  time  that 
a  fan  making  2uO  revolutions  |>er  minute  will  take  to 


evaporate  7.r.  per  cent,  of  water  out  of  an  article,  the 
temperature  being  W  F. 

C.  K.  ML  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


Ans. — You  have  not  given  us  sutllcient  information 
on  which  to  base  an  answer.  In  any  case,  however, 
problems  of  this  kind  can  be  solved  by  experiment 
only. 


(1,t6i  How  is  equation  (3i  derived  from  equ 
(U.also  Mi  from  (1)  in  question  277  In  the  A 
numberof  Home  Stiidy  Magazine? 


Am,— In  any  triangle 

sin  A  +  sin  B  _  a  +  b 


uestion  277  In  the 

AZINE? 

P.  K.,  New  York  City 


sin  C 

a  ■  h  _  sin  A  •  sin  B 

0r    e    "  tlnM~+*) 


—  (1) 


A-B 

2 

A  -i-  B 
2 


A 


2  sin 

2  sin 
B 


A  T 


cos 


A-B 


■  B       A  +  B 

2  2 


,  -  ein  \  sin  | 


A  .....  *     a  ■  b  e 

tan     tan  „  =  _  ,  .--  -  . 
:        2  a+4tf 


i  nereiore, 
Putting  a  f  b     I  V).  and  e     50,  we  get 

(Si 


I  B 
tan*  tan._,  }. 


_  A      B  A      B       A  -  « 

n  f  b  2  2  2 


r        cm  A  1  " 
2 


2  cos= 


A  +  B 


cmA^cmB 
"l  +  oo.(^~+z?)- 

Therefore. 

cos  A  +  cos  B  -(  °  +      [  1  f  cos  (  A  +  B i). 

Kmm  ( 1 1,  sin  A  t  sin  B  *>»  \.A  +  B). 

Squaring  and  adding,  and  dividing  by  2. 

1  +  cos  A  cos  B  +  sin  .1  sin  //  = 

("**)*[»  -  w».4cn*B-aln«liln*J. 
Therefore, 

[,■;')'-,]«.,». -[(•;»)'-<] 

sin.  sin.,  +  [(a  +  by  lJ-0. 

Putting  "  *  h  -  3,   nd  dividing  by  2.  we  get 
4       A  o.s  B     -r»sin  .1  sin  B  f  4     0.  i4\ 
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HORSEPOWER. 


George  A.  Goodenough. 

Misuse  of  the  Term  Power — Distinction  Between  Work  and  Power — Formulas  for 
the  Horsepower  ok  the  Steam  Enoine,  Fan,  and  Pump. 


THE  term  power  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently misused  than  any  other  in 
the  province  of  mechanics.  "  Motive 
power"  is  used  when  "motive  force"  is 
meant ;  /nicer  and  power  arm  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  lever,  the  idea  of 
power  being  confused  with  that  of  force. 
Again,  power  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
being  identical  with  work  ;  thus,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  statement  that  power 
is  the  product  of  force  by  distance,  and 
that  1  horsepower  is  equal  to  33,000  pounds 
raised  1  foot.  The  misuse  of  these  mechan- 
ical terms  is,  of  course,  frequently  due  to 
carelessness  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  confusion  of  the  terras  results  from  a 
confusion  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent. 
Force,  work,  energy,  and  power  are  quanti- 
ties that  play  an  important  part  in  mechan- 
ics ;  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the  student 
of  mechanics  or  engineering  should  have, 
from  the  outset,  clear  and  precise  notions 
regarding  the  true  nature  of  each  of  these 
quantities,  and  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them. 

Work  is  usually  defined  as  the  production 
of  motion  against  a  resistance.  In  order 
that  work  may  be  done,  two  things  are 
necessary  :  a  motion,  and  a  force  sufficient 
to  produce  the  motion.  If  the  force  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance,  no 
motion  will  ensue,  and  no  work  will  be 
done.  A  man  who  is  able  to  exert  an 
upward  pull  of  300  pounds  does  work  when 
he  lifts  a  stone  weighing  200  pounds ;  if  he 
attempts  to  lift  a  stone  weighing  3*25  pounds, 
the  force  he  is  able  to  exert  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  downward  pull  of  gravity, 


and  the  stone  remains  at  rest.  Though  the 
effort  to  lift  the  heavy  stone  may  fatigue  the 
man  more  than  the  lifting  of  the  light  one, 
there  is  no  work  done,  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  because  there  is  no  motion.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  work  is  the  raising 
of  weights  against  the  resistance  of  gravity. 
Work  is  done  in  raising  the  building  stone 
from  the  ground  to  its  resting  place  in  the 
wall ;  in  raising  water  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  tank  or  stand  pipe  ;  or  in  hoisting  coal 
and  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  depends  upon  the  force,  and  also  upon 
the  distance  through  which  the  force  acts. 
For  example,  twice  as  much  work  is  done 
when  2  tons  are  lifted  20  feet  as  when 
1  ton  is  lifted  20  feet ;  three  times  as 
much  work  is  required  to  lift  a  ton  30  feet  as 
is  required  to  lift  it  10  feet.  Work,  there- 
fore, is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force 
by  the  distance.  The  unit  of  work  is  the 
foot-pound,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  iB 
the  work  done  in  raising  a  weight  of  1 
pound  through  a  height  of  1  foot.  Using 
the  foot-pound  as  a  unit,  the  work  in  foot- 
pounds is  the  product  of  the  force  in  pounds 
by  the  distance  in  feet. 

Thus,  to  raise  a  stone  weighing  So  pounds 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  wall  22  feet 
high  requires  H5  X  22  1.K70  foot-pounds 
of  work.  If  a  carpenter  exerts  a  force  of  20 
pounds,  and  pushes  his  plane  a  distance  of 
3  feet,  he  performs  (tt)  font-pounds  of  work 
during  the  operation.  If  it  requires  a  steady 
pull  of  HO  pounds  to  keep  a  cart  in  motion, 
the  work  j>erformed  in  drawing  the  cart  200 
feet  is  m  X  200-  -  lf,,000  foot-pounds. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  the  motion  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  force  producing  it.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  this  is  not  true,  and  this 
fact  must  be  considered  in  measuring  the 
work.  In  Fig.  1,  suppose  a  body,  resting  on 
a  flat  surface,  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  V, 
which  makes  an  angle  of,  say,  30°  with  the 
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Fig.  1. 


surface.  Imagine,  for  instance,  that  the 
body  is  a  heavy  chest  upon  a  floor,  which  a 
man  is  pulling  along  by  a  rope.  Now,  the 
chest  does  not  move  in  the  direction  A  Fot 
the  force,  but  slides  along  the  floor  in  the 
direction  A  R.  Suppose  the  body  moves 
from  A  to  R  ;  the  work  is  not  the  product  of 
the  force  F  by  the  distance  A  li  ;  to  find  the 
work  we  must  project  the  distance  A  R  upon 
the  line  A  F,  along  which  the  force  act*. 
To  do  tliie  we  draw  through  R  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  F,  cutting  it  at  C.  A  (  '  is  the  dis- 
tance moved  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
the  work  is  the  product  Fx  A  <\  where 
Fis  the  force  in  pounds.  We  must  be  very 
sure  in  every  case  that  the  distance  used  in 
our  product  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  work  there 
is  one  more  point  to  be  studied.  We  have 
seen  that  when  the  force  acting  on  a  body  is 
less  than  the  resistance  opposing  the  mot  ion, 
the  body  remains  at  rest,  and  there  is  no 
work  done.  There  are  two  other  possible 
cases  :  ( 1 )  the  acting  force,  or  efort,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  just  equal  to  or  very 
slightly  greater  than  the  resistance  ;  (2)  the 
effort  is  considerably  greater  than  the  resist- 
ance. In  every  case,  the  work  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  force  by  the  distance,  but  the 
use  to  which  this  work  is  put  will  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  the  force  and  the 
resistance.  In  Fig.  2  a  body  R  rests  upon  a 
table.  To  move  this  body  along  the  table 
requires  a  certain  force  which  depends  on 
the  coefficient  of  friction.  Suppose  R  weighs 
200  pounds,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  is 
.25  ;  then  a  force  of  200  X  .25  =  50  pounds  is 
required  to  produce  motion.  Suppose,  now, 
that  we  attach  a  body  W,  which  weighs  just 
50  pounds,  to  the  cord,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  ;  the  weight  of  W  acts  as  a  force  tend- 
ing to  pull  the  body  li  along  the  table. 
Since  the  force  tending  to  move  the  body  is 


just  equal  to  the  resistance  opposing  motion, 
the  forces  neutralize  each  other  and  the 
body  will  not  move.  Let  us,  however,  add 
a  small  weight,  say  an  ounce,  to  W  ;  then 
the  force,  being  greater  than  the  resistance, 
will  start  the  body  to  moving  slowly.  After 
the  motion  has  begun  we  remove  the  ounce, 
leaving  the  force  and  resistance  again  bal- 
anced ;  the  body  still  continues  to  move 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  If  B 
moves,  say  4  feet,  the  work  done  by  the 
force  is  4  X  50  =  200  foot-pounds.  To  find 
the  work  expended  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  friction,  we  multiply  the  resistance 
in  pounds  by  the  distance  ;  in  this  case,  the 
work  of  resistance  is  4  X  50  =  200  foot- 
pounds, and  is  equal  to  the  total  work  of 
the  force.  This  could,  of  course,  have  been 
predicted,  since  the  applied  force  is  constant- 
ly equal  to  the  resistance.  Let  us  now  attach 
a  weight  of  80  pounds  to  the  cord.  The 
applied  force,  or  effort,  is  now  80  pounds, 
while  the  resistance  is,  as  before,  50  pounds. 
If  the  body  moves  4  feet,  the  work  done  is 
4;<80  =  320  foot-pounds,  while  the  work 
expended  in  overcoming  resistance  is  4  X 
50  200  foot-pounds.  We  inquire  what  has 
become  of  the  120  foot-pounds,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  work  of  the  effort  and  the 
work  of  resistance?  The  explanation  is 
simple  :  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  effort  is 
greater  than  the  resistance,  the  body  is  acted 
upon  by  a  constant  unbalanced  force,  which 
causes  it  to  move  continually  faster  and 
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faster.  After  the  body  R  has  moved  4  feet, 
instead  of  being  just  ready  to  stop,  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  velocity.  A  moving 
body  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  coming  to  rest ;  thus,  suppose 
that,  after  the  body  R  has  moved  4  feet,  the 
string  is  cut ;  it  will  be  found  that  R  has  a 
velocity  that  will  carry  it  on  2.4  feet  farther 
against  the  opposing  resistance  of  friction  ; 
that  is,  the  body  in  coming  to  rest  does 
2.4  x50     12(>  foot-pounds  of  work.  This 
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work,  which  a  moving  body  has  stored  up 
in  it,  is  just  t  he  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  effort  and  the  work  of  the  resistance. 
The  usual  name  given  to  this  stored  work 
is  kinetic  energy.  We  therefore  have  the 
fundamental  equation  : 

The  work  of  the  effort  —  the  work  of  the 
resistance  f  the  kinetic  energy. 

Denote  the  effort  by  the  resistance  by 
R,  the  distance  moved  by  *,  and  the  kinetic 
energy  by  A'; 

then  Ps=Rs-  A', 

or  K  =  P*  —  R»  =  *{P—R). 

From  the  equation  we  see  that  the  stored 
work  or  kinetic  energy  is  always  equal  to 
the  distance  multiplied  by  the  difference 
between  the  effort  and  resistance.  In  case 
the  resistance  is  equal  to  the  effort,  we  have 
A'  —  x(P —  i'  i  =  0,  and  there  is  no  stored 
work.  Sometimes  the  resistance  is  greater 
than  the  effort :  the  formula  shows  that  the 
work  must  be  negative.  An  example  is 
shown  in  the  stoppage  of  a  railway  train  ; 
the  resistance  is  increased  by  the  applica- 
tion of  t  he  brakes  until  it  exceeds  the  pull 
of  the  locomotive,  which  is  the  effort.  This 
immediately  causes  a  decrease  in  the  work 
stored  in  the  moving  train,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  speed  of  the  train.  To  state  the 
idea  more  clearly,  the  train  has  a  certain 
stored  work  which  must  be  gotten  rid  of 
before  the  train  comes  to  rest.  Closing  the 
throttle  removes  the  effort,  and  putting  on 
the  brakes  increases  the  resistance.  The 
stored  work  is  rapidly  expended  in  over- 
corning  the  resistance  of  the  brakes,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  exhausted  the  train  stops. 

The  work  done  during  a  given  operation 
depends  in  no  way  upon  the  time  spent  in 
the  performance  ;  thus,  to  raise  a  building 
stone  weighing  500  pounds  to  the  top  of  a 
wall  12  feet  high  requires  500  X  12  =  6,000 
foot-pounds  of  work,  whether  done  in  a 
minute  or  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  take  the  time  into  account  when 
we  consider  the  apparatus  which  does  the 
work.  If  one  apparatus  lifts  the  building 
etone  in  1  minute,  while  another  requires 
5  minutes,  we  say  that  the  former  is  5  times 
as  powerful  as  the  latter  ;  that  is,  the  poinr 
of  a  mechanical  agent  is  measured  by  its  rate 
of  doing  work  or  the  work  it  can  do  in  1 
minute.  Power,  then,  may  be  defined  as 
the  rate  of  doing  irork.  There  are  two  unit* 
of  power :  the  foot-pound  per  second,  and 
the  fiorxepowrr.  Suppose  the  building  stone 
mentioned  above  is  raised  in  one-half  minute, 
or 30 seconds:  the  work  is 0,000  foot-pounds, 
and  the  rate  of  doing  the  work  or  the  power 


exerted  by  the  lifting  force  is 


6,000 
30 


21 X) 


foot-pounds  per  second.  The  foot-pound 
per  second  is  too  small  a  unit  for  practical 
purposes ;  a  large  engine,  for  example,  has 
a  power  of  perhaps  a  million  or  more  such 
units.  For  this  reason  the  unit  of  power  in 
common  use  is  the  homepou-iT.  This  unit 
was  devised  by  Roulton  and  Watt  in  rating 
their  steam  engines.  The  average  horse  can 
exert'  a  steady  pull  of  100  pounds  at  a  pace 
of  4  feet  per  second  for  a  day  of  10  hours ; 
this  gives  a  power  of  400  foot-pounds  per 
second.  The  experiments  of  Boulton  and 
Watt  were  made  upon  the  strong  dray  horses 
of  London,  which  were  capable  of  perform- 
ing 550  foot-pounds  per  second,  at  least  for 
short  intervals.  The  horsepower  was  there- 
fore fixed  at  550  foot-pounds  per  second,  or 
33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  The  horse- 
power exerted  by  an  agent  is  found  by 
dividing  the  work  done  per  second  by  550, 
or  the  work  done  per  minute  by  33,000. 
For  example,  if  a  locomotive  is  exerting  a 
pull  of  6,000  pounds  on  the  drawbar  at  a 
speed  of  .'10  miles  per  hour,  or  44  feet  per 
second,  the  work  per  second  is  6,000  X  44  = 
264,000  foot-pounds,  and  the  horsepower 
exerted  by  the  locomotive  is  264,000 -h 
550   -  480. 

The  following  general  formulas  may  be 
used  in  horsepower  calculations  : 
Let  /'  —  effort  in  pounds  ; 

*  =  distance  in  feet  in  the  direction 

of  the  effort ; 
t  —  time  in  seconds  ; 
T     time  in  minutes  ; 
//  —  horsepower. 

The"  "=5*)V 

33,000  r* 

The  distinction  between  power  and  work 
lies  in  the  time  element  which  enters  into 
questions  of  power.  When  we  inquire  about 
the  power  of  an  engine  or  motor,  we  do  not 
say  "how  much  work  does  it  do,"  but 
"  how  much  work  does  it  do  per  minute  or 
per  hour?"  To  say  that  power  is  force  mul- 
tiplied by  distance,  or  that  a  horsepower  is 
33,000  pounds  lifted  a  foot  high  is  nonsense. 
If  the  33,000  pounds  are  lifted  a  foot  in  1 
minute,  the  lifting  agent  exerts  a  horse- 
power; if  they  are  lifted  in  2  seconds,  30 
horsepowers  are  exerted.  As  soon  as  we 
know  the  time  taken  to  accomplish  a  certain 
work,  we  can  determine  the  power  ;  not 
before. 
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In  the  simple  case  of  raising  weights,  the 
computation  of  horsepower  is  readily  effected 
hythegeneral  formulas;  there  are,  however, 
many  special  cases  of  practical  importance 
in  which  a  modification  of  the  general 
formula  is  to  be  preferred.  A  case  which 
frequently  occurs  is  that  in  which  either  the 
effort  or  resistance  is  a  fluid  pressure  ;  this 
case  we  will  now  consider. 

In  Fig.  3,  a  piston  is  moving  in  a  cylinder 
under  the  pressure  of  a  fluid.  The  piston 
rod  transmits  the  work  done  on  the  piston, 
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perhaps  to  a  piston  in  another  cylinder, 
as  in  the  steam  pump  or  air  compressor, 
perhaps  through  suitahle  mechanism,  to  a 
shaft,  as  in  the  steam  engine.  In  any  case, 
we  shall  assume  that  the  resistance  which 
the  rod  encounters  is  just  equal  to  the  effort 
on  the  piston,  which  is  usually  the  case  in 
practice.  Suppose  that  the  pressure  in  the 
end  M  of  the  cylinder  is  />,  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  in  N,  /»,  pounds  per  square  inch. 
If  .-1  be  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square 
inches,  it  is  plain  that  the  net  effort  urging 
the  piston  to  the  right  is  (/),  —  pt)A  pounds. 
Call  the  net  pressure  per  square  inch,  ;> ;  then 
the  effort  is  1'—  (/>,  -  p,)A  —  p  A.  Letting 
L  represent  the  distance  traveled  by  the  pis- 
ton in  one  stroke,  the  work  done  by  the 
piston  in  moving  from  one  end-  to  the  other 
is  the  effort  multiplied  by  the  distance,  or 
p  A  XL—pA  L  foot-pounds.  Now,  A  is  the 
area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches  ;  there- 
fore, -  :  is  the  area  in  square  feet.  If  this 
144 

area  is  multiplied  by  L,  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  the  product  is  the  volume  of  the 

cylinder  in  cubic  feet ;  that  is,  L  X  ...  —  V, 

144 

or  1.  A  —  144  V,  where  V  is  the  volume.  Sub- 
stituting this  value  of  L  A  in  the  previous 
expression  for  the  work,  we  have  :  work  = 
144 pV.  If  we  take  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  foot  instead  of  in  pounds  i»er 
square  inch,  the  expression  is:  work  =pV. 

In  words,  the  work  done  by  a  moving 
piston  is  the  product  of  the  net  pressure 


acting  on  it,  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  by 
the  volume  in  cubic  feet  swept  through  by 
the  piston.  To  the  previous  short  defini- 
tion, work  is  force  multiplied  hi/  distance,  we 
may  add  the  following,  which  applies  in 
cases  of  fluid  pressure  :  work  is  pressure  mul- 
tiplied by  volume.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that, 
when  work  is  computed  by  the  pressure- 
volume  method,  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  cylinder  do  not  enter  into  the  question  ; 
so  long  as  the  volume  is  known,  it  dot  s  not 
matter  whether  the  cylinder  is  long  and  of 
small  diameter  or  short  and  of  larger  diam- 
eter ;  the  work  done  per  stroke  is  the  same. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  develop  formula* 
for  computing  the  work  and  horsepower 
for  any  case  that  may  arise.  First,  let  us 
take  the  steam  engine  :  we  have  seen  that 
the  work  done  per  stroke  is  p  A  L  foot- 
pounds ;  if  the  number  of  strokes  per  min- 
ute be  denoted  by  A',  the  work  done  per 
minute  is  p  A  L  A*,  or,  as  it  is  usually  written, 
pLAS.  Denoting  the  horsepower  by  //, 
we  have, 

„  work  per  minute  _  p  L  A  N 

33,000  ''  33,000  ' 

In  this  formula,  L  must  be  taken  in  feet ; 
if  p  is  taken  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  A 
must  be  taken  in  square  inches  ;  if  ;>  is 
taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  A  must 
be  expressed  in  square  feet.  We  will 
next  consider  the  case  of  a  fan  or  blower, 
which  delivers  air  under  pressure.  Let  Q 
represent  the  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet 
discharged  per  minute,  and  />,  the  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  foot ;  then  the  work 
done  per  minute  is  p  Q  foot-pounds,  and  the 
horsepower  is  given  by  the  formula, 

33,000' 

To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  how  the 
work  is  done,  we  may  imagine  a  piston  a 
placed  in  the  discharge  pijH*  (Fig.  4).  The 
piston  is  moved  to  the  right  by  the  pressure 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  fan. 
Denoting  this  pressure  per  square  foot  by  />, 
and  the  area  of  the  pipe  by  A,  the  total 
effective  pressure  urging  the  piston  is  pA. 
Suppose  the  piston  travels  L  feet  in  1 
minute  ;  the  work  per  minute  is  pA  X  L, 
or/j.4  Afoot-pounds.  But  .4  L  is  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  swept  through  by  the  piston, 
and  must  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
pushed  out  per  minute  by  the  piston  ;  that 
is,  A  L  —  Qf  and  the  work  done  per  minute 
is  pAL  —  pQ  foot-pounds.  In  the  actual 
machine  there  is  no  piston,  as  we  have 
imagined.    We  may,  however,  consider  any 
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thin  slice  of  air  as  a  sort  of  piston  urging  on 
the  air  in  front  of  it.  As  a  numerical 
example,  let  us  compute  the  horsepower  of 
a  fan  which  delivers  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  3  ounces  per 
square  inch.  The  pressure  per  square  foot  is 
3  X  144 


1G 


■  27  pounds ;  then  the  work  done  per 


minute  is  27  X  4,000  =  108,000  foot-pounds, 
and  the  horeepoweris  108,000  -s-  33,000  3.27. 

The  steam  pump  furnishes  an  instructive 
exercise  in  the  computation  of  work.  The 
effort  is  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
steam  cylinder,  while  the  resistance  is 
another  fluid  pressure  —  that  of  the  water  in 
the  discharge  main.  Neglecting  the  friction 
of  the  mechanism,  the  effort  and  resistance 
must  be  equal,  as  there  is  little  or  no  stored 
work  in  the  water  discharged  ;  consequently, 
we  can  compute  the  theoretical  work  from 
the  known  resistance  due  to  the  water 
pressure.  Let  h  denote  the  height  in  feet  to 
which  the  water  is  lifted,  measured  from 
the  center  of  the  cylinder ;  p,  the  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  against  the  water 
piston  due  the  head  h  ;  1',  the  volume  in 
cubic  feet  swept  through  by  the  water  pis- 
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ton  in  one  stroke  ;  and  W  the  weight  of 
water  discharged  during  one  stroke.  The 
work  per  stroke  is  as  usual,  144  pV  foot- 
pounds, the  144  being  used  because  the 
pressure  is  taken  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  pressure,  however,  is  found  from  the 
head  h,  as  follows  :  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62j  pounds  ;  therefore,  a  column  of 
water  1  foot  high  and  having  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  1  square  foot  weighs  62}  pounds, 
or  a  column  of  water  1  foot  high  exerts  a 
pressure  of  62J  pounds  per  square  foot  on 
the  base  of  the  containing  vessel.   This  is 

equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  ^^j*  —  .434 

pounds  per  square  inch  ;  therefore,  to  find 
the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  due 
to  a  head  of  water,  we  multiply  the  head  in 


feet  by  .434  ;  that  is,  p  =  .434  h.  Substitu- 
ting this  value  of  p  in  the  above  expression, 
the  work  per  stroke  is  144  X.434/tX  V. 
Now  this  expression  for  the  work  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways  :  We  may  consider 
144  X  .434  h  as  one  factor  and  I'  as  the  other, 
and  say  that  the  work  is  the  product  of  the 
pressure  per  square  foot,  which  is  144  X  .434  h, 
by  the  volume  I* ;  or,  we  may  consider  h  as 
one  factor  and  144  X  434  X  Vi—  02.5  V) 
as  the  other.  Since  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62.5  pounds,  the  product  62.5  V  is 
the  weight  H'of  the  volume  I'of  water  dis- 
charged per  stroke.  Considered  in  this 
light,  the  work  per  stroke  is  W  h,  the 
product  of  the  weight  of  water  moved  by  the 
height  of  the  lift.  This  result  might  have 
been  arrived  at  directly,  since  the  action  of 
the  pump  consists  simply  in  lifting  at  each 
stroke  a  cylinder  full  of  water  through  a 
height  equal  to  the  head.  Denoting  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute  by  Ar,  the 
horsepower  of  the  pump  is  given  by  the 
formulas, 


or 


//  = 


144;>t\V 
33,000  ' 

W  h  S 
33.000  ' 


In  the  examples  given,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  effort  is  just  equal  to  the  resistance, 
so  that  no  work  is  stored  in  the  moving 
bodies.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  machines 
or  motors  which  run  continuously  ;  thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  the  working 
force,  that  is,  the  steam  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton is,  by  the  governor,  automatically  kept' 
equal  to  the  varying  resistance.  Many  prob- 
lems arise,  however,  in  which  the  force  is 
greater  than  the  resistance  during  a  definite 
period  of  time.  For  example,  a  railway  train 
starts  from  the  station,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
acquires  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  ;  at  t  his 
speed  the  train  has  a  large  amount  of  stored 
work,  and  in  order  that  this  work  might  be 
stored,  the  pull  exerted  by  the  locomotive 
on  the  drawbar  must  have  been  in  excess  of 
the  resistance  due  to  friction,  etc.  As  soon 
as  the  train  attains  a  uniform  speed,  the 
storing  of  work  ceases,  and  the  force  and 
resistance  become  equal.  The  computation 
of  work  and  horsepower,  when  stored  work 
iB  taken  into  account,  is  not  more  difficult 
than  in  the  ordinary  case,  but  it  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article. 
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K.VTiMi— The  Motok  Circuit— Setting  I'i-  and  Rcnnino  Motoiis. 


RATINl  {.--Continuous-current  motors  are 
rated  according  to  the  amount  of  horse- 
power available  at  the  pulley  end,  when 
the  motor  is  running  at  its  normal  spe<>d. 

It  is  a  well  known  fart  that  no  machine 
can  "give  off"  the  same  amount  of  |*»wer 
to  do  useful  work  as  it  takeB  in,  because 
there  are  always  friction  losses  in  the  moving 
pans,  which  absorb  part  of  the  power  trans- 
mitted through  the  machine.  In  an  electric 
motor  then'  an-,  liesidcs  friction  losses, 
other  losses',  such  as  those  caused  by  the 
heating  of  the  conductors  through  which 
the  energy  is  passing.  Therefore,  to  cause 
an  electric  motor  to  give  off  at  its  pulley  end 
a  certain  amount  of  power,  a  grtnUr  amount 
must  be  supplied  at  the  commutator  end. 
Tin-  power  supplied  at  the  commutator  end 
may  be  termed  the  input  of  the  motor,  and 
the  power  which  can  be  taken  out  (i.e., 
delivered )  at  the  pulley  end,  the  output  of 
the  motor.  The  difference  between  the 
input  and  output  is  evidently  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  motor,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  loss. 

Practice  lias  shown  that  in  large,  well 
designed  motors  this  loss  may  be  brought 
down  to  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  input. 
In  some  motors,  however,  notably  street- 
car motors,  the  loss  is  often  25  per  cent.,  or 
more. 

The  energy  supplied  to  the  motor  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  volts  and 
amperes  of  the  supply  circuit,  and  is  termed 
iitittx.  The  relation  of  the  watt  to  the 
horsepower  is  such  that  746  watt*  equal  1 
horsepower.  Therefore,  if  a  motor  is  sup- 
plied with  200  amperes  at  1 10  volts,  the 
equivalent  energy  is  1 10  v  200  —  22.000 
watts,  and  the  input  in  horsepower  is 
22,000 


74t; 


-2<>.5  II.  P. 


If  this  same  motor  develops  25  useful 
horsepower  at  the  pulley  end.  the  loss  in 
the  motor  is  evidently  2°.5  -  25  -  -  4.5  horse- 
power. This  4.5  horsepower  is  absorbed 
by  the  friction  of  the  moving  parte,  Un- 
healing of  the  conductors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  commercial  efficiency  of  the  motor 


may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the 
power  supplied  and  the  power  delivered  ; 
t  hat  is, 

output 
input  ' 


commercial  efficiency 


In  the  above  case,  the  commercial  effi- 


ciency would  be,"'.       about  N5  per  cent. 

This  efficiency  can  also  be  expressed  by  the 

.  watts  output  .,_  , 

ratio  of  1    -  ;  or,  since  2;>  horse- 

watts  input 

power  —  25  X  74<»  -  1S.650  watts,  the  effi- 
ciency would  be  !,*'^  —  about  85  per  cent., 
as  before. 

A  line  of  continuous-current  multipolar 
motors  is  given  in  the  table,  for  which  the 
general  data  above  referred  to  has  been 
calculated  and  tabulated. 

By  consulting  this  table  we  note  at  once 
that  the  efficiency  (given  in  column  St 
increases  in  general  with  increasing  size  of 
motor,  but  we  also  see  that  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Furthermore,  we 
note  that  the  speed  decreases  in  general 
with  increasing  size.  The  efficiencies  given 
in  column  8  may  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately the  general  value  of  the  efficiency 
for  all  motors  of  this  type,  having  their 
respective  capacities  given  in  column  1. 

In  column  9  the  amount  of  power  absorbed 
by  the  various  motors  is  given.  A  study  of 
this  column  shows  that  for  large  motors  this 
loss  may  reach  a  high  figure,  as  for  instance 
in  the  2«0-horeepower  500-volt  motor,  where 
the  loss  is  nearly  .'J.')  horsepower. 

Column  4  is  a  very  useful  column  when 
the  wiring  of  the  motor  circuit  is  to  be 
determined,  because  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
maximum  current  which  such  wiring  must 
carry. 

The  table  will  also  be  found  useful  for 
making  determinations  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

If  the  installation  of  a  motor  is  contem- 
plated which  must  deliver  25  horsepower  to 
a  countershaft,  it  is  evident  that  since  the 
efficiency  of  this  motor  is  about  85  percent.. 
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1 

2 

4 

5 

H 

7 

8 

0 

output 

Horse- 
power. 

Output 
Watte. 

Revolu- 
tion!! per 
Minute. 

• 

Input 

Amperes. 

Input 
Volte. 

Input 
Watte. 

1 
I 

Input 
Horse- 
power. 

1 

commer- 
cial 
Efficiency 
Output 
Input 

Horse- 
power 
Absorbed 
by  Motor. 

1 

- 

371 

1.500 
1.000 
1.700 

2.7 
1.2 

110 

220 
500 

1505 

5»4 
ooo 

.M 
.80 
.HO 

017 

.625 
0-2.5 

.31  1 

.30 

.30 

:: 

2,238 

1.000 
1.000 
1.075 

26,". 
13.0 

5.5 

110 

220 
TOO 

2.915 
2,800 
2.750 

3.9 
3.8 
3.7 

.77 
.79 

.81 

5 

.7 

5 

3.730 

900 
wo 
1.1  wo 

12 
21 
9 

110 

220 
500 

4,020 
4,020 
4.500 

6.2 
C.2 
0.0 

.81 
.81 

.83 

12 

1.2 
1.0 

7,460 

8oo 

875 

85 
42 
18  5 

no 

220 
.500 

3,3.50 
9.240 
9.250 

12.53 
12.38 
12.40 

.80 
.81 
.81 

2.53 
2.38 
2.40 

11  I'lO 

J  1 .  1  .V 

025 
0-25 
72.1 

121 

59 

a; 

110 

220 
500 

13,310 
12. UNO 
13.000 

17.84 
10.43 
17.42 

.84 
.91 
.80 

2.84 
1.13 
2.42 

20 

14,920 

575 
575 
650 

100 
79 

35 

110 

220 
500 

17.000 
17.380 
17.500 

23.58 
23.29 
23.45 

.85 
.80 
.8.5 

:?.5k 
3.29 
3.45 

2,'. 

18.050 

550 
•ViO 
000 

200 
<»7.5 
4.5 

110 

220 
500 

•22,000 
21.4.50 
21  .VX) 

29.48 
2J<  74 
28.81 

.85 
.87 

.87 

4.18 

3.74 
3.81 

3.) 

26,110 

425 
425 
475 

275 
134 

59 

110 

220 
500 

30.250 
29,480 
29,500 

40.  .54 

39.50 
38.53 

.80 
.80 
.91 

."...54 
4.50 

3.53 

47 

35.002 

400 
400 
150 

305 

LSI 

80 

no 

220 
.Mm 

40.150 
39,820 
40,000 

53.80 
"it.:*; 
53.00 

.88 
.88 

.88 

G.HO 
0.30 
0.60 

'.- 

43,208 

:{;.-. 
375 
425 

450 
224 

no 

220 
500 

50,100 
19,280 
49.000 

07.21 
06.04 
65.00 

.80 
.88 
.88 

9.21 
8.04 

7.00 

70 

52,220 

400 
400 

000 

525 

203 
115 

no 

220 
500 

57,750 
57,800 
57.500 

77.39 
77.53 
77.05 

.91 
.90 
.91 

7.39 
7.53 
7.05 

85 

kmio 

5oo 

5u0 

325 

oao 
:il.'. 
137 

no 

220 

500 

69,300 
n«».:too 

08.500 

92.  HO 
92.  80 
91.79 

.92 
.92 

.93 

7.56 
7.80 
0.79 

85.790 

400 
400 

8.50 
427 
180 

no 

220 
500 

93.500 

93.940 
93.000 

125.2i» 
125.88 
121  02 

.92 
.112 
.9Ct 

10.29 
10.88 
9.02 

290 

210,340 

350 
r.% 

1.100 
485 

220 
500 

212.000 
242.500 

324. 28 
324.9.5 

.90 
.89 

34.28 
34.95 

it  will  require  ^.  lft>.5  horsepower  to  drive 
the  motor. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  have  an  electric 

circuit  from  which  we  can  take,  say,  500 

volte  and  80  amperes,  that  is,  40,000  watte,  or 

40,000     .„..  .        .  . 

....   =  o3.o  horsepower,  and  we  desire  to 

order  an  electric  motor  to  utilize  this  power, 
then  we  must  allow  in  the  neigh borhood  of 
15  per  cent,  for  losses  in  the  motor,  which, 
deducted  from  53.5  horsepower,  leaves  45.5 


horsepower.  We  would  therefore  order  a 
45  horsepower  motor. 

TtIK  MoTOlt  Cikcut. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  the  general 
connections  and  the  wiring  circuit  of  a 
shunt-wound,  constant-potential,  continu- 
ous-current, bipolar  motor  are  shown.  This 
is  the  type  of  motor  in  common  use  to 
which  all  the  data  of  the  preceding  table 
will  in  general  apply,  although  that  table  is 
laid  out  for  a  line  of  multipolar  motors. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  thie 
type  of  motor  is  the  fact  that  it  will  run  at 
fairly  constant  speed,  if  the  voltage  is  kept 
constant,  even  though  the  load  may  vary 
considerably. 

Such  a  motor  is,  however,  not  adapted  to 
starting  with  an  abnormally  heavy  load, 
as  is  required  of  the  ordinary  street  railway 
motor.  But  for  running  countershafting  or 
machine  tools,  directly,  it  is  the  most  desir- 
able motor,  because  for  such  work,  while 
constant  speed  is  absolutely  essential,  no 
load  other  than  the  power 
required  to  rotate  the  tool 
itself  is  demanded  until  the 
motor  has  gained  ite  head- 
way.   Then   the   load  is 


to  the  source  of  supply,  thus  completing 
the  circuit. 

The  starting  and  stopping  rheostat,  it 
should  be  added,  has  attached  to  it  a  hand 
lever,  by  means  of  which  the  quantity  of 
resistance  introduced  in  the  circuit  may 
be  varied  or  cut  out  altogether. 

Setting  Up  Motors. 

drv 


»»!  HI  B  or  »VMX.S 


t>  r  ttJLL  tWITCH 


brought  on;  this  load  con--[ 
sists  of  the  work  which  the 
tool  is  designed  to  perform, 
and  may  be  any  one  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  turn- 
ing, planing,  drilling,  bor- 
ing, etc.,  etc. 

The  circuit  of  the  motor 
in  the  figure  shows  that  the 
current  coming  from  the 
source  of  supply  passes 
through  a  fuse,  and  then  to 
the  main  switch.  From  the 
positive  (  -  )  Bide  of  the 
switch,  two  wires  are  car- 
ried to  the  motor.  The  one 
wire  is  the  main  lead 
(shown  in  heavier  line)  and 
is  carried  through  the  start- 
ing and  stopping  rheostat 
before  reaching  the  (-f) 
armature  terminal.  This  is 
done  to  avoid  too  great  an 
inrush  of  current  when 
starting  the  motor.  The 
second  lead  runs  directly  to 
the  shunt  winding  and  is 
connected  to  the  main  lead 
before  the  current  passes  through  the  start- 
ing box,  so  that  the  field  may  at  once 
become  strongly  magnetized. 

The  two  currents  now  traverse  respect- 
ively the  armature  and  the  fields  of  the 
motor,  and  emerge  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  machine.  Here  the  left  shunt  wind- 
ing is  permanently  connected  to  the  nega- 
tive (  — )  brush,  by  being  connected  to  the 
so-called  terminal  board,  or  top  block, 
which  is  usually  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
machine.  The  main  negative  lead,  how- 
ever, is  carried  from  the  terminal  board 
back  to  the  main  switch  and  thence  again 


The  motor  should  be  set  up  in  a 
place,  free  from  dust  and  flyings,  on  a 
foundation  of  wood,  raised  at  least  eight 
inches  above  the  surround- 
ing   floor.     It  should  be 
placed  with  its  shaft  level 
and  in  line  with  the  shaft 
to  be  driven,  so  that  when 
it  is  running  the  armature 
will  play  back  and  forth 
tTAKTixe ^omrrtvo  endwise,   through  a  short 


lultniTAT- 


space,  always  allowed  in  the 
setting  of  the  collar  at  the 
pulley  end  of  the  shaft. 
This  lateral  motion  is  quite 
important  for  the  smooth 
and  even  wear  of  the  bear- 
ings and  of  the  commutator. 

See  that  the  nut  on  each 
brush  stud  is  screwed  tight, 
so  that  the  stud  cannot  turn. 
Set  the  brush  holders  in 
position  on  the  stud,  secure 
the  adjustment  arm  by  set- 
ting the  screw  in  its  hub 
tightly  on  to  the  stud  with 
a  screwdriver.  Be  careful 
that  the  holders  are  perfectly 
free,  and  when  two  or  more 
holders  are  placed  on  one 
stud,  see  that  they  are  set 
so  as  not  to  rub  against  each 
other,  but  have  a  small 
clearance.  If  the  brushes 
are  of  copper,  set  them  to  a 
position  that  will  wear  a 
bevel  of  about  45  degrees  at  their  ends. 
See  that  the  spring  is  adjusted  to  give  the 
holder  a  sure  pressure  forward. 

The  important  point  to  observe  is,  to  set 
the  adjustment  arm  rigidly  on  the  stud,  at 
the  point  where  a  light  and  sure  contact  of 
the  brush  with  the  commutator  is  secured. 
The  points  of  the  brushes  on  the  two  studs 
are  to  be  placed  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other.  Adjust  the  brush  lever  by  trial 
when  the  motor  is  running,  and  set  it  where 
the  least  spark  appears  at  the  brushes. 

If  woven-wire  brushes  are  used,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  wear  their  own  level.  They 
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may  be  turned  over  occasionally  so  as  to  keep 
the  bevel  about  equally  worn  on  both  sides  ; 
this  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  filing. 

If  carbon  brushes  are  used,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  very  carefully  fitted  to 
the  curvature  of  the  commutator.  Carbon 
brushes  generally  give  less  trouble  than 
copper  brushes,  as  they  do  not  wear  the 
commutator  bo  much,  nor  do  they  spark  so 
readily.  A  carbon  brush  should  be  free 
from  the  slightest  crack  or  flaw,  and  a  hard 
corner  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  commutator. 

With  a  little  care  as  to  the  pressure  of  the 
brushes,  a  commutator  may  be  made  to 
acquire  a  dark,  polished  appearance,  which 
will  enable  it  to  run  for  a  long  time  with 
very  little  wear  of  the  brushes  and  commu- 
tator. In  case  the  commutator  appears  to 
be  getting  rough,  use  some  fine  sandpaper 
to  smooth  it  when  running.  Fold  the  sand- 
paper over  a  small  block  of  wood  to  make 
the  segment*  even. 

Never  use  a  file  on  a  motor  commutator 
when  current  is  on. 

Never  use  emery  cloth  on  a  commutator. 

Never  allow  a  screwdriver  or  any  metal 
whatsoever  to  bridge  from  one  binding  poet 
to  another,  otherwise  the  machine  may  be 
short-circuited  and  the  armature  wrecked. 

Never  allow  the  machine  to  become  dirty, 
and  see  that  all  the  running  parts  are  always 
well  lubricated. 

Running  Motors. 

The  motor  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  it  is  set  running  the  first  time.  Remove 
the  caps  of  the  bearings,  and  clean  the  bear- 
ings and  journals.  Replace  them,  but  do  not 
screw  them  down  too  tightly.  See  that  the 
lubricators  are  filled  and  that  their  drip  is 
properly  adjusted.  If  the  bearings  are  self- 
oi li ng, see  that  the oi  1  ing  ri ngs  work  properl y . 
If  possible,  turn  the  armature  around  by  hand 
for  a  turn  or  two,  to  see  that  nothing  catches 
and  that  no  loose  wires  or  waste  are  adhering 
to  it.  Clean  the  commutator,  and  note  care- 
fully that  no  dirt  or  copper  dust  is  lodged 
between  the  bars  of  the  commutator.  Before 
closing  the  main  switch,  however,  make  sure 
that  all  the  resistance  of  the  starting  box  is 
in  circuit.  Then  close  the  switch  quickly. 
If  the  motor  is  in  perfect  condition,  the  con- 


nections well  made,  and  the  wiring  correct, 
the  armature  will  be  set  into  rapid  rotation. 
Now  go  to  the  starting  box,  and  Blowly  but 
gradually  cut  out  the  resistance,  by  moving 
the  lever  arm  across  the  contacts.  With 
every  contact  passed,  the  speed  of  the  motor 
is  sensibly  increased  until,  when  this  resist- 
ance has  all  been  cut  out,  the  motor  is  running 
at  its  normal  speed.  Under  no  circumstances 
allow  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  starting 
box  to  remain  in  circuit,  because  these  boxes 
are  not  usually  designed  to  carry  a  large 
current  for  any  longer  time  than  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and  if  left  longer  in  circuit,  the  resist- 
ance coils  are  apt  to  become  overheated  or 
burned  out. 

In  order  to  stop  the  motor,  however,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  again  bring  the 
entire  resistance  of  the  rheostat  into  the 
circuit,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  it 
was  taken  out,  namely,  by  slowly  but 
gradually  moving  the  lever  arm  back  across 
the  contacts,  until  all  the  resistance  has 
been  again  introduced.  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  done,  open  the  main  switch  and  the 
armature  will  at  once  slow  down  to  rest. 

It  is  true  the  motor  could  have  been 
brought  to  stop  without  bringing  the  resist- 
ance into  the  circuit,  by  simply  opening 
the  main  switch,  but  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  caused  a  large  and  destructive 
arc  at  the  switch  terminals. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  starting  or  stopping  such  a  motor,  that 
strict  attention  be  given  to  the  operation 
of  the  rheostat,  so  that  the  machine  may  not 
suffer  by  careless  or  ignorant  handling  of 
the  circuit. 

The  fuses  shown  just  above  the  switch 
are  intended  to  protect  the  motor  from  an 
abnormal  flow  of  current,  which  might 
destroy  the  machine.  These  fuses  are 
usually  designed  to  blow,  and  open  the 
circuit  when  the  current  reaches  a  certain 
fixed  percentage  above  its  normal  value. 

When  such  a  fuse  has  blown  while  the 
motor  is  in  operation,  the  main  switch  should 
be  immediately  opened  and  the  rheostat 
thrown  into  circuit  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  replace  the  fuse.  After  it  has  been 
replaced  proceed  in  starting  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  instructed. 
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Theoretical  Work  That  Falling  Water  Can  Do— Relation  I  Jet  ween  Head  and  Pressure. 
Experiments  Showing  Pressure  Produced  uy  Impact  ok  a  Jet  ok  Water. 


AS  mechanical  engineers  become  tetter 
.  acquainted  with  the  laws  governing 
the  action  of  natural  forces  and  the 
application  of  these  laws  to  the  design  of 
machines  for  so  directing  these  forces,  as 
to  make  them  do  the  world's  work,  they 
learn  that  the  best  results  are  generally 
attained  by  the  most  simple  and  direct 
mechanical  construction.  Every  unneces- 
sary joint  and  moving  piece  in  a  machine  is 
recognized  as  being  not  only  an 
addition  to  its  first  cost,  but  also 
an  added  element  of  weakness, 
of  future  expense  for  repairs, 
and  of  loss  in  the  energy 
absorbed  in  overcoming  fric- 
tional  resistances.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  principle  is  the  impulse 
waterwheel,  a  machine  for 
utilizing  the  energy  of  falling 
water,  in  which  a  correct  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  hydraulics 
is  combined  with  simplicity  of 
construction,  efficiency,  and  a 
thorough  adaptability  to  its 
work. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  types  of  this  motor  is 
the  Pelton  waterwheel,  and  in 
many  eases  the  impulse  wheel 
is  best  known  by  that  name  ; 
there  are,  however,  several  dif- 
ferent makes,  varying  slightly 
in  details  of  construction,  but 
all  acting  on  t  he  same  principles 
as  the  well  known  Pelton 
wheel,  and  we  will  confine  the 
descriptive  matter  of  t  his  article 
to  that  particular  type. 

Before  trying  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  water  on  the 
vanes  of  an  impulse  wheel,  we 
will  review  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  hydraulics  relating  to  the  tlow  of  water 
under  pressure,  from  a  nozzle  or  orifice  ; 
including  the  relation  between  fall  (  or  head  i 
pressure,  velocity  of  flow,  and  energy,  or 
capacity  for  doing  work. 

If  we  have  a  given  weight  of  water  at 
rest  at  a  given  elevation,  the  energy  of  the 
water  in  foot-pounds  (the  unit  commonly 


used  |  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  pounds  multiplied  by  the 
elevation  in  feet.  This  is  the  capacity  the 
water  has  for  doing  work  when  it  is  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  lower  level,  and  the  object  of 
all  hydraulic  motors  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  transferring  the  energy  from  the  falling 
water  to  the  machines  where  it  is  t<>  be 
used.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  simple 
devices  for  using  the  energy  of  falling  water 


is  the  overshot  waterwheel  (see  Fig.  1  ). 
In  this  case  the  water  flows  into  the  upper 
buckets  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
and  its  weight  exerts  a  pressure  that  causes 
the  wheel  to  turn  ;  the  principal  force  that 
acts  is  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  the  descending  buckets,  a 
small  amount  of  force  being  derived  from 
the  impulse,  or  blow,   delivered  by  the 
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water  as  it  falls  from  the  flume  into  the 
buckets. 

Now,  if  the  water  from  our  elevated  reser- 
voir, instead  of  descending  bIowIv  in  the 
buckets  of  a  waterwheel  and  giving  up  its 
energy  by  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  thewheel, 
could  fall  freely  through  the  same  distance 
without  meeting  any  resistance,  it  would  do 
do  work  during  its  fall,  and  would  therefore 
n-aeh  the  bottom  with  the  same  amount  of 
energy  it  had  before  starting.  There  would, 
however,  be  an  important  change  in  the 
form  of  this  energy  ;  instead  of  the  poUntinl 
energy  due  to  its  elevated  position,  t  he  water 
would  reach  the  bottom  with  a  velocity 
depending  on  the  height  of  its  fall  and  would 
thus  acquire  an  amount  of  kimtic  energy  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  potential  energy  lost.  The 
water,  wiih  its  high  velocity,  might  now  act 
on  a  motor  in  such  a  way  that  its  energy 
would  be  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ances to  motion  in  Bonie  machine  and  the 
same  amount  of  work  might  thus  be  done  as 
was  done  when  it  descended  in  the  buckets 
of  the  overshot  w  heel. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  utilize  much 
of  the  energy  of  freely  falling  water.  The 
resistances  of  the  air  check  its  velocity  and 
break  the  stream  into  drops  and  spray  so 
that  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  fall  with 
most  of  it«  energy  wasted ;  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  broken 
stream  to  any  simple  form  of  motor  that  will 
make  use  of  the  little  remaining  energy. 
There  are  also  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  place  a  motor  in  a  valley  and 
take  the  water  from  a  reservoir  or  stream  on 
a  mountain,  thus  obtaining  a  high  head  and 
a  large  amount  of  power  from  the  water.  1  n 
such  a  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  lead 
the  water  to  a  point  where  it  would  have  a 
free  fall,  even  if  such  a  fall  could  be  efficiently 
applied.  In  order  to  meet  these  conditions 
it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  another  set  of 
properties  and  laws  by  means  of  which  the 
water  can  be  made  to  give  up  its  energy  to 
our  motor. 

It  is  a  well  known  property  of  water  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  it  on  any  unit  of 
area  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined  — no 
matter  what  the  form  or  extent  of  the  vessel 
may  be  —  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  ver- 
tical distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
given  unit  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel ;  in  other  words,  we  say  that  the 
pressure  is  proportional  to  the  head.  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.5  pounds  ;  con- 
sequently a  column  of  water  with  a  section 
of  1  square  foot  and  1  foot  high  will  exert  a 


pressure  on  its  base  equal  to  its  weight,  i.  e. 
to  62.o  pounds.  Since  the  area  of  thiB  base 
is  1  square  foot,  the  pressure  exerted  on 
each  square  inch  with  the  head  of  1  foot  is 
f>2.5  :  144  =  .434  pound,  and siccordingto the 
principle  that  the  pressures  exerted  by  a 
given  head  of  water  are  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions and  proportional  to  the  head,  we  can 
find  the  pressure  per  square  inch  exerted  on 
any  surface  by  multiplying  the  head  in  feet 
on  the  surface  by  .434. 

By  laying  a  pipe  from  our  reservoir  on  the 
mountain  to  the  site  in  the  valley  where  the 
power  is  to  be  applied,  we  will  have  the  case 
of  water  confined  in  a  vessel ;  if  there  is  no 
flow  through  the  pipe  there  will  be  a  pres- 
sure on  each  square  inch  at  the  lower  end 
equal  to  its  vertical  distance  in  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  mul- 
tiplied by  .434,  and  this  is  true  no  matter 
what  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  reser- 
voir or  how  uneven  the  surface  along  which 
the  pipe  is  laid  may  be.  If,  however,  water 
flows  through  the  pipe,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
pressure  at  its  lower  end  due  to  the  energy 
absorbed  in  overcoming  the  resistances  to 
the  motion  of  the  water  along  the  sides 
of  the  pipe.  These  resistances  increase  with 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  the  roughness  of  its 
surface,  the  number  of  bends  and  valves,  and 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  flows.  If 
the  pipe  is  long,  rough,  and  crooked,  and  the 
water  flows  through  it  with  considerable 
velocity,  nearly  all  the  energy  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  overcoming  these  resistances,  and 
there  will  be  very  little  pressure  at  the  lower 
end.  By  making  the  pipe  large  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  that  flows  through 
it  and  as  smooth  and  straight  as  possible, 
these  losses  will  be  small  and  there  will  be 
but  little  loss  of  pressure. 

The  problem  now  is  to  apply  this  pressure 
to  a  motor  so  as  to  utilize  as  large  a  percentage 
of  the  energy  of  the  falling  water  as  possible. 
One  method  by  which  this  pressure  may  be 
applied  is  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a  moving 
piston  similar  to  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  ; 
with  the  exception  of  such  machinery  as 
hydraulic  presses  and  elevators,  where  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  slow  and  intermittent, 
this  method  is  not  satisfactory  or  efficient, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  physical 
properties  of  steam  and  water.  Another 
device  often  used  is  the  turbine  waterwheel, 
in  which  the  wateracts  partly  by  its  pressure 
and  partly  by  the  reactions  produced  by 
changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  in  its 
passage  through  the  wheel.  With  high  falls 
and  small  quantitiesof  water  the  turbine  has 
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serious  disadvantages,  and  it  is  under  just 
these  conditions  that  its  simple  rival,  the 
impulse  wheel,  gives  the  best  results. 

If  we  attach  a  nozzle  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe  from  our  reservoir.the  water  will  flow 
from  it  in  a  clear-cut  stream  with  a  velocity 
that  depends  on  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  and, 
consequently,  on  the  head.  The  velocity 
attained  by  any  body  falling  without  resist- 
ance through  a  height  h  is  expressed  by  the 

  well  known 

gflH  formula  for  the 

\\  velocity  of  fall- 

■  M  ing  bodies, 

\\  2gh\ 

\  %  if  we  neglect  all 

\  resistances    t  o 

^k. flow  in  the  pipe 
^|^^^^  and  nozzle  and 

represent  the 
^^Itaj^^jJ  head  on  our 
^*ft£§P  nozzle  by  h,  the 
irIO  2.  velocity  of  the 

issuing  jet  will 
be  expressed  by  the  same  formula,  and  the 
water  that  flows  from  the  nozzle  will  have 
the  same  kinetic  energy  that  it  would  have 
had  if  it  had  attained  its  velocity  by  falling 
without  resistance  through  a  vertical  height 
equal  to  the  head  h. 

So  far  we  have  not  considered  the  actual 
amount  of  energy  that  is  represented  by 
our  jet ;  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  know 
the  quantity  of  water  as  well  as  the  velocity 
or  the  distance  through  which  it  falls.  If  a 
is  the  area  of  the  nozzle  in  square  feet,  and 
r  the  velocity  of  the  jet  in  feet  per  second, 
the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
is  Q  =  a  v.  We  can  replace  r  in  this  expres- 
sion by  its  value  r  —  \  2g  h,  and,  by  substi- 
tuting  the  usual  value  (32.  Hi)  for?,  obtain  the 
expression  Q  —  8.02a  |  //.  The  weight  of  water 
in  pounds  per  second  is  then  YV  —  52.5  Q  = 
501. 25  a  V  h,  and  the  energy  in  foot-pounds 
per  second  is  W  h  —  501.25  a  h\  h.  We 
have  seen  that  part  of  the  energy  will 
be  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ances to  flow  through  the  pipe.  The 
effect  of  this  loss  is  a  decrease  in  the  pres- 
sure at  the  nozzle  which  in  in  effect  the 
same  as  a  decrease  in  the  head  that  produces 
the  velocity  of  flow.  Let  us  attach  a  pres- 
sure gauge  to  a  pipe  just  above  the  nozzle. 
When  the  nozzle  is  closed  ho  as  to  stop  the 
flow  through  the  pipe,  our  gauge  shows  a 
certain  pressure  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  that  the  pressure  in  directly 
proportional  to  the  head,  corresponds  to  the 


head  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  of 
the  gauge  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir.  Our  gauge  may  be  graduated 
to  show  the  head  in  feet  directly ;  if,  how- 
ever, it  shows  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  head  in  feet  may  easily  be 
found  by  dividing  this  pressure  by  .434. 
The  head  which  represents  the  vertical  dis- 
tance of  our  gauge  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  is  called  the  total  head. 

Now  we  will  open  the  nozzle  and  let  the 
water  flow  through  it ;  when  this  is  done 
we  see  that  the  pressure  shown  by  our 
gauge  suddenly  falls.  The  difference 
between  the  heads  shown  by  the  gauge 
when  the  nozzle  is  closed  and  when  it  is 
open  represents  the  energy  absorbed  in 
overcoming  the  resistances  to  flow  through 
the  pipe,  plus  the  kinetic  energy  stored  in 
the  water  in  the  form  of  the  velocity  with 
which  it  flows  at  the  point  where  the  gauge 
is  attached.  In  most  cases  of  long  pipes 
the  head  represented  by  the  velocity  with 
which  the  water  flows  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  terms  that  it  may  be 
neglected,  and  we  may  assume  the  drop  in 
head  shown  by  our  gauge  to  represent  the 
loss  in  energy  from  resistances  in  the  pipe. 

The  head  shown  by  our  gauge,  when  the 
water  is  flowing,  is  the  head  that  produces 
the  velocity  of  flow,  and,  consequently,  the 


Kir.,  a. 

energy  of  the  jet  from  our  nozzle,  and  it  is 
called  the  ffx-tue  html.  In  order  to  utilize 
a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  water  from 
our  reservoir,  we  must  make  the  effective 
head  as  large  as  possible ;  this  means  that 
the  pipe  must  be  large  and  smooth,  and 
that  it  must  run  in  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  available  line  from  the  reservoir  to 
our  nozzle. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  method  by 
which  this  energy  is  made  to  do  its  work, 
we  will  now  study  the  action  of  a  jet  when 
it  strikes  a  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  change 
in  its  direction  of  motion. 

Take  a  smooth  piece  of  tin  or  any  con- 
venient metal  and  form  it  into  a  curved 

spout,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  bend- 
ing the  Bpout 
until  it  forms  a 
quarter  circle. 
Place  a  light 
pair  of  scales 
under  a  nozzle, 
from  which  a 
jet  of  water  will 
flow  with  a  high 
velocity,  and 
attach  the 
curved  ppout  to 
the  platform  of 
the  scales  in 
such  a  position 
that  the  water 
from  the  nozzle  will  flow  into  it  in  a  direc- 
tion tangent  to  its  upper  end,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Adjust  the  scales  carefully  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  the  spout ;  then  allow 
the  water  from  the  nozzle  to  flow  into 
it  as  shown. 

When  the  jet  strikes  the  spout  it  is  seen 
to  flow  through  it  and  leave  at  the  lower 
end  with  almost  the  same  velocity  with 
which  it  struck  ;  it  is  also  found  that  a  very 
considerable  weight  must  be  added  to  the 
scale  beam  in  order  to  balance  the  down- 
ward pressure  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  jet. 

We  will  now  repeat  the  experiment  with 
a  spout  l>ent  into  a  half  circle,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  When  the  jet  entere  this  spout  at 
one  end,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen 
to  pass  through  it  and  leave  the  other  end 
with  almost  the  same  velocity  it  had  when 
it  entered  ;  the  jet  that  leaves  the  spout 
rises  in  almost  as  clear-cut  a  stream  as  the 
one  that  entered,  and  rises  nearly  as  high 
as  the  entering  jet  would  have  risen  if  it 
had  been  directed  vertically  upwards. 

This  action  may  be  seen  by  performing  a 
very  simple  experiment  that  requires  noth- 
ing but  a  round-bottomed  glass,  like  a  wine 
glass,  and  a  nozzle  attached  to  the  cock  of 
a  bath-tub  or  kitchen  sink.  Hold  the  glass 
under  the  nozzle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ">,  so  as 
to  allow  the  jet  to  enter  at  one  side,  and,  if 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  is  considerable,  it 
will  flow  through  the  glass  and  out  at  the 


other  side,  rising,  like  the  jet  from  a  foun- 
tain, to  almost  as  great  a  height  as  a  jet 
directed  vertically  upwards  from  a  similar 
nozzle. 

When  we  balance  our  scale*  for  the  down- 
ward pressure  produced  by  the  jet,  in  Fig.  4, 
we  find  that  we  must  add  nearly  twice  as 
much  weight  as  was  required  for  the  case 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  With  the  spout  of  Fig.  3, 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  jet  was 
changed  through  an  angle  of  00  degrees ; 
the  jet  thus  lost  all  its  velocity  in  the  down- 
ward direction,  and  was  given  a  nearly 
equal  velocity  in  a  new  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  A  force,  shown  by  the 
downward  pressure  on  the  scales,  was  re- 
quired to  destroy  the  original  velocity ;  if 
the  spout  is  supported  on  rollers,  so  as  to 
move  freely,  and  a  spring  balance  a  is  at- 
tached, this  balance  shows  that  there  is  a 
reaction  produced  in  giving  the  jet  its  new 
direction  of  motion,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  pressure  produced  in  destroying  the 
old,  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
due  to  the  losses  produced  by  friction  in 
the  spout. 

In  Fig.  4,  where  the  new  direction  of  the 
jet  is  directly  opposite  to  the  old,  the  down- 
ward pressure,  and  the  pressure  due  to  the 
reaction  both  act  in  the  same  direction, 
thus  giving  us  nearly  twice  as  much  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  scales  as  we  obtained 
with  the  spout,  in  Fig.  3. 

In  neither  of  the  above  experiments  has 
our  jet  done any 
work.  It  has 
simply  had  its 
direction  of  mo- 
tion changed, 
and  a  ce  rtai  n 
amount  of  pres- 
sure, depending 
on  the  change 
in  its  direction 
of  motion,  has 
been  produced  ; 
this  pressure, 
however,  has 
not  resulted  in 
a  transfer  of  the 
energy  from  the 
moving  water  to 
the  spouts,  and, 
neglecting  the  losses  due  to  friction  and 
shock,  the  water  has  the  same  amount  of 
energy  when  it  leaves  the  spouts  as  it  had 
when  it  entered. 

Now  suppose  we  have  a  jet  flowing  from 
a  nozzle  a,  Fig.  fi,  with  a  velocity  » ,  into  a 


Fig.  5. 
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moving  spout  b  whon  velocity  is  >•,.  If  the 
velocity  of  the  spout  is  less  than  that  of  the 
jet,  the  water  will  strike  it  with  a  relative 
velocity  equal  to  the  difference  v  —  r,  and  a 
corresponding  pressure  will  be  produced. 
By  attaching  a  cord  to  the  spout  and  lead- 
ing it  over  a  pulley  />,  a  weight  »  equal  to 


TO 
Fjfi.  6. 

the  pressure  produced  by  the  jet,  may  be 
lifted.  Considering  only  the  relative  motion 
of  the  jet  with  respect  to  the  spout,  we  see 
that  the  waterstrikesthespoutjlowsthrough 
it,  and  then  leaves  with  the  velocity  »  —  r,. 
We  now  have  the  original  velocity  r  of  the 
jet,  the  velocity  »•,  with  which  the  spout 
moves,  and  the  relative  velocity  r  —  r,  with 
which  the  water  flows  through  the  spout 
and  we  want  to  know  the  actual  velocity  of 
the  water  when  it 
leaves  the  spout.  This 
actual  velocity  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the 
velocity  of  its  flow 
through  the  spout 
minus  the  velocity  of 
the  spout  itself,  that  is, 
to  [v —  r, )  —  »•,  =  v  — 
'J r,.  If  this  actual 
velocity  can  be  made 
equal  to  zero,  the 
water,  when  it  leaves  I 
the  spout,  will  have 
given  up  all  its  energy. 
In  order  that  i ■  —  2  r, 
may  be  equal  to  zero, 
we  must  have  »  =  2r,, 
from  which  we  have 
r,  =  h  r  ;  t  hat  is,  when 

the  velocity  of  the  spout  is  equal  to  one-half 
t  he  velocity  of  the  jet,  the  water,  in  passing 
through  the  spout,  loses  all  its  velocity  and 
consequently  gives  up  all  its  energy.  The 
energy,  however,  has  not  been  lost  ;  it  has 
merely  been  transferred  from  the  water  to 
the  moving  spout  and  has  done  the  work  of 
lifting  the  weight  by  means  of  the  pressure 
exerted  in  producing  the  change  of  velocity. 


By  connecting  the  spout  to  suitable  machin- 
ery, as  is  done  in  the  Pelton  wheel  des- 
cribed below,  this  energy  is  made  to  do 
work  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  energy 
of  the  water  in  the  descending  buckets  of  the 
overshot  waterwheel  does  work  by  means  of 
the  downward  pressure  due  to  its  weight. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  const  ruc- 
tion of  the  machine  for  utilizing  the  energy 
of  our  jet  of  water.  As  shown  in  Fig.  7  it 
consists  simply  of  a  wheel  mounted  on  a 
shaft  and  provided  wit  h  a  set  of  cups  around 
its  circumference  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  spout  in  our  experiment.  The  shaft  is 
mounted  in  a  suitable  frame  and  may  either 
Ik*  provided  with  a  pulley,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  from  which  the  power  can  be  taken 
by  a  belt,  or,  if  the  wheel  is  designed  to  run 
at  a  proper  speed,  the  shaft  may  be  attached 
directly  to  the  shaft  of  a  dynamo  or  other 
machine. 

The  water  flows  from  the  nozzle  A  into 
the  cups,  flows  through  them  in  the  same 
way  as  it  flowed  through  the  spout  In  our 
experiment,  then  drops  into  the  tailrace 
below.  The  wheel  is  usually  covered  to 
prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  about 
the  room  in  which  it  is  set. 

The  form  of  the  cups  is  shown  in  Fig.  K. 
Each  one  is  divided  so  as  to  form  two 


Fig.  7. 

spouts,  and  the  jet  from  the  nozzle  a  is  so 
directed  as  to  strike  the  sharp  V-shaped 
partition  between  them;  the  jet  is  thus 
split  into  two  parts,  one  part  passing  through 
each  division  of  the  cup. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sides  of  the 
cups  forming  the  outer  ends  of  the  spouts 
make  a  small  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  jet  that  enters  them,  thus  discharging 
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the  water  at  an  angle  with  the  jet  and  away 
from  it ;  while  this  reduces  the  pressure 
from  the  jet  to  a  slight  extent  and  makes 
the  angle  through  which  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  water  is  changed  a  little  less 
than  180°,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  water  away  from  the  wheel  and 
prevent  the  water  that  leaves  a  cup  from 
being  struck  by  the  following  one. 

The  tops  of  the  cups  make  a  email  angle 
with  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  outer 
?ides  have  such  a  slant  that  the  water  may 
enter  as  freely  as  possible  for  different  posi- 
tions of  the  cup  as  it  passes  the  nozzle.  In 
order  to  prevent  shock  and  friction,  the 
edges  agai nst  which  the  water  strikes  should 
be  sharp  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cups 
should  be  smooth. 

Perfect  efficiency  from  falling  water,  when 
used  in  a  motor  of  any  kind,  means  that 
t  he  water  must  reach  the  tailrace  wit  h  none 
of  the  energy  represented  by  its  fall  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
remaining  in  it  ;  i.  e.,  it  must  be  discharged 
with  no  velocity  at  the  level  of  the  tailrace. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  ideal  condition  that 
can  never  be  realized  in  practice  ;  in  the  im- 
pulse wheel  it  is  attained  as  nearly  as  is 
practicable  by  observing  the  following  rules  : 

( 1 )  Make  the  velocity  of  the  cups  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  velocity  of  the  jet. 

(2)  Make  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  water  in  its  passage  through 
the  cups  as  near  180°  as  will  allow  the  water 
from  each  cup  to  clear  the  following  one. 

(3'>  Set  the  wheel  near  the  tailrace*,  so  as 
to  discharge  the  water  from  the  cups  as  near 
the  tailrace  level  as  possible. 

The  conditions  just  given  apply  to  the 
efficient  transfer  of  the  energy  from  the  jet 
to  the  wheel;  the  factors  determining  the 
theoretical  energy  of  the  jet  have  also  been 
given,  and  we  will  now  consider  some  of  the 
conditions  affecting  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  energy  of  the  fall,  as  represented 
by  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle,  is  imparted  to 
the  jet.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  velocity  of  the  jet  from  an  opening, 
such  as  a  nozzle  attached  to  a  large  pipe,  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  form  of  the  opening, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  water  reaches  it. 
For  use  with  an  impulse  wheel,  excellent 
results  are  obtained  with  a'couical  nozzle 
having  an  opening  whose  area  is  sufficient  to 
carry  the  amount  of  water  to  be  discharged 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  about  .98 of  the  the- 
oretical velocity  due  to  the  pressure  head. 

When  the  amount  of  water  is  variable 
and  it  is  desired  to  utilize  all  the  available 


power,  a  number  of  nozzles  with  openings 
of  different  sizes  may  be  provided  ;  by  using 
a  nozzle  whose  opening  corresponds  to  the 
available  supply  of  water,  a  maximum  veloc- 
ity of  the  jet,  with  a  correspondingly  high 
efficiency,  may  be  obtained  at  all  times. 

With  a  variable  load,  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  wheel  is  commonly  regulated  by  a 
valve  in  the  supply  pipe.  This  method  re- 
duces the  velocity  of  flow  from  the  nozzle 
and,  consequently,  the  efficiency,  a  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  water  being  absorbed  in 
overcoming  the  resistances  to  flow  through 
the  partly  closed  valve.  The  loss  resulting 
from  this  method  of  regulation  may  be 
largely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  number  of 
nozzles  which  act  on  the  same  wheel  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  its  circumference  ;  by  closing 
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one  or  more  of  these  nozzles  the  power 
developed  by  the  wheel  is  correspondingly 
reduced,  while  the  water  from  the  remaining 
nozzles  suffers  no  loss  of  velocity. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  impulse 
wheel  wlien  used  under  high  falls  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions can  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
machinery  to  be  driven.  Having  a  given 
pressure  at  the  nozzle,  the  velocity  of  the  jet, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  cups,  is  fixed  ; 
since  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  cups  in  feet 
per  minute  divided  by  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  in  feet,  we  see  that  We  can  easily 
design  a  wheel  for  any  desired  number  of 
revolutions  by  giving  it  the  proper  diameter. 

We  have  said  that  the  impulse  wheel  is 
specially  applicable  to  high  falls  and  mod- 
erate quantities  of  water.  It  is  seldom  used 
where  the  pressure  at  t  he  nozzle  is  equivalent 
to  a  head  of  less  than  50  feet  ;  on  the  other 
lumd,  wheels  are  in  use  under  a  head  of  more 
than  2,000  feet,  and  there  seems  to  fie  no 
limit  to  the  head  that  can  be  utilized, 
except  the  strength  of  the  materials  of 
which   the  pipes  and   wheel  an*  made. 
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Single-  and  Doi'ble-Ran<;k  Connections — Supply  From  Kitchen  or  Laundry  Boiler — 
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THE  quantity  of  hot  water  used  in  the 
average  dwelling  house  is  exceedingly 
variable.  It  varies  not  only  with  the 
hour  of  the  day,  but  also  with  the  day  of  the 
week.  The  quantity,  in  all  cases,  is  un- 
known ;  consequently,  the  size  of  a  water- 
back  or  other  water  heater,  employed  to  heat 
the  water,  also  the  size  of  a  boiler  to  store 
the  water  so  heated,  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  certain 
sizes  of  boilers  and  certain  ratios  between 
waterback  heating  surface  and  boiler  capac- 
ities give  certain  results  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  we  plan  our  present  and  future 
work  upon  experience  of  the  past. 

If  we  knew  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
heated  in  a  given  time,  and  the  increase  of 
temperature  desired,  also  the  condition  of 
the  fire  which  imparts  heat  to  the  water,  we 
would  then  lie  able  to  very  accurately  com- 
pute proper  sizes  of  boilers  and  waterbacks 
for  different  buildings. 

In  this  article  we  will  say  nothing  about 
the  comparative  sizes  of  waterbacks  and 
hot-water  boilers,  but  will  rather  treat  upon 
the  m*>st  common  and  probably  the  most 
desirable  methods  of  fitting  them  up  and 
making  their  connections. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  kitchen  boiler  fitted  up  to 
receive  hot  water  from  the  water  heater  B, 
commonly  called  a  waterback.  This  boiler 
stores  the  hot  water  until  it  is  drawn  off  at 
the  faucets.  This  method  of  connecting  a 
boiler  to  the  waterback  B  of  the  kitchen 
range,  and  to  the  plumbing  system,  is  the 
one  most  commonlv emploved  in' the  I'nited 
States. 

The  boiler  is  fed  with  cold  water  from  the 
street  main  by  the  pipe  />.  The  boiler  being 
filled  with  water,  the  fire  is  started  in  the 
range,  and  the  water  in  B  which  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fire  is  thus  heated.  But  as 
it  is  heated  it  rises  in  the  pipe  A' and  enters 
the  boiler  through  the  orifice  F,  then  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  when-  it  remains 
until  drawn  off  at  the  faucets  through  the 
pij>e  *i  or  is  displaced  by  warmer  water. 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  water 
the  less  dense  it  becomes,  and  the  lower  its 
temperature  the  denser  it  is  ;  consequently, 
the  coldest  water  is  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  and  the  hottest  at  the  top.  For 


this  reason  the  pipe  d,  through  which  the 
hot  water  is  drawn,  is  always  connected  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  pipe  //,  which 
supplies  the  waterback  B,  to  the  bottom. 
Cold  water  is  fed  to  the  boiler  through  an 
inner  tube  7,  which  should  reach  down 
inside  the  boiler  to  a  point  about  9*  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  waterback.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  should  there  ever  be  a 
partial  vacuum  formed  within  D,  such,  for 
example,  as  may  be  caused  by  fire  engines 
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pumping  water  from  the  city  mains,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  siphoning  the  water  in 
the  boiler  to  a  point  below  the  water  heater. 
A  small  hole  ./  in  the  top  of  the  tube  is 
usually  made  to  admit  air  to  I)  and  thus 
break  siphonie  action  before  the  water  line 
in  the  boiler  falls  too  low. 

The  reason  hot  water  Mows  from  a  faucet 
is  simply  because  the  water  pressure  in  the 
boiler  feedpipe  forces  the  hot  water  in  the 
boiler  through  the  hot-water  pipes  and  out 
of  the  faucets  when  they  are  opened,  and 
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the  quantity  thus  drawn  off  is  replaced  by 
cold  water  delivered  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  by  the  inner  tube  /.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  no  matter  how  much  hot  water  is 
drawn  at  the  faucet,  it  is  impossible  to  empty 
the  boiler  in  thin  way.  The  only  effect  will 
be  to  fill  it  with  cold  waiter.  The  pij>e  A', 
which  has  a  stop-cock  attached,  is  used  only 
as  a  blow-off  to  empty  the  boiler  or  blow 
sediment  from  it.  The  lever  handle  of  this 
cock  should  always  l>e  provided  with  a 
guard  to  prevent  it  from  being  opened  acci- 
dent ly,  or,  the  lever  handle  may  lie  dis- 
posed with  and  a  ground  key-cock  having 
a  square  head  used  in  its  stead. 

Hy  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  waterback  B 
heats  all  the  hot  water  used  in  the  building. 
When  a  set  of  laundry  tubs  are  supplied 
witli  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  boiler,  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  waterback  can- 
not heat  the  waterquickly  enough  to  supply 
the  increased  demand  on  washing  days,  the 
result  t>eing  that,  while  the  building  may  be 
well  supplied  with  hot  water  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  supply  on  wash  days  is  far 
too  cold. 

If  the  heating  surface  of  the  waterback  is 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  heat  the 
water  quickly  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
when  the  laundry  tubs  are  in  use,  it  is  gen- 
erally too  large  for  the  ordinary  daily  usage. 

To  overcome  this  trouble  then,  many 
buildings  are  furnished  with  a  serrate 
waterliack — and  often  with  a  separate  boiler 
also — to  supply  the  laundry  with  hot  water. 
Then  auxiliary  attachments  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  the  usual  hot-water 
heating  and  distributing  poll  ion  of  the 
plumbing  system.  If  they  are  intended  to 
be  operated  independent  of  the  kitchen 
boiler,  they  may  be  fitted  up  and  connected 
to  the  laundry  distributing  pipes  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  they 
an-  intended  to  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  kitchen  boiler,  the  connections  to  both 
boilers  will  be  Bomewhat  different,  because 
then  it  will  be  expected  that  either  water- 
hark  will  beat  water  for  either  section  of  the 
distributing  piping,  i.  e.,  either  to  the  laun- 
dry tubs  or  elsewhere  in  the  building,  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  simple  method  of 
connecting  two  waterback s  to  one  boiler. 
One  waterback  is  located  in  the  double- 
oven,  brick-set  kitchen  range  a,  and  another, 
or  a  pipe  coil,  is  located  in  the  laundry 
stove  f>.  In  this  arrangement  we  assume 
that  the  boiler  is  large  enough  to  hold  the 


quantity  of  hot  water  required  during  wash- 
ing days,  and  that  the  waterback  in  a  alone 
is  not  able  to  heat  the  water.  The  water- 
back  or  coil  in  /»,  consequently,  is  only  in- 
tended to  assist  that  in  <i  during  times  of 
exceptional  demands  for  hot  water.  The 
connections  of  the  boiler  c  to  the  waterback 
in  (i  are  practically  the  same  as  those  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  and  the  water  circulates  between 
the  boiler  and  this  waterback  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  shown  in  Fig.  L  The 
connections  between  '»  and  f  are  slightly 
different,  however.  The  flow  pipe  </.  which 
conveys  hot  water  from  >>,  joins  to  the  top 
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of  the  boiler.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  l>eing  no  other  tappings  on  the  ordi- 
nary boiler  than  those  to  which  the  pipes 
shown  are  connected,  the  pij>e  </  must  join 
to  one  of  the  pipes,  or  a  sjieeial  hole  must 
be  cut  in  the  boiler  to  receive  it,  unless  the 
boiler  is  specially  built  and  furnished  with 
extra  tappings.  If  we  connected  d  to  the 
flow  pij>e  between  >i  and  c,  the  current  of  hot 
water  (lowing  up  <l  would  check  the  flow 
from  'i  to  e,  and  the  waterback  in  a  would 
then  Ik»  very  liable  to  rattle  and  hammer 
by  the  formation  in  it  of  steam.  Now, 
since  the  rapidity  of  circulation  U'tween 
the  range  and  the  boiler  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  vertical  height  of  the  flow  pipe, 
it  may  seem  more  projK-r  to  connect  <l  to 
the  side  tapping  of  the  boiler  and  to  connect 
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the  flow  pipe  between  a  and  r  to  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  increase  the  circulation 
between  tlie  kitchen  range  and  the  boiler 
without  injuring  the  circulation  between  h 
and  r.  Such  a  method  of  connection  would 
no  doubt,  furnish  more  hot  water  in  a 
given  time,  and  in  this  respect  alone  it- 
would  be  better  than  the  method  shown  in 
the  drawing.  It  has  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage, however,  a  disadvantage  which  is 
probably  more  pronounced  than  any  advan- 
tage gained,  ami  that  is  the  fact  that  if  the 
water  is  shut  off  at  the  stop-  and  waste-cock  r, 
to  facilitate  repairs,  for  example,  water  may 
be  siphoned  from  the  boiler  until  the  boiler 
water  line  reaches  the  small  vent  hole  in  the 
boiler  tube.  Circulation  between  range  and 
boiler  would  then  be  cut  off,  because  the 
water  in  the  How  pipe,  which  joins  the  hot- 
distributing  pipe  over  the  boiler,  will  not  be 
able  to  rise  high  enough  to  enter  the  toiler. 
Steam  would  then  be  generated  in  the  water- 
back  whose  circuit  with  the  boiler  is  thus 
broken,  and,  no  doubt,  would  cause  trouble. 

To  make  repairs  on  work  when  the  flow 
pipe  from  the  kitchen  range  joins  over  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
"  draw  "  or  "deaden  "  the  kitchen  fire. 


Such  trouble  is  not  so  liable  to  hapiieo 
when  the  flow  pipe  of  the  laundry  stove  ie 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  because 
this  stove  is  not  always  in  use. 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  boiler  tappings 
made  for  1  \ "  pipe,  instead  of  1 ",  as  is  usually 
the  case  ;  then,  connect  with  a  \\"  >  $"  X 
1"  T  fitting  at  bottom  of  l>oilerandal )"  X  1" 
X  J'' Tfittingat  the  top.  This  will  allow  the 
two  circuits  to  join  without  affecting  each 
other,  and  will  be  next  best  to  joining  them 
to  the  boiler  direct. 

Many  plumbers  fit  up  one  boiler  to  two  or 
more  waterbacks,  using  stop-cocks  or  valves 
in  the  circulation  pipes,  the  object  being  to 
shut  off  either  circuit,  as  may  be  desired,  for 
repairs,  or  when  not  in  use. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  cocks  or 
valves  between  boilers  and  waterbacks,  lx>- 
cause,  if  they  are  tain) »c red  with,  they  may 
be  the  means  of  waterback  explosions. 

In  many  cases  they  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient, but  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
some  meddler  closing  them  when  they  should 
l>e  o|mmi,  or  of  ojKMung  them  when  they 
should  be  closed,  and  in  either  case  a  dis- 
astrous explosion  may  result. 
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GAS  ENGINES  which  are  too  large  to  be 
easily  started  by  hand  are  supplied 
with  special  devices  for  this  purpose, 
known  aa  nt'trUm.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  this  line,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  several  good  forms  of  starters. 
Naturally,  the  first  method  to  occur  to  the 
inventor  would  be  that  of  storing  up  air,  or 
a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  under  pressure, 
while  the  engine  is  running,  and  using  the 
same  to  start  the  engine.  In  case  the  engine 
has  been  standing  idle  so  long  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  leak  from  the  tank,  a  small  hand 
pump  may  be  used  to  get  up  pressure  again. 
This  method  of  starting  turns  the  gas  engine 
into  a  compressed-air  engine  for  the  time 
being,  the  tub-tun  of  course  being  aided  in  its 
work  by  being  exploded.  The  compressed- 
air  method  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
one  of  the  latest  engines  on  the  market. 


A  starter  that  was  formerly  used  on  the 
Clerk  engine  employed  a  stored-up  mixture 
of  gas  and  air,  the  proportions  being  the 
usual  ones  of  the  charge.  The  mixture  is 
compressed  by  the  displacer  piston  when 
shutting  down.  To  start  the  engine,  the 
crank  of  the  motor  piston  is  put  on  the 
inner  center  and  the  compressed  mixture 
admitted  to  both  the  motor  and  displacer 
cylinders.  The  displacer  crank  being  just 
beyond  its  center,  the  engine  is  started  by 
the  displacer  piston  and  the  pressure  acts 
on  the  motor  piston  a»  soon  as  it  passes  the 
center.  The  relief  valve  being  open,  the 
contents  of  both  cylinders  are  exhausted  to 
the  atmosphere  until  the  motor  piston 
passes  the  opening  of  the  relief  cock,  and 
the  remaining  gases  are  compressed  and 
exploded.  This  operation  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  get  the  engine  under  way  ;  if  not,  it 
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may  be  repeated,  since  the  reservoir  holds 
sufficient  mixture  for  six  starts. 

The  first  Otto  starter  stored  a  portion  of 
the  burned  gases  during  a  succession  of 
strokes.  A  valve  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  reservoir  was  so  set  by  means 
of  a  spring  that  it  could  be  forced  open 
with  a  pressure  of  40  pounds.  By  this 
means,  a  portion  of  the  exploded  charge 


Pra.  1. 


could  escape  to  the  reservoir,  while  the 
balance  served  to  drive  the  engine.  Con- 
nection was  made  with  the  reservoir  when 
about  to  shut  down  and  after  the  engine  had 
been  relieved  of  its  load.  The  stored  energy 
was  afterwards  used  to  start  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  special  valve  which  admitted  the 
compressed  gas  at  every  revolution.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  device. 

A  very  successful  mechanism  for  this  pur- 
pose is  that  known  as  the  Clerk-Lancaster 
starter,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  By  the  aid  of 
this  device  the  engine  may  be  started  with  an 
explosion  at  full  pressure  and  without  pre- 
viously storing  compressed  gas.  TheBtarter 
is  operated  as  follows  :  When  the  engine  is 
being  stopped,  and  after  the  gas  is  turned 
off,  the  valve  w  is  opened.  Then,  at  each 
suction  stroke,  air  is  drawn  into  the  chamber 
d  through  the  valve  y  so  that,  by  the  time 
the  engine  stops,  the  whole  of  the  chamber 
«/  and  the  pipe  d'  is  filled  with  pure  air  at  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  about 
to  start  the  engine,  the  jet  x  is  lighted  and 
gas  is  turned  into  d  by  the  valve  /  and  the 
pipe  r.  In  a  very  short  time,  gas  and  air 
rush  out  through  the  valve  y  and  the  mix- 
ture is  lighted  by  the  flame  .r.  The  operator, 
judging  by  the  color  of  the  flame,  closes  the 
valve/  as  soon  as  the  mixture  contains  the 
proj>er  amount  of  gas  and  the  flame  rushes 
back  in  d.  An  explosion  follows  which 
drives  the  mixture  ahead  of  it  through  df 
and  the  valve  »■  into  the  compression  space 
a,  compressing  and  igniting  the  charge  in  a 
and  starting  the  engine  with  a  high  pres- 


sure explosion  and  with  sufficient  power 
to  take  up  a  light  load. 

In  case  the  friction  of  the  engine  is  small 
and  it  can  conveniently  be  started  without  a 
load,  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  2  may  be 
used.  This  is  known  as  the  Lancaster  low- 
pressure  starter  ;  it  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  effective,  requiring  but  few  parts  in 
addition  to  those  already  on  the  engine. 

When  the  engine  is  being  shut  down  and 
after  the  gas  is  turned  off,  the  cylinder  a  is 
filled  with  air.  To  start,  the  crank  is  set 
just  far  enough  beyond  the  center  to  allow 
the  engine  to  start  when  the  piston  receives 
an  impulse.  Gas  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
by  the  valve  /  through  the  pipe  d,  and  to 
the  jet  e  by  the  valve  r.  The  gas  from  d 
mixes  with  the  air  in  a,  and,  at  first,  pure 
air  flows  out  through  h  past  the  lighted  jet 
When  the  gas  escapes  with  the  air,  the  mix- 
ture burns  at  the  mouth  of  h,  gradually  chang- 
ing color  as  the  proportion  of  gas  increases, 
until  finally  it  burna  with  a  sharp  roar. 
At  this  point  the  operator  closes  the  valve  /, 
shutting  off  the  gas  from  the  cylinder, 
and  the  flame  from  /<  flies  back  into  a  igni- 
ting the  charge.  The  resulting  explosion 
closes  the  double-seated  valve  hf  (see  section 
at  right  of  figure)  and  starts  the  engine. 
The  next  outward  stroke  takes  in  the  usual 
charge  of  gas  and  air,  but  on  the  return,  or 
ordinary  compression,  stroke,  the  exhaust 
valve  is  held   wide  open  and  the  charge 


Kjo.  2. 


remaining  is  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
mixture  is  fired  by  jet  e,  giving  another 
low-pressure  impulse,  and  the  operation  iB 
related  until  the  engine  has  sufficient 
headway  to  take  up  the  regular  cycle. 

A  very  ingenious  starter  is  used  on  the 
Raymond  enginps,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
3.  It  has  three  essential  parts  :  the  cartridge 
barrel  /»,  the  cap  r,  and  the  firing  pin  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  device  for  discharging  a  shot- 
gun cartridge  into  the  compression  space. 

The  cartridge  used  for  the  40-  to  75-horse- 
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power  engines  is  a  No.  4  brass  shell,  loaded, 
first,  with  about  a  thimbleful  of  rifle  pow- 
der r,  and  then  filled  with  FF  blasting 
powder/.  Tbe  powder  is  held  in  place  by 
a  plug  of  tallow  t.  The 
barrel  is  screwed  into 
the  wall  A  of  the 
compression  space 
with  a  taper  thread. 
The  cartridge  is 
placed  in  b,  and  cap  r, 
containing  the  firing 
pin,  is  screwed  on  b. 
The  engineer  must 
make  sure,  before- 
hand, that  the  point  of 
p  is  at  least  j'j  of  an 
inch  back  of  line  x  y,  so  that  it  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  primer  when  the 
cap  is  screwed  into  place.  The  spring  *  is 
compressed  \  of  an  inch  by  the  nut  n,  in 
order  to  hold  p  against  the  seat  v. 


To  start  the  engine,  turn  the  flywheel 
over  until  the  piston  has  compressed  a 
charge  and  the  crank  is  juBt  past  the  inner 
center.    Then  strike  n  a  smart  blow  with  a 


hammer.  The  explosion  of  the  powder  will 
fire  the  charge,  and  the  combined  force  of 
both  explosions  will  suffice  to  earn'  the 
engine  through  several  revolutions  until 
it  takes  up  its  regular  cycle. 


A  LEVEL  LINE. 

Benj.  F.  La  Rue. 

DlFFEHENVK  BeTWKEN  A  LlNE  OF  TRI  E  LEVEL  AND  A  LlNE  OF  APPARENT  LEVEL — TllE  EaHTH's 

Curvature — Refraction — The  Principle  of  Focal  Sights. 


THE  operation  of  leveling  consists  in  find- 
ing the  difference  bet  ween  t  he  elevat  i<  >ns 
of  given  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  difference  bet  ween  the  elevations  of  two 
point*  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  distances  of  the  respective 
points  from  the  center  of  the  earth.  A 
point  is  said  to  be  abate  or  Mate  another 
point  according  as  it  is  situated  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  earth.  Thus,  let  n  b,  Fig.  I,  represent, 
in  an  exaggerated  manner,  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  shown  in  wet  ion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  higher  point  or  summit  of 
the  mountain  *  is  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  0  than  is  the  lower 
point  or  valley  r. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  between 
the  elevations  of  any  two  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  the  actual  distance  of  either  point 
from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

The  difference  between  the  distances  pf 
the  two  points  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
may  be  determined  by  ascertaining  their 


respective  distances  vertically  above  or 
below  a  horizontal  or  level  line. 

A  vertical  line  is  one  which  coincides  with 
the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
vertically  means  in  a  vertical  line.  The 
distance  of  any  point  vertically  above  or 
below  a  level  line  passing  through  a  given 
point,  or  above  or  below  an  imaginary  level 
linewho.se  position  is  arbitrarily  assumed, 
is  called  the  deration  of  the  point.  What  is 
meant  by  a  level  line  will  be  understood 
from  what  follows. 

A  horizontal  turfact  may  be  defined  as  a 
surface  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  of  gravity.  Such  a 
surface  is  also  called  A  level  mtrfaee.  In  a 
very  general  sense,  a  horizontal  surface  cor- 
responds  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
figure  formed  by  a  perfectly  horizontal  sur- 
face is,  therefore,  very  nearly  that  of  a  true 
spheroid.  For  most  purposes,  however,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  sphere.  The  sur- 
face of  a  body  of  water  at  rest  is  a  very 
common  example  of  a  horizontal  or  level 
surface.    The  intersection  of  a  vertical  plane 
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with  a  horizontal  surface,  isatntly  horizontal 
line.  Such  a  line  is  called  a  line,  of  true  In  tl. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  a  line  of 
true  level  is  a  curved  line  corresponding  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  Although  any 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  other  than  the 
equator,  is  not  a  true  circle,  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  line  of  true  level  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  diam- 
eter is  equal  to  the 
mean  diameter  of 
the  earth,  which  is 
about  7,912}  miles, 
although  by  some 
authorities  it  Ib 
taken  at  7,916  and 
by  others  at  7,919 
miles. 

By  far  the  most 
convenient  met  hod 
available  to  man  for  establishing  a  level  line 
is  by  means  of  a  line  of  sight.  As  we  cannot 
sight  in  a  curved  line,  but  only  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line,  because  light  travels 
only  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  it  follows 
that  a  line  of  sight  cannot  be  a  line  of  true 
level.  A  straight  line  of  sight  can,  how- 
ever, be  tangent  to  the  curved  line  forming  a 
line  of  true  level,  in  which  case  the  former 
line  will  be  truly  level  at  the  point  of  tan- 
gency,  and  at  such  point  only.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  2,  let  the  line  ah  represent  a  line  of 
true  level,  lying  in  the  earth's  surface. 
The  curvature  is,  of  course,  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  line  a  c  is  a  straight  line,  or  line 
of  sight,  tangent  to  the  line  of  true  level  at  a. 
The  two  lines  coincide  at  a  and  at  this  point 
both  lines  are  truly  level.  If  an  instru- 
ment were  set  up  at  «  and  so  adjusted  that 
its  line  of  sight  were  truly  level  at  that 
point,  the  line  sighted  by  the  instrument 
would  be  the  line  ac.  This  line,  truly  tan- 
gent to  the  line  of  true  level,  is  called  a  line 
of  a/rfjarent  let-el  and,  sometimes,  a  level  line 
of  rigid.  Owing  to  the  long  radius  and  cor- 
respondingly slight  curvature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  line  of  true  level,  the  lines  of 
true  and  apparent  level  will  very  nearly 
coincide  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  tangent  point  a. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that  a  level 
line,  as  given  by  any  instrument,  will  be 
the  line  of  apparent  level  and  will  be  tan- 
gent to  the  line  of  true  level  at  the  inst  ru- 
ment. At  every  other  point,  the  line  of  true 
level  will  be  somewliat  Mow  the  line  of 
apparent  level  as  given  by  the  instrument. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  every  point  in  ah,  the  line 
of  true  level,  except  the  point  a,  is  below 


the  line  of  apparent  level  ar.  At  the  point 
b,  the  line  of  true  level  is  the  distance  he 
below  the  line  of  apparent  level.  The  verti- 
cal distance  c  h  is,  therefore,  the  correction 
for  the  earth's  curvature  in  the  sighted  dia- 
tance  a  c,  to  be  deducted  from  the  elevation 
of  the  point  c,  as  given  by  the  line  of  appar- 
ent level,  that  is,  as  given  by  any  instrument. 
It  can  be  shown  by  geometry  that 

(tic)*  =  cb"x  {cb  4  2  bo).  (1) 
But  2  ft  o  here  represents  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  and,  as  eft  is  very  small  compared 
with  2  ft  o,  it  can  be  dropped  from  the  quan- 
tity within  the  parentheses  without  appreci- 
ably affecting  the  result.  We  may,  therefore, 
write  for  the  value  of  the  correction  for 
curvature : 

That  is,  the  correction  for  curvature  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  sighted  divided 
by  t  he  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  is 
about  7,912$  miles.  This  correction  must  be 
added  to  the  elevation  of  a  point  as  given  by 
the  line  of  apparent  level  a  c,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  correct  elevation,  the  same  as 
though  given  by  the  line  of  true  level  «  ft. 

Thus,  for  a  horizontal  distance  of  1 
mile  —  5,280  feet,  the  value  of  the  correc- 
tion cb,  as  found  from  equation  (2),  is  as 
follows : 


cb 


V 


,  X  5,280     .6673  of  a  foot, 

or  8.0076  inches. 
It  will  be  near  enough  for  most  purposes  to 
call  the  correction 
for  curvature  equal 


to  8  inches  for 
a  distance  of  1 
mile,  or  6,280  feet  . 
For  any  other  dis- 
tance, the  correc- 
tion may  be  ob- 
tained from  this 
correction  by  pro- 
portion. Thus,  for 
a  distance  of  528 
feet  the  correction 


528' 
A  5280» 


Fig.  2. 

for  curvature  will  be 
.08  of  an  inch. 


There  is  also  another  correction  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  line  of  apparent  level 
in  order  to  obtain  the  line  of  true  level, 
namely,  the  correction  for  refraction.  Re- 
fraction is  the  change  in  the  direction  of  a 
ray  of  light  in  passing  obliquely  from  one 
medium  into  another  medium  of  different 
density.  The  render  has  probably  often 
noticed  that  a  stick  partly  submerged  in 
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clear,  quiet  water  in  such  manner  as  to  cut 
the  surface  of  tho  water  obliquely,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  considerably  bent  at 
the  water's  surface.  This  is  due  to  the 
refraction  of  the  light  in  passing  from  the 
water  into  the  air,  i.  e.,  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer  medium,  in  traveling  toward  the 
observer's  eye.  If  a  leveling  instrument  be 
set  up  at  a,  Fig.  3,  and  sighted  upon  the 
line  of  apparent  level  a  e,  the  line  of  sight 
will  really  be  the 
curved  or  refract- 
ed line  a  c' .  For 
the  point  e'  is 
higher  than  the 
point  a,  and,  as  the 
atmosphere  in- 
creases in  density 
as  it  approaches 
the  earth's  surface, 
the  rays  of  light, 
in  passing  from  the 
point  c'  to  the  F,°  3 

lower  point  a,  are  continually  entering  air 
of  greater  and  greater  density  and,  being 
always  bent  or  refracted  touvrd  the  denser 
medium,  their  path  becomes  the  curve  c'  a, 
which  is  concave  toward  the  earth,  so  that, 
at  the  point  a,  it  assumes  the  direction  of 
the  straight  line  a  c.  Near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  curve  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  7  times 
the  radius  of  the  earth.  At  the  point  a, 
the  line  of  apparent  level  <ie  is  tangent 
to  the  curve  a  c'.  If  an  instrument  be  set 
up  at  a  and  sighted  at  an  object  which  is 
really  at  c',  the  effect  of  the  refraction  will 
be  to  make  the  object  appear  to  be  at  the 
point  c,  above  its  true  position.  For,  while 
the  line  of  sight  will  really  be  the  curved 
or  refracted  line  or',  the  sense  of  vision 
can  recognize  the  line  of  sight  only  as  being 
perfectly  straight,  as  the  line  of  apparent 
level  nc  which,  tit  the  em,  coincides  with  the 
refracted  curve  n  <•'. 

The  effect  of  refraction  is  really  quite 
uncertain,  as  it  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  may  lie  quite  different  at 
different  times.  Except  during  unusual 
atmospheric  conditions,  however,  the  path 
of  a  refracted  ray  of  light  passing  obliquely- 
through  the  atmosphere  may  lx>  taken  about 
as  stated  above,  that  is,  as  having  a  radius 
equal  to  7  times  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
the  radius  being  on  the  side  toward  the 
earth.  The  value  of  re',  or  the  correction 
for  refraction,  may,  therefore,  be  readily 
written  from  equation  (2)  by  substituting 
7  times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  or  7  to 


for  bo  in  the  denominator  of  the  second  term 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by 
dividing  the  second  term  of  equation  (2)  by 
7,  thus  giving  it  the  form 

in  which  bo  represents  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  as  before. 

The  correction  for  refraction  is  to  lie  fnb- 
tractrd  from  the  elevation  of  a  point,  as 
obtained  by  the  line  of  apparent  level.  In 
other  words,  as  the  correction  for  curvature 
is  added  to  the  elevat  ion  of  a  point  as  obtained 
by  the  line  of  apparent  level,  the  correction 
for  refraction  must  be  deducted  from  the 
correction  for  curvature,  in  order  to  give  the 
true  correction. 

Thus,  for  a  distance  of  1  mile,  the  cor- 
rection for  refraction  will  be 

c  C  .-.  !  X      !,  5  X  o,280  =  .0953  of  a  foot, 

or  1.1436  inches. 

The  correction  for  curvature  was  found 
above  to  be  .0673  of  a  foot  or  8.0076  inches. 
Hence,  the  true  correction  is  .6673  —  .0953  — 
.572  of  a  foot  or  .572  X  12  =  6.864  inches. 

The  true  correction  may,  however,  be 
expressed  by  a  single  formula  and  obtained 
by  a  single  computation.  For,  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  it  is  evident  that  the 
true  correction  is  represented  by  c'  b,  Fig.  3  ; 
that  is,  by  eh  —  c  tJ '.  Hence,  from  equations 
(2)  and  (3),  we  may  write 

<,b  =  eh   -ce>^«  X{^.  (41 

If,  now,  we  let  (J  represent  the  true  correc- 
tion, in  feet,  for  both  curvature  and  refrac- 
tion, and  also  let  T>  represent  the  horizontal 
distance  a  e,  expressed  in  miles,  then,  by 
writing  7912.5  for  the  2  bo,  or  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  earth,  in  miles,  the  value  of 
the  tnie  correction  for  curvature  and  refrac- 
tion, as  given  by  equation  (4),  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  more  convenient 
form  : 

/>* 

which  is  a  very  convenient  formula  for  the 
true  correction  when  the  horizontal  distance 
is  expressed  in  miles,  and  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  practical  purposes. 

When,  however,  the  horizontal  distance, 
or  length  of  sight  is  small,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  express  it  in  feet.  If  we  let  d 
represent  the  horizontal  distance,  expressed 
in  feel,  then,  from  equation  (4),  we  have 


d> 


48,741,000-  (6) 
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This  formula  can  be  readily  applied  by 
means  of  logarithms. 

Thus,  for  a  horizontal  sight  of  1  mile, 
the  true  correction,  as  given  by  formula  (5), 

will  be  equal  to  ^  ^.    ^  .571  of  a  foot.  But 

a  distance  of  1  mile  is  equal  to  5,2N0  feet. 
By  formula  (6),  the  correction  for  eurva- 

5  'WP 

ture  and  refraction  will  be  .u  .1"        —  .572 

4*,/ 41, (XX) 

of  a  foot.  The  slight  discrepancy  of  one- 
thousandth  of  a  foot  in  these  two  results 
is  due  to  a  very  slight  error  in  formula  (5). 
In  this  formula,  the  value  of  the  denomi- 
nator is  not  exactly  1.75,  but  is  so  near  it, 
that  it  is  given  that  value  for  convenience. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  will  be  well 
to  notice  the  quite  important  fact,  that  if 
the  difference  between  the  elevations  of  two 
given  points  are  determined  by  means  of  a 
line  of  apparent  level,  or  level  line  of  sight, 
which  is  tangent  to  the  line  of  true  level  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  two  given  point*,  no 
correction  will  be  required  for  either  curvature 
or  refraction.  Thus,  let  it  be  desired  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  points  d  and  e,  Fig.  4.  The 
curvature  is,  of  course,  greatly  exaggerated. 


A  leveling  instrument  is  set  up  at  the  point 
a,  midway  between  (/  and  <;  and  adjusted 
upon  a  line  of  apparent  level  or  line  of 
vision  car'.  This  line  of  vision  will  also 
coincide  with  the  line  of  true  level  bah' 
at  the  point  a.  As  the  instrument  is  raid- 
way  between  d  and  e,  or  c  and  <J,  the 
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error  or  true  correction  cb  will  be  the  same 
as  the  error  c/  b'.  It  will  be  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  difference  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  points  d  and  e,  as  measured  from 
the  line  of  apparent  level  cac'  given  by  the 
instrument,  will  he  the  same  as  though 
measured  from  the  line  of  true  level  bob'. 
This  is  the  principle  of  equal  backsight 
and  foresight,  recognized  by  all  engineers 
in  running  lines  of  levels,  it  applies  to  the 
corrections  for  both  curvature  and  refraction, 
and  with  proper  care  may  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate all  such  errors. 
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Alexander  Stratton. 

What  These  Terms  Mean — Dynamos  axd  Motors—  Power  ok  Electrical  Machines— Why 
One  Cirrent  Wii.i.  Kim,  a  Man  While  Another  -Will  Not. 


THE  fact  that  electricity  is  invisible— 
that  a  so-called  "current "  may  be  flow- 
ing through  a  wire  before  our  very 
eyes  without  making  itself  known  to  our 
senses — has  surrounded  this  force  with  a 
sort  of  mysticism  which  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  electricity  is  a  wild  form  of 
energy  which  is  not  subject  to  laws,  or,  if  it 
is,  that  such  laws  are  not  known.  On  the 
contrary,  the  laws  governing  this  force  are 
well  understood,  and  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate exactly  what  to  expect  when  the 
conditions  under  which  electricity  is  to 
work  are  given. 

Although  electricity  is  not  a  fluid,  yet 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it  can  be  explained  by  comparing  the  action 
of  a  "current "  to  the  flow  of  water  ;  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  the 
similarity  between  the  so-called  "current" 


of  electricity  in  conductors,  and  a  current  of 
water  in  conducting  pipes. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
three  things  which  affect  the  flow  of  water 
through  pipes : 

Fir*t. — The  pressure  under  which  the 
water  is  forced  through  the  pipe. 

Second. — The  quantity  of  water  flowing 
through  the  pipe  during  a  given  time. 

Third.—  The  resistance  offered  to  the  flow 
of  water,  due  to  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  obstructions  it  may  contain. 

So  in  electricity  we  must  consider 

First.  —The  electrical  pressure  under  which 
the  electric  "  current "  is  forced  along. 

Second.—  The  quantity  of  electricity  pass- 
ing through  the  wire  or  conductor  in  a 
given  time. 

Third. — The  resistance  offered  to  the  flow 
of  electricity,  by  the  conductor. 
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In  order  to  measure  pressure,  quantity,  and 
resistance,  we  must  have  unit*  for  comparison. 
Thus,  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is 
subjected  we  might  measure  in  pound*  per 
square  inch  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  flow- 
ing, in  gallons  per  second.  The  unit  of 
resistance  to  flow  would  follow  from  the  two 
units  just  mentioned,  and  would  be  the 
resistance  offered  by  a  pipe  of  such  material, 
length,  and  inside  diameter  as  to  allow  one 
gallon  of  water  to  flow  through  it  in  one 
second  if  the  water  pressure  were  one  pound 
per  square  inch. 

The  corresponding  units  for  electricity 
would  be,  for  electrical  pressure,  the  "  volt" 
and  for  electrical  current,  the  "ampere." 
There  is  no  specific  name  for  the  unit  of 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  water,  but  the  unit 
of  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  is  called 
the  "  ohm,"  and  is  the  resistance  offered  by 
a  conductor  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow 
one  amptre  of  current  to  flow  through  it 
when  the  electric  pressure  is  one  volt. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  had  two  volts 
pressure  instead  of  one  volt,  and  the  con- 
ductor offered  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  in  a 
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Fig.  i. 


given  time  would  be  twice  as  much,  i.  t\,  two 
ampere*.  From  this  we  see  that  to  find  out 
how  much  current  will  flow  through  a  con- 
ductor whose  resistance  in  ohms  is  known, 
we  must  divide  the  electric  pressure  in 
rolls  by  the  resistance  in  ohms,  the  result 
being  the  current  in  amperes.   So  we  have 

pressure  volts 
current  —      .  ,  or  amperes  =  . 

resistance  ohms 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  conductor  whose  resist- 
ance is  10  ohms,  and  use  a  pressure  of  100 
volts,  the  current  will  be 
volts      100  tn 
ohn»=  10=  10 

It  is  easv  to  see  that  if  amperes  %?'t8 

ohms 

then  volt*  must  equal  ohms  multiplied  by 

amperes,  and  also,  ohm*  —  aniPores<  So  that, 
r  volts 

by  knowing  any  two  of  the  factors  of  an 

electric  circuit,  the  other  one  can  be  easily 

determined. 


Now,  in  order  to  get  up  water  pressure  we 
require  a  pump  ;  so  to  get  up  electrical  pres- 
sure we  must  have  an  "electrical  pump"  ; 
but,  instead  of  calling  it  by  this  name,  it  is 
known  as  a  "dynamo." 

If  a  pump  is  supplied  with  water  under 
pressure  from  another  pump,  it  can  be 
arranged  to  run  as  a  water  engine,  deliver- 
ing mechanical  energy.  So,  if  we  supply  a 
dynamo  with  electric  current  from  a  similar 
dynamo,  it  will  run  as  a  "motor"  and 
deliver  mechanical  energy. 

Conductor*  and  Insulators. — The  space  en- 
closed by  the  shell  of  a  pipe  corresponds  to 
an  electrical  conductor.  The  shell  of  the 
pipe  itself  corresponds  to  the  insulation 
which  surrounds  the  conductor.  The  pipe 
prevents  water  from  escaping ;  the  insula- 
tion prevents  electricity  from  escaping. 

Suppose,  in  Fig.  1,  A  to  be  a  pump 
forcing  water  through  a  pipe  line  B,  which 
returns  the  water  to  the  pump  after  having 
completed  its  circuit.  This  would  repre- 
sent pretty  accurately  an  electric  circuit,  in 
which  A  is  the  dynamo,  and  Ji  the  con- 
ductor. 

A  puncture  in  the  pipe  at  C  will  allow 
some  of  the  water  to  escape  and  trickle  back 
to  the  pump  supply,  constituting  a  leak. 
Thus  all  the  water  will  not  be  pumped  to 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted. 

This  resembles  a  break  in  the  insulation 
of  an  electric  conductor,  which  gives  the 
current  a  chance  to  leak  back  to  the  dynamo 
through  some  path  where  it  will  not  be 
useful. 

If  we  had  a  very  small  pipe,  say  inch 
inside  diameter,  and  tried  to  force  a  gallon 
of  water  per  second  through  it,  it  would 
necessitate  a  very  great  pressure  and  the 
pipe  would  become  very  warm,  due  to  the 
resistance  it  offered  to  the  flow  of  such  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  In  the  same  way, 
if  we  try  to  force  a  large  electric  current 
through  a  wire  which  offers  a  great  resist- 
ance to  the  flow  of  electricity,  it  will  require 
a  relatively  large  voltage,  or  electrical  pres- 
sure, and  the  wire  will  become  very  hot. 
Indeed,  no  matter  how  low  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor  may  be,  there  will  always  be 
some  heat  generated  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent flows  through  it,  although  it  may  be  so 
small  as  not  to  be  readily  detected. 

Not  only  docs  the  size  of  the  wire  influ- 
ence its  resistance,  but  also  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Copper  wire  is  one  of  the  best  conductors 
known,  and  is  like  a  pipe  whose  inside 
surface  is  polished  so  that  it  offers  little 
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resistance  to  the  flow  of  water.  German 
silver,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  great  deal 
of  resistance  to  an  electric  current  (about 
thirteen  times  as  much  as  copper  does),  and 
corresponds  to  a  water  pipe  partly  choked 
up,  or  with  a  very  rough  interior,  produc- 
ing a  resistance  to  flow,  and  causing  a  lose 
in  pressure  as  the  water  flows  along  the 
pipe. 

In  Fig.  2,  if  the  pump  A  is  forcing  water 
along  the  pipe  line  B  under  a  pressure  at 
the  pump  of  forty  pounds  per  square  inch, 
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the  pressure  at  the  water  engine  C  may  have 
dropped  down  to  thirty-five  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  reduction  of  pressure  is 
due  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  water 
against  the  sides  of  the  pipe. 

Similarly,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is 
transmitted  along  a  wire,  there  is  always  a 
drop  in  pressure,  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor.  Thus  it  may  easily  happen 
that  the  dynamo  may  be  generating  125 
volts,  while  the  motor  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  may  be  receiving  the  current  at  a 
pressure  of  only  120  volts,  the  other  5  volts 
being  lost  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor. 

The  ]Hmer  given  out  by  a  current  of  water 
under  pressure  can  be  determined  from  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  per  second,  and  the 
pressure  under  which  it  flows.  A  pump 
supplying  5  gallons  per  second,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  will  give 
the  same  power  as  a  pump  supplying  10 
gallons  per  second  under  a  pressure  of  20 
pounds  per  square  inch.  That  is,  if  the 
products  of  the  pretmres  and  tjuatdities  are 
equal,  the  powers  delivered  will  be  the  same. 
8o  in  the  case  of  the  dynamo.  A  machine 
which  delivers  100  amperes  of  current,  under 
a  pressure  of  250  volts,  is  of  the  same  power 


as  one  giving  200  amperes  at  125  volts  pres- 
sure. 

No  matter  how  large  the  capacity  of  a 
pump  may  be,  it  can  force  only  a  given 
quantity  of  water  per  second  through  a  pipe 
of  a  given  size,  if  the  pressure  is  kept  con- 
stant ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pump  which  delivers 
water  under  a  pressure  of  10  pounds  per 
square  inch  can  force  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  per  second  through  a  fine 
pipe,  even  if  it  has  the  capacity  of  pumping 
100  gallons  per  second  through  an  aqueduct ; 
for  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
forced  through  the  pipe  in  a  second  is  only 
dependent  on  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
flow  of  water,  and  the  pressure  under  which 
the  water  is  supplied. 

This  explains  why  a  dynamo  generating 
125  volts,  which  is  the  usual  pressure  for 
lighting  incandescent  lamps,  would  not  kill 
a  man,  although  it  may  have  sufficient  cur- 
rent capacity  to  light  one  thousand  16- 
candlepower  lamps,  which  require  a  total 
of  about  80  horsepower. 

Electrically  speaking,  a  man  is  like  a  pipe 
choked  up  with  stones  and  gravel,  which 
will  allow  only  a  small  amount  of  water  to 
pass  through  it  unless  the  pressure  is  very 
high.  He  offers  so  much  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  the  electric  current  that  it  takes  at 
least  500  to  600  volts  to  force  enough 
electricity  through  his  body  to  cause  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dynamos  used  for 
lighting  the  arc  lamps  in  our  city  streets 
give  a  very  high  voltage— 1,000  to  8,000 
volts— and  one  of  these  machines  having 
sufficient  pressure  would  force  through  the 
body  the  current  necessary  to  cause  death, 
even  though  it  did  not  have  enough  cur- 
rent capacity  to  give  more  than  a  few  horse- 
power. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  a 
current  of  electricity  behaves  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  a  current  of  water  flowing 
through  a  pipe,  and,  although  strictly  speak- 
ing it  may  seem  far  fetched  to  compare 
electricity  to  water,  yet  the  comparison 
furnishes  the  mind  with  a  definite  idea 
which  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  explain 
otherwise  puzzling  phenomena. 
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G.  Herbert  Follow*. 


Drawing  as  a  Universal  Language— Thk  Alphabet  ok  Mechanical  Drawing— What 
the  Various  Views  in  a  Mechanical  Drawing  Really  Mean. 


THERE  is  no  need  to  tell  our  readers  that 
the  ability  to  read  a  drawing  is  titeful, 
because  they  know  that  to  thein  it  is 
not  only  useful  but  necessary— as  necessary, 
indeed,  as  is  the  ability  to  read  their  native 
language. 

Everything  that  is  made  in  the  machine 
shop  is  made  from  a  drawing.  The  drawing 
is  made  in  the  drafting  room  and  is  sent 
into  the  shop,  where  it  tells  its  own  story 
to  the  mechanic  far  more  plainly  and  in 
much  less  time  than  any  man  on  earth 
could  explain  it  by  talking.  In  other  words, 
the  drawing  is  a  language,  which  the  drafts- 
man writes  and  the  mechanic  reads.  Sooner 
or  later  every  school  in  the  world  will  teach 
its  pupils  to  read  and  make  drawings ;  for 
the  language  of  a  drawing  is  universal ;  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  man  who 
makes  it  be  English,  German,  Russian,  or 
Chinese ;  the  drawing  can  be  read  and 
understood  by  all. 

Our  object  in  this  number  is  to  show 
what  a  mechanical  drawing  is,  and,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  language,  to  teach  what  may  be 
called  its  alphabet. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  what  a 
mechanical  drawing  is,  is  to  make  evident 
the  difference  between  it  and  a  perspective 
drawing.  A  tracing  of  a  photograph  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  a  perspective 
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drawing,  and  that  is  what  we  show  in  Fig. 
1 — a  shaded  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a 
prism.  It  explains  itself  juBt  as  well  as 
though  we  were  looking  at  the  prism.  We 
see  at  once  that  the  edge  A  B  is  parallel  to 
the  edge  ( '  I)  and  that  A  C  is  parallel  to  B  D. 
We  Jalso  see  that  the  end  of  the  prism  is 
triangular  in  shape  and  that  the  sides  of  the 


triangle  are  of  equal  length.  We  feel  sure 
that  all  this  is  so  because  the  drawing  has 
the  effect  which  such  a  prism  would  have  if 
placed  on  the  table  before  us. 

But  if  we  measure  A  C  and  B  J)  on  the 
drawing,  we  find  that  B  D  is  less  than  A  C, 
so  that  A  B  is  not  dratcn  parallel  to  C  H  ;  and 
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further  measurements  will  show  that  the 
sides  AE,  EC,  and  vlCare  of  three  different 
lengths.  Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  drawing, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  represents  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  prism.  This  is  because  it  is  a 
perspective  drawing,  representing  the  object 
as  it  appear* — not  as  it  really  M.  What  need 
then  of  any  other  kind  of  drawing?  Well, 
with  a  simple  piece  such  as  the  prism,  this 
drawing  would  answer  every  purpose  ;  the 
dimensions  should  be  written  upon  it,  and  if 
then  it  were  handed  to  the  patternmaker  or 
machinist  there  would  be  no  need  of  fur- 
ther explanations.  But  with  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  it  is  very  different.  A 
photograph  of  a  lathe,  for  instance,  would  be 
of  no  earthly  use  to  either  patternmaker  or 
machinist.  A  lathe  has  "  insides,"  that  are 
hidden  from  view,  and  it  is  anything  but 
symmetrical ;  it  is  only  by  looking  all 
around  it  and  by  taking  it  to  pieces  and 
making  drawings  of  each  piece  separately 
and  in  position  that  we  can  inform  others 
of  its  proportions  and  dimensions.  But  to 
return  to  the  prism  :  In  Fig.  2  we  have  a 
mechanical  drawing  of  it.  There  are  three 
views— plan,  side  view,  and  end  view.  Now, 
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to  one  who  does  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage, thiskind  of  drawing  means  practically 
nothing;  these  three  views,  for  instance, 
instead  of  saying  "prism,"  mean  to  him  no 
more  than  bo  many  senseless  arrangements 
of  lines.  If  he  stares  at  them  long  enough 
he  may  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plan  is  a  rectangle  with  a  line  down  the 
middle,  that  the  side  view  is  a  Bimilar  rect- 
angle, but  without  any  line  down  the 
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middle,  and  that  the  end  view  is  a  triangle. 
But  to  the  mind  of  the  mechanic  there  is  far 
more  than  this  conveyed. 

Fig.  3  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  Fig.  2 
really  means.  Here  we  have  imagined  the 
prism  to  be  visible  through  three  sheets  of 
glass  that  are  hinged  together  as  shown. 
The  top  plate  X  is  parallel  to  the  bottom 
face  of  the  prism ;  the  side  plate  Y  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  top  plate  and  parallel  to 
the  long  edges  of  the  prism  ;  the  end  plate 
Zis  at  right  angles  to  both  X 
and  and  parallel,  therefore, 
to  the  end  of  the  prism.  In 
other  words,  the  glass  plates 
may  be  looked  upon  as  three 
sides  of  a  rectangular  box,  in 
which  the  prism  is  deposited. 

Bringing  the  eye  into  position 
vertically  over  the  corner  C  of 
the  prism,  we  may  imagine  the  existence  of 
a  straight  line  from  C  to  the  eye,  which  line 
will  pass  through  the  top  plate  at  the  points. 
If  we  mark  this  point,  and  then  bring  the 
eye  vertically  over  the  corner  E,  we  may 
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locate  point  ?  in  the  top  plate  ;  similarly,  we 
can  locate  the  point*  /  and  d,  a  and  b.  By 
marking  these  points  on  the  glass  and  join- 
ing cr,  ef,/d,  dc,  and  ba,  we  produce  what 
is  called  a  plan  of  the  prism.  In  a  similar 
manner,  by  bringing  the  eye  horizontally 
in  front  of  points  a,  b,  d,  and  c,  we  pro- 
duce the  side  riew  on  the  side  plate  V,  and, 
by  bringing  the  eye  in  front  of  the  end  of 
the  prism,  we  can,  in  the  same  way,  pro- 
duce the  end  mete  on  the  end 
plate  Z. 

All  that  the  last  two  para- 
graphs contain  is  realized  in 
a  moment  by  the  man  who 
can  read  a  drawing,  and  the 
drawing  sayB  "  prism  "  just  as 
plainly  as  though  it  had  a 
tongue. 

If  now  we  swing  the  plates 
1'  and  Z  upwards  about  their 
hinges,  the  result  will  be  some- 
what as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which, 
it  is  evident,  is  precisely  what 
we  have  in  the  mechanical 
drawing,  Fig.  2. 
Referring  again  to  Fig.  3,  the  three  views 
that  we  have  on  the  glass  plates  are  called 
jirojection*  of  the  prism— because  each  view 
is  the  shape  produced  by  the  projecting  of 
the  bounding  points  of  the  prism  upon  a 
plane  (in  this  case  a  plate  of  glass)  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  projection. 
The  imaginary  lines  from  the  prism  to 
the  plates  are  called  projection  lines,  and 
are  drawn,  also,  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  show  these  lines  on  a  mechani- 


Fio.  4. 

cal  drawing,  but  they  are  always  supjxwd 
to  be  there.  They  are,  however,  made 
frequent  use  of  in  mutiny  a  drawing, 
about  which  more  will  be  said  next 
month. 
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Limits  of  Accuracy— Meaning  and  Importance  ok  Approximations— Short  Methods. 


IN  ALL  physical  experiments  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which 
measurements  can  be  carried  ;  this 
limit  varies  widely  in  different  kinds  of 
experiment*.  With  a  good  balance,  a 
weighing  can  be  made  accurate  to  one  part 
in  a  million  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
great  care  to  make  measurements  of  tem- 
perature accurate  to  one  part  in  a  hundred. 
The  limit  of  accuracy  is  usually  expressed 
as  a  fractional  part  or  percentage  of  the 
quantity  measured.  It  is  important  to  pay 
attention  to  this  matter,  because  we  fre- 
quently mislead  ourselves  by  speaking  of 
obtaining  results  correct  to  five  or  any 
number  of  places  of  decimals.  To  represent 
a  quantity  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand  requires  a  number  with 
four  digits,  exclusive  of  the  zeros  which 
mark  its  position  in  the  decimal  scale.  It 
is  convenient  to  represent  very  large  or 
very  small  numbers  by  writing  down  the 
digits  with  a  decimal  point  after  the  first, 
and  multiplying  by  that  power  of  10  which 
will  fix  its  position  in  the  decimal  scale. 
Thus,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
fixed  star  Castor  is  written  9.59  X  101*  miles, 
instead  of  95,900,000,000,000  miles,  while 
the  wave  length  of  a  certain  homogeneous 
light  is  written  1.55X10"*  of  an  inch, 
instead  of  .0000155  inch.  Both  of  these 
quantities  have  been  determined  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  attainable  ;  hence,  we  see 
that  the  number  of  decimal  places  is  not  the 
way  to  measure  the  degree  of  accuracy  ; 
what  is  required,  in  any  case,  is  to  find  a 
certain  number  of  figures  of  the  result  cor- 
rect. When  any  quantity  is  calculated 
from  the  results  of  observations,  its  value 
cannot  be  accurate  beyond  the  degree  of 
accuracy  attained  in  the  observations,  and 
it  is  useless  to  carry  the  calculations  beyond 
that  degree  of  accuracy.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  arithmetical  proc- 
esses employed  to  deduce  the  required 
result  from  the  observations  give  a  result 
containing  more  than  the  necessary  figures. 
These  superfluous  figures  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading; therefore,  they  should  be  dis- 


carded from  the  result,  and  generally  the 
calculations  may  be  much  abbreviated  by 
dropping  the  unnecessary  figures  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  approximations  are 
used  in  calculation,  not  merely  because  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  work  out  the  correct 
result,  but  because  the  approximate  result 
is  as  accurate  as  the  data  on  which  it  is 
based. 

Arithmetical  calculations  are  much  facili- 
tated by  using  logarithms  and  tables  of 
squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  and  cube  roots  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  shorter  to  work  out  the 
arithmetic  than  to  use  the  tables.  In  this 
article  are  given  some  short  methods  of 
extracting  square  roots  approximately  ;  the 
first  is  the  contraction  of  the  ordi nan-  opera- 
tion of  finding  the  square  root. 

Find  one  more  than  half  of  the  figures  in  .the 
root  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Find  the  next  trial  divisor  in  the  usual  icay  ; 
then,  instead  of  annexing  tiro  more  figure*  to  the 
dividend,  strike  off  one  figure  from  the  trial 
divisor.  Divide  the  remaining  part  of  the 
divisor  into  the  dividend  to  (tbtain  the  next  figure 
of  the  root.  Then  strike  off  another  figure  from 
the  divisor,  and  get  the  next  figure  of  the  root ; 
and  so  <m. 

Example.— Find  nine  figures  of  the  square 
root  of  9.8096044011. 

Solution. — Since  the  number  of  figures  in 
the  required  root  is  odd,  we  must  find  five 
figures  by  the  ordinary  method. 

3  9.86'96'04'40'11  3.1415 

9 

01  So 
61 

624  2596 
2496 

6281  10004 
6281 

62825  372340 
314125 

58215 


Here  the  trial  divisor  is  62,830  and  the 
remainder  is  58,215,  and  we  proceed  to  apply 
the  contraction  : 
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WW)  58215  9265 
56547 
1668 
1257 
411 
377 
34 
31 

Striking  off  the  last  figure  from  the 
divisor,  it  becomes  6, 283,  and  (1,283  into  58,215 
goes  9  times,  with  a  remainder  equal  to 
1,668.  Striking  off  another  figure  from  the 
divisor,  it  becomes  628,  and  628  into  1,668 
goes  2  times.  In  multiplying  by  2,  we 
mentally  take  the  product  of  2  and  3,  and, 
since  the  product  is  greater  than  5,  we  carry 
1,  thus  the  product  is  1,257.  Now  strike  off 
the  8,  and  the  divisor  becomes  62,  and  62 
into  411  goes  6  times.  As  before,  we  men- 
tally multiply  the  rejected  figure  8  by  6,  and, 
since  the  product  is  nearer  to  50  than  to  40, 
we  carry  5 ;  thus  we  get  the  product  377. 
Striking  off  the  2,  we  find  that 6  into  31  goes 
5  times.  Hence,  correct  to  nine  figures,  we 
have 

I  9.S696044011  =  3.14159265.  Ans. 

The  following  rule  is  often  convenient  for 
finding  an  approximate  value  of  the  square 
root  of  a  number  that  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
square  number: 

Divide  the  giien  number  by  the  number  vho*e 
Mpmrf  «*  neurert  to  the  given  number  ;  the  arith- 
iwtiriil  mean  of  the  quotient  and  divimr  i*  the 
rerpiired  square  root  approximately. 

Example. — Find  the  square  root  of  119. 

Solution.  —  The  number  whose  square  is 
nearest  to  119  is  11. 

Hence, 


,  ii.-JftV  +  n)-* 


909.  Ans. 


By  the  ordinary  method,  we  find  y  119  = 
10.9987 ;  so,  in  this  example,  the  rule  gives 
a  result  correct  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

Example. — Find  the  square  root  of  .9997. 

Solution.—  The  number  whose  square  is 
nearest  to  .9997  is  1. 

Hence, 

V',9997  =  l^9^7  +  l)  =  .99985  (correct  to 

five  figures).  Ans. 

This  rule  may  be  expressed  in  an  algebraic 
formula  ;  thus, 


If  *  ^  is  a  small  quantit; 


\  x>  i-  y  =\(f^  "  +  approximately. 

To  prove  this,  we  have, 

l/jJ+v  ,    \     1/    ,  v      \       ,  1  v 

Now, 

y,  we  may  neglect  it, 

and  get  approximately      4-  \  ^  =  x*  +  y. 
Therefore, 

It  can  be  shown  algebraically  that  the  error 

1 

in  using  this  rule  is  less  than   j^.  Thus, 

to  find  the  limit  of  error  in  v  119,  as  calcu- 
lated by  this  rule,  we  have  x  =  1 1  and  >/  =  2  ; 

1  ">1 

therefore,  the  error  is  less  than  8  or 

.00037.  So  the  result  is  correct  to  three 
decimal  places,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

The  square  root  of  the  product  ot  two 
numbers  is  called  their  geometrical  mean. 
This  definition  enables  us  to  give  another 
useful  statement  of  the  preceding  rule:  // 
the  difference  beturen  tu-o  numbers  ur  xmall 
compared  to  either  of  them,  thni  their  arithmet- 
ical mean  is  approximately  equal  to  their  geomet- 
rical mean. 

To  prove  this  rule,  suppose  the  numbers 
V  and  x  ;  then,  their  geometrical 


are 
mean  is 


approximately,  and  this  is  the  arithmetical 
mean. 

Example. — Find  the  geometrical  mean  of 
.318822  and  .318054. 

Solution.— Since  these  numbers  are  nearly 
equal,  we  have 

\ --'.318822  X  .318054  ^  J(.318822  -f  .318054) 
=  .318438,  approximately. 
The  limit  of  error  may  be  found  as  before, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  is  correct 
to  six  decimals.  In  general,  if  the  differ- 
ence between  two  numbers  is  less  than  the 
thousandth  part  of  either  of  them,  the 
error  in  taking  their  arithmetical  mean  for 
their  geometrical  mean  is  less  than  the 
millionth  part  of  either  of  them. 
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What  Sik  Isaac  Newton  Really  Discovered  When  He  Saw  an  Aim-le  Fall  Fk<»m  a 
Gay  Gamuois  on  the  Moon— Difficulties  on  Jupiter. 


THE  investigations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  others  into  the  question  of  gravity 
—or,  more  simply,  ><  eu/lu— have  a  side 
that  is  at  once  curious  and  interesting.  In 
our  schoolboy  days,  many  of  us  have  won- 
dered how  a  matter  so  trivial  as  the  fall  of 
an  apple  from  the  limb  on  which  it  had 
grown  could  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
any  important  laws  pertaining  to  our  uni- 
verse. And  without  doubt,  too,  we  have 
wondered  what  in  the  world  it  was  that  Sir 
Isaac  did  find  out.  Let  us  see.  In  the  first 
place,  he  proved  that  every  particle  of  matter 
attracts,  and  is  in  turn  attracted  by,  every 
other  particle.  It  follows  then  that  what 
we  call  our  weight  is  only  the  measure  of  the 
earth's  attraction  of  the  matter  composing 
our  bodies.  If  there  were  more  of  this  mat- 
ter we  should  weigh  more  ;  if  t  he  earth  were 
twice  as  heavy  as  it  is,  our  weights  would  be 
doubled. 

The  bodies  in  the  solar  system  are  many, 
and  very  different  in  size  and  density.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  able  to  make  a  journey 
amongst  the  other  planets  and  their  satellites, 
that  compose  this  system,  we  should  have 
some  strange  experiences  i  n  the  matter  of  our 
weight.  Our  nearest  neighbor,  the  moon, 
is  only  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  size  of  the 
earth.  A  man,  therefore,  whose  weight 
here  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
would  find  his  lunar  weight  to  be  only  three 
pounds.  If  he  should  retain  his  muscular 
strength,  what  mighty  leaps  he  could  make 
on  her  surface.  Old  Mother  Earth  is  ex- 
tremely careful  lest  some  of  her  children 
should  get  too  far  away,  at  least  in  the  flesh. 
She  has  a  way  of  reaching  out  with  her 
invisible  hands  and  bringing  back  with  much 
energy  any  one  that  happens  to  stray.  On 
the  moon,  however,  if  returning  to  a  home 
of  four  or  five  stories  in  height,  with  our 
latch  key  lost  or  forgotten,  it  would  be  easy 
to  spring  high  enough  to  enter  at  any 
window  of  the  building  ;  or  if  we  were  in  a 
hurry  to  catch  a  train  w  e  might  make  a  short 
cut  by  jumping  over  the  house  in  our  path. 
The  earth's  gravity  is  sufficient  to  cause  a 


body  starting  from  a  state  of  rest  to  fall  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet  during  the  first  second. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  body  would  have 
acquired  a  velocity  of  about  thirty-t  wo  feet 
per  second.  Since  the  nioon  has  a  force  of 
gravity  of  only  one  sixty-fourth  of  that  of 
the  earth,  a  body  falling  there  would  during 
the  first  second  pass  through  only  about 
three  inches,  and  acquire  a  speed  per  second 
of  six  inches.  Hence,  if  a  person  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  from  a  balloon,  he 
would  have  to  be  at  an  enormous  altitude  in 
order  to  hurt  himself. 

Some  of  the  bodies  that  are  called  asteroids 
are  only  a  few  miles  in  diameter.  If  a  strong 
man  should  visit  one  of  them,  he  could  kick  it 
bo  far  away  from  him  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  miss  several  of  his  regular  meals. 

Many  people  amuse  themselves  wondering 
whet  her  any  other  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem are  inhabited  and  what  fashion  of  beings 
live  upon  them.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
four  enormous  planets  that  are  farthest  from 
the  sun  can  have  no  such  beings  as  those 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  The  planet 
Jupiter,  for  example,  has  a  volume  of  over 
thirteen  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth, 
and  although  its  density  is  not  so  great  as 
the  earth's,  the  weight  of  a  man  like  one  of 
us  would  undoubtedly  be  enormous.  He 
could  not  support  his  own  weight  standing 
erect.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  texture  of  his  body  should  be 
very  ghostlike  indeed. 

Of  the  inner  planets,  Venus  resembles  the 
earth  more  closely  than  any  other  planet. 
Her  diameter,  7,800  miles,  is  only  a  trifle 
less  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  believed 
that  she  turns  on  her  axis  once  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  Her  seasons  very  closely 
resemble  our  own,  and  during  their  changes 
the  telescope  reveals  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  snow  at  her  poles.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  exchange  worlds  with  the  people  ' 
that  possibly  live  there,  we  should  perhaps 
find  ourselves  very  comfortably  situated,  and 
our  surroundings  very  similar  to  those  we 
now  have. 
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THERE  is  no  community  in  the  world 
so  exclusive  a6  the  inhabitants  of  China, 
the  "Flowery  Kingdom."  Across  her 
northern  frontier,  dividing  her  from  the 
Russian  empire,  is  the  Great  Wall,  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  in  length,  erected 
in  the  dim  past  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  A  line  of  separation,  divi- 
ding her  from  the  civilized  world  far  more 
effectually  than  any  barrier  of  earth  and 
stone,  has  been  drawn  around  her  entire 
boundary  by  the  natural  temperament  and 
habit  of  exclusiveness  of  the  people.  In  a 
wall  there  are  gates,  there  may  be  breaches  ; 
its  materials  are  perishable,  and  its  guardians 
may  be  faithless  ;  but  whence  shall  come  the 
power  which  shall  reverse  or  even  modify 
natural  characteristics,  as  unchangeable  as 
the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  or  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  ? 

China  now  finds  herself  assailed  in  all 
directions.  The  powers  of  the  world  are 
clamoring  at  her  gates,  demanding  a  share  in 
the  wealth  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
her,  and  which  is  still  sealed  up  within  her 
territory  instead  of  being  diffused  through 
the  channels  of  commerce  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  her  own  people  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  Great  Britian  at  her  colony 
of  Hongkong  on  the  southern  coast,  and  at 
Rurmah  on  the  southwest ;  France  at  Ton- 
quin  on  the  south  ;  Russia  at  the  north  ; 
Japan  within  easy  sail  of  the  eastern  shores  ; 
Germany  at  her  newly  acquired  possession 
of  Kiao-chau  on  the  coast,  are  all  exerting 
pressure  on  the  compact  mass  of  China  ; 
while  America  stretches  out  her  hands  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  inviting  trade  and  com- 
merce to  flow  towards  the  New  World. 
China  gives  way  reluctantly.  She  is  not  dis- 
posed to  fight.  Her  population  is  enormous, 
but  she  is  not  prepared  to  offer  organized 
resistance ;  and  statesmen  still  say  of  her, 
as  they  said  fifty  years  ago,  that  she  will 
yield  nothingto  reason  but  everything  to  fear. 

The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  to  the  efforts 
of  other  nations  to  establish  relations  with 
them  has  not  usually  taken  the  form  of  direct 
and  open  warfare,  although  at  times  they 


have  been  obliged  to  take  to  arms  as  a  last 
resort,  and  that  unsuccessfully.  They  have 
had  recourse  to  such  means  as  the  breach 
of  treaty  obligations,  and  cruel  and  treach- 
erous attacks  on  the  persons  of  foreigners, 
either  merchants  or  Christian  missionaries  ; 
and  in  pursuing  this  course  they  have  over- 
reached themselves,  and  failed  to  accomplish 
their  end.  China  labors  under  the  dis- 
advantage, which  is  almost  paralyzing  at  a 
great  national  crisis,  of  having  a  population 
of  various  races,  with  varying  languages  and 
interests.  They  are  united  by  no  strong 
national  sentiment,  the  central  government 
which  controls  their  intercourse  wit  h  foreign 
nations  is  corrupt  and  ignorant,  and,  like  a 
feeble  old  man,  desires  only  to  live  out  its 
days  in  undisturbed  quiet.  "  Peace  at  any 
price"  is  the  cry  with  which  such  rulers 
naturally  meet  all  demands. 

The  unjust  dealing  of  a  century  or  more, 
since  the  merchants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany began  to  trade  with  China,  resulted  in 
war  with  the  British  in  1840,  and  Hongkong 
was  ceded  to  the  victors.  About  the  same 
time  the  persecution  of  French  Christian 
missionaries  in  Annam.a  tributary  kingdom 
to  the  south  of  China,  led  to  the  acquisition 
by  France  of  provinces  there,  and  her  power 
has  gradually  spread  until,  after  several  con- 
flicts, she  now  virtually  holds  Annam, 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin,  form- 
ing together  a  very  large  territory,  and  she 
is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  her  hold  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Again, 
during  the  past  year  an  attack  on  Christian 
teachers  has  exposed  China  to  danger.  The 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries  afforded 
to  their  government  the  opportunity  of  de- 
manding, as  compensation  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  future  good  faith,  the  cession  of  a  tract  of 
land  which  should  supply  the  much  desired 
basis  for  trade  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  She 
claimed  and  China  has  yielded  Kiao-chau 
Bay,  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles. 

Russia  makes  her  demands  on  China  on 
different  grounds.    After  the  close  of  the 
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China-Japanese  war  in  1895,  Russia  stepped 
in  and  protected  China  from  some  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  her  defeat  by  refusing 
to  permit  Japan  to  keep  the  province,  which 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  war,  was  here 
by  conquest.  Naturally,  Russia  wants  her 
wages  for  this  service,  and  they  are  high  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  done. 
Russia  needs  a  port  on  the  Pacific.  Her 
own  meet  aoutherniy  port,  Vladivostok, 
is  icebound  during  the  winter  months,  bat 
China  has  fine  harbors  which  supply  the 


conditions  sought  for  by  Russia.  They  are 
open  all  the  year  round ;  they  are  or  can  be 
fortified ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  would 
make  a  suitable  terminus  for  the  railway  now 
rapidly  advancing  eastward,  which  will  soon 
connect  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Pacific-  Two 
of  these  northern  ports,  Ta-lien-wan  and  Port 
Art  bur,  ha  ve  just  been  made  over  to  Russia  on 
a  nominal  lease  of  twenty-five  yean,  with 
rights  over  the  adjacent  lands.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  how  much  chance  China  has  of  ever 
again  including  them  in  her  dominions. 
The  war  with  Japan  has  rendered  China 


vulnerable  in  another  respect.  It  was  a  very 
costly  war,  hero  wn  national  losses  were  great, 
and  she  has  to  pay  to  her  conquerors  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  an  indemnity  for  injuries 
done  to  them.  She  is  poor  ;  her  people  are 
industrious,  but  they  live  closely  up -to  the 
limit  of  their  means,  and  have  little  to  spare 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  war  debt.  Now, 
China  feels  the  effect  of  her  short-sighted 
policy  in  the  discouragement  of  foreign 
trade.  Her  commerce  is  comparatively  bo 
small  that  she  could  not  hope  to  raise  enough 

for  her  needs  by  means 
of  customs  duties.  She 
had  to  borrow  the 
money,  and  that  at 
once,  for  her  creditor 
would  not  wait.  Japan 
wants  the  millions 
which  are  due  to  her, 
in  order  to  strengthen 
her  army  and  her 
navy,  and  to  prepare 
defences  against  future 
dangers.  No  Euro- 
pean nation  would 
lend  the  money  with- 
out security,  for  Chi- 
nese promises  to  pay, 
in  the  simple  form  of 
an  I.  0.  V.,  would  not 
be  acceptable. 

The  moneyed  rulers 
of  Europe  were  not 
unwilling  to  lend ;  in 
fact,  some  of  them 
showed  uncommon 
anxiety  to  take  part 
in  the  supply  of  the 
required  sum;  and 
the  various  offers 
were  accompanied  by 
different  stipulations. 
In  some  cases  the  prac- 
tical demand  was  for 
cession  of  territory, 
the  division  of  this  valuable  and  fertile  land 
amongst  ambitious  nations.  But  interna- 
tional jealousies  interfered  with  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  loan  of  $KO,iKX>,000  was  finally 
made  by  an  English  and  a  German  bank  as 
a  private  commercial  transaction.  With  a 
view  to  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  ultimately  of  the  principal  of  the  debt, 
(treat  Britain  has  arranged  with  China  that 
more  treaty  ports  shall  be  established,  that 
Chinese  rivers  shall  be  open  to  foreign  steam- 
boats, and  that  the  position  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  customs  shall  be  held  by 
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a  British  subject,  as  long  as  British  trade  in 
that  country  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
power. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  with  China  in  1S96  was  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  other 
countries  put  together.  Vast  sums  of  money 
are  invested  in  this  trade,  and  its  diminu- 
tion would  materially  damage  the  British 
empire.  It  is  far  more  to  her  advantage  that 
fresh  ports  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
world,  and  that  facilities  for  commerce 
should  be  enlarged,  than  that  she  should 
acquire  a  slice  of  the  country.  Her  policy 
in  China  is  that  of  an  open  door,  and  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  commercial 
nations.  If,  however,  other  nations  obtain 
important  concessions  of  territory  she  will 
doubtless  claim  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Great 
Britain  alone  amongst  nations  believes  in 
and  practices  free  trade  ;  and  therefore  she 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  port  of  China  closed 
to  her  ships  and  merchants,  or  to  those  of 
any  other  country-  The  United  StateB  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  this  condition  at  the 
present  crisis,  and  sees  that  under  the  system 
of  free  trade  the  ports  of  China  will  be  open 
to  her  8 hips  as  widely  as  to  those  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  not  be  reserved  for 
the  benefit  of  one  country  in  particular. 

The  treaty  ports  are  at  present  twenty-six 
in  number,  and  are  scattered  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  great  waterways  of  China.  In 
these  ports,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
country,  foreigners  are  permitted  by  law  to 
reside  and  to  own  houses,  and  here  alone 
traffic  in  foreign  merchandise  and  barter 
of  native  for  foreign  produce  can  take 
place.  These  gateways  have  been  gradually 
and  somewhat  grudgingly  opened  by  the 
Chinese.  Five  were  ceded  in  1842  as  a 
condition  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  right  of  entry  to  other 
towns  well  situated  for  purposes  of  trade. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  treaty  ports 
is  very  small,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
10,000  persons  :  and  of  these  three-sevenths 
are  British,  and  one-seventh  are  American. 
Thus,  more  than  one-half  are  English-speak- 
ing people,  and  the  use  of  that  language  for 
purposes  of  trade  is  yearly  increasing 
amongst  the  Chinese.  A  tariff,  fixed  by 
treaty  with  the  British  government,  and 
limited  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
goods,  is  levied  on  all  foreign  merchandise 
brought  into  the  treaty  ports,  and  in  1S«W> 
the  sum  realized  by  the  government  from 
this  source  was  nearly  nineteen  million  dol- 


lars. This  does  not  represent  the  whole  tax 
to  which  foreign  goods  are  liable,  for  duty 
can  be  and  is  assessed  whenever  merchan- 
dise crosses  the  frontier  of  any  one  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  into  which  China  is 
divided.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from  this 
practice  if  it  prevailed  between  the  States  of 
this  country,  which  correspond  in  many 
respects  to  the  provinces  of  China. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many has  each  its  plan  for  bringing  rail- 
roads into  China.  The  one  already  in  course 
of  construction  by  the  British  starts  from 
Mandalay,  in  Burmah,  and  will  pass  through 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  to  the 
valley  of  the  great  river  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  French  are  planning  a  railroad  through 
Tonquin  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Red 
River,  also  in  the  province  of  Yunnan ; 
while  the  Russian  Northern  Railroad  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Germany  has 
schemes  for  railroads  radiating  in  various 
directions  from  her  new  possession,  Kiao- 
chau  Bay. 

Means  of  communication  in  China  are 
very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  modern 
commerce.  There  are  no  good  roads,  only 
one  important  canal,  and  no  steamboats 
on  the  fine  rivers.  All  these  must  come 
with  the  advent  of  the  foreigner,  and 
in  addition  to  these  material  improvements 
there  must  be  an  approach  to  a  fair  and 
uniform  taxation,  and  the  administration  of 
equal  justice  to  all,  instead  of  the  systems 
which  now  prevail,  by  means  of  which  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  and  largely 
irresponsible  class.  If  these  changes  take 
place,  China  will  inevitably  cease  to  be  a 
sealed  treasure  house,  as  she  gradually, 
however  unwillingly,  admits  the  hated 
"  barbarian  "  within  her  precincts. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  would  not 
be  so  much  anxiety  to  establish  relations 
between  the  Orient  and  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  if  it  were  not  certain 
that  the  natural  and  manufactured  products 
of  China  are  many  and  valuable.  Her  min- 
eral wealth  is  great,  especially  in  the  south 
and  west,  though  the  mines  have  as  yet 
been  very  little  worked.  Coal,  iron,  lead, 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  all  await  the 
enterprising  modern  worker  ;  while  Chinese 
porcelain,  silk,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  and— last,  but 
not  least— firecrackers  are  well  known. 
"China  is  not  dead  yet";  but  she  must 
arouse  herself,  and  submit  to  the  modem 
medical  treatment  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  her  kind,  or  she  may  find  that 
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the  more  painful  surgical  operations  of  par- 
tition and  dismemberment  will  be  inflicted 
upon  her  by  her  impatient  neighbors,  against 
her  will  and  without  her  consent.  The  out- 
look in  the  Far  East  is  gloomy  and  threat- 
ening.   At  the  end  of  March  five  navies  are 


assembling  their  forces  in  the  Yellow  Sea  ; 
China's  future,  her  very  existence  as  an 
independent  nation,  may  be  at  stake  ;  and 
the  war  cloud  now  brooding  over  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  has  its  counterpart  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 


DAINTY  DESSERTS.* 

Mrs,  Henry  Esmond 

RoYAI.    Pi' l>1>  I  NO — -A  M ltlt< >Sl  V — Sl'< >V<iK  Ca  K K  — Cll  AKI.OTTE    Hi  SHE     LEMON  TaKTS -l>EKr-I>IKll 

AriM.K  Tie  With  Hum  Sau  k. 


Royal  I'lt'filitiy. — Line  a  pudding  dish  with 
a  nice  pie  crust  (as  the  receipt  for  crust 
has  been  given  before,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it  );  stand  it  in  the  oven  and  par- 
tially cook  it.  Remove  and  spread  rasp- 
berry jam  over  the  crust  about  1  inch 
thick.  Scald  cups  of  milk  ;  beat  3  eggs 
slightly  and  add  to  them  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Pour  on  the  scalded  milk,  mix 
well  and  strain  it  over  the  jam  in  the  pud- 
ding and  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top. 
Set  the  baking  dish  in  a  shallow  pan  which 
has  about  1  inch  of  hot  water  in  it.  Put  in 
the  oven  and  bake  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
custard  is  set.  Remove  from  the  oven  and 
let  it  get  very  cold.  The  reason  for  setting 
any  custard  in  a  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  is 
to  prevent  the  custard  from  separating. 

Amhrwia.—lW]  6  oranges;  grate  }  of  a 
fresh  cocoanut.  Cut  the  oranges  up,  remov- 
ing the  stringy  membrane  in  the  center. 
Put  a  layer  of  orange  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  dish,  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over ;  then 
a  generous  layer  of  cocoanut.  Continue  in 
this  way  until  the  dish  is  full,  being  careful 
to  have  a  layer  of  cocoanut  on  the  top. 
This  should  lx?  prepared  about  one  hour 
before  serving. 

Spomjf  ( 'ah , — Break  •">  eggs,  scj>arating  the 
white  and  yolks.  Beat  the  yolks  until  they 
are  very  creamy,  then  add  to  them  1  cup  of 
line  granulated  sugar  and  the  rind  and  juice 
of  either  an  orange  or  a  lemon;  l*-at  hard 
with  the  egg  beater,  then  add  1  cup  of  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  4  times.  1V>  not  beat 
the  flour  in,  but  fold  it  in  very  lightly,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  air  escaping  which  has  Iteen 
beaten  into  the  eggs  and  sugar.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  the  whites  and  beat  them 
tirij  stiff — until  they  an*  quite  dry.  Fold 
them  into  the  first  .mixture  as  quickly  as 
you  can.    Pour  into  a  pan  which  has  quite 


a  thick  paper  in  the  bottom.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  butter  the  paper  when  there 
is  no  butter  in  the  cake.  The  pan  with  a 
chimney  in  the  center  is  better  for  sponge 
or  angel  cake  than  the  ordinary  loaf-cake 
pan,  as  the  cake  is  so  deep  in  the  center  that 
it  is  apt  to  fall,  and  sometimes  the  center 
will  be  almost  raw  when  the  rest  of  the 
cake  is  done.  When  the  chimney  pan  is 
used  the  heat  has.  a  chance  to  get  to  the 
middle  of  the  cake  as  well  as  to  the  bottom 
and  sides. 

Charlotte  Raw. — Line  a  moderately  deep 
dish  with  either  ladyfingers  or  slices  of 
sponge  cake.  Flavor  3  cups  of  sweet  cream 
with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  or  i  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla.  Beat  until  very  stiff  w  ith  an 
egg  beater  ;  sweeten  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar  and  beat  again.  Pour  into 
the  dish  lined  with  cake  and  stand  it  away 
to  get  cold.  As  there  is  no  gelatine  ttsed  in 
making  this  it  is  very  easily  and  quickly 
made. 

Is  nam  Tart*. — The  crust  for  these  tarts  is 
a  rich,  short,  pie  crust  (the  receipt  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  number).  Small 
cake  pans  may  be  used  or  the  crust  may  be 
cut  with  a  cookie  cutter,  and  the  edge 
moistened  with  cold  water,  and  a  strip  put 
on  around  the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
a  very  delicate  brown.  Put  into  either  a 
bowl  set  in  hot  w  ater  or  into  a  double  boiler, 
1  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  the  juice  of  2 
lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  a 
In-aping  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  3  eggs 
slightly  beaten.  Mix  well,  and  set  on  the 
fire,  where  the  water  in  the  pan  or  under 
part  of  the  double  boiler  will  boil  steadily. 
Stir  constantly  until  the  lemon  mixture 
thickens — it  will  take  about  20  minutes. 
When  it  is  cool,  put  1  tablespoonful  into 
each  of  the  tart  shells.    This  lemon  filling 
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may  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  mason  jar. 
Large  pies  may  be  made  with  this  same 
mixture  ;  it  takes  just  twice  the  receipt  for 
a  large  pie  and  the  whites  of  2  eggs  should 
be  kept  out  for  the  meringue  for  the  top. 
Beat  stiff  and  add  2  teaspoonftils  of  sugar ; 
heap  on  the  top  of  the  pie,  and  set  in  a  hot 
oven  until  a  delicate  brown. 

UreffDhh  Apph-  Pi,.—  Pare  6  or  8  good- 
!>ized  apples  ;  cut  them  in  quarters  and  put 
them  in  a  pudding  dish.  .Sprinkle  4  cup  of 
sugar  over  them  and  put  little  bite  of  butter 
on  top.  Cover  with  a  plate  and  hake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  3  hours  ;  the  apples  will 


have  a  red,  transparent  look,  like  quinces. 
Now,  sprinkle  cinnamon  over  the  apples  and 
cover  with  a  thin  pie  crust.  Return  to  the 
oven  and  bake  until  the  crust  is  a  delicate 
brown.  Serve  hot,  with  a  hard  sauce,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

fiaucr. — Cream  1  good-sixed  tablespoonful 
of  butter ;  add  J  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  Beat  until 
foamy,  then  add  1  tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
or  1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  ;  mix  well ;  turn 
into  a  shallow  dish  and  smooth  over  the 
top,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  nutmeg.  Let 
it  get  very  cold. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  IN  NEW  YORK 


MADISON  Square  Garden,  in  New  York, 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  exhibits 
of  an  important  character,  and  the 
Klectrical  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
there  from  the  2d  to  the  31st  of  this  month, 
promises  to  be  a  very  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  the  present  state  of 
the  electrical  art. 

Many  special  features  are  being  prepared, 
both  in  the  way  of  exhibits  of  apparatus 
and  processes,  and  also  in  exhibits  of  skill. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention  a 
marvelous  collection  of  galvanoplastic  work, 
representing  the  labor  of  many  years,  by 
Mr.  H.  V.  Parsel!,  a  well  known  banker  of 
New  York  City,  and  an  enthusiast  in  this 
line.  These  pieces,  some  being  as  large  as 
25  inches  by  25  inches,  are  not  only  repro- 
ductions of  famous  works  of  art,  but  also 
reproductions  of  life. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  will  be  the 
mounted  relics  of  the  ill  fated  eagles  who, 
while  enjoying  a  siesta,  perched  on  a  high- 
potential  long-distance  transmission  line, 
became  involved  in  a  heated  discussion. 
Their  remains,  consisting  of  their  beaks 
and  talons,  have  been  preserved  by  Mr. 
<H?o.  I*.  Low,  an  electrical  engineer  of  San 
Francisco,  and  will  be  exhibited  as  an 
example  showing  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
the  laws  governing  high-tension  circuits. 

One  of  the  most  practical  exhibits,  and 
one  that  will  probably  attract  the  greatest 


amount  of  attention  from  railroad  men,  will 
he  a  working  model  of  the  third-rail  system, 
which  has  been  operated  so  successfully  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  The  model  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  of  single  and  double  track,  of 
three-inch  gauge,  upon  which  a  train  of  cars 
will  run  continuously,  picking  up  the  cur- 
rent from  the  third  rail,  operating  the 
signals  and  switches,  and  working  exactly  as 
a  regular  train  on  the  railroad  in  question. 

Besides  these  and  many  other  specimens 
of  apparatus,  there  will  take  place  exhibits 
of  skill.  Mr.  Fred.  Catlin  has  completed  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  telegraphic 
tournament,  which  promises  some  exciting 
times.  Mr.  .1.  H.  Bunnell,  whose  instru- 
ment* are  very  familiar  to  telegraph  opera- 
tors, is  setting  up  the  necessary  equipment 
of  telegraphic  apparatus  and  auxiliary  appli- 
ances. He  has  been  instrumental  in  getting 
up  an  "old  timer's  class,"  in  which  race  he 
himself  will  lie  an  active  participant. 

The  preceding  is  merely  an  intimation  of 
what  we  may  expect  to  find.  All  of  the 
leading  electrical  concerns  will  be  found  to 
be  w«*ll  represented,  both  personally  and  by 
exhibits.  The  New  York  Klectrical  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  the  affair  is  to  be  held, 
is  deserving  of  hearty  thanks  for  its  enter- 
prise, and  of  congratulation  for  the  unmista- 
kable signs  of  success,  which  are  already 
apparent. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  subscriber  has  sent  us  the  following 
letter. 

Kditor  Home  Study  Magazine  : 

I  notice  your  foot  note  to  the  article 
on  "Dainty  Dessert*"  on  page  129  of  the 
current  volume  of  your  paper.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise  that 
any  one  should  have  found  fault,  in  the  man- 
ner you  state,  with  this  department  of  the 
magazine,  and  want  to  express  my  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  stand  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  strangely  incon- 
gruous in  any  one  to  indorse  a  magazine 
because  it  enables  its  readers  to  get  a  better 
"  living,"  so  to  speak,  and  then  to  find  fault 
with  it  when  it  attempts  to  show  how  that 
"  living,"  when  got,  may  be  turned  to  best 
advantage  ;  for  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced, 
from  considerable  observation,  that  there  is 
more  crudity  shown  in  spending  money  than 
in  earning  it ;  so  that,  taking  the  food 
department  of  domestic  economy  as  the  sub- 
ject, no  matter  how  weU  we  have  done  in 
selecting  the  raw  materials  of  our  food,  if 
they  are  spoiled  in  the  preparing,  the  money 
is  thrown  away  to  a  large  extent  and  our 
capacity  to  earn  a  living  reduced  to  the  same 
extent. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  suitable  and  impor- 
tant topic  for  this  department  of  the  maga- 
zine, a  serial  treatise,  with  tables,  on  the 
food  values  of  the  various  materials  used 
for  food. 

There  is  also,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sociological 
side  to  this  matter  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  unify  the  interests  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  family  by  making  them 
both  scientific — teaching  them,  for  instance, 
that  the  chemistry  of  cooking  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  factory,  and,  by  each  knowing 
something  of  the  other's  business  in  the 
larger  sense,  result  in  greater  helpfulness  and 
sympathy.     T.  S.,  Saginaw,  E.  Mich. 

March  25,  1898. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  such  a  letter  as 
this,  and  to  know  that  our  efforts  are  appreci- 
ated. The  sentiments  are  an  echo  of  our 
own  and  we  certainly  could  not  have 
expressed  them  better. 

We  like  to  feel  that  each  of  our  subscri- 


bers is  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  that,  in 
endeavoring  to  please  each  one,  we,  at  any 
rate,  satisfy  the  majority.  Criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  always  a  help  to  us. 


THE  Mining  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  its  last  number  an- 
nounced the  review  of  an  exceedingly 
valuable  work  for  all  our  mine  employees,  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Industrial  Statistics,  which  contains  an 
article  by  the  former  chief,  A.  8.  Bo  lies,  on 
"The  Liability  of  Employers  to  Employees." 
This  book  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
soon,  and  is  of  considerable  importance 
for  all  who  wish  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

Lubricants,   Oils,   and  Grkasks.  Their 
r   Composition,  Uses,  and  Manikacturk. 
By  Iltyd  I.  Redwood.    Published  by 
Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  item  in  a  power 
plant  in  connection  with  which  the  owner 
is  more  often  or  more  readily  deceived  than 
that  of  lubricants. 

He  generally  has  to  take  the  word  of  the 
seller  as  to  the  quality  and  fitness  of  his 
wares.  Railroads  and  other  large  users  are 
beginning  to  see  this,  and  have  accordingly, 
established  laboratories  where,  among  other 
materials,  their  lubricants  are  rigorously 
tested. 

The  present  book,  by  a  well  known  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  shows  what  tests  may  be 
relied  upon,  and  also  what  are  in  themselves 
insufficient.  Information  is  also  given  as  to 
testing  for  adulteration. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  manufacture  of 
lubricants ;  also  a  table  of  50  kinds  and 
grades  of  oil,  showing  their  specific  gravity, 
viscosity,  and  other  properties,  and  in  an 
appendix  are  given  results  of  extensive  ex- 
periments showing  the  action  of  various 
oils  on  the  chief  engineering  metals. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  honest  oil 
dealers  about,  if  the  consumer  only  happens 
to  hit  on  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  provided  with  a  little  outside 
help,  such  as  this  book  affords. 
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<157>  Please  explain  a  sure  method  of  reading  an 
ordinary  water  meter.      A.  E.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  v. 

Ax*.- The  method  of  reading  the  dials  is  about  the 
same  in  all  kind*  of  meters.  The  aceomjianylng 
figure  Knows  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  dials. 
The  figure  tn  lie  taken  Is  always  that  one  which  the 
pointer  ha*  Just  passed,  but  not  the  one  which  it  is 
approaching.  The  figure  which  is  indicated  upon 
the  dial,  marked  10.  is  written  first :  that  la,  in  the 
nniT »  place.  To  the  left  of  this  put  down  the  figure 


Indicated  upon  the  dial  marked  100;  to  the  left  of 
that  put  down  the  figure  indicated  by  the  dial 
marked  1,000,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  dials  in  the  figure 
Indicate  47.806  cubic  feet.  The  small  dial,  marked 
tmr  foot.  Indicates  only  fractions  of  a  cubic  foot.  To 
find  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  meter  in  a  certain  time,  read  the  meter  before 
and  after  the  water  has  passed  through,  and  subtract 
the  first  reading  from  the  second  reading. 

• 
*  * 

(158)  (a)  What  is  the  best  way  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  any  place  to  the  nearct  minute?  (6)  In 
a  book  in  mv  possession  the  following  example  is 
given:  "On  the  *th  day  of  May,  1854,  at  5  h.  33  m. 
33.4  s..  apparent  time,  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower 
limit  was  observed  to  be  15°  40*  57",  the  longitude  of 
the  place  being  80°  45"  W  ;  what  was  the  latitude? 
The  declination  of  the  sun.  at  the  time  of  observation, 
la  found  to  have  been  17°  12',  and  the  true  altitude  of 
his  center  15°  53'  37":  hence.  -  72°  48\  Z=  74° 
V  23".  and  H  -  83°  23'  21".  where  P  Is  the  polar 
di«tance.  /  the  zenith  distance,  and  H  the  horary 
angle."  How  is  the  horary  angle  determined?  ■  Thr 
following  is  a  description  of  the  horary'  angle :  "  The 
horary  angle  of  a  body,  at  any  instant,  is  an  angle  at 
the  pole  of  the  equator,  contained  by  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  body  and  the  meridian  passing 
through  the  place  of  observation.  It  measures  the 
Ume  between  the  instant  of  observation  and  the 
Instant  of  the  body's  passage  over  the  meridian  of 
the  observer."  Is  the  horary  angle  'J00  minus  the 
number  of  degrees  which  the  sun  makes  in  ita 


approach  to  the  meridian,  or  90°  minus  the  numl>er 
of  degrees  since  the  sun  was  at  the  meridian,  as  the 
earth  revolves  from  noon  to  6  p.  m.  T 

F.  195,  cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

■  Am.— (a)  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  the  place. 
Let  I  be  the  latitude,  and  ht  and  Aj  the  greatest  and 
the  least  altitudes,  respectively,  of  a  circumpolar  star 
whose  polar  distance  is  p.  Then.  /  =  /i,-p.  and 
/  —  A,  +  p  ;  whence,  2  /  =  At  +  a,,  and  /  =  J( A,  +  A,). 
The  altitudes  A,  and  A,  are  easily  measured  with  an 
ordinary  transit :  they  should  be  corrected  for 
refraction.  Corrections  for  refraction  are  given  in 
several  books  of  tables,  and  in  astronomical  books  ; 
also  in  good  books  on  surveying.  A  convenient 
approximate  formula  for  finding  the  correction  for 
refraction  is  r  =  58  cot  A.  where  A  is  the  observed 
altitude  and  r  is  the  correction  for  refraction,  in 
m  ;  this  correction  is  to  be  subtracted  from  A. 
(6)  and  (ri  The  horary  angle,  more  commonly  called 
hmir  anglr,  of  a  heavenly  body,  with  respect  to  an 
observer,  is  the  angle  between  the  meridian  of  the 
observer  and  the  meridian  passing  through  the  body  ; 
or  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  two  great  circles 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  one 
through  the  observer  and  the  other  through  the 
body.  The  hour  angle  Is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the 
equator  included  between  the  two  circles.  As  an 
apjxirrnl  solar  day  Is  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive passages  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian, 
the  sun  describes  360°  in  24  apparent  hours,  or  15°  In 
1  apparent  hour.  The  sun's  hour  angle  tn  degrees  Is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  apparent  time  in  hours  mul- 
tiplied by  15.  Thus,  In  your  example,  the  apparent 
time  -  5.5593  hours,  and  //  -  5.5593  X  15  83.3893 
degrees  83°  28'  21".  The  declination  Is  taken  from 
the  "Nautical  Almanac,"  or  a  similar  publication. 
The  otwerved  altitude  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sun's 
disk  (15° 40*  57")  must  be  corrected  first  for  refraction, 
t'slng  the  formula  given  above,  and  taking  the 
cotangent  of  15°  41',  which  is  near  enough,  we  get 
r  -  58  x  3.562  -  206.596"  =  3'  27".  Corrected  alti- 
tude -  15°  40"  57"  —  3'  27"  =  15°  37'  30".  The  angular 
semi-diameter  of  the  sun  is  about  16',  which,  added 
to  the  corrected  altitude  of  the  lower  limit,  gives 
15°  53'  30".  A  more  exact  value  is  found  by  taking 
r  from  a  table.  Froin  one  before  us  we  find  that  the 
value  of  r,  for  altitude  16°,  Is  3'  20".  Using  this  value, 
instead  of  the  calculated  one,  we  get  15°  53'  37"  for 
the  true  altitude  of  the  sun's  center.  The  zenith 
distance  lielug  the  complement  of  the  altitude,  we 
have,  Z  =  90°  -  15°  53'  37"  74°  0»i'  23".  The  declina- 
tion (f  distance  of  «un  from  equator;  therefore. 
J>  —  90°  -  d  -  90°  — 17°  12'  -  72°  48'.  To  find  latitude 
/  we  have,  calling  A  the  corrected  altitude. 

sin  A  =  sin  <f  sin  I    cos  d  cos  /  cos  //.  (1) 
Assume  an  auxiliary  augle  a  such  that 

sin  >/     1'  sin  i,  (2) 
and  cos  <f  cos  7/     I  coax,  (9) 

k  being  a  coefficient  that  can  be  easily  determined. 


Note.— For  conditions  to  lie  otjserved  by  subscriliers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  de{«rt- 
ment.  see  advertising  page  IV. 
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but  wh«w  vuliie  Is  not  needed.  Substituting  in  (1). 
we  Ki  t 

win  A  =--  l(sin  /  sin  j-  -  cos  /  cos  x)     k  oi»i/-  / y. 

sin  h      sin  h  sin  / 
whence,  cos  U  --  x\  ^       .    ,  c 4  > 

k  Kin  '/ 

from  which  </     ^i.nnd  therefore  /,  can  be  found. 

Substituting   known    values,  we    have,  from  (2* 

and  (3t, 

Kin  'I  tun  >l         tan  17°  1." 

tan  jr 


COS  d  <*w  ?/       cos  // 

j-  -  fi".<°:t.V  ."w>" 


«»  83°  mi'  21" 


sin  j;. w:i7"  sin  r.-ip  s.v  r.T.v 
rt  sin  17°  12' 


From  t  l.i,  cos  </ 

whence./      j-  -  ±  241°  W  21".  and  /  22'  W. 

nearly,  or  3V°  49'  37".  nearly.  Am  latitude  cannot  be 
greater  than  we  must  take,  for  the  lirxt  value. 
ISP  /  =  imp  -  w°22f  _  HP  37' 41".  The  reason 
why  the  value  of  </  s)  has  a  doutile  sign  is  that 
oob  (--a)  eos(+n).  For  other  definitions  and  for- 
mulae relating  to  this  subject,  see  answer  to  ques- 
tion Vis  in  the  January,  1«<H,  number  of  Home  Stihy 

MAGAZINE. 

» 
•  * 

<  1>J)  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  of  an  armature 
with  10  slot*.  Will  you  klndlv  Instruct  me  how  to 
wind  It?  K.  ft.  O..  Wuupun,  Wis. 

A ns  -  After  having  figured  the  proper  size  and 
length  of  the  wire  to  be  contained  in  the  slots 
;.*.  If.  .1.  /J.  etc..  the  winding  may  be  done  according 


to  the  diagram,  in  which  /,  ?.  in,  !;t  nre  the  com- 
mutator liar*.  The  full  lines  represent  cross-cniinec- 
llons  on  the  commutator  end  of  the  armatun-,  and 
the  dotted  lines  represent  the  cross  connections  at  the 
hack  end  of  the  armature,  one  section  of  the  arma 
ture  Is  wound  by  starting  at  a  commutator  Uir.  say  1, 
around  to  .'.  to  J.  and  back  to  /  ond  .i  as  many  turns 
as  required,  and  then  to  commutator  Uir  '..  The 
other  sections  are  wound  on  in  consecutive  order,  as 
the  numerals  indicate. 

* 
*  • 

(160)  Will  you  please  explain  the  theoretical 
method  of  determining  the  required  heating  surface 
of  steam  radiators?  It  is,  I  believe, customary  prac- 
tice  to  allow  atmut  1  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
to  every'  SO  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  with  steam  pres- 
sure of  only  a  few  pound*.  How  can  I  reduce  the 
hcatiuR  surface  required,  by  Increasing  the  steam 
pressure"  .1.  I>.  S.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ASH.  Compute  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  walls, 
windows,  doors,  etc.,  and  by  ventilation,  if  any  ; 
then  provide  enough  radiation  to  counteract  the 
total  loss.  To  do  this  you  may  refer  to  the  following 


table  of  coefficient*,  which  states  the  loan  of  heat 
through  1  square  foot  of  ttie  material,  |«er  degree 
F.  difference  In  temperature  between  the  air  against 
the  inside  and  that  against  the  outside  surface  of 
the  materia),  in  British  thermal  units  per  hour. 
TAB  IK. 

CHARACTER  OF  StKFArR.  Per  llour. 

Window  glass  (single)  .77H 

Skylight  (single)      I. US 

Brick  walls,  4  Inches  thick 
Brick  walls.  S  inches  thick 
Brick  walls.  12  Inches  thick 


.68 
.4« 

.32 

Outer  doors  .42 

.0S3 
.124 
.104 
.145 


.1 


Floors  (wooden  beams  planked) 
Floors.  ( fireproof) 
ceilings  (wooden  beams  planked) 
Ceilings  (fireproof) 

First-class  wooden  walls,  lathed,  plastered, 
sheathed,  on  studding  covered  with  building 
|«M>er  and  weather  boarded 
Having  determined  the  total  loss  of  heat  in  B.T.  C. 
per  hour  from  the  apartments  to  be  heated,  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  required 
can  lie  computed  by  dividing  the  total  heat  l<»t  per 
hour  by  the  number  of  B.  T.  V.  which  will  1* 
emitted  In  one  hour  from  the  class  of  surface  you 
Intend  to  use  in  the  radiation.  This  latter  number 
can  be  found  In  the  following  table  : 

TAIILF.  OF  IU. AT  EMISSION. 

Direct  Radiators— Vertical  Tube— Prime  Surface. 


c  t  2  i-  2 


Vertical  Tubes 


Vertical  TuU-s 
Single  Row. 


i 


C  „  it  «  , 

£  s       5  •   40  Inches  24  Inches  40  Inches  24  Inches 
High.       High.   |    High.  High 

B.T.I.  1  B.T.I'.  B.T.I. 


-~     4*  »  z  —        si  kih 

at-xa:5«c     b. T.  I 


100 

1.40 

1.74 

l.GS 

2.27 

120 

l.W 

1.S2 

1.73 

2.:w 

140 

1..VJ 

1  V»» 

1.81 

2.48 

Ift.t 

l.ts 

1  .««M 

l.hs 

2.59 

ISO 

1.73 

2.  OH 

1.% 

2  70 

200 

l.so 

2.14 

2.08 

2.  SO 

220 

l.Sfi 

2.22 

2.11 

2.W 

210 

l.'.H 

1 

2.31 

2.19 

3.01 

The  B.T.  C.  given  in  this  table  is  the  rate  of  heat 
tansmission  for  each  degree  difference  in  temperature. 
F.x ample. -til ven  a  rectangular  room  60  feet  long.  30 
feet  wide,  with  10  feet  ceiling.  All  four  walls  are 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  are  of  brick  » Inches  thick 
The  Hoor  consists  of  wooden  beams  planked,  and 
about  one-hair  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold.  The  ceil- 
ing consist*  of  wooden  beams  planked  and  exposed  to 
a  cold  attic.  There  are  lflsingle-glass  windows  in  the 
walls,  each  window  containing  15  square  feet  of 
glass  surface.  How  many  square  feet  of  single-row 
prime  surface  24  inches  high  will  be  required  to  heat 
the  rooin  to7<>'  during  zero  weather,  using  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure?  Allow  20-  extra  radiation  for 
air  leakage. 

SoLiTioN.-  Heat  losses  through  : 

Windows     lt»  x  l.i  ■  .770  X  70  -  13.036.8  B.  T.  I'. 

Walls  -  |1«|50  +  5«J  -r30  -■301 

Hi  >    15]   v    m,  v  70  -  43.74*2      B.  T.  V. 

'  '  ,  l"   V  -OKI  x  70        4 ,357.50  B.  T.  C. 


Fl«x>r 
Ceiling 


30 


.104  X  70      10.920.    B.  T. 


Total  low  per  hour  72.H*.30B.  T. 

Keferrlng  now  to  the  second  table.  212  -  70  - 


r. 

1-42" 
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being  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
•.team  uml  the  air.  it  follows  that  the  amount  of 

radiation  required  is  *  .      203  sq.  ft,,  nearly. 

Hut  to  thl*  Hiu.Ht  be  added  20-;,  as  stated,  which  gives 
JH  mj.  ft.  an  the  total  auiountof  nuliHtion  required. 
The  aliove  process  holds  good  for  all  temperatures 
and  pressures,  and  is  so  broad  gauged  that  it  takes  In 
nearly  all  conditions,  provided  the  proper  coeffi- 
cient* for  both  the  eoollug  and  the  heating  surfaces 
CU  be  obtained. 

* 
*  » 

1161 )  Fig  1  is  a  sketch  of  an  eccentric  bolt  head, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  turned  off  with  the 
eccentric.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  lay  out  a  tin 
template  which,  when  rolled  up  and  slipjied  over  the 
cylindrical  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  can  tie  used  lo 
mark  off  the  chamfered  head  from. 

II.  M.  H..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ass,—  Draw  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  chamfered 
head,  as  on  Fig.  3  ;  w  it ti  the  dividers,  divide  one-half 
of  the  circle  into  10  equal  parts,  marking  them 

Kkj.  2. 


Pta.  3.  Fm. 
",  to  10.   Project  these  points  down  to  the  ele- 

vation as  show  n.  Then,  as  in  Fig.  -I.  draw  a  horizon- 
tal line  of  indefinite  length,  and  lay  off  upon  it  a 
length  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  lolt  head, 
i. r  ■  .:  mi,  s.246:  hj  is  near  enough  Divide  ihii 
length  into  20  equal  parts,  numbering  them  us  show  n. 
Erect  a  perpendicular  from  each  |K>iut,  and  make  its 
length  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cor  rescinding  per- 
iarticular in  Fig.  3.  Through  the  points  thus  locate*! 
<lmw  the  curve,  and  the  |tlgure  C  ifJt/\o:?  is  the  re- 
quired template. 

*  * 

162)  I  would  like  to  he  informed  as  to  a  remedy 
for  troublesome  echoes  in  a  large  second-floor  room 
that  is  to  be  used  for  social  gatherings.  The  room, 
which  l«  n  ft.  ■  IS  ft.  6  in.  >  1U  ft.  11  In,  high,  is 
plastered  smooth  white,  has  nothing  in  it  at  present 
hut  the  chimney,  gas  fixtures,  and  steam  radiators: 
the  wood  floor  is  unearpcted.  The  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  such  a  meeting  place  does  not  till  much  as  to 


elevation  from  rhior  level,  ami  I  fear  will  not  bo 
enough  to  prevent  the  echo.  I  have  an  undefined 
recollection  that  wires  stretched  somewhere  in  the 
room  would  neutralize  the  echo.  Can  you  recom- 
mend a  simple  and  positive  remedy? 

F.  A.  S  ,  Washington.  D.  C 

Ass.  Rectangular  rooms  with  plain  walls  are 
very  likely  to  tic  productive  of  tnul  echoes,  especially 
when  the  celling  is  lofty.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  glTespecitic  advice  as  to  what  methods  are 
applicable  to  any  particular  case,  without  an  Inspee- 
tton  of  the  room  and  an  experiment  with  iu>  echoes. 
The  most  serious  echoes  being  usually  rellected  from 
the  angles  of  the  room,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
jingles  between  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  be  broken 
by  the  insertion  of  large  plaster  coves,  while  the 
angles  between  the  side  and  end  walls  may  be  sim- 
ilarly treated,  or  the  walls  muy  l>e  hung  with  heavy 
dru|ierics,  which  will  absorb  the  sound,  but  not 
reflect  it.  The  rear  wall  orelsc  the  one  in  frontof  the 
speaker  should  In-  broken  up  by  means  of  piers  or 
niches,  or  even  by  window  or  door  openings,  and 
the  ceiling  should  have  girders 
or  ribs  extending  across  it  to 
prevent  the  reflection  of  sound 
from  it  to  the  side  walls.  W  hen 
the  hall  is  tested  for  echoes,  it 
should  lie  filled  with  people 
to  the  manlier  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  Its  full  capacity,  as 
in  some  cases  a  room  which  Is 
acoustically  perfect  when 
occupied,  has  prominent 
acoustic  defects  when  nearly 
empty. 

* 

*  # 

1163}  (a)  If  natural  gas  is 
being  discharged  from  a  pipe, 
and  a  check-valve  at  the  dis- 
charge end  is  suddenly  closed, 
will  there  tie  any  sliix'k  due 
to  the  sudden  stopping  of  the 
gas,  or  will  the  gas  cti*hum 
itself?  tan  you  tell  me 
of  some  good  books  on  the 
science  of  gases.  es|>eclaltv 
natural  gas?  I  want  a  hook 
that  treat*  of  heat  as  produced 
by  gas  for  furnace  use — the 
pro|ierties  of  air  -  the  results 
of  mixing  air  with  furnace 
gas.  and  so  on.        C.  D.  E. 


Ans.  -id)  There  will  tie  no 
perceptible  shock,  because  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  gas, 
which  produces  a  cushion,  as 
you  suggest.  (6)  "  Petroleum 
and  It*  I'niduels  and  Natural 


*  f  *  i  *  r  * 

MOM«  ITUOT 


i. 

Gas."  by  Win.  T.  Brannl,  price  $7.60. 

* 
*  # 

I16H  In  answer  to  question  -no  in  the  Octoln-r. 
IW,  HoMK  STIHY  Maoazink,  you  give  sketch  of 
radiator  and  connections,  mi)  Is  it  necessary  that 
ejectors  be  placed  in  air  pipes?  If  so,  why?  (6) 
Could  the  loop  lie  constructed  to  work  without  it? 
{r)  Why  is  check-valve  I''  placed  in  horizontal  dis- 
charge pijie?  S,  A.  F  .  Cincinnati.  (). 

Ans.— (n  Since  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  the  com- 
pound gauge  C,  in  the  sketch  referred  to,  and  repro- 
duced here,  is  equal  u>  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  air  in  the  radiator  cannot  flow  to  the 
outer  atmosphere  without  the  assistance  of  some 
apparatus,  such  as  a  pump  or  an  ejector,  like  that 
used  by  W.  II.  sj.  Neither  can  the  loop  be  con- 
veniently charged  with  steam,  unless  an  ejecting 
up|iaratu.s  is  employed  to  remove  the  air.  If  the  air 
is  not  removed  by  force  from  the  steam  loop,  the 
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loop  would  not  start,  and  the  radiator,  consequently, 
would  become  Hooded.  (6)  The  loop  can  be  made  to 
operate  without  the  ass  Ik  Lance  of  the  ejector,  by 
simply  lllllng  it  with  steam  and  then  shutting  off  the 
steam  supply.  When  the  ?team  condenses  in  the 
loop,  the  check-valve  V  will  prevent  air  from  flow- 
ing back  to  the  loop,  and  waterof  condensation  from 
the  radiator  will  consequently  flow  up  the  long  leg 
of  the  loop  in  the  form  of  plugs,  as  It  were,  with 
considerable  steam  space  between  them,  unless,  of 


course,  the  radiator  is  flooded  before  you  try  to 
start  the  loop.  In  such  a  case  the  loop  will  not  work 
unless  the  pressure  at  C  rises  sufficiently  high  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  water 
i  n  the  legs  of  the  loop.  In  the  construction  shown  by 
W.  H.  S.,  and  according  to  his  description  of  the  exist- 
ing cond  itlons,  1 1  would  I*  too  risky  to  attempt  to  drain 
water  from  the  radiator  without  the  periodical  assist- 
ance of  an  ejector  or  an  air  pump,  (n  This  check- 
valve  does  not  perform  any  very  important  part  in  the 
operation  of  the  apparatus,  and  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  check  might  be  taken  out  without  affecting  the 
loop. 


(16*)  Referring  to  answer  to  question  20  in  the 
February  number  of  Home  SnmY  Magazine,  there  in 
evidently  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  lind  that  the 
length*,  as  you  have  calculated  them,  do  not  agree 
with  those  found  by  making  a  lav-out. 

J.  B.  C,  Manchester,  Ohio. 

AN9  — The  question  referred  to  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  B  C  -  UK},  c  A  = 
600,  and  A  II  -=  «00  On  the  side  B  V.  an  arc  of  aclrcle 
Is  described  containing  an  angle  I  =  22°  30' ;  on  the 
hide  A  C,  an  arc  is  described  containing  an  angle  m  = 
33°  4V.  If  these  circles  intersect  in  the  point  P.  find 
A  P  and  B  P. 

There  are  four  possible  positions  of  the  point 
P,  because  we  can  describe  two  arcs  having 
their  centers  on  opposite  sides  of  B  C,  and  two  hav- 
ing their  centers  on  opposite  side*  of  A  C— as  shown 
in  Figs.  1,  2.  3,  and  4.  By  a  mistake  of  sign  in  our 
February  number,  the  solution  which  belongs  to  Fig.  l 
was  applied  to  Fig.  2.  The  solution  there  given  is 
correct  for  Fig.  I.  To  apply  the  formula  for  A  Pto 
Fig.  2.  itis  only  necessary  to  change  /  into  (180°  -  /) 
and  to  into  <  18o°  -  m).  or  to  change  cot  I  into  -  cot  I 
and  cot  m  Into  -  cot  ro  ;  for  Fig.  3  the  sign  of  cot  t 
must  be  changed  in  the  formula ;  for  Fig.  4  the  sign 
of  cot  m  Is  changed. 

The  corresponding  formula  for  B  P  is 


jf  pa   AB(cot  B  +  cot  *») 

sin/-*  '(co1-14    cot  W  +  coU  4-  cotm') 
y  4-  (cot  A  cot  m  —  cot  B  cot  /)» 

This  formula  applies  to  Fig  1,  and  is  made  appli- 
cable to  the  other  three  cases  by  changing  the  signs 
of  cot  /  and  cot  m.  Thus,  we  get, 


Fig.  1. 

A  P,  =  910.S,  A  Pt  =  710.2,  A  P,  =  164.3,  A  P«  -  5*1.2. 
BP,     764.9,  B P,  -  934.3.  BPt~  960.5,  B Pt  =  185.5. 

To  show  how  each  case  can  be  solved  independ- 
ently, we  give  another  method  of  finding  A  P,  In 
Fig.  2. 

In  the  triangle  ABC. 


therefore,  A  -  28°  57'  18",  angle  B  A  E  =  angle 
BP,E  -22°  30\  and  angle  .4P£-angle  AP,E  = 


Flu.  2. 


33°  W  ;  for  angles  inscribed  in  the  same  circular  seg 
ment  are  equal.   Hence,  also,  angle  A  KB  -  123°  W- 
In  the  triangle  -4  KB, 

A  E      sin  A  BE  =  sln33°4V 
A  B      »in  A  EB  ~~  sin  123°  4V  ' 
which  give*  .1  E  ■■  534.51. 

Angle  EAr  -  angle  B  A  c  —  angle  BAE  -. 
0"  27'  IS".   I  n  the  triangle  A  C  E, 

AC-  A  E  _  tan  jl.4  EC  +  A  CE) 
A<  -  AE      tan  4U>:C-  ACE)  ' 
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or, 


600  +  534.54      tan  4(180°  -  fi°27'  \»") 
600  —  5S4.54  ~    tan  }< A  E  C  -  A  CE) 
tan  f(86°46'  21") 
tan  J(.4  EC  — A  CS) ' 
Whence.        HA  EC  -  ACE)- 45°  39  18". 
HA  E C  +A  CE)  -  1{A  E C -A  C E)  m  A  CE    41°  V  T. 
ACPt  -  ACE     41°  7'  3". 


Fig.  ?.. 


Fig.  4. 

In  the  triangle  A  CPt, 

A  P.  =  sin  .4  CP, 

AC  ™  tin  A  Pti* 

A Pt  sin  41°  7'  3" 
°r>  600  "  sin  33°  45T  1 

Therefore.  ^  P,  -  710.2. 

•  • 

i,  166 )  The  enclosed  are  drawings  of  a  steam-shovel 
dipper  that  I  have  had  to  design  to  contain  1}  yards 
stroke  measure.  Without  being  very  precise  in  my 
calculations,  I  estimated  the  contents  at  50.6  cubic 
feet :  this  1  concluded  would  be  surplus  enough  to 
up  for  the  teeth  and  mouthpiece,  which  are 
the  shell.  Now,  the  foreman  blacksmith,  who 
is  quite  an  expert  on  large  dlpjwr*.  Kays  It  will  not 
hofdliyarda.  Which  of  us  is  tight? 

D.  C.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ans. — Allowing  for  the  teeth,  we  figure  the  contents 
to  be  a  trifle  over  4H  cubic  feet ;  that  is,  somewhat  In 
excess  of  that  required. 

•% 

(167)  I  have  read  with  much  intere»t  your  article 
on  •*  Incrustation  in  Steam  Boiler*.''  and  would  like 
to  ask  a  question :  I  heat  my  stores  and  tint.-  by  steam 
heat :  I  have  been  using  artesian-well  water  for  every- 
thing, and  And  it  eats  all  kettles  and  fire  back*  and 
evervthing  else.  Now,  instead  of  going  to  so  much 
trouble  to  purify  water  for  the  boilers,  why  not  use 
rain  water  as  it  comes  oft  the  roof  of  the  building? 

W.  E.,  Oak  Park.  III. 

Asa.— If  your  buildings  covered  an  area  of  60  ft.  x 
30  ft.  you  would  get,  with  a  yearly  rainfall  of  40 
Inches,  about  90  gallons  of  water  per  day,  If  you 
managed  to  catch  75  per  cent,  of  the  fall.  If  you  think 
that  would  be  enough  for  your  purjwse  you  might  try 
it.  Rain  water,  however.  Is  by  no  means  as  free  from 
Impurities  as  a  good  many  people  imagine.  It  pick* 
up  all  kinds  of  impurities  from  the  air  while  falling. 
In  manufacturing  district*  the  chemical  impurities 
derived  from  the  smoke  are  considerable ;  and  other 
foreign  substances  arc  gathered  from  roofs  of  build- 
ings. Of  course,  the  larger  mechanical  impurities, 
such  as  twigs,  leaves  etc.,  can  be  kept  back  by  a 
strainer.  However,  rain  water  contains  much  less 
solid  matter  than  ordinary  well  water,  and,  if  you  can 
obtain  It  in  sufficient  quantities,  should  prove  lienc- 


(16H)— (a)  Can  aluminum  besoldered?  If  so,  how? 
(ft)  Can  metal  be  burnt?  (<•)  What  are  motor  brushes 
made  of?  id)  I  have  a  "  Dollar"  motor  which  is  run 
by  battery  pads ;  how  can  they  l»e  made? 

E.  W.  W.,  DeLand.  Fla. 

Ans.— (a)  You  will  rind  a  receipt  for  aluminum 
solder  In  answer  to  question  137  in  Home  Stcdy 
Magazine  for  April,  lxsw.  (6)  Yes;  not  in  the  sense 
that  wood  burns,  though.  Iron,  for  instance,  burns 
when  In  the  presence  of  moisture,  the  Iron  combining 
with  oxygen  to  form  oxide  of  iron,  commonly  called 
rusi.  At  high  temperatures,  metal  burns  more  rapidly 
but  in  much  the  same  way.  (<*)  Carbon  is  the  most 
suitable  material,  (ef)  The  battery  you  refer  to  is 
probably  u  modification  of  the  one  described  in 
answer  to  question  296.  Home  Stiby  Magazine  for 
August.  1JW7. 

(1691  (a)  In  Fig.  1  are  shown  two  arrangements 
of  pulleys  and  belting.  In  one.  two  24-Inch  pulleys 
are  connected  bv  a  l>eit,  and  in  the  other,  two  30-inch 
pulleys  are  similarly  connected.  The  two  belts  are 
exactly  alike  in  width  and  thickness,  and  the  ten- 
sions in  them  are  equal.  Which  of  the  arrangements 
will  transmit  the  greater  power?  In  other  words, 
which  belt  will  slip  first,  and  why?  (6)  Fig.  2  repre- 
sent* a  water-jacket,  (.old  water,  at  a  pressure  of 
about  17  pounds  per  square  inch,  enters  at  A  :  and 


Fig.  1. 

H  Is  the  outlet.  Will  the  cold  water  that  enters  at  A 
be  distributed  equally  In  all  parts  of  the  Jacket, 
especially  at  Cand  /->?        C.  T.,  Dayton,  Nevada. 

ANS.  —  (a)  For  moderate  speeds— for  which  the 
effect  of  the  centrifugal  force,  which  always  prevents 
a  belt  from  hugging  Its  pulley  to  the  full  extent  of 

its  tension.  Is  but  small 


iii  n 
ft* 


Tpf 


lliliilllil 
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n. 


larger  pulleys 
will,  of  course,  trans- 
mit the  greater  amount 
of  |>ower:  but  as  the 
centrifugal  force  in- 
creases with  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  there 
Is  necessarily  a  speed 
for  which  the  two  ar- 
rangements will  trans- 
mit just  the  same 
power,  and  above 
which  the  smaller  pulleys  will  transmit  the  (jrralrr 
amount.  For  the  pulleys  in  question,  with  properly 
tightened,  good,  laced  belts,  the  speed  <»f  equal  power 
will  be  about  67  revolutions  j>er  minute.  (ft)  The 
strongest  current  through  the  jacket  will  no  doubt 
be  marly  on  a  diagonal  line  between  the  two  pijs-s. 
so  that  the  hot  water  in  the  corners  C  and  I)  will 
not  l>e  replaced  by  the  cold  water  so  rapidly  as  will 
the  main  body  of  the  water. 


(170)  Kindly  develop  the  plate  us  per  Fig.  1 
enclosed.  W.  K.  c,  Youngstown,  0- 

Ans.  — First  draw  the  two  views  A  and  It  from  the 
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Riven  dimensions,  an  shown  In  the  figure.  Divide  the 
inner  and  outer  ellipses  into  a  number  of  equal  part*. 
In  the  figure  each  half  elli]  sc  is  divided  into  12  part*, 
thepoiutsof  division  being  denoted  by  a.b.r,  etc. and 
/,  £,  etc.  These  point*  are  now  projected  Into  the 
elevation  It,  giving  the  |*)int*  <r,  b",  >•',  etc.  on  the  top 


Fto.  1. 

of  the  fhai  e.  and  f ,  .r,  etc.  on  the  lottom.  Next, 
the  surface  is  covered  by  a  network  of  triangles, 
which  are  obtained  by  joining  pointy  I  and  a,  /'aud  a'; 
e  and  ft,  ?*  and  ft' ;  5  and  r,  .r  and  c":  and  -so  on ;  also 
point*  i  and  n,  f  and  «';  J  and  ft.  3'  and  ft',  etc.  The 
problem  now  is  to  lay  out  these  triangles  on  a  Bat 


:>'  <J  and  //'  of  the  triangle  .V  ✓  </';  a  jierpendlcular 
is  drawn  through  .5'  to  or.  cutting  *Mn«;  fn.ui  «. 
Fig.  2',  »  5"'  is  laid  off  equal  to  .V  ;..  o  equal  to  <s 
r  and  o  rf'"  equal  to  .W< :  then  .v"  r"'  and  .V"  </"'  are 
the  actual  lengths  of  the  sides  of  Uie  triangle  as  they 
will  appear  in  the  development.  In  this  way  the 
lengths  of  all  the  other  lines  are  to  be  found.  Now,  in 
Fig.  ('draw  the  line  /"  a"  equal  in  length  to  I' a' ;  find 
the  actual  length  of  line  <r  a»  shown  In  Ffg.  /> : 
with  this  length  as  a  radius  and  a"  as  a  center, 
describe  the  short  arc  r ;  with  /"  as  a  center  and  the 
distance  l-i.  Fig.  A  as  a  radius, describe  the  arc  </ 
intersecting  arc  r,  and  mark  the  |*>lut  of  Intersection 
i"  ;  then  triangle  <t"  1"  Is  the  development  of  Uie 
first  triangle.  Now  take  the  distance  n  b.  Fig  A,  as  a 
radius  and  a"  as  a  center  and  describe  the  arc  u : 
take  the  actual  length  of  ?  b'  as  a  radius  and  with 
center  i"  describe  the  are  r ;  the  Intersection  of  these 
arcs  in  the  point  b"  and  triangle  n"  »"  b"  is  a  second 
developed  triangle.  The  remainder  of  the  plate  is 
developed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  distances  a"  ft", 
b"  c".  etc.,  are  equal,  respectively,  to  a  b,  b  c,  etc.,  and 
the  distances  l"  *",  j"  .1".  etc.,  are  equal  to  I  i.  ,» .i. 
etc.  Fig.  C  shows  the  development  of  one- half  of  the 
plate  ;  the  other  half  has,  of  cmine,  the  same  form. 


(171)  (a)  Is  it  your  oninion  that  electric  machinery 
will  ever  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  steam  engine? 
\b)  Can  electric  machinery  lie  run  without  a  steam 
engine  or  an  engine  of  some  kind  ?  (c)  Is  there  any 
acid  In  common  beef  tallow  that  would  injure  the 
parts  of  a  steam  engine?  B.  C,  Cleves.  Ohio. 

Ans.— (a)  Electricity  is  not  a  source  of  power.  It 
is  merely  a  means  of  transmitting  power,  and  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  steam  engine.   16)  No. 


surface  and  thus  obtain  the  desired  development.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  actual  lengths  of  the  lines  of  the 
triangles  must  U>  found.  As  shown  in  Fig.  />,  draw 
two  lines  o  p  and  x  y  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Suppose,  now.  we  wish  to  find  the  length  of  the  side* 


Many  people  imagine  that  the  electric  motor  which 
Is  used  so  much  now  for  driving  machinery  Is  oust- 
ing the  steam  engine  from  the  market.  This  is  not 
so.  The  machinery  is  indirectly  driven  by  an 
engine,  but  the  engine  Is  pn>l«bly  a  large  one  and 
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may  be  miles  away  from  the  machine.  Electricity  is 
simply  a  very  efficient  means  of  transmitting  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  the  machinery  through 
dynamo  and  motor,  (r)  Fresh  beef  tallow  is  neutral, 
that  is.  neither  acid  nor  alkaline;  but  in  a  rancid  state, 
produced  by  decomposition  through  hot  and  moist  air, 
it  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  in  this  state  is 
undoubtedly  injurious  to  iron. 


1 172)  I  enclose  a  sketch  showing  the  general 
arrangement  of  some  furnaces  for  heating  steel  angle 
bars  which  have  to  be  bent  to  different  shapes  i  sizes 
3"  x  fi"  and  3"  x  :?").  I  am  told  that  it  require!  20 
minutes'  heating  in  these  furnaces  before  the  steel 
can  be  »«nt.  (a )  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  how 
the  smoke  can  be  conducted  to  the  chimney  in  order 
that  the  heat  from  the  flrelmxe*  may  lx-  used  moist 
advantageously?  (6)  Please  give  formula  for  obtain- 
ing the  full  consumption  per  hour,  for  o|ieratlng  these 
furnaces,  both  singly  and  together. 

J.  If.  C.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

An.— (a)  The  sketch  does  not  show  the  construc- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  furnaces  very  clearly  :  for 
example.  It  Is  uncertain  whether  there  are  threeMngle 


furnaces,  one  with  one  firebox,  one  with  four  fire- 
boxes and  one  with  two  fireboxes:  or  whether  there  are 
three  sets  of  furnaces,  each  firebox  serving  to  heat  a 
separate  furnace.  Whichever  is  meant,  however,  the 
Hues  should  be  soarnuiged  as  to  cause  the  flame,  in  its 
passage  from  the  firebox,  to  be  held  in  dose  contact 
with  the  bursas  long  as  poosible  liefore  leaving  the  fur- 
nace, so  as  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  steel  a»  thoroughly 
as  possible.  It  Is  also  important  that  the  flame  be 
evenly  distributed  through  the  furnace,  so  a*  to  heat 
thebarsevenly.  If.  as  appears  most  probablefrom  your 
sketch,  there  are  three  separate  furnaces  with  one. 
four,  and  twonrelxixes,  respectively,  and  each  furnace 
consists  of  a  long  chamber  with  a  door  at  the  end, 
the  following  plan  would  probably  give  satisfactory 
results:  Hun  a  branch  Hue  from  the  back  at  each 
end  of  the  furnace  having  but  one  tircl>ox,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  In  the  other  furnaces  run  a  branch 
flue  from  the  back  of  the  furnace  at  each  end,  and 
also  one  from  the  middle  of  the  space  between  each 
of  the  tirctioxes.  Each  branch  flue  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  damper  for  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
gases  through  it;  this  will  make  it  possible  to  control 
the  heat  in  the  ditTerent  parts  of  the  furnace  so  as  to 
hent  the  bars  evenly.  (6i  It  is  lm|«jssible  to  give  a 
formula  for  the  amount  of  fuel  that  will  !*•  required 
that  will  have  any  practical  value. 

* 
*  * 

(17.('i  (u)  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers?  (fci  What  are 
the.  conditions  of  membership?   (c)   Compare  by- 


means  of  an  Illustration  the  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade, 
and  Kcaumur  temperature  scales,  giving  rules  by 
which  any  one  of  them  can  be  converted  into  either 
of  the  others,  (rf)  Who  are  the  American  agents  of 
the  London  Ktu/imerf  («>  I  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  algebra  and  trigonometry ,  and  I  wish  now  to 
study  the  following  subject*:  analytical  geometry, 
calculus,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  geology, 
botany,  astronomy!  descriptive  geometry,  and  pro- 
jection drawing.  Can  you  tell  me  of  good  hooks  on 
all  these  subjects?  (/)  I  want  a  good  general  all- 
round  engineer's  poekethook  on  civil  engineering, 
and  also  one  on  mechanical  engineering. 

H.  S.  H  ,  Ada,  Ohio. 

Ass.— («>  and  (6)  You  may  obtain  all  information 
with  regard  to  the  matter  by  writing  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hunt.  220  W.  Fifty-Seventh  street.  New  York,  who  is 
the  secretary  of  the  society.  ( r )  Between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  point  the  Centigrade  thermometer  is 
divided  Into  100  degrees  i  from  0"  to  WOP),  the  Reau- 
mur into  SO  degrees  (from  0°  to  *0°).  and  the 
Fahrenheit  Into   lxo  degrees  (from  32"  to  212°  i. 

Therefore.  1°  C.     (»)   R-      Q  K..orFC. 

(ITF-  a-""1'-  ',l-(!fc- 

(  ?  )°  F..  and  1°  F.  -  (  J  )°  C.  -  (  J  )°  R.    Let  V,  R. 

and  F  be  the  corresponding  rmtltog*  of  the  three 
thermometers  for  the  same  temperature.   Then,  to 

transform  them  into  oneanolher,  we  have,  C=  *  A'  = 

|(F-82):  R  -  J  J(F-S2):  F  =  Jc  82  - 
a 

4  R  +  32.  For  example,  to  find  how  many  degrees 
Centigrade  and  Reaumur  are  equivalent  to  9*°  F. 
(bl.Ksl  heat),  we   have,  C      *(98    32)  -  86.7°  C, 

and  R  9<9*  -  32*  -  29.3°  It.  An  Interesting  appli- 
cation is  to  find  the  temperature  at  which  the 
Fahrenheit  and  the  Centigrade  thermometers  have 
the  same  reading.    Making  C  -       we  get  C  — 

(C— 32),  whence  C=»  Fm  —40°.  (d)  The  Inter- 
national News  Company  39 and  41  Chambers  street, 
New  York  City,  it)  Wentworth's  "Analytic  Geom- 
etry ' '  ($1.2.ro,  Osborne's  "  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus"  ($2.00),  Avery's  "  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy"  (tl.lB),  Gannt's  "Physics"  i$S.O0). 
Richter's  "  Inorganic  Chemistry  "  (f  1.75),  Le  COnte's 
"Compend  of  Geology"  (atiout  $175),  Balfour's 
"Manual  of  Botany"  ($3.00).  Parkinson's  "Ele- 
mentary- Mechanics"  (82.25),  Wool f*s  "  Descriptive 
Geometry "  i  $3.00),  Young's"  Elementsof  A -t ronom y ' ' 
(fl.40), and  " General  Astronomy"  (82.2S).  </)Traut 
wine  s  "Civil  Engineer's  I*ckclbook"  (I.VO0I,  and 
Kent's  "Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocketbook  " 
(85.00).  All  these  looks  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranton,  Pa.,  either  directly 
or  through  the  editor  of  Homk  Sti  uv  Mahazine. 

♦** 

(174  i  l0km  building  an  Incubator,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  n'gulate  the  heat.  Kindly  suggest  a  practical 
method  of  making  a  heat  regulator.  My  idea  is  to 
use  hot  water  in  some  way. 

W.  E.  Y..  Baltimore,  Md 

Ans. — The  most  common  method  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  an  incubator  is  to  arrange  a  float  In 
the  expansion  pipe  or  the  hot-water  heatinu  tank.  A* 
the  water  becomes  heated.  It  expands,  and  the  water 
line  consequently  rises  in  the  expansion  pipe  or  tank. 
This  raises  the  float,  and  Its  movement  is  Communi- 
cated to  a  valve  or  other  attachment  which  controls 
the  amount  of  gas  or  oil  to  lie  consumed.  The  N  st 
plan,  however,  is  to  make  a  thermostat  regulator 
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placing  it  inside  the  incubator,  and  arranging  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  expand- 
ing bar  or  diaphragm  will  operate  the  gas  valve. 
Since  the  principal  requirement  of  an  inculttilor  Is 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature  inside,  it 
follows  that  the  latter  plan  is  better  than  the  former, 
because  the  Maine  which  heats  the  incubator  is  con- 
trolled by  changes  in  temperature  of  the  inside  air. 
Fig.  1  shows  how  a  simple  heating  system  may  be 


Kio.  2.  Fig.  L 


arranged  for  a  small  incubator.  A  copper  heater  a 
connect*  with  a  heating  coil  6,  by  meansof  a  ilow  pipe 
e.  and  a  return  pipe  d.  The  return  end  of  the  coll  is 
the  highest  point,  and  an  expansion  tank  t  is  attached 
to  this  point  lo  allow  air  to  escape,  and  the  water  to 
expand  and  contract  according  to  its  temperature. 
A  Bunscn  burner  is  set  under  the  heater,  and  its  gas- 
supply  pipe  has  a  controlling  valve  or  cock  at/.  This 
valve  has  a  lever  handle  connected  by  a  rod  to  a 
flexible  diaphragm  in  a  thermostat  which  Is  placed 
inside  the  incubator :  this  thermostat  is  shown  in  scc- 
tlonat<7,  Fig.  2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  which 
boils  atu  temperature  lower  than  70°  F.  Is  poured  into 
the  thermostat,  and  a  light  spiral  spring  around  the 
rod  A  tends  to  press  the  corrugated  diaphragm 
Inward.  When  the  temperature  Inside  the  incubator 
increases,  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  in  the  thermostat 
also  increases,  until  it  is  high  enough  to  close  the 
valve.  When  the  temperature  fallsagaiu,  the  spring 
opens  the  valve.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  can 
be  adjusted  by  a  locknut,  so  that  the  thermostat 
will  control  the  gas-supply  valve  at  any  temperature 
desired.  If  this  apparatus  is  properly  made  and 
adjusted,  the  variation  of  temperature  in  the  Incu- 
bator need  not  exceed  3 or  4  degrees.  A  separate  stop- 
cock should  be  used  to  entirely  shut  off  the  gas  when 
desired. 

« 
♦  * 

(176)  (a)  What  is  the  size  of  a  tetrahedron  that 
can  be  enclosed  In  a  sphere  2  feet  In  diameter, 
and  how  is  It  evolved?  (M  What  Is  t In* I I (Terence 
between  an  injector  and  an  inspirator?  (c)  Where 
can  1  get  binders  for  Home  Study  Mauazise?  (d) 
How  arc  permanent  magnet*  made?  <>1  Where  can 
1  get  a  good  camera  lens  and  photographic  supplies? 
(/)  What  is,  and  where  can  I  get.  a  good  book  on 
photography?  C.  W.  C,  Lowell,  O. 

Ass.— (a)  From  the  vertex  <i  of  the  tetrahedron 
the  peri<endicular  <i  r  is  dropped  to  the  opposite  face. 
The  center  of  the  circumscribing  sphere  lies  on  this 
l>erpeudlcular  |  of  the  distance  u  e  from  a.  That  Is, 
letting  r  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  r  =  jac,  or 
ac—\r.  The  point  c  lies  on  a  perpendicular  bd 
from  b  to  the  edge  tj,  and  is  so  situated  that  l>  <•  »  |  b  d. 


Denote  one  of  the  equal  edges  a  b,  a  e .  etc.  by  x.  From 
the  right-angled  triangle  bdr. 

bd  -  \/b*-r3?  -  yj*-(ff  - 

From  the  right-angled  triangle  abc, 

a  b  -  *  =  v  «       M  -  yj  (J  r  )VT(Jtff)*. 

In  the  present  case,  the  radius  r  Is  1  foot;  hence, 
the  side  of  the  tetrahedron  is  jj  t  6  =  1.633  feet.  The 

altitude  .ids  *  ft.  =  1.333  ft.  The  area  of  the  face 
be/  is  bd  l  =  f^i  -  ljV»  "  aVa-quire  ft. 
The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  -  *  X  ba»e&<r/x  alti- 
tude «c-J  x  J,/ 3  V  J  -  -  .5132  cu.  ft. 

(b)  The  term  inspirator  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 

double   Injector  in 

which  one  tul>e  lifts  « 


the  water  and  delivers 
It  to  the  second,  which 
forces  it  Into  the 
boiler,  (e)  The  Tech- 
nical Supply  Company, 
Serunton.  Pa.  (rf )  The 
opposite  poles  of  two 
magnets  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bar 
to  be  magnetized,  and 
the  two  magnet*  are 
then  drawn  simultan- 
eously   towards  the 


ends  of  the  bar.  / 
This   operation  U 

repeated  several  times.  (<")  E.  &  II.  T.  Anthony, 
New  York,  or  Jas.  T.  Smith  «i  Co.,  Chicago.  (/) 
Stepping  Stones  in  Photography,  Edward  W.  New- 
comb.  20  E.  17th  Street,  New  York  ;  First  Step  in 
Photography,  Dundas  Dodd,  Tribune  Buildiug,  Chi- 
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Pig.  l 

Ass.— This  question  was  incorrectly  answered  in 
our  March,  18W7.  numl»er.  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Win  ford  l«ewis.  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer,  3413 
Chestnut  .Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  mistake  and  for  the  following  correct 
solution  :  Suppose  the  tirst  two  layers  to  be  arranged 
as  shown  In  Fig.  1.  Then  there  are  144  in  the  first 
layer,  and  121  In  the  second.  To  find  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  planes  containing  the  centers 
of  these  layers,  draw  a  plane  through  the  centers  of 
two  tails  in  the  first  layer,  and  of  one  ball  In  the 
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second,  as  Known  in  Fig.  2.  The  required  vertical 
distance  U  B  X.   From  the  first  layer  we  And  A,  At  - 

\  2.  and  we  have  AXH=  A,B  \.  Therefore,.!,  B  A, 
is  an  isosceles  right  triangle. 

Therefore,      B  X  *  \  \  2  >  .7071  .7072. 
i    -means  i>  gmiter  than;   <  means  i*  lir*  titan.) 
There  are  U  sjmce*  between  15  layers,  hence  the  ver- 
tical distance  from  center  of  first  layer  to  center  of 
fifteenth  equals 

14  X  B  X  >  9.8994  <  9.9008. 
The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  the  cen- 
ter of  first  layer  is  | 
inch  and  the  distance 
from  the  center  of 
fifteenth  layer  to  the 
top  of  the  same  layer 
is  \  inc  h.  Hence,  the 
height  of  fifteen  lay- 
ers 10.H994  10.900*. 
We  can  now  insert  a 
sixteenth  layer,  con- 
taining 144  bulls,  and 
the  total  height  of 
the  sixteen  lavers  wil 
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be     11.8994 11.900-    So  the 


box  can  contain  9  layers  of  144  hall*  and  7  layers  of 

121  ball*,  or  a  total  of  2,143  balls. 

* 
*  * 

(177)  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  roof  truss.  The  com 
predion  members  are  to  be  of  wood ;  the  tension 
members  of  iron  ;  it  is  to  be  loaded  approximately  as 
«hown.  (a)  How  can  I  find  graphically  the  stresses 
in  the  various  members,  caused  by  load  and  wind 
pressure?  ifci  What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
various  member* of  the  truss? 

W.  B.  G..  Ottawa,  Ont. 

A.xs  — <ai  By  computing  the  reactions  and  draw- 
ing the  stress  diagram  for  each  condition  of  loading 
or  wind  |>reiisure  assumed.  You  will  find  the  method 
of  constructing  the  strew  diagrams  for  roof  trusses 
clearly  explained  in  a  book  entitled  "Graphical 
Analysis  of  Roof  Trusses,"  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Greene,  for 
sale  by  the  Technical  Supply  Company.  So  ran  ton, 
Pa.;  price.  11.26,  (t>)  Having  determined  the 


tSHQ»  II 
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in  the  various  members,  the  sectional 
required  for  each  member,  in  square  Inches, 
may  1*  determined  by  dividing  its  maximum  stress 
by  the  permissible  working  stress  per  square  inch, 
which  will  depend  upon  the  material  used,  and  In  MM 
of  compression  members,  somewhat  upon  the  relative 
length  and  cross-sectional  dimensions. 

•% 

(ITS)  1  enclose  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  dwell- 
ing, the  ball  of  which  I  desire  to  heat  with  a  hot- 
water  radiau>r  6,  from  a  hard-coal  burner  a,  making 
the  connections  through  the  partition*  d  and  r,  and 
closet  c.  a  total  distance  of  about  10  feet.  The  coll  of 
pipe  in  the  stove  will  be  about  2*  6"  from  the  floor. 
<  <i  I  Please  snow  how  the  connections  should  be  made 
in  order  that  the  arrangement  will  work  properly. 
i6»  How  much  pipe  should  be  used  In  the  coil,  and 
what  should  be  the  position  of  the  coll  in  relation  to 
the  coal  in  the  firepot?  (e)  What  size  of  pipe  should 
be  used?  id)  What  size  of  radiator  should  tie  used? 
(*)  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  supplv  tank  ? 
i/i  What  would  be  the  heating  capacity  of  such  a 
J.  E.  I...  Kichwood,  Ohio. 


AN8.— (a)  We  show  the  arrangement  of  the  piping 
by  dotted  lines  in  your  sketch.  The  flow  pipe  /con- 
nects a  pipe  coil  Inside  the  firebox  of  the  stove  with 
an  expansion  tank  t.  and  a  return  pipe  t  connects  the 
expansion  tank  to  the  top  tapping  of  the  radiator. 
Another  return  pipe  f  connects  the  lower  tapping  of 
the  radiator  with  the  heating  coll.  Circulation  pro- 
ceeds In  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  (6)  The  size  of 
the  roll  will  depend  upon  size  of  radiator,  and  the 
height  to  which  you  can  run  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  above  the  heater.   About  1  sq.  ft.  of  coil  surface 


H-0 


imhrTt 


to  every  7  or  s  s<|.  ft.  of  radiation  would  probably  be 
ample.  The  location  of  the  coil  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  internal  construction  of  the  heater.  Place  It  in 
the  hottest  part  without  otxtructlng  the  firepot. 
(ri  This,  also,  will  dei>end  u|on  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion in  the  hull.  -  Probably  IJ-inch  pipe  is  best 
adapted  for  this  particular  work,  (d)  We  cannot  tell 
you  what  size  of  radiator  to  use,  as  you  do  not  give 
us  any  information  regarding  the  size  and  kind  of 
hall  to  be  heated,  {e)  As  high  as  you  possibly  can 
get  it.  In  the  attic,  if  convenient,  i  /  |  Thlsdepends 
upon  so  many  conditions  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  any  answer. 

* 
♦  * 

(179)  (a)  If  7*.  numbered  slljw  are  placed  into  a 
box  and  12  of  them  are  drawn  at  random,  what 
chance  have  1  of  eue«sing  3  of  the  12  correctly,  one 
guess  only  of  the  3  numN-rs  being  permitted?  tilve 
the  solution.  1 6)  How  do  crayon  artists  secure 
enlarged  outlines  of  photographs?  \c)  What  Is  min- 
eral wool  composed  of?  A.  B.  C.  'Juincy.  III. 

Ans. 
fail  in 

likely  to  happen,  and  If  one  of  them  must  happen 
and  only  one  can  hapi>cn,  the  mathematical  prob- 
ability, or  chatu-e,  of  it  happening  is     *"   .  Thus, 

the  proliability  is  expressed  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  number  of  favorable  ways,  and 
whose  denominator  Is  the  whole  nuiiiUTof  ways.  In 
thisexample  »i  n  numlierof  ways  of  drawing  12 
slij*  from  a  1*>x  containing  78  slips.  Hence.  M  +  n  = 
78  X  77  X  78  X  7^  X  74  X  73  ■  72  X  71  X  70  X  69  X  6H  X  67 
IX  2  -  3  X  4  X  ft  X  6  X  7  X  8  X  9  X  10  X  11  X  12 
When  the  guess  has  been  made,  the  numlierof  ways 
in  which  those  three  slips  can  have  ticen  included 
among  the  12  that  have  1>eeii  draw  n  is  the  same  as 
the  mnnlier  of  ways  of  drawing  •.»  slips  Iron  a  box 
containing  7o  slips.  Therefore,  w  — 

7ft  V  74  X  78  X  72  <  11  X  70  X  69  X  68  x  67 
1  X  2  X  3X4  X  5  X~6  X  7X  8X9" 
Hence,  the  probability  = 

■  |Q 
m  +  h  "  3.4&H 


{a)  If  mi  event  can  hap|>en  in  m  ways  and 
H  ways,  each  of  these  ways  being  equally 
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(b)  Some  crayon  artists  u*e  a  pantograph  for  enlarg- 
ing portrait*,  but  the  method  of  working  upon  solar 
prints  is  more  commonly  used.  A  solar  print  is  an 
enlarged  photograph  on  crayon  paper,  (r)  Mineral 
wool  is  composed  of  slag  which  to  blown  into  very 
fine  threads  while  in  a  molten  state. 

* 

#  # 

Kindly  give  me  a  little  Information  on  how 
to  put  up  a  short-distance  telephone- about  l.ono  feet. 
I  have  No.  is.  gauge  copper  wire. 

J.  L.  T..  May  ton.  W.  Va. 
An.*. — Use  a  regular  telephone  outfit.  Line  to  lie 
mounted  on  suitable  .insulators  and  not  close  to 
lighting  mains  or  railway  circuit*.  Aground  return 
may  l>e  used  if  the  line  is  sufficiently  removed  from 
foreign  circuits  containing  heavy,  or  alternating 
current*. 

* 

#  * 

)  (d)  In  the  enclosed  sketch,  .4  B  is  a  straight 
line  passed  through  the  axis  of  a  modern  gun.  If  the 
gun  Is  tired  when  it*  axis  Is  horizontal,  will  the  pro- 
jectile rise  above  the  horizontal  line  A  B,  in  any  part 
of  it>  llight'.'  (fc)  Show  by  diagram  the  |»tth  of  the 
projectile  from  one  of  the  most  |owerful  modern  guns. 

(c)  How  deep  will  a  lead  sphere  sink  in  the  ocean  ? 


A- 


-    V-   JAJUI**!  1.13*. 


Fia.  1. 

((/i  Will  It  find  the  Uittom  In  any  and  every  depth  of 
water?  (<•)  can  a  glass  sphere,  the  wall  of  which 
Is  1  inch  thick,  be  forced  to  a  depth  at  which  the 
pressure  of  water  will  be  so  great  as  to  force  the 
water  through  the  glass  into  the  hollow  space  in  the 
sphere?  M.  C.  I...  Yokohama,  Ja|>an.  Asia. 

Asjs. — (n)  In  Fig.  1,  A  B  I*  the  tangent  to  the  hori- 
zontal line.  The  horizontal  line  is  not  straight,  but 
Carved  and  parallel  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth's 
surface.  When  fired  from  agun  in  |ositlon  shown,  the 
projectile  will,  at  no  moment  during  its  flight,  rise 
above  the  horizontal  line  CD.   (b)   The  path  of  a 


projectile  is  shown  In  Fig.  2  by  the  full  line.  The 
dotted  curve  represents  the  theoretical  path  in 
vacuum;  this  curve  Is  a  |>arabola.  (c>  To  the  bot- 
tom, (d)  Yes.  If  a  body  is  of  such  a  density  that  it 
sinks  below  the  surface  of  water  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  no  matter  what  the  depth  may  be.  (V)  We 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  questions  of  so  speculative 
a  nature. 

*  * 

(1821  If  a  railroad  train  i*  drawn  by  two  engines 
of  different  strokes  or  different  height* of  driving 
w  heels,  does  it  make  any  difference  which  engine 
leads"  If  so,  which  should  Ik-  In  the  lead  to  obtain 
greatest  economy  of  fuel  aud  greatest  ease  in  starting 
or  stopping  the  train?  C  P.  M  ,  Tyrone.  Fa. 

Ass.- Considerations  other  than  that  of  the  class 
of  engines  employed,  generally  decide  the  above 
point.  If  a  pilot  is  picked  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
Journey  of  course  it  goes  on  in  front.  Occasion 
often  arise*,  too,  where  an  engine  ha*  to  be  returned 
to  another  station,  "  light."  To  avoid  this.  It  is 
worked  Imck  in  front  oi  a  regular  train.  It  would  be 
put  In  front  for  two  reasons:  (1)  So  as  to  tie  able  to 
leave  the  train  without  delay  when  the  station  wa* 


reached  :  (2)  so  that  the  regular  engineer  should  have 
command  of  the  train— in  the  matter  of  broking,  etc. 
However,  other  things  l»eing  equal,  there  seems  to  »>e 
no  valid  reason  forgiving  the  preference  of  position 
to  either  one  or  the  other. 

* 

*  * 

(18.5)  In  the  article  "A  chestnut,"  published  in 
the  November  number  of  Home  Stokv,  Mr.  Barth 
applies  the  load  at  the  eve  of  the  bolt  instead  of  to 
the  sleeve,  and  arrives,  therefore,  at  erroneous  con 
elusions.  The  tension  on  the  bolts  of  a  cylinder 
head  Is  not  increased  when  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder,  provided  the  initial  tension  on  the  bolts  Is 
made  sufficient  to  balance  the  steam  pressure. 

M.  A.  T.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Ans.— The  writer  of  the  article  In  question  fully 
realized  that  the  conditions  of  the  eye-bolt  treated 
were  not  in  every  way  vlmtiml  with  the  conditions 
of  the  studs  In  a  cylinder,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
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depth  of  a  lieam  is  necessarily  reduced  by  the  com 
pressing  stress  due  to  a  load,  but  as  this  reduction 
does  not  vitiate  the  general  conclusion,  Init  merely 
has  an  influence  on  the  magnitude  of  the  additional 
tension  produced.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  compli- 
cate matters  by  Introducing  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. This.  Mr.  Barth  considered  himself  all  the 
more  warranted  in  doing,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  thoughtful  reader  would  l>e  more  likely  to 


no.  2. 


entirely  overlook  the  reduction  of  the  depth  of  a 
beam  due  to  a  load  applied,  as  in  Fig.  1.  than  to  get 
the  notion  that  it  would  tie  as  great  as  the  reduction 
produced  by  two  equal  and  op|m*fte  pressures, 
applied  as  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  apparently  the 
erroneous  Idea  that  has  led  you  to  condemn  the 
article.  In  the  former  case,  the  compressive  stress 
varies  from  the  full  direct  amount  on  top  of  the  beam 
liiani  on  it*  bottom,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  i> 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  depth,  besides,  the 
idea  was  more  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  tin- 
general  principle,  as  illustrated  without  any  com- 
plications by  the  eye-Wilt  treated,  than  towards  it* 
particular  application  to  the  cylinder  studs. 
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(184)  (a)  Will  you  give  me-fome  Idea  regarding 
the  cost  of  an  electric-light  station  that  would  »* 
capable  of  furnishing  street  lights  and  light*  for 
private  house*  in  a  town  having  a  imputation  of 
:.«»).  In  the  town  there  are  3  small  foundries,  3 
small  printing  establishments,  7  churches,  3  small 
hotels.  1  »ilk  mill,  1  woolen  mill.  1  opera  house,  and 
quite  a  number  of  stores  and  private  house*  that 
would  make  use  of  the  electric  light.  The  town 
covers  a.i  area  about  2  miles  long  by  U  miles  wide. 
Make  allowance  for  prospects  of  furnishing  lower  to 
the  3  printing  office*  and  also  power  enough  to  run 
electric  fans  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  stores,  (ft) 
Are  two  kinds  of  motors  necessary?  What  kinds 
would  suit  the  requirement*  liest? 

J.  K.  B.t  Fredericksburg.  \n. 

Ans. — (a)  About  $500  per  horseimwer,  including 
station  equipment,  lines,  and  lamps,  excluding 
motors.  I'se  series  arc  machines  for  town  lighting. 
Use  the  three- wire  110-volt  system  for  house  and 
store  lighting.  This  system  will  admit  of  the  use  of 
incandescent  tamps  and  enclosed  arc-lamj*.  while 
J20-volt  motors  may  be  placed  across  the  outer  mains, 
(ft*  The  motors  mentioned  will  probably  Is,-  suitable 
for  all  your  requirements. 

(185)  (ai  What  is  the  "zeretlne  siccative  "referred 
to  in  the  dailv  papers  In  connection  with  the  explo- 
sion on  the  battleship  Maine?  (ft)  "  How  would  you 
set  the  valve*  of  a  Corliss  engine?"  If  asked  this 
question  off-hind,  how  would  you  answer  it? 

S.  S.,  Hud wm,  Mass. 
Am.— (a)  At  this  writing  we  are  unable  to  give 
you  any  Information  on  this  subject,  (ft)  Adjust 
the  eccentric  rod  so  that  the  wrist-plate  pin  will 
travel  an  equal  distance  each  side  of  a  position  ver- 
tically over  the  wrist-plate  center;  next,  put  the 
engine  on  its  forward  oenter'and  adjust  the  crank- 
end  steam  valve  rod  to  give  the  valve  the  proper 
,  lead,  also  adjust  the  crank-end  exhaust-valve  rod  so 
as  to  give  the  exhaust-valve  the  lead  required  for  a 
prompt  release ;  finally,  place  the  engine  on  ;its  back 
center  and  adjust  the  head  end  steam-valve  rod  and 
the  crank-end  exhaust-valve  rod  so  as  to  give  the 
valves  the  same  lead,  re«peetlvely,  as  was  given  for 
the  opposite  end.  To  adjust  the  cut-oft:  block  the 
governor  up  to  its  usual  running  position  and  adjust 
the  rml*  thai  operate  the  trip  cams  so  that  each  cam 
will  trip  its  latch  at  the  same  relative  point  in  the 
stroke;  if.  now,  the  engine  runs  too  fast,  adjust  the 
governor  rod  so  as  to  make  the  cam*  trip  their  latches 
earlier  in  the  stroke  for  a  given  governor  position ;  if 
it  runs  too  slow,  adjust  so  as  to  make  the  cut-off 


* 
*  ♦ 

(186  \  We  have  a  compound  condensing  air 
pressor:  the  high-pressure  cvllnder  Is  12"xlH"  and 
cuts  off  at  i  stroke:  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
■20"  x  18"  and  cute  off  at  j  stroke.  Will  anything  be 
gained  by  cutting  off  at  4  stroke  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  or  bv  cutting  off  at  j  stroke  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder?  The  crank  on  the  high-pressure 
side  is  45°  ahead  of  the  one  on  the  low-pressure  side. 
The  boiler  steam  pressure  is  K>  pounds  gauge,  and  we 
carry  2.r>  inches  of  vacuum. 

A.  H..  Rat  Portage,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A.vs. -Owing  to  the  small  cylinder  ratio,  1  to  2J, 
the  amount  >.f  expansion  is  comparatively  small  with 
the  cut-off  as  late  as  |  In  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  work  done  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  Is  also  much  greater  than  that 
done  in  the  high-pressure.  It  would  be  better  to 
cut  off  at  J,  or  even  J.  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
as  far  as  economy  in  the  use  of  steam  and  equality  in 
the  work  done  by  the  two  cylinders  are  concerned. 
This,  however,  might  reduce  the  power  of  the  engine 
so  much  that  it  would  not  work  the  pumj*.  If  you 
wish  to  increase  the  economy  without  reducing  the 
available  power.  It  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 


larger  low-pressure  cylinder,  say  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  cutting  off  as  early  In  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  as  will  enable  the  engine  to  do  its  work. 
We  cannot  say  Just  what  the  best  point  of  cut-off  for 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  would  be  without  knowing 
more  of  the  details  of  the  engine:  It  Is  probable, 
however,  that  J  or  1  would  give  better  results  than  J. 

* 
*  * 

(187)  If,  as  in  the  figure.  1  have  a  square  box  o 
connected  with  a  steam  pipe  ft.  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
r  so  connected  that  it  can  lie  moved  almut  from  the 
outside  of  the  box.  will  it  require  more  force  to  move 
the  disk  r  almut,  if  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  box 
Is  Increased ?  <i.  W.  K..  New  York  city. 

ANs.-Yes,  liecause  the  total  pressures  on  the  two 
■ides  of  r  are  unequal,  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rod  d  Is  on  one  side  only  of  the  disk  c. 
If  d  is  \\  inches  In  diameter,  there  Is  1  square  inch 
less  surface  for  the  steam  to  act  upon  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side  of  r— a  lj-lnch  circle  having 
about  1  square  inch  of  area.   If  the 


•  ,'>0  pounds  per  square  inch,  we  should  have  a  net 
of  SO  imunds  forcing  the  disk  <•  to  the  right. 
The  greater  the  steam  pressure,  the  greater  will  1*  the 
effort  of  the  hand  required  to  move  c  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  I.  If  the  rod  d  were  extended  on  the  left 
side  of  calso,  so  as  to  work  through  the  side  of  Imx 
where  ft  is.  the  pressures  would  l»c  exactly  balanced, 
and  the  hand  could  Ik;  worked  back  and  forth  inde- 
pendent of  any  alteration  of  the  steam  pressure. 

* 
#  * 

(18M  Mr.  rarl  (>.  Barth  makes  a  mistake  in  your 
November  Home  STUDY  Maoazinf.  in  hls,solutlon  of 
the  question,  "  Is  there  any  tension  added  to  tightly 
drawn-up  cylinder  studs,  when  steam  is  admitted  in 
the  cylinder,  or  not?"  If  he  would  apply  his  pull  to 
the  block  on  one  end  and  to  the  eye  on  the  other,  his 
conditions  would  be  like  those  existing  In  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  then  find  that  the  way  he  solves 
the  puzzle  Is  not  so  correct  as  it  might  tie. 

M.  P.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

ANS.-See  answer  to  question  183  In  this  number. 

(189)  I  have  read  that  Prof.  Ijingley's  aeroplane 
engine  was  of  the  simplest  slide-valve  type,  single 
cylinder,  3.3  cm.  diameter  by  5  cm.  stroke:  steam 
furnished  from  a  boiler  consisting  of  helical  coll  of 
light,  copper  tubing  about  i"  diameter:  the  water 
heated  by  an  acolopile  blast  of  self-distilled  gasoline 
gas.  Through  this  Imiler,  water  was  pum|ied  in 
proper  quantity ,  passing  into  a  separator  and  thence 
to  the  cvllnder  at  pressures  varying  from  80  to  130 
pounds  per  square  inch.  At  the  tatter  pressure,  with 
a  stieed  of  alstut  BOO  revolutions  |ier  minute,  the 
engine,  which,  with  fire-grate,  burners.  Imllcrs. 
pum|*-.  and  every  moving  part  weighed  less  than  7 
pounds,  developed  something  over  1  brake-horse- 
power. <<i)  What  Is  an  acolopile  blast  of  distilled 
gasoline  gas,  and  how  constructed  for  an  engine  of 
this  size?  (ft)  What  would  ta-  the  plan  ami  dimen- 
sions of  a  lsiiler  and  st.j>arator,  helical  coll  and 
pump,  grate,  burners,  etc.  ? 

V.  0.  K..  Presidio,  Cal. 
Ass.-(«i  An  acolopile  Is  a  form  of  Iwller  without 
tuta-s.   The  gasoline  in  the  acolopile  is  first  heated 
bv  some  external  source  and  as  soon  as  gas  is  gener- 
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ated  It  passes  to  a  Jet  beneath  the  aeolopile  which 
supplies  the  heat  required.  The  pressure  In  the 
aeoloplle  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  bla>t  In  the  fire- 
box of  the  steam  boiler,  (b)  This  question  require* 
too  extensive  an  answer  for  these  columns.  Prof. 
Langley  has  an  account  of  his  work  In  preparation. 
It  can  lie  obtained  when  completed  by  applying  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

» 
♦  » 

(190)  The  enclosed  sketch  represents  the  base- 
ment  plan  of  a  building.  Can  you  tell  me  w  hy  ever)' 
room  in  the  building  can  lie  heated  satisfactorily 
with  the  exception  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor, 
shown  by  dotted  lines?  I  cannot  get  any  air  through 
Hue  a.  Even  If  I  close  the  dampers  of  all  the  other 
flues,  I  get  a  very  slight  draft  through  the  hall  register. 

J.  W.  r.,  Chicago.  III. 

Ams.— The  hot-air  furnace  that  you  heat  this 
building  with  is  well  designed,  compared  w  ith  many 
furnaces  on  the  market.  Judging  by  the  catalogue 
cut  of  the  furnace  you  sent  us.  and  by  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  we  believe  the  trouble  does  not  lie 
In  the  furnace.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tion of  some  description  between  the  furnace  dome 
and  the  hnll  register.   Just  what  the  obstruction  Is. 


however,  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  w  ithout 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  work.  We  ad  vise  you  to 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  pipe  a,  and  see  if  it 
is  free  and  clear  from  the  furnace  to  the  register. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  an  old  cement  bag  or  a  pair  of 
old  overalls,  or  something  else  of  a  solid  nature, 
which  would  choke  down  the  hot-air  current  to  the 
hall.  If  it  is  ail  clear,  you  should  see  that  the  pipe 
has  a  good  pitch  Dtp  from  the  furnace  bonnet  to  the 
register  box.  If  the  pipe  dips  down  anywhere 
between  these  points,  the  dip  should  tie  removed. 
If  there  is  still  no  apparent  obstruction,  then  you 
should  lift  out  the  register  and  see  If  the  register 
box  Is  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
from  being  choked  by  the  register  frame.  If  this  Is 
the  trouble,  the  hot  air  should  come  freely  Into  the 
hall  when  the  register  is  out.  The  pipe  n  is  too  l<>nK 
to  be  left  bare ;  it  should  be  covered  with  a  good 
thickness  of  asbestos  to  keep  in  the  heat. 

♦ 
*  * 

(191)  Will  vou  please  tell  me  how  to  make  an 
electric  1*11.  culls,  hammer,  etc,  ready  for  attaching 
to  the  wires  from  the  battery? 

<;.  K.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Ams.  -The  illustration  shows  a  construction  for  a 
2$  inch  1*11  to  I*  operated  by  two  or  three  primary - 
cells,  the  number  of  cells  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  signal  circuit.  The  first  construction  is  that  of 
the  cores  /'and  A*,  which  are  made  of  i-lnch  soft  iron 
to  a  length  of  1}  Inches.  By  means  of  machine 
screws,  each  is  fastened  to  the  soft  Iron  bar.  or  yoke, 
shown  at  the  left.  Over  these  cores  are  slipped  the 
colls  IK  IT.  These  are  made  by  winding  about  CO 


feet  of  No.  25  cottou-oovcred  wire  on  wooden  spools. 
The  coils  are  then  so  connected  together  that  /'  and 
P4  are  of  Opposite  polarity  when  the  coils  are* 
gljted.  The  completed  electromagnet  is 
to  the  back-board.  A  flat  piece  of  soft  iron  (i.  Is  next 
prepared  for  the  armature.  A  hole  is  drilled  In  one 
end  of  the  armature  for  the  attachment  of  the  hum- 
mer, or  striker.  This  striker  is  made  of  quite  heavy- 
steel  wire  licitt  to  proper  shape,  with  a  piece  of  brass 
or  iron  at  one  eud.  The  rod  may  be  fastened  to  the 
armature  and  head  by  soldering,  or  sweating  in  :  but 
a  screw  connection  is  l*tter.   At  the  other  end  of  the 


armature  G  is  riveted  a  steel  or  brass  spring  X.  This 
spring  is  in  turn  riveted  to  the  post,  or  block  P.  The 
other  end  of  the  spring  is  furnished  with  a  platinum 
surface ;  and  the  adjustment  and  contact  screw  .V. 
w  hich  Is  supported  by  the  post  A',  is  also  lipped  w  ith 
platinum.  Tand  V  are  binding  posts.  T  being  con- 
nected to  the  bobbin  U,  and  7*  to  the  post  P.  A  full 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  this  bell  can  be  found 
on  page  25.  in  Vol.  1  of  Home  Sti'dy  for  Electrical 
Workers. 

*  * 

(192)  What  is  a  horsepower?  How  is  it  figured 
out?  Sup|*>se  I  want  to  raise  a  weightof  1000  pounds 
10  feet  in  one  minute,  how  do  I  go  alniut  figuring  the 
horseiowcr  required  to  do  It? 

J.  McL.,  Hloomfield.  N.  J. 

Ass.— You  will  find  an  article  entitled  horsepower 
in  this  number,  wherein  you  will  find  information 
that  will  enable  you  to  solve  any  problem  of  this 
kind.  A  horsepower  is  the  capacity  for  doing  33,000 
foot  |>ounds  of  work  in  one  minute.   In  this  case  the 

horsepower  is  1000  *  10  -  ,0-000  -  10 
rs  ,  w  er  is    ^  ^        ^  ^  ^ 
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THERE  are  occasions  when  it  is  advisable 
or  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  performance  of  a  gaa  engine  under 
various  conditions  of  working.  A  manufac- 
turer may  be  seeking  defects  in  order  to  over- 
come them,  for  the  defect  must  be  found 
before  the  remedy  is  attempted.  Again,  the 
manufacturer  may  wish  a  record,  to  offset  any 
subsequent  complaints  of  the  purchaser  as 
to  non-fulfilment  of  guarantees  ;  or,  a  pros- 
pective buyer  may  wish  a  test  made  for  the 
purpf»seof  comparison  with  other  engines  on 
the  market,  in  order  to  choose  the  one  best 
suited  to  his  purpose  ;  or,  a  gas-engine  user 
may  have  trouble  with  his  engine,  and  make 
a  test  to  enable  him  to  locate  the  trouble, 
and  perhaps  test  the  engine  again  after  repairs 
are  made,  to  see  if  the  engine  is  in  order. 

Nothing  will  bring  out  the  good  and  the 
bad  points  of  an  engine  like  a  thorough  and 
accurate  test.  It  enables  the  engineer  to 
determine  if  theengine  is  wasting  power,  and 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  waste.  It  shows 
him  whether  theengine  is  properly  designed 
as  to  sizes  and  proportion  of  valves  and  pas- 
sages, and  whether  the  valves  are  projierly 
9et.  It  enables  him  to  locate  many  discrep- 
ancies which  would  otherwise  be  over- 
looked, and  which  long  usage  would,  per- 
haps, nerrr  bring  to  the  user's  notice. 

Although  a  complete  test  is  often  desir- 
able, it  iB  not  necessary  in  every  case.  For 
instance,  but  one  thing  may  be  desired, 
such  as  the  power  the  engine  can  deliver  to 
the  machinery  it  is  intended  to  drive.  All 
that  is  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  make 
a  brake  test.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  complete  test,  it 


will  be  given  in  detail,  and  he  may,  at  any 
time,  select  such  portions  of  it  as  he  requires 
for  his  purpose. 

In  a  gas-engine  test,  the  following  data  are 
those  usually  taken  in  order  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  engine  may  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

1.  The  available  power  of  the  engine, 
known  as  the  delivered  horsepower,  or  the 
I).  H.  P. 

2.  The  power  given  to  the  piston,  by  the 
explosion  and  expansion  of  the  charge, 
known  as  the  indicated  horsepower,  or  the 
I.  H.  P. 

3.  The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  per  hour. 

4.  Power  lost,  by  heat  carried  away  — 
through  the  exhaust — by  the  jacket  water — 
by  radiation  from  various  parts  of  the 
engine. 

From  the  above?  data  and  the  measure- 
ments that  must  be  made  to  obtain  them, 
the  performance  of  the  engine  can  be  very 
thoroughly  analyzed.  To  make  such  a  test 
as  just  outlined,  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required.  A  form 
of  absorption  dynamometer,  known  as  the 
bmh,  is  employed  to  obtain  the 
D.  H.  P.  The  brake  shown  in  the  figure  con- 
sists of  the  iron  strap  </,  to  which  a  number 
of  wooden  friction  blocks  h  are  attached  by 
screws.  To  each  end  of  the  strap  is  bolted 
a  cast-iron  block  c,  so  that  the  brake  may 
be  tightened  by  means  of  the  bolt  <{  and 
the  threaded  crank  Bolted  to  a  are  two 
boards  /,  forming  the  lever  arm,  or  brake 
arm,  and  ending  in  the  steel  knife  edge  g. 
This  knife  edge  rest*  upon  a  flat  piece 
of  iron  //,  through  which  the  pressure  is 
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transmitted  to  the  platform  scale  k  by  means 
of  the  stand  j. 

A  simpler  form  of  brake,  and  one  suitable 
for  light  powers,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
brake  proper  consists  of  four  or  five  ropes, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  or  a  piece  of  leather  or 


half  the  movement  of  the  pencil  given  by 
the  larger  piston  used  in  a,  ho,  if  the  spring 
used  is  stamped  40,  the  calculations,  when 
using  the  small  piston,  must  be  made  as  if 
an  SO-pound  spring  had  been  used.  The 
pencil  movement  is  also  of  special  design. 


Kit.,  i. 


canvas  belting.  The  weight  tc  is  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  belt  and  a  spring  balance  h 
to  the  other.  The  lower  end  of  the  balance 
is  attached  to  a  hook  U,  screwed  fast  to  the 
floor.  If  the  pulley  were  perfectly  free  to 
turn,  the  reading  on  the  balance  would  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  */•,  i.  e.,  if  «*•  weighs  50 
pounds  the  pointer  on  the  balance  would  be 
at  50. 

As  the  pulley  is  turned  by  the  engine,  the 
weight  »r  is  dragged  upwards  by  the  friction 
of  the  strap  until  the  strap  slips  on  the  pulley. 
The  total  amount  of  pull  will  then  he  indi- 
cated by  the  decrease  in  the  reading  of  the 
balance,  or  the  difference  bet  ween  the  weight 
of  tr  and  the  balance  reading.  Thus,  if  the 
balance  reads  20  pounds,  the  pull  on  the 
belt  would  be  »•    20,  or  5< >    20  —  !50  pounds. 

The  power  exerted  by  the  explosion  and 
expansion  of  thecharge  is  measured  by  means 
of  the  steam-engine  indicator  i.  General 
instructions  for  its  use  always  accompany 
the  instrument,  and  only  its  application  to 
the  gas  engine  will  be  treated  in  this  article. 

An  indicator  specially  adapted  to  the  gas 
engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  .'!.  The  cylinder  has 
two  bores*' and '*.  The  larger  bore**  is*  square 
inch  in  area,  'the  size  usually  employed 
when  testing  a  steam  engine  ).  the  area  of  the 
smaller  h  l*eing  |  square  inch.  The  piston 
c  is  fitU'd  to  the  smaller  boiv  and  is  that  used 
when  indicating  a  gas  engine.    It  gives  but 


the  moving  parts  being  stronger  and  more 
rigid  than  those  used  on  the  regular  steam- 
engine  patterns.  By  the  use  of  the  regula- 
tion {-inch  piston  in  a,  the  indicator  may  be 
used  for  steam-engine  puq>o8es. 

Manufacturers  of  indicators  can  usually 
supply  a  special  paper  for  use  on  the  indi- 
cator. It  is  known  as  "  metallic  paper,"  and 


Km.  2. 

is  made  by  coating  ordinary  paper  with  a 
special  preparation  which  will  turn  black 
when  rubbed  with  a  brass  wire.  The  indi- 
cator pencil  may  then  be  replaced  by  a  piece 
of  ordinary  brass  spring  wire  and  the  trouble 
of  keeping  a  jvencil  sharp  is  overcome. 
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Although  the  preparation  of  this  paper  is 
usually  considered  a  secret,  a  coating  of  zinc 
oxide  i zinc  white— Chinese  white)  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  zinc  oxide 
should  be  mixed  with  some  gum  solution  or 
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glue  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  The  paper  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  for  a  day 
or  two  to  remove  the  tendency  to  curl.  The 
surface  should  be  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps  or  ridges,  as  these  will  cause  unneces- 
sary friction.  Diagrams  made  on  metallic 
paper  are  much  more  distinct  than  those 
made  in  the  old  way  with  a  hard  pencil. 

The  small  sketch  at  the  right  of  Fig.  1 
illustrates  the  method  of  connecting  the  re- 
ducing wheel  to  the  piston.  A  }-inch  iron 
rod  /  is  bent  at  right  angles,  as  shown,  and 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  piston  by  two 
or  three  small  machine  screws.  The  end 
attached  to  the  piston  should,  of  course,  be 
drawn  out  flat  before  the  holes  for  the 
screws  are  drilled.  A  hook  is  made  at  m,  to 
which  to  attach  the  cord  from  the  rednctor. 
The  reducing  wheel,  or  speed  reductor,  can 
be  placed  at  any  convenient  point  between 
m  and  the  indicator.  The  cylinder  of  the 
indicator  i  is  connected  to  the  compression 
space  by  i-inch  gas  pipe,  as  shown,  a  plug- 
cock  ti  being  inserted  between  the  engine 
and  the  indicator.  A  bunch  of  waste  satu- 
rated with  water  should  be  tied  around  the 
indicator  at  o  and  kept  wet  constantly,  in 
order  to  prevent  damage  to  the  indicator 
from  overheating. 

The  indicator  spring  to  be  chosen  depends 
entirely  upon  the  initial  pressure  of  the 


exploded  charge.  The  scale  of  the  spring 
should  be  such  as  to  give  not  over  1  j  inches 
movement  to  the  pencil  for  the  highest  pres- 
sure to  be  obtained  on  the  cylinder.  For 
instance,  if  the  initial  pressure  iB  175 
pounds,  a  100-pound  or  120-pound  spring 
should  be  chosen.  The  scale  of  the  spring 
(100  pounds)  indicates  that  the  pencil  will 
move  1  inch  for  each  100  pounds  pres- 
sure on  the  piston.  In  general,  it  is  advisable 
to  select  such  a  spring  as  will  give  a  dia- 
gram between  1J  and  li  inches  high. 

There  are  many  devices — known  as  drum 
wio/ion*— for  reducing  the  motion  of  the 
piston  to  one  suitable  for  the  indicator 
drum.  The  reducing  wheel  r,  Fig.  1,  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  general 
use.  It  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  4, 
n  being  the  cord  attached  to  the  rod  on  the 
piston,  and  b,  that  attached  to  the  indicator 
drum.  The  smaller  pulley  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  of  several  others  of 
different  sizes.  The  proportions  of  the  t  wo 
pulleys  should  be  such  that  the  length  of 
the  diagram  will  be  between  2  J  and  3  J 
inches.  Thus,  if  the  stroke  of  the  engine  is 
12  inches,  and  the  desired  length  of  the 
diagram  is  3  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
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larger  pulley  should  be  four  times  that  of 
the  smaller. 

There  should  be  some  means  arranged  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  drum  when  not  in 
use.    This  is  easily  done  by  dividing  the 
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cord  from  the  indicator  drum  to  the  redu- 
cing wheel,  and  connectingthe  two  portions 
by  means  of  the  loop  /,  and  hook  a,  Fig.  5. 
The  knots  should  be  so  tied  that  they  will 
not  slip.  The  small  piece  of  wood  b  makes 
a  very  neat  arrangement  about  which  to 
make  the  loop,  as  it  will  not  slip  and  is 
easily  united. 

The  gas  that  is  supplied  to  the  engine 
should  be  measured  by  an  accurate  meter, 
Sf,  Fig.  1,  reading  in  cubic  feet.  A  meter 
having  a  pointer  reading  to  10  cubic  feet, 
in  single  feet,  will  answer,  if  readings  are 
taken  often  enough  to  note  the  revolutions 
of  the  pointer.  The  gas  from  the  meter 
should  pass  to  the  engine  through  an  india- 
rubber  gas  bag  G. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  heat 
wastes  and  calculate  the  ratio  each  bears  to 
the  heat  supplied,  the  heating  value  of  the 
gas  should  be  obtained.  Quite  frequently, 
the  gas  company  has  a  record  of  the  average 
heating  value  of  the  gas  they  are  manu- 
facturing. If  they  have  no  such  record,  a 
sample  of  the  gas  should  be  sent  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  properly  tested  for  this 
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value.  This  determination  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  complete  test  ,  or  for  a  compari- 
son of  engines  tested  with  different  grades 
of  gas. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat 
carried  off  by  the  jacket  water,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
passes  through  the  jacket  and  the  rise  of 
temperature  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  engine. 
The  weight  of  water  may  be  measured  in  one 
of  two  ways.  The  water  may  be  weighed 
directly,  by  means  of  a  platform  scale,  using 
a  tank  or  barrel  set  on  the  scale  platform  ;  or, 
if  the  scale  is  not  convenient,  the  volume 
may  be  measured  and  the  weight  calculated. 
Since  a  certain  volume  of  pure  watt-rat  the 
same  temperature  always  has  the  same 
weight,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  measure  the 
water  directly  in  pounds.  For  this  purpose 
the  measuring  tank  /»',  Fig.  1,  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
inches  gives  its  weight  in  hundredsof  pounds, 
when  multiplied  by  The  lank  is  made 
Of  plank,  and  is  :i7A  inches  by  37* 
inches  on  the  inside.  The  height  may 
I*  from  2  to  .t  feet,  as  found  most 
convenient.  The  stick  .<  is  marked  off  in 
inches  or  half  inches  as  desired.    This  is 


used  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water  in  t  he 
tank.  When  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is 
level,  each  2  inches  in  depth  indicates  100 
pounds  of  water  and  each  half-inch  shows 
25  pounds  of  water.  If  the  stick  is  marked 
off  in  tenths  of  an 
inch,  each  tenth  will 
indicate  5  pounds  of 
water.  The  above 
dimensions  arc  com- 
puted for  water  at  a  |l 
temperature  of  no0  \) 
F.  If  a  smaller  toil k 
or  more  accurate 
measurement  is 
required,  one  20* 
inches  by  20*  inches 
would  give  25  pounds 
for  each  inch  on  the 
stick,  or  100  pounds 
for  each  4  inches  and 
5  pounds  to  each  I 
inch. 

Where  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  is 
small,  or  when  very 
accurate  determina- 
tions are  to  be  made, 
the  water  should  be 
weighed.  This  can 
be  done  quite  readily 
by  using  two  recep- 
tacles and  changing 
them  at  the  moment 
of  taking  the  read- 
ing. For  instance,  if  the  reading  is  taken 
every  5  minutes,  the  stream  should  be 
changed  from  one  to  the  other,  just  as  the 
signal  is  given. 

The  temperature  of  the  entering  water 
is  taken  by  a  thermometer  at  t,  and  that 
of  the  discharge  at  1'.  The  thermometers 
are  not  directly  in  the  water,  hut  are  >ur- 
rounded  by  a  small  cup  containing  oil.  The 


Fig.  0. 


Fic;.  7. 

temperature  of  the  room  is  taken  by  ther- 
mometer 7*. 

The  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  the 
loss  of  heat  by  way  of  the  exhaust  pipe. 
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As  these  temfieratures  are  too  high  for  tlie 
mercury  thermometer,  a  form  of  tempera- 
ture indicator  known  as  a  pyrometer  is  gen- 
erally used  instead. 
A  pyrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
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stem  *  is  composed  of  two  tubes  made  from 
metals  having  different  rates  of  expansion. 
The  metals  generally  used  are  copper  and 
iron,  the  copper  tube  being  placed  inside 
the  iron  tube,  or  vice  versa.    The  entire 


stem  from  the  nut  k  should  be  subject  to 
the  temperature  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure.  Since  the  outside  tube  is  heated 
first,  the  pointer  frequently  moves  rapidly 
forward  or  backward  around  the  dial.  As 
soon  as  the  stem  is  thoroughly  heated,  the 
pointer  will  indicate  the  teu>t>erature  of  the 
stem.  A  pyrometer  is  shown  at  />,  Fig.  1. 
The  engineer  should  be  provided  with  one 
of  the  two  forms  of  revolution  counter, 
shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  The  first  is  what 
is  known  as  a  eontimunu  counter,  and  the 
second  aa  a  tpeed  indicator. 

Tin-  arm  a  of  the  counter 
is  attached  t..  some  recipro- 
cating part,  of  the  engine. 
The  number  of  revolutions 
jmt  minute  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  watch, 
noting  the  number  registered 
at  the  beginning  and  that 
registered  at  the  end  of  a 
minute.    The  difference  be 


t  wei  ii  t  lie  second  and 
the  first  reading  will, 
of  course,  he  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  counter 
may,  instead,  be  noted 
at  regular  intervals — 
say  of  10  minutes  each; 
Fl°- 8-  and  the  total  number 

of  revolutions  regis- 
tered during  that  time  divided  by  (be  num- 
ber of  minutes  will  give  the  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  speed  indicator  is  used  as  follows: 
The  handle  h  is  grasped  in  the  hand  and 
the  soft  robber  point  p  is  thrust  into  the 
center  countersink  on  the  end  of  the  crank 
shaft.  The  dial  »/  will  then  register  the 
Dumber  of  revolutions.  The  best  way  to 
use  this  instrument  is  to  have  an  assistant 
observe  the  time.  He  should  give  the  signal 
"go"  at  the  beginning  of  the  minute,  and  say 
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"  stop"  just  as  the  minute  is  up.  First  set 
the  instrument  at  zero,  or  carefully  note  the 
reading  of  the  dial.  Then  hold  the  point  p 
opposite  the  center,  and  at  the  signal  "  go" 
thrust  p  into  the  center,  holding  it  tight 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  Note 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  dial,  and  at 
the  signal  "stop"  immediately  draw  the 
indicator  away  from  the  shaft.  As  the  dial 
reads  to  100,  each  revolution  of  the  dial  will 
mean  100  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft. 
Thus,  if  the  dial  has  made  two  tiirng  and 
the  pointer  is  at  50,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions is  250. 

The  number  of  assistants  required  when 
making  a  gas-engine  test  depends  entirely 
upon  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
readings  to  be  taken.  One  man  should 
watch  the  brake,  keeping  the  load  constant 
by  means  of  the  crank  e,  Fig.  1.  Another 
should  take  indicator  cards  and  the  speed, 
and  a  third  should  weigh  or  measure  the 
water,  note  the  temperatures,  and  read  the 
meter.  The  latter  may  sometimes  be 
divided  between  two  observers,  making  four 
in  all.  In  special  cases  one  man  could  take 
indicator  cards  and  all  readings,  but  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  a  good  one,  because  the 
readings  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  at  the 
same  moment.  With  two  observers,  read- 
ings should  be  taken  every  10  minutes. 
With  three  or  four  observers,  readings  may 
be  taki'n  every  5  minutes. 

It  is  best  to  make  several  separate  runs, 
each  with  a  different  load  on  the  brake. 
Twelve  or  more  readings  should  be  taken 
with  each  load,  so  that,  if  readings  are  taken 
every  5  minutes,  the  run  will  last  an  hour, 
while,  with  a  10-tninute  interval,  it  will  last 
two  hours.    At  least  three  runs  should  be 


made,  one  at  full  load,  one  at  half  load,  and 
another  with  no  load.  If  the  engine  is  a  large 
one,  several  runs  should  be  made  at  other 
loads,  in  order  to  obtain  the  economy  of  the 
engine  under  these  various  conditions.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  know  the  maximum 
load  the  engine  is  capable  of  carrying. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  governor  should  be 
determined,  where  possible,  by  noting  any 
change  of  speed  when  passing  suddenly 
from  full  load  to  no  load.  The  person  in 
charge  should  be  provided  with  a  whistle. 
Thirty  seconds  before  the  time  for  taking  the 
readings,  he  should  blow  two  blasts  on  the 
whistle.  Every  observer  should  immedi- 
ately go  to  his  post.  At  the  moment  for 
taking  the  readings  one  blast  should  be 
blown,  and  all  readings  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  commence  at  the  signal.  No  looker- 
on  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
observers,  and  no  observer  should  rely  on 
any  one  elBe,  particularly  an  outsider,  to 
take  or  record  the  observations  allotted  to 
him.  Before  beginning  a  trial  of  any  kind, 
the  one  in  charge  should  see  that  a  sheet 
is  already  prepared  for  recording  the  data 
observed  while  the  trial  is  in  progress.  This 
sheet— called  the  log— Bhould  be  ruled  in 
horizontal  lines  and  vertical  columns,  and 
each  column  should  be  headed  with  an 
explanatory  phrase  or  note,  showing  what 
particular  record  is  to  be  recorded  in  that 
column.  Keeping  notes  on  loose  sheets  of 
paper  is  bad  practice.  A  convenient  form 
of  log  is  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 
There  should  be  lines  enough  for  recording 
at  least  15  sets  of  observations.  Only  such 
observations  as  are  taken  during  the  test, 
together  with  the  individual  results  from 
each  reading,  should  be  entered  on  the  log. 
tinted.) 


THE  CONDENSER  AND  ITS  USES. 

James  E.  Boyd. 

AiTlOX    t.K  AMI    Hon   TO  Cll.Ua. K  AN    El.EtTRH  'A  I.  CONDENSER— ITS  APPLICATION  TO  InIUC- 

tion  Cuius— (Vwocs  Kknu/t  ok  Its  Si  di.en  Dih  hahoe. 


AN  KLKCTKICAL  condenser  is  a  contri- 
vance for  storing  electrical  energy  in 
the  form  of  a  static  charge.  Electrical 
energy  may  al*o  be  stored  up  by  means  of  a 
storage  battery,  but  then  it  i-  transformed 
to  the  energy  of  chemical  combination. 


while  in  the  condenser  the  energy  remains 
electrical. 

The  simplest  type  of  a  condenser  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  a  and  h  are  two  conducting  plates 
of  metal,  usually  tin-foil,  and  c  is  a  sheet  of 
insulating  material.  The  insulating  material 
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is  called  the  rfirlrtiric ;  it  is  generally  of 
glass,  mica,  paraffined  paper,  or  air. 

To  charge  the  condenser,  connect  one  con- 
ducting plate  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the 
other  to  the  negative  pole,  of  the  source  of 
electricity,  whatever  this  may  be.  This  is 
shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  1.  When  the 
key  k  is  closed,  current  flows  from  the  bat- 
tery, charging  a  positively  and  b  negatively. 

When  the  key  is 


opened,  the  con- 
denser retains  its 
charge,  provided 
the  insulation  is 
perfect.  To  dis- 
charge it,  connect 
n  and  b  by  means  of  a  wire  or  suitable  con- 
ductor. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the 
condenser  receive  a  charge  with  the  key  k 
open,  since  the  plate  a  is  connected  to  the 
positive  poleof  the  battery  ?  Beginners  often 
make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  charge 
a  condenser  in  this  way.  For  instance,  a 
person  standing  on  a  dry  floor  holds  the 
outside  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  and  touches 
the  knob  of  the  jar  to  one  terminal  of  the 
electric  machine,  while  the  other  terminal 
is  insulated.  It  is  found  that  only  a  very 
small  spark  can  be  obtained  from  a  jar  so 
charged,  which  shows  that  the  amount  of 
charge  is  small.  If  the  floor  be  damp  and 
the  terminal  of  the  machine  be  connected 
with  it  or  with  the  ground,  the  jar  is  charged, 
the  circuit  represented  by  Jt  h  being  that 
through  the  floor  and  operator. 

With  the  key  open  and  a  connected  with 
the  battery,  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
electricity  which  flows  to  a,  about  as  much 
as  would  flow  if  b  were  taken  away  entirely. 
If,  now,  the  plate  b  is  connected  to  the  neg- 
ative pole  of  the  battery,  negative  elec- 
tricity will  flow  to  it,  and  this  in  turn 
attracts  more  positive  to  a,  which  again 
attracts  more  to  b,  and  so  on,  until  the  total 
charge  is  comparatively  large. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  battery  is  repre- 
sented as  a  pump  p,  the  connecting  wires  as 
pipes  f  and  /,  and  the  plates  of  the  condenser 
as  two  parte  of  a  hollow  cylinder  a  h.  The 
dielectric  c  is  represented  by  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, or  partition,  separating  the  parts  a 
and  b  of  the  cylinder. 

Now,  in  many  ways,  electricity  behaves 
like  an  incompressible  fluid.  { We  do  not 
say  that  it  u  a  fluid,  but  that  it  behaves  as 
one. )  If  a  battery  is  forcing  current  out  at 
one  pole,  an  equal  amount  must  come  in  at 


the  other.  If  the  circuit  is  opened  so  that 
the  current  cannot  flow  in,  it  ceases  to  flow 
out. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  pump,  pipes,  and 
cylinder  of  Fig.  2  are  filled  with  such  an 
incompressible  fluid.  Suppose  we  remove 
the  diaphragm  r  from  the  cylinder.  This  is 
equivalent  to  connecting  the  plates  a  and  b  of 
Fig.  1.  We  now  have  little  resistance,  and  a 
large  current  will  flow. 

Now  put  the  diaphragm  c  in  place  and 
again  start  the  pump.  Since  the  diaphragm 
is  elastic,  it  will  be  forced  upwards,  allowing 
some  current  to  flow  into  a,  and  forcing  an 
equal  amount  out  of  6.  When  the  diaphragm 
reaches  the  point  where  its  elastic  force 
exerts  a  back  pressure  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  the  pump,  motion  will  cease.  In  the 
same  way  an  electric  current  will  flow  into  a 
condenser  until  the  potential  difference  of 
the  plates  of  the  condenser  becomes  equal 
to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  pro- 
ducing the  current. 

In  Fig.  1,  we  have  a  key  at  the  point  k ;  let 
us  see  what  takes  its  place  in  the  liquid 
circuit,  Fig.  2.  It  isevident  that  the  valve  »• 
fulfils  the  same  purpose.  With  this  valve 
clo»ed,  no  liquid  can  flow  from  b,  and  no 


Fio.  2. 


matter  how  much  pressure  may  be  put  on  «, 
the  membrane  c  cannot  move.  This  is  the 
same  as  Fig.  1,  with  the  key  <rpen.  In  prac- 
tice we  may  find  that  a  small  quantity  of 
electricity  will  flow  into  a  when  the  key  is 
open.  This  is  easily  explained.  At  the  key 
we  have  what  is  practically  a  small  conden- 
ser in  series  with  the  larger  one  neb.  The 
insulating  material  here  is  the  air  between 
the  contact  points  of  the  key,  which  them- 
selves represent  the  plates.  If  we  imagine 
that  the  valve  r,  of  Fig.  2,  is  slightly  elastic, 
so  that  it  will  yield  somewhat  when  the 
pressure  is  put  on  by  the  pump,  we  have 
the  similar  case. 

If,  with  the  valve  closed,  we  make  con- 
nection between  "  and  t>,  the  elasticity  of 
the  diaphragm  will   force  liquid  through 
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from  a  to  b.  This  is  equivalent  to  dischar- 
ging a  condenser  by  connecting  the  plates 
with  the  battery  key  open. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  expressed  in  coulombs, 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  potential 
difference  of  one  volt  between  the  plates. 
In  a  similar  way,  we  might  define  the 
capacity  of  a  hollow  vessel  as  the  number 
of  pounds  of  air  which  it  contains  when 

the  pressure  on 
the  inside  is  one 
—  pound  per  square 
inch.  If  we  put 
in  twice  as  much 
air,  we  double  the 
pressure.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  double 
the  amount  of  electricity  in  the  condenser, 
we  double  the  potential  difference  of  the 
plates. 

The  practical  unit  of  capacity  defined 
above  is  called  a  farad ;  but,  since  a  conden- 
ser whose  capacity  is  one  farad  would  be  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  house,  it  is  customary 
to  express  capacities  in  microfarads,  the 
microfarad  being  one-millionth  of  a  farad. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  proportional 
to  the  area  of  the  plates.  It  is  evident  from 
Fig.  2  that  if  the  membrane  c  is  pushed  for- 
ward a  certain  amount  for  a  given  pressure, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  flowing  intou  and  out 
of  b  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  cylinder  at  c. 

Also,  if  the  membrane  c  be  thin,  it  will 
yield  more  to  the  force  than  if  it  be  thick. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  dielectric  c  of  Fig.  1. 
The  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  im-ersdy 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  dielec- 
tric. We  might  imagine  the  membrane  c 
made  of  different  materials  having  different 
elasticities.  The  greater  this  elasticity,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  liquid  which  will 
flow  for  a  given  pressure.  Now,  dielectrics 
have  a  property  called  x/n-cijic  inductics 
capacity,  which  is  similar  to  this  elasticity. 

In  measuring  specific  inductive  capacity, 
we  take  that  of  air  as  a  standard.  Suppose 
that  air  is  represented  in  Fig.  2  by  a  mem- 
brane which  yields  one  inch  for  a  pressure 
of  one  pound  per  square  inch,  and  that  gla*s 
is  represented  by  a  membrane  which  yields 
three  inches  for  the  same  pressure  ;  the 
capacity  with  the  second  membrane  would 
be  three  times  what  it  would  be  with  the 
first.  This  number  (3)  represents  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  <>f  the  glass?. 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  dielec- 
tric is  defined,  then,  as  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  with  a  given  dielec- 


tric to  the  capacity  of  the  same  condenser 
with  air  as  the  dielectric.  For  example, 
suppose  that  two  plates  of  metal  are  placed 
close  together,  as  a  and  b,  Fig.  1 ,  and  that 
when  the  space  between  them  is  filled  by  a 
sheet  of  mica,  it  takes  eight  times  as  much 
electricity  to  produce  a  potential  difference 
of  one  volt  as  it  docs  when  the  mica  is 
removed  and  only  air  is  between  them.  We 
would  say  that  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  mica  is  8. 

We  know  that  the  potential  energy  of  a 
vessel  filled  with  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid  multiplied 
by  the  average  pressure.  If  a  stand  pipe  of 
uniform  cross-section  is  filled  with  water  to 
the  height  of  50  feet,  the  average  pressure  is 
equal  to  25  feet  of  water,  and  the  energy  in 
foot-pounds  is  equal  to  25  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  in  the  tank. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  energy  of  the  charge 
of  a  condenser  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  coulombs  multiplied  by  one-half 
the  volts.    Algebraically,  we  say  that  the 

energy  =  *  Q  V,  where  Q  is  the  charge  in 

coulombs  and  Fthe  potential  in  volte. 

Now,  the  coulombs  arc  equal  to  the 
capacity  in  farads  multiplied  by  the  volte. 
Expressing  capacity  by  C,  this  means  that 

Q^C  V.    Then  \  Q  V—  \  C  V1,  or  the 

energy  of  the  charge  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  product  of  the  capacity  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  potential. 

Suppose  we  have  a  condenser  of  one  micro- 
farad capacity  charged  to  1,000  volts.  The 

energy  would  be  \  X  .000001  X  1,000*  =  \. 

This  means  that  this  charge  represents  as 
m  u  c  h  energy 
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as  a  current  of 
one  ampere 
flowing  for  <me 
He  co  n  d  in  a 
resi  stance  of 
one-half  ohm. 
1 1  i  s  evident, 
then,  that  the 
amount  of 
energy  repre- 
sented by  a  charged  condenser  is  very  small. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  plates  in  a 
condenser  of  large  area  and  the  insulation 
thin.  If  the  insulation  is  made  too  thin, 
however,  it  may  break  down  and  permit 
the  current  to  flow  through.  The  condenser 
then  becomes  a  conductor  and  is  of  no 
further  use. 


Fig.  4. 
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The  plates  of  condensers  are  generally 
sheets  of  tin-foil,  and  the  dielectric  is  mica 
or  paraffined  paper.  These  are  arranged  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  lines  represent 
the  sheets  of  tin-foil,  and  the  blank  spaces 
between  them  the  iusulation.  The  even 
numbered  sheets  are  connected  together 
to  one  terminal,  and  the  odd  numbered 

ones  to  the  other. 
When  the  con- 
denser is  charged, 
•  eacli  sheet  is  in- 
serted between 
two  sheets  hav- 
ing the  opposite 
charge.  In  the 
diagram  we  have  sheet  2  positive  between 
/  and  .?  negative,  and  which  is  negative, 
between  2  and  4  positive.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  get  a  charge  on  both  sides  of  each 
sheet  (except  the  two  outer  ones). 

The  usual  method  of  constructing  conden- 
sers is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Here  a  h  c  d  c  repre- 
sents a  sheet  of  tin-foil.  Upon  this  is  laid  a 
somewhat  larger  sheet  of  paraffined  paper 
mnop.  ITpon  the  paper  comes  a  second 
?heet  of  tin-foil  fetich.  The  projections 
•i  and /  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
condenser.  In  this  way  the  whole  condenser 
is  built  up  of  sheets  connected  alternately  to 
«  and/.  The  condenser  is  finally  placed  in 
a  wooden  box  for  protection  against  injur}'. 

One  important  use  of  a  condenser  is  to 
take  up  the  current  when  a  circuit  is  sud- 
denly opened.  If  a  current  of  water  is 
flowing  with  a  high  velocity  in  a  pipe,  and 
the  pipe  is  suddenly  closed,  the  inertia  of 
the  mass  of  moving  water  may  be  sufficient 
to  burst  the  pipe.  In  the  same  way  an 
electric  current  possesses  something  similar 
to  inertia.  The  more  electromagnets  there 
are  in  the  circuit,  the  greater  the  inertia. 
Whenever  the  current  is  changed  in  any 
way,  this  inertia  produces  an  electromotive 
force,  or  electrical  pressure,  called  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  self-induction.  When  the 
current  is  stopped,  it  produces  a  pressure 
tending  to  keep  the  current  going  in  the 
same  direction.  The  more  suddenly  the 
current  is  stopped,  the  greater  is  this  pres- 
sure, just  as  it  is  with  a  flowing  liquid. 

When  a  switch  is  opened  in  a  circuit 
having  large  self-induction,  we  have  a  large 
electrical  pressure  tending  to  break  down 
the  insulation  of  the  circuit.  It  usually 
dt>eB  break  down  the  air  between  the  contact 
points  of  the  the  switch,  giving  an  arc. 
This  arc,  which  is  intensely  hot,  rapidly 
destroys  the  contacts. 


To  prevent  this  trouble  we  use  u  condenser, 
one  end  of  which  is  connected  to  one  side 
of  the  switch  and  the  other  to  the  opposite 
side,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  5.  With 
this  arrangement,  when  the  switch  is  opened 
the  current  rushes  into  the  condenser,  instead 
of  jumping  across  the  air  gap.  The  current 
gradually  stops  as  the  condenser  is  charged, 
and  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction 
does  not  reach  a  high  value. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  similar  case  with  a 
flowing  liquid.  If  the  opening  at  e  be 
suddenly  closed,  the  inertia  will  carry  the 
liquid  up  into  the  chamber  c,  compressing 
the  air  in  it.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
moving  liquid  is  thus  changed  to  potential 
energy  of  compressed  air,  and  this  is  given 
up  again  when  ♦  is  reopened. 

A  condenser  is  used  in  this  way  at  the 
contact  points  of  an  induction  coil.  It  is 
used,  too,  in  signaling  devices,  in  which  a 
telegraph  relay  is  made  to  break  a  large 
current. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  occurred 
in  the  writer's  experience.  An  ordinary 
telegraph  relay  was  arranged  to  make  and 
break  a  circuit  of  large  self-induction,  in 
which  the  current  was  about  i  ampere  and 
the  potential  80  volts.  When  a  condenser 
was  put  across  the  terminals,  as  in  Fig.  5,  it 
was  found  that  the  contacts  stuck  together 
when  the  circuit  was  closed.  This  was  due 
to  a  sudden  rush  of  current  from  the  con- 
denser on  closing  the  circuit,  which  fused 
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the  platinum  contact  points.  The  condenser 
being  charged  to  a  potential  of  80  volts,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  from  condenser 
through  con  tails  being  very  small,  it  was 
possible  to  have  a  current  of  several  amperes 
for  a  short  time.  A  50- volt  lamp  was  put  in 
series  between  the  contact  and  the  condenser 
(at  the  point  a,  Fig.  o),  and  the  relay 
worked  satisfactorily.  The  resistance  of  the 
lamp  caused  the  current  to  flow  more  slowly 
from  the  condenser,  just  as  a  long  tube 
a,  Fig.  6,  would  cause  the  liquid  to  flow 
slowly  out  of  c  when  e.  is  opened. 
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The  Law  of  Refraction  and  Its  Application  to  .Stadia  .Surveying— Short  Methods  for 
the  Determination  of  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Distances. 


BEFORE  defining  stadia  surveying,  we  will 
show  what  it  is.  Two  branches  of  science 
are  applied  in  this  method  of  survey- 
ing; namely,  physics  and  geometry.  Physics 
furnishes  the  laws  of  refraction  applied  in 
the  construction  of  the  instruments  used ; 
geometry  shows  certain  relations  that  follow 
from  those  laws,  by  means  of  which  the 
instruments  may  be  made  to  serve  special 
purposes. 

If  a  ray  of  light  R,  Fig.  1,  passes  from  a 
medium  M  to  a  medium  If',  as  from  air  to 
water,  or  from  vacuum  to  air,  it  experiences 
a  deviation  from  its  original  direction.  This 
deviation  is  called  refraction.  In  the  figure, 
P  Q  is  a  normal,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  sur- 
face 8  T  common  to  the  two  media.  The  ray 
R  is  called  the  incident  ray;  the  deviated 
ray  R'  is  called  the  refracted  ray;  and 
i  and  r  are  called  the  angle  of  incidence 
and  the  angle  of  refraction,  respectively.  The 
law  of  refraction  is  that,  so  long  as  the  two 

media  re  m  a  i  n 
the  same,  the 
ratio  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  re- 
mains the  same, 
whatever  the 
direction  of  the 
incident  ray 
may  be.  This 
ratio  is  called 
the  index  Of  re- 
fraction of  the  two  media,  and  is  usually 
denoted  by  n.     Algebraically,  the  law  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 
sin  i 

=  n. 

sin  r 

The  value  of  n  is  determined  experimen- 
tally. When  itisgiven  for  any  solid  or  liquid 
substance,  without  reference  to  any  other 
substance,  it  is  understood  that  the  rays 
pass  from  air  into  the  substance  in  question. 
Thus,  by  saying  that  the  index  of  refraction 
of  flint  glass  is  1.702,  we  mean  t  hat,  when 
a  ray  of  light  passes  from  air  into  Hint  glass, 
the  ratio  of  sin  i  to  sin  r  is  1.702. 
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In  Fig.  2,  L  L  is  a  lens,  P  P'  its  axis,  and 
R,  R  are  parallel  rays  of  light  (solar  rays, 
for  instance),  it  is  shown  in  physics  that 
these  rays,  after  being  refracted  by  the  lens, 
converge  at  a  point  Fon  the  axis,  such  that 
the  distance  F  Q*  from  Fto  the  lens  is  equal 

to  ...         ,  ,  in  which  r  and  r'  are 

I  n  —  1  )(r  -r  r') 

the  radii  of  L  Q  L  and  L  Q'  L,  respectively, 
and  n  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  lens. 


K-    \^ 

L 
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The  point  F  is  called  the  princijHil  focus  of 
the  lens,  and  F(j'  its  focal  distance,  usually 
denoted  by/. 

It  is  furthershown  that  the  rays  from  any 
point  P  on  the  axis  converge,  after  refrac- 
tion, at  another  point  Pf,  and  that  the  dis- 
tances PQ,  P'Q',  and  FQ'  are  related  by 
the  formula 

1   .i     1     _=  1 

pq    p'ty  fq" 

or,  putting       P  Q  —  p,  P*  Q'  =  p', 

M,-L  in 

p  n  f 

The  image  of  a  point  at  /'  forms  at  P*, 
and  the  image  of  a  point  at  P*  forms  at  P; 
hence,  these  two  points  are  called  conjugate 
foci.  As  the  lens  is  always  very  thin,  com- 
pared with  the  distances  Q'F,  P  Q,  etc.,  these 
distances  are  taken  to  either  face  of  the 
lens,  neglecting  the  thickness  of  the  latter. 

The  object  glass  of  the  telescope  of  a 
transit  consists  of  two  lenses,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3 :  a  double-convex  lens  L,  and 
a  concavo-convex  lens  //.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  single  lens,  the  focal  distance  for 
parallel  rays  is  constant,  and  the  relation 
between  the  distances  of  an  object  and  its 
image  from  the  lens  is  expressed  by  an 
equation  of  the  same  form  as  equation  (1 ). 
The  object  of  the  combination  is  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  images  with  colored  edges, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  light,  when  passing 
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through  a  lens  or  prism,  is  decomposed  into 
its  elementary  colors  (the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow) ;  each  color,  or  ray,  has  a  different 
focus,  and  the  image  formed  is  indistinct. 
But,  by  a  proper  combination  of  lenses,  the 
rays  are  again  made  to  converge  at  a  com- 
mon focus,  and  give  a  well  defined  image. 
The  decomposition  of  light  by  a  lens  or 
prism  is  called  chromatic  aberration.  A 
compound  lens,  such  as  the  object  glass  of 
the  transit,  in  which  the  various 
rays  are  recombined,  is  called 
an  achromatic  lens. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  object 
glass  is  too  small  to  be  consid- 
ered, we  may  represent  it 
merely  by  a  line. 

In  Fig.  4,  let  L  be  the  object 
glass,  A  R  a  portion  of  a  rod, 
a  b  the  inverted  image  of  A  R,  and  /  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens  or  lenses  L.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  image  ba  is 
again  erected  by  the  eyepiece  ;  but  this  has 
no  bearing  on  the  present  subject.  Also, 
the  lines  A  C  and  Ca  are  not  really  the 
same  straight  line,  but  two  parallel  lines  ; 
however,  as  the  lens  is  very  thin,  A  C  and 
Ca  are  here  drawn  as  one  line.  The  same 
applies  to  A  CD.    From  formula  ( 1 )  we  have 

1    +  1 
Cm      U  M    '  f  ' 

1      _  1  1 

Cm'/  CM' 

Also,  from  the  similar  triangles  at'h  and 
A  C  R, 

ah  _AR. 
Cm  CM' 


whence 
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1   _  AH 
Cm~ab.  CM' 


1 


which,  combined  with  the  first  value  of  t , 

gives 

A  R     _  1  1 

ah.  CM      J  CM' 
From  this  there  follows, 

CM  =  afbXAB  +  f.  (2) 

As  /  is  constant,  it  is  seen  that  the  distance 
CM  depends  only  on  two  variable  quanti- 


ties, A  R  and  a  h  ;  and,  if  we  succeed  in 
making  a  b  constant,  then  we  may  calculate 
the  distance  C  M  without  measuring  any 
other  distance  than  the  space  A  R  on  the 
rod.  Such  is  the  object  of  stadia  surveying 
—  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  distance  from  the 
instrument  to  an  object  by  making  the 
refracted  image  of  a  part  of  the  object  equal 
to  a  fixed  length.  This  is  accomplished  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  To  the  ordinary  cross- 
wires  cd  and  h  k  (Fig.  5)  on  the  diaphragm, 
or  reticule,  of  the  telescope  are  added  two 
horizontal  wires  p  q  and  m v,  equally  distant 
from  the  center  wire  h  k. .  These  wires  are 
called  stadia  wires.  As  the  image  is  always 
made  to  fall  on  the  reticule,  by  sliding  the 
object  piece  in  or  out,  that  part  intercepted 
between  m  n  and  p  q  is  always  the  same. 

In  Fig.  4,  a  h  corresponds  to  a  h  of  Fig.  5, 
the  points  a  and  b 
being  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  re- 
fracted image  of 
the  rod  with  the 
two  stadia  wires 
m  n  and  p  «/.  As 
the  eye  glass  has  no 
other,  object  than 
to  erect  and  mag- 
nify the  image,  it 
has  no  influence  on 
the  relations  of  equation  (2). 
equation  we  write  a 


Y\n.  s. 


If  in  this 
for  the  distance  a  A 
between  stadia  wires  ( Fig.  5),  r  for  the  read- 
ing A  R  of  the  rod,  and  d  for  the  required 
distance  C  M,  we  get  the  formula 

The  rod  A  R,  when  UBed  for  this  purpose, 
is  called  a  Madia  ;  so  that  stadia  surveying  is 
simply  surveying  by  means  of  a  graduated 
rod  and  a  transit  provided  with  stadia  wires. 
Both  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  can 
be  calculated  by  means  of  this  combination, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  distance  d  of  formula  (3)  is  measured 
to  the  ohjrd  glass.  The  distance  to  the  center 
of  the  instrument,  that  is,  practically,  to  the 
point  of  the  plumb-bob,  is  equal  to  d  4  r, 
where  r  is  the  distance  from  center  of  instru- 
ment to  object  glass.  This  distance  varies 
slight  ly,  as  the  object  piece  is  slid  in  or  out 
for  focusing,  but  the  changes  are  so  small 
that  r  may  be  taken  as  constant,  and  the 
true  required  distance  may  be  written, 

D    -d  ■■  r,=  Vr/  +  r. 
f 

The  constants    .  /,  and  <■  are  generally 
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furnished  by  the  instrument  nuiker,  '  being 

customarily  made  equal  to  100,  so  that  D  — 
(  /  •  c)  ~  100  r,  or,  for  approximate  work, 
/>  =  100  r.  The  value  of  c  is  usually  equal  to 


2" 


It  is,  however,  better  to  determine  these 


constants  directly.  A  good  met  hod  of  doing 
this  is  the  following  : 

Let  ^  =  /-.and/  +  <•-•        Then  the  value 

of  I)  is 

D  ---  kr  -  A,.  (4) 
After  setting  and  leveling  the  t  ransit,  run 
a  line  of,  say,  1 ,000  feet,  on  ground  as  level  as 
practicable,  taking  care  that  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  favorable.  ( Refraction 
is  least  between  about  8  and  10  a.  m.,  and 
increases  with  the  temperature).  Sot  the  rod 
at  distances  of  50',  100',  200',  etc.,  measured 
along  the  line  from  the  center  of  the  instru- 
ment (point  of  plumb-bob),  and  read  very 
carefully  the  space  intercepted  by  the  stadia 
wires  at  each  setting  of  the  rod.  Then,  the 
distances  and  the  corresponding  readings 
may  be  taken  in  pairs  and  substituted  in 
equation  (4) ;  from  each  pair  a  value  is 
found  for  k  and  one  for  ;  then  the  means 
are  taken  of  all  the  values  of  k  and  of  all  the 
values  of 


Fig.  6. 

Let  />,  and  />,  be  two  of  the  measured  dis- 
tances, and  r,  and  r,  the  corresponding  read- 
ings of  rod.   Then,  from  (4 ), 

/>,  =  k  r,  -i-  kit 
/>,  =  k  r,  r 
Bv  subtraction, 

/>,-  l>\  ~  *<r,  -■»-,),. 
I>,  -  />. 


k  - 


Also, 

*,  =  />,      k  r,  -  />,  -  ' 


(5) 


/>,  r.,  —  r,  />j 


iti 


or,  reducing,  /j 

r2  —  r, 

In  determinations  of  this  kind,  the  rod 
should  be  read  at  least  to  thousandths  by 
means  of  a  vernier.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
find  kx  by  the   formula  kt      />,  —  /  r„  it 


is  advisable  to  find  it  independently  by 
formula  ((>). 

As  an  illustration  we'shall  give  the  follow- 
ing example,  in  which  the  data  are  tabulated : 
Distance  Reading 
Mkasi  ked.  or  Rod. 

oiK  .4*5' 
100'  .985' 
200'  1.98.V 
300'  2.988' 
400^  3.984' 
500'  4.987' 
Taking  50' for  the  value  of  DXt  and  100', 
200',  etc.  successively  for  the  value  of  />,, 
and  applying  formulas  (5  >  and  (6),  we  find  : 
Firtt,      for  /),  =--  50  and  D,  z=  100, 

k  -         ~  ™  -  100.000'. 


Stcoiul, 


k  - 


.985  —  .485 

50  X- 985  — .485X  100 

.985  —  .485 
for  I>,  —  50  and  />,  =  200, 
200  -  50 


1.500'. 


1.985  -  .485 


=  100.000', 


50X  1.985  .48.5X200 
*i-         1.985 -.485  -»•*«>• 
77»irrf,      for  />,  =  50  and  D,  =  300, 
300  -  50 
*'  ~  2.98K      .4S5   "  W'-88lK' 
,      50  X  2.988  -.485  X  300 _ 

2.988 -.485  "-I-**- 
Fourf A,     for     _  50  and  Dt  —  400, 

^100.028'. 


=  1.402'. 


3.984  -  .485 
50  X  3.984 -.485  X  400 
3.984  -  .485 

for  Z>,  =  50  and  Z>,  =  500, 

500  —  50  _ 

99.95G, 


1-  = 


4.987 


.485 

_  50  X  4.987  — .485  X  500    .  _01/ 
4.987   -.485         ~ l*5"1  ' 


Tabulating  the  results, 

i- 

100.000 
100.000 
99.880 
100.028 

99.956 


*t 
1.500 
1.500 
1.558 
1.402 
1.521 


5  )  499.804  5  )  7.481 

Man*         99.975  L496 
The  mean  values  in  formula  (4)  give 

/>  =  1*9.975  r~  1.490. 
For  ordinary  topographical  work,  how- 
ever, especially  for  long  distances,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clow  to  take  1>  —  100  r. 

The  preceding  formulas  assume  that  the 
line  of  sight  is  horizontal,  or  perpendicular 
t<>  the  rod.    When  the  line  of  sight  is  not 
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horizontal,  the  rod  may  be  held  perpen- 
dicular to  it ;  but  this  is  inconvenient  and 
inaccurate,  and  it  is  better  always  to  hold 
the  rod  vortical,  and  apply  a  different  for- 
mula from  formula  ^4)  as  follows  :  In  Fig.  6, 
.1  /»  is  the  position  of  the  vertical  rod ; 
My  —  r  is  the  space  covered  by  the  stadia 
wires  of  the  transit  ( ' ;  and  o  is  the  angle  of 
pit- vat  ion,  measured  on  the  vertical  circle  of 
the  instrument.  Then,  by  a  few  simple 
trigonometric  transformations,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  horizontal  distance  D  —  V  II 
is.  practically, 

/>     k  r  cos*  a  ■  l\  cos  a.       ( 7 ) 

When  the  angle  of  elevation  a  is  small, 
say  le>-8  than  5°,  no  correction  need  be  made, 
unless  great  accuracy  is  desired ;  that  is, 


Kio.  7. 

formula  (4)  may  be  used  instead  of  formula 
(7).  The  error  arising  from  this  omission 
is  1  %  in  the  case  of  an  angle  of  5°,  and  much 
less  for  smaller  angles. 

The  elevation  of  I'  above  C  is 

P 11=  D  tan  <i, 

or,  substituting  the  value  of  D  from  (  7  ), 

j  w         »u  sin  n 

and  rvme inhering  that  tan  a  —  ~    ^  ,  and 


cos  a 


sin  «  cos  a  —  J  sin  2  a, 
P  II  =  \kr  sin  2  a 


kt  sin  a. 


(8) 


A  convenient  way  of  measuring  long  dis- 
tances by  means  of  rod  readings,  but  without 
stadia  wires,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  where  C 
is  the  position  of  instrument,  and  A  is  the 
point  whose  distance  and  height  are  required. 
Hold  the  rod  vertical  at  A  ;  sight  at  two  con- 
venient points  of  rod,  setting  the  middle 
wire  of  transit  at  P  and  P'  respectively,  at 
the  same  time  measuring  t  he  angles  of  eleva- 


tan  a 


tan  n'   -  tan  a  — 


tion  a  and  a'.  Let  rod  reading  /'  /"  =  r. 
Then, 

,  P'H 
tana'-  f,/r 

P  II 
(  II  ' 

whence,  bv  subtraction, 

I"  II     I'll  _  r 

vh     ~  v  ir 

and 

tan  a'   -  tan  a  ' 

Also, 

/'//=  C//tan«  r/-ana       .  (10) 

tan  n'  —  tan  a 

If  the  transit  has  no  vertical  circle,  meas- 
ure a  convenient  distance  C  h,  say  50  or 
100  feet,  and  hold  t  here  a  rod  or  pole  (  a  stick 
will  do);  measure  distance  pp'  —  r'  inter- 
cepted by  lines  CP,  VI". 

Then,  bv  similar  triangles, 

PI"  :  />//  ^Vlf  :  Ch; 

whence 

rit=chXPp£  -ChX  rr,  •  (ID 

If  there  is  a  level  attached  to  the  telescope, 
the  intersection  h  of  a  level  line  with  the 
auxiliary  rod  a  \>  may  be  marked,  and  the 
distances  h  j>,  h  //  measured.  Then  we  have, 

hf!j  =  tan      JVJ  =  tan  a,  and  formulas  (9) 

and  ( 10)  may  be  used. 

The  stadia  method  of  surveying  is  of  great 
value  in  topographical,  hydrographical,  and 
other  kinds  of  field  work.  The  accuracy  of 
the  results  is  affected  both  by  the  reading  of 
the  rod  and  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  latter  introducing  the  variable 
error  of  refraction.  With  a  good  instru- 
ment, and  under  favorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, the  total  error  may  be  as  low  as 
0.1'*,  and  seldom  as  high  as  \%.  It  is 
greater  for  long  lines,  especially  if  the 
temperature  is  high  and  the  atmosphere 
unsteady.  For  almost  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  term  kx  of  equation  (4)  may  be 
neglected,  and,  as  k  is  usually  equal  to  100, 
the  distance  is  easily  found  by  multiplying 
the  rod  reading  by  100.  For  a  closer 
approximation,  1  foot  may  be  added  to  the 
result  thus  found,  as  this  is  about  the  value 
of      in  all  ordinary  instruments. 
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T  AM  reclining  in  my  office  chair  with 
1    legs  stretched  out  on  the  level  to  ease 
them  a  little,  and  help  the  blood  to 
circulate  freely. 

Outwardly,"  no  doubt,  it  would  appear 
that  I  am  taking  things  easy,  but  inwardly 
I  am  worrying  over  the  lay-out  of  a  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  job,  which  must  be 
designed,  contracted  for,  erected,  and  com- 
pleted within  three  months  from  date.  The 
building  is  about  three  blocks  down  the 
way— built  on  a  busy  street  where  traffic  is 
heavy.  The  owner  seems  to  think  that 
"anything  will  do"  ho  long  as  he  can  get 
heat  during  winter  ;  but  I  know  only  too 
well  that  this  will  not  fully  satisfy  him 
when  the  tenants  an'  all  moved  in.  Don't 
1  know  that  there  will  l>e  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' WOfth  of  very  delicate  machinery  in 
that  building  someday  soon?  Don't  1  know 
that  such  machinery  must  run  clear  and 
free  from  dust?  Don't  I  know  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  street — and  all  around 
the  building  too,  for  that  matter— is  highly 
charged  with  dust,  and  that  this  is  so  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  says  "no, 
no  ;  there  is  no  dust  there,  man  ;  the  streete 
are  washed  every  night,  and  I  will  have  a 
good  janitor  in  the  building"?  Such  stuff  ! 
nonsense  !  bosh  !  The  whole  city  is  full  ot 
dust !  Just  look  at  that,  now! 

Hen;  lam,  sitting  alone  in  a  private  office 
—dimensions.  20'  x  l.V  x  12' — with  two  win- 
dows looking  over  the  back  roof,  and  two 
doors  for  admission  to  or  from  the  corridor 
in  the  heart  of  the  building.  The  windows 
are  closed  and  the  doors  are  shut.  Sunshine 
streams  into  my  dingy  den  through  that 
window  in  front  of  me  and  seems  to  mock 
us  all.  See  the  dust  glisten!  See  the  par- 
ticles dodge  between  the  sunbeams  and 
sparkle  like  millions  of  little  stare!  See 
how  they  move  in  small  spasmodic  current*, 
this  way,  that  way,  every  way  !  There  they 
go  whirling,  and  twirling,  and  waltzing 
around  to  beat  the  band  !  Why  don't  they 
settle  down  anyhow  and  lie  on  the  floor?  I 
have  not  moved  from  this  chair  now  fop — 
let  me  see — a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least, 
and  still  tin  y  dance  in  the  sunlight.  I 
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cannot  see  a  speck  of  dust  anywhere  in  the 
room  except  in  the  path  of  the  sunlight. 
Ah,  it  requires  the  search  light  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  universe  to  let  us  see  where 
we  stand,  and  show  us  that  we  are  not  so 
much  after  all.  There  is  no  dust  visible  any- 
where, except  in  the  rays  from  this  search 
light.  <  treat  Scott !  see  that  long  one  rising 
up  close  by  the  glass,  a  regular  fiber,  shining 
like  a  hair  from  a  silver  fox. 

My  office  boy  now  opens  the  door  and 
ushers  in  Mr.  Grimes,  the  owner  of  the 
building  in  question,  and  his  architect,  Mr. 
Brush  ;  t  hey  have  come  to  consult  with  me 
about  the  proposed  heating  system ;  I  am 
glad  they  have  come,  because  now  we  can 
talk  ventilation  to  advantage. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Allen,"  says  the 
owner,  "  Mr.  Brush  and  I  have  been  talking 
over  this  ventilation  business,  and  I  think 
we  should  omit  it  altogether.  We  can  heat 
the  building  with  direct  steam  radiators 
alone,  and  in  that  way  avoid  all  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  street.  Yon  see,  I  would  like  very 
much  toconnectthesebigair  flues,  which  Mr. 
Brush  has  already  built,  into  extensions  to 
the  present  safe  vaults,  but  Mr.  Brush  objects 
to  my  ideas,  so  we  decided  to  consult  with 
yon." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Allen,"  says  the  architect,  44 1 
will  give  you  the  conditions  in  a  nutshell. 
First,  this  building  although  large,  has  no 
room  to  spare  for  any  unnecessary  apparatus. 
Every  square  foot  of  the  floor  surface  is 
valuable.  Second,  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees  in  each  room,  all  engaged  in 
a  business  which  will  require  incessant  care 
and  thought,  and  they  must  have  fresh 
air  to  keep  them  from  falling  asleep  at  their 
work.  Third,  the  apparatus  which  they 
operate  must  be  kept  at  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  and  must  be  kept  dry  and  per- 
fectly clean.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
we  must  ventilate  this  building  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  heat  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  direct 
steam  radiators,  if  anything,  must  not  be 
used." 

44  Now,  Mr.  Allen,"  says  the  owner,  44  just 
gather  your  brains* together  and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject." 

By  this  time  the  sun's  rays  are  streaming 
in  through  the  window  about  at  right  angles 
with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  dust  is 
whirling  about  more  than  ever,  so,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  I  decide  to  commence 
by  giving  these  gentlemen  a  lesson  in  dust. 
"Gentlemen,  if  you  will  grant  me  a  few 
minutes  of  your  valuable  time  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  you  the  necessity  of  ventilating  your 


building.  Let  us  watch  the  dust  floating  in 
the  air  over  there  where  the  sun  shines  into 
the  room — do  vou  notice  how  thick  it  is?" 

"  Yes,  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
our  case?"  asks  Mr.  Grimes. 

44  This  particular  dust,"  I  remark,  44  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  case,  but  the  dust  in 
your  own  building  will.  This  dust  here  will 
suffice  to  show  us  what  will  happen  in  your 
building  if  you  use  direct  radiation  for  heat- 
ing, and  if  you  do  not  ventilate  the  rooms 
properly  with  clean  air  forced  through  clean 
flueB  by  a  special  ventilating  plant.  Now 
you  will  surely  admit  that  the  air  outside  of 
this  building  is  as  clear  and  free  from  dust 
as  it  is  around  your  new  building." 

44 1  admit  that,"  says  Grimes. 

44  Well,  this  is  a  mild  day  outside,  and  on 
such  days  the  employees  of  the  company  who 
will  rent  your  building  will  surely  open  the 
windows  for  fresh  air,  and  the  street  dust 
will  certainly  blow  in  with  the  fresh  air. 
Now,  I  will  open  this  window  and  see  if  the 
dust  blows  in  here."  So  saying  I  raised  the 
lower  sash  about  15  inches,  and  we  all  sat 
down  to  watch  the  result.  The  air  in  the 
room  immediately  begins  to  flow  out  through 
the  window  slowly  and  steadily  and  of  course 
an  equal  volume  is  coming  in  from  the  cor- 
ridor through  the  keyholes  and  the  openings 
around  the  doors.  Suddenly  a  gentle  breeze 
eddies  around  the  corner  of  the  building  and 
causes  air  to  flow  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow. The  amount  of  dust  in  this  fresh  air 
is  simply  alarming  and  we  can  see  it  well  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  room.  The  duration  of 
the  inflow  of  fresh  air,  however,  is  brief,  the 
wind  changes  again  and  the  current  is  sud- 
denly reversed. 

44  Now,"  says  Mr.  Grimes,  44 1  see  your 
point  and  it  is  well  taken,  but,  my  gracious, 
how  plain  we  can  see  the  dust  here.  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  as  bad  as  that  down 
our  way?  Look  at  that,  will  you!  Let  us 
place  a  sheet  of  paper  on  t  he  floor  and  see  if 
we  can  catch  any  of  it." 

Pushing  the  button  for  the  office  boy,  I 
assured  Mr.  Grimes  that  it  would  probably 
be  wor*e  than  this  down  at  his  building, 
because  his  is  a  comer  building  and  more 
exposed  to  wind  than  we  are  here. 

"Johnny,"  I  say  to  the  office  boy,  44 go 
over  to  the  toilet  room  and  take  down  the 
mirror,  take  a  cloth  with  a  little  alcohol  and 
polish  up  the  glass  and  bring  it  in  here  at 
once." 

While  Johnny  is  gone  for  the  mirror,  Mr. 
Brush  corroborates  my  statements  about 
the  dust,  which  is  liable  to  enter  the  rooms 
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of  Mr.  Grimes's  new  building  if  the  win- 
dows are  opened  ;  also  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  machines  and  instrument*  that  will 
be  used  in  the  new  building  must  be  pro- 
tected from  dust  while  the  employees  are 
operating  them,  otherwise  they  will  soon  lie 
ruined.  He  still  further  declares  that  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  prevent  the  dust 
from  entering  the  rooms,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  dust  within  the  rooms 
themselves.  But  here  comes  Johnny  with 
the  mirror  at  last. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  please  cast  your  eyes 
obliquely  over  the  surface  of  this  glass  and 
see  if  it  is  perfectly  free  from  dust,"  say  I, 
handing  the  mirror  to  Mr.  Brush,  who  in 
turn  passes  it  to  Mr.  (i rimes,  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  perfectly  clean.  Mr. 
Grimes  says  that  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  dust,  and  hands  it  back  to  me. 
Now  I  lay  it  on  the  floor  just  under  the  open 
window,  and  pull  down  the  upper  sash 
about  2  feet,  thus  making  two  openings 
between  the  room  and  the  outer  atmosphere. 
The  air  near  the  ceiling  immediately  flows 
out  through  the  top  opening,  and  a  corre- 
sponding volume  of  fresh  air,  heavily  charged 
with  dust,  flows  in  through  the  lower  one. 
An  occasional  eddy  blows  in  such  clouds  of 
dust  that  Mr.  Grimes  can  hardly  believe  his 
eyes-  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
our  experiment  would  be  so  successful.  The 
flocculent  dust  remained  suspended  in  the 
air,  while  the  more  solid  dust  slowly  fell  to 
the  floor,  and  we  could  clearly  see  it  settle. 
In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Grimes  becomes 
impatient,  and  suggests  that  we  examine 
the  mirror  now.  Mr.  Brush  picks  it  up  and 
lays  it  on  my  desk.  Mr.  Grimes  draws  his 
finger  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  he  can  write  his  name  in  the 
dust. 

"That  settles  it,  Mr.  Allen  ;  just  go  ahead 
and  install  a  system  of  ventilation  which 
will  furnish  clean  air  to  each  and  every  room 
of  the  new  building  all  the  year  around  ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Brush,  I  think,  should  make  all 
the  windows  tight,  so  that  the  employees  can- 
not open  them  at  all.  It  might  be  well  also 
to  fit  the  doors  closely,  so  that  no  dust  can 
get  into  the  rooms  from  the  corridors  ;  and, 
gentlemen,  do  whatever  you  think  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  new  building  dust-proof. 
Good  bye." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Grimes  bowed  himself  out 
and  left  us  alone  to  scheme  out  ways  and 
means  of  tilling  his  order.  We  soon  decide 
upon  a  definite  plan  for  ventilating  the 
ibuilding,  and  I  immediately  place  it  on  the 


"trestle  board."  We  allow  screens  for 
straining  and  washing  the  air  before  it  blows 
into  the  rooms,  and  arrange  for  all  air  flues 
which  carry  the  air  from  the  blower  to  the 
several  rooms  being  lined  with  sheet  metal, 
to  prevent  any  particles  of  lime  or  brick 
inside  the  flues  from  being  blown  into  the 
rooms.  Then  Mr.  Brush  takes  his  departure. 
We  three  each  had  a  good  lesson,  and  you 
see  what  is  the  outcome  of  it. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  that  you  and  I  are 
alone,  let  us  recapitulate  and  see  what  we 
have  learned  by  watching  the  dust.  First, 
we  learn  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
air  may  be  impregnated  with  light  dust,  even 
though  none  is  visible.  Second,  that  sun- 
shine streaming  into  a  dimly  lighted  room, 
through  a  window  or  small  opening,  will 
make  the  dust  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Third,  though  the  air  in  a  room  may  be 
apparently  at  rest,  it  is  really  in  motion  all 
the  time  ;  this  is  observed  by  the  constant 
movement  of  the  dust  when  everything  else 
in  the  room  is  still.  Fourth,  that  dust  par- 
ticles vary  in  size— some  are  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  visible  when  standing  close  to 
them,  while  others  can  be  seen  easily  from 
a  distance  of  15  feet  or  more.  And,  further- 
more, that  the  dust  does  not  settle  according 
to  its  sire.  Fifth,  that  by  opening  a  window 
to  get  fresh  air  into  the  room,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dust  is  carried  in  with  the  air  and 
settles  in  the  room.  Sixth,  that  the  air  in 
an  ordinary  room  can  be  slowly  changed  by 
opening  a  window  from  the  bottom.  This 
is  observed  by  the  dust  flowing  either  in  or 
out  according  to  the  direction  and  pressure 
of  the  air  currents  outside  the  building. 
Seventh,  that  the  air  in  a  room  can  be 
rapidly  changed  by  opening  a  window  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  that,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  is  at 
the  bottom,  while  the  outlet  is  at  the 
top  ;  also,  that  a  room  in  a  city  building 
located  on  a  busy  street  cannot  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust  when  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  employed,  because  the  dust 
from  the  streets  is  churned  up  with  the  outer 
air  by  t  he  street  traffic  and  by  wind.  Eighth, 
that  before  we  can  have  clean  air  inside  such 
a  city  building  we  must  cut  off  all  open  com- 
munication bet  ween  the  inner  and  outer  air, 
and  supply  clean  air— thoroughly  screened 
and  washed — by  means  of  a  proper  system 
of  ventilation,  which  will  operate  positively 
and  successfully  every  month  of  the  year. 
This  is  done  in  some  of  the  finest  city  build- 
ings of  today  ;  of  course,  "  it  comes  high," 
but  in  some  cases  we've  got  to  have  it. 
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ART  II. 


T^VERY  link  of  a  mechanism  has  a 
lv  motion  relative  to  every  other  link, 
and,  as  shown  in  April  number,  in  Plane 
Motion,  Fart  I,  every  one  of  these  motions 
is  a  rotation  about  a  center  either  permanent, 
or  instantaneous.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
completely  investigate  the  motions  of  the 
various  moving  parts  of  a  mechanism,  to 
determine  the  linear  velocities  of  various 
points  or  the  angular  velocities  of  the  links, 
it  is  necessary  to  locate  some  or  all  of  the 
instantaneous  centers.  We  shall  in  this 
article  attempt  to  develop  a  general  method 
for  finding  any  desired  center  or  centers. 

We  first  inquire  aa  to  the  number  of  cen- 
ters in  a  mechanism  with  a  given  number  of 
links.  First,  suppose  a  mechanism  has  three 
links  a,  b,  and  e.  Each  link  has  a  motion 
relative  to  each  of  the  other  two  ;  thus,  a  has 
a  motion  relative  to  b  which  gives  rise  to  the 
center  (ah),  and  amotion  relative  toe  about 
the  center  (a  c). 

In  this  and  any  future  article,  the  center 
belonging  to  two  links  will  always  be 
denoted  by  enclosing  in  parenthesis  the 
letters  denoting  the  links,  thus:  (a  b),  (cd), 
etc. 

For  this  system  of  three  links  there 
are  evidently  three  centers,  viz..  (<i  b),  {ac), 
and  {be).  Let  us,  for  convenience,  arrange 
them  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  thus  : 

{ah)  {ne) 
(be) 

For  a  mechanism  with  four  links,  a,  b,  e, 
and  d,  there  are  six  centers,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  form  : 

{ah)  (ac)  (ad) 
(be)  (bd) 
(cd) 

The  formation  of  the  table  of  centers  is 
obvious  :  in  the  first  line  the  letter  a  is  paired 
with  each  of  the  remaining  letters  b,  r,  and 
'/ ;  in  the  second  line  the  letter  h  is  paired 
with  each  of  the  letters  <•  and  d  which  follow 
it.  and  so  on. 

If  we  add  a  fifth  link  e.  to  the  mechanism, 
we  must  add  to  t  he  table  of  centers  another 
vertical  row, containing  the  centers  of  link  <■ 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  link**.  The 
table  becomes : 


(ah)  (ac)  (ad)  (ac) 
(he)  (hd)  (be) 
(cd)  (ee) 
(de) 

Thus,  for  five  links  there  are  ten  centers. 
If  we  must  add  still  another  link  /.  we  must 
add  a  fifth  row  containing  five  new  centers, 
making  fifteen  in  all  for  the  six  links.  In 
general,  we  shall  find  that  if  the  mechanism 


contains  n  links  there  are 


»( n  —  1) 
2 


centers. 


For  example,  a  mechanism  with  12  links  has 
|->  v  11 

2 

The  location  of  the  centers  is  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  the  principle  that  the  three 


Fir,.  1. 

centers  of  any  system  of  three  links  lie  in  a 
straight  line.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  three 
links  a,  b,  and  d,  we  obtain,  by  taking  them 
in  pairs,  the  three  centers  (ah),  (ad),  and 
(hd),  and  according  to  the  law  given  in  the 
previous  article,  these  centers  must  lie  in 
a  straight  line. 

The  process  of  finding  the  unknown  cen- 
ters may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 
In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  mechanism  composed 
of  two  spur  gears,  two  straight  links,  and  a 
frame  or  bed  to  which  the  gears  are  connec- 
ted. The  mechanism  has  thus  five  links  and 

°  C  "*  W  centers,  which  we  will  now 
attempt  to  locate.    For  the  sake  of  cleariu-ss, 
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the  mechanism  is  shown  in  a  skeleton  form 
in  Fig.  2,  and  the  links  are  lettered  a9  shown. 
The  fixed  frame  a  is  represented  by  the 
single  line  connecting  the  centers  of  the 
gears,  and  the  gears  are  represented  pimply 
by  the  circles  b  and  e.  We  first  form  the 
following  table  containing  all  of  the  centers, 
and  indicate  those  centers  that  are  at  once 
known  bv  underscoring  them  with  dashes. 
(ah)  (ae)  (at!)  (ae) 

(be)  (btl)  (he) 
(ed)  (ee) 
(de) 

We  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the 
joint  connecting  any  two  links  is  the  center 
for  the  relative  motion  of  these  links  ;  thus, 

T 


centers  (he),  (ed).  and  (Id),  which  we 
know  must  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Therefore,  we  draw  through  the  known  cen- 
ters (he)  and  (ed)  a  straight  line.  Some- 
where on  this  line  lies  the  unknown  center 
(hd).  In  the.  same  way  we  combine  with 
the  links  h  and  d  the  third  link  e,  forming  a 
system  of  three  centers  ( b  e ) ,  ( d  e ) ,  and  ( h  d ) . 
The  unknown  center  (hd)  must  lie  in  the 
straight  line  connecting  the  known  centers 
(bf )  and  (d ,  ) ;  therefore,  since  I  hd)  lies  in 
both  lines  (he)-(ed)  and  (be)-(de),  it  must 
lie  at  their  intersection.  We  may  express 
this  fact  by  the  following  arrangement : 


ihd) 


(  (be)-(rd) 
\  (hr).(dr) 


'M.  2. 


the  motion  of  the  gear  b  relative  to  the 
frame  a  is  a  rotation  about  the  point  (ah), 
which  is  the  center  of  the  journal  ;  the 
motion  of  the  link  </  relative  to  the  link  >• 
must  be  a  rotation  about  the  joint  (de)  that 
connects  them.  We  find,  therefore,  the 
five  centers  (ah),  (ac),  (cd),  (de),  and  (he) 
by  simple  inspection.  Furthermore,  the 
instantaneous  center  of  the  relative  motion 
of  the  gears  b  and  e  is  their  point  of  contact 
(be)  ;  that  is,  if  we  consider  the  gear  b  sis 
stationary,  every  point  of  the  gear  <•  is  rota- 
ting about  the  point  of  contact  an  a  sort  of 
fulcrum. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  unknown  centers 
(ad),  (hd),  (<if),  and  (re)  by  drawing 
straight  lines.  Consider  fir*t  the  center 
(hd),  which  involves  the  two  links  h  and  '/. 
By  adding  another  link  e,  we  get  a  system 
of  three  links  h,  r,  and  d,  with  the  three 


(ee) 


For  the  location  of  the  center  (ee),  we  have 
the  following  combination  : 

f  (be)-(be) 

\  (cd)-(de) 

By  combining  the  links  b  andtf  successively 

with  the  two  links  c  and  t,  we  obtain  the 

two  systems  (he),  (he ),  (ee)  and  (e  d),  (de), 

(ce).    The  unknown  center,  therefore,  lies 

at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  (be)-(he) 

and  (rd)-(dr).    The  two  remaining  centers 

are  readily  found  from  the  combinations 

,  (ab)-(bd)  (  (ab)-(he) 

\ad  ■.  and  (ae) 

(  (a  e)-ied)  I  (a  e)-(ee) 

the  constructions  beingclearly  shown  in  the 
figure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  straight 
line  through  the  center  (ad)  and  (ae)  last 
found  must  past  through  the  known  center 
( de) ;  this  furnishes  a  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  work. 
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We  will  at  this  point  briefly  indicate  the 
use  of  the  instantaneous  center  in  the  study 
of  the  motions  of  a  mechanism.  We  have 
supposed  that  in  the  mechanism  of  Fig.  2  the 
link  a  is  fixed  or  stationary  ;  then,  any  cen- 
ter containing  the  letter  a  is  a  center  of  the 
motion  of  some  link  relative  to  the  station- 
ary link  ri.  For  example,  the  motion  of  the 
link  f  is  a  rotation  about  the  point  (ae)  just 
as  truly  as  the 
motion  of  the 
gear  h  is  a  rota- 
tion about  the 
permanent  cen- 
ter (<i  6).  For 
this  instant 
every  point  of 
the  link  e  is 
rotating  about 
the  point  (ae). 
The  direction 
of  the  motion 
of  any  point, 
as  h,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the 
line  h-(a  r  )  join- 
ing the  point  to 
the  center. 
Further  in  ore , 
the  velocities  of 
points  in  a  rotating  body  are  proportional  to 
their  distances  from  the  center  of  rotation. 
Suppose  we  know  the  velocity  of  the  end  (be) 
of  the  link  *  ;  then,  we  can  find  the  velocity 
of  the  other  end  {ilr)  by  the  proportion 
vel.  fir)  distance  (de)-( a  e\ 
vel.  i  be)      distance  (b       a  e )' 

By  means  of  the  various  centers  we  are 
enabled  to  find  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  motions  of  any  kind  of  a  moving  link. 
This  application  of  the  instantaneous  center 
will  be  fully  treated  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  1  has 
various  applications  in  practice.  If  the 
gears  have  equal  diameters,  and  the  links  d 
and  e  are  equal,  the  point  ( fie)  will  move  in  a 
straight  line,  provided  the  points  (be)  and 
\rd)  are  so  located  that  the  lines  (ac)-(cd) 
and  (a  b)-(be)  lie  on  the  same  side  of  (u  />)- 
I 1  r)  and  make  equal  angles  with  it.  The  path 
of  the  point  (de)  in  Fig.  2  is  the  curve  m  n. 

If  some  of  the  links  of  a  meehanism  have 
a  motion  of  translation  relative  to  the  fixed 
link  or  to  some  other  link,  the  correspond- 
ing centers  will  lie  at  an  infinite  distance. 
( See  Plane  Motion,  Part  I. )  This  fact,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  complicates  the  prohlem  of 


finding  the  unknown  centers.  The  mechan- 
ism shown  in  Fig.  3  is  an  example  of  such 
a  case.  It  is  composed  of  four  links,  of  which 
the  frame  <i  is  fixed.  The  crank  b  rotates 
about  the  center  («6)  and  gives  a  vibrating 
motion  to  the  link  d.  The  block  e  elides  in 
a  slot  in  the  link  d  ;  therefore,  the  instan- 
taneous center  of  the  relative  motion  of  rand 
(/  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  in  a  line  per- 
pendicular t  o 
the  direction  of 
the  sliding. 
The  centers 
(ab),  in  d),  and 
{be)  are  known, 
they  being  the 
joints  connect- 
ing adjacent 
links. 

To  find  the 
unknown  i  n - 
s  tan  taneous 
center  ibd),  we 
have  the  com- 
bination, 

lbd\<  iab)'(ad) 

(M)  Hbc).(<'d) 

That  is,  (bd) 
lies  at  the  inter- 
section of  the 
lines  (a  b)-(n  d)  and  (bc)-(rd).  The  first  line 
is  readily  drawn,  as  the  centers  (a  b)  and  iad) 
are  known  ;  the  second  line  joins  the  known 
center  (be)  to  the  center  (cd),  which  lies  at 
an  infinite  distance.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
draw  a  line  to  an  infinitely  distant  point, 
and  in  this  case  we  are  not  required  to  do 
so.  We  have  merely  to  draw  a  line  through 
(be)  in  the  direction  of  the  infinite  point 
(cd)  ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  direction  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  link  c,  relative  io.d.  Therefore,  a  line 
drawn  through  (6c)  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  in  which  r  is  sliding,  cut«  the  line 
(ab)-(ad)  in  a  point  which  is  the  desired 
center  (bd). 

The  center  (a  c)  is  located  from  the  com- 
bination : 

«  («  b)-(bc) 
1      •  t  (ad)-(cd) 

As  before,  we  draw  through  (a</)  a  line  in 
the  direction  of  the  infinitely  distant  point 
(i'd  ),  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
in  which  <•  is  sliding.  The  intersection  of 
this  line  with  the  line  passing  through  the 
centers  (>ib)  and  (br)  is  the  instantaneous 
center  («»•). 
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A  QUESTION  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 

A.  Langerfeld. 


The  Horizon  Line— Point  of  Sight— Vanishing  Points,  Accessible  and  Inaccessible. 


What  is  the  simplest  way  of  making  a  per- 
spective  drawing  from  the  enclosed  sktleh  f  J 
helievc  there  is  a  method  by  which  a  persprdire 
drawing  can  he  made  on  a  very  small  hoard, 
the  vanishing  points  being  found  indirectly. 

The  answer  to  this  question— sent  in  by  a 
subscriber— is  too  long  to  be  published  in 
the  Answers  to  Inquiries  columns,  but,  as 
it  will  probably  interest  a  large  number  of 
our  readers,  we  insert  it  here. 

Make  first  a  .faint,  freehand  sketch  of  the 
monument,  showing  approximately  ( Bee  Fig. 
2),  the  size  and  position  of  the  perspective 
drawing  wanted.  Draw  a  vertical  center 
line  a  b  through  the  middle  of  the  sketch. 
Draw  a  horizontal  base  line  cd  perpendic- 


Fio.  I. 

ular  to  the  center  line  a  h  through  the  lowest 
point  e  of  the  sketch.  Draw  fg  parallel 
to  erf,  locating  it  at  that  position  in  the 
sketch  where  all  lines  which  are  in  reality 
level  are  horizontal  in  the  sketch.  This 
is  the  horizon  line  and  must  be  drawn  as 
high  above  cd  as  the  eyes  of  the  pereon 
who  is  looking  at  the  object  are  assumed 
to  be.  All  vanishing  points  of  level  lines 
are  on  this  horizon  line.  The  intersec- 
tion a  is  the  point  of  niglit.  Using  a 
straightedge,  draw  the  base  line  eh  over 
the  sketched  base  line,  meeting  the  horizon 
line  in  g.  This  point  g  is  the  vanishing 
point  of  all  edges  parallel  to  eh.  Draw  a 
straight  line  over  the  sketched  base  line  et, 
meeting  the  horizon,  if  convenient.  This 
meeting  point  is  generally,  as  in  the  present 
case,  too  far  away  to  come  within  the  limits 
of  a  small  board.  Instead  of  this  vanishing 
point,  a  vertical  line  jf  may  be  used.  This 
line  is  found  in  the  following  manner: 
Draw  the  vertical  line  e r/  through  e,  inter- 


secting/*/ in  e'.  Bisect  tt*  in  *  and  draw  n 
parallel  to  ei  through  k,  meeting /^  in/. 
In  case  /  docs  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  paper,  a  smaller  part  of  ee'  may  be 
taken  from  e'  down  (preferably  a  quarter ). 
Draw  a  vertical  line  / j,  intersecting  t  > 
continued,  in  j.  Next,  the  standpoint  f. 
must  be  found  :  Draw  a  parallel  to  f  h 
through  k,  moeting/y  in  /.  Make  gm  equal 
to  If  (unless  ef  k  was  made  one  quarter  or 
e'e,  then  make  gm  equal  to  twice  //)  ami 
make  IN  n  equal  to  m  g.  The  point  n  is  the 
standpoint,  and  na  is  the  distance  at  which 
the  perspective  view  is  taken,  in  order  that 
it  shall  appear  about  like  the  first  rough 
sketch.  Draw  op  parallel  to  / g,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  top  of  the  sketch  and  inter- 
secting the  center  line  a  b  in  u',  and  e  e/  in  e" . 
The  line  op  represents  the  plane  of  the 
picture  seen  on  edge  from  above,  and  a  plan 
A  of  the  object  must  be  drawn  behind  this 
plane,  or  (looking  at  the  drawing)  above  the 
Mneop.  The  required  position  of  the  plan 
A  is  found  as  follows:  Through  e"  draw 
e"h'  parallel  to  a  line  through  n  and  g,  and 
make  e"  h'  equal  to  the  given  width  of  the 
plinth— in  this  case  3'  4"— to  a  scale  of, 
say,  $  inch  —  1  foot.  Draw  e"  i'  at  right 
angles  to  t"h\  and  make  e"  i'  equal  to  the 
front  of  the  plinth,  5'  3",  to  the  same  scale. 
The  angle  h'  e"  V  represents  the  front  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  plinth.  Draw  the  center 
line  « </  parallel  to  e"  V  and  bisecting  e"  h'. 
The  remainder  of  the  plan  A  is  added  as 
wanted.  Make  n'  n'  equal  to  a  n,  and  draw 
lines  from  all  exposed  points  in  the  plan  to 
n',  intersecting  o p  in  i",  6,,  etc.  Draw  verti- 
cal lines  from  these  points  of  intersection 
into  the  perspective  H  where  wanted.  To 
find  the  perspective  heights  of  points  on 
these  vertical  lines,  proceed  as  follows  : 
Make  a'  b'  equal  to  a  b,  and  draw  b' t  per- 
pendicular  to  b'a'.  Extend  ee"  above  op 
to  r  intersecting  the  lines  of  the  plan,  as 
shown.  Through  these  intersections  draw 
parallels  to  op  intersecting  b't.  Number 
(he  points  in  the  plan  A  which  are  to  be 
shown  in  the  perspective  Ii,  and  place  the 
same  numbers  on  the  corresponding  inter- 
sections on  b' t,  in  (.'.  As  point  /  is  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  it*  height  above  cd  is 
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4*6 


It  *fr 't 


the  same  in  the  perspective  B  as  in  the 
projection  drawing  C,  which  is  a  sectional 
elevation  ;  therefore,  e-J  in  B  is  made  equal 
to  the  given  height  of  the  plinth,  and,  by 
drawing  1-g,  in  B,  the  correct  perspective 
of  the  top  of  the  plinth  is  obtained  on  this 
side.    The  perspective  of  the  rear  corner, 


-\  B,  is  found  bv  drawing 


from  ,'  in 


I,  intersecting  op  in  and  then  drawing  a 
vertical  line  down  from  2X  on  <>  p  to  h.  Tlie 
front  corner  4  in  .1,  of  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  or  base  just  above  the  plinth,  is  found 
by  drawing  a  parallel  to  op  from  the  inter- 
section 4)  of  the  line  4-~>  with«-"r  to  // /, 
then  setting  off  the  height  of  this  point  from 
;  on  ///  to  4t.  Draw  intersecting  op 
in  ^j.  Set  off  on  er'  from  »  up  to  4,  //. 
Draw  //-/',  in  B ;  then  draw  .1,  inter- 

ceding op,  and  from  this  intersection 
draw  a  vertical  line  to  g-4,  />,  continued, 
intersecting   it  in   4„  which  is  the  per- 


spective of  4,  A.  To  find  the  perspective  of 
the  line  4-*>,  A,  continue  0-4,  A,  to  inter- 
sect *"  r,  and  transfer  this  point  to  o  p  as 
before  by  drawing  a  parallel  to  o  p  intersect- 
ing ///,  setting  off  its  height  thereon  from/// 
and  drawing  a  line  to  n'.  The  point  thus 
found  on  op  will  lx;  nearer  to  1/  than  43. 
Bisect  its  distance  from  /»',  and  make  j-47 
equal  to  the  half  so  found  ;  then  draw 
B.  All  the  other  points  and  lines  are  found 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  thus,  j  /,  is  one-half  of 
/-/.  In  case  the  desired  position  of  the  plan 
A  in  reference  to  the  front  line  or  plane  of 
the  picture  op,  and  the  distance  a' »/  of 
the  standpoint  »'  from  o  p  are  given, 
then  it  is  not  necessary  to  ln-gin  by 
making  a  freehand  sketch,  and  the  pers- 
pective may  be  found  by  first  drawing 
the  plan  A  and  locating  the  vanishing 
points// etc.  by  drawing  a  parallel  to  ,"/,', 
.1,  tl» rough  a. 
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DESIGNING  OF  A  PIN  JOINT. 


Carl  G.  Bnrth. 


The  Wokk  ok  a  Careless  ok  Inexperienced  Man  Compared  With  That  ok  a  Carefti. 

and  Intelligent  Designer. 


AN  ordinary  pin  joint  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  manner  in 
which  a  careless  or  inexperienced  designer, 
and  a  careful,  experienced  one,  will  analyze 
the  stresses  of  a  structure,  and  then  propor- 
tion its  parts. 

Referring  to  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it 
is  immediately  realized  —  common  sense 
alone  reveals  the  fact — that  the 
pin  is  in  shear  at  the  two  sec- 
tions marked  A,  the  shearing 
force  at  each  (section  being  equal 
to  one-half  the  total  pull  P  on 
the  joiut.  Now,  the  careless 
designer,  on  seeing  this,  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  make  the  diam- 
eter D  of  the  pin  such  that 
this  shearing  force  will  be  safely 
withstood ;  and  this  he  does 

If  ~ 

by  forming  the  equation   4  > 

S,—  I  P,  which,  when  solved 
for  />,  gives 

*  <" 

in  which  S,  is  the  permissible 
shearing  stress  for  the  material 
of  the  pin.  If  the  diameter*/ 
of  the  rods  connected  by  the 
joint  is  properly  proportioned 
for  the  pull  J',  then 


P  = 


(2) 


in  which  equation  -V,  is  the 
permissible  tensile  stress  in  the 
material  of  the  rods. 

Substituting  this  value  of  /'  in  formula 
(1 ),  we  get 


mined  the  diameter  of  the  pin,  proceeds  to 
calculate  the  thickness  of  the  eyes  of  the 
fork,  on  the  supposition  that  the  compressive 
stress  produced  in  each  eye  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  its  length. 

The  total  pressure  in  each  eye  is,  of  course, 
J  P,  and,  8b  the  proju-tcd  area  of  the  eye  is 
D  X  t,  he  writes  the  equation 

DXi  XK  =  \I\ 
in  which  Sc  is  the  permissible 
compressive  stress  per  square 
inch  of  projected  area  between 
the  pin  and  the  eye. 

Substituting  the  value  of  Z> 
from  (3),  and  the  value  of  P 
from  (2),  this  equation  becomes 

which,  solved  for  t,  gives 

7T  .V, 


/  — 


.8  X  2  X 


J) 


If  the  pin  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
rods,  S,  may  be  taken  equal  to  .H.%  when 
this  formula  reduces  to 


•      X'/  =.7H05r/,Hay.8</.  (3) 


.491  '3' d. 

Taking  ,S'e  equal  to  §  of  S„ 
this  gives 

t  =  ld,  about.  (4) 
Then  he  finishes  the  design, 
the  result  being  as  depicted  in 
Fig.  2,  and  feels  satisfied  that 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  care- 
ful and  exjierienoed  designer 
goes  about  the  same  work.  He 
too  is  immediately  aware  that 
the  pin  is  in  shear  at  sections  A , 
but  he  also  realizes  that  there 
an-  certain  bending  stresses  to 
be  taken  care  of.  Thus,  as  the  pin  is  sub- 
jected to  compressive  stresses  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fork  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  and  to  oppo- 
sing compressive  stresses  tu'dtrcn  the  eyes; 
the  result  is  that  the  pin  as  a  whole  is  sub- 
jected to  a  bending  moment;  which  bend- 
ing moment,  at  the  center  section  of  the 
pin.  mav  be  written  thus: 

u-o,  -•/>)..  j/'(Hrf-|«i)  =ipxld- 


The  careless  designer,  having  thus  deter-        ]>cnoting  the  maximum  stress  produced 
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by  this  moment  by  fi,  the  resisting  moment 
of  the  pin  will  be 


?  (.8«/)3S=.01Grr.S<P, 

^  . 

Fn>.  'J. 

and,  putting  this  equal  to  the  bending  mo- 
ment, we  get 

which,  solved  for  «S',  gives 

*V=  .0I6X(i4'S  =  2-93'S- 
That  is  to  say,  the  maximum  bending  stress 
in  tlie  pin  would  be  nearly  three  times  greater 
than  the  direct  stress  in  the  rods. 

But,  of  course,  under  this  heavy  stress  the 
pin  would  bend  materially,  and  take  a  form 
like  that  shown  in  an  exaggerated  manner 


i;in 


him 


4H 


Kl...  3. 

by  Fig.  4,  and  would  then  be  unable  to  main- 
tain a  uniformly  distributed  pressure,  both 
in  the  eyes  of  the  forked  rod  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  straight  rod,  the  pressures  necessarily 


concentrating  towards  the  sections  A  and  A, 
as  indicated  on  the  figure. 

However,  with  this  concentration  of  the 
pressures,  the  bending  moment  on  the  pin 
would  not  be  so  great  as  figured  above  on 
the  supposition  of  uniform  distribution,  and 
so  the  actual  amount  of  bending  of  the  pin 
would  also  be  less,  with  a  consequent  lesser 
concentration  of  the  pressures,  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

We  thus  see  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
cannot  have  uniform  distribution  of  pres- 
sure between  the  pin  and  the  eyes,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  have  so  much  con- 
centration of  pressure  as  would  correspond 
to  as  much  bending  of  the  pin  as  would  be 
produced  by  such  uniform  distribution. 
However,  as  the  wear  will  be  greatest  where 
the  pressure  is  greatest,  the  wear  will  tend 
to  establish  a  condition  under  which  there 
will  be  uniform  distribution  of  pressure 
between  the  eyes  and  the  pin,  in  spite  of 
the  greater  bending  produced. 

For  this  reason  a  careful  designer  will  so 
proportion  a  pin  joint  that  the  pin  will  be 
amply  strong  to  resist  the  bending  moment 
produced  by  such  uniform  distribution  of 
the  pressures  upon  it,  whereby  it  will  also 


Fkj.  4. 

be  so  stiff  that  the  necessary  concentration 
of  the  pressures  towards  the  sections  .1  and 
A,  before  any  material  wear  takes  place,  will 
not  be  very  great.    We  then  write  : 
For  the  strength  of  the  rods, 


P-  4  St. 


(5) 


For  the  pressure  in  each  eye  of  the  forked 
rod, 

$  I>  ^  DtS\.  { i\ ) 
For  the  bending  moment  on  the  pin, 

A  /'(«-•  M  =  U't, 
which  must  equal  its  resisting  moment. 


so  that  we  get 


IV2 


(7) 


If  for  equal  material  of  the  pin  and  the 
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rods  we  put  S  St1  and  also  substitute  the 
value  of  J  /'  as  given  by  («),  we  get 

which,  solved  for  /,  gives 

Equating  the  values  of  /'  as  given  by  (5) 
and  (6),  we  get 

S,  =  2DtSe, 
which,  solved  for  /,  gives 

t  S,(P    _1       *  S,d* 
8  SeD  ~4      2  SCD'      K  ' 
Equating  the  values  of  /  as  given  by  (S) 
and  (9),  we  get 


4\  2  ,V         4  2  S€  1) ' 
which,  solved  for  D,  gives 

Assuming  Se  =  J  .S'„  this  becomes 


(10) 


7,-\2^''- 
,  4 

|  -  d  =  ^  d,  approximately.  (11) 
Substituting  in  (8),  we  get 
1     -   S,  \  . 

\y  ^d  =  .Gd,  approximately.     <  12) 
The  joint  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  a  pin  pro- 
portioned by  formulas  (3)  and  <4);  that 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  one  proportioned  bv  for- 
mulas (11)  and  (12). 

In  Fig.  2  no  regard  ha?  been  paid  to  the 
bending  stresses  in  either  the  arms  of  the 


fork  or  in  their  eyes — after  the  fashion  of  a 
careless  or  inexperienced  designer — while  it) 
Fig.  5  due  regard  has  as  far  as  possible  been 
paid  to  these  stresses,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting these  part*  of  approximately  uniform 
strength  throughout. 

However,  we  cannot  here  go  into  the  con- 
siderations of  these  parts,  but  simply  call 


Km.,  s. 

attention  to  them  in  order  to  put  the  would- 
be  designer  on  his  guard.  The  design  shown 
is  somewhat  ideal,  but  is  shown  so  purposely 
in  order  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  bad  and  what  is  good 
in  a  simple  device  of  this  nature. 


A  SIMPLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR. 

C.  P.  Turner. 

A  Novkl  Am.ic.vriux  ok  an  Oi.o  Pkim  ii-i.e— Ekkkit  of  a  Kai-id  (Vukext  or  a  Fu  in 
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rpHK  Taylor  hydraulic  air  compressor  is 
1  an  interesting  application  of  an  old 
and  well  known  principle  that  has 
long  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
This  principle  is  the  tendency  of  a  current 
of  any  gas  or  liquid,  flowing  through  or 
around  another  fluid,  to  carry  the  surround- 
ing fluid  along  with  it.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  will  thus   bo  formed,   which,  if  the 


strength  of  the  current  is  great  enough,  will 
be  carried  along  through  any  tube  or  closed 
channel  that  may  be  provided  for  their 

passage. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
injector,*  the  jet  pump,  the  steam  blower, 
and  similar  devices— where  a  current  of 

•  see  ll.»n:  sirnv  M  v.azinf.  for  September. 
for  u  <tv>cri|itii»ii  of  the  union  of  the  tnjeetnr. 
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steam  flowing  from  a  nozzle  with  a  high 
velocity  is  made  to  propel  water  or  air  from 
a  chamber  surrounding  the  jet  through  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  required  point  of  dis- 
charge— is  familiar  to  all  machinists  and 
engineers.  We  will  now  show  two  applica- 
tions of  the  same  principle  to  devices  that, 
while  they  are  not  quite 
so  well  known  as  the 
steam-jet  pumps  already 
named,  are  good  illus- 
trations of  the  action  of 
the  Taylor  hydraulic  air 
compressor. 

One  of  the  earliest 
devices  for  furnishing  a 
blast  of  air  for  blowing 
the  fires  used  in  making 
iron  from  its  ores,  where 
other  power  than  that 
furnished  by  the  muscu- 
lar exertion  of  men  or 
animals  was  employed, 
was  the  blower  shown 


efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  falling  water, 
the  best  efficiency  obtained,  according  to 
good  authorities,  being  not  more  than  15 
per  cent.  For  these  reasons  its  use  has 
always  been  limited  to  periods  and  districts 
where  only  the  most  simple  mechanical 
devices  could  be  obtained. 

Another  and  more  modern  application 
of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  Bulkley 
"injector"  condenser,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  this  case,  the  work  to  be  done, 
instead  of  taking  air  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  delivering  it  at  an  increased 
pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  to  remove  the 
air  and  vapor  from  a  closed  sjxace  and 
deliver  it  into  an  open  vessel  against  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  water  that  is  employed  in  remov- 
ing the  air  and  vapor  from  the  exhaust 
pipes  serves  also  to  cool  and  condense  the 
exhaust  steam. 

In  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  condenser 
attached  to  a  Corliss 


engine, 


exhaust 
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in  Fig.  1  and  called  a  trompt.  Here 
we  have  a  jet  of  water  flowing  down 
through  the  conical  nozzle  h  from  the 
sluice  n  into  the  pipe 
c  The  jet,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pipe, 
carries  the  surround- 
ing air  with  it,  thus 
drawing  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  air  in  through 
the  holes  d  and  carry- 
ing it  down  into  the 
chest  fc  The  water 
settles  to  the  bottom 
of  this  chest  and  flows 
out  through  the  hole 
i,  while  the  air  rises 
to  the  upper  part  and 
from  there  is  forced 
out  through  the  pipe/ 
and  the  nozzle  y  into 

the  fire  on  the  hearth  k.  This  device, 
while  very  simple  and  cheap,  was  not 
capable  of  furnishing  a  high  pressure  of 
blast,  and  never  reached  a  high  degree  of 


steam  passes  from  the 
cylinder  through  the 
pipe  a  to  the  top  of 
the  condenser.  Water 
from  a  pump,  or  other 
source  of  supply,  en- 
ters the  condenser 
through  the  pipe  b, 
surrounds  the  conical 
exhaust  inlet  q,  and 
flows  downward 
around  the  lower  edge 
of   this    inlet    in  a 


Via. 


thin  stream.    The  exhaust  steam  from  r 
is  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with 
this  stream  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  • 
any  air  that  may  have  entered  the  cylinder 
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or  exbatut  pipe,  and  any  uncondensed  vapor, 
are  caught  by  the  downward  current  of 
water,  and  carried  through  the  discharge 
pipe  <l  into  the  hot  well  /  below.  The  lower 
end  of  the  discharge  pipe  dips  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  hotwell,  bo  as  to 
prevent  any  return  of  air  through  it  when 
the  condenser  is  not  working,  or  when  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  it  is 
insufficient  to  keep  the  pipe  filled. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  vacuum,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  length  of  the  dis- 
charge pipe  great  enough  to  provide  a 
column  of  water  whose  weight  will  balance 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  is,  the 
condensing  tube  e  must  be  placed  at  least  34 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
hotwell. 

Coming  now  to  the  Taylor  hydraulic  air 
compressor,  we  And  the  principles  illustrated 
above  extended  so  as  to  utilize  the  fall  of 
large  quantities  of  water  in  compressing  air 
to  a  pressure  great  enough  to  make  it  avail- 
able in  driving  air-pressure  engines  and 
pneumatic  machinery  of  all  classes.  A  deep 
well,  or  shaft  a.  Fig.  3,  is  dug  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  stream  below  the  fall,  and  a  large 
tank  h,  called  the  cm,tj,rr**ion  tank,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
compression  tank,  which  is  closed  at  the 
top  and  open  at  the  bottom,  is  so  placed 
that  there  is  a  space  between  the  bottom 
edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  A  tube  cr  connects  with  the 
compression  tank,  and  rises  vertically  to  a 
level,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  a  receiving  tank  d,  which  is  supplied 
through  a  penstock,  or  flume  r,  leading  from 
the  stream  above  the  fall.  The  upper  end 
of  the  tube  x  s  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  is 
fitted  with  an  air-inlet  pipe  /,  which  leads 
from  a  point  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  receiving  tank,  down  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube.  Water  Hows  from  the 
receiving  tank  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube,  and  flows  downwards  past  the  end  of 
the  air-inlet  pipe  ;  air  is  drawn  in  through 
the  pipe  /  by  the  downward  current  of 
water,  and  is  carried  with  the  water  into 
the  compression  tank.  Here  the  velocity 
of  the  current  of  water  and  air  is  checked, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  separate  from  the 
water  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tank, 
while  the  water  is  forced  out  below  the 
bottom  edge,  rises  through  the  shaft,  and 
finally  flows  away  through  the  channel  of 
the  stream  below  the  falls.  As  will  be 
readily  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  figure, 
the  air  in  the  compression  tank  is  subjected 


to  a  pressure  proportional  to  its  dept  h  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  overflow 
channel  g,  and  it  is  thus  compressed  to  a 
degree  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  shaft. 

Since  a  head  of  water  equal  to  a  depth  of 
1  foot  produces  a  pressure  of  AM  pound  per 
square  inch,  we  see  that  in  order  to  get  air 
at  a  given  pressure— say  (SO  pounds  per 
square  inch— the  shaft  must  be  deep  enough 


kio.  a. 


to  bring  the  air  in  the  compression  tank 
60  -f-  A'M  —  about  VSH  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  overflow  channel. 

A  pipe  /(  leads  the  air  from  the  compres- 
sion tank  to  the  mill  or  mine  where  it  is  to 
be  used. 

The  quantity  of  air  that  will  be  furnished 
by  this  device  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
fall,  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  used, 
and  the  construction  of  the  air  and  water 
inlets.  As  has  been  said,  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  trompe  for  furnishing  a  blast  was 
very  low,  and  the  pressures  obtained  were 
small  ;  consequently,  it  has  generally  been 
replaced  by  some  form  of  blower,  driven  by 
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a  waterwheel  or  other  power;  the  makers 
of  the  Taylor  compressor,  however,  claim  a 
good  efficiency  for  their  apparatus,  and,  as 
hag  been  seen,  the  pressure  obtained  may  be 
made  as  great  as  desired  by  making  the 
shaft  sufficiently  deep.  Some  of  it*  apparent 
advantages,  as  a  method  of  utilizing  a  fall  of 
water  for  producing  a  supply  of  compressed 
air,  are  it«  simplicity  of  construction,  which 


should  make  the  cost  of  ope  rat  ion  and  main- 
tenance small,  and  the  fact  that  the  air,  while 
being  compressed,  is  in  such  close  contact 
with  water  that  t  he  boat  developed  during  its 
compression  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  water, 
thus  allowing  the  compression  to  take  place 
at  a  practically  constant  temperature,  and 
reducing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  work 
required  to  compress  a  given  quantity  of  air. 
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G.  Herbert  Follows. 


A  Seemingly  Impossible  Kiddle  Pkomitly  Solved  by  Any  One  Who  Understands  thk 
Langiage  ok  Mechanical  Drawing— The  Tuck  Vau  e  ok  Projection  Lines. 


LAST  month  we  spoke  of  mechanical 
drawing  as  a  language,  and  discussed 
what  we  called  its  alphabet.  A  projec- 
tion line  was  shown  to  be  an  imaginary  line 
passing  through,  and  at  right  angles  to,  an 
imaginary  plane,  situated  between  the  eye 
and  an  observed  body.  We  shall  presently 
discover  the  true  value  of  the  projection 
line  in  mechanical  drawing. 

The  following  riddle  is  often  asked  and 
as  often  puzzles  the  victim  :  "  What  is  the 
shape  of  the 
body  that  will 
fit  either  a 
round,  square, 
or  tria  n  g  u  1  a  r 
hole?"  On  the 
spur  of  the 
moment  one  is 
rather  inclined 
to  say  that  such 
a  body  is  im- 
possible.  A 
proper  use  of 
the  language  of 
mechanical  drawing,  however,  will  enable 
us  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  body  must  fit 
either  a  round,  square,  or  triangular  hole  ; 
construct,  then,  a  circle,  a  square,  and  a  tri- 
angle ;  arrange  them  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  what 
do  we  learn?  We  learn  that  a  body  whose 
plan  is  a  circle,  whose  side  view  is  a  square, 
and  whose  end  view  is  a  triangle,  fulfils  all 
the  conditions.  What  does  such  a  body  look 
like?  Fig.  2  is  a  perspective  drawing  of  it, 
and  Fig.  :i  shows  that  the  projections  of  it 

•  Bfffun  in  tlif  Jf«i;/  Xumtxr. 
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are  precisely  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  very 
simple  body,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
represent  to  the  patternmaker  or  machinist 
without  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  drawing. 
Three  viewB  of  it  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  plan  is  circular,  the  side  view 
square,  and  the  end  view  triangular. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  the  casting  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  This  representation  of  it  would  be 
of  no  use  in  the  pattern  shop  ;  it  would  be 
impossible,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  written 
description,  to  make  it  of  real  practical  use. 
The  mechanical  drawing,  however,  of  Fig. 
5  tells  the  whole  story  without  the  aid  of 
either  verbal  or  written  explanation.  To 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  each  view  of  this 
mechanical  drawing,  we  will  deal  with  the 
casting  much  as  we  did  with  the  prism  last 
month  ;  in  other  words,  we  will  place  it 
behind  transparent  planes,  and  view  it  from 
the  positions  indicated  by  the  groups  of 
eyes  in  Fig  (1.  We  make  use,  as  before,  of  the 
three  plates  X,  )",  and  Z,  but,  in  order  t<> 
look  straight  at  the  inclined  side  of  the 
casting,  we  introduce  a 
fourth  plate  W,  which  we 
make  parallel  to  the  in- 
clined side,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  top  plate  X. 
There  is  probably  no  need 
to  explain  the  reason  for 
doing  this.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  Bhape  of  any- 
thing you  naturally  stand  in  front  of  it. 

Now,  if  the  plates  )',  II',  and  /  are  swung 
up  about  their  hinges,  we  get  what  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we 
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already  know  to  be  a  mechanical  drawing 
of  the  canting. 

Kemembering  that  the  views  as  drawn  on 
the  plates  A",  Y,  Z,  and  W  are  projections 
of  the  shape  of  the  casting  as  viewed  from 
immediately  in  front  of  the  respecti  ve  plates, 
and  that  the  imaginary  lines  from  the  eye, 
in  its  various  positions,  to  the  casting  art1 
projection  lines,  we  find  that  the  mechanical 
drawing  is  simply  a  plan  of  the  views  in 
Fig.  G  after  they  are  swung  up  into  the 
horizontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  that  the 


simplified.  We  have  first  the  prism  itself, 
then  the  actual  projections  of  it  upon  the 
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projection  lines  of  Fig.  <>  become,  in  plan, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  ">.  A  good  machine 
designer  never  forgets  this,  nor  does  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  tolidnrUy  of  the  object 
he  is  representing.  If  he  is  designing  a 
casting,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  he  first  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the 
general  proportions  of  the  completed  piece, 
not  trusting  to  making  important  discoveries 
as  he  gix>s  along,  but  leaving  onlv  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  actual  drawing.  In 
this  way  he  makes  intelligent 
use  of  projection  lines,  and  is 
free  to  interpose  any  number  of 
imaginary  planes,  such  as  W  in 


Fro.  5. 


glass  plates  A*  and  Z,  and  finally,  after  the 
plate  Z  has  been  swung  up  level  with  A', 


the  mechanical  drawing,  as  a  plan  of  the 
projections. 
A  projection  line  is  thus  seen  to  be  the 
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Fig.  l],  through  which  to  view 
the  object.    Fig.  <S  is  an  attempt 
tiicliow  how  simple  and  natural 
is  the  growth  of  the  mechanical  drawing 
from   the  object   represented.     We  have 
chosen  the  case  of  the  symmetrical  prism, 
because  two  views  of  it  are  sufficient  to 
work  by.  and  the  illustration  is  thereby 
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plan  of  an  imaginary  line  of  xiyftf.  It  is 
valuable  because  it  enables  us  to  make  a 
mechanical  drawing  of  an  object  without 
the  aid  either  of  glass  projection  plates  or  of 
the  object  itself.    It  also  indicates  to  others 
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the  direction  from  which  the  draftsman 
imagined  he  was  looking  at  the  object 
when  he  made  the  drawing,  ho  that  the 
mental  picture  formed  by  the  reader  of  the 
drawing  is  identically  the  same  as  that 


brought  to  a  close  by  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  a  mechanical  drawing  may 
consist  of  many  views  arranged  as  best  suits 
the  fancy  of  the  draftsman,  but  that  the 
key  to  quick  and  intelligent  reading  of  any 
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possessed  by  the  draftsman  who  made  the  arrangement  of  views  is  a  full  understanding 
drawing.  and  appreciation  of  what  we  have  chosen 

Next  month  we  shall  take  up  the  subject  to  call  the  alphabet  of  the  language  of  mechani- 
of  sectional  views,  and  the  article  will  be    cat  drawing. 

(  7Vi  br  Continual.) 


A  PIECE  OF  PIE. 


NOT  long  since  a  New  York  paper  offered 
a  prize  for  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing puzzle  : 
"  How  many  pieces  can  be  made  by  divi- 
ding a  pie  with  seven  straight  cuts  of  a 
knife?" 

At  a  first  glance  the  puzzle  seems  a  hard 
<»ne  to  answer,  but  a  little  thought  will 
fhow  that  to  get  the  maximum  number  of 
pieces,  one  need?  but  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing ruk' : 

lie  sure  that  each  xurcexxire  rut  ertuutt*  every 
preriou*  one  and  at  tome  /mint  that  i*  not  tin  inter- 
»rtiim  of  two  jireriou*  rutm. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  seven  straight 


cuts  will  give  just  2t>  pieces  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes. 

As  an  interesting  problem  the  writer 
sought  an  algebraic  formula  to  cover  any 
similar  case  of  pie  division.  It  was  easily 
deduced  and  is  as  follows. 

If  /'  is  equal  to  the  maximum  number  of 
pieces  that  can  be  obtained  with  n  straight 

cuts  of  the  knife,  then  P  = ^  1  )  :  1. 

From  this  formula  we  can  construct  a  table 
and  we  find  that  ti  cuts  give  22  pieces;  S 
cuts  .T7  pieces  ;  U  cuts  -Mi  pieces,  and  so  on. 
So  much  for  mathematics,  a  piece  of  pie  and 
a  knife. 
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Process  ok  Petrifaction — How  Vegetable  ok  Animal  Tissue*  Are  Replaced  by  Stone. 


MOST  of  our  reader*  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  "big  trees  of  California"  — 
the  Sequoia  giijantia.  Many,  doubtless, 
have  seen  them,  and  stood  in  awe  before 
these  giants  of  creation.  Few,  however,  have 
seen  or  even  thought  of  them  as  some- 
times turned  into  stone.  Last  summer  in  a 
little  park  called  Florissant,  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  range 
of  mountains,  we  came  across  half  a  dozen 
stumps  of  these  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  all  of  them  within  a  square  acre, 
and  all  turned  into  solid,  hard  stone.  One 
stump  in  particular  had  been  partially  exca- 
vated from  its  bed  by  some  enterprising 
parties,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  to  the 
World's  fair.  Jt  stood  twenty  feet  upright 
and  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  As  they 
could  not  carry  it  away  bodily,  they  tried  to 
saw  it  up  in  sections ;  but,  fortunately  for 
Colorado,  the  hard  quartz  composing  it  was 
more  than  a  match  for  their  stone  saws,  and 
the  saws  are  still  sticking  in  the  tree  as 
monuments  to  man's  discomfiture. 

So  wonderfully  had  the  stony  material 
replaced  t  he  texture  and  grain  of  the  original 
tree,  and,  in  some  parts,  even  simulated  its 
reddish  color,  that,  but  for  its  unusual  size, 
any  one  might  have  passed  it  by  as  an  old 
dead  pine  stump,  felled  by  some  early  settler. 
A  Californian,  however,  would  at  once  have 
recognized  it,  by  the  peculiar  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  wood,  as  a  fossil  representative 
of  his  native  redwood.  Not  only  is  the  rough 
texture  of  portions  of  the  thick  bark  pre- 
served, but  even  the  minute  wood  cells  and 
annual  rings  of  growth  are  retained.  Here 
and  there  a  little  oxide  of  iron  gives  it  some- 
what the  red  tinge  of  the  modern  redwood, 
but  the  prevailing  color  is  an  ashen  grey, 
like  that  of  any  old  dead  stump.  As  you 
pick  \ip  chips,  scattered  around  by  the  ham- 
mers of  tourists,  their  weight  and  hardneas 
alone  convince  you  that  they  are  really 
Btone  and  not  pine  chips  left  by  the  axe  of 
an  old-time  woodsman.  To  complete  the 
illusion  and  resemblance  to  the  living  tree, 
sap  vessels  and  veins  are  hen-  and  there 
filled  with  what  appears  to  he  gum.  but 


what,  on  examinat  ion,  proves  to  be  as  hard 
as  glass,  and  consists  of  opal  and  chalcedony. 
Still  more  wonderful  is  it  when  we  cut  thin 
sections  of  the  tree  and  put  them  under  the 
microscope.  We  see  the  minute  pattern  of 
the  wood  cells,  which  vary  in  different  liv- 
ing trees,  and  are  often  most  intricate  and 
beautiful  in  form,  faithfully  and  micro- 
scopically replaced  by  stone  ;  and,  by  com- 
paring the  peculiar  pattern  with  that  of 
sections  of  the  living  Sequoia,  we  find  them 
identical,  showing  that  this  stone  tree,  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  living  trees 
of  its  kind,  which  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  is,  or  rather  once  was,  a  genuine 
Sequoia,  or  big  redwood  tree. 

The  question  arises,  how  was  this  tree 
so  wonderfully  changed  into  stone,  and  how 
did  it  find  its  way  almost  alone  to  the 
top  of  the  Rockies? 

Stone  it  certainly  is  ;  moreover,  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  the  original  tree  in  it,  any 
more  than  there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  a 
marble  statue  or  a  plaster  cast. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  idea  with  some 
people  that  after  death  certain  living  sub- 
stances or  bodies  have  a  mysterious  power 
of  turning  themselves  into  stone.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Let  an  animal  die  on  the 
prairie,  and  its  flesh  rots  and  passes  away. 
Its  skeleton  may  last  a  few  years  longer, 
but,  if  it  conld  lie  there,  preserved,  for  a 
thousand  years,  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  it  that  of  itself  could  petrify  it,  or  turn  it 
into  stone.  So  it  is  when  a  tree  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  it  rots  and  becomes  soil  for  other 
trees  to  grow  oji  ;  the  tree  has  no  element 
in  itself  which  is  capable  of  transforming 
it  into  stone,  still  less  without  diminution 
of  size. 

Suppose  a  tree,  like  our  Sequoia,  to  grow 
near  a  marsh  or  lake  ;  the  waters  of  the 
lake  in  time  encroach  on  its  roots  and  rotor 
kill  the  tree,  burying  the  lower  portion  in 
mud.  The  upper  part  decays  and  falls  into 
the  water,  becomes  waterlogged,  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  and  is  entombed  in  mud. 
which,  by  preventing  the  access  of  air  or 
water,  prevents  rapid  decay. 
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In  this  condition  petrifaction  may  begin. 
All  waters  carry  a  certain  amount  of  mi- 
nute mineral  particles  in  solution  ;  some  con- 
tain iron,  othere  soda  or  lime  ;  and,  if  the 
waters  are  acid  and  heated— as  they  are 
apt  to  be  when  near  volcanic  sources— 
quartz  or  silica  is  contained  in  them,  which 
is  deposited  as  a  gelatinous  substance,  like 
gum  arabic,  which  afterwards  hardens  into 
stone.  Our  tree  then,  on  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  is  saturated  with  such  mineral-bearing 
waters  ;  the  large  open  sap  veins  of  the  tree 
are  quickly  filled  with  solutions  of  quartz, 
forming  agate,  opal,  or  chalcedony.  Then  a 
wonderful  microscopic  work  follows :  As 
each  minute  particle  and  wood  cell  rots 
away,  it  is  replaced  by  a  particle  of  stony 
matter,  until,  when  the  entire  living  sub- 
stance of  the  tree  has  passed  away,  a  perfect 
restoration  iti  stone  of  the  tree  that  lived 
and  perished  ages  ago  is  left  behind  as  a 
monument  for  all  time.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  happen  to  every  tree  that  falls  into  lake 
or  river  ;  certain  waters  and  circumstances 
are  more  favorable  than  others.  Particularly 
favorable,  however,  are  the  waters  near  a 
volcanic  vent,  where  hot  springs  and  acid 
gases  abound  to  dissolve  the  silica. 

The  surroundings  of  this  fossil  tree  are  no 
less  interesting  than  that  of  the  tree  itself. 
The  roots  are  imbedded  in  shale  and  sand- 
stone—the solidified  mud  of  a  primeval  lake. 
On  examining  this  we  find  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  grains  and  fragments  of  volcanic 
lava,  sometimes  as  fine  as  the  finest  dust. 
Opening  the  leaves  of  these  thin  layers  of 
mud  with  a  knife,  we  found  quantities  of 
impressions  of  insects,  such  as  ants,  dragon 
tlies,  tropical  lanthorn  flies,  and  among 
them  a  solitary  butterfly,  the  impression 
even  retaining  the  pattern  of  the  colors  on 
the  wings.  Mingled  with  these  were  equally 
perfect  impressions  of  fossil  leaves  of  a  semi- 
tropical  character,  such  as  the  fronds  of 
palmettoes.  The  fossil  remains  of  a  sparrow 
and  numerous  fossil  fresh-water  fish  have 
also  been  found,  all  indicating  a  semitropi- 
,  cal  character  for  the  age.  From  these 
remains  and  other  data  we  gain  a  history  of 
the  lake  and  its  contents. 

Some  thousands  of  years  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  a  small  lake  nestled  among 
these  hills,  its  banks  surrounded  by  a  lux- 
uriant semitropical  foliage,  among  which, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  towered  the 
gn>at  Sequoias. 

Inthe  near  vicinity,  volcaniceruptionstook 
place,  and  by  their  violent  explosions  filled 
the  air  with  clouds  of  dust  and  ashes,  which 


fell,  from  time  to  time,  in  showers  into  the 
lake  to  form  its  mud  ;  leaves  of  trees  that 
had  been  blown  into  the  lake,  insects  and 
other  living  things,  water-logged  stumps  of 
trees  and  many  forms  of  vegetation  were 
deeply  buried  beneath  the  volcanic  mud. 
Here  the  hot  and  acid  springs  assisted  in  a 
fossilizing  process.  Finally,  the  eruptions 
ceased,  the  lake  dried  up ;  floods  and 
glaciers  cut  ravines  in  the  fossil  rock,  ex- 
posed the  petrified  stumps,  and  laid  the 
beds  with  their  fossil  treasures  open  to  the 
chisel  of  the  explorer. 

The  Sequoias  are  probably  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  biggest  trees  on  this  planet — sur- 
vivals of  an  age  long  jwist — and  when  we 
stand  gazing  at  their  colossal  forms  in  Cali- 
fornia we  may  truly  say  : 

"  Thia  »«i  the  forest  primeval." 
for  they  were  among  the  earliest  genuine 
trees  to  appear  on  this  planet  at  all  like  those 
of  the  present  age.  Before  them  there  were 
no  forms  that  we  would  have  recognized 
as  true  trees.  The  earliest  forms  of  plant 
life— or,  if  you  like,  tree  life — were  sea- 
weeds, growing  in  a  world  of  waters,  a  world 
of  an  almost  universal  ocean.  Later,  upon  low 
islands  just  above  sea  level,  were  forms  not 
unlike  the  grotesque  seaweeds  of  the  ocean, 
and  later  still,  gigantic  weeds  and  mosses, 
rushes  and  ferns — prodigiously  magnified 
swamp  vegetation — butstill  no  genuine  trees. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  the  earth's  history, 
when  those  strange,  gigantic  lizards  came 
upon  the  earth,  did  there  appear  the  first 
true  forest  tree,  and  this  was  the  great 
Sequoia.  But  this  tree  saw  the  age  of  lizards 
and  reptiles  fade  away  and  give  place  to  that 
of  almost  equally  gigantic  mammals.  Later, 
it  saw  that  marvel  of  creation,  the  first  man  ; 
and  its  son  is  with  us  today,  and  has  seen 
the  railroad  train  fly  through  its  forest, 
and  the  telegraph  wire  pinned  against  its 
bark.  In  the  present  age  there  are  but  two 
varieties  of  the  Sequoia  known,  and  they  are 
confined  to  the  little  border  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  ancient  times  there  were  t  wenty- 
six  varieties,  which  were  scattered  over  the 
world  from  the  extreme  Arctic  circle  to 
Australia.  Thisaccountsforourtindingtheir 
fossil  remains  in  Colorado.  In  all  these 
regions,  yes,  even  under  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  Arctic  circle  in  Spitsbergen,  Melville 
Island,  and  (ireenland,  similar  fossil  remains 
have  been  found.  Nay,  more,  some  of  our 
most  eminent  botanists  and  geologists  think 
that  the  Arctic  circle  was  the  paradise  of 
trees,  from  where  they  spread  south  over 
the  glolie. 
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Thk  Annex  ation  ok  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


I'M  IE  name  Hawaii  contains  but  four  dif- 
ferent letters,  yet  the  combination 
seems  to  be  a  puzzling  one— so  many 
and  so  various  are  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
pronounced — and  the  difficulty  is  increased 
when  the  sy  liable  an  is  added,  and  the  word 
becomes  Hawaiian.  The  letter  a  in  its 
various  positions  is  sometimes  made  long, 
like  a  in  make;  or  short,  like  'i  in  father;  or 
broad,  like  a  In  /all ;  and  the  i  may  be  like  i 
in  ice,  or  like  i  in  pin.  The  word  appears  to 
have  puzzled  the  earliest  European  visitors 
to  this  remote  spot,  for,  when  Captain  Cook 
discovered  the  islands  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  tried  to  reproduce  in 
English  letters  the  name  by  which  the 
inhabitants  called  the  largest  of  the  group, 
he  spelled  it  Owhyhee.  Captain  Cook  had 
been  sent  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
British  government  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  he  called  the  whole  group  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  naming  them  after  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  that  period.  Some  people 
who  have  struggled  with  this  inconvenient 
combination  of  vowel  sounds,  and  produced 
a  word  which  they  hope  may  be  correct, 
would  have  been  glad  if  t  he  simple  old  name 
had  never  been  changed  for  the  one  now 
universally  adopted — the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  little  cluster  of  volcanic  islands  rises 
like  a  group  of  steep  mountains  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  there  is  a 
depth  of  more  than  three  miles  of  water 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  shores.  On 
-most  of  the  islands  the  volcanoes  have  long 
been  extinct,  but  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  there  have  been  many  eruptions 
during  the  present  century,  and  one  of  the 
mountains,  named  Kilaulea,  has  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  the  world.  Of  the  twelve 
islands,  fourare  barren  and  are  uninhabited. 
They  are  all  very  small.  The  area  of  the 
entire  group  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  largest  island  is 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
while  many  of  the  others  art*  as  mere  sjiecks 
on  the  face  of  the  ocean.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  smaller  islands,  however,  are 
well  known ;  one  is  Molokai,  the  leper 
settlement,  to  which  all  who  suffer  from  the 


terrible  disease  of  leprosy,  and  who  now 
number  eight  hundred,  are  banished,  and 
are  kept  entirely  isolated  from  the  healthy 
part  of  the  community.  The  other  is  Oahu, 
on  which  is  situated  Honolulu,  the  capital 
of  the  whole  group.  Honolulu  has  a  fine 
natural  harbor,  and  here  the  steamers,  which 
cross  and  recross  the  Pacific,  stop  with 
mails  and  with  merchandise. 

It  is  this  harbor,  and  others  which  exist 
on  the  coast  line  of  the  islands,  that  makes 
the  group  important  to  the  world,  by  giving 
facilities  for  commerce.  They  are  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  proposition,  so  warmly 
advocated  in  some  quarters,  that  the  islands 
should  be  annexed  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  Their  position  with  regard  to  the 
highways  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  a  very  central  one.    A  line  drawn  on  the 


map  from  San  Francisco,  or  from  Victoria 
In  British  Columbia,  to  New  Zealand,  or  to 
Australia,  or  to  China,  will  in  each  case 
pass  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  these 
islands.  It  is  probable  that  the  isthmus 
between  the  two  Americas  will,  ere  many 
years  have  passed,  be  intersected  by  a  canai, 
and  then  the  ships  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
ports  and  from  Europe,  passing  through 
this  canal  to  China  and  Japan,  will  also  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  islands. 

The  commercial  value  of  any  spot  of  land, 
however,  does  not  consist  only  in  its  acces- 
sibility. What  has  it  to  sell,  and  what  does 
it  want  to  buy,  are  questions  of  the  first 
importance.  The  chief  article  of  export  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  sugar,  and  of  this 
the  United  States  buys  almost  the  whole 
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quantity  produced.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  coffee,  fruit*,  and  wool 
are  exported  in  increasing  quant  ities  year  by 
year.  The  total  value  of  exports  from  the 
islands  in  189t>  was  fifteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  but 
seven  million.  The  importance  of  the 
islands  is  therefore  not  very  great  at  pres- 
ent. Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  to  lie  expected 
that  their  purchasing  power  should  be  great 
when  the  size  and  character  of  the  popula- 
tion is  considered.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  group  number  only  110,000  ;  we  have 
in  the  United  States  from  thirty  to  forty 
cities  each  of  which  has  a  larger  population. 
Rather  more  than  one-third — 40,000 — are 
Hawaiians,  either  of  pure  or  of  half  blood  ; 
nearly  one-half— 52,000— are  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  about  equally  divided  ;  and  all 
other  foreigners,  among  whom  Portuguese 
predominate,  number  about  24,000,  of  whom 
only  3,000  are  Americans.  The  demand  for 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  large.  The 
climate  is  warm,  so  the  needs  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* in  the  matterof  clothing  are  few,  while 
the  natural  products  of  the  soil  suffice  for 
food.  At  present  the  capacity  for  produc- 
tion is  greater  than  the  capacity  for  con- 
sumption. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  the 
question.  Lying  thus,  midway  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  these  islands  have  a  value  to  other 
nations  as  well  as  to  Americans,  if  not  for 
commercial,  yet  perhaps  for  strategic  pur- 
poses in  case  of  war.  Pearl  Harbor,  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world,  and  easily  con- 
vertible into  a  naval  station.  No  less  than 
four  nations  are  supposed  to  cast  covetous 
glances  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Great 
Britain  might  establish  a  convenient  half- 
way house  between  Vancouver  and  New 
Zealand.  Japan,  overcrowded  in  her  island 
empire,  is  thought  to  have  designs  on  Hawaii, 
where  already  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
population  are  subjects  of  the  Mikado. 
Russia  might  stretch  out  a  long  arm  from 
her  newly  acquired  Chinese  ports,  and  seize 
Hawaii  as  a  link  between  the  two  continents. 
Germany,  just  now  in  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  for  colonial  expansion,  would 
find  Hawaii,  and  especially  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

None  of  these  suggestions,  which  are  only 
samples  of  the  product  of  fertile  imaginations, 
has  ever  been  seriously  made.  They  are  like 
the  cry  of  "  Wolf ! "  raised  in  order  to  hurry 
the  United  States  government  intothe  accept- 


ance of  a  responsibility  for  which  she  is  not 
yet  prepared.  It  is  true  that  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  by  Great  Britain  a  few- 
years  ago  to  secure  the  cession  of  a  rocky 
islet  remote  from  the  Hawaiian  group,  but 
recognized  as  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  use 
as  a  cable  station  for  a  proposed  cable  bet  ween 
Vancouver  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  day  will  come  when,  with 
the  consent  of  many  interested  nations, 
these  islands  may  be  a  neut  ral  spot  at  which 
the  paths  of  several  Pacific  cables  will  inter- 
sect one  another,  for  commerce  fee  1b  the  need 
of  rapid  communication  between  all  its 
important  centers.  But  up  to  the  present  time 
the  only  serious  proposition  for  the  annex- 
ation of  the  group  has  come  from  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  invited  by  a  section 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  to  take  this  step. 
That  trade  would  be  temporarily  stimulated 
by  such  action  on  the  part  of  this  country  is 
probable  ;  but  the  future  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity and  population  of  the  islands  is  doubt- 
ful, in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  laborers  now  employed,  who 
are  not  acceptable  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  islands  are  often  spoken  of  aB  a  valu- 
able defensive  outwork,  and  so  important 
an  authority  as  Captain  Mahan  takes  this 
view  of  them.  Others  again  consider  that 
they  would  be  of  much  more  use  to  an  at- 
tacking than  to  a  defending  power.  If  any 
nation  wished  to  attack  our  Pacific  coast  it 
is  said  that  these  islands  (although  they  are 
rather  distant  for  the  purpose)  would  be 
seized  and  used  as  a  base  of  supplies.  Great 
Britain  is  the  country  to  which  jingoes  usu- 
ally attribute  such  unfriendly  intentions, 
and  she  already  has  a  better  and  nearer  base 
of  supplies  at  Vancouver.  If  the  Hawaiian 
group  belonged  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
form  an  exposed  and  vulnerable  point  of 
attack,  and  would  need  strong  fortifications 
and  many  ships  and  troops  for  its  defense. 
On  those  few  hundred  miles  of  coast  line 
are  no  less  than  thirteen  harbors,  whereas 
along  our  Pacific  coast  there  are  but  two, 
and  in  defending  these  two  harbors  our  base 
of  supplies  would  not  be  two  thousand  miles 
distant,  an  would  be  the  case  with  Honolulu 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Emphasis  is  often  laid  on  the  axiom  that 
"Trade  follows  the  flag";  but  the  size  of 
the  territory  concerned  has  much  to  do  with 
its  value  as  regards  trade,  and  the  capacity 
for  expansion  of  trade  in  those  small  islands 
is  necessarily  limited.  The  bulk  of  their 
commerce  is  already  in  American  hands, 
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and  the  predominance  of  the  interests  of  t  he 
United  States  in  all  question  connected 
with  them  is  recognized  by  other  nations. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  Chris- 
tianized,, and  since  1804  the  government  has 
been  republican  in  form.  If,  however, 
annexation  takes  place,  the  tendency  will 
inevitably  be  towards  an  oligarchy,  that  is, 
the  rule  of  a  email  governing  class  ;  for,  as 
has  been  said,  the  population  includes  only 
3,000  Americans,  and  their  superior  educa- 
tion and  civilization,  and  the  dominating 
characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong,  will  cause  the  power  to  rest  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  this  small  minority  who 
already  exercise  a  strong  influence  over  the 
political  concerns  of  the  islands.  Only  t  hose 
men  who  are  of  Hawaiian,  American,  or 
European  birth  or  descent  can  become  full 
citizens  and  voters.  The  large  Chinese  and 
Japanese  element,  forming  together  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population,  is  thus  without 
representation  in  the  government,  and  an- 
nexation would  probably  lead  to  the  gradual 
exclusion  of  them  from  the  country,  and 
deprive  the  planters  of  their  supply  of  cheap 
labor,  which  at  present  renders  the  sugar 
industry  a  very  profitable  one. 

The  islands  offer  many  attractions  to  visit- 
ors. The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  the  climate, 
although  within  the  tropics,  is  agreeable  ; 
the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  90°,  or 
falls  below  55°  Fahrenheit ;  and  except  in  the 
month  of  December  the  rain  fall  is  not  exces- 


sive. Already  there  are  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  railroad,  steamers  make  frequent 
trips  among  the  islands,  and  there  is  regular 
communication  with  American  and  Canadian 
ports.  There  is  so  much  to  interest  the 
tourist  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  agreeable  a  summer  resort  was 
to  be  made  a  st  rong  argument  for  the  annex- 
ation by  this  country  of  this  charming  group 
of  islands,  the  so-called  key  of  the  Pacific. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  value,  either 
commercially  or  strategically,  of  this  offered 
possession,  the  Great  Republic  does  well  to 
think  twice  before  she  adds  Hawaii  to  her 
family  of  states,  and  gives  a  vote  in  her 
councils  to  ite  representatives.  The  native 
islanders  are  but  two  generations  removed 
from  barbarism,  and  from  a  gross  and  re- 
volting form  of  heathenism  ;  while  within 
the  memory  of  living  man  they  have  been 
known  to  practice  cannibalism.  Leprosy, 
almost  unknown  among  people  of  our  own 
race,  is  prevalent  there.  Although  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  are  readily  accepted, 
yet  we  know  that  neither  moral  nor  physical 
hereditary  tendencies  can  be  eradicated  sud- 
denly. It  is  not  proposed  that  these  islanders 
should  be  ruled  as  a  subject  race  but  that  they 
should  be  received  into  the  Union  on  equal 
terms,  and  given  their  full  share  in  the 
management  of  national  affairs.  The  past 
history  of  this  country  proves  that  such  an 
experiment  would  be  at  best  both  doubtful 
and  hazardous. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


AFTER  the  lapse  of  thirty-three  peaceful 
years,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  see  our  country  again  at  war, 
and  this  time  with  a  foreign,  and,  heretofore, 
a  friendly  power.  The  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  this  war  are  well  known,  and 
maybe  briefly  stated.  Cuba,  the  largest  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  lying  1H0  miles 
south  of  Florida,  has  been  a  colony  of  Spain 
since  the  year  1511.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  government  of  Cuba  has  been  of  a 
harsh  and  oppressive  character,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  made  many  attempts  to 
secure  their  independence.  For  three  years 
a  large  number  of  the  Cubans  have  been  in 
a  state  of  armed  rebellion,  and  Spain,  in 
her  efforts  to  reduce  the  island  to  order,  has 
resorted  to  measures  which  her  neighbors 
regard  as' severe  and  cruel.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  these  disorder*,  and 


of  freeing  the  Cubans  from  their  dependence 
on  a  foreign  power,  that  our  country  has 
taken  up  arms  against  Spain. 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  by 
the  popular  indignation  aroused  by  the 
destruction,  on  February  15th,  1808,  of  the 
battle  ship  Maine,  and  nearly  all  her  crew, 
while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana.  This  incident,  however,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  just  cause  of  war,  eince  no 
absolute  proof  that  itr  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  Spain  has  been 
adduced. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  a  portion 
of  the  space  allotted,  in  the  Home  Stidy 
Maoazine,  to  "  Current  Topics "  will  be 
devoted  to  a  brief  record  of  the  important 
events  that  take  place,  month  by  month. 

April  10th,  1S0S.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress concurred  in  t  he  resolution  that  armed 
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intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  should 
take  place. 

April  20th.  The  Spanish  minister,  Senor 
Don  Luis  Polo  y  Bernabe,  left  Washington. 

April  21st.  Spain  refused  to  receive  the 
ultimatum  sent  by  the  United  States,  and 
desired  the  American  minister,  General 
Woodford,  to  leave  Madrid. 

April  22d.  American  ships  of  war  moved 
southward.  The  blockade  of  Havana 
began. 

April  2.3d.  The  Spanish  battery  at  Matan- 
zas  fired  on  the  American  gunboat  Foote. 

April  24th.  Declaration  of  Spain  that 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  off, 
and  that  a  state  of  war  had  begun. 

April  25th.  Congress  declared  that  war 
existed  since  April  21st,  when  diplomatic 
relations  were  broken  off  between  Spain 
and  the  I  n i ted  States.  President  McKinley 
called  for  125,000  volunteers.  Asiatic  squad- 
ron sailed  from  China  to  blockade  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

April  27th.  Forts  at  Matanzas  shelled  by 
the  New  York,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati.   Guns  of  the  forts  silenced  in  about 


18  minutes.  None  of  the  American  vessels 
were  struck. 

Neutrality  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico, 
China,  and  Korea. 

Spanish  vessels  captured  since  war  broke 
nut  :  April  22d,  Buena  Ventura,  by  gunboat 
Nashville  ;  April  23d,  Pedro,  by  cruiser  New 
York,  and  Mathilde,  by  gunboat  Porter ; 
April  24th,  Catalina,  by  cruiser  Detroit ; 
Saturnina,  by  revenue  cutter  Winona  ;  Cane- 
lita,  by  gunboat  Wilmington  ;  MiguelJover, 
by  gunboat  Helena  :  Sofia,  by  gunboat  Por- 
ter; April  25th,  Panama,  by  lighthouse 
tender  Mangrove  ;  April  27th,  Bolivar  (with 
$(»0,000  in  silver  on  board)  and  Saco,  both 
by  monitor  Terror;  April  2Hth,  Gnido,  by 
monitor  Terror  and  gunboat  Machias.  (Some 
of  these  vessels  may  be  returned  to  their 
owners,  as  having  been  seized  before  the 
war  regulations,  with  regard  to  shipping, 
went  into  effect. ) 

Our  record  closes  on  April  28th. 


DAINTY  DESSERTS. 

Mr*.  Henry  Esmond. 

Orange  Jelly  With  Cowanut—  Pineapple  PrnwNo-Piu  se  Pi  dimno— Rih-barb— Irish 
Moss  Blast  Manor— Tapioca  Cream— Frut  Snow. 


Orange  Jelly  With  ('ocwtmil. — This  des- 
sert is  similar  to  ambrosia — the  receipt  for 
which  was  given  last  month — but  is  more 
delicate.  Soak  J  box  of  gelatine  in  \  cup 
of  cold  water  until  it  has  taken  up  all 
of  the  water.  While  the  gelatine  is  soak- 
ing, squeeze  the  juice  from  4  good-sized 
oranges  ;  to  this  add  J  cup  of  granulated 
Hiigar.  When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly 
waked,  add  to  it  1  cup  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  it  into  the  orange  juice  and  sugar. 
Strain  through  a  wire  sieve  into  a  bowl  and 
set  in  a  cool  place  to  stiffen.  In  warm 
weather,  jelly  made  with  gelatine  takes 
longer  to  stiffen  than  in  winter,  and  it  is  then 
necessary  to  stand  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of 
chopped  ice.  Just  before  serving,  whip  A 
pint  of  cream  quite  stiff,  sweeten  with  1 
tablespoonful  of  granulated  sugar,  and  add 
A  of  a  fresh  cocoanut,  grated.  If  you  cannot 
get  a  fresh  cocoanut,  the  shredded,  prepared 
cocoanut  may  be  used.    In  this  caw?  use  1 


cup  of  cocoanut  and  soak  it  until  soft  in  A 
cup  of  cream.  Wrap  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  around  the  bowl  that  contains  the 
jelly,  and  turn  it  out  into  a  shallow  dish. 
The  hot  cloth  melts  the  jelly  just  enough  for 
it  to  slip  out  without  spoiling  its  shape. 
Pile  the  whipped  cream  and  cocoanut  over 
the  jelly,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  is 
a  very  delicate  and  delicious  dessert. 

Pineapple  Pudding.— Pare  1  pineapple,  re- 
move all  the  eyes,  and  grate  as  quickly  as 
possible,  being  careful  not  to  grate  any  of 
the  tough  center.  Sprinkle  $  cup  of  sugar 
over  it,  and  set  aside  for  the  sugar  to  melt. 
Soak  i  box  of  gelatine  in  \  cup  of  cold 
water  ;  when  the  water  is  all  soaked  up  add 
A  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until  the 
gelatine  is  all  dissolved.  Put  the  pineapple 
into  a  good-sized  bowl,  and  set  the  bowl  into 
a  pan  of  chopped  ice.  Mix  t  he  gelatine  into 
this,  and,  when  part  ially  stiff,  fold  in  1  pint  of 
whipped  cream.    Do  not  whip  the  cream 
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too  stiff.  Pour  into  a  deep  bowl,  which  is  a 
good  shape,  or  a  jelly  mold,  and  let  it  get 
stiff  and  cold.  Turn  out  into  a  shallow 
glass  dish  and  serve. 

Prunr  Pudding. — Before  explaining  the 
making  of  this  very  delicious  pudding,  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  prunes.  We 
often  hear  people  say,  when  asked  if  they 
like  prunes,  "Prunes!  I  can't  bear  them  ; 
they're  a  regular  boarding-house  dish." 
Well,  this  may  be  so,  but,  if  prepared 
properly,  they  are  extremely  palatable,  and 
they  are  also  very  wholesome.  There  is 
more  in  the  preparing  than  in  the  cooking 
of  prunes.  First,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  warm  water.  Rub  them  well 
between  the  hands  until  perfectly  clean. 
Put  them  in  a  stone  crock  or  an  earthen- 
ware bowl,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  let 
them  soak  over  night.  In  the  morning  set 
the  crock,  or  whatever  the  prunes  are  in, 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  they  will 
stew  slowly,  not  boil  vigorously,  as  this  is 
apt  to  break  them.  Let  them  cook  two 
hours  ;  then  add  A  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
per  pound  of  prunes.  When  done  they  will 
be  plump  and  soft,  not  wrinkled,  hard,  and 
dirty,  as  served  in  many  boarding  houses. 
They  are  much  nicer  if  the  pits  are  removed  ; 
this  is  easily  done  after  cooking  by  pinching 
each  prune  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

For  prune  pudding  use  1  pound  of  prunes. 
Do  not  add  any  sugar,  as  less  is  required  than 
for  stewed  prunes.  Pour  off  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  cooked  ;  let  them  cool 
and  remove  the  pits.  When  cool,  nib  them 
through  a  coarse  wire  sieve.  Beat  the  whites 
of  4  eggs  very  stiff  and  fold  them  quickly 
into  the  prune  pulp,  and  add  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  granulated  sugar.  Pour  into  an  un- 
greased  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
oven  and  let  cool  in  the  kitchen  before  set- 
ting in  a  very  cold  place  to  get  thoroughly 
cold.  If  any  beaten-egg  mixture  which 
has  been  baked  is  stood  immediately  in  a 
cold  place,  it  will  fall  ;  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  steam  and  hot  air  contained  in 
the  minute  cavities  extending  throughout 
the  mixture  is  suddenly  cooled,  leaving  a 
partial  vacuum  in  each  cavity,  which  causes 
the  whole  mixture  to  collapse  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Rlinfoirb.—  Cut  1  dozen  stalks  of  rhubarb 
into  pieces  1  inch  long.  Putin  a  large  bowl 
and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  then  pour  off  the  water. 


This  water  draws  out  an  acid  in  the  skin 
which  is  not  good  ;  it  also  seems  to  soften 
the  skin  and  makes  peeling  unnecessary. 
This  saves  time  and  also  rhubarb,  a  good 
deal  of  rhubarb  being  wasted  in  peeling. 
Put  it  on  to  cook  with  1  cup  of  water,  and 
let  it  cook  slowly  until  it  is  all  in  shreds. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  J  cup  of 
granulated  sugar. 

Never  cook  fruit  or  acid  vegetables  in 
copper  or  tin  vessels,  as  the  acids  act  on  these 
metals  and  discolor  them.  Tin  is  turned  black 
and  the  chemical  compound  formed  is  poison- 
ous ;  this  black  substance  is  the  same  as  that 
which  appears  on  tomato  cans  that  have 
been  opened  and  left  exposed  to  the  air. 
Useeither  granite  or  porcelain  ;  or,  where  it 
is  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
earthenware  is  very  good. 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
fruits.  It  is  not  only  very  nice  and  refresh- 
ing but  it  is  a  good  spring  tonic. 

Irish  Mom  Blanc  Mange. — Wash  1  ounce  of 
Irish  moss  in  warm  water ;  pick  out  all  the 
dark  pieces.  Let  it  soak  5  minutes  after  it  is 
perfectly  clean.  Put  3  cups  (1}  pints)  of  water 
into  a  double  boiler  and  add  the  moss.  Let 
it  cook,  stirring  quite  often,  until  the  moss 
is  almost  all  dissolved  ;  all  the  feathery  part 
will  dissolve  and  leave  only  the  stem.  Strain 
through  cheese  cloth  or  an  old  napkin  into 
cups,  and  set  away  to  stiffen  and  cool.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream  or  with  fruit,  either 
preserved  or  fresh.  This  is  especially  nice 
for  invalids  or  sick  persons.  If  you  have  no 
double  boiler  use  a  bowl  set  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water. 

Emit  Snow. — Either  apples,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, strawberries,  or  blackberries  may  be 
used  for  this  very  dainty  and  quickly  made 
dessert.  The  apples  should  first  be  steamed, 
but  any  of  the  other  fruits  may  be  used 
raw.  Core  and  pare  the  apples  and  steam 
them  until  tender.  Let  them  cool,  and  then 
rub  them  through  a  coarse  wire  sieve.  Beat 
the  whites  of  4  eggs  just  as  stiff  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  beat  them,  and  add  *  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  the  fruit  pulp.  Beat  again 
with  the  egg  beater  until  the  egg  and  fruit 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  Pour  into  a  jelly 
mold  or  a  deep  bowl,  and  set  it  in  a  pan  of 
chopped  ice  (or  on  the  ice  in  the  refrig- 
erator i  to  chill.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
Follow  these  directions  for  any  of  the  fruits. 
This  is  particularly  delicious  when  made 
with  either  peaches,  apricots,  or  straw- 
berries*. 
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(193)  Answer  to  Inquiry  No.  100,  in  the  March, 
IK*,  issue  of  Hone  Bttdy  Magazine  puzzles  me.  Are 
you  wire  it  is  correct?  C  L..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ass. — Yes,  the  answer  Is  correct,  hue  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  any  one  huta student  of  higher  mathe- 
matics is  practically  impossible,  and,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, we  could  not  afford  space  for  It.  These  columns 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  reader  of  the  maga- 
zine, and.  in  answer  to  questions  similar  to  the  one 
you  refer  to.  the  most  we  feel  justified  in  doing  is  to 
Kive  the  answer,  together  with  such  figures  as  are 
necessary  to  us  in  arriving  at  that  answer.  We  take 
this  stand  because  we  feel  sure  that  90  per  cent,  of  our 
readers  care  nothing  for  the  solutions  of  abstruse  and 
purely  mathematical  problems  that  are  as  difficult  to 
follow  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

• 
*  • 

(HMi  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  working  of  Mr. 
S.  H.  Taylor's  (of  Montreal.  Canada)  hvdraulicair 
pomprewor?  By  thcTaylorsystem,  powerlsdellvered 
iu  the  form  of  compressed  air,  which  is  generated  to 
any  desired  pressure  directly  from  the  falling  water. 
The  first  commercial  plant  installed  under  this 
system  was  one  of  150  H.I*.  placed  in  the  cotton 
mills  st  Magog,  Quebec,  in  3896.  This  has  attracted 
much  attention  and  has  won  the  favor  of  engineers 
on  both  sides  ol  the  Atlantic. 

H.  <»..  (ju'Appellc  Station.  Canada. 

Ass.— You  will  find  an  article  entitled  "A  Simple 
Air  Compressor,"  on  page  2lfi,  of  this  magazine, 
which  is  an  answer  in  full  to  this  question. 

»\ 

(195)  (a)  In  treating  a  small  pleceof  pyrlticore 
for  gold,  and  by  crushing  and  adding  one  drop  of 
mercury  and  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
then  placing  in  a  test  tube  or  matrass  after  cleaning 
the  mercury,  how  can  I  volatilize  it?  (6)  What  Is 
the  size  of  a  drop?  (c)  Can  I  volatilize  the  mercury 
by  placing  it  between  two  small  cupels  and  applying 
the  blowpipe,  or  would  there  be  danger  from  the 
fumes  evolved  ?     F.  195.  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Aits.— (a)  Unless  you  had  a  very  rich  ore.  you  would 
hardly  be  able  to  get  any  results  at  all  from  a  mnaU 
pior  of  the  ore.  The  usual  method  of  amalgamation 
assay  is  to  pulverize  3  or  4  pounds  of  ore  and  then 
wash  off  all  the  gangue  in  an  ordinary  gold-jan. 
The  gold  and  pyrites  or  other  heavy  mineral  left  in 
the  pan  are  transferred  to  a  flask,  a  few  ounces  of 
mercury  added,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore, 
and  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  thin  pulp.  Shake 
the  flask  for  a  few  minutes,  to  insure  contact  of  all 
the  gold  with  the  quicksilver,  and  then  wash  several 
times  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  sand.  Finally  pour 
contents  of  flask  into  the  pan  and  clean  the  mercury 
thoroughly  by  washing,  and  then  strain.  The  mer- 
cury may  be  driven  from  the  lump  of  strained  amal- 
gam by  hentlng  in  a  porcelain  or  iron  crucible,  either 
in  a  muffle  or  under  a  hood.  (6)  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  size  of  a  drop  depends  upon  the  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  and  the  shape  of  the  surface  from  which 
the  drop  releases  itself.  In  this  case,  the  word  drop 
means  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  (c)  We  would 
not  advise  such  an  experiment  as  you  suggest.  If 


you  have  neither  muffle  nor  hood  handy,  a  some- 
what primitive  device  may  t»e  resorted  to.  The 
amalgam  is  laid  on  the  blade  of  a  above),  or  any 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  covered  with  half' of  u 
raw  pottto,  in  the  middle  of  the  cut  face  of  which 
a  hole  has  been  dug.  The  shovel  Is  then  heated 
gradually  to  a  low  red  heat  and  kept  there  for  several 
minutes.  The  first  heat  bakes  the  potato  into  the 
shovel  and  prevents  the  escape  of  fumes.  When  the 
shovel  Is  cooled  and  the  potato  removed,  the  gold 
will  be  found  as  a  spongy  mass,  and  the  mercury  will 
be  clinging  In  globules  to  the  sides  ol  the  cavity  in 
the  potato. 

* 
♦  * 

(196)   (a)   Plea'e  tell  me  how  to  till  and  use  the 
Davis  automatic  inkstand.    (6i    Of  what  are  the 
neumatic 


[H I  run 

board 


made  that  are  used  on  shlp- 
M.  A.  Ci.,  Port  Henry  ,  K.  Y. 
Ans. — <a)  To  fill  the  Inkstand,  simply  remove  the 

cap  b  and  pour  in 
the  ink.  The  action 
of  the  Inkstand  is 
as  follows :  The  pen 
is  dipped  in  the  coni- 
cal funnel  a  In  the 
ordinary  manner: 
the  pressure  down- 
ward causes  the  rub- 
ber diaphragm  c  to 
partially  close  up  the 
air  space  t,  thus 
slightly  compress- 
ing the  enclosed  air. 
This  small  excess  of 
pressure  forces  the  ink  through  the  holes  d  up  the 
tube  Into  the  funnel  a.  thus  filling  the  pen.  (6)  We 
do  not  know,  having  never  heard  of  them  before. 


(197)  (a)  What,  in  simple  language,  is  the  i 
of  Inertia?  tt>)  How  Is  it  calculated,  say  on  a  steel- 
plate  girder  25  feet  long  between  supports,  and  2  feet 
fi  inches  deep,  with  distributed  load  of  1,500  pounds 
per  foot,  and  a  concentrated  center  load  of  15,000? 
Required,  the  necessary  moment  of  inertia  for  a  strain 
n(  |2,( tt")  |M>unds  on  extreme  ()!»•:> 

J.  e.  E..  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ans.  (a)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  or  plane 
section  relates  to  its  rotative  effect  with  reference  to 
a  given  axis.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  sur- 
face about  a  given  axis  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  elementary  areas  Into  which  the  surface  may  lie 
conceived  to  be  divided,  by  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  axis.  The  moment  of  Inertia  of  the 
vertical  section  of  a  beam,  or  girder,  is  a  value  con- 
venient to  use  in  determining  its  strength  ;  it  is  a 
quantity  entering  Into  theexpression  for  the  moment 
of  resistance  of  beams,  (r»)  In  order  to  determine 
the  moment  of  inertia  required  for  a  beam,  it  Is 
necessary  to  first  determine  the  maximum  bending 
moment  produced  by  its  load.  For  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  upon  a  single  N  am,  the  maximum,  or 

NoTK.  — For  conditions  to  1*  observe.!  by  subseriN-rs  wl«hing  to  have  questions  answered  In  this  depart- 
ment, see  advertising  page  II. 
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center- tending,  moment  M  is  Riven  by  the  formula 
W  t 

,  in  which  H'  U  the  total  load,  and  /  Is  the  length 

of  span ;  for  a  load  concentrated  at  the  center.  It  U 
W  I 

^  .  In  order  that  the  result  may  be  In  inch-pounds. 

/  should  be  expressed  in  inches.  The  total  maximum 
bending  moment  for  the  beam  Riven  in  the  example 
Is  therefore  equal  to 

The  bending  moment  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
beam  itself  should  be  also  Included.  The  resisting 
moment  of  the  beam  must  be  equal  to  the  bending 
moment  upon  it.     For  any  beam,  the  moment  of 

*>  / 

resistance  H,  is  given  by  the  formula  K  -  '    ,  In 

r 

which  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  >'  is  the  stress  in 
the  extreme  tttier,  and  t  Is  thedlstance of  theextreme 
fiber  from  the  neutral  axis  or  center  of  gravity  of  the 
section.  In  case  of  a  symmetrical  section,  the 
neutral  axis  is.  of  course,  at  the  center  of  it*  depth, 
and  <•  will  be  equal  to  one-half  the  depth  of  the 

30 

beam :  in  the  present  case  <•     -  ™  15  Inches.  By 

writing  the  resisting  moment  equal  to  the  bend- 
ing moment,  as  obtained,  we  have  the  equation 
]•>  oOO  / 

'.j     —  S.^l.SfjO.  from  which  the  required  value  of 

/  Is  found  to  be  n,IG4.   In  order  to  find  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  girder  that  will 
have    this    moment  of 
"J   inertia,  it  will  be  necessary 

|  '  | — I  n1  |    to  assume  a  section  and 

 1  |  compute  its  moment  of  In- 
ertia. For  any  section  that 
can  be  divided  into 
rectangles,  the  moment  of 
inertia  can  be  found  by 
applying  the  following 
values  for  a  rectangular 
section:  I.  The  moment  of 
inrriht  of  a  rttlanttulur  ter- 
tian, with  ntutral  oris 
thrtnujh  crntrr  of  gravity,  i* 

?jp  b  Mug  the  bmtdlh  »f 

tht  nertion.  parallel  to  nrutrnl 
itxit,  and  <l  tht  depth  prr- 
^ndivulnr  to  ntutral  nxit. 
II  //Mr  ntntred  asi* 
<\or»  not  jkiiu  thnrngh  th' 
rrnttr   of  gravity,  the  moment  of  inertia  i*  rt/tiat  to 

f-  a  </  ifl,  y  briny  tht  dittanct  from  tht  rrntt  r  of 

gravity  to  tht  ntutral  asm.  Most  plate  girders  art'  of 
the  general  form  shown  In  acconijianying  figure, 
though  the  cover. or  Hang**,  plates  arc  often  omitted. 
By  applying  the  aliove  values  for  rectangular  sec- 
tions, we  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  this  section,  the  angles  having 
equol  legs : 

*]  +<'</  «*-  ">'] 

""\,+  "  "\Ki 
If  we  try  a  section  made  up  ''>  "  M'  '  i"  wet  opiate, 
and  four  4"  x  4"  v  J"  angles,  we  will  hove  >l  =»  30". 
/  =  -t".  and  «  -  /  =  I".    As  there  are  no  cover-plates, 

Uie  expression  \  b  r|  |j'  |  (d  I  o*j  will  disappear  from 
the  formula  and  we  will  hove  for  this  ca-e. 

'■M»(iH'!,HI,(?i») 


/=  J6r 


+  id  +  r)«  I  +a{l  -a) 


«  1  3.0M.8C, 

which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  required  moment 
of  Inertia,  as  found  above.  By  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  angles  to  ,'(  of  an  Inch,  a  sufficient 
moment  of  inertia  will  be  given.  The  moment  of 
inertia  is  used  in  determining  the  strength  of  solid- 
rolled  beams,  but  is  not  commonly  employed  for 
determining  the  strength  of  plate  girders. 

* 
«  * 

(198)   I  wish  to  erect  a  cable  bridge  across  a  stream 
as  in  Fig.  1— a  single  cable  with  a  car  running  on  it 
The  distance  A  B,  the  amount  of  sag  h,  and  the  com 
biued  weight  of  the  car  and  contents  are  known 
(a)  What  is  the  formula  for  finding  the  pull  on  each 
end  of  the  cable,  and  (6)  how  can  I  calculate  the  pull 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  cable  Itself.  In  order  to 
decide  upon  the  size  of  cable?   <<•>  What  factor  of 
safety  should  be  used  In  a  bridge  of  this  kind?   (d)  A 
and  B,  In  Fig.  2.  arc  anchor  bolts  ;  how  do  they  com 
pare  forouchoring  In  rock.  Portland  cement,  sulphur, 
and  lead  ?  W.  T.  ('.,  New  <  astle.  Cal. 

AN8.-C)  Denoting  the  span  A  II  by  /.  the  sag 
by  h,  the  combined  weight  of  the  car  and  its  content* 


by  /..  and  the  weight  of  the  cable  j*r  unit  of  length 
by  »r,  the  following  formula  will  give  the  approxi 
mate  tension  Tat  each  end  of  the  rope. 
_   ,/  /       4 hi.     \  r-*c 

(h)  To  determine  the  proper  size  of  rope,  you  must 
accordingly  assume  a  certain  size,  and  figure  the 
tension  produced  on  It.  and  then  see  whether  this  is 
too  great  Of  too  low  for  it.  If  the  tension  proves  too 
great  for  the  rope  thus  assumed,  you  assume  a  smaller 
one  and  try  again,  and  soon  until  you  get  satis  factor) 
results,  (c)  The  proper  factor  of  safety  will  depend 
on  the  frequency  with  which  the  car  la  to  be  loaded 
to  Its  full  capacity.  It  may  lie  anywhere  between, 
say,  3  and  6.  ((f)  Of  the  two  forms  of  anchor  bolts 
shown,  the  form  //  Is  the  more  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  In  a  hole  drilled  in  the  solid  rock. 
We  have  some  doubts,  however,  as  to  whether  an 
anchorage  of  this  kind  can  be  made  safe  for  resisting 


Fio.  2. 


the  direct  pull  of  a  cable  such  as  Is  shown  In  Fig. 
1.  though  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  if  the  hole 
is  drilled  to  a  considerable  depth,  its  bottom  well 
enlarged  and  the  anchor  bolt  driven  well  down  over 
the  wedge  so  as  to  have  a  firm  gripon  the  rock  before 
the  filling  material  Is  poured  In.   We  would  prefer 
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;  Portland  cement  for  a  (ill ink  material ;  It  roust 
be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  set.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  that  a  cement  composed  of  about  equal  parts 
of  sulphur  and  broken  .•In—,  melted  together,  forms 
an  excellent  anchorage  tilling,  but  have  no  poai- 
tive  knowledge  concerning  it.  One  of  the  best  forma 
of  anchor  bolts  for  such  purposes  is  a  rod  of  consider- 
able length,  having  n  nut  or  key  at  the  end,  and  car- 
rying a  large  cast-iron  washer  that  can  l>e  anchored 
under  a  sufficient  weight  of  masonry  to  resist  the  pull 
of  the  cable. 

# 

(MB)  Please  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  "  beada"  in 
the  following  example,  also  show  solution  and  rule 
for  same  :  A  boiler  is  66 inches  in  diameter,  16 feet  in 
length,  th!ckne>s  of  shell  t  inch.  The  beads  are 
A  inch  in  thickness.  What  is  the  safe  working 
pressure?  W.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

an.- The  word  "beada"  Is  evidently  an  error ;  it 
should  have  been  M  heads."  For  the  computation  of 
the  safe  working  pressure  in  cylindrical  boiler  shells, 
the  following  rule  is  used  :  Multiply  the  thickness  of 
plate  in  inches  by  one-sixth  of  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  metal  and  divide  the  product  by  half  the  diameter 
of  the  shell  in  inches.  Thus,  In  your  example,  taking 
the  tensile  strength  of  plate  equal  to  60,000  pounds : 


3     60.000  X  |  _ 


1(1,01X1 


113.63  lb.  per  square  Inch. 


*  * 

(300)  In  the  origin  of  the  Kngllsh  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
was  divided  Into  39.1393  equal  parts.  Why  was  it 
divided  into  that  number  of  parts,  and  how  was 
it  done?  K.  H.  B..  Providence,  K.  I. 

An*.— A  rimplt  pendulum  consists  of  an  exceed- 
ingly small,  heavy  body  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  by  a  string  whose  weight  may  lie  neglected, 
and  capable  of  vibrating  in  a  small  arc.  Any  other 
pendulum  is  called  n  compound  pendulum  ;  thus,  all 
clock  pendulums  are  compound.  If  7'  denotes  the 
number  of  seconds  a  simple  pendulum  takes  to 
vibrate  from  the  highest  point  on  one  side  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  other  side,  /  denotes  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  In  feet,  and  g  denotes  the  increase 
of  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  which  a  body  falling 
freely  under  the  action  of  gravity  gains  in  one 
second  ;  it  can  be  shown  that 

T 

\  II 

When  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  is  known 
thi«  formula  enables  us  to  calculate;;,  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity.  At  sea  level,  in  London.  I  is 
found  to  be  *4»U  feet,  or  39.139K3  inches,  which  gives 
equal  to  32.1912.  It  Is  by  pendulum  experiments 
that  the  value  of  g,  for  any  place,  is  actually  found. 
Sow.  suppose  the  British  standard  yard  were  de- 
stroyed or  lost,  it  could  be  restored  by  constructing 
a  simple  pendulum  to  beat  seconds,  and  dividing 
the  length  of  that  pendulum  into  39. 13X3  equal 
parts,  then  36  of  these  equal  parts  would  make 
a  yard.  The  best  method  of  determining  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum,  which  vibrates  in  a  given 
time,  is  due  to  Captain  Kater.  and  was  published  by 
him  in  the  Phil/xmi/Mcal  Tratuneliont.  lsis  nnd  1819. 
A  description  of  his  method  is  too  long  for  insertion 
in  this  column.  In  1818  a  Royal  Commission,  with 
SirUeorge  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as 
appointed  to  examine  the  weights 
in  England.  The  remmmenda- 
tions  of  this  commission  were  embodied  in  a  statute 
which  became  law  on  January  1st,  1826.  This  statute 
provided  that  the  standard  yard  shall  t)e  the  length, 
at  62°  Fahrenheit,  of  the  straight  line  between  the 
centers  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold  plugs  in  the 
brass  rod  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   on   which   are  engrossed   the  words, 


"Standard  Yard,  1760."  In  case  the  standard  is 
lost,  or  destroyed,  the  statute  provides  that  it  shall  be 
restored  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
which  beats  seconds  of  mean  solar  time  in  London 
at  sea  level,  in  a  vacuum  :  the  length  of  this  pen- 
dulum is  declared  by  the  statute  to  be  39.1393 
inches.  In  1831,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  de- 
stroyed by  Are,  and  a  Royal  Commission,  under  Sir 
George  Beddell  Airy,  astronomer  royal,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  best  method  of  restoring 
the  standards.  This  commission  reported  against 
the  pendulum  method  of  fixing  the  standard  of 
length,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  was 
inaccurate,  and  favored  adopting,  as  standard,  the 
length  of  a  then  existing  yurd  which  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Standard's  Commission  of  1818. 
In  England  this  standard  yard  was  legalized  in  1856. 
It  is  also  the  standard  yard  of  the  I'nited  States. 

•\ 

(201)  (a)  Please  show  me  rule  for  figuring  out 
the  compression  space  of  a  6-inch  (diameter  of 
cylinders)  by  7-inch  (stroke)  gas  or  gasoline  engine, 
at  300  revolutions  |>er  minute;  two  cylinders.  (6) 
What  is  the  difference  between  machinery  steel  and 
cold-rolled  steel ;  also,  what  are  the  standard  sizes,  or 
sizes  usually  kept  in  stock?  (r)  Is  the  enclosed  a 
sketch  of  a  capscrew  or  of  a  tap  U>lt?  (d)  (iivesome 
information  on  drop  forgings.  how  they  are  mode, 
etc.  <<■)  Explain  the  term  displacement  as  applied 
to  a  boat  i-r  ship.  (/)  Name  one  or  two  good  books 
on  marin-  engineering,  and  on  marine  and  stationary 
gus  and  gasoline  eugines.    X.  Y.  "£.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ans. — (t  i  When  using  tube  or  electric  Ignition,  the 
average  practice  is  to  make  the  volume  of  the  com- 
pression space  one-third  of  the  volume  displaced  by 
the  piston.  The  volume  displaced  by  the  piston  of  a 

6"  x  7"  engine  is  (  £  )*  x  3.1416  X  7  -  19*  cubic 

nearly  ;  and  198  ~  :\  =  66  cubic  Inches,  the  volume  of 
the  compression  space.  If  this  space  is  a  continuation 
of  that  part  of  the  cylinder  truversed  by  the  piston, 
the  above  calculation  can  be  simplified,  since  the 
length  of  the  space  will  be  7 
inches  approximately,  (6) 
Machinery  steel  is  the  name 
generally  applied  totliatgrade 
of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
steel  commonly  used  for  such 
purposes  as  shafting,  piston 
ttKis,  and  similar  machine 
parts,  (old-rolled  steel  is 
steel  finished  for  such  purposes  as  shafting  or 
piston  rods  by  passing  it  through  grooved  rolls 
while  cold :  It  is  thus  |«illshed  and  finished  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  use  without  any  further  treatment. 
The  Jones  «.V  Laughlins  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
advertise  atxiut  60  different  sizes  of  round  cold-rolled 
steel  between  }  inch  and  I)  inches  in  diameter  as 
being  kept  in  stock  at  the  mill:  they  also  keep  sev- 
eral sizes  of  cold-rolled  steel  squares  and  flats  in 
stock  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  (r)  Both  cap- 
screw  and  tap  bolt  are  used  by  different  people  to 
designate  the  form  of  bolt  shown  in  your  sketch. 
When  the  IjoII  is  finished  all  over,  it  is  usually  called 
a  captcrrw.  When  left  rough,  the  term  "tnji  bolt" 
is  commonly  applied  to  it.  However,  usage  of  these 
terms  varies  somewhat  in  different  localities,  the 
two  terms lielng occasionally  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  same  thing.  In  some  Localities  the  distinction 
between  the  two  terms  is  to  confine  the  term  cap- 
screw  to  small  bolts  or  screws,  especially  those  having 
slotted  heads  Instead  of  hexagonal  or  square  head*, 
(d)  I»rop  forgings  will  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
early  article  in  Homk  Sti'oy  Mai.azi.sk.  </)  The 
term  "displacement,"  when  applied  to  a  vessel, 
refers  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the 


3  =  24  inches,  or  2» 
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immersed  portion  of  the  hull.  It  Is  always  expressed 
in  tons  (2,000  pounds).  (/)  An  excellent  book  on 
Marine  Engine  Design  is  "  Manual  of  Marine  En- 
gineering," by  Sea  to  i).  If  you  wish  a  book  ou  the 
running  of  marine  engines,  we  would  recommend 
"Reed's  Engineers'  Hand  Book."  A  good  book  on 
gas  engines  is  "  The  Gas  and  Oil  Engine,"  by  Dugald 
Clerk.  "Gas,  Gasoline,  and  Oil  Engines,"  by  Gard- 
ner Hiscox,  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
modern  gas  and  gasoline  engines.  These  books  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scran- 
ton,  Pb. 

* 
«  * 

(202 1  Give  me  a  few  practical  suggestions  for  con- 
structing a  refrigerator  or  Ice  box  for  home  use,  in 
which  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  is  mtt  to  be 
used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  ice  box  is  intended 
solely  for  the  preservation  of  milk,  butter,  meats,  etc. 

O.  H.  W..  Hokendauqua.  Pa. 

Ans.—  The  accompany  ing  sketch  isa  vertical  section 
through  such  an  ice  box  at  you  appear  to  want.  It  is 
simply  a  common  box  like  an  ordinary  refrigerator, 


like  tho^e  kept  in  stock  and  for  sale  in  hardware 
stores.  The  principal  i»otnts  to  lie  considered  in 
building  a  home-made  refrigerator  are:  First,  build 
the  walls  hollow,  and  fill  in  between  them  with  min- 
eral wool,  charcoal,  ground  cork,  sawdust,  or  any 
loose  material  which  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  the 
main  object  in  ice  box  construction  being  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  heat  of  the  air  outside  of  the 
b«ix  Irom  Iwlng  transmitted  to  the  inside  air.  Second, 
build  the  Ice  receptacle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box. 
Place  a  (K-rforated  or  slatted  screen  a  in  this  recej*- 
tacle,  to  support  the  ice.  and  provide  the  lowest  point 
with  a  drop  Hue  b,  keeping  Its  lower  end  about  3  or  i 
inches  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  cold  air  in  the 
ice  receptacle  may  fall  by  gravity  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  chest,  i.  e.,  the  cold-storage  chamber. 
Provide  an  opening  at  c  between  the  top  of  the  cold- 
storage  chamlierand  the  Ice  receptacle,  so  that  a  good 


circulation  of  air  can  be  maintained  throughout  the 
apparatus  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Hy  this  simple  arrangement  you  can  keep  the  food  at 
a  low  temperature.  Of  course,  you  must  make  the 
chest  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  otherwise  you 
will  lose  cold  air  and  waste  the  ice.  Line  the  chest 
with  H-or  16-ounce  sheet  zinc  and  provide  a  1-inch  or 
IJ-Inch  drip  pipe  and  strainer  at  d  to  lead  away  the 
melted  ice.  Make  and  lit  up  some  kind  of  a  water- 
sealed  trap  at  t  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  escaping 
through  the  waste  pipe.  Let  the  waste  pipe  /  from 
this  trap  discharge  openly  over  and  into  a  water- 
supplied  sink  or  the  open  air,  and  your  job  will  be 
complete  and  perfectly  sanitary. 

»\ 

(203)  (a)  Will  th*  ball  of  a  cannon  which  is  fired 
from  the  rear  end  of  a  train  going  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute  go  as  far  from  the  place  of  firing  as  a 
ball  Hre-1  from  a  cannon  on  the  ground?  Please  eive 
explanation  of  the  foregoing,  (b)  Why  no  whirl- 
winds and  whIrl|iools  always  turn  to  the  right? 

J.  L.  T.,  Mayton.  W.  Va. 

Ans— (a)  No.  If  the  velocity  of  the  ball  with 
r>*spt-ct  to  the  cannon  Is  exactly  equal  to  the  speed 
of  the  train,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  velocity  of 
the  lull  with  respect  to  the  earth  Is  zero  ami  that  the 
ball  will  fall  directly  to  the  earth  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  cannon.  In  any  case  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  ball  with  respect  to  the  earth  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  relative  velocity 
with  which  It  leaves  the  cannon  and  the  speed  of  the 
cannon  with  respect  to  the  earth,  (b)  Whirlwinds 
and  whirlpools  do  not  always  turn  to  the  right.  Iu 
fact,  the  whirlwind  usually  turns  to  the  left  when  It 
is  north  of  the  equator.  (See  Home  Study  Maga- 
zine, November,  1W7.  article  entitled  "Cyclones." i 


(201)  (a)  Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  gas  producer  described 
in  Home  Study  Magazine.  January.  189i*,  article 
entitled  "The  Gas  Engine"?  (6)  I  also  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  name  and  price  of  a  book  giving 
detail  directions  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  plant  for  making  iron  by  open-hearth  char- 
coal process.  G.  1).  II  ,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Ans. —  (d)  The  manufacturers  of  the  gas  producer 
are  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  (b)  There  is  no  book  printed  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  the  construction  of  a  plant 
for  making  iron  by  what  Is  generally  known  among 
metallurgists  as  the  opentunrih  prucr**  in  which  char- 
coal Is  employed.  There  is  however,  a  method  of 
making  Iron  with  charcoal  as  fuel  in  what  is  known 
as  a  bioomani  furnace.  The  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  we  know  of  is  that  given  In  the 
Transactions  of  The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  Vol.  VIII,  In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
can Hloomary  Process,"  by  Thos.  Eggleston.  A  copy 
of  the  volume  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Raymond,  13  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

.% 

(2U'»)  Isit  necessary  to  fit  a  1 -Inch  punch  forpunch- 
Ing  J  inch  or  A-lDCh  boiler  iron  or  steel,  Just  as  close 
as  for  tin  or  sheet  iron  and  brass? 

F.  W.  V..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— For  very'  thin  sheets  the  punch  may  cer- 
tainly be  made  a  better  tit  in  the  die  than  when  used 
for  boiler  plates.  The  thin  sheet  metal  will  bend 
around  the  edgeof  the  hole,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
punch,  much  more  readily  of  the  two,  and  will 
therefore  require  supporting  ;  that  is,  the  die  must 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  size  of  the  punch. 
Also,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  play 
In  the  slides,  and  therefore  any  slight  inequality  of 
plate  thickness,or  other  contingency  that  might  cause 
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the  punch  to  deviate  from  a  vertical  direction,  wouJd 
hare  more  effect  in  the  case  of  a  thick  plate ;  that  Ik, 
by  the  time  the  punch  bad  moved  through  a  distance 
of  i  inch  from  entering  the  metal,  it  will  have 
deviated  much  more  than  if  the  metal  were  only  A 
inch  thick.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  has  been  given  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  ao  far  a*  we  know.  In 
exact  work,  where  the  side*  of  the  bole  are  required 
to  be  paiallel  throughout,  the  punch  must  be  a  better 
tit  than  in.  say,  bridgework,  where  it  is  less  of  a  dls- 
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advantage  to  have  the  holes  slightly  conical, provided, 
of  course,  the  plates  be  placed  with  tbe  small  ends  of 
the  holes  together.  Different  people  possess,  doubt- 
less, different  opinions  on  the  matter;  but,  if  you  fol- 
Iow  the  annexed  table  which  we  have  drawn  up, 
you  ought  not  to  go  far  wrong.  In  practice,  however, 
the  same  sets  of  dies  and  punches  arc  generally  used 
for  all  plates,  where  the  range  of  thickness  is  not  very 
great.  In  such  a  case,  make  the  dies  from  1A  to  l  .\, 
times  the  punch  diameter,  reckoning  from  thesmaller 
sizes  upwards. 

♦*« 

(206)  (n)  Describe  briefly  a  water-pressure  redu- 
cing valve.  (t>)  I  have  been  told  that  a  blacksmith's 
anvil  Is  made  from  seven  forgings  welded  together; 
why  is  it  not  made  from  one  forging?  (e)  What  Is 
the  object  of  double  helical  or  herring-bone  teeth  on 
gear  wheels,  and  why  will  not  straight  teeth  do  in 
same  place?  W.  T.  C„  New  Castle,  Cal. 

Ans.— (o)  Sec  Home  Study  Magazine  for  January. 
\sv~.  in  answer  to  Question  No.  179  (g).  (ft)  The  faces 
and  horns  of  good  anvils  are  made  of  steel  forgings 
which  are  welded  to  the  wrought-lron  body.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  number  of  pieces  used  in  this 
building-up  process  should  be  seven  instead  of  some 
convenient  number,  (e)  Herring  bone  teeth 
tgether  more  smoothly,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  teeth  come  together  more  gradually.  Mraight 
teeth  iriU  do  in  the  same  place,  that  is.  they  will  do 
the  same  work ;  but,  for  large  [cast  teeth,  herring- 
bone teeth  are  sometimes  preferable,  because  inac- 
curacies that  would  render  straight  teeth  uselos  give 
no  serious  trouble  with  herring-bone  teeth.  Herring- 
bone teeth  are  not  quite  as  strong,  however,  as 
straight  teeth  of  the  same  pitch. 

* 
*  ♦ 

(267)  I  have  been  called  upon  to  repair  a  lift  pump 
that  has  not  given  satisfaction  since  being  put  in 
position.  It  is  placed  over  a  well  2»?  feet  deep,  having 
a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  3  feet.  The  end  of 
the  suction  pipe  is  s  inches  under  water,  and  it  is  18 
feet  between  the  water  and  the  piston  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  Is  an  Iron  one  (not  being  brass  lined  I  mean), 
and  the  piston  leather  fits  snug.  The  valve  seeks  a 
brass  seat  and  works  a  little  stiff.  The  suction  pipe  is 
1J  Inches  and  Is  of  galvanized  iron  below  the  cylinder. 
I  could  find  no  flaw  or  crack  in  pipe  and  the  pipe  is 
threaded  together  very  tight.  I  got  water  in  a  fret- 
stream  from  the  pump,  but  the  handle  would  start 
aDd  raise  as  soon  as  left  free,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so  until  it  found  the  starting  point  of  theup-strokc. 
what  causes  this;  la  it  a  leak  In  valve  at  seat,  or 
what?  F.  W.  R.,  New  London,  Ohio. 


T 
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Ass—  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  real  cause  of  the 
action  you  speak  of  without  knowing  how  the  pump 
rod  and  handle  are  connected.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  the  pump  rod  and  piston  is 
great  enough  to  more  than  balance  the  weight  ot  the 
pump  handle,  and  the  action  of  this  weight  is  what 
causes  the  handle  to  rise.  If  such  1b  the  case  it  is  no 
Indication  of  a  leak  or  other  imperfection  in  the 
action  of  the  pump. 

* 
»  * 

(30ft)  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  settle  the  follow- 
ing dispute  :  A  argues  that  a  24"  x  48"  engine  which 
mtikes  75  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  pressure 
of  steam  is  80  pounds  gauge,  will  not  change  if  the 
steam  pressure  is  increased  to  100  pounds:  B  claims 
that  the  speed  will  change.  Who  (s  right  ? 

W.  n.  E.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ans.—  You  refer,  we  suppose,  to  an  engine  fitted 
with  a  governor.  If  so,  A  is  right.  The  tendency  of 
the  incoming  higher-pressure  steam  would  be,  of 
course,  to  increase  the  speed,  but  the  governor  then 
comes  into  play,  either  to  partly  close  the  throttle  or 
else  decrease  the  cutoff.  A  governor  can  maintain  a 
practically  constant  speed  when  the  load  becomes 
lighter,  and  it  can  therefore  deal  equally  well  with 
the  case  of  Increased  steam  pressure,  for  this  la,  In 
effect,  exactly  the  same  thing  as  decreasing  the  load. 

* 
*  * 

(209)  (a)  The  accompanying  figure  represents  an 
indicator-reducing  motion,  in  which  d  is  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  cross- 

„  head  of  the  engine, 
t  to  be  stationary, 
and  <7  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  in- 
dicator card.  For 
any  stroke,  or,  to 
take  the  case  in 
|iofnt,  for  a  72-inch 
stroke,  how  will  I 
find  the  letigth  of  a 
and  the  width  c.  of 
the  two  crosspieees 
and  how  shall  I 
locate  the  crossplece 
/  from  e  to  give  the 
Indicator  card  any 
desired  size?  (6) 
What  make  of  indi- 
cator would  you 
advise  me  to  pur- 
chase for  engines 
1    '  ninning  from  200  to 

>v  27.')  revolutions  per 

9  minute?     P.  8.  D. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Ans.— (a)  Within  reasonable  limits,  the  dimen- 
sions a  and  c  are  of  no  consequence.  You  may  make 
a  from  6  to  9  feet  and  c  about  t  of  0,   The  point  o  is 

.....  r  </     length  of  card 

determined  from  the  portion  f  j  =  lvQKlh^troU  • 

thus,  with  72  inch  stroke  and  a  card  I  inches  long, 
1 9  -  A  ' «*  =  A  «*■  Also./  -  a./  belt)*  measured 
on  a  line  parallel  to  c.  For  a  card  4  Inches  long. 
«!p  =  f\ed  =  TVd,  a""1/"  A  *■  The  point  >j  must 
be  taken  on  the  line  Joining  <  and  d.  <f>)  The  Tabor, 
Crosby,  or  Thomjison. 

•% 

(210)  On  pages  M-07  of  your  Mechanics'  Pocket 
Memoranda  It  is  stated  that  carbonate  of  soda  is  the 
best  remedy  for  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
sulphate,  or  both  combined.  Will  you  please  inform 
me  how  much  should  be  used  for  a  toiler  using  40 
gallons  of  water  |>er  hour,  and  how  often  and  when  it 
should  be  used— while  running  gradunlly.  all  the 
time,  or  at  the  close  run,  and  let  KmatO  In  boiler 
mixed  with  the  water?       A.  T.  L.,  Stecleville.  III. 

ANS.-It  is  quite  Impossible  to  answer  this  question 
off-hand.  You  must  have  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
water  made.  The  amount  of  mineral  impurities 
present  will  regulate  the  quantity  of  soda  to  be 


■3<tJ 
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introduced  into  the  boiler.  Too  much  soda  U  injuri- 
ous :  It  will  cause  foaming  and  alsoaffect  the  surface 
of  the  gauge  glasses.  Begin  with  |  pound  of  caustic 
soda  daily,  and  increase  until  you  get  .a  good  working 
proportion. 

(211)  I  am  a  practical  student  of  plumbing.  A 
local  examining  board  asks  the  following  question  : 
"  What  are  the  cause*  of  capillary  attraction  in  traps* 
Inscribe  its  operation."  I  cannot  answer  this  with 
any  satisfaction  to  myself.  <  "an  you  help  me  out  ? 

.1.  Mr  A.  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ASK. — The  cause  of  capillary  attraction  in  traps,  or 
in  anything  else  for  that  matter,  may  be  referred  to 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  liquid  molecules  for  each 
other  and  the  attraction  between  these  molecules  and 


M>lid  bodies.  We  might  goon  here  to  describe  capil- 
lary' phenomena  between  different  liquids  and  solids, 
but  the  one  most  imiwrtant  in  this  particular  case  is 
that  which  take*  place  by  the  Introduction  of  some 
kinds  of  solid  matter  In  a  water-sealed  trap  in  a 
plumbing  system.  Now.  there  are  many  different 
ways  in  which  capillary  attraction  can  affect  trap*, 
and  perhaps  the  following  is  as  good  a  representa- 
tion as  we  can  find,  being  simple  and  quite  liable 
to  occur  in  plumbing  work.  The  above  figure  shows 
a  common,  every  day  connection  between  a  wash 
basin  'i  and  a  inch  lead  S  trap  l>.  A  piece  of  worsted 
or  cotton  twine  <■  has  caught  over  the  strainer 
bars  at  the  basin  outlet  and  the  loose  end  hang*  down 
into  the  waste  pipe.  Water  flowing  from  the  basin 
has  worked  the  string  through  the  trap,  but 
cannot  wash  it  down  into  the  drainage  system.  This 
string  acts  like  a  small  siphon  tube,  and  siphons  the 
water  out  of  the  trap  until  the  seal  is  broken.  The 
figure  shows  how  the  water  runs  off  the  end  of 
the  string,  drop  by  drop,  and  It  also  show  show  sewer 
gas  can  enter  the  building  through  the  trap  thus 
unsealed.  The  direc  tion  of  tiie  sewer  gas  is  shown  by 
the  arrows.  The  force  which  lifts  the  water  in  the 
trap  and  discharges  it  over  the  outlet  riilge.  thus  de- 


positing it  In  the  waste  pipe,  is  simply  that  due  to 
the  attraction  between  the  liquid  and  the  surface*  of 
the  many  fibers  in  the  string,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  capillary  attraction,  and  the  water  is 
siphoned  out  of  the  trap  because  the  tail  end  of  the 
string  is  lower  than  the  water  In  the  trap. 

•% 

(212)  What  is  action  and  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
pensating cylinder  on  pumping  engines" 

F.  H.  B..  House.  Cal 
Am.— In  an  ordinary  direct-acting  pumplriKengine 
the  steam  cannot  be  used  expansively,  since  the 
pressure  on  the  steam  piston  must  be  nearly  constant 
in  order  to  overcome  the  constant  resistance  of  the 
pump  plunger.  If  a  flywheel  Is  used,  it  will  store  up 
energy  during  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  to  be  given 
out  during  the  latter  part ;  this  will  permit  the  steam 
to  be  cut  off  at  an  economical  point  In  the  stroke, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  nearly  steady  force  to 
drive  the  pump  plunger.  Direct-acting  pumps  have 
some  advantages  over  flywheel  pumps  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  and  the  compensating  cylinder  is 
used  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  the  flywheel,  and  to 
make  them  more  economical  in  their  use  of  steam. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  when  the  pressure 
in  the  steam  cylinder  is  the  greatest,  the  compensa- 
ting cylinder  acts  to  compress  the  air  in  an  air 
chamber,  thus  storing  up  a  part  of  the  energy  de- 
veloped by  the  steam  ;  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
stroke,  after  the  steam  has  been  cut  off  and  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  steam  piston  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  it*  expansion,  the  air  that  has  been  com- 
pressed acts  through  the  compensating  piston  to 
assist  the  steam. 

*\ 

(213)  (a)  Please  give  a  good  preparation  for  tern  - 
tiering  soft  steel :  also  a  good  process  for  annealing 
hard  tool  steel.  (6)  Where  can  I  get  a  good  treatise 
on  gear  cutting?    G.  T.  K.,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  V. 

Ans.— (a)  The  grade  of  steel  generally  known  aa 
so/1  Oetl  cannot  be  hardened  or  tempered.  To  anneal 
tool  steel,  heat  it  red  hot,  then  bury  it  in  either  slaked 
lime  or  wood  ashes  and  allow  it  to  cool.  i,b\  We  know 
of  no  book  devoted  to  gear  cutting.  Write  to  the 
Brown  ifc  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  They 
publish  a  book  which  includes  much  good  advice  on 
gear  cutting.  George  B.  Grant,  Lexington,  Mass.,  also 
writes  much  on  gears  and  gear  cutting  :  write  him  too. 
* 

I.2M)  («)  What  Is  an  Inspirator,  and  how  does  it 
work  when  forcing  or  pumping  water  into  a  boiler* 
(fc>  What  is  the  lowest  pressure  of  steam  it  will  work 
with  ?  I  r)  Is  it  similar  to,  and  what  advantages  has 
it  over,  an  Injector?  <»f)  What  is  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  per  square  inch,  carried  to  seven  deci- 
mal figures,  and  w  hat  is  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  equal  to  such  pressure?  (e)  What  Is  the 
derivation  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  wiinbalic, 
which  1  am  unable  to  find  in  Webster's  Tnabridged 
and  t  wo  other  dictionaries? 

G..  Northwest  Territories. 

Ans.  (u)  An  inspirator  works  on  exactly  the  same 
principlcs  as  an  Injector,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  The  action  of  Injectors 
and  inspirators  is  explained  in  an  article  in  Home 
Sti  py,  September,  is1.*;.  \b)  The  pressure  with  which 
an  inspirator  will  work  depends  on  Its  construction. 
Injectors  are  made  that  use  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine  to  feed  the  toiler,  (c)  See  answer  to  ques- 
tion ('i).  (*f)  The  prc«sureof  the  atmosphere  varies 
for  different  altitudes,  temperatures,  degrees  of  moist- 
ure, etc  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  temperature 
of  3.'  V.,  the  pressure  is  approximately  14.69  pounds 
per  square  inch,  this   being  a  generally  accepted 

average  value,  determined  from  a  great  number  ot 

different  observations.    The  height  of  a  column  of 
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mercury  corresponding  to  this  pressure  ts  29.92 
inches,  in  Adiabatlc  i*  derived  from  the  Greek 
•i-dM-ftafon—  in4  U>  br  pamvt  orrr.  It  is  pronounced 
•vtff^-bnlie,  with  a  slight  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  a  heavier  accent  on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable. 
Adhtbntir  fxpntmiim  means  expansion  without  the 
transmission  of  heat  to,  or  from  the  expanding  body. 
If.  for  example,  steam  Is  allowed  to  expand.  Its  tem- 
!4-rature  will  fall :  but.  if  the  expansion  is  adiabatlc, 
no  heat  will  be  given  up  to  or  taken  from  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  containing  the  steam  :  such  expansion  is 
never  obtained  in  practice. 


(215)  If  a  hole  2  feet  in  diameter  is  bored  trans- 
versely through  a  2-fooi  shaft,  how  many  cubic  inches 
of  metal  are  removed?  K  J.  D.(  Canton,  0- 

Ans.— Let  0  be  point  of  intersection  of  the  cylin- 
ders :  cut  the  cylinders  by  a  plane  |<arallel  to  their 
axes :  let  o  1'  be  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  and  let 
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op  x.  The  intersections  of  this  plane  with  the 
cylinders  form  a  square  whose  side  is: 

Therefore,  area  of  this  square     4(  R1  -  x1). 
H-nce.  volume  = 

/::«--  [::««"-?]- 

H  ff'  -  \  R*  -  A/  IP. 

Putting  k  =  1.  we  find  volume  removed  lf  =»  &i 
cubic  feet. 


(216)  Why  do  some  railroad-ear  wheels  make  a 
!<md  humming  sound,  while  others  do  not?  I  notice 
that  a*  a  general  rule  it  is  the  new  trucks  that  make 
the  noise.  J.  G.  K.,  Forked  l>eer,  Tenn. 

An-  The  fact  you  mention  has  not  come  within 
our  notice.  When  the  wheels  are  new  the  flanges  are 
of  full  contour,  and  there  is  therefore  a  certain  amount 
nf  rubbing  on  the  sidesof  the  rails— more,  at  any  rate, 
than  will  obtain  when  the  flanges  are  worn.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  everything  about  a  new 
truck  Is  also  more  or  less/«»«f/,  nm\  |.osslbly  account 
for  the  phenomenon. 

• 
*  • 

(217)  Please  answer  the  following  :  Ashipisabout 
to  be  launched.  |  a  i  Please  tell  me  under  which  of  the 
three  following  conditions  she  would  be  most  re- 
tarded and  least  retarded,  after  she  enters  the  water  : 
no  propellers  on :  propellers  fastened  to  shaft  and 
allowed  to  turn  freely;  propellers  fastened  to  shaft, 
but  locked  and  not  allowed  to  turn  (6>  What  Is  the 
cause  of  the  pitting  or  corroding  of  the  tips  of 
propeller  blades?  <c)  Are  you  prepared  to  answer 
general  questions  on  naval  architecture? 

H.  P.  WH  .Seattle.  Wash. 
Ax*.-(nt  We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments 
having  been  made  iu  this  direction.  At  any  rate, 
the  retardation  due  to  the  propeller  will  be  infinitesi- 
mal, tb)  No  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  has 
ever  been  given.  <ri  No;  such  question*  entail  far 
too  much  labor  to  be  an«wered  through  the  Answers 
to  Inquiries  columns  of  a  magazine. 


(2IH)  («)  What  Is  the  difference  l>etween  hydraulic 
and  Portland  cement?  lb)  Which  have  the  greater 
holding  tower,  cut  or  wire  nails?  (r)  What  is  the 
freezing  point  of  glycerin?  (ff)  Which  Is  the  better, 
black-  or  cream-colored  fireclay  ? 

W.  T.  C.  Newcastle,  Cal. 
Ans.— in)  Portland  cement  Is  hydraulic  cement, 
so-called  because  It  has  the  property  of  setting  in 
water.  There  are,  however,  two  general  classes  of 
hydraulic  cement,  namely.  Portland  cement  and 
natural  cement ;  the  latter  Is  also  called  Rosendale. 
American,  and  Roman  cement.  All  hydraulic  cement 
consists,  essentially,  of  lime  and  clay  Intimately 
mixed,  thoroughly  burned,  and  finely  ground.  The 
Portland  cement  is  an  artificial  mixture.  In  such 
proportions  as  experience  has  shown  to  give  the  best 
results.  Natural  cement  is  made  from  the  natural 
limestone.  (See  Momk  sti  r>v.  April.  1896,  article 
entitled  "Hydraulic  Cements")  (6)  Cut  nails  have 
considerably  greater  holding  power  than  wire  nails, 
(c)  Pure  glycerin  solidities  at  40°  C.  to  a  gummy 
mass,  which  melts  at  17°  C.  (d)  The  best  fireclay 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  .v.  per  cent,  of  Chinese  kaolin 
and  U  per  cent,  of  silica  as  quart/.  The  composition 
of  kaolin  U: 

Sift,  50.S 
MO,  33.7 
//."  11.2 

AV>4    l.f 

M<iO  0.8 
Alkalies  1.9 

99,  y 

It  can  be  colored  black  by  adding  to  the  mixture 
of  kaolin  and  quartz  some  black  lead. 


(219)  (a)  Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  polishing  ebony?  (6)  Also 
where  I  can  procure  a  piece  of  ebony? 

E.  C.  College  Park.  Md. 
A»s.— (a)  To  polish  ebony  or  other  close-grained 
wood,  .wrap  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  around  a  wad  of 
plain  cotton  and  saturate  it  with  shellac  varnish. 
Rub  the  previously  sandpapered  ebony  surface  with 
this  cotton  pad,  lubricating  It,  lf  necessary,  wlthadrop 
of  raw  linseed  oil  applied  to  the  surfaceof  the  rubber. 
Let  this  surface  dry  for  2i  hours  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion with  a  new  rubber,  previously  sandpapering.  If 
necessary'.  to  remove  any  uncvenneas.  To  finish  the 
surface,  moisten  a  clean  cloth  with  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  and  rub  briskly  for  a  few  minutes,  (ft)  EI>ony 
may  be  procured  from  Cptegrovctfc  Co.,  East  Tenth 
Street.  New  York  City,  or  any  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers. 

*  • 

(220)  hi  i  How  can  latitude  and  longitude  be 
determined  by  an  observation  on  Polaris  without 
waiting  forcultninatioiiorelongation?  (6)  How  can 
the  azimuth  of  Polaris  be  determined  for  any  hour? 
(e)  Can  a  table  be  had  showing  the  azimuth  of 
Polaris  for  each  dav  In  latitudes  north  of  50°? 

X.  Y.  Z..  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Axs.-(a)  Polaris  is  not  used  for  determining  lon- 
gitudes. To  find  latitude  by  an  ol«servation  on  Polaris, 
or  any  other  star,  at  any  time,  note  the  time  of  obser- 
vation ;  reduce  it  to  sidereal  time  and  then  to  degrees, 
remembering  that  1  hour  15 degrees;  take  star's 
right  ascension  from  Nautical  Almanac.  Then,  have 
angle  of  star  =  //  -  (tirierttd  Unit  i  '  right  aureniion). 
Measure  altitude  A  of  the  star:  correct  it  for  refrac- 
tion, (see  Homk  STrnv  Maoazink,  May,  1W,  Ana  well 
to  Inquiries,  No.  l.V*j,  ainl  subtract  result  from  90°. 
Then.  90°  —  h  —  :  zenith  distance.  Takedeclination 
d  from  Nautical  Almanac.  Then,  if  / 1*  the  latltudeof 
the  place,  sin  h  sin  d  >in  I  -  cos  it  cos  /  iin>  //.  An 
easy  method  fur  solving  this  equation  for/  is  given  In 
the  number  of  Home  STUDY  Just  referred  to.   (6>  The 
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azimuth  .1  for  any  latitude  is  given  by  the  formula, 
„,„.  .      ,  siu  JU  +  I  -  dfa*  J(s  r  I  +"dj , 

Iff  is  not  known,  it  may  be  computed  as  explained 
above,  (r  I  We  do  not  happen  to  have  a  table  of  this 
kind  at  hand.  Ordinary'  American  books  on  .survey- 
ing give  azimuths  of  Polaris  between  latitudes  30°  and 
50°  only,  these  being  about  the  limits  between  which 
this  country  lies.  Kurojwan  book*  give  azimuths  for 
higher  latitudes,  and  the  same  are  given, if  we  remem- 
ber well.  In  some  Reports  of  the  U.  8.  ('oast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

• 

*  * 

<  221 1  (a)  How  can  I  make  a  good  toning  solu- 
tion? Also  a  good  developing  fluitl  ?  Both  the  above 
for  photographic  work. 

J.  B.  B.,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Ans.— All  plates  or  printing-out  papers  give  the 
best  results  when  developed  or  toned  in  a  solution 
prepared  according  to  their  accompanying  formulas. 
A  good  all-around  toning  bath  may  be  made  as 
follows : 

^.—Chloride  of  gold  .  ...  IS  grs. 

Water   37  Jo*. 

B.  -  Borax  150  grs. 

Tungstatc  of  soda  600  grs. 

Water  37  i  oz. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  If  for  use,  and  tone  prints 
till  slightly  purple,  then  wash  and  fix  in  a  20-per- 
cent.  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  good 
developer  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 

Hydroquluonc  240  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  i  powdered  i  2oz. 

Potassium  carbonate  2oz. 

Water    82  oz. 

Fix  in  a  hyposulphlte-ol-soda  laith  as  above. 

# 
»  * 

'222)  I  want  a  traction  engine  about  15  horse- 
power to  do  regular  farm  work,  such  as  plowing, 
threshing  wheat,  hauling,  etc.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
and  at  what  price  1  could  get  such  an  engine? 

J.  B.,  Kredericksburg.  Va. 

Ans.— The  following  lirma  are  builders  of  traction 
engines :  Nichols  <k  Shepard,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. ; 
J.  I.  Case  Machine  Co..  Racine,  Wlt> :  C.  Auitmau  & 
Co..  Canton,  O. ;  Guar,  Scott  A  Co.,  Richmond,  hid. 
The  price  may  vary  from  f  I.OOO  to  $1,500. 

* 

*  ♦ 

(223)  If  an  automatic  feedwatcr  injector  that 
works  well  when  the  steam  pressure  is  90  pounds  per 
square  inch  refuses  to  lift  and  deliver  when  It  Ls  fed 
with  steam  at  a  pressure  rtrtahr  than  90  |<ounds,  what 
Is  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble* 

E.  F.  Fort  Washington.  Wis. 

A.vs.  -  Write  to  the  makers  and  ask  them.  There 
are  so  many  different  kinds  and  designs  of  injectors 
that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  you  any  assistance 
w  ithout  being  on  the  siiot. 

♦ 

*  • 

(221 1  Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  calculate 
the  following ;  A  boiler  containing  3,000  pound* of 
water  nnd  22 cubic  feelof  steam  spue**  has  the  furnace 
so  banked  that  the  pressure  remains  steadily  at  65 
|*mnds  per  square  inch  by  the  gauge  ;  the  throttle  or 
stop- valve  U-lng  opened  for  the  space  of  one  minute, 
the  pressure  is  found  to  have  fallen  to  M  pounds  per 
square  inch.  What  ban  t>een  the  approximate  evap- 
oration during  (hat  time? 

V.  W.  T..  Cascade  Locks.  Ore. 

Ans.-  The  fall  of  pressure  from  '>5  to 64  pounds  |«r 
square  inch  causes  a  decrease  of  aUiut  K7  F.  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  (This  may  l*e  found  from 
1  tables.)  The  water  gives  up.  therefore.  3.000  x 


.87  2,610  British  thermal  units.  At  this  pressure  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  Is  about  895  B.T.I'.,  tbat  is.  MB 
B.  T.  V.  are  required  to  evaporate  1  pound  of  the 
water.  Hence,  the  weight  of  water  evaporated  is 
2.610  — T-  895  -*2.92  pounds,  appmxlmately .  It  is  assumed 
that  the  heat  given  to  the  boiler  by  the  banked  fire  I* 
so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

» 
»  ♦ 

(225)  (a)  Kindly  furnish  a  rule  for  thcproportlon- 
ing  of  cylinder  flanges  and  bolts  such  as  I  Illustrate 
In  Fig.  1.  (6)  Also  furnish  a  rule  for  the  proportion- 
ing of  pulley  hubs,  (c)  Will  this  last  rule  do  for  flv- 
wheel  hubs  too?  II.  C,  Brooklyn.  B.,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— (a  1  If  p  is  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  In 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  />  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  Inches  the  dimensions  of  the  flange 
and  bolts  may  be  made  as  follows:  thickness  of 


Fio.  1. 

cylinder  >•  --  .0003  p  D  f  J  inch ;  If  p  U  leas  than  100 
pounds  persquare  inch,  make  the  thickness  S  =  .01 D 
+  i  inch.  Make  the  number  of  bolts  n  such  that  the 
s|*ce  between  two  consecutive  bolts  shall  not  be 
greater  than  4{  inches. 

IP  p 

The  diameter  d  of  bolts  ■«  ....  . 

5100  « 

The  thickness  t  of  flange  ~>  1)  S. 
The  width  H"  of  flange  -  2^. 
(6)  If  H  Is  the  breadth  of  the  pulley  rim.  A"  the 


Fni.  2. 


radius  of  the  pulley,  and  «/  the  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
the  diameter  />  of  the  hub  may  be  made  equal  to  d  - 

'  It.  f  1  inch'  T1'C  k'l,Kth  L  °f  th°  hub  ™ay  1,0 
made  equal  to  li.  h  i  The  proportions  of  the  hub  of  a 
flywheel  depend  on  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  the 
variations  In  its  speed.  A  rough  rule  for  the  hub  of 
a  flywheel  is  to  make  the  diameter  /»  of  the  hub 
twice  the  diameter  <l  of  the  shaft,  and  the  length  L 
of  the  hub  lj  times  the  diameter  <f  of  the  shaft; 
l.e.,0-34  and  /.  -  lj.f. 
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1 226)  I  wish  to  float  a  substance  in  a  liquid— the 
Mquld  to  be  a*  cheap  as  possible,  but  not  an  acid  nor 
very  poisonous  to  handle.  The  specific  Brevity  of 
the  substance  is  1.33.  of  course  the  chemical  must 
dissolve  in  water,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
1.36  to  1.40.  L.  A.O.  G.,  Brookwood,  Ala. 

Ans. -  A  solution  of  "soluble  glass"  (sodium  sili- 
cate I  will  answer  the  purpose. 

• 
a  # 

(227)  Will  you  please  explain  the  advantage,  if 
any.  in  making  the  vanes  of  a  windmill  of  a  curved 
section  ?  There  are  windmills  here  with  the  concave 
surface  of  the  vanes  towards  the  wind,  and  others 
with  the  convex  surface  towards  the  wind.  I  sup- 
pose if  one  is  right  the  other  must  be  wrong.  1  may 
say  that  I  have  examined  the  wheels  and  they  are 
put  together  as  they  were  intended  to  be  by  the 
makers.   No  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  erection. 

F.  D..  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Ass. — We  see  no  good  reason  for  the  use  of  curved 
vanes.  A  flat  vane,  twisted  so  as  to  conform  approxi- 
mately to  the  form  of  a  true  helix  or  screw,  will  give 
excellent  results.  In  choosing  between  vanes  with 
convex  or  concave  surfaces  to  the  wind,  the  latter 
will  undoubtedly  give  the  best  results.  The  curved 
vane  is  the  outcome  of  a  fancied  analogy  l»etween 
the  windmill  and  the  screw  propeller,  while,  in  fact, 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the  two.  An  article  on  windmill  construction  Mill 
be  found  In  the  March,  \m>,  number  of  Home  Stvdy 
Magazine. 


(228)  (a)  Can  you  give  me  an  Idea  what  the  area 
of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  gas  engine  should 
be.  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Day  type,  as 
described  in  Home  stvdy  Magazine  February, 
1X98?  Take,  for  example,  an  engine  having  a 
31-inch  cylinder  and  a  :u  inch  stroke,  and  give  the 
sizes  of  the  port*.  (6)  Is  there  any  rule  for  calcula- 
ting the  size  of  these  ports  with  reference  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  length  of  stroke? 
ir)  In  the  Day  engine  I  take  it  that  the  lower  edge 
of  the  exhaust  port  is  horizontally  opposite  the  top 
edge  of  the  Inlet  port.  Ami  right?  (</)  Would  the 
gas-engine  card  published  in  the  February,  lJtttt,  num- 
ber in  answer  to  question  8  be  an  average  card  for 
an  engine  of  the  Day  type? 

G.  II.  J.,  Sparrow's  Point.  Md. 

An*.— (a)  Make  the  area  of  the  inlet  port  1|  square 
inches,  and  that  of  the  exhaust  port  1|  square  Inches. 
(6)  A  good  general  rule  is  to  make  the  area  of  the 
inlet  port  12>.  and  that  of  the  exhaust  port  16 ■•,  of 
the  piston  area,  (c)  See  answer  to  question  117  in 
Homk  Stit>y  Magazine  for  April,  \fm.  (d)  A  card 
from  the  Day  engine  would  be  very-  similar  to  the 
one  referred  to. 

» 
*  * 

< 229 1  The  following  Is  an  extract  from  a  news- 
paper article  describing  an  explosion  in  a  brewery: 
"  By  the  bursting  of  a  compressed-air  pipe  in  the  ice- 
machine  room  of  George  Ringleri&  Co.'s  brewery,  at 
2U  Fast  Ninety  First  Street  yesterday,  Chief  Engineer 
<»ri  Hoening.  51  years  old,  of  315  East  Ninety-Third 
Street,  was  killed,  and  Adolph  Schenken,  2!  years 
old.  of  2tl  East  Eighty-Eighth  Street,  received  sev- 
eral severe  wounds,  and  Is  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. The  pipe,  which  is  12  inches  in  diameter, 
stout  an  inch  thick,  and  14  feet  in  height,  connects 
the  ammonia  tank  with  one  of  the  engines.  A  num- 
ber of  heavy-pressure  tests  had  been  made,  and 
Hoening  was*  submitting  the  pipe  to  a  greater  test 
when  it  exploded.  A  shower  of  heavy  pieces  of 
metal  fell  in  all  directions.  Two  large  pieces  struck 
Hoening  squarely  on  the  top  of  his  head  crush- 
ing In  hU  skull.  By  almost  a  miracle  John  Hoen- 
ing, the  son  of  the  dead  man,  escaped  injury. 
He  was  standing  by  his  father  watching  the  test  and 
agisting  him.  Every  window  in  the  room  was  shat- 
tered, and  the  pipes,  large  and  small,  with  which  the 
roof  and  walls  are  lined,  were  suap|ied  as  though 
they  were  pieces  of  clay.  The  machinery  in  the  room 
was  torn  and  broken  In  many  places,  and  in  some 


instances  flying  iron  missies  went  through  sheet  iron 
as  if  it  had  been  pine  board."  (« )  Is  it  not  proliable 
that  this  explosion  was  caused  by  oil  In  the  pipes? 
Will  you  kindly  explain  how  these  explosions  occur 
in  refrigerating  machinery-?  ('»)  '  have  noticed  in 
New  York  a  number  of  gas  engines  fitted  with  a  rub 
berbag,  which  is  usually  connected  just  over  the 
engine.  Will  you  kindly  explain  it*  use  and  state 
how  far  the  bag  should  be  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of 
engine  to  prevent  all  danger  of  an  explosion? 

E.  S.  A.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Am.— {a)  The  explosion  may  lie  due  to  cither  of 
two  causes:  First,  carelessness  In  testing,  and  rup- 
ture  due  to  excessive  pressure ;  the  article  reading, 
"and  Hoening  was  submitting  the  pipe  toagreater 
test  when  It  exploded."  Second,  an  explosive  mix- 
ture composed  of  hydrocarbons,  liberated  by  the 
heat  of  compression  from  the  lubricating  oil,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  oil  used  for  lubricating  ice- 
machine  cylinders  hwi  mineral  oil.  having  a  low,  cold 
test,  but  not  a  very  high  lire  test.  This  oil  gives  off 
various  hydrocarbon  gases  at  comparatively  low 
temperature*.  These  are  highly  explosive  when 
mixed  with  air.  If  insufficient  jacket  water  is  cir- 
culated, or  if  the  compressor  is  of  the  Llndc  or  wet- 
compression  type,  care  must  be  exercised  by  running 
slow,  not  to  develop  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
explode  the  mixture.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  Is  some- 
times used  to  detect  a  leak  ,  this  Is  liable  to  Ignite 
this  mixture,  (b)  The  purpose  of  the  gas  bag  is  fully 
explained  on  page  9  of  Home  Study  Magazine, 
February.  1898.  There  are  two  conditions  under 
which  an  explosion  can  occur  in  this  bag.  One  con- 
dition Is  the  presence  of  sufficient  air  mixed  with  the 
gas  in  the  bag  to  produce  an  explosive  mixture ;  the 
other,  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  bag,  due  to  con- 
fining thegus  without  opportunity  of  esca]<e,  and  rise 
of  temperature.  An  explosion  in  the  first  instance 
would  require  the  ignition  of  the  mixture:  in  the 
second,  exposure  to  unusual  heat.  The  formation  of 
an  explosive  mixture  in  the  hag  may  lie  said  to  be 
exceedingly  improbable.  The  overheating  of  the  bag 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the 
bag  2  feet  or  more  from  the  exhaust  pipe. 


[230]  Can  you  tell  me  (a)  how  to  polish  horn? 
(6)  how  to  remove  ink  stains? 

J.  B.,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

Ans.— (a)  Various  methods  are  in  use.  A  felt 
polishing  whcelcau  be  employed,  using  finely-ground 
pumice  with  water,  finishing  off  with  rottenstone. 
Or  you  can  scra|>e  the  parts  quite  smooth,  and  then 
rub  down  with  very'  Ane  sandpaper,  followed  by 
powdered  charcoal  and  water,  applied  on  a  bit  of 
felt.  Then  use  rottenstone  or  putty  powder  and 
polish  finally  with  chamois  leather  dampened  with 
sweet  oil.  Or  you  can  finish  off  by  nibbing  in  nib- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  with  the  bare  hand,  (fr)  If  the 
stains  are  in  the  hands,  use  lemon  Juice.  If  in 
clothes  or  in  other  fabrics,  lemon  juice  will  some- 
times prove  effective.  If  not,  try  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  1 1  part  acid  to  2  |>art*  water).  Hub  in  well  with 
a  soft  rag.  A  very  good  remedy  1*  pyrophosphate  of 
soda,  which  does  not  injure  the  fiber  of  the  cloth. 
First  put  a  little  tallow  In  the  ink  stain  and  then 
wash  in  a  solution  of  the  above  soda,  until  both  ink 
and  tallow  have  disappeared. 

* 

*  * 

(231)  Please  inform  me  whether  there  are  any 
objections  to  the  use  of  piston  igniters  In  gas  or  gaso- 
line engines  ;  and  if  so.  what  they  ure? 

A.  It.  It..  Winona,  Minn. 

ANs.— We  do  not  know  whitt  you  mean  by  a  "pis- 
ton" igniter.  There  are  several  Igniter*  to  which 
this  name  might  be  applied. 
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(232)  I  enclose  k  sketch  of  a  fan.  (at  Please 
give  the  proper  pro |>ort ions  to  get  the  largest  volume 
of  air  through  it,  and  have  a  keen,  stiff  blu»t  through 
the  deliver?'  pip*-  <&)  If  the  angle  of  delivery  pipe  is 
changed  to  40s.  and  the  radius  of  curve  is  changed 
from  3  feet  to  2  feet,  will  the  capacity  of  the  fan  be 
increased  or  decreased,  length  of  the  pipe  remaining 
the  same.  12  feet?         0.  W.  Q.,  Itloomington,  111. 

Ans. — (at  Assuming  that  by  a  "  keen,  stiff  blast  " 
you  mean  a  velocity  of  air  through  the  delivery  pipe 
of  about  ISO  feet  per  second,  the  dimensions  of  the  fan 
for  your  pipe  should  be  about  as  given  in  the  figure. 


You  will  notice  that  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
casing,  instead  of  being  concentric  with  the  fan  shaft. 
Is  spiral-shaped. s»  as  to  gradually  increase  the  area 
of  the  passage  for  the  air  toward  the  outlet  into  the 
delivery  pipe.  |6)  It  is  prolmble  the  cafweity  would 
be  decreased. 


(233)  (a)  Will  you  please  explain  the  following 
strange  behavior  of  an  electric  bell :  There  are  times 
when,  though  I  make  the  proper  connection,  the  bell 
will  not  o|*rate,  no  current  passing  thmugh  the 
wires  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  instant  I  press  the 
hammer  against  the  gong  the  current  Hows  and 
the  bell  rings.  It  is  an  ordinary  electric  door- del  I 
and  U  used  for  signaling  purjiose*.  Please  explain 
the  operation  of  the  bell  in  detail.  (to  What  is  the 
breaking  strength  of  a  1-inch  six-strand  (7  wires  to 
the  strand)  crucible-steel  wire  rope ;  and  what  is  the 
safe  working  strength  ? 

G.  W.,  Sand  Coulee.  Montana. 

Ans.    (a)  The  adjustable  screw,  liearing  on  the 

spring  of  the  armature,  Is  not  properly  set.   A  detailed 

explanation  of  an  electric  alarm  l»ell  may  lie  found 

on  |>age25of  the  August,  1*97,  number  of  lloxr.  STUDY 

for  Electrical  Worker*.   ('<  i  For  the  l»est  grade  of 

crucible-steel  wire,  known  as  "plough-steel"  wire. 

the  breaking  strength  is  about  w.,000  pounds,  and  the 

safe  working  strength  13,000  pounds. 

• 
*  # 

(231  >  (a)  Supposing  I  want  to  cut  a  bastard  thread, 
say  8  threads  to  the  inch,  and  having  the  sides  of  the 
thread  cut  to  an  angle  of  7°,  what  width  would  I 
have  to  make  the  point  of  the  tool,  in  order  to  cut  the 
proper  depth  anil  have  the  U>p  and  bottom  of  the 
thread  exactly  the  same?  (hi  SuppOM  I  have  a  piece 
of  stock  ,'►}  inches  long  which  I  wish  to  turn  to  a  tajxT 
i  inch  to  the  foot,  how  fur  over  would  I  want  to  set 
the  dead  center  of  my  lathe? 

K.  H.  K  ,  Springfield,  Mass 

Ass.— (a)  limiting  the  pitch  of  the  thread  by  p. 
Its  depth  by  </,  and  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  the 
angle  of  the  thread  by  n,  the  width  u-  of  the  t«s>l  may 
be  figured  from  the  formula  «r  —  }p  (.0174533 a  i 
.onooni*  n  ■)>!.    In  your  example,  ji  -  1"  and  »  -  7, 


and  if  you  make  <l  x  |  p  ■  iV".  you  get  v  fa" 
(.0184533  X  7  +  .0000018  X  7J J ,»»  —  .ftMS".     (fc)  St* 
answer  to  <pue»tlon  382.  In  Home  Study  Maoazinf. 
for  September,  1S97. 

♦** 

(23.S)  Can  you  inform  me  If  there  Is  any  method  of 
welding  or  repairing  cracks  in  locomotive  fireboxe*. 
other  than  by  sewing  with  plugs  or  patching  ? 

A.  A.,  Macon.  Qa. 

Am.— Wa  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  that  Is 
in  practical  use  There  is  such  a  thing  as  electric 
welding,  and.  we  believe,  attempts  have  been  made 
at  using  It  for  repairing  boilers,  etc..  but  we  should 
be  very-  skeptical  about  any  welding  process  for 
cracked  fireboxes. 

* 

*  * 

(234i)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  are  any 
books  published  on  the' designing  of  machinery  for 
refining  beet  and  cane  sugar  or  either;  also,  the 
address  of  parties  I  can  get  such  machines  from  ? 

W.  <).  D.,  Cold  Spring.  X.  Y. 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  of  any  book  treating  upon 
this  subject.  Most  of  the  machinery  u<-ed  In  sugar 
refining  is  made  iu  Germauy.  Write  i  in  English)  to 
Zimmerman  «i  Son,  llalle  an  der  Saale,  Germany,  Of 
to  Unison's  Maschlenen  Wcrke,  Magdeburg,  Ger- 
many, who  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  information 
concerning  price,  etc.  you  desire. 

•% 

1237)  idi  I  am  running  a  T.  II.  arc  machine— 2-S 
lamps.  It  is  necessary,  In  order  to  feel  the  bearing 
nearest  the  leather  belt,  to  approach  my  elbow 
within  3  or  4  luetics  of  the  pulley  rim,  and  the  static 
charge  to  my  elbow  is  then  so  severe  that  I  hate  to 
touch  the  liearing.  The  machine  Is  so  arranged  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  bearing.  How 
can  I  conduct  the  discharge  away?  lb)  Would  a 
board  covered  with  tin  and  driven  full  of  nails, 
placed  within  3  inches  of  the  belt  bottom-the  wire 
being  led  to  earth— be  of  any  use?  (c)  An  arc  machine 
and  an  Incandescent  machine  are  within  4  feet  of 
each  other  and  arc  running  nicely.  Are  they  danger- 
ously close  together?  They  get  their  motion  from 
the  same  engine :  their  belts' are  12  inches  apart,  as  in 
sketch  enclosed,  (d)  Can  vou  recommend  or  send 
to  me  a  good  book  on  the  diseases  of  an?  machines 
and  arc  lamps,  with  their  remedies?  if)  I  wish  to 
charge  4  storage  cells  from  the  dynamo  that  is 
running  lights  after  9  r.  M.  Most  of  the  load  is  off 
the  machine  and  I  wish  to  charge  storage  cells 
while  running  the  other  lamps.  Please  explain  by 
means  of  a  diagram  how  I  can  do  this. 

C.  J.  9  .  (Hikland.  Cal 

Ans.—  <«)  The  frame  of  the  machine  may  be 
grounded,  but  this  is  not  advisable,  although  it  l» 
recommended  by  some  station  managers.  In  your 
second  .puestlon.  you  have  suggested  a  far  safer  and 
more  reliable  means  of  obtalulng  the  same  result 
(6)  Yes  ;  this  will  work  well  if  the  wire  ha*  a  good 
ground.  The  sharp  points  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus.  Another  way  would  be  to  connect 
the  machine  frame  to  the  earth  through  a  heavy 
pencll  mark  on  a  piece  of  hard,  dry  wood.  The  static 
charge  would  thus  he  enabled  to  e*ca|>e  to  the  earth, 
and  the  insulation  would  not  be  subjected  to  any 
Increased  electrical  stress.  i>)  Electrically,  no  : 
provided  the  machines  are  on  insulating  bases,  and 
are  located  iu  a  dry  place.  The  belt*  may  be  con- 
sidered dangerously  close,  because,  if  one  belt  is 
thrown  off  by  an  overload,  it  may  become  entangled 
with  the  other,  and  possibly  wreck  the  dynamo,  and 
the  engine  also.  Such  a  catastrope  can  be  averted 
by  erecting  bell  guards.  (<f)  You  can  get  more 
information  from  trade  catalogues  than  from  hooks, 
on  the  construction  of  arc  lamp*.  You  can,  however, 
obtain  more  satisfaction  fn>m  the  lamp  Itself,  if  you 
devote  two  hours  to  taking  it  to  pieces,  putting  it 
together,  tracing  the  circuits,  following  the  mechani- 
cal motions,  observing  the  magnetic  effect*,  etc.. 
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than  by  studying  a  book  a  much  longer  time.  The 
dynamo  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  comprehended 
without  reference  to  some  (food  authority.  "  Dynamo- 
Electric  Machinery.-  by  8.  P  Thompson,  discusses 
the  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  direct  and  alternate-current 
dynamo*  aud  motors.  This  in  a  very  complete  work. 
1 1 )  Knowing  the  charging  current,  select  the  required 
number  of  lamps  of  proper  voltage,  so  that,  when 
connected  In  multiple  across  the  main*,  they  will 
permit  the  required  current  to  pass.     Let  us  suppose 


t 


that  the  dynamo  furnishes  a  direct  current  at  a 
constant  K.  M.  F.  of  120  volt*,  and  that  the  greatest 
<»arging  current  allowed  fur  the  cells  is  3  ampere*. 
Putting  six  11"  volt  lumps  in  imrallel,  as  Indicated 
All  in  the  sketch,  the  group  Is  connected  to  the 
•  of  the  dynamo'/  through  the  combined  fuse 
I  switch/  This  fused  switch  is  highly  advisable, 
in  order  that  the  circuit  may  be  protected.  The 
second nry  cells  r  are  now  connected  in  series  and 
in  circuit,  us  shown.  When  the  dynamo  is  running 
and  the  switch  /is  closed,  a  current  of  almost  exactly 
3  amperes  will  pass  through  the  cells  c.  (ireat  care 
must  be  taken  in  connecting  up.  noting  that  (he  posi- 
tive terminal  of  the  battery  Is  connected  to  the 
positive  terminal  of  the  dynamo. 


<238)  Please  answer  the  following:  mi  Suppose 
a  log  10  feet  long.  14  inches  In  diameter  at  large  end 
and  9  inches  at  small  end.  to  be  carried  by  three 
men.  With  one  man  at  small  end.  where  would  the 
other  two  take  hold.  opixmlte  each  other,  in  order 
that  each  should  carry  an  equal  weight?  <6)  In  the 
table  of  drv  measure  there  are  8  gallons  In  1  bushel, 
31  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  and  SI  ■  8  =  1.K4H 
cubic  inches  In  a  bushel.  In  another  rule  I  find  1 
bushel  contains  2,1. KM  cubic  inches.    Please  explain. 

J.  II.  O.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Ass. -in)  The  log  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose 
length  is  easily  found  to  l>e  336  inches.  The  log  Is 
equivalent  to  the  whole  cone  A  0  B  minus  the  cone 


A'  O IV.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  cone  lies  on  the 
axis  and  is  one- fourth  of  the  altitude  from  the  base  ; 
hence,  if  fJ,  and  are  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the 
cones  A  OB  and  A' OB',  we  And  /*(,',=  84.  and 
PG.-  174.  Now  the  volumes  of  two  similar  cones 
arc  proiortional  to  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  of  their 
Hence.  If  U  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
i  A  B  IV  A',  we  have 

hence,  the  distance  of  the  single  man  from  the  center 
of  gravity  equals  120  — 51JJJ  6SJJ?  Inches,  The  two 
men  must  l>e  half  this  distance.  orHIJAj  Inches,  from 
center  of  gravity.  Therefore,  they  are  MJi;  S4||j 


17.V,  Inches  from  big  end  of  log.  ((>)  The  old  Eng- 
lish wine  gallon,  which  is  now  the  legal  standard  of 
liquid  measure  in  the  lulled  States,  contains  231 
cubic  inches.  Legally  It  is  denned  as  containing 
58.372.2  grains  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum 
density,  the  weighing  Issing  performed  in  air  at  62°  F  . 
with  a  barometer  pressure  of  30  Inches.  This  is 
Identical  with  the  old  Winchester  wine  gallon.  The 
I'nited  States  standard  of  dry  measure  Is  the  Win- 
chester bushel,  which  contains  2,150.42  cubic  Inches. 
It  Is  called  the  Winchester  bushel  because  the  ancient 
standard  bushel  measure  of  England  was  preserved 
in  the  town  hall  at  Winchester.  This  was  the  Eng- 
lish standard  bushel  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  until 
1826,  when  the  present  British  imperial  measures 
were  adopted.  The  present  imperial  standard  gallon 
of  (.ireat  Hritain,  for  liquid  and  dry  measure,  con- 
tains 277.274  cubic  Inches:  and.  therefore,  the  lmpc 
rial  bushel  contains  2218.192  cubic  inches.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  ira|«rial  standards,  there 
were  many  gallons  in  England.  A  statute  of  1452 
defined  a  gallon,  for  liquid  and  dry*  measure,  as  con- 
taining 8  pounds  troy  of  wheat.  Henry'  VII  had  ■ 
standard  gallon  made  according  to  this  definition, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  27 2 J  cubic  inches,  but 
its  correct  capacity  was.  2741  cubic  Inches.  A  statute 
of  1697.  defining  dry  measures,  intended  to  conform  to 
this  standurd,  but  the  corn  gallon  constructed  under 
this  statute  was  found  actually  to  contain  268.6 
cubic  Inches,  which  gives  a  bushel  of  2148.8  cubic 
Inches,  and  differs  very  little  from  our  bushel. 

• 
*  * 

(239)  Please  point  out  the  error  in  the  following 
example  to  prove  1  ■  ■■  2.  Let  a  ■»  x :  therefore,  a x  — 
!•*.  Subtracting  ufi  from  both  members,  nz-u-a 
f-  —  a*.  Factoring,  we  have  a(/-n)  »  (/  -  a)u  fa). 
Dividing  by  (r  -  n)  we  have  a  =  x  +  «.  But  x  =  a  ; 
therefore,  a  =  2«,  or  1  =  2. 

W.  E.  W.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ass.— If  A.  B.  and  fare  any  mathematical  expres- 
sions, and  if  A  X  B  =  A  X  C  then,  if  A  is  not  zero 
we  can  divide  both  members  of  this  equation  by  A, 
and  we  will  have  B  ->  C.  But,  if  A  is  zero,  B  and  C 
are  not  necessarily  equal ;  thus,  we  know  that 

2,956,875  x  0     1  X  0. 
for  each  member  of  this  equation  is  equal  to  zero : 
dividing  both  members  by  0,  we  would  have 
2,956,87*  =  1. 

Hence,  when  we  divide  the  equation  A  X  B  ■»  A  X  C 
by  .4,  we  have  that  cither  A  is  xero.  or  B  -  C;  but  If 
A  is  zero  we  do  not  know  whether  B  and  Care  equal 
or  not.  The  equation  a(x  -  a)  =  (x  -  a){x  +  a), 
when  x  a  Is  simply  a  X0 -0X1/  +  'i).  The  fallacy 
consist-  In  dividing  by  0.  aud  writing  <i  -  s  ■  a. 


(240 1  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  prints  are  made 
from  copperplates,  and  how  the  ink  is  put  on  such 
plates?  F.  D,  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  ML— The  following  was  extracted  from  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Printing":  "  Ilntr  Printing. 
This  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  printing  formerly  culled  copperplate  printing, 
the  name  having  been  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
general  sulistltution  of  steel  for  copper  plates.  It 
differs  radically  from  tyimgraphical  printing  in  tin- 
fact  that  the  hollows  of  the  plates  used.  Instead  of 
its  elevations,  are  reproduced  on  the  printed  sheet, 
the  philosophy  of  the  process  being  thnt  pressure  on 
the  elasticity  of  cloth  blankets  forces  moist  paper  U> 
enter  the  Indentations  of  u  plate  and  take  up  all  tin- 
black  ink  from  it.  The  surface  of  the  plate,  after 
being  Mjpplled  with  a  more  liquid  ink  than  that  used 
in  typographical  printing,  is  carefully  cleansed  tiefore 
each  Impression,  so  that  no  ink  may  be  deposited 
Upon  the  paper  printed,  except  that  which  sinks  into 
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the  depressions  of  the  plate.    Plate  or  copperplate 

printing  continue*  to  furnish  the  highest  type  of 

artistic  excellence,  no  other  system  of  printing  with 

black  ink  only  being  capable  of  producing  specimens 

equal  to  flrst-ciaiw  mezzotint  and  steel  engravings." 

* 
*  * 

(241 )  If  I  take  a  hollow  cylinder,  as  in  sketch,  and 
supply  it  with  steam,  condensation  will  take  place 
and  the  water  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
How  can  I  determine  the  velocity  at  which  the 
cylinder  must  be  rotated  in  order  that  the  condensa- 
tion water  shall  cover  the  inside  surface  of  the 
cylinder  to  an  even  depth  ? 

F.  P.  K„  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ans. — The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  would 
have  to  be  infinite  to  produce  such  a  result.   In  other 
,  no  velocity,  however  high,  will  be  sufficient  to 


(214)  I  have  occasion  to  use 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  45°  K. 


a: 


1 — : — — 

ID 

cause  the  water  to  cover  the  surface  at  an  even 

depth.   It  is  doubtful  if  the  velocity  at  which  the 

water  would  cover  the  surface  at  an  unerrn  depth 

can  be  found  by  mathematical  analysis. 

* 
*  * 

(2421  Suppose  I  were  going  to  bore  a  hole  to  suit  a 
2i-inch  shah  or  axle,  a  working  fit,  and  were  to  set  my 
outside  calipers  for  the  shaft  and  from  them  set  my 
inside  calipers:  the  inside  calipers  should  have  a 
little  play  or  shake  In  the  hole.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  that  play  or  shake  should  be.  Is  there  any  rule 
allowing  so  much  to  the  inch,  as  the  size  of  the  shaft 
or  axle  increases  or  decreases?    H.  T.,  Pueblo.  Col. 

Ass.— The  practice  in  regard  to  the  play  which  a 
«haft  should  have  in  its  bearing  Is  not  uniform,  and 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  kind  of  machinery 
a  particular  workshop  is  accustomed  to  turn  out. 
For  very  accurate  machinery'  the  play  for  small 
shafts  up  to  3  inches  is  as  little  as  two-thousandths  of 
an  inch,  that  is  one-thousandth  all  around  ;  for  very 
large  shafts  as  much  as  flve-hundredths.  speed  and 
facility  for  lubrication  are  also  important  factors.  A 
rule  expressing  a  simple  relation  between  diameter 
of  shaft  and  play  cannot  be  given. 

(243)  (a)  Howls  it  that  sound  travels  faster  in 
wood  than  in  air?  In  your  statements  upon  sound.  In 
Home  Study  Magazine.  January.  isi«,  you  say 
that  the  velocity  depends  upon  the  elasticity  and 
density  of  the  medium.  Air  Is  less  dense  than  wood, 
but  more  elastic,  (6)  How  can  the  crusting  on  the 
inside  of  an  Iron  water  tank  Ik*  removed  and  pre- 
vented? (r)  The  tank  onlv  half  fills  with  water. 
Is  this  caused  by  a  faulty  ball  valve  or  what? 

(J.  H.  S..  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

Ass.— (a)  The  reason  sound  travels  more  quickly 
through  wood  than  air,  though  air  is  more  elastic 
than  wood,  is  that  the  sound  vibrations  are  limited 
to  a  certain  space  in  the  wood,  and  are  restricted 
within  the  compass  of  a  mass  whose  volume  Is 
vastly  less  than  that  of  the  practically  boundless 
atmosphere,  t'fc)  We  cannot  very  well  give  you 
advice  without  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
water  you  are  using.  We,  however,  want  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  articles,  one  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, ls'.w,  number  of  Home  Study  Magazine,  and  the 
other  In  the  March  number  of  "  Mines  and  Minerals," 
whicli  may  give  you  a  clue  how  to  prevent  and  re- 
move the  crusting  in  your  water  tank,  (e)  Your 
valve  closes  too  soon.  Bend  the  ball  lever  upwards, 
•o  that  the  valve  will  not  close  till  the  ball  iand, 
therefore,  the  water  i  has  reached  a  higher  level. 


large  quantities 
This  water  has. 

of  course,  to  be  cooled.  At  present  I  use  two  cylin- 
ders 6  feet  long  by  1  foot  in  diameter;  I  use  cylinders 
lu  preference  to  coils  of  piping,  to  obviate  loss  of 
pressure  tit  rough  friction  and  also  for  reserve  supply. 
The  cylinders  are  Immersed  in  water  in  a  wooden 
tank,  the  water  entirely  covering  the  cylinders.  The 
water  enters  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  The  quan- 
tities of  water  used  vary  greatly,  each  operation 
using  from  10  to  20  gallons  in  about  2  minutes.  The 
number  of  operations  per  day  is  25  and  the  number 
per  hour  never  exceeds  5.  As  far  as  remits  go.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  I  have,  but  I  fear  I 
use  more  ice  than  Is  necessary,  (a)  Would  brine  give 
better  results?  (b)  What  do  you  think  of  the  Idea  of 
using  one  Iron  tank2feetfilnchesdlametcr  and  "feet 
long,  putting  ice  inside  it  and  drawing  the  water 
through  the  ice?  (c)  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  by 
which  I  could  use  a  small  ammonia  plant? 

F.  R.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
ANS.-(a)  We  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  brine 
will  save  Ice.  but  it  might  enable  you  to  cool  a  given 
quantity  of  water  In  a  shorter  time!  (6)  If  you  use 
the  larger  tank  filled  with  ice  the  water,  if  left  in 
contact  with  the  ice  for  some  length  of  time,  will 
assume  the  temperature  of  the  ice  (32°).  If  you  mean 
merely  to  allow  the  water  at  70°  to  pass  through  the 
cylinder  as  It  is  being  drawn  off,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  of  contact  will  be  too  short  to  lower  the 
temperature  from  7u°  to  4.r>°.  We  do  not  sec  where 
the  proposed  scheme  is  an  improvement  on  your 
present  method,  (c)  You  might  use  a  small  ammonia 
plant,  arranged  somewhat  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  vaporizing  coil  is  placed  directly 
in  the  water  tank  /',  the  liquid  ammonia  passing 
from  the  condenser  «  through  the  expansion  valve  C. 


In  order  that  the  water  might  l»e  kept  at  the  deMred 
•  rature  (45°),  it  would  be  necessary  to  either  use 
it  at  regular  intervals  or  devise  some  means  of  regula- 
ting the  speed  of  the  compressor  A. 

* 
#  » 

(245 1  (n)  What  Instruments  are  necessary*  to  equip 
an  amateur  meteorological  observatory?  (M  «ow 
should  the  observatory  be  built?  ic)  How  should 
the  instruments  be  arranged?  i</>  What  book  is  there 
on  the  subject  of  meteorology-  that  you  would  rec- 
ommend? J.  A.  A.,  Andover,  III. 

Ans.— (a)  A  Robinson's  anemometer,  a  standard 
rain  gauge,  either  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometers or  a  registering  thermometer,  a  sunlight 
recorder,  a  ttammeter,  and  a  hygrometer.  Most  of 
these  instruments  are  made  In  a  variety  of  forms  and 
sell  at  various  prices.  (ft.  <;  and  (<)  For  the  method 
of  building  and  arraiiKiiiR  an  observatory  we  refer 
you  to  "American  Weather."  by  Greeley  (may  be 
obtained  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scranton. 
Pa.).  This  Is  recommended  as  the  best  book  on  the 
subject  for  your  purpose.  You  may  also  get  some 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  by  writing  to  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Antonio  Llano. 

Methods  kok  Determining  tiik  Area  ok  an  TuuK«;ri.AK  Fk.i  ke — Object  and  Advantages  ok 

THE  l'l.ANIMETER — Its  Principle  El.E.M ENTARI  I.Y  Ex  IM.A  IXED  AND  DEMONSTRATED. 


SEVERAL  methods  may  l»e  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  area  of  a  plane  fig- 
ure. If  the  figure  is  a  simple  one,  whose 
liounding  lines  follow  an  exact  mathematical 
law  or  come  under  ordinary  geometrical 
definitions,  its  area  may  Ik*  found  at  i>mt-, 
by  the  rules  of  geometry.  Triangles,  circles, 
IKirallelograms,  and  parabola*  are  illustra- 
tions i»f  figures  of  this  kind.  If  the  figure 
has  an  irregular  outline,  its  area  may  be 
approximated  in  various  manners,  usually 


which  ijh  can  be  made  t<»  slide  by  means  of 
the  thumbscrew/,  thus  adjusting  the  length 
of  the  arm  to  any  desired  distance.  To  the 
frame  is  pivoted  another  arm  ij,  movable 
about  i,  and  carrying  an  anchor  point  >'  at 
it*  extremity.  Finally,  the  frame  rests  on  a 
wheel  c  whose  axis  ttb  is  horizontal.  Uy  a 
simple  arrangement,  the  horizontal  wheel  / 
is  made  to  register  the  number  of  whole 
revolutions  of  e,  whenever  the  latter  is  made 
to  roll.  The  wheel  c  itself  is  divided  into  100 


by  subdividing  the  figure  into  jwirts  suf- 
ficiently small  to  consider  them  as  either 
triangles  or  trajx-zoids,  according  to  the 
system  of  division  used:  steam-engine  dia- 
grams, bending-momcnt  diagrams,  and  fields 
bounded  by  rivers  or  lake*  are  examples. 
The  process,  of  approximation,  however,  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  laborious,  and  in 
order  to  dispense  with  it,  several  instruments 
have  been  devised  by  which  the  area  of  any 
figure  can  !*•  found  with  great  accuracy  and 
with  almost  no  labor.  Of  these,  Amslcr's 
I«>lar  planimeter  is  the  simplest  and  most 
convenient  to  use. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  graduated 
arm  <jU  <  Fig.  I  i  'carrying  a  pointer  >l  at  one 
end,  and  clam|>cd  at  the  other  end  to  a 
frame  F,  which  has  a  groove,  or  socket,  along 


equal  jKirts,  and  is  provided  with  a  vernier  >• 
by  means  <>f  which  one  thousandth  of  a  revo- 
lution can  be  it-ad.  When  the  instrument  is 
in  operation,  it  rests  on  the  three  |»oints 
</,  »  .  and  n;  and  it  is  so  adjusted  that  y  It  and 
ah  aire  always  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

In  measuring  the  area  of  a  figure,  the 
anchor  point  «  is  fixed  at  some  convenient 
point  on  the  pajn-r,  while  the  pointer*/  is 
passed  around  the  outline  of  the  figure. 
This  motion  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve, 
owing  to  the  friction  l>ctwecn  it  ami  the 
pa | >or  ;  and  from  the  number  of  revolutions, 
measured  as  stated  above,  the  area  in  ques- 
tion is  found,  in  the  manner  now  to  be 
explained. 

In  Fig.  L\  the  area  'V <// <f7,  bounded  by 
two  coneetitric  circular  arcs  and  by  two 
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radii,  is  to  1.m?  determined  by  means  of  the 
planimetcr.  The  angle  dxedx'  is  sup|«>st>d  to 
be  "infinitely  small."  Let  the  instrument 
be  {dared  with  its  anchor  point  at  and  its 
pointer  at  </, ;  the  pivoted  joint  will  then  lx? 
at  »',,  and  the  wheel  at  »\.  When  the  pointer 
moves  from  */,  to*//,  the  point  i,  will  move  in 
the  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  position  »'/,  and  the 
wheel  will  move  to  »/•/,  on  <// »/  produced, 
so  that  1/  »'  /  =  »,  «    The  angle  described  by 


reading  increases  ;  and,  of  course,  the  read- 
ing decreasen  when  the  wheel  turns  in  an 
opposite  direction.  We  shall,  then-fore, 
consider  clock  wine  rolling  of  the  wheel  as 
positive,  and  counter-clockwise  rolling  as 
negative. 
Let 

k  ^  ,ix  -  -.  ,  ,3' ; 

/,  _  d,/,  =  ,//;/  =  ''»•.  =  <'»'•/: 

/  =  =       «  /  =  I,    ,  =  1/  »//  ; 

«,  =  angle  f »',  i/  t  =    1/  </  /  ; 
o,   -  angle  r  i,     —  r  4,'  »/•/. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  relates  to  the  area 
d%d\d\dt,  as  will  l>e  explained  further  on. 

First,  to  express  *-*■/,  in  terms  of  t,  h.  and 
the  angle  <r,.  Draw  rf,  */<  perpendicular  to  >  »\ 
produced.    Then,  in  the  right  triangle  »•#/,  m, 

=  o/i'it/n/,'  =  (#•/,  ■  ;,;/,)*  -  »«».//; 

or,  because  in  the  right  triangle  m  r/,  i,  we 
have,  1,  mi  —  It  cos  n,,  and  «k/,  =  h  sin  a,. 

fill*  -  tk  +  ft  00s  ni  >*  +  ft'  sin*  »4| 

-  t1  +  2*  A  cos  a,  +  A'-  (sin*  .1,  t  00s:  a,  > 
=  i«  +  -.>l  A  oiisrt,  +  A=,  (1) 

l>ecause  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tin-  sine 
and  cosine  of  any  angle  is  always  equal  to  1 
The  next  thing  to  determine  is  the  amount 
of  rolling  <,f  tlic*  wheel  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stants and  the  angle  .1.     If  this  angle  is 
expressed  in  degrees,  the  length  of  the  arc 
subtended  by  it  at  unit's  distance 
from  the  center  is  found  as  follows  : 
Since  the  length  of  half  a  circum- 
ference, to  radius.  1,  is     and  this 
is  the  arc  subtended  by  an  angle  of 
1S0°,  the  arc  subtended  by  an  angle 

of  1°  is  ,  S(y  a»d  the  arc  subtended 

by  an  arc  of  *•  is  ^.    Let  ^ 

be  denoted  by  j  '.  The  length  of 
the  arc  subtended  by  the  same  angle 
at  any  distance  d  is  evidently  d 

Produce         to  un-ct  </»  /  pro- 
duced at  ?4, 


<■  q »/,  and 


and  by  "  ,  will,  of  course,  he  e<|U:d  to  the 
angle  .(  through  which  the  whole  instrument 
has  revolved.  In  moving  from  <*■,  to  1//, 
the  wheel  generally  rolls  about  its  axis,  the 
amount  of  rolling  being  read  otT  the  wheel 
itself  :oid  tin-  vernier  ;  and  the  problem  now  is 
to  determine  the  relation  bctwtvn  this  rolling 
and  the  atiirlc  swept  over  by  the  pointer. 
The  wheel  is  usually  s< >  graduated  t hat.  w  hen 
it  revolvi's  in  tlx"  direction  of  the  hands  of 
a  clock  1.  looking  from  »;  towards  »/,  i.  the 


The  two  triangles 
/'//,  having  all  their 
c(|ual,  are  equal  ;  therefore, 
=  <//</'.  and  .  •/</,* 


1 


sides 
angle 

_  *  »',»/•,  _  a,.  In  the  triangles 
i  Kt »',  and  », 4/,  the  vertical  angles  at  *,  are 
i-qual.  and  <ix  —  ;  therefore,  *,  44, 4/  = 
*,  *  4 1  -  Draw  i,  \>\"  jttirallel  to  4/  ;  then. 
a , »r/'  r=  41, 4/  .  -  x. 
Now.  the  motion  of  the  wheel  may  In- 
decomposed  into  three  different  motions  : 
Vn-4,  a  motion  of  rotation  about  »",,  by  which 
the  w  lieel  is  brought  to  the  (tositiou  »</',  along 
tlu-arc  n\  if/'.  As  tlu'dirtftion  of  this  motion 
is  at  every  point  |Hirpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  all  the  motion  will  1h>  rolling. 
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and  it*  amount  will  be  the  length  of  the  arc 
•r,  «■/'  =  X  c'  -  It  will  be  rtiidily 
-(vti  that  this  rolling  is  counter-clockwise 
i  always  looking  from  w,  towards  r/, ),  or  nega- 
tive. Second,  a  motion  of  translation  along 
»\"  \cx"  to  a  point  «','"  directly  opposite 
Ah  this  motion  in  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  it  will 
produce  no  rolling,  and  will  not  be  recorded 
by  the  instrument.  Third,  a  motion  j>er- 
••endicular  to  i,  from  the  position  •/•/" 
last  occupied  by  the  wheel  to  w,'.  As  here, 
again,  the  motion  is  constantly  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  all  the  motion  will 
l>e  rolling,  and  will  Vie  registered  by  the 
instrument ;  its  amount  will  he  equal  to  the 
distance  In-tween  the  parallel  lines  /,  v\"f 
and  i/m/.  which  is  equal  to  ixpx,  per|M>ndic- 
ular  to  both  lines.  The  rolling  is  evidently 
clockwise,   or  positive.     The  arc  i,  //  — 

, »,  X  r'  —  kx*  being  "infinitely  small,"  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  straight  line  jierpcn- 
dicular  to  eix,  and  we  may  write.  ixix/px  = 
Mu°  —  and  sin  ix>x'px  —  <'<w<  "i-  I'1  the 
right  triangle  /,  »,'/>,  we  have, 

ixpx      (, sin  ix  iy'pi  =  kx'  cos  tij. 

As  the  rolling  from  w,  to  ■/•,"  is  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction  to  that  from  u\"'\ov\',  the  total 
amount  of  rolling  registered  by  the  wheel 
will  Is-  the  difference  between  the  two.  If 
we  call  the  rolling  M'„  we  have,  finallv, 
\\\  =  kx'cmax-lx*.  (2) 

We  now  move  the  pointer  along  <//</, '  to 
'/,'.  During  this  motion,  the  wheel  will  roll 
l>y  a  certain  amount,  and  the  angle  ax  will 
change  to  a  different  angle,  which  we  shall 
rail  il,  (  not  shown).  It  is.  however,  evident 
that,  if  we  move  the  pointer  hack  from  d/ 
to  <//,  along  d,'  dx,  the  wheel  will  retrace  its 
former  path,  rolling  in  a  direction  opjxusite 
to  its  former  direction  ;  and  this  fact  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  rolling  of  the 
wheel  due  to  the  motion  dxf d./  of  the 
pointer,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Reason- 
ing as  l>efore,  the  rolling  IT,  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  pointer  from  <£/  Uy  d,  is 
II*,  -  /  x'  —  k  x'  e<  w  ( 3 ) 

When  the  jiointer  is  at  '/„.  the  relative 
position  of  all  the  parts  is  the  same  as  when  it 
was  at «/,'-  since  the  instrument  revolves  as  a 
rigid  whole  ;  therefore,  the  motion  of  the 
pointer  from  «/,  to  dx  will  produce  the  same 
rolling  of  the  wheel  as  would  bo  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  pointer  from  rf,'  tor//,  the 
efftct  being  that  the  rollings  due  to  the 
pointer  motions  d/  d,'  an<l  (li(tt  W'H  balance 
each  other,  and  will  therefore  not  affect  the 
reconl  of  the  wheel.    The  final  record  II'  of 


the  wheel  is,  then,  the  sum  of  (2)  and  (3), 
or 

11'  =  11*, -f  H',  =  *7'(wiHni-  cos  a,).  (4) 
Now,  the  area  A  of  </,  dx' </,'</,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  t he  sect* >rs  dx  e  dx '  and  rf,  •</,'. 
The  area  of  a  sector,  it  will  Ik*  remembered, 
is,  like  the  area  of  a  triangle,  equal  to  one- 
half  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude,  its 
base  being  its  curved  boundary,  and  its  alti- 
tude the  radius  of  the  circle.  Therefore, 
sector  </,  e  dx'  =  J  e  dx  X  dx  «V, 

sector  <iV  <i/ =  *'  ''i  X  <*,  <V- 
But  •/,  dx'  ---  >'  d \  x  x/, 

and  -,  </,X  r'; 

therefore, 

sector  dxedx'=  k. ,  dx, 

sector  rf,cr//=ix/X 

and  A 

But  [formula  (1 )] 

e  H'  -  k*  +  2k  h  cos  «,  +  h* 
fd,1  =  P-i-2khcc*at  +  h* 


2  k  h  (cos  a,  —  cos  a,); 


ed*     ,d*  '- 
therefore, 

.1  ■=  h '  X  2  k h  (cosa,     cos  a,) 
—  h  X  k  x'  ( cos     —  cos  a, ), 
or  [formula  [4)] 

A=hXW.  (5) 
This  shows  that  the  area  rirrumscribed  by  the 
/titinter  i*  measured  by  the  rolling  of  the  wheel 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  rirru inscribing 
arm  »',  dx. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  the  pointer  is 
moved  along  dxdx',  the  posititv  rolling  of  the 
w  h  eel  is  k  x'  cos  a ,  —  /  x'  ~  ( it  cos  a ,  —  / )  .r'. 
It  may,  however,  ha[>|ien  that  the  angle  «,  is 
so  large  as  to  make  k  cos  <i,  less  than  /,  in 
which  (use  the  preceding  expression  becomes 
negative,  showing  that  the  resultant  rolling  is 
counter-clockwise.  But  in  this  case  formula 
('» I  applies  equally  well.  In  the  lower  part 
of  Fig.  2,  we  have  a  case  in  which  not  only 
i-cos«3  is  less  than  /,  but,  the  angle  <i,  being 
obtuse,  k  cos  as  itself  is  negative.  The  area 
to  be  measured  is  »// dx.    When  the 

|M>inter  moves  from  dn  to  </,',  the  wheel  moves 
from  w,  to  u-s'.  As  In-fore,  this  motion  is 
equivalent  to  a  turning  motion  of  »'sm-»  about 
iv  to  bring  it  to  the  jiosition  i3  »rs",  parallel 
t«»  'V  "/  ;  a  motion  of  translation  along  (,«•/', 
to  bring  the  wheel  to  i>x",  op|H>site  u/  ; 
and  a  motion  of  translation  from  it-/"  to 
along  the  line  »//"  «  The  stron<l  motion 
does  not  affect  the  record  of  the  wheel.  The 
first  motion  is  myative.  and  equal  to 

^  ';,  "•,  X  x/  =  l.r'  ; 
for  the  angle  >h        «»d  the 

latter  angle  is  e-pud  to  v  ','  —  >\  as  will  In- 
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at  (nice  «t'ii  by  comparing  the  triangles 
^■v't  and  i'/.  The  thinl  motion  is  also 
negative,  and  it.-  value  is 

« V"  "/ -       -  i;,  </  sin  /j  «V  j»j    *  J"  w  f  1 1' 
Therefore,  the  total  rolling  is 

H",  =  -  Is'-   k  s'  cos  » ■  <"j'  ; 
or,  because  tin-  cosine  of  an  angle  is  equal  to 
diiW  the  eosine  of  its  supplement. 

H",  —  —  /  .i '      *.r'X(  -e.*<0 
—  U"  cos  <»,    -  /  ).»•'. 
Similarly,  the  rolling  from  '//  to  f/4  will  lx» 
1F«  =  (/     k  cos  <r,  ).*•', 
and  the  total  rolling, 

Hr=  IF,  4-  H',  —  A'.r'  (cos  'I,  cos 
which  is  of  the  same  form  as  formula  (4). 

It  is  to  I*'  noticed,  that,  whatever  the 
values  of  the  angles  corresponding  to  the 


upl>er  and  lower  ares  (as<«,  and  n7.  n,ainl  «,  i. 
the  total  rolling  of  the  wheel  will  always  )*• 
positive,  if  the  |>4>inter  is  moved  clockwise 
around  the  figure  \  as  d/  rf,und  ds  </,' </,' 
dt ).  Taking  fonnula  ( 4  )  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral case,  and  remembering  that  <»,  is  always 
greater  than  «„  and  that  the  cosine  of  an 
angle  decrease*  as  t  he  angle  increases,  it  fol- 
lows that  cos  «,  is  always  greater  than  cos  a,. 
It  is  easy  to  sw  that  this  is  true,  whatever 
the  values  of  «,  and  a,  may  1h*.  IhIhccd 
(1°  and  ISO0,  provided  is  always  greater 
than  'iT. 

Ueferring  again  to  Fig.  2,  we  may,  hy  fol- 
lowing the  method  used  for  </,  d/  d  /  d  „  tind 
the  area  <VtV  <V''i  1,1  ht' 

h  x  /m-^cos^    eug«4i=A  X  IF. 
as  in  fonnula  ( '» \. 


i  T«  U  r,,„tin<u,l.) 


DUTY  OF  STEAM  PUMPS. 


G.  Herbert  Follow*. 

Measim:  ok  the  Word  Di  ty— How  the  Work  Done  iiy  a  Steam  I'imi-  is  Measireo. 
Comparison  or  Three  Different  Ways  of  Comimtino  Dcty. 


WHEN  a  pump  and  the  steam  engine 
which  drives  it  are  pcrmaucntly 
coupled  togi'ther,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form,  practically,  one  machine,  the  cont- 
inuation is  called  a  utrmii  pump.  There  are, 
hrosidly  s|  leaking,  two  types  of  steam  pumps. 
The  combination  in  which  the  pump  is 
driven  by  means  of  a  crank  is  called  a  *f<nm 
i  rank  pump;  while  that  in  which  the  plun- 
ger of  the  pump  and  the  piston  of  the  steam 
engine  are  attached  to  the  name  piston  rod 
lielongs  to  the  tyjK'  known  as  din  it  acting. 
Very  large  steam  punijis  are  generally  s|H«ken 
of  as  pumping  ,ngimx. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is 
a  conventional  representation  of  a  modern 
pumping  plant,  li  is  the  boiler  house  with 
nest  of  thnv  In >ilers  and  steam  piping -« ;  /*is 
the  pump  house  pro|xr.  containing  a  direct- 
acting  steam  pump,  or  pumping  engine,  in 
which  <t  is  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  b  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  »  the  exhaust  pi|*\ 
and  //the  pump  ;  c  is  the  suction  main  which 
takes  water  from  the  supply  reservoir  y<\  and 
d  is  the  discharge,  or  force,  main,  which 
runs  straight  back  and  delivers  into  the  stand 
pi|*\  or  water  tower,/,  the  height  of  which 
is  such  that  the  head  of  water  obtained  pro- 


duces the  necessary  pressure  in  the  town  or 
city  which  it  supplies. 

When  comparing  the  | lerformances  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  or  sizes  of  steam  pumps,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  merely  how  much  work 
each  pump  will  do  in  a  given  time:  a 
moment's  reflection  will  make  this  point 
clear,  for.  though  a  large  pump  may  lift  thn< 
times  as  much  water  |>er  hour  as  a  smaller 
one,  it  may  take  ji>r  times  as  much  steam  to 
do  it  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  use  three  of  the  small  puiii)*. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  work  a 
pump  will  do,  what  it  roxtx  to  do  it.  Now. 
other  things  being  equal,  the  cost  dejK-nd- 
upon  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  driving 
the  pump,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
tlit  amount  of  tiv>rk  dom ,  y«  r  jumud  of  c<xil 
C"i>*nM>'l,  provides  a  basis  upon  which  pumps 
of  any  size  or  eai»aeity  am  Ik-  roughly 
com  |  tared. 

About  the  year  17*0.  when  Boulton  A 
Watt  first  introduced  their  pumping  engines 
in  the  English  mines,  they  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  their  eom|»ensation 
should  be  derived  from  a  share  in  the  saving 
of  fuel,  ami  they  fixed  u|hiii  a  bushel  of  coal, 
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alw>ut  'M  |Hiunds,  as  the  unit  measure  of  fuel, 
afterwards  changing  this  unit  to  one  cwt.,  or 
112  i<ounds. 

Tli is  h-d,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  custom 
<>f  gauging  the  merits  of  a  pump  hy  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  work  it  woidd  do  at  the 
expenditure  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel, 
until,  linally,  hy  common  consent  in  America 
and  most  European  countries,  the  unit  meas- 
ure of  fuel,  hy  which  to  compare  all  steam 
pumps,  was  fixed  at  100  pounds ;  and  the 
amount  (expressed  in  foot-pounds)  of  work 
done  hy  a  steam  pump  for  every  100  jKmnds 
of  coal  consumed  in  mnning  it  was  called 
the  dulii  of  the  pump.    To  make  the  meaning 


Many  steam-pump  makers,  to  guard  against 
trouhle  in  connection  with  the  design  or 
efficiency  of  the  lx«iler,  changed  the  hasis  of 
100  pounds  of  coal  to  1  ,IKKJ  pounds  of  dry 
steam  supplied  tothe  engine.  Finally,  in  order 
to  avoid  variations  of  duty,  occasioned  hy  any 
difference  in  quality  of  coal  or  design  of 
I  toiler,  it  was  suggested  hy  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  1801,  that 
the  has  is  he  changed  to  1,000,000  heat  units. 
One  million  was  chosen  l>ccause  it  is  approxi- 
mately the  numln'r  of  heat  units  which  100 
piunds  of  good  coal  will  yield  to  the  water 
in  a  well  designed  hoiler,  so  that  duties 
determined  hv  the  two  methods  eon  hi  he 


■.----f.Sj  . 


of  this  quite  clear,  let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
a  pump  which  raises  7,">00  jMiundsof  water 
to  a  height  of  100  feet  for  the  consumption  of 
100  p»unds  of  coal  in  the  furnace  ;  the  duty 
of  this  pump  is  7..">00  X  100  —  7.~>0,000. 

It  is  ohvious,  however,  that,  when  estima- 
ting the  duty  in  this  way,  different  qualities, 
or  kinds  of  fuel,  will  produce  misleading 
variations  in  the  estimated  duties  of  different 
pumps:  also,  that  much  will  de|>end  upon 
the  design  of  the  hoiler  and  the  furnace,  the 
anii  of  grate  surface,  the  nature  and  velocity 
of  draft,  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
steam  supplied  to  the  engine,  as  well  as 
ii|K»n  the  connections  hetween  the  hoiler 
and  the  engine. 


compared  without  leading  to  any  serious 
misapprehension.  This  hasis  is  now  very 
extensively  used  in  this  country. 

In  conducting  a  tluhj  trial,  whatever  the 
hasis  may  lie,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  water  has  heen  raised  and  delivered 
hv  the  pump.  It  is  n<»t  often  convenient  to 
measure  the  actual  quantity  delivered,  so 
that  some  other  method  has  to  Ik-  resorted 
to.  Usually  the  measurement  is  made  hy 
what  is  called  the  plungcr-displaccincnt  sys- 
tem, that  is,  hy  a  calculation  of  the  volume 
of  water  displaced,  or  discharged,  hy  the 
pump  plunger  during  the  trial. 

Now,  if  there  were  no  that  is,  leak- 
age of  water  around  the  pump  plunger,  the 
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distance  swept  through  by  the  plunger,  multi- 
plied by  it**  area,  would  equal  the  volume  of 
water  discharged.  There  if  always  leakage, 
however,  and  the  exact  amount  must  be 
ascertained.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  first  to 
secure  the  plunger  against  any  movement, 
and  then  admit  water  on  one  hide  of  it  at  full 
working  pressure,  carefully  measuring  the 
volume  of  water  which  leaks  through  in  a 
given  time.  From  this,  the  volume  of  leak- 
age, during  any  duty  trial,  can  readily  l>e 
c<  imputed.  Then,  the  total  quantity  of  water 
delivered  by  the  pump  will  lie  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  plunger,  multiplied  by  the  length 
of  stroke,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
stroke*  during  the  trial,  minus  the  total  link- 
age ;  or,  putting  this  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion 

rr=(„x*X»0-r. 

where 

a  —  area  of  pump  plunger  in  square 
feet  ; 

*  —  length  of  stroke  in  feet  ; 

u  —  total  number  of  strokes  during  the 

duty  trial  ; 
I"-  total  volume  of  water  delivered,  in 

cubic  feet ; 
r  —  total  leakage  in  cubic  feet. 
The  ninotinl  nj  work  dims,  in  foot-pounds,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  water  delivered,  in 
|Kiun«ls,  multiplied  by  the  total  height  raised, 
in  feet,  i.  e. ,  the  vertical  height  from  the 
level  of  water  at  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
level  of  water  in  the  stand  pijie  /;  this 
height  is  represented  by  h  in  our  illustration. 

The  total  weight  of  water  is  equal  to  the 
volume  V,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  1 
cubic  foot  of  water,  which  is  about  02.5 
jsmnds. 

lA  t  II'—-  the  total  weight  of  water  raised  ; 

ft      total  vertical  height  raised. 
Then,  W  y  h  —  work  done,  in  footqionnds. 

Now,  what  mostly  concerns  those  who  are 
resiHinsible  for  the  economic  running  of  a 
pumping  plant  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, that  is,  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed in  doing  it,  or,  expressing  this  in  the 
form  of  duty,  the  muuticr  of  foot-pounds  of 
work  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  coal  con- 
sume" 1  ;  so  that,  if  f' equals  the  total  number 
of  |K>unds  of  coal  consumed. 


This  i-  the  old  expression  of  duty,  and  is 
still  sometimes  used  when  the  question  of 
coal  consumption  alone  is  coiisidcrtd.  It 
tells  us  untiling,  however,  about  the  details 
of  the  plant.    We  learn  that  it  takes  «>  many 


pounds  of  coal  to  raise  s<i  many  jiounds  of 
water,  but  that  is  all.  We  ascertain  nothing 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  tlu>  boiler,  or  of  the 
duty  of  the  pump  itself,  or  of  the  suitability 
of  the  suction  main  for  supplying  water  to 
the  pump,  or  the  force  main  for  delivering  it 
to  the  stand  pq»e,  or  reservoir. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  divide  responsi- 
bility— separating  the  performance  of  the 
pumping  engine  from  that  of  the  Ixiiler  which 
supplied  the  steam — when  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  1,000  pounds  of  dry  steam, 
supplied  to  the  pump,  be  substituted  for  the 
basis  of  100  jiounds  of  coal.  This  was  done 
on  the  assumption  that  1  pound  of  coal  was 
callable  of  converting  intodry  steam  10  pounds 
of  water  from  and  at  212°  F.  On  this 
basis  the  expression  for  duty  became 

Duty  -  "  J     <  1,000, 

when-  X  equals  the  total  numlier  of  jiounds 
of  dry  8t«<am  supplied  to  the  pumping 
engine.  This  basis,  however,  did  not  obtain 
much  favor  ;  condensation  in  the  steam  pipes 
made  the  weighing  of  the  dry  steam,  actually 
supplied  to  the  engine,  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty,  and  the  quantity  of  water  converted 
into  steam  by  1  l*>und  of  «-oal  depended 
not  only  ujh.hi  the  character  of  the  fuel  but 
upon  the  design  of  the  boiler,  so  that  this 
basis  was  soon  abandoned. 

We  come  now  to  the  heat-unit  basis.  A 
heat  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  ] 
|siund  of  water  1°  F.,  under  atmospheric 
pressure ;  this  is  called  the  British  thermal 
unit.  (See  Homk  Stidy  Maoazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1H<»7,  article  entitled,  "  Boiler  Trials."' ) 
Now,  1  |siund  of  good  commercial  furnace 
i-oal,  whether  anthracite  or  bituminous,  will 
yield  about  12,500  heat  units;  2,500  of  these, 
however,  will,  in  the  average  boiler,  ex-ape  up 
the  chimney,  leaving  only  10,000  useful  heat 
units  ;  100  jiounds  of  coal  will,  then,  impart  to 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  approximately,  1 0,000 
X  100  1,000,000  heat  units,  so  that— remem- 
bering that  it  takes  075.7  heat  units  to 
convert  1  jiound  of  water,  at  215°  F..  int  • 

steam— for  an  evaporation  of  ^'^-==10.355 

pounds  of  water  |ht  pound  of  fuel,  the  new 
heat-unit  basis  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
old  busis  of  100  |s»unds  of  coal,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  I  icing  absolutely  independent  of 
either  the  quality  of  coal  used  or  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boiler. 

Fur  these  reasons,  it  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal   Fnginccrs    that    the   old  basis  of  100 
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jvmnds  of  coal,  as  well  as  that  of  1,1)00 
pounds  of  steam,  l»e  abolished,  ami  univer- 
sally replaced  by  the  basis  of  1,0(K>,(HK»  heat 
unit.-,  the  expression  of  duty  to  be, 

n  -  f«<ot-po«mls  of  work  done  ravum 
1    ■  ~  total  numl.1T  of  hint  units  consumed*' ,JUU0UU- 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the  force 
main,  the  plunder-displacement  system  be 
used,  but  that,  whenever  convenient,  addi- 
tional measurement  be  made  by  either  weir, 
nozzle,  orventuri  tul>e. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
the  work  ox|>ended  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion of  iMjth  force  and  suction  mains  should 
be  neglected,  but  the  work  of  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  passages  of 
valves  on  the  pumjis  should  be  included 
in  that  on  w  hich  the  duty  is  ctrmputed  ;  this 
means  that  the  duty  of  the  pumping  engine 
shall  not  be  dependent  upm  anything  foreign 
to  itself,  but  that  the  builder  of  the  engine 
shall  only  be  n-sponsible  for  the  work  done 
from  the  moment  the  water  enters  the  pump 
to  the  moment  it  leaves  it.  The  purchaser 
is  thus  left  to  guard  his  own  interests  by 
seeing  that  the  water  mains  are  of  suliicietit 
cajacity  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum. 

The  amount  of  heat  supplied  to  the  engine 
must  include  not  only  that  supplied  to  the 
engine  cylinders,  but  also  that  supplied  to 
all  ap]*aratus  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
the  engine.  The  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
work  done  by  the  pump  should  Ih>  estimated 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  pressure  gauge 
should  be  placed  on  the  force  main,  close  to 
the  pump  ;  and  a  vacuum  gauge  on  the  suc- 
tion main,  also  close  to  the  pump. 


Let  A  —  area,  in  square  inches,  of  the  pump 
plunger,  allowance  licing  made  for 
the  area  of  the  plunger  rod. 
p  =  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
indicated  by  the  gauge  on  the  force 
main. 

p  =  pressure,  in  pounds  jier  square  inch, 
indicated  by  the  vacuum  gauge  on 
the  suction  main. 

h  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
corresponding  to  the  vertical  dis- 
tance Ix-tween  the  two  gauges  ;  this 
is  equal  to  the  distance  in  inches 
multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water,  which  is  .011(11  jHiund. 

/,=  average  length  of  stroke  of  plunger, 
in  feet. 

X—  total  number  of  single  strokes  of 
plunger  made  during  the  trial. 

Then, 

Foot-pounds  of  work  done  =  A  ( P  +  )>  f  *.)    L  X  S. 
If  the  suction  main  is  under  a  head,  the 
vacuum  gauge  should  be  replace*  1  by  a  pres- 
sure gauge,  and  then, 

Foot  pounds  of  w  orfc  done  =  A I  /*    ;»  -  » )  X  L  X  .V. 
From  this  we  obtain  the  tinal  and  full 
expression  for  the  duty  of  a  pumping  engine, 


whic 
Dutv 


I  Is 


.l(/' ±/>  +  *)  X  L  X  .V 
// 


>  1,000,000, 
heat  units 


where   If  —  total  number  » 
supplied. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  dura- 
tion of  a  duty  trial  be  such  that  the  same 
cxjHTt  may,  without  undue  physical  exer- 
tion, have  the  test  under  his  continuous 
sujiervision  from  In-ginning  to  end,  ami  this 
is  jMissible  where  the  time  is  not  more  than 
ten  hours. 


STRESSES  IN  A  BICYCLE  FRAME. 

Benj.  F.  La  Rue. 

Asst  mf.ii  Conditions  ok  Loadino  That  Vnnm ru  Maximi  m  Stkkssks— I >ktf.kmi nation  ok 
thk  Stkixsb*  by  Mkans  of  Sthks*  Diagrams. 


THE  bicycle  has  attained,  in  a  conqiaru- 
tivelv  short  time,  a  popularity  that  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  familiar  objects  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  and  has  undoubtedly 
come  to  stay.  As  a  means  of  pleasure  and 
for  convenience  of  transportation,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  it  is  without  a  rival,  being 
rapid,  pleasant,  healthful,  and  exhilarating. 


It  is  generally  understood  that,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  a  bicycle  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  projK'lhil,  all  its  jKirts  are  made  as 
light  as  is  considered  compatible  with  the 
essential  condition  of  safety.  By  reason  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  the  bicycle,  it  will  be  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate statically  the  stresses  in  the  members 
of  a  bicycle  frame,  produced  by  the  applira- 
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t i<*n  of  certain  assumed  loads,  no  such  inves- 
tigation having,  so  far  as.  we  know,  Inen 
published  ltefore. 

It  should  Ik.'  understood  that,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  involved — many  of  whieli 
are  to  some  extent  indeterminate — any  such 
investigation  can  Itc  only  approximate, 
though  by  means  of  certain  reasonable 
assumptions  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
result.-  that  closely  approximate  the  actual 
stresses.  The  assumptions  of  loading  here 
made  comprehend  by  no  means  the  entire 
range  of  (tragi hie  conditions  producing  stress, 
but  include  merely  a  few  of  the  conditions 
most  common. 

The  frame  chosen  is  that  of  a  standard 
Columbia  bicycle,  model  of  1807,  gentle- 
man's  wheel.  A  graphical  analysis  will  be 
given,  determining  the  stresses  in  the  mem- 
bers of  this  frame  due  to  the  loads  and  con- 
dition- of  loading  assumed.    An  outline  ilia- 

i — i»r 


gram,  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  frame,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  dimension*  are  from 
center  to  center  of  connections.  As,  however, 
the  centers  are  not  all  well  defined  points, 
these  dimensions  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
approximate.  For  instance,  the  joint  rfw  is 
not  a  single  simple  joint  at  which  the  mem- 
bers <•„(/,„  f/u'„,  and  d^f,,  connect  concentri- 
cally, although  it  is  so  shown  in  the  figure 
and  considered  in  the  analysis  ;  it  jiartakes 
rather  of  the  nature  of  two  joints  clo-e  to 
each  other  and  rigidly  connected.  In  the 
analysis,  moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
members  connecting  at  the  joints  <!,„  «...  and 
/„  are  free  to  turn  upon  those  joints,  no 
bending  moment  N*ing  produced — the  mcm- 
Uts  </,,#„.  #„/„,  and  »/,./„  beiti;:  Hippo-ed  to 
thus  sustain  direct  longitudinal  stresse>  only. 
As  the  connections  ;ire  rigid,  this  assumption 
is  not  strictly  correct.     It  is  [tcrmissihle. 


however,  and,  with  certain  other  consistent 
assumptions,  will  enable  us  to  construct  the 
complete  stress  diagram  for  the  frame. 

The  stress  diagrams,  as  constructed  for  the 
dillercnt  conditions  of  loading  assumed,  arc 
exceedingly  interesting.  Kather  unusual 
expedients  have  I  teen  resorted  to  in  their 
construction,  by  which  complete  analyses 
have  been  obtained  ;  so  that  each  stress  dia- 
gram shows,  for  the  condition  of  loading 
assumed,  not  only  the  direct  longitudinal 
stn-sses  in  the  several  memlters,  but  also  the 
forces  producing  bending  moments.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  stresses,  the  dead  load, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  the  frame  itself,  and  of 
the  saddle,  handle  bars,  and  gearing,  is  wholly 
neglect**!.  The  stresses  due  to  these  may 
1h*  determined  by  substantially  the  same 
method  as  that  explained,  by  considering 
the  dead  load  to  lie  concentrated,  in  the 
proper  proportions,  at  the  various  joints. 

First  L'ontiitiwi :  Lf»ut 
Entirrly  on  &uidh. — 
It  will  tirst  be  assumed 
that  the  weight  of  the 
rider  (.200  pounds)  is 
nupimrted  wholly  uj>on 
the  joint  rf0 — which  is 
the  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  saddle — 
9^  inches  horizontally 
aliead  of  the  center 
of  the  rear  wheel. 
Through  the  medium 
of  the  frame,  the  load 
is  transferred  to  and 
supported  upon  the 
(•enters  of  the  two 
wheels,  which  an-  3  ft. 
7j  in.  —  43J  inches  apart.  The  reactions 
upon  the  frame  are  therefore  considered 
as  acting  at  these  points.  Designating  the 
reaction  of  the  forward  wheel  by  Rx  and  that 
of  the  rear  wheel  by  ft,  we  have,  by  taking 
moments  about 

A*,  X  4:15  -  200  X  9.25  ---  0, 
from  which 

„      200  >  0.25  . 
A,  —        ...      —  42.o  pounds ; 

and,  bv  taking  moments  about  A?,,  we  have 

-  A'j  <  43.5  -f  200  <  (43.5  -  9.25)  ^  0, 
from  which 

A\  -         "i       —  im.it  ttounds. 

43.  o 

An  outline  diagram  of  the  frame,  drawn  to 
scale,  and  the  stress  diagram  determining  the 
stresses  in  its  various  memlters  with  this  con- 
dition of  load,  arc  shown  in  Fig.  2.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  the  memlters  of  the 
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frame  ami  corresponding  stresses  are  desig- 
nated by  a  system  of  lettering  known  aw 
lion's  ),i>(atii>„.  The  meml>ers  of  the  frame 
and  lines  of  forces  acting  uj>on  it,  are  desig- 
nated by  letters  written  in  the  spaces,  while 
the  lines  of  the  stress  diagram  are  designated 
by  letters  at  the  angles.  Kach  space  not 
crossed  by  a  memlier  of  the  frame  or  other 
line  of  force  is  desig- 
nated by  the  same 
letter  throughout  the 
diagrams.  A  line  of 
the  stress  d  iagram, 
designated  by  a  letter 
at  each  end,  represent.* 
to  scale  the  magnitude 
of  the  stress  in  that 
member  of  the  frame 
which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  correspond- 
in}:  letters,  or  t  he  force 
whose  line  of  action 
lies  between  them. 
Thus,  the  line '»»  repre- 
sents the  stress  in  the 
member  AE;  the 
line  represents  the 
force  HC,  that  is,  the 
load  II'. 

The  stress  diagram  is  l>cgun  by  considering 
the  forces  that  act  upon  the  joint  /0.  The 
miction  Rt  is  known,  and,  by  laying  off 
upward  "  b  to  any  convenient  seale  equal  to 
A'a  ~-  157.5  pounds,  t  he  stresses  br  —  10o.5 
|>oiinds,  and  «  </  =  70.5  pounds,  in  the 
members  B  E  and  EA,  are  determined  by 
completing  the  force  polygon  a  b  t:  a  for 
this  joint.  For  the  joint  </u,  the  stress  in  BE 
and  the  loud  H"  =  2U0  pounds,  are  known, 
and  the  stresses  r<l  —--  47  |>ounds,  and  <l t  = 
">7.5  |ioiuids,  in  the  members  CI)  and  DE 
an-  determined  by  completing  the  force 
|x»lytron  >  >><■,},.  So  far,  the  st res- diagram 
is  |>crfeetly  regidar.  In  considering  the 
forces  that  act  upon  the  joint  however, 
we  have  <i  #■  as  the  stress  in  .1  /•',  and  >  </  as 
the  stress  in  ED,  but  we  tind  that  a  line 
drawn  from  d  parallel  to  the  member  DA 
will  not  close  ujmhi  a,  showing  that  some 
other  force  acts  upon  this  joint.  The  coli- 
ilition  of  equilibrium  will  be  fulfilled  by  a 
force  —  4.5  |M>unds.  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion f0'i0.  which  may  be  due  to  bending 
moment  in  the  member  DA';  such  a  force 
will  close  the  polygon  anla'n  giving  a  a'  an 
the  stress  in  />.!'. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reaction  A',  applied 
at  %  produces  both  compression  nnd  a  bend- 
ing moment  in  the  fork  u0b0,  or  <iA\  and  in 


the  member  b^r„,  or  /)/•'.  As  a  bending 
moment  cannot  be  represented  by  the  stress 
diagram,  special  exjjedieiits  must  be  rt^orted 
to  for  detennining  the  stresses  in  the  remain- 
ing mcmlHTS  of  the  frame.  The  forces  acting 
in  these  members  will  be  resolved  into  com- 
I»onents  represeutingdirect  longitudinal  stress 
in  the  mem  Iters,  and  normal  comjioncnts 


Flo.  '2. 

producing  licnding  moment,  so  that  the 
elftvt  of  both  can  Ik-  easily  determined. 

The  longitudinal  stresses  produced  in  the 
meml>ers  «V/)and  I)  A'  by  a  force  applied  at  «0 
will  not  be  affected  by  the/orm  of  the  inter- 
vening members  through  which  the  effect  of 
the  force  is  transmitted.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  an  analysis  of  t  he  stresses,  we  may 
assume  the  iucml>cr  <v''o'o,  which  is  sub- 
jeeted  to  bending  stress,  to  be  remove*!,  the 
members  <lar0  and  *0b0  produced  to  an  inter- 
section at  Hirt,  and  the  imaginary  members 
n„mu,  or  CI',  mid  ovi\„  or  A'  A,  introduced, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  We  now  have  a  frame 
in  which  all  the  members  may  l>e  free  to 
turn  upon  the  joints  at  w  hich  they  connect, 
and  subjected  to  direct  longitudinal  stresses 
only,  so  that  we  can  easily  complete  the 
stress  diagram.  For  the  joint  »r(l,  the  force 
polygon  rttn'r  may  be  drawn.  It  will  be 
not iced  that  the  stress  na',  obtained  for  the 
imaginary-  member  A  A'  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  force  a' a  require*!  to  close  the  jx>ly- 
gnn  for  the  joint  »0.  We  also  find  that  the 
polygon  rn'ilc  for  the  joint  >n„  gives  the 
stresses  a' (I  and  </c  for  the  members  A'  D 
and  DC,  as  previously  obtained  by  the  |*>ly- 
gons  for  joints  <f0  and  >0,  These  stresses  may 
be  further  verified  by  moment*.  Taking 
moments  about  b0  (see  Fig.  1),  we  have 
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Stre*  in  -»  ^  -«lU..n«riy. 

Similarly,  taking  moments  about  r0,  we  get 

the  same  as  given  by  the  stress  diagram. 

It  still  remains  to  determine  the  stresses 
in  the  fork  a0h„  and  the  member  b^c^.  These 
members  will  now  be  considered  as  restored, 
as  in  Fig.  2,  all  the  imaginary  portion  of  the 
frame  to  the  left  of  them  being  removed. 
So  far  as  it«  efl'eet  upon  the  joints  a„,  b^  and 
r0  is  concerned,  the  bent  fork  a0b0  acts 
exactly  as  would  a  straight  memtor  in  the 
jtosition  of  the  dotted  line  which  stniight 
member  will  now  be  referred  to  as  G  A'. 


Via.  :i. 

The  reaction  /?,  u\n>n  the  joint  </0  is  resisted 
by  the  direct  thrust  of  the  monitor  G  A'  and 
by  the  forces  A  A'  and  G  (',  representing  the 
etfect  of  the  resistance  of  that  member  to 
landing,  that  is,  representing  forces  exactly 
equal  arid  opj>osite  to  the  to-nding  forces 
acting  upon  that  member. 

These  resisting  forces,  or  forces  opposed  to 
the  landing  forces,  are  pressures  exerted 
U|m»ii  the  joint  <i0  by  the  member  (1  A',  by 
means  of  iu«  capacity  to  resist  bending  ;  they 
are.  through  the  medium  of  the  member, 
finally  balanced  by  similar  forces  acting  at 
other  points.  The  force  .1  .1'  of  the  tonding 
resistance,  acting  upon  the  joint  '/„,  is  exactly 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  force  acting 
upon  the  joint  <„  ;  it  produces  a  small  amount 
of  longitudinal  stress  iti  the  member  A' G, 
but  otherwise  causes  no  pressure  upon  the 
joint  V  The  force  Gt'  of  1 1  »«*  landing 
resistance  is  normal  to  the  memtor  A'<i 
and  has  no  etfect  upon  the  longitudinal 
stress  in  that  member.   It  is  balanced  bv  the 


forces  G  FanA  Ft'  acting  u|Km  the  joints  t>u 
and  <„,  respectively  ;  these  forces  are  also 
normal  to  the  member  A'  G,  and  are  due 
wholly  to  the  ability  of  that  member  to 
withstand  bending. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  the 
various  forces,  we  can  draw  the  force  jxdygon 
raa'  ye  for  the  forces  acting  upon  the  joint 
<i0,  determining  the  longitudinal  stress  in 
A'  G  —  n'  g  —  38  pounds,  and  the  force  t;  (', 
due  to  the  bending  resistance  =  </*•  =  19 
pounds.     For  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
joint      the  force  {(olygon  <j  a'  df  <j  is  drawn, 
determining  the  amount  of  longitudinal  stress 
in  DF  —  df  —  22.o  pounds,  and  the  force 
F(;  ^  f(f  =  r>*  2  pounds.    The  |>o]ygon  for 
joint  r„  is  fdrf,  giving 
the  force  CF  =  rj  r= 
45.2  pounds.    The  last 
two  results  can  to  easily 
verified    V»y  moments. 
Taking  moments  about 
the  joint  r„,  we  have 

rorce  v  ft  -      m  — 
i  .4 

04.2  pounds,  nearly. 
Similarly,  by  taking 
moments  atout  the 
joint  '.,„ 

Hi  X  17.fi 
Force  <  F  -       _  . 

i  .4 

—  45.2  i*ounds,  the  same 
as  given  by  the  stress 
diagram. 

The  maximum  bend- 
ing moments  in  the 
monitor*  A'  D,  D  F,  an<l  G  A '  occur  at  the 
joint  60.  The  maximum  tonding  moment  in 
A'  It  is  equal  to  the  force  .1  A'  multiplied  by 
its  lever  arm  or  perj>en<lictdar  distance  from 
b0  =  4.5  X  15.4  =  <»0.3  inch  |>ounds  ;  that  in 
DF  i-<  equal  to  the  force  ('/■'  multiplied  bv 
it*  lever  arm,  or  45.2  X  7.4  -  :«4.5  inch- 
pounds,  nearly.  The  maximum  bending 
moment  \\\  G  A'  resists  both  these  tond- 
ing moments,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  their 
sum,  or  m.A  +  :i.'>4.5  —  40:1.  S  incb-poun<ls. 
This  may  also  to  determined  by  taking  the 
moment  of  the  vertical  reaction  of  It,,  or  of 
the  forces  G  ('and  .1  .1,  atout  the  joint  V 

The  magnitudes  of  all  stresses  and  forces 
acting  in  and  upon  the  frame,  due  to  an 
assumed  load  of  200  pounds  supported  at 
the  joint  </0,  have  now  been  determined, 
being  given  by  the  stress  diagram  of  Fig.  2, 
which  is  in  all  re.- poets  complete.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  stress  in  any  monitor  of  the 
frame  will  to  given  by  the  length  of  that 
line  of  the  stress  diagram  included  totween 
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tin-  corrosjionding  letter*,  measured  to  the 
same  scale  as  tliat  to  which  the  loads  and 
reactions  were  laid  off.  Each  line  of  the 
stress  diagram  on  which  the  two  arrowheads 
|M>int  toward  each  other,  or  away  from  the 
ends  of  the  line,  represents  tensile  stress; 
and  each  line  on  which  the  arrowheads  jsiint 
away  from  each  other,  or  toward  the  ends  of 
the  line,  represents  compressive  stress.  The 


process  of  constructing  the  diagram  has  Ixi-n 
explained  in  detail,  and,  though  the  explan- 
ation has  necessarily  been  somewhat  lengthy, 
it  is  hotted  that  it  has  proved  of  sufficient 
interest  not  to  have  been  tedious.  The 
remaining  stress  diagrams  for  the  other  con- 
ditions of  loading  assumed  are  so  similar  to 
the  stress  diagram  of  Fig.  2  tliat  no  extended 
explanation  will  Ik-  required. 


(T<>  l*  OmtiRUed.) 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION. 


N.  H.  Brown. 

Electric  ("irrknt  From  a  Tiu  si>kr  Cum  n  is  Similar  to  That  From  a  Dynamo 

xixo  Akricstkrs  ash  Tiikir  Constriction. 


-Lioiit- 


IT  HAS  frequently  Iteen  said  that  lightning 
1  does  not  follow  physical  laws,  and  that, 
therefore,  nothing  can  he  wisely  done  to 
guard  against  its  destructive  work.  This  is 
n  mistake.  It  should  rather  he  said  that  we 
do  not  uwitrnlaiid  the  law  that  governs  the 
lightning  and  muses  its  apparently  erratic 
liehavior.  So  that.  Itefore.  attempting  to  lay 
down  rules  for  constructing  devices  for  pro- 
tection  from  lightning,  we  should  study  the 

action  of  electric  cur- 
rents. It  has  Im'cii 
shown  that  the  elec- 
tric current  from  a 
thunder-cloud  is 
exact  I  v    the  same. 


i 


except  in  intensity  and 
form  of  discharge,  as 
that  from  a  dynamo 
or  battery. 

Now,  if  a  current 
of  electricity  is  sent 
through  a  wire,  a  mag- 
netic held  is  set  up 
around  that  w  ire,  such 
as  to  cause  a  compUfl 
needle  to  tend  to  set 
itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire — as  in  Fig.  1.  If  we  coil  the  wire, 
it  becomes  a  solenoid,  and  when  the  current 
flows  through  the  solenoid  it  acts  as  if  it 
were  a  magnet. 

As  long  as  the  current  of  electricity  flows 
steadily— without  either  increase  or  de- 
crease— no  part  of  the  force  required  to 
cause  the  current  to  flow  is  used  to  maintain 
the  magnetism,  or  lines  of  force  through  the 
coil,  and  the  current  obeys  Ohm's  law.  Hut 
as  soon  as  any  change  of  current  is  attempted, 


the  coil  opjxises  that  change.  This  tendency 
to  oppose  current  changes  is  called  *//-fWwr- 
Hon.  All  circuits  have  some  self-induction,  but 
coils  have  very  much  more  than  straight  wires. 

The  force  op|>osing  the  change  of  current 
depends  not  only  upon  the  wins  but  upon 
the  rate  at  which  the  change  is  made.  To 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  let  us  take  an 
example.  If  we  have  one  aiiq>ere  flowing 
through  a  wire,  and  attempt  to  change  it  to 
twoauqteres  in  one  second  of  time,  a  certain 
Opposition  censed  by  induction  w  ill  have  to 
be  overcome.  If,  however,  we  attempt  to 
make  the  same  change  of  current  in  nut-lmth 
of  a  second,  the  induction  will  be  ten  times 
as  great,  or  if  in 
one-thousandth  of 
a  second,  one 
thousand  times  as 
great,  and  so  on. 

For  all  on  I  i nary 
currents,  the  effect 
produced  by  the 
mere  forming  of  the  wire  into  a  coil  of 
a  few  turns  is  so  slight  that  the  differ- 
ence may  lie  ignored.  With  lightning  it 
is  different.  A  "flash"  of  lightning  is 
never  produced  by  a  single  discharge  :  the 
discharge  is  oscillatory,  Mowing  across  ami 
back  many  thousands  of  times.  These  oscil- 
lations take  place  so  rapidly  that  several 
hundred  thousand  can  lie  completed  in  a 
single  second.  Now.  while  a  little  self-induc- 
tion has  but  little  influence  on  currents 
that  change  comparatively  slow,  it  has 
a  great  effect  on  those  that  change  very 
rapidly  ;  for,  although  the  current  itself  may 
be  small,  the  rate  at  which  it  changes  will 
be  high  if  the  charges  are  very  rapid.  This 
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effect  is  so  great,  in  fact,  that  lightning 
frequently  jumps  acmes  from  wire  to  wire, 
as  from  A  to  II  in  Fig.  2,  rather  than  go 
a rou ml  the  eoil. 

If  the  win*  from  and  to  which  the  current 
jumps  are  reasonably  large,  there  is  seldom 
much  damage  done  by  the  lightning  itself. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  spark,  as  it  jumps, 
causes  a  tein|«irary  low  resistance,  and  the 
dynamo  attached  to  the  circuit  furnishes  the 
current  to  flow  through  tins  low  resistance, 
.  forming  an  arc  that 

destroys  everything 
r4MuLum:ju>     in  its  vicinity — arma- 

'RrTlc  ture  °*  dynamo  in- 

LLyJJ  eluded.   Thus,  dyna- 

mos and  motors  are 
frequently  burned 
out  as  the  result  of  a 
stroke  of  lightning, 
although  the  stroke 
itself  may  not  have 
been  great  enough  to 
burn  out  a  No.  30 
wire. 
There  are,  then, 

distinct  classes  of 
machines  needing 
lightning  protection 
in  two  quite  different 
ways. 

The  first  class  com- 
prises those  instru- 
ments that  have 
small  wire  parts  witli 
low  applied  poten- 
tial, such  as  telephones,  electric  bells,  annun- 
ciators, fire  alarms,  etc.  These  can  In.- 
readily  and  fairly  well  protected  by  a  very 
inex|K-nsive  device.  As  all  machines  of  this 
kind  require  the  same  treatment,  one  illus- 
tration, the  telephone,  will  suffice.  Tele- 
phones should  have  their  line  wires  brought 
in  with  as  little  coiling  as  possible  to  a  light- 
ning arrester,  as*  shown  in  Fig..".  A  good- 
sized  wire  or  small  cable  should  lead  from  B 
to  the  nearest  water  pipe  or  ground.  This 
wire  must  not  lis  coiled  at  any  |»oint.  Wires 

leading  from  A  and  <  'to  the  instrument  should 
be  as  large  as  No.  18,  and  should  lie  freely 
coiled  as  shown.  In  this  way,  the  lightning 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  instrument, 
where  it  would  do  harm,  and  is  at  tin-  same 

time  allowed  to  freely  pass  to  the  ground, 
for  the  coiled  wire  presents  to  the  current  a 
much  greater  hindrance  than  the  spark  gap. 
The  s|»ark  will  pass  from  .1  to  H  and  from 
C  to  li  and  thus  to  ground,  all  l>eingdone  so 
quickly  that,  if  a  person  is  using  the  tele- 


phone when  the  discharge  takes  place  he 
will  hear  only  a  slight  simp,  which  need  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  his  use  of  the  line. 

The  second  class  of  machines  requiring 
lightning  protection  comprises  those  that 
have  generated  in  them  or  applied  to  them 
a  high  electromotive  force,  and  includes  such 
forms  as  motors,  dynamos,  transformers,  etc. 
These  are  best  protected  by  wine  of  Un- 
patented devices  that  blow  out  the  arc  at  the 
lightning  arrester,  if  one  is  formed.  It  is 
well  in  these  cast*  to  have  the  wires  coiled 
somewhere  between  the  lightning  arrester 
and  the  machine,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
lightning  shall  reach  the  machine;  for,  no 
matter  how  good  the  arrester  may  be,  it  is  of 
no  avail  when  once  a  sj«irk  jumps  from  one 
coil  to  another  in  the  armature  of  the 
machine,  and  an  an-  is  formed. 

If  a  high-priced  lightning  arrester  is  out  of 
the  question,  the  name  kind  that  was  used 
on  the  instruments  of  low  |M»tential  can  U- 
advantageously  used  if  a  fuse  is  introduced 
on  each  side  of  each  terminal,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
Except  in  the  case  of  grounded  circuits, 
these  fuses  will  very  rarely  blow,  and,  if  one 
of  them  does,  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  a 
fuse  than  an  armature.  W  hen  there  are  no 
motors  on  the  circuit,  the  fuses  on  the  side 
opposite    the  machine 

can  be  omitted,  for  there 
will  Ik-  no  outside  source 
of  electromotive  force 
which  could  cause  a 
destructive  current  to 
How. 

Electric  lines  are  sel- 
dom struck  by  lightning. 
Usually  a  cloud  bearing 
a  heavy  electric  charge 
moves  towards  the  line, 
and  the  wire  acquires 
an  induced  charge  from 
the  ground  by  leakage. 
This  may  go  on  for 
several  minutes.  Then, 
when  the  line  has  a 
heavy  charge,  the  cloud 
may  pass  quietly  by 
ami  away  to  a  distance,  in  which  case  the 
line  charge  will  disap|>ear  as  quietly  as  it 
came.  Hut,  if  the  cloud  discharges  to  the 
earth  or  to  another  cloud  While  it  is  still 
near  the  line,  the  wire  will  have  a  heavy 
charge  which  is  no  longer  bound  to  it.  This 
is  what  the  lightning  arrester  should  care 
for.  Probably  ninety-nine  discharges  out  of 
every  hundred  an-  of  this  sort.  So,  as  a 
nde.  a  line  will  discharge  only  what  it  can 
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hold.  Thus,  a  long  line  having  large  can- 
ity will  give  a  much  larger  discharge  than  a 
short  line  or  one  having  a  small  capacity. 

A  good  auxiliary  protection  in  the  caw  of 
long  lines  is  to  fasten  a  good-sized  wire — H  or 
10  galvanized-iron  wire  is  about  right — the 
full  length  of  every  fourth  or  fifth  pole,  letting 


the  wire  extend  several  inches  above  the 
pole.  When  a  charged  cloud  comes  near  the 
line,  these  wires  begin  to  quietly  discharge 
the  electricity  from  it.  The  line  is  also 
quietly  discharged,  and  in  this  way  the  heav- 
iest sparks  through  the  lightning  arrester  are 
avoided. 


PLANE  MOTION. 

George  A.  Goodenough. 
LlXEAK    AND  ANtiCl.AU  VELOCITY — AxtiCLAU  VELOCITIES   OF   A  SYSTEM   OK  BODIES — LlKEAR 

Velocities  Determined  Fuom  the  Instastaneocs  Centers  of  the  .System. 


part  in. 


IN  OL'K  previous  study  of  plane  motion  we 
have  examined  merely  the  change*  in 
the  positions  of  moving  bodies,  without 
reference  to  the  time  occupied  in  making  such 
changes.  The  time  has  of  course  nothing  to 
<lo  with  the  character  of  the  motion  of  a 
body;  if  it  moves  along  a  definite  path  from 
one  position  to  another,  the  motion  is  the 
same  whether  the  time  required  is  a  sccoud 
or  an  hour.  In  many  kinematic  questions, 
however,  time  is  an  ini]H»rtant  consideration; 
frequently  it  is  as  necessary  to  know  how 
fast  a  body  is  moving — that  is,  its  rut*  of 
motion — as  to  know  its  path  or  direction  of 
motion.  In  this  article,  therefore,  we  shall 
first  turn  our  attention  to  the  rate  of  motion, 
or  the  rrlocih/,  and  later  show  how  the  veloci- 
ties of  various  points  of  a  system  of  moving 
bodies  may  l>e  invest igated  by  the  aid  of  the 
instantaneous  centers  of  the  system. 

Consider  first  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a 
straight  line.  If  it  is  such  that  the  point 
travels  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  the 
motion  is  said  to  be  uniform.  Suppose  now 
that  two  points  have  uniform  motions  along 
a  straight  line,  and  that  they  travel  equal 
distances  in  the  same  time;  we  say  in  this 
case  that  the  points  have  equal  linear  veloci- 
ties. SupjMjse,  however,  that  in  a  given 
time,  say  1  minute,  the  first  point  travels 
twice  as  far  as  the  second;  we  say  then  that 
the  velocity  of  the  first  point  is  double  that 
of  the  second.  In  general,  the  velocities  of 
several  |K»ints  having  uniform  motion  are 
proportional  to  the  distances  traveled  l»y  the 
point*  in  a  given  time.  The  usually  adopted 
unit  of  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  a  point 
which,  when  moving  uniformly,  travels  a 
distance  of  1  foot  each  second;  and  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  point  expressed  in  these  units  is 
found  by  dividing  the  s|«ice  traveled  by  the 


time  occupied.  Thus,  if  a  point  moving 
uniformly  travels  SO  feet  in  o  seconds,  it 
travels  at  the  rate  of  %°  10  feet  in  1  second, 
or  10  times  as  fast  as  the  point,  which  travels 
1  foot  |ht  second;  therefore,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  is  10  units,  or  10  feet  per  second. 

If  we  denote  by  v  the  velocity  of  a  point 
having  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
and  by  «  and  t,  respectively,  the  space  trav- 
eled and  the  time  occupied",  we  have 

«•  =  *  and  *  -  tl. 

If  we  makcf--l,  we  have  r  =  #;  thus,  the 
velocity  is  numerically  equal  to  the  space 
traveled  in  a  unit  of  time.  This  is  frequently 
given  as  the  definition  of  velocity. 

When  a  |M»int  has  a  variable  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  that  is,  when  it  travels  over 
equal  portions  of  its  path  in  unequal  times, 
the  velocity  changes  from  instant  to  instant. 
Thus,  the  jxtint  at  a  given  instant  may  move 
at  the  rate  of  0  feet  per  second,  and  2  seconds 
later  it  may  move  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  per 
second.  Evidently,  we  cannot  in  this  ease 
define  the  velocity  as  the  space  traveled  in  a 
unit  of  time,  since  during  the  unit  of  time 
the  velocity  itself  changes.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  velocity  at  any  instant  is 
measured  numerically  by  the  sjvace  through 
which  the  i>oint  ivotiM  travel  in  a  unit  of 
time,  if  its  motion  remained  uniform  during 
this  time.  For  example,  we  make  the 
statement  that  at  a  given  instant  a  point 
has  a  velocity  of  7  feet  per  second.  If  the 
[Miint  should  have  uniform  motion,  we  infer 
that  during  the  next  second  the  point  will 
actually  travel  7  feet.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motion  is  variable,  we  cannot  infer  any 
such  thing;  the  ]>oint  may  travel  20  feet  or 
only  •")  feet  during  the  succeeding  second, 
and"  we  c;m  only  assert  that  at  the  instant 
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under  consideration  the  velocity  of  the  point 
is  such  thut,  if  it  should  continue  to  move  uni- 
formly with  this  velocity,  it  would  travel  7 
feet  during  the  next  second.  It  thus  api  tears 
that  velocity  iH  essentially  an  instantaneous 
quantity. 

In  considering  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a 
curved  path,  it  is  necessary  to  slightly  extend 
our  previous  conception  of  velocity,  so  as  to 
include  the  idea  of  direction  as  well  as  nuig- 


nitude.  The  direction  of  the  velocity  for 
any  position  of  the  point  on  the  curve 
coincides  with  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
is  given  by  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that 
point.  Suppose  that  the  curve  a,  Fig.  1,  is 
the  path  of  a  moving  point ;  then,  when  the 
point  is  at  P,  it  is  moving  for  the  instant  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  P  T.  If,  now, 
we  imagine  the  motion  to  proceed  uniformly 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  the  |n<int 
would,  <luring  the  next  second,  move  to  S, 
perhaps ;  therefore,  PS  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  velocity  of  the  jtoint  in  the 
position  P.  Actually,  the  point  may  In*  at 
the  position  «S"  at  the  end  of  the  second,  but 
this,  fact  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  PS  represent*  the  velocity  of 
the  point  at  just  the  instant  it  occupies  the 
l>osition  P.  The  point  arrives  at  .V  instead 
of  S  at  the  end  of  the  second,  Ix-cause  the 
velocity  increases  in  magnitude  and  changes 
its  direction  during  the  second. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  case  of 
a  rigid  body  rotating  about  a  lixed  axis. 
Any  point  of  such  a  body  moves  in  a  circular 
path,  the  center  of  which  is  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  the  radius  of  which  is  the 
distance  from  the  point  to  the  axis.  Evi- 
dently, all  points  of  the  body  have  the  same 
angular  motion  ;  that  is,  during  any  given 
time,  the  radii  of  all  jmints  turn  through  the 
same  angle.  In  the  case  of  uniform  rotation, 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  angle 
swept  through  by  the  time  occupied  is  called 
the  fDiiptl'tT  tflovitij  of  the  rotating  body.  If 
the  rotation   is  not  uniform,  the  angular 


velocity  at  any  instant  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  angle  through  which  the  body  would 
have  turned  in  the  next  unit  of  time,  if  its 
rotation  had  been  uniform  during  that  time. 
We  may  take  as  the  unit  of  angular  velocity 
that  of  a  point  which  describes  a  unit  angle 
in  1  second.  If  we  measure  angles  in 
degrees,  the  unit  is  1  degree  jht  second,  and 
a  body  that  makes  a  complete  rotation  of 
360°  in,  say,  l>  seconds  would  have  .'JiiO  G  — 
tiu  units  of  angular  velocity.  We  take,  how- 
ever, as  the  unit  angle  one  whose  measuring 
arc  is  equal  to  the  radius.  Thus,  in  Kig.  2 
suppose  0  to  be  the  center  of  rotation,  and 
let  the  angle  P  0  P/  be  so  taken  that  the  arc 
P  P*  is  equal  to  the  radius  0  P ;  then,  P  0 1" 
is  the  unit  angle,  and  the  body  has  unit 
angular  velocity,  if  it  so  rotates  that  /' 
descrilHis  the  are  P  iv  in  1  second.  This 
unit  angle  is  called  a  radian.  During  a  com- 
plete rotation,  the  point  P  travels  a  distant 
2-X0  P  -  2  *  X  PP'\  therefore,  if  tlu- 
point  makes  one  complete  rotation  i*r 
second,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  is 
2  -  radians  per  second,  and  if  it  makes  A' 
rotations  j>er  second,  the  angular  velocity  is 
2  ~  A*  radians  j>er  second. 

Denoting  the  angular  velocity  by  »,  and 
the  number  of  turns  per  second  by  A",  we 
have  the  expression 

v>  =  2-.\. 

The  distant v  traveled  per  second  by  any 
point  located  r  feet  from  the  axis  is  2»rA* 
feet ;  therefore,  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
point  is  2  -  r  .V  feet  per  second,  or  r  =  2  -  r  A". 
.Substituting  w  for  2  -  A',  we  obtain 
v  =  ,•  u: 

Expressed  in  words,  the  linear  rrliH'ihj  of 
any  ymint  of  a  rotating  Wy  w  tnwtl  to  the  pro- 
duel  of  the  mil  in*  of 
the  point  ami  the  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  body. 
It  follows  that  the 
linear  velocities  of 
different  points  of 
the  body  are  directly 
proportional  to  the 
radii  of  the  points. 
If  a  point  is  at  a 
unit's  distance  from 
the  axis,  that  is,  if  r  =  1,  r  —  ir.  The 
angular  velocity  is  therefore  numerically 
et|ual  to  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  at  a 
distance  unity  from  the  axis. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  attack  the  prol>- 
lem  of  finding  the  velocities  of  a  system  of 
bodies  having  definite  motions  relatively  to 
each  other.  Suppose  we  have  two  bodies  '> 
and  e,  Fig.  3,  that  move  relatively  to  a  thin! 


how*  arwov 

Flo.  2. 
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fixed  body  «,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
the  page  on  which  the  figure  appears.  Let 
the  bodies  rotate  about  the  centers  (ah)  and 
(ae),  respectively,  and  let  the  instantaneous 
center  of  r'g  motion  relative  to  b  be  the 
point  (be)  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  lie 
in  the  straight  line  joining  (ab)  ami  (ar). 
Then,  by  definition,  (be)  is  a  jM>int  that  has 


4 


tabt 


Fl«.  A. 

the  same  velocity  whether  it  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  b  ot  to  c.  Let  ns  denote  the 
velocity  of  this  jioint  by  V;  an«l  let  ns  also 
denote  the  angular  velocities  of  the  bodies 
f>  and  r  about  their  centers  of  rotation  (ab) 
and  (ae\  respectively,  by  \\\  and  IVrc.  The 
linear  velocity  of  (be)  as  a  point  of  b  is  equal 
to  the  angular  velocity  of  b  multiplied  by 
the  distance  from  (br)  to  the  center  of  rota- 
tion (a  b)  ;  therefore,  1'=  \\\  X  (ab)-(hc). 
Likewise,  considering  (be)  a  point  of  the 
body  c,  V  =  W€  X  (<*  c)-(b  c).  Combining 
these  two  values  of  V,  we  obtain 

H;X(«6).(6c)=H;x(«r).(6r), 

}\\  _(ae)-(be) 

\yc-(nb)-(beY 
As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle,  let  us  take  the  two  gears  b  and  e. 
Fig  4,  attached  to  the  frame  a.  The  point  of 
contact  is  the  instantaneous  center  (be),  and 
the   angular   velocities  of  the  gear*  are 

yir, 

1, 


Fm.  4. 

inversely  as  the  distances  of  this  point  (be) 
from  the  centers  of  rotation  (ab)  and  (ae), 
that  is.  inversely  a«  the  radii  of  the  gears. 
Since,  from  the  equation  w  =  2  *  X,  the  angu- 
lar velocity  is  proportional  to  the  numl>er 
<»f  rotations  X.  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
rotations  made  by  each  of  the  gears  b  and  e 
in  a  stated  time  is  inversely  pro|>ortional  to 
its  radius. 


The  linear  velocity  of  any  point  on  a 
moving  body  is  readily  found  when  either 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  or  the 
linear  velocity  of  a  i»oint  on  some  other  body 
of  the  system  is  known.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point 
B  of  the  link  b  is  known,  and  that  we  desire 
to  find  from  it  the  linear  velocity  of  a  |>oint 
C  of  the  link  r.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  we  know  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies 
relatively  to  a  third  stationary  body  a. 
Using  the  symbols  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, we  have 

lin.  vel.  It  -  \\\  X  B  (ab)  ; 

lin.  vel.  C—  H*tX  C-(oc). 

Hence  ,in"  vd"  C  -  W*  X  - 
mn^'  lin.  vel.//  ~  \\\  X  H-("b)  ~ 

C-(ae)  (ab)-(be) 

B-(ab)  (ae)-(be)' 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  linear  velocities  of  two 


(OC) 


Fm.  Y 


|M>ints  In-longing  to  different  bodies  of  the 
system  depends  merely  u|M>n  the  relative 
location  of  the  points  and  of  the  three  instan- 
taneous centers. 

We  will  now  apply  these  principles  to  a 
concrete  example.  In  Fig  5,  we  have  given 
the  familiar  mechanism  of  the  steam  engine 
represented  in  a  skeleton  form.  The  link  b 
is  the  <Tank.  e  is  the  connecting-rod,  and  the 
slide  d  represents  the  piston  and  crosshead. 
The  instantaneous  center  (or)  of  the  motion 
of  the  rod  is  readily  found  at  the  intersection 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  crank  and  a  line 
drawn  through  (<•</)  |>erpendicular  to  the 
path  of  d.  About  this  center  every  point  of 
the  rod  is  for  the  instant  rotating  with  a 
definite  angular  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of 
any  point  of  the  rod  is  promotional  to  ita 
distance  from  this  center.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  crank  f>  rotates  about  its  center  (a  b) 
with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  \\\  :  then,  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  md  <•  about  its  center 
{ar)  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  relation 

Wt  _  (ab)-(be)        „  _  „,  (ab)-(be) 
(«r)-|/,r);0r  ">X  (ae)-(be)- 

Suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  velocity  of  the  point  C  to  that  of  the 
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point  B.  This  ran  be  done  directly  by 
measuring  the  distances  B-\ub),  (_'-(<tc ), 
(aA)-(ftr),  and  (<i  <•)-! .he),  and  substituting 
them  in  the  preceding  formula.  Or,  the  fol- 
lowing wimple  graphical  method  may  be 
employed  :  From  B  lay  oir  a  length  B  B'  to 
represent  to  some  scale  the  velocity  of  B.  and 
through  if' and  (at)  draw  a  straight  line; 
through  (br)  draw  a  line  parallel  to  BB', 
cutting  the  line  (ab)-B'  in  E ;  then,  the 
length  (bc)-E  represents  the  linear  velocity 
of  {be),  since 

BB'  _    7?-<«M         lin.  vel.  B 
[bc)-E~  (bc)-(a  b)  ~   lin.  vel.  (/><■)" 
Join  E  with  (ac),  lay  oft'  {ar)-Cl  =  Uic)-C. 
and  draw  C\  ("  parallel  to  ( h  t>)-E ;  then,  C,  C 


represents  the  velocity  of  C,  for.  from  the 
similar  triangles'  E  i  /;/•')  (nc  l  and  f (<f  , 
C,  <"  _    i  «<•)-('        lin.  vel.  r 
A-..Ac)  — (ac)-lfcc)  "  lin.  vel. 

Therefor*   Hn-  VeL  *  ^ 

Therefore,  Hn  ^  f. 

The  above  method  of  invest igating  the 
velocities  of  a  system  of  bodies  having  rela- 
tive motion  Ls  perfectly  general,  and  can  l»e 
applieil  to  any  mechanism  or  combination  of 
bodies  however  complicated,  provided  the 
necessary  instantaneous  centers  can  1m-  found. 
Usually,  the  conditions  arc  such  that  we  can 
find  all  of  the  centers  with  more  or  less  ease, 
though  this  is  generally  the  larger  part  of 
the  work. 
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The  Report— Workim;  ITr  the  Cakos— The  Use  of  the  Plammeter— Compitino  the 
Heat  Wastes—  Interpretation  ok  the  Diaoram. 


AFTER  the  test  is  made  and  the  data  are 
obtained,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
write  up  the  report.  A  convenient 
form  for  the  rejsirt  is  given  on  the  following 
page.  The  spaice  Infore  the  words  "gas 
engine"  should  be  filled  in  with  the  maker's 
name,  and  "made  by"  should  be  followed 
by  tin?  name  of  the  |»erson  or  engineering 
firm  that  made  the  test  and  is  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  next 
line  should  contain  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  the  test  was  made,  followed  by  the 
date. 

The  rejtort  should  lw  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  being  kept  by  the  j»arty  that 
makes  the  test,  the  other  being  given  to  the 
party  for  whom  the  test  is  made. 

The  first  three  dimensions  are  obtained  by 
actual  measurement,  and  need  no  explana- 
tion. The  pinion  tli*/ihin in>  nt  is  the  product 
of  the  area  and  the  stroke.  The  ch>ir<inc,  is 
measured  most  readily  in  the  following 
manner:  Place  the  crank  on  the  inner  dead 
center,  and  close  every  ojM'ning  but  one, 
which  should  lie  on  top.  Then  weigh  a 
bucketful  of  cold  water  and  pour  through  a 
funnel  into  the  compression  sjouv.  taking 
care  that  none  is  spilled  and  that  the  com- 
pression space  is  just  full  and  iv>  more. 
Weigh  the  water  that  remains  in  the  bucket. 

»  Ihtjun  in  thi  Juur  .\ninU 


and  subtract  this  amount  from  the  first 
weight.  Divide  the  remainder  by  02.5.  and 
the  result  will  be  the  clearance  in  cubic  feet. 
Thus, 

Let  11=  first  weight  : 

jr  _  second  weight. 

Then,         clearance  = 

The  percentage  of  clearance  is  found  by 
dividing  this  result  by  the  piston  displace- 
ment. 

The  air  used  per  hour  is  found  by  deduct- 
ing the  amount  of  gas  use*  I  }nr  rrpb^im,  from 
the  piston  displacement,  and  multiplying 
this  quantity  by  the  numl)er  of  explosions 
]ht  hour. 

The  ratio  of  the  gas  to  the  air  is  the  ratio 
of  the  quantity  of  nas  supplied  per  hour  to 
the  quantity  of  air  used  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  if  there  are  50  cubic  feet  of  gas  used 
per  hour,  and  cubic  feet  of  air  are  used 
in  the  same  time,  the  ratio  of  gas  to  air 
would  Ik-  50  :  400.  or  1  :  8. 

Comparisons  with  other  engines  should 
always  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
the  same  conditions.  A  gas  engine  will  lose 
more  heat  by  radiation  in  a  cold  room  than 
in  a  hot  one.  and  a  considerable  difference 
in  gas  consumption  will  Ik-  noted  when 
working  with  cold  or  with  hot  jacket  water. 
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REPORT  OF  TEST. 


Gas  Engine. 


Made  hy 


At 


1S9 


1>IMEX*H>N>  OK  ESolNK. 

Diameter  of  pW»n  In. 

Area  or  piston  Sq.  In. 

l,onjrth  of  stroke  Ft. 

Piston  displacement  Cu.  Kl. 

f'learauee  Cu.  Ft. 

Clearance  Per  Cent. 

Data. 

Duration  trial   Hrs. 

<;us  per  hour  cu.  Ft. 

Air  per  hour  Cu.  Ft. 
Ratio,  unit  to  uir 

Jacket  water  per  hour  Lb. 

Jacket  water  temperature,  in  F.° 

Jacket  water  temj>erature,  out  F.° 

Jacket  water  temperature.  nuiKc  F.° 
Revolutions  per  minute.  average 
Revolutions  per  hour 

Explosions  per  minute,  average  , 
Explosion  a  per  hour 

Temperature  exhaii-H  F.° 

Temperature  room  F.° 

length  of  lever  aim   Ft. 

Brake  load,  average  Lb. 

Oa»—  Weight  of  cubic  foot  Lb. 

Air-Weight  of  eubic  foot  Lb. 


I.b. 


MixUm-— Weight  of  cubic  foot 

S|>ccinc  heat.  gas  

S|vecitlc  heat,  uir 
sperlne  heut.  mixture 

Heat  value  cu.  It,  gas  »  T.  V 


Hem  i.ts. 

per  minute 
per  hour 

P  


Work— Ft.-Lb. 
Work— Ft.  Lb. 
D.  H.  P. 
Indicated  M.  E. 
Indicated  II.  P. 
Gas  per  I.  II.  P. 
(las  per  D.  H  P. 
Meeh.  Eft".  D.  H.  P.   I.  II.  P. 
Friction  Loss  I.  II.  P.— D.  U.  P. 


Av 
Av 
Av 
Av 
Av 
r 

 C 

Per 


emge 
era  ire 
cragc 
cragc 
entire 
u.  Ft. 
u  Ft. 
Cent. 


Heat  Pek  Horn. 

:  Supplied  by  gad  B.  T.  V. 

I  Absorbed  by  jacket  water  B.  T.  I'. 

Ex  haunted  B.  T.  C. 

Absorbed  in  work  B.  T.  V 

Radiation   B.  T.  V 


Thermal  efficiency 
B.  T.  I",  per  I.  H.  P. 


Per  cent. 


For  the  comj>arison  of  engines  working  on 
different  kinds  of  gas,  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  gas  is  a  much  better  haws  than  the 
gas  consumption,  for  a  gas  engine  that  will 
develop  1  horsepower  on  20  cubic  feet  of  city 
jtas  would  need  80  cubic  feet  of  producer  gas 
per  horsejHJwer ;  or,  the  same  engine  will 
develop  1  horsepower  on  10  or  12  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  In  case  the  gas  used  for  the 
several  engines  l>eing  tested  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  same  source,  a  comparison  of  the 
gits  consumption  per  horsepower  in  sufficient. 

Taking  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  it 
enters  and  leaves  the  jacket,  answers  a  double 
purtione.  It  enables  the  operator  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  water  during  the 
trial,  and  is  also  a  factor  in  the  measurement 
of  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  jacket.  This 
loss  of  heat  is  of  course  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  engine  itself,  much  dejicnding  on 
the  way  the  flow  of  water  is  controlled.  The 
best  makers  nowadays  advise  the  use  of  a 
circulating  tank,  in  which  the  water  soon 
reaches  the  tailing  |*>int,  and  then  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  heat  is  carried  away. 


The  determination  of  the  exhaust  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  important  in  a  partial  test,  as 
that  of  the  jacket  water,  but  it  serves  as  a 
check  on  the  indicator  diagram. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  gives  a  clue 
to  one  cause  of  loss  by  radiation.  It  also 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  exhaust  tem- 
perature in  the  calculation  of  losses  through 
the  exhaust,  because  the  temi>erature  of 
the  room  is  that  of  the  air  taken  in  by  the 
engine  ami  is  usually  very  close  to  that  of 
the  pis,  so  it  will  give  a  sufficiently  close 
approximation  to  the  teni|>erature  of  the 
entering  charge.  The  beat  carried  in  by  this 
means  should  not,  of  course,  be  credited  to 
combustion. 

The  readings  having  all  been  obtained,  it 
is  possible  to  trace  the  heat  wastes  from  the 
calculated  results  and  to  discover  the  cause 
of  any  abnormal  loss.  Nothing  but  a  pro|ier 
interpretation  of  the  indicator  diagram  will 
show  up  faults  in  valves  or  igniters. 

Having  learned,  in  a  general  way,  what  is 
iK-ing  sought,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is 
the  calculation  of  the  results  from  the  data 
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obtained.  It  is  best  to  have  a  competent 
assistant  to  work  u]>  the  result"  independ- 
ently, the  sejttirate  computations  acting  as  a 
eheek  uj>on  each  other.  If  the  tw<>  results 
thus  obtained  agree,  they  may  generally  l>e 
considered  correct. 

To  determine  the  brake,  or  delivered, 
horsepower,  three  things  must  lie  known  : 
lirst,  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  end  of  the 
brake  arm  ;  seeond,  the  length  of  the  arm  ; 


sure  \>  eonstant  during  a  single  run.  in  which 
ease  a  new  eonstant  ran  Ik-  computed  for 
each  particular  run  which  will  include  /.. 
Calling  this  new  constant  <\  it  becomes 


c_/>X/X2X.{.141ti 


Fio.  o. 

ami  third,  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  crank-shaft  in  1  minute.  If  the 
brake  arm  were  permitted  to  move  with  the 
pulley  against  a  pressure  equal  to  that  exert ed 
on  the  scales,  it  would  be  giving  that  thrust 
through  a  distance,  per  minute,  equal  to  the 
distance  the  end  of  the  ann  would  traverse 
in  that  time.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  one 
revolution  the  arm  would  describe  a  complete 
circumference,  the  length  of  which  would  be 
equal  to  1X2  X  3.14W,  where  /  is  the  length 
of  the  lever  ann  in  feet  ;  and  the  total  dis- 
tance traversed  in  1  minute  would  be  equal 
to  n  X  I  X  2  X  3.14115,  when-  /<  is  the  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the  crank-shaft  in  1 
minute.  This  total  distance  traversal  multi- 
plied by  the  pressure  p  gives  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  exerted  in  1  minute;  and,  since 
the  capacity  to  do3Ji,0<H)  foot-pounds  of  work 
jht  minute  is  1  horsci>ower,  the  formula  for 
the  delivered  horsepower  is 

pX/X»X2X3.U16 

Since,  during  any  trial  in  which  the  same 
brake  is  used  throughout,  the  brake  arm 

,         ,  ,         ..      .    t  X  2  X  S.1416 . 
does  not  change,  the  value  .,  i< 

the  same  for  all  readings.  Ascertain  this 
value  once  for  all,  ami  call  it  c  It  then 
remains  to  multiply  e  by  /» X  "  for  each 
se-Miratc  determination.  Suppose  that  /  =  6 
feet. 


33,000  ,<*C=cXp. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  prony  brake,  the 
length  of  the  brake  arm  /  is  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft  to  the 
point  where  the  knife  edge  exerts  its  pressure 
on  the  scale.    This  distance  is 
denoted  by  1.  in  Fig.  1  of  this 
article  ( see  June  number  i. 

The  lever  arm  of  the  strap  or 
r<i|K>  brake,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
is  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  shaft  to  the  rt  ntrr  of  the 
strap  or  rope.  For  example,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley  is 
.'Hi  inches  and  the  belt  is  k  inch 
thick,  the  brake  arm  will  be 


1SJ  inches. 


I).  H.  I*.  = 


/X2X.U4Ui_ 


Then,  i 
and 

I>.  H.  V.  xrXp  X  n  =■  .001142  X  P  X 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  keep  the  pres- 
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To  compute  the  indicated  horsepower  from 
the  indicator  diagram,  the  average,  or  mean, 
height  of  the  diagram  must  be  found.  The 
easiest  ami  most  accurate  way  to  do  this  is 
to  get  the  area  of  the  diagram  by  means  of  a 
planirneter.  and  to  divide  this  area  by  the 
length  of  the  diagram.  A  planirneter  suit- 
able for  this  pur  post-  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
It  consists  of  two  arms  hinged  together  by  a 
pivot  joint  at j.  One  arm  carries  a  recording 
wheel  '/  which!  rolling  on  the  surface  to 
which  the  card  is  fastened,  while  the  outline 
of  the  diagram  is  being  traced  by  the  point 
k,  records  the  area  enclosed.  The  needle 
point  p  is  lixed  in  the  paj.>er  or  drawing 
board,  and  remains  stationary  during  the 
operation. 

The  indicator 
card  should  lie  fast- 
ened to  a  smooth 
t  a  b  1  e  or  drawing 
board  which  has 
been  p rev i  on  sly 
covered  with  a 
piece  of  heavy  un- 
glazed  pap  e  r  or 
cardboard.  The 
point  p  should  be 
placed  far  enough 
from  the  indicator 
card  to  enable  the  wheel  to  roll  on  the 
unglazed  pajK-r  without  touching  the  card, 
as  it  will  slip  if  rolled  over  a  smooth  surface. 
Now  set  the  zero  of  the  wheel  d  op|>osite 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  e.  Then,  with  the 
tracing   point   f  follow   the   line   of  the 


Fi<;.  10. 
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diagram  carefully,  moving  tin*  |>oint  in  the 
direction  of  tin- arrow  ,  and  stopping  exactly 
at  the  starting  point. 

The  arva  is  rvad  from  the  record  wln-cland 
vernier  as  follows:  Tin*  zero  of  the  vernier 
will  lie  opposite  a  eertain  point  on  the  wheel; 


Kl...  11 


if  it  hnp)>ens  to  l>e  exactly  opposite  one  of 
the  division  lines  on  the  wheel,  that  line 
gives  the  exact  area  in  tenths  of  a  square 
inch.  The  zero  of  the  vernier,  however, 
will  prohahly  he  hetween  two  of  the  ilivision 
lim-s  on  the  wheel,  in  which  case  write  down 
the  inches  and  tenths  that  are  to  the  left  of 
the  vernier  zero  and  add  a  third  figure— 
which  will  In-  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a 
square  inch— as  follows  :  Find  w  hich  one  of 
the  lines  of  the  vernier  is  exactly  opposite 
one  of  the  lines  on  the  w  heel  ;  then  the  line 
>•»  tin  nrnur  will  indicate  the  numlK-r  of 
hundredths  to  Ik-  added  to  the  reading 
already  ohtained  from  the  wheel.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  10 — the  reading 
from  the  wheel  l**ing  4.7  ami  that  on  the 
vernier  l>eiiig  3  hundredths,  making  4. 73 
stpiare  inches  altogether.  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  vernier  is  given  in  Home 
Sti-dy,  June,  lKlMi,  article  entitled  "The 
Vernier." 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  diagram, 
draw  two  lines  just  touching  the  diagram  at 
i^  extreme  limits,  and  j*er|>endicular  to  the 


Fl.i.  VI. 


atmospheric  line,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 
The  length  will  lx»  the  horizontal  distance  L 
l>etween  these  two  lines.  The  area  of  the 
diagram  divided  hy  the  length  gives  the 
mean  height,  or  mean  ordinate.  This  mean 
ordinate  multiplied  hy  the  scale  of  the  indi- 


cator  spring  gives  the  mean  effective  pressure, 
or  M.  K.  I\ 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  area  «  of  a 
certain  indicator  diagram  is  2.17  square 
inches,  the  length  2.0  inches,  and  the 
sesde  *  of  the  indicator  spring  120  jiounds. 
Then  the  mean  ordinate  is  equal  to 

"     2,7  74S- 
//  2.0 

and    M.  K.  1\     .74S  X  120  -  80.8  iMiunds  ; 
or,  more  directly, 

M.  K.  V.  -  '}  X  *  X  120  =  8.518  jK.unds. 

If  a  planimeter  is  not  availahle,  the  mean 
ordinate  may  he  ohtained  hy  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  It  is  not  as  accurate, 
however,  as  the  planimeter  method.  Divide 
the  diagram  horizontally  into  10  equal 
lengths,  and  at  the  center  of  each  length 
erect  a  pcrjicndicular  to  the  atmospheric  line. 
Take  a  long  strip  of  paper — the  end  only  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure—and  mark  oil 
the  distances  « i>,  <  <!,   etc..  as  shown  at 


Kir,.  U. 


n'  /»',  c'  <Y.  Divide  the  total  distance  from  a  to 
the  last  mark  made  hy  the  iiuiuImt  of  divi- 
sions— 10  in  this  case — and  it  will  give  the 
length  of  the  mean  onliuate.  For  instance, 
if  the  length  from  «' to  /' — the  last  mark  on 
the  strip — is  7.4H  inches  the  mean  ordinate 
will  Ik'  .74S  inches. 

The  ex jierimenter  will  frequently  run 
across  an  engine  making  a  diagram  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  13,  with  a  loop  enclosing 
the  atmospheric  line.  In  such  a  case  the 
area  of  the  small  loop  should  he  suhtracted 
from  that  of  the  larger  diagram,  U'fore  calcu- 
lating the  mean  ordinate. 

To  compute  the  I.  II.  P.,  the  following 
formula  is  used  : 

i  it  i»  _  /'/"" 

:i.t,(MX)' 

in  which 

/'=  M.  K.  I*. ; 

/  —  length  of  piston  stroke  in  feet  ; 
n  —  ami  of  piston  in  square  inches  ; 
tt  —  numher  of  explosions  per  minute. 
The  reader  is  asked  to  note  particularly  that 
the  symhol  n  does  not  stand  for  rtivhttiou* 
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jkt  minute,  as  in  tin*  similar  formula  for 
the  steam  engine,  but  for  ij^movK.  As 
in  the  calculations  for  the  I).  II.  P.— the 
dimensions  /  and  n  1  icing  the  same  for  all 
calculations— that  ]x»rtion  of  the  formula 
including  these  terms  may  he  computed  once 

for  all,  and  'J*/'  put  equal  to  a  constant  c 

*>«>,tH)0 

The  amount  of  gas  per  I.  II.  P.  is  found  by 
dividing  the  gas  consumed  j>er  hour  by  the 
number  of  I.  II.  P.  The  gas  jjer  I),  fl.  P. 
is  found  in  a  similar  manner,  dividing  the 
hourlv  consumption  bv  the  number  of 
D.  H.  P. 

The  mechanical  efficiency  is  equal  to  the 
D.  H.  P.  divided    by  the    1.  II.  P.,  or 

r  h  p  ■  ^  u'wa>,<  tnan  an<' 

written  either  as  an  efficiency  of,  say,  .87  or 
an  8"  per  cent. 

The  unit  of  measure  of  heat  is  the  Itrilish 
thmnal  twit,  usually  abbreviated  to  B.  T.  U. 
One  B.  T.  V.  is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water 
1  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  loss  due  to  frict  ion 
is  the  difference  between  the  I.  H.  P.  and 
D.  II.  P.  Thus.  I.  II.  P.  —  I).  II.  P.  =  the 
friction  loss,  in  horsepower.  The  heat  sup- 
plied by  the  gas  per  hour  is  the  heat  value 
of  1  cubic  foot  of  the  gas  in  B.  T.  V.  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  used  in 
1  hour ;  that  is,  if  the  heat  value  is  050 
B.  T.  IT.  jkt  ciibic  foot  and  the  hourly  gas 
consumption  50  cubic  feet,  the  heat  supplied 
to  the  engine  per  hour  is  050  X  50  -  32,500 
B.  T.  V. 

The  following  computation*  of  heat  wastes 
are  absolutely  necessary  only  when  making 
a  complete  thermal  analysis  of  the  engine. 
It  is  always  best  that  such  a  test  be  made 
under  the  direct  siqicrvision  of  a  competent 
engineer.  The  following  outline  is  given  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  sufficient 
insight  into  the  process  involved,  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  a  test  is 
desirable  in  any  specific  case. 

The  h»-at  absorlnnl  by  the  water-jacket  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  water  passed  through 
the  jacket  multiplied  by  the  tcmiM-rature 
range.  The  tcmjicraturc  range  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temjH-ratures  of  the  water 
when  it  enters  and  when  it  leaves  the  water- 
jacket.  For  instance,  if  the  tenqK-rature  of 
the  entering  water  is  50°  and  that  of  the 
escaping  water  is  1S0°,  then  the  temperature 
range  is  1*0°  50°  =  130°.  Then  if  the 
weight  of  water  passing  through  the  jacket 
in  1  hour  is  100  pounds,  the  heat  carried 
away  is  100  ;<  130  =  l.'I.OOO  B  T.  I*. 


To  determine  the  heat  carried  away  by  the 
exhaust  gases,  the  amount  of  heat  taken  up 
by  a  pound  of  gas  must  he  known,  and  also 
the  weight  of  the  gas  in  pounds  jkt  cubic 
foot.  The  amount  of  h«nt  taken  up  by  1 
|M»und  of  pis  is  called  its  qtrrijic  hmt.  Thus, 
if  thesjHM'itie  heat  is  .2,  1  pound  of  gas  would 
require  but  .2  B.  T.  L".  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture 1  degree  Fahrenheit.  City  gas  at  atmo- 
spheric temperature  and  pressure  weighs,  on 
the  average,  .04  jiound  jkt  cubic  f«*>t.  Air 
under  flic  same  conditions  weighs  .078  pound 
|>er  cubic  foot.  Air  has  a  sj>ecifie  hint  of . 2:1s  ; 
that  of  the  city  gas  inn  usually,  without 
serious  error,  be  taken  at  .22.  For  accurate 
observations  the  figures  must  l>e  determined 
for  the  particular  kind  of  gas  used.  These 
quantities  being  known,  the  weight  and  the 
specific  heat  of  the  mixture,  or  charge,  can 
be  calculated  quite  readily,  and  the  formula 
for  the  heat  i/ carried  awav  bv  exhaust  is  : 

H  =  Sy  iry  ,/Xtt-lK 
where  S—  specific  heat  of  the  mixture  ; 

tr  — ■.  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  the  gas, 

in  iM.mn.dH. 
7  =  quantity  of  the  mixture  exhausted 

I*r  hour,  in  cubic  feet  : 
T—  tenqierature   of  exhaust  ascer- 
tained by  pyrometer ; 
/  —  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  quantity    of  the   mixture  parsing 
through  the  exhaust  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston  by 
the  uuhiImt  of  explosions. 

The  heat  absorbed  in  work  ie  that  deliv- 
ered to  the  piston  in  1.  II.  P.  The  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  a  B.  T.  I*,  is  778  foot-pounds  ; 
hence,  as  a  horsuj>ower  is  the  capacity  to  do 
33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute,  the 
formula  for  transforming  the  I.  II.  P.  into 
n.  T.  U.  become* 

B  T  r  =  //•  P-  X  33,000  X  00 
778 

The  balance  of  heat  that  remains  after 
subtracting  the  sum  of  the  results  of  the 
above  three  calculations  from  the  heat  *uj>- 
plicd  by  the  gas  is  put  to  the  credit  of  radia- 
tion. 

The  thermal  elliciency  is  determined  by 
•  lividing  the  beat  absorlied  in  work  by  that 
supplied  by  the  gas.  The  result  is  usually 
written  as  a  jicnvntagc.  Where  two  engines 
are  to  be  compared,  this  result  is  the  only 
basis  of  eonqwirison  that  is  absolutely  fair 
and  reliable,  unless  both  engines  are  tested 
with  gas  of  the  same  hint  value.  The 
B.  T.  V.  jH'r  I.  II.  P.  is  equal  to 

B.  T.  V.  supplied  bv  the  tras  per  minute 
1.  H  P. 
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PaOPKHTIBX  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  ARITHMETICAL  PROFESSIONS. 


IT  IS  often  necessary  to  find  the  length  of 
a  rojH'  wound  around  a  conical  drum, 
such  a*  is  shown  in  Fig-  1  ;  and,  con- 
versely, knowing  the  length  that  the  rope 
must  have,  as  when  a  rope  is  needed  that 
will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  a  certain  well 
or  of  a  certain  shaft,  the  dimensions  of  the 
drum  must  he  so  made  that  the  required 
length  of  rope  may  be  wound  around  it. 

Let  the  drum  and  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  rope  be  given,  to  find  the  length  of  the 
ro|*\  In  all  practical  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
ro|K<  winds  very  gradually,  so  that  for  each 
turn,  as  B  C  I),  the  j>oint  at  the  beginning 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  turn  are  very  near 
each  other,  and  the  curve  BCD  may  be 
considered  as  practically  a  circle,  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  A  B.  The  problem,  then, 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  Given  a  conical 
drum  (known  in  geometry  as  a  nmiml  frux- 
tmn),  and  a  series   of  circular  sections 


Fio.  1. 

equally  distant  from  one  another,  to  find 
the  sum  of  the  circumferences  of  those  sec- 
tions. 

In  Fig.  2,  ABA'  B'  is  the  plan  of  the  drum, 
and  A  B,  n\  n„  n',  etc.  are  the 

plans  of  the  different  circles.  The  two 
buses  A  B  and  A'  Bf  of  the  drum,  and  its 
height  A  If  —  B  A',  are  supposed  to  be 
known,  as  well  as  the  number  of  circles  ;  their 
common  distance  apart  B  mi,  =  mi,  ///,  ~ 
»*,  i«„  etc.  is  not  required,  although  it  is 
easily  found  by  dividing  the  height  by  the 
numlier  of  circles  minus  1.  We  might  cal- 
culate each  of  the  diameters  »»,  »',,  «,  h',, 
etc.,  find  the  corresponding  circumferences, 
and  add  the  results  ;  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  do  this.  Let  A  B  —  D  be  the 
diameter  of  the  lower  base,  and  A'  B'  —  />' 
Vie  the  diameter  of  the  upjier  base  ;  let    <„  rt. 


etc.  be  the  lengths  of  the  various  circum- 
ferences, as  shown,  and  D,  />,,  />s,  etc.  their 
respective  diameters ;  also,  let  mi,  ii,  -f 
m\  n'j  =  x.  Then  will  ni.t  m,  4  mi',  u't  be 
equal  to  2  x,  mi,  h,  -f  m\  n\  Ik?  equal  to  3 .r, 
etc.,  and  we  mav  write  : 

I)l  =  J>+  X) 

Dt=D  +  2* ; 

/>,  =  />  +  ar  ; 

Dt  =  D  +  4x; 

Dj  =  D  +  5x; 

/>„  =  i>  4  iu  =  jy. 

Consequently, 

C  4  c,  +c,  \ V,  4  .  .  .  =  *D+*D1  +  -Dt 
+  *Da  +  ...  =  *D  +  *(D-i-x)  +  r{D  +  2x) 
4  ft  (  I>  4-  SUe |  .  .  .  .  =  it  [/)-(-  (Z>  +  x)  + 
L0  +  2*)  4  (/>4  3Lr)  4.  .  .  ].  (1) 

Here  again  we  might  easily  find  x,  and 
perform  the  operations  indicated ;  but  it 
will  I*-  readily  seen  that  if  the  number  of 
terms  inside  the  bracket  were  very  great 
— say  30  or  40 — the  operation 
would  be  too  tedious  and  there- 
would  l)e  many  liahilities  to 
error.  We  notice  that  each 
term  inside  the  bracket  is  formed 
from  the  preceding  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fixed  quantity  x. 
When,  as  in  this  case,  we  have 
a  succession  of  numbers  obtained 
from  one  another  according  to 
a  certain  law,  the  numbers  are  said  to  form 
a  iwtiV*. 

The  preceding  series  is  called  an  urilhmrti- 
rol  wriVn  or  arithmiliral  progrtivriim.  Before 
continuing  the  solution  of  our  problem,  we 
shall  study  the  general  properties  of  arith- 
metical progressions,  and  see  if  from  them  we 
can  derive  some  rule  by  which  the  work  of 
calculation  can  be  shortened. 

The  general  definition  of  an  arithmetical 
progression  is  this  :  a  succession  of  numlters 
each  of  which  is  formed  from  the  preceding 
by  the  (algebraic )  addition  of  a  constant 
quantity,  called  the  comnum  diffrmtiv,  or 
simply  the  diffrmtre,  of  the  progression.  The 
following  are  examples  : 

1       2      3       4       .')       15  etc. 

5       0     W     17     21     25  etc. 
72     65     58     51      44     157  etc. 
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In  the  first  of  th«*t*««  series,  the  common  dif- 
ference is  1  :  each  tenn  is  ohtaim-d  from  the 
prcivding  hy  the  addition  of  1 ;  in  the  second 
series,  the  difference  is  4;  ami  in  the  third, 
the  difference  is  7,  that  is,  eaeli  term  is 
obtained  from  the  preceding  by  the  algebraic 
addition  of  7. 

lx't  us  take  the  series. 

15  II  hi  21  2<i  .11       41  4li  etc, 

whose  difference  is  5.  and  study  some  of  its 
properties.  The  second  term  is  equal  to  <i 
plus  the  ditrerence  5.  that  is.  II  --K+.'i; 
the  third  term  is  Hi— 11  -j-  5  —  t j  "»  +  .">  — 
15  +  2X5;  the  third  tenn  is  21  =  hi I  —  5 .- 
15  \-  2  X  5  -  =  :{  X  •">,  etc.  We  s«v  that 
an>(  term  i*  nfiml  to  tit?  firxt  ti  nit  mlihil  to  tin 
proilmi  of  tin  <tijf)  i-'  iwi  \hj  th?  iiiuiiIm  r  of  ttriii* 
pnecdi  ntj  th?  Irrin  trhox?  iiilih  in  xniiijltt.  Thus, 
the  value  of  the  sixth  term  is  15  ^  5  X  5  —  -'$1 ; 
the  value  of  the  twentieth  tenn  would  he 
<i-^  lux •">-  loi. 

If  we  consider  a  certain  numher  of  terms, 
say  from  li  to  40.  or  nine  terms.  <i  and  4(i  are 


jr.*.. 


i  i.i.  2. 

called  the  *  >  mi*.  The  sum  of  0  and  4(i  is 
52;  the  sum  of  ll  and  41  is  52;  the  sum  of 
Hi  and  'M  is  52.  etc.  :  that  is,  th?  xlllll  of  (1111/ 
(iro  t?rmx  n/iiii/li/  ilixfuiif  from  tin  u1r?iii?x  ix 
muni  to  (lu  Minn  of  tin  uiniinx.  The  reason 
fortius  is  ohvious;  for  in  passing  from  »i  to 
11  we  add  •">  toii.  hut  in  |  Kissing  from  40  to 
41  we  subtract  5  from  40,  and  we  have 

11  -j-  41      (0+5}      (4«i     5)=fi  -  4li. 

Likewise, 

lli^  :Wi=(ll  +51  f  <41 
11      41  -  (i  -  40. 

The  next  thing  to  find  is  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  the  progression,  which  we  shall  call 
.V.  Writing  the  terms  of  the  progression  first 
in  theirnatur.il  order  and  then  in  an  inverted 
oriler,  and  adding,  we  get  the  following  : 

o  11  Hi  21  2(i  :'d  :;n  41  4<> 
4«i  41  :>fi  .51  2l»  21  Hi  11  ti 

((i-r 4«h  (ll  +41  >  t-dii  •  .iii)  i.2i 

This  sum  is  evidently  equal  to  2N,  and,  as 
all  the  numhers  inrln.led  hy  the  (>arcn  theses 
are  et|iial,  each  being  the  sum  of  two  tenn- 


equally  distant  from  the  extremes,  we  may 
write. 

2N  =  t ti  +  4<i )  +  ( (i     40)  +  Mi  —  40  i  — -  .  .  . 

=  «.»<'«  +  415)  : 
whence,  dividing  hoth  meniliers  hy  2, 
.,_!»(<!  •  415 1  _fi     4li  „ 
-  ~  ~     2  X 

Therefore,  tlw  xmu  of  th?  fi  rm*  of  mi  orith- 
lintiiyii  /mMjri  Mxioi,  in  ft/ital  to  tin  iinmi  of  tin 
i. it  rums  miiltijifinl  hij  tin  nunilxf  o  f  t?rmx. 

The  foregoing  results  are  l>ctter  exprcs><il 
by  means  of  general  fonnulas.  which  will 
enahle  us  to  solve  all  the  problems  that 
may  incur  relating  to  arithmetical  progres- 
sions. Let  o  and  /  Ih'  the  extremes  of  a 
progression,  d  the  common  difleremv.  ami 
/*  the  number  of  terms.  Then  the  terms  of 
the  progression  will  Ih- : 

n,  n  •  il,  a  f  2 il,  it  -  :\  'I,  etc. 
The  value  of  the  last  term  will  K« : 

I  —  a  -  i  a  —  1  i  //.         I  •_» ) 
Conversely,  if  the  last  tenn  is  known,  and 
also  the  difference  and  the  number  of  term-. 

the  first  term  is  found  from  i2> 

 7a'     by  transjiosing  : 

'i  =  /  —  i  a  —  1 )  il.      ( :i  i 
The  mean  of  the  extremes  i- 
.»  +  / 
2  ' 


therefore. 

.._<»-/»« 
2  » 
or,  since  /  =^  a  +  {„ 
v  _  ["  -t  <i  +  i  /'  —  1  W]f 


<4> 
11'', 


iu  ■   I  W 
2 


]»• 


We  may  now  n-turn  to  the  problem  of  the 
drum.  Keferring  to  formula  1 1  }.  and  denoting 
the  length  of  the  io|h-  by  J.,  we  have  : 

/.  n       t -  il>  +  s,  +  i/>  *  i?t  +  (  l>  j.  ;\ri  -  .  .] 

The  group-  inside  the  bracket  form  an 
arithmetical  progression  whose  first  term 
is  I),  whose  difference  is  r,  whose  nuudH-r 
of  terms  ih  7  (the  numl>er  of  circh>s>,  and 
wliose  last  term  is  If  [since  D'  -  A'  IV  = 
K  ll  -  (  A"  //'  II  A')  t=  J)  -  There- 
fore, bv  formula  (4), 

l>'  \  X7  _7j\I>-  I>'\ 
2  2 
If.  instead  of  7,  we  had  any  other  iuiiiiIht 
of  turn-,  say  n,  we  should  have 
_  -nf/>+  />') 
2 

or,  n  inembering  that  -  ^:».141(i,  nearlv. 
/.  =  1.5708  «(/)+  />'). 
It  must  be  understooil  that  this  is  onlv 
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an  approximate  formula ;  it  >jivt*»<  clow 
enough  n-sult*  whenever  the  number  of 
turn.-  is  very  great,  conqHU-cd  with  the 
height  of  the  drum,  or  when  tht'  grooves  for 
the  n»pe  an-  very  cIoh-  together. 

If  the  dnun,  instead  of  being  conical,  is 
cylindrical,  then  /)  =  />'  =  diameter  of  cylin- 
der, and  the  formula  for  the  length  of  the 
rope  liecomes 

L  =  :5.141H»  It. 
If  we  take  the  natural  numbers,  1.  1'.  :\,  4, 
."),  etc..  it  will  U-  noticed  that  they  form  an 
arithmetical  progression  whose  common 
dinVrence  is  1  and  whose  tirst  term  is  1. 
Let  it  U-  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  lirst 
a  terms,  that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers 
from  1  to  Here,  the  last  term  is  equal  to 
the  numlHT  of  terms  »»,  and  fonnula  I  4 )  gives 

i  1         M»M      .  ... 

.  +  «=     .,  • 


i 


f  :»-r4 


1  -f 


If.  for  instance,  n  —  7,  we  have  : 

U  •  7  i  -7 


._  UK. 


Fonnula  (tit  has  several  useful  applica- 
tions, one  of  them  »H-ing  to  the  counting  of 


Ki<i.  :i. 

elongated  cannon  projectiles.  These  pro- 
jectile* an>  of  cin-ular  cross-section,  and  are 
usually  airranged  in  piles  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal rows,  each  row  having  one  nion-  pro- 
jeetile  than  the  one  immediately  aliove  it 
is«v  Fig.  '•>}.  When  the  pile  is  complete, 
there  is  one  projectile  at  the  top,  two  in  the 
next  row.  thn-e  in  the  next,  etc.,  so  that 
each  projectile  n-*ts  on  two  others  under  it. 
Evidently,  the  hottom  row  contains  as  many 
projectiles  as  then'  an-  rows  (counting  tin- 
top  projectile  as  4ine  row),  and,  as  the  num- 
lier of  pnijectiles  in  the  successive  rows  is 
1,  2.  ."I,  4,  etc.,  the  total  numlier  is  found  by 
counting  the  nund>er  of  shot  in  the  bottom 
row  (which  is  the  value  of  /*).  and  using 
fonnula  («').    In  Fi^'-  <i  there  are  !.'{  projec- 


tile* in  the  bottom  row  ;  therefon-.  the  total 
numlier  of  projectiles  is, 

(1  +  i:n  x  i:i  =  ,u 

If  some  of  the  pmjcctiles  have  been 
lvmoved  from  the  top  of  the  pile,  the  remain- 
ing number  of  rows  is  equal  to  1  plus  the 
ditlcrence  between  the  lower  and  the  np|K-r 
row.  The  extremes  of  the  progression  an-, 
then,  the  number  of  projectiles  in  the  upper 
uml  in  the  lower  row,  respectively,  and  the 
total  numlier  is  found  by  formula  14  \.  Thus, 
if  the  bottom  row  contains  :V»  projectiles, 
and  the  up|ier  one  7.  we  have  <■*  —  1  —  :>'■>  - 
7  =  U5».  and 

>v=(7-r:t>)X-J!»  ._  21  x  a,  =  m, 

A  great  many  of  the  practical  rules  and 
formulas  use.  1  in  engineering  an-  derived  by 
means  of  the  ditlen-ntial  and  integral  calcu- 
lus; yet  there  are  few  of  them  that  cannot 
Ik-  derived  by  algebraic  methods,  which, 
although  a  little  longer  than  the  methods 
of  the  calculus,  are  comparatively  simple. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Wcis- 
hach's  Tluiii'ttintl  Mirhanirn,  a  standard  and 
exhaustive  work,  in  which  the  higher  mathe- 
matics an-  seldom  employed.  For  the 
understanding  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  a 
knowledge  of  the  pro|>crties  -md  formulas 
of  progn-ssions  is  of  gn-at  value. 

A  problem  that  frequently  occurs  in  ele- 
mentary mathematical  mechanics  is  this: 
To  jind  tfit  hum  of  tin  nfjiKirm  of  a  nrtniii  ihiih- 
h,r  of  term*  of  thr  *-/•»'.*  I.  2.  :5,  4,  ~>,  etc.,  say 
the  sum  of  the  squaivs  of  the  terms  from 
1  to  ».. 

From  the  well  known  rules  for  cubing  a 

binomial,  we  have  : 

v  -=  l 
=  ,i  +         i  +    .- i 

:t4  -  a  -=  l  -;tx;'+:i  /  2»  -f  il 
*'  ^(|  +  :ti:l  i  +  •  :t  +  :i  x  :P  +  :»« 
,V  =nl  -  -ij*  -,  1  ■  :!XH-.X4;  +  i 


„^[1  .  ,„  ■  ti]:'  =  I  -:»(«-  l>+  Mii  -  iv-  -  if.  -  u  . 

Adding  these  iN|ualitii-s  by  columns,  and 
noticing  that  the  terms  in  the  last  column 
cancel  aill  the  terms  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  equation,  except  the  last,  we  get 
/,'    i  x  «  •      -  •-'  +  :?  r  ...  -fin  -  l)] 
+  .([i--r^  f  :».*  +  ...  -  ...  ir-]. 

The  expression   in   the  first   bracket  is 

equal  to  ""'J  '  '  [fonnula  Hit],  and  that 

in  the  s«vond  bnicket  is  the  sum  of  the 
squan-s  of  all  the  terms  but  the  last.  There- 
fore, if  we  call  .S,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
all  the  terms,  the  preceding  equation  may 
lie  written  : 
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Formulas  may  also  be  found  fur  the 
sum  of  any  other  |>owers  of  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetical  progression;  but  they 
art-  not  of  so  much  value  as  formula  (7). 
The  applications  of  the  latter  formula  are 
numerous  :  anions  the  mechanical  problems 
solved  by  it  we  may  mention  the  determina- 
tion of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sec- 
tion, ami,  among  purely  mathematical  prob- 
lem?-, the  determination  of  the  area  of  a 
parabola. 
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,  '.\  n{  n  —  1) 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  transposing, 
is  8,  -  tot  +  6n»  —  2»  —  Sn{n  -  1 ) 
=  2n*  -f  3m1  +  n 
=  2m»  -r  2n*  -f  n*  +  « 

=  2M,(n  +  l)-j-M(n-r-l) 
=  m(h  + l)(2n  -  l  . 
and,  finally. 

.Sl=l,T2fT3lT.  .  .  +  M« 

«(«  •  1)  <2m  -1) 

t;        •  {,) 


IT  OFTEN  hap|*-ns  that  the  outside  of  a 
machine,  or  jwrt  of  a  machine,  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  com  (tared  with  the  inside. 
Hollow  pieces,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  by  external  views  alone,  are  fre- 
quently used.  Theramof  a  hydraulic  jack — 
represented  in  Fig.  1 — affords  an  example  of 
such  a  piece.  Externally,  it  is  simple 
enough,  but  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks. 


dirUlrtt,  while  the  "section  on  liner  y"  is 
the  projection  on  plate  Z  of  the  exposed 
interior  of  the  easting.  The  expression 
tertian  on  liiw  x  y  means  that  the  drafts- 
man, when  making  that  view,  imagined 
that  the  part  of  the  ram  between  lus  eye 
and  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  xy, 
was  removed,  so  that  he  could  see  the 
shajie  of  the  inside  of  the  casting.  The 


Section  on  Unt  r  . 


Fi(i. 
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Fig.  2  is  a  mechani- 
cal drawing  of  it, 
and  Fig.  3  makes 
clear  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  two 
views  in  the  me- 
chanical drawing.  It  does  not  require  a  very 
powerful  imagination  to  suppose  the  ram 
divided  in  halves  through  its  center  line, 
and  one-half  removed  so  :is  to  expose  the 
inside  to  view.  This  done,  the  "plan"  in 
Fig.  2  is  seen  to  correspond  with  the  pro- 
jection on  the  top  plate  .V.  bffort  tl»  j>"->  i$ 


ia 


imaginary   plane    {Missing   through  x  y 
called   a  rutting  jtlunt'. 

The  parallel  inclined  lines  on  the  si-ctional 
view  are  calle*  1  .*>  <i><»i  lint*,  and  are  never  used 
except  to  indicate  that  the  metal  so  shaded 
lies  in  the  path  of  an  imaginary  cutting  plane. 

Sometimes  the  shajH*  of  the  inside  of  a 
hollow  piece  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  sectional  view.  The  hollow  cylin- 
der shown  in  Fig.  4  is  an  example  of  such  a 
piece.  Here  the  hroken  lines  show  the 
shape  of  the  inside  with  suflicient  clearness, 
representing  what  inm/il  lie  seen  if  a  cutting 


*Hftjun  in  thf  Mmj  yumttr. 
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|.lan«>  wen-  used  ami  the  interior  exposed 
to  view. 

In  mechanical  drawing,  broken  or  dotted 
lines  are  also  used  to  indicate  out  lines  that 
would  be  visible  if  the  piece  represented 
were  transparent,  an<l  as  center  lines,  dimen- 
sion and  pri)jei'ti' in  lints,  etc. 
Kit'.  ')  should  make  tlie-r  points 
.  ].-ur. 

Tin  iseof  mir  readers  \\  In  >  have 
followed  this  article  sim-r  its 
<  ■itnim  iK  'fluent   in  t  li  e    M  a  y 
number  dmuld  now  feel  rapaM 
«if  reading  with  intelligence  any 


three  views  of  a  eomplete  machine;  and 
we  have  only  to  shut  up  the  views,  in  Fig.  8, 
as  indicated  in  the  two  views  (a)  and  (h)  of 
Fig.  9,  to  tind  that  the  original  alphabet,  as 
we  have  called  it,  remains  undisturbed.  The 
grouping  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  not  only  allow- 


Flc;.  .">. 

ordinary  mechanical  drawing,  if  the  views 
are  arranged  as  we  have  described  them. 
As,  however,  this  arrangement  of  the  views 
—this  strictly  orthodox  arrangement— is  sub- 
ject to  modifications,  we  wish,  now,  to  say 
something  about  the  various  methods  that 
are  in  vogue  in  this  country  of  grouping  the 
several  views  on  the  drawing.  In  order  to 
simplify  our  illustrations,  we  will  deal  with 
the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  slight 
modification  of  the  one  ex- 
plained last  month  as  circu- 
lar in  plan,  square  in  side 
view,  and  triangular  in  end 
view. 

Many  draftsmen,  instead 
of  arranging  the  three  views 
in  the  strictly  orthodox  man- 
group  them  as  in  Fig. 8.  Now, 
then>  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at  this 
arrangement.  It  is  quite  allowable,  and  is 
done  to  get  the  side  view  and  end  view  u\*m 
the  same  ground  line  a  h — upright  before  the 
reader,  as  it  wen' — and  is  often  preferable 
to  the  strictly  correct  method  of  Fig.  7, 
especially   when'  the  drawing  represents 


v-1 
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ner  of  Fig. 


able,  but  correct  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  rather 
foolish  arrangement  :  it  means  that  the 
draftsman  made  use  of  the  side  view  of  the 
object,  from 
which  to  pro- 
ject the  plan  and 
end  view,  and 
the  plan  be- 
comes no  true 
plan,  but  a  view 
from  l>eneath  ; 
for  this  reason 
the  arrangement 
is  undesirable. 
Sometimes 
draftsmen  group 
t  h  e  v  i  e  w  s  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
11.  This  ar- 
rangement, 
though  f  r  e - 
q  n  en  1 1  y  m  et 
with,  is  far  from 
being  orthodox  ; 
here  the  cud 
view  is  a  projection  from  the  side  view,  and 
represents  the  end  nearest  to  it  ;  to  be  con- 
sistent, therefore,  the  plan  '»  should  represent 
the  muter  side  of  the  piece  and  not  the  top 
side,  as  shown.  However,  the  man  who 
understands  the  alpha)  »ct  and  language  of 


u 


Kk..  s. 
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mechanical  drawing  inn  make  allowance  for 
errors  <»f  this  kind,  just  as  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  containing  the  won!  *h{»  understands 
that  the  writer  made  a  mistake  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  really 
meant  */<>•/*.  In  fart,  so  long  as  the  views  arc 
marke«l  '•plan."  " side  view,''  etc..  no  intel- 


I"K..  '.». 

ligent  reader  should  tind  any  ditiirulty  in 
understanding  what  the  draftsman  meant. 

Before  concluding,  we  wish  to  warn  every 
l>eginner  against  resorting  to  the  trirk  of 
folding  a  drawing  plate  in  any  way— as  in 
Fig.  !>,  for  instaure— under  the  impression 
that  this  hel|»s  him  to  read  the  drawing 
correctly.  If  the  views  hap|ten  to  he 
arranged  as  in  Fiji.  4,  it  won't  do  any 
harm — in  fart,  the  beginner  may  think  that 
it  really  helps  him  ;  hut  if  they  are  arranged 
in  any  other  manner  it  will  falsify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  drawing  or  make  it  abso- 
lutely nnnsensiral,  so  that  he  will  he  unahle 
to  make  either  head  or  tail  of  it. 

First  of  all  find  out,  from  an  examination 
of  the  views,  in  what  direction  the  draftsman 
imagined  he  was  looking  at  the  object  when 
he  made  the  view  you  are  reading.  If  the 
views  are  groti|>cd  as  in  Fig.  11 — and  this 


arrangement   is  used 


"D»l  »TUO 
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exclusively  in  some 
drafting  rooms,  be- 
cause it  leaves  the 
right-hand  corner 
of  the  sheet  open 
for  the  title,  and  for 
a  n  y  w  r  i  1 1  e  n  in- 
structions which 
the  draftsman  may 
r  J  wish  to  put  mi  the 

drawing  — make  a 
mental  note  of  the 
fact  that,  as  in  Fig. 
TJ.  view  .1  is  a  side  view,  that  view  It  is  the 
plan  as  seen  when  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  ./,  and  that  view  <'  is  the  end 
view  as  seen  when  looking  in  thcdircctioii  of 
the  arrow  ;/. 

Here  the  reader  will  perhaps  say,  "  If  this 
is  so,  what  is  the  use  of  the  '  glass-caw  busi- 
ness' that  so  murh  has  been  said  about?" 
If  he  diK-s.  let  him  read  the  first  parts  of 
this  article  again  and  digest  them  more 
thoroughly.    The  glass  case  should  enable 


r 
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the  lieginner  to  understand  what  a  iiicchuu- 
ical  ilrawing  if,  what  a  fnojuiiou  is,  what  a 
xittt  vinr  is.  what  an  rntl  rim  is,  and  what  a 
ftii'muiil  rim-  is;  in  fart  what  <tmi  kind  of  a 
view  is  and  really  means.  When  he  has 
absorbed  these  ideas,  he  has  no  further  use 
for  tlx-  glass  case ;  he  doesn't  need  it  :  he 
should  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  a  novice,  but 
ready  ami  able  to  read  any  mechanical  draw- 
ing— no  matter  how  the  views  are  arranged, 
or  how  many  sectional  or  s|>ecial  views  there 
are  of  the  piece  or  machine  represented. 

We  hinted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article — hi  the  May  number — that  the  ability 
to  read  a  mechanical  drawing  is  a  necessity 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

We  did  not  mean  by  this  that  most  of 
them  have  frequent  <«casion  to  n,>rL-  from 
drawings,  there 
In-ing  many  other 
ways  in  which 
those  w  h  o  rii  u 
mid  a  mechanical 
drawing  are  far 
a  li  ea  d  of  those 
who  can  not— in 
the  l  ea  d  i  ng  of 
technical  litera- 
tim-, for  instance; 
whether  in  the 
f  o  r  in  of  text- 
bo  o  k  s  .  educa- 
tional magazines, 
or  trade  journals. 
In  all  of  them  the 
mechanical  draw- 
ing is  frequently 
used  and  is  often 
far  more  neces- 
sary t  h  a  n  t  h  e 
acco  m  p  a  n  y  i  n  g 
few  words  of  ex- 
planation ;  while 
even  the  daily  paj»crs  contain  plans  ami  s«t- 
tional  views,  etc..  of  the  latest  inventions  of 
|M)pular  interest. 

Again  the  man  who  understands  this  uni- 
versal language  of  lines,  is  able  after  examin- 
ing a  structure  of  any  kind,  to  carry  away  a 
clear  idea  of  its  proportions  and  must  ruction, 
because  he  involuntarily  forms  a  mental 
picture  of  the  several  views  of  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Riuifimj  a  language  leads 
naturally  to  m-ilim/  it.  and  the  use  of  drafting 
instruments  beconu-s  a  matter  of  mere  detail ; 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  T  square,  triangle, 
roiiqiasses,  and  ]H-ncil  being  soon  acquired  by 
any  one  who  will  but  stick  to  that  well  know  n 
mad  to  "  handiness"— |«itient  prartire. 
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Thk  Oi  TKiT— Tm:  I>\uk  Room— A  Home-Mmie  Lamp— Tiik  Pkvki.oi-ku. 


SHALL  endeavor  to  discuss  this 
V\  subject  in  such  a  manner  I  lint  a  per- 
son entirely  ignorant  of  hoth  the 
theoretical  and  tin-  practical  Mill'  of  photog- 
raphy may  find  here  helpful  suggest i< »ns 
and  directions.  AW  shall  not  try  to  lie 
"  scientific,"  hut  to  clearly  describe  methods 
<>f  producing  good  photographs  at  the  least 
possihle  exjiense  ami  hy  making  use  of  sueh 
resources  as  the  average  amateur  has  at  hand 
or  ran  easily  proeure. 

In  purchasing  a  eamera,  it  is  well  to  hear 
in  mind  that  the  more  nearly  it  approaches 
that  whieh  the  professional  photographer 
uses,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  siieeee<L  The 
amateur  who  starts  out  with  a  hlaek  hox 
under  his  arm  and  a  hook  of  directions  in 
his  pot'ket.  exerting  to  get  tine  results  hy 
punting  the  said  hox  at  an  object  and  then 
pushing  a  hutton,  will  prolwhly  be  disap- 
|>ointcd  in  the  majority  of  cases.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  guesswork  connected 
with  one  of  these  maehine  eameras.  Many 
of  them  have  no  other  means  of  focusing  than 
a  graduated  scale  and  an  indicator  on  the 
outside  of  the  hox.  We  an'  told  that,  if  an 
ohjeet  is  KM)  feet  away,  the  indicator  should 
W  placed  at  the  |H.int  marked  "  UK)"  on  the 
scale,  and  that  a  sharp  picture  will  then  Ik- 
obtained.  Rut,  as  it  requires  long  practice 
to  aeeurately  estimate  the  distance  of  an 
ohjeet  ;  many  of  our  pictures  will  In-  "out  of 
ft* -us."  Again,  although  sueh  cameras  are 
provided  with  "tinders"  to  locate  the  view 
or  intake  cast  on  the  sensitive  surface,  yet 
many  an  otherwise  good  negative  is  spoiled 
heeause  only  Imlf  the  ohjeet  desired  is  on  its 
surface. 

Hot h  of  these  difficulties  may  lie  ohviated 
hy  purchasing  a  camera  which  has  a  ground 
glass  for  fonising.  With  this  we  can  locate 
the  view  just  as  we  want  it  on  the  finished 
picture,  and  focus  sharply  without  regard  to 
the  matter  of  distance — or,  rather,  our  jmhj- 
nirut  of  distance.  The  ground  glass  is  also  a 
great  aid  in  determining  the  length  of  time 
of  the  cxjHisure.  Hy  noticing  the  compara- 
tive dimness  or  hrilliancy  of  the  image  on 
the  glass,  we  are  soon  ahle  to  judge  accurately 
the  necessary  length  of  cxjiosure. 


Sensitize!  celluloid  tilms  are  very  con- 
venient for  some  purposes,  hut  they  are 
difficult  to  handle  while  developing  and 
printing:  good  dry  plates  will  he  found  much 
more  satisfactory. 

To  sum  up:  We  advise  the  purchase 
of  a  folding  camera,  capahle  of  carrying 
one  or  several  douhle  4-inch  X  Vinch  plate- 
holders,  and  furnished  with  a  good  achro- 
matic lens,  ground  glass  for  focusing,  movahle 
diaphragms,  and  a  shutter  that  can  lie  used 
fori n>t h  time  and  instantaneous  exposures. 

A  good  camera  answering  to  the  above 
description  is  listed  at  $10.00,  hut  can  he 
hought  in  most  places  at  a  discount  of  l"»  |ht 
cent.,  making  the  net  price  *S.~)0. 

A  tripod  for  sup|>orting  the  camera  is 
necessary  for  some  classes  of  work,  hut  the 
economical  amateur  can  get  along  very  well 
if  he  exercises  a  little  ingenuity  ami  uses 
some  availahle  support,  such  :is  a  hox,  chair, 
or  fence  post. 

Dry  plates  are  sold  in  hoxes  of  one  dozen, 
ranging  in  price  from  40  to  tiO  cents  \*<r  hox 
of  the  4-inch  hy  .Vinch  size.  It  pays  to  get 
good  plates,  as  the  loss  of  one  negative 
through  the  use  of  an  inferior  plate  amounts 
to  much  more  than  the  extra  price  jht  dozen 
of  go«xl  ones.  The  hox  containing  the  plates 
must  not  he  opened  outside  of  the  dark  room. 

The  following  chemicals  will  he  necessary  : 
f  oz.  pyrogallic  acid  $0.:i"> 
1  lh.  sulphite  soda  (crystals)  .1"> 
1  lh.  carbonate  soda  (crystals)  .10 
1  lh.  hyposulphite  soda  .(>•"> 
A  dilution  of  hromiile  of  ammonia  .10 

Two  trays  an*  needed:  a  developing  tray 
of  hard  ruhlier — large  enough  to  hold  one 
plate — and  an  earthenware  tray  for  "  fixing," 
large  enough  to  hold  two  or  more  plates. 
Both  trays  might  he  of  the  same  material, 
hut  it  is  better  to  have  them  as  suggested,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  |Missihility  of  mistaking 
one  for  the  other.  If  they  are  alike,  lahel 
one  "Hypo."  and  the  other  "I'ym." 
Always  use  the  pyro  tray  for  developing,  and 
the  other  for  fixing. 

Two  glass  "graduates"  will  Ik*  necessary, 
one  having  a  capacity  of  4  fluid  ounces  and 
the  other,  1  fluid  ounce. 
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The  lamp  for  the  ilark  room  may  be  either 
bought  or  made.  Do  not  buy  a  lamp  with  a 
single  plate  of  ml  glass  in  front.  It  should 
have  an  oninge-eolored  plate  back  of  the 
red  ;  the  light  then  transmitted  is  more 
ggroCftble  to  the  eyes,  and  is  not  likely  to 
"  fog  the  plate."  A  good  lamp  is  rather 
exjiensive  to  buy,  so  we  may  save  money  by 
making  one. 

Procure  a  wooden  box  with  a  sliding 
cover,  such  as  is  used  to  hold  school  crayons. 
Kemove  the  cover,  and  cut  the  tongue  away 
from  each  side  so  that  it  will  lit  snugly  inside 
the  tax  ;  then  cut  on"  a  piece  about  one  inch 
shorter  than  the  depth  of  the  box,  as  shown 
at  «,  Figs.  1  and  2.    Next  cut  two  strips  of 


down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  at 
Fig.  4  ;  this  prevents  the  esi  ajH-  of  any 
reflected  rays  of  light. 

In  the  top  of  the  Im>x  cut  a  round  hole  c  to 
tit  a  small  tin  cam  from  which  the  ends  have 
been  removed,  as  at  ;/  in  the  figures.  Then 
line  the  under  side  of  the  top  with  tin,  leav- 
ing an  opening  under  the  hole  just  made, 
and  bend  the  cover  of  a  large  can  so  that 
when  placed  over  the  chimney  g  the  opening 
is  but  partially  closed.  For  the  candle 
holder,  cut  ami  tand  a  piece  of  tin  as  shown 
at  / in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  front  of  the  box 
consists  of  a  plain  sheet  of  glass,  ujhui  which 
is  pasted  a  piece  of  the  ruby  cloth  already 
mentioned. 


Fio.  l. 


Flu.  J. 


stout  black  or  dark -ml  paper  }  inch 
wide  and  1  inch  shorter  than  the 
inside  width  of  the  box,  and  crease 
them  as  indinited  in  Fig.  3,  making 
the  short  leg  \  inch  long,  and  glue 
them — along  this  i-inch  leg.  «»s  at  l> 
in  Figs.  1  and  2 — across  the  under 
side  of  what  may  now  be  called  the  *hflf  a, 
letting  one  strip  reach  to  the  right-hand  edge 
and  the  other  to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the 
shelf ;  thus  the  J-inch  leg  of  each  strip  will 
hang  vertically  downward.  Now  nail  the 
shelf  to  within  4  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  keeping  the  rear  edge  far  enough  from 
the  back  of  the  box  to  insure  a  good  supply 
of  air  to  the  Hamc,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf  projects  slightly,  as 
shown,  (due  a  piece  of  ruby  cloth — which 
Can  be  purchased  at  any  photographic  supply 
st on — to  the  pn>jecting  edge,  letting  it  hang 
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Flo.  4. 

This  lantern  will  give  a  safe,  steady 
light,  ami  will  not  warm  a  dark  nwni 
nearly  as  much  as  will  a  kerosene 
lamp.  Make  all  the  joints  good, 
so  that  no  white  light  can  escape. 
Do  not  use  wax  candles,  as  they 
soften  and  tip  over  as  soon  as  the 
tax  becomes  warm.  A  lamp  made  aeconl- 
ing  to  these  instructions  is  the  only  one  the 
writer  has  ever  used,  and  it  gives  go.nl  satis- 
faction. 

A  nick  for  drying  platea  is  very  convenient, 
and  can  be  taught  for  a  few  cents. 

Having  procured  an  outtit.it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  cam- 
on  the  chemical  nj»enitions  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  photograph.  Since,  in  many 
of  these  operations,  white  light  or  light  hav- 
ing actinic  or  chemical  niys  would  be  ruinous, 
it  i-;  mvessarv  to  have  a   "dark  room." 
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While  it  is  |  Kiwi  Me.  ut  night,  to  make  line  of 
an  ordinary  room,  it  is  much  ln-tter  to 
arrange  ji  closet  for  the  purpose.  In  Fig.  ."» 
is  shown  a  way  of  plat  xwjl  some  shelves  in  a 
closet,  which  will  in-  found  convenient  ami 
economical  of  space.  In  the  writer's  dark 
room  the  two  middle  shelves  were  the  sides 
of  a  box  that  happened  to  be  just  the  width 
■  >f  the  closet.  It  was  merely  raised  to  the 
pro|M'r  height  ami  nailed  against  the  wall. 
The  top  shelf  is  for  the  "Irving  rack,  unex- 
posed plates,  an<l  extra  chemicals.  The  mid* 
die  shelf  holds  the  lamp,  developing  tray, 
graduates,  and  chemicals  used  while  develop- 
ing.   The  tray  containing  the  fixing  solution 


Km.. 


and  a  dish  of  water  occupy  the  lower  shelf. 
The  dark  room  must  l>e  afuutltttt I;/  dark.  It 
should  he  tested  by  stepping  inside  and 
closing  the  door — the  red  light  l>eing  out. 
At  first  it  may  ap|>ear  quite  dark,  hut  soon  a 
beam  of  liirht  will  In-  seen  streaming  in  at 
the  keyhole,  another  under  the  door,  and 
half  a  dozen  others  through  various  crevices. 
These  openings  must  all  be  stopped  up.  A 
strip  of  cloth  tacked  on  around  the  edge  of 
the  door  will  usually  suffice  to  stop  liirht 
coming  in  there.  The  key  will  prohahly 
stop  up  the  keyhole,  ami  should  Ix*  on  the 
iiuide  of  the  door.    Always  lock  yourself  in, 

I  T>i  >*■  nmtinunt.  i 


and  avoid  the  disastrous  confluences  of  a 
sudden  flood  of  daylight,  as  some  member 
of  the  family  rushes  in  after  his  l>est  coat. 
Your  plates  and  chemicals  should  I**  kept  in 
this  r<»otn  if  its  temperature  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  00°  Fahrenheit.  If  your  devel- 
oper >rets  too  cool,  it  will  not  act  ;  if  too 
warm,  it  will  foy  the  plate. 

As  soon  as  the  dark  room  is  arranged,  the 
amateur  is  jrenerally  very  impatient  to  load 
the  plate-holder  and  proceed  to  "take  a 
picture."  But,  as  the  developer  should  stand 
a  while  In'fore  l>eiiig  used,  it  is  tiest  to  pre- 
pare the  pro|NT  solutions  and  have  all  in 
readiness  to  develop  the  excised  plate, 

To  contain  the  solutions  two 
hottles  will  1h*  needed,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  alnntt  ounces 
of  water,  one  dark-colonel  bittle 
i  preferably  dark  brown),  and  a 
small  bottle  for  the  hromide  of 
ammonia.  Into  one  hottlc  pour 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite  of  soda,  that  is.  water 
which  holds  in  solution  all  of  the 
hypo  that  it  can  dissolve.  Lahel 
this  bottle  "Hypo."  None  of 
this  solution  must  ever  heeome 
mixed  with  the  developer  as  it 
would  sjioil  the  latter,  and  after 
handling  it  or  its  solution,  the 
hands  should  l>e  thoroughly 
cleans*  -d. 

For  the  developer  two  solu- 
tions are  nettled,  as  follows  : 

FYSO  SOLITION. 

Water  (u*  pure  an  can  be  had  < 

it  fluid  outlet*. 
Pyropillic  acid  |  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid  J  or  \i  drops. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  not  neces- 
sary, hut  it  is  vroml. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  is  a  cotton- 
like js)wder  put  up  in  tin  cans 
of  1  ounce  each.  Pour  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
water  into  the  graduate  and  stir  the  acid 
into  that,  as  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  into  the 
l>ottle  in  a  dry  form.  Put  this  solution  in 
the  hrown  bottle  and  lahel  "  Pyro." 

SODA  MIXTION. 

Water  SDOUBCei 
Sulphite  vtda  t  crystal*  i        I ounce 
<  'arlioiiatc  nkU  i  crystals  i        )  ounce. 
Put  in  a  large  bottle  and  lahel  "Soda." 
The  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonia  can 
be  had  at  the  drug  store. 

The  developer  must  not  be  mixed  until  it 

is  to  In-  used,  as  it  will  not  keep  when 
mixed. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Mm.  Frederic  R.  Honey. 
Spain  ani>  Ci  h\. 


THE  relationship  between  Spain  and  her 
island  possessions  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Pico,  as  mother  country  ami  colonies, 
dates  hack  almost  to  the  discovery  of  Ameriea. 
No  other  s|tot  of  hnul.  discovered  and  colo- 
nized in  this  western  world,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  its  original  Kuro|K'nn  possessor,  and 
these  islands  are  the  sole  remnants  left  to 
Sjuiin  of  the  magnificent  Ameriean  empire 
over  which  her  Hay  onee  waved,  far  exceed- 
ing in  extent  that  of  Home  in  the  past,  and 
almost  equaling  that  of  (ireat  Britain  at  the 
present  day. 

C'ulwi  was  discovered  by  ( 'liristopher  Co- 
lumlius  in  the  course  of  ins  lirst  voyage  to 
the  West  Indic-s,  on  October  L'7th]  14i»2 ; 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  gmit  navi- 
gator believed  that  the  island,  which  he 
described  as  "the  goodliest  land  that  eye 
ever  saw,"  wais  part  of  the  western  continent. 
It  was  left  for  his  son,  I>icgo  Columbus,  to 
found  a  colony  in  Cuba,  which  has  In-en 
held  ever  since  as  a  Spanish  possession,  and 
is  pnuid I v  called  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles, 
the  Ever  Faithful  Isle. 

Like  most  of  the  gmit  enterprises  which 
the  world  ha*  seen,  the  maritime  discoveries 
of  the  loth  and  loth  centuries  wen-  not  the 
result  of  a  mere  love  of  adventure  or  the 
pursuit  of  an  idea — they  owed  their  origin  to 
the  need  for  an  exjiansiou  of  trade  and  com- 
ment*. At  the  end  of  the  loth  century  the 
Turks  controlled  the  Levant,  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediternmcan.  They  interfered  with 
the  »ui«sage  of  vessels  in  then'  waters,  ami 
thus  blocked  the  road  towanls  the  shortest 
land  route  to  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  the 
riches  of  the  East.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whose  geographical  position  inclined  their 
inhabitants  to  maritime  enterprises,  sought 
for  freer  access  to  the  countries  which  were 
regarded  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  riches. 
The  Portuguese  sailed  southward,  ami  event- 
ually castwanl,  rounding  the  south  of  Africa, 
and  thus  reached  their  goal  by  traveling  in 
tin-  familiar  dinction.  Cndcr  the  auspices 
of  Spain  sailed  the  man  of  genius  who  hail 
already  c-onceived  of  the  world  as  a  sphere, 
and  who  proposed  to  approach  the  Indies 
ami  Cathay  f  or  China  )  from  the  other  side  ; 


and  the  success  of  his  experiment  revolution- 
ized the  Old  World. 

Free  tmde  was  not  yet  dreamed  of— the 
doctrine  of  "  the  ojtendoor"  (as  yet  m-eived 
by  many  with  sc  ant  favor  )  is  a  product  of 
the  imh  century —and,  as  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  others  would  follow  in  the  track 
of  the  man  who  had  thus  showed  the  way  to 
new  sources  of  wealth,  stc|>s  were  taken  to 
secim*  to  the  res|nrtive  nations  the  exclusive 
advantages,  of  their  discoveries.  In  those 
days  it  Mas  claimed  that  the  pope  had  sov- 
ereignty over  all  heathen  lands,  and  could 
dispc»se  of  them  at  his  will.  An  imaginary 
line  was  drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Pole,  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  decrees 
wen*  granted  by  Po|k-  Alexander  VI  by 
which  all  seas  and  lands.  discoven*d  or  to  In- 
discoven-d,  to  the  east  of  the  line  should  l>c 
the  proiHTty  of  Portugal,  and  those  to  the 
west  of  the  line  should  ik>  the  proj»ertv  of 
S|»ain.  A  very  neat  and  simple  method  of 
disposing  of  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surfac-e. 

Spain  thus  came  into  nominal  i>ossession 
of  ail  North  and  South  America,  except  a 
j«irt  of  Brazil,  which  was  within  the  hundn-d- 
league  limit.  Over  a  very  large  portion  of 
this  vast  territory  she  established  some  degree 
of  authority,  and  the  extent  of  her  empire  is 
proved  by  the  wide  limits  within  which  the 
Spanish  language  is  sj>oken  today.  Thnmgh 
the  whole  of  South  and  Central  America, 
from  Patagonia  to  Mexico,  except  in  Brazil, 
it  is  a  familiar  tongue,  and  until  the  present 
century  it  was  also  s|>oken  by  the  white 
insulation  of  North  America  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Spain  believed  that  the  papal  grant  • 
included  water  as  well  as  land,  and  that 
she  was  the  owner  of  most  of  the  Atlantic 
Omm.  Thcneeforwanl  she  reganled  foreign 
vessels,  intruding  into  these  seas  for  purposes 
of  exploration  or  of  comment1,  as  pirates, 
and  treated  them  accordingly.  But  other 
maritime  nations  laughed  at  her  pretensions  ; 
she  fought  them  on  the  seas  ;  they  retaliated 
by  attac  king  her  American  colonies ;  and 
(  uba,  so  easily  accessible,  often  suffered  at  the 
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hands  <>f  foreign  enemies.  Havana,  with  its 
law  ami  fine  harbor,  endured 'many  vicissi- 
tudes. It  was  plundered  by  pirates  ;  it  was 
twin-  taken  and  burnt  by  tin*  French  ;  and 
in  the  ISth  century  it  wan  captured  by  the 
Uritish,  who,  after  holding  it  for  a  year, 
restored  it  to  Spain  in  17<*>,  in  exchange  for 
Florida.  Si  nee  that  time  Cuba  ha*  suffered 
from  no  external  foes,  but  her  internal  dis- 
M'nsions  have  been  endless,  and  the  mother 
country  has  proved  herself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  jieace  and  order. 

Kfforts  have  lsen  made  in  the  direetion  of 
improvement  ;  the  office  of  captain  general, 
whieh  is  one  of  almost  supreme  authority  in 
the  island,  has  often  lieen  filled  by  able  and 
well  inteutioned  men  ;  modifications  have 
lurii  made  in  the  tariff  laws,  whieh  for  many 
years  confined  trade  to  Spanish  ports,  and 
for  most  of  that  time  to  only  two  of  such 
|Nirts.  Cadiz  and  Seville;  there  is  greater 
fni^loni  of  the  press  ;  a  more- just  administra- 
tion in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
representative  government  by  suffrage  has 
I ni*n  made.  But  these  changes  are  attempts 
to  efface  sad  memories,  and  they  have  failed 
to  restore  tranquility  to  Culm.  They  leave 
many  grievances  unremedied.  The  taxation 
is  oppressive,  and  the  government  dn*s  so 
little  for  the  development  of  the  country  that 
there  are  still  millions  of  acres  of  uncleared 
forest,  and  great  mineral  resources  unused 
which  might  lie  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
|i*ople.  So  defective  is  the  system  of  popular 
education  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  illiterate.   Among  the  whites 

|»er  cent.,  and  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion 7<»  per  cent.,  cannot  read  or  write.  The 
sanitary  conditions  of  Havana  and  of  other 
Cuban  towns  are  bad  in  the  extreme. 

That  the  reason  for  such  failures  lies  in 
the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  governing 
power,  which  has  already  shown  its  incapac- 
ity to  keep  its  once  vast  colonial  empire,  is 
un  inevitable  conclusion.  The  loyalty  of  a 
subject  jieople  can  be  secured  only  by  giving 
them  laws  under  which  they  can  live  in 
safety  and  peace.  But  Spain  has  governed 
her  colonies  exclusively  for  her  own  benefit. 
Her  w  hole  idea  has  lieen  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  from  them,  with  little  regard  for 
their  own  needs.  Gold  was  the  object  of 
her  loth  century  adventures,  and  she  ex|n*ts 
to  acquire  gold  in  much  the  same  way  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  iiMitury  ;  for  it  is  Spain's, 
misfortune  that  she  does  not  learn  and  she 
does  not  forget,  and  thus  the  government, 
until  very  recent  times,  has  lieen  regulated 


by  the  harsh  maxims  and  ideas  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

IVide  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
characteristii's  of  the  S"taniards,  and  to  this 
quality  may  In-  traced  most  of  the  ills  which 
have  attended  their  colonial  rule,  as  illus- 
trated in  Culm.  They  are  proud,  hence  they 
believe  that  they  alone  are  fitted  to  fill 
important  jtositious  in  the  government  of  the 
island.  Cuban  lalior  must  I >c  used  for  their 
benefit  :  Cuban  trade  must  minister  to  the 
glory  of  Spain  ;  Cuban  needs,  in  the  way  of 
sanitation  ami  education,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  S)«miards  hold  aloof  from 
native-born  Cubans,  as  if  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  of  a  superior  nice,  even  when  the  col- 
onists are  of  almost  pure  S|iunish  blood. 
Pride  ami  cruelty  go  hand  in  hand  :  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  is  proverbial.  Their 
hearts  are  steeled  against  pity  at  the  sight  of 
suffering,  if  by  its  means  they  hope  to 
accomplish  their  end.  l'ride  makes  them 
impose  the  religion,  which  they  profess,  on  all 
dependent  or  subject  races,  enforcing  their 
will  by  persecution,  if  gentler  measures  do 
not  immediately  succeed.  Spanish  cruelty 
towards  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
which  resulted  in  their  virtual  extinction  in 
the  Kith  century,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Unless  they  would  profess  conversion  to 
Christianity,  these  natives  were  accounted 
unfit  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  "most 
Christian  king"  of  Sjiain.  The  slightest 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  of  negro 
blood  to  ]mgun  superstitions  and  customs, 
such  as  the  voodooism  which  is  known  to 
exist  amongst  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 
States,  antagonizes  the  ruling  classes,  and 
results  in  various  forms  of  persecution,  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  inquisition,  than 
which  no  more  cruel  and  terrible  tribunal 
has  ever  been  known  in  history,  flourished 
in  Spain  on  account  of  this  proud  fanaticism, 
and  in  its  turn  increased  and  stimulated 
these  characteristics  in  the  race.  It  was 
decreed  that  no  one  should  tie  tolerated  in 
the  kingdom  who  did  not  promise  oliedience 
to  the  church.  In  consequence,  the  Jews 
and  the  Moors,  in  the  loth  and  Kith  cen- 
turies, were  banished  from  Spain,  to  the  great 
economic  loss  of  the  country  ;  for  with  them 
were  lost  the  most  skillful  and  industrious 
artisans,  and  the  liest  agriculturists  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  The  persecuting  power  of 
the  inquisition  was  extended  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  [tugan  natives  and  Protestant 
Christians  fared  alike  at  the  hands  of  its 
officers.  The  Spaniard's  pride  cannot  stoop  to 
conciliation  or  compromise  when  difficulties 
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arise ;  he  can  only  compier  or  die  :  and 
lie  dies  bravely,  ami  has  often  hlunvn  the 
world  that  he  will  lay  down  his  life  rather 
than  yield — a  tine  and  noble  trait,  when 
death  is  to  In*  met  in  a  good  cause,  hut  a  fatal 
temper  of  mind  for  one  who  would  rule  men 
in  these  day*  when  the  echoes  of  songs  of 
free* lorn  till  the  air. 

The  days  of  Satin's  rule  on  this  eontinent 
are  Hearing  their  end.  She  once  played  a 
great  part  on  the  world's  stage:  time  was 
when  she  held   the  balance  of  power  in 


KurojK» ;  this  country  can  never  forget  that 
Spanish  shi|*  discovered  a  New  World  ; 
literature,  art.  ami  science  have  all  W-en 
worthily  served  hy  her;  yet  her  story  is 
written  on  the  darkest  jwiges  of  modern 
history,  and  there  are  few  l>esides  her  own 
sons  who  will  sincerely  mourn  her  fall. 
And.  though  troublous  days  may  yet  await 
Cuba,  we  may  well  hope  and  Mieve  that 
from  the  ruins  of  that  island's  hard  past 
there  will  spring  a  happy  and  prosjierons 
future. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


May  1st,  lSJWv  A  naval  engagement  in 
Manila  Hay,  Philippine  Islands,  l>etw<vn 
American  tleet,  six  vessels.  Commodore 
Dewey,  ami  Spanish  fleet,  eleven  vessels. 
Admiral  Montojo,  supported  by  shore  Iwt- 
teries.  American  loss,  8  wounded  ;  Spanish 
loss,  11  vessels,  and  from  K00  to  1,000  killed 
and  wounded. 

May  2d.    Manila  blockaded. 

May  -Jth.  Battleship  Oregon  and  gunltoat 
Marietta  sailed  from  Kio  dc  Janeiro. 

May  5th.  Supplies  for  Cuban  insurgents 
landed  near  Mariel. 

May  6th.  Great  Britain  refused  to  take 
part  with  Kuropean  powers  in  intervention 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

May  7th.  Battcri**  at  Havana  fired  on 
gunboat  Vicksburg  and  revenue  cutter  Mor- 
rill. 

May  11th.  Cruiser  Marblehead,  with  gun- 
boat Nashville  and  others,  bombarded  Cien- 
fucgos,  destroyed  lighthouse,  fort,  and  cut 
cables.  American  loss,  1  killed,  7  wounded  ; 
Spanish  loss,  .1i!0  killed,  wounded  unknown. 
Rattle  ofT  Cardenas,  between  gunl>oats 
Much  ins  ami  Wilmington,  torpedo  boat 
Winslow,  and  revenue  cutter  Hudson,  and 
three  S|ianish  gunboats,  supported  by  shore 
lotteries.  American  loss.  .">  killed,  ."» 
wounded.  Winslow  disabled.  Spanish  loss 
unknown. 

May  I2th.    American  vessel  sinks  Spanish 


gunboat  otf  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands.  Forts 
at  San  Juan,  Porto  ltico.  bombarded  by 
Admiral  Sampson  ;  butt)esl>i]>s  Iowa  and 
Indiana.  American  loss,  2  killed,  7  wounded  ; 
Spanish  Ins.*  (reported!,  20  killed,  <to 
wounded. 

May  17th.  Sjniin  declines  to  forbid  priva- 
teering. Cruiser  Montgomery  tires  on  Span- 
fsh  gunboats  otf  Nunevitas. 

May  19th.  North  Atlantic  squadron 
(Sani|>son)  and  flying  squadron  (Schley) 
effect  a  junction.  (Oregon  rcj>orted  safe  by 
Secretary  Long.  Spanish  fhvt  rej>orted  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  having  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  American  fleet  in  the  jwussagc  across 
the  Atlantic. 

May  20th.  Spain  embarked  troops  at 
Cadiz  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Neutrality  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
governments  of  Austria.  Turkey,  and  Japan. 

Spanish  vessels  raptured :  April  2!Hh, 
Argonauta,  by  gunboat  Nashville;  April 
30th,  Mascota,  by  tor|>edo  Ixiat  Foote  ;  May 
">th,  Lola,  by  des(iatch  l>oat  Dolphin  ;  May 
7th,  Ksjiana,  by  revenue  cutter  Morrill; 
May  9th.  Severita,  by  despatch  boat  Dol- 
phin ;  May  12th,  Kita.  by  auxiliary  cruiser 
Yale,  and  gunl>oat  Callao.  ofT  Manila  :  May 
17th.  gunboat  I^eyte.  oil*  Manila.  other 
small  vessels  have  Wn  taken,  chiefly  tish- 
ing  cmft. 

Our  record  doses  on  May  20th. 
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Washing.  Blanch  inc.,  and  Can  Killing— The  Bhinkh  and  the  Process  Kettle. 


HAVING  received  inquiries  regarding  the 
(-inning  of  vegetables,  we  publish  the 
following  description  of  the  manner  of 
growing  un<l  handling  green  peas,  an<l  the 
process  of  packing  the  same,  as  employe*!  in 
the  dutcd  States.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
information  to  Francis  11.  Leggitt  iV:  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  who  tell  us  that  tomatoes, 
corn,  beans,  and  InTries  are  handled  in  much 
the  same  manner,  the  variations  being  in  the 
time  occupied  in  the  processes  ;  each  vege- 
table or  fruit  is  given  as  little  time  in  the 
kettle  as  will  safely  preserve  it. 

"  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed  for  planting  peas  for  canning  purjMwes, 
the  finest  quality  that  can  be  obtained  being 
used  ;  of  course,  there  are  several  varieties  of 
seeds.  Generally,  the  seed  is  bought  of  seed 
growers  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
growing  i>cas  for  canners'  use. 

•'The  seed  is  planted  at  different  times,  so 
as  to  have  the  [>eas  mature  at  successive 
periods,  thereby  enabling  the  cauner  to 
handle  the  peaa  as  conveniently  as  (lOssihle. 
The  ground  is  specially  cultivated,  being 
plowed  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring, 
harrowing  tirst  with  a  disk  harrow  and  fol- 
lowing with  a  smoothing  harrow,  until  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a  depth 
ofo  or  ti  inches.  On  most  land,  fertilizer  is 
used  very  extensively — from  ;>00  to  (500 
|*itinds  per  acre  of  ground.  This  fertilizer- 
suitable  for  growing  peas— is  drilled  in  with 
the  ]>eas  when  planting. 

"The  peas  art;  sometimes  planted  in  rows, 
but  cxi>erience  has  proved  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  sowing  broadcast, 
using  a  regular  wheat  drill  for  planting, 
sowing  al)out  3  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
and  rolling  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
planted. 

"As  won  as  the  peas  begin  to  appear  out 
of  the  ground  they  are  harrowed  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  which  brinks  the  thin 
crust  of  the  ground,  and  also  destroys  the 
small  wee* Is.  This  is  generally  rc|>eated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  <  ire.it  can-  is 
taken,  in  harvesting  the  |ieas  in  vines,  not  to 
allow  the  peas  to  get  too  old  or  too  Ian;*-. 


"  When  in  condition  for  canning,  the  peas 
arc  mowed — sometimes  with  the  scythe,  but 
mostly  with  the  mowing  machine,  just  as 
standing  hay  is  cut  in  the  field  ;  they  are 
then  loaded  upon  wagons,  and  taken  to  the 
viner  and  shelter,  a  machine  which  threshe* 
the  j>eas  out  of  the  pods.  As  the  peas  are 
shelled,  they  fall  through  the  perforated 
rubber  sides  of  the  machine  onto  an  inclined 
traveling  apron  or  belt  w  hich  carries  over  the 
chaff,  or  small  particles  of  pods  and  vines, 
allowing  the  shelled  peas  to  run  down  the 
apron  to  a  receptacle  or  trough'  at  the  foot 
thereof. 

"The  above  is  the  most  advanced  method 
of  shelling  jh-jis  ;  the  old  method,  that  is 
use*.l  in  the  cities  to  the  present  day,  is  to 
have  the  jieas  picked  by  hand  from  the  vines 
in  the  Held,  then  shipped  to  the  canning 
hous*-s,  shelled  there  by  the  pod  huller  or 
sheller,  after  which  the  chaff  is  separated  as 
already  dcscril>cd.  The  shelled  peas  arc  then 
taken  to  the  assorter,  or  sc|>arator,  and  the 
small,  tender  jx-as  are  serrated  from  the 
large.  As  many  sizes  as  desirable  may  be 
obtaim-d.  The  smaller  the  jhiis  the  more 
desirable  and  more  valuable  they  are  for 
canning. 

"  From  the  assorter,  the  peas  are  conveyed 
to  the  washer,  a  machine  cylindrical  in 
shajM",  which  runs  in  water,  whereby  the 
san* I,  dirt,  ami  the  rank,  green  fast*'  of  the 
juice  of  the  vines  ami  p*»is  are  thoroughly 
remove*  1. 

"  From  the  washer  the  jieas  are  conveyed  to 
the  blanching  tubs — the  tirst  process  in  the 
preserving  of  the  peas.  The  process  is  to  dip 
the  j>eas  in  water,  allowing  the  water  to 
come  to  a  boiling  point  for  certain  lengths 
of  time,  according  to  the  condition  and  age 
of  the  |>«iis  ;  then  to  the  separator,  w  here  all 
the  skins  and  split  peas  are  scjmratcd  from 
the  whole  peas ;  then  to  the  can-tilling 
machine,  where  the  |>cas  are  measured  ami 
an  accurate  amount  is  placed  in  each  can 
automatically  ;  then  to  the  briner,  or  syruper, 
where  the  liquor  (simply  salt  and  water  i  is 
run  in  the  can  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  the 
goods  in  processing;   then  to  the  capping 
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machine,  where  the  rant*  are  scaled  perfectly 
air-tight  before  going  to  the  process  kettles. 
The  process  kettles  are  large  sealed  retort*, 
in  which  the  gocxls  are  subjected  to  a  steam 
heat  of  about  240  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
from  25  to  35  minutea,  according  to  the  nge 
of  the  peas. 

44  From    the    process    kettles    they  are 


immersed  in  cold  water,  cooling  the  cans  as 
quickly  as  ixissible.  Ix-fore  going  to  the  ware- 
house to  Ik-  hdxded,  boxed,  and  stored  or 
shipped. 

"The  writer  has  known  of  peas  lx-ing 
canned  and  boxed  ready  for  shipment  in  two  • 
hours  from  the  time  the  vines  were  cut  in 
the  field." 


THE  COOKING  OF  WHOLESOME  MEALS. 

Mr*.  Henry  Esmond. 

How  to  Choose  a  Reef  Roast— The  Pkkpaking  and  Cooking  of  Asparaois,  Green  Pea*. 

Green  Corn,  and  Simnach. 


Bil  l.  OK  FA  ICR  KOR  IilNNER. 

Krm«t  lieef  and  Gravy. 
Ah|«rai(u«  on  Toast.      New  Potatoes  ami  Cream. 

Green  Pea*,  .Spinach.  Green  Corn. 
Taploea  Cream. 

Jitrf. — Good  beef  should  be  bright 
red,  with  a  thick  layer  of  yellowish-white  fat 
on  the  outside.  The  ribs  or  the  second  rut  of 
the  sirloin  is  the  best  for  roasting.  For  a 
family  of  five  or  six  a  two-rib  roast  is  Itest. 
This  weighs  4  or  4J  pounds.  The  price  runs 
from  lt>  to  20  cents  a  ]K>und.  Have  the  bones 
taken  out  and  the  meat  tied  into  a  round 
shape.  As  soon  as  any  meat  is  delivered 
from  the  store,  it  should  l>e  removed  from 
the  paper,  because  the  paper  not  only  al>sorbs 
the  juice  but  imparts  a  jHvuliar  taste  to  the 
meat.  Always  wi|»e  the  meat  with  a  clean 
wet  cloth  liefore  cooking;  one  never  knows 
who  has  handled  it  in  the  store,  and  though 
it  may  look  clean,  very  often  it  is  not. 

I«ny  the  meat  in  a  dripping  pan.  and 
sprinkle  it  thoroughly  with  salt  and  jK-pper. 
l'nt  in  a  very  hot  oven  and  let  it  get  seared, 
or  browm-d,  on  lx.it h  sides.  This  closes  the 
outer  cells  and  prevents  the  juices  from 
escaping.  Now  jMiur  nix  ml  1  pint  of  bailing 
water  into  the  pan  and  baste  the  meat  often 
with  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  any  fat 
in  the  pan,  as  there  should  tic  a  good  layer 
around  the  roast.  If  the  meat  is  liked 
rare,  allow  12  minutes  roasting  to  the  pound  ; 
if  liked  well  done,  allow  1">  minutes  to  the 
pound. 

iiroi  ij  —  When  the  meat  is  done,  put  it  on 
a  hot  platter  and  keep  it  hot.  Let  the  liquid 
in  the  pan  settle,  then  pour  the  fat  off  ami 
save  it.  Add  I  cup  of  Imiling  water  to  the 
liquid  remaining  in  the  juin,  and  thicken  it 
with  2tables|  nfulsof  Hour  moistened  with 


4  Udilespoonfuls  of  water.  Stsison  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  simmer  minutes.  If  it  is 
not  perfectly  smooth,  strain  it  through  a  wire 
sieve. 

.Ufxirayux  on  T<*i*t. — Wash  the  stalks  in 
fresh  cold  water  ;  break  off  the  woody  |>art. 
It  may  strut  as  if  a  good  deal  is  wasted  by 
thus  breaking  instead  of  cutting  the  ends  off, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  all  Ix-low  the  break 
is  woody  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Tie  in  a  bunch 
with  white  string,  and  plunge  into  Waling 
salted  water.  Boil  vigorously  for  from  20  to 
30  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stalks.  Toast  4  slices  of  stale  bread  ;  dip 
them  very  quickly  into  boiling  water,  and  lay 
on  a  hot  platter ;  then  put  little  bits  of 
butter  on  top.  When  the  asparagus  is  done, 
lift  it  out  of  the  water  with  two  forks,  to 
prevent  its  breaking,  and  place  it  on  the 
toast.  Cut  and  remove  the  strings.  Pour 
melted  butter  over  the  asparagus  and  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  This  is  by  far  the 
nicest  way  of  preparing  as|*aragus,  though 
some  prefer  it  cut  in  pieces  aliout  an  inch 
long  and  served  with- a  cream  gravy.  This 
is  a  very  good  way  to  cook  it  when  it  is  a 
little  older  and  tougher.  In  this  case,  ci>ok 
the  stalk  parts  first  for  alx»nt  10  minutes 
Ix-forc  adding  the  tips,  as  they  are  always 
tench-rand  will  cook  to  pieces  if  |»ut  in  with 
the  tougher  |«irts  and  cooked  the  full  time. 

When  the  asjiaragus  Ixromes  tender,  stir  in 
2  heaping  tahlcs|Mxinfulsof  Hour  moistened  to 
a  smooth  paste  with  4  tables|NXtnfuls  of  cold 
water.  Stir  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
asparagus,  and  when  it  is  thick  add  1  table- 
s|M«>nful  of  butter,  A  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  dash  of  |»eppcr.  Serve  on  square*  of 
toa-t. 
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.\nr  I'ltnltH*  ami  (Winn. — Wash  I  hi'  pota- 
toes thoroughly  mid  scrape  with  a  knife 
or  scrub  with  a  very  stiff  brush.  The 
scrubbing  will  almost  always  take  off  the 
skin,  and  is  much  quicker  than  scraping. 
Ix*t  them  stand  in  fresh  cold  waiter  for  4 
hour  ;  this  makes  them  fresh  and  crisp,  lie 
careful  to  remove  all  the  little  eyes  and  specks. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  potatoes  brought 
on  the  table  with  specks  in  them.  Cook  in 
b»iling,  suited  water  for  20  minutes.  Dniin 
off  the  water  and  set  the  saucepan  on  the 
l»ack  of  the  stove  :  cover  it  with  a  towel— not 
with  the  lid.  This  allows  any  moisture  that 
remains  to  escape  and  still  keeps  the  potatoes 
moist  enough. 

Cmi in forth*  I'<itatiM-#. — Melt  1  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  small  .saucepan  ;  add  1  table- 
s|>oonful  of  flour  an<l  mix  thoroughly.  Add 
gradually  1  cup  of  milk,  stirring  vigorously 
nil  the  time  to  prevent  lumping.  When 
smooth,  add  \  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash 
of  jH'p|HT.  I"ut  the  potatoes  into  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served,  and  pour  the 
cream  over  them. 

fiwn  I'm*. — If  you  have  a  garden  of  your 
own  and  raise  your  own  peas,  do  not  pick 
them  until  just  before  you  wish  to  use  them. 
Peas,  as  well  as  corn,  lose  their  sweetness 
when  they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  you  buy  them,  always  try  to 
buy  and  use  them  on  market  day,  as  they 
arc  picked  late  the  day  before  for  the  market. 
Shell  them,  and  rub  them  lightly  and  quickly 
between  the  hands  in  a  cullender;  this 
removes  all  the  little  stems,  and  they  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  cullender,  and  if 
it  is  shaken  once  or  twice  they  will  sift 
through.  Cook  the  peas  immediately  in 
bubbling,  Ixtiling,  salted  water.  Let  them 
cook  for  20  or  25  minutes,  or  until  they  are 
wrinkle*!.  Pour  otTthe  water  and  add  \  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  1  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
|  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Some  people  like  a  little 
sugar  added  if  the  |>ens  arc  not  sweet  enough. 

fjrrfn  (  urn. — Use  the  corn  as  soon  after  it 
is  picked  as  possible.  Strip  off  the  husks 
and  pick  off  all  the  silk.  If  the  ears  are 
very  long,  break  them  in  two.  Plunge  them 
into  boiling  salted  water,  ami  let  them  hoil 
for  from  10  to  lo  minutes.  If  corn  is  not 
very  young,  tailing  it  in  milk  instead  of 
water  improves  it,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  scorching.  Remove 
from  the  water  or  milk,  and  pile  on  a  warm 
platter  and  cover  with  a  napkin.  If  there  is 
any  left  after  dinner,  cut  it  off  the  cob  and 
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save  it,  as  it  is  very  nice  cooked  with  lima 
beans  as  succotash. 

S/thtnrh. — The  roots  of  the  young  spinach 
that  is  now  on  the  market  need  not  Ik* 
cut  off,  as  they  are  so  small  and  tender  that 
they  are  not  disagreeable.  Pick  over  care- 
fully ami  remove  all  bad,  wilted  leaves. 
Wash  Ihurtrttyhltj  in  3  or  4  waters  until  all  the 
jrrit  is  wsished  out.  Put  into  a  large  porcelain 
kettle;  press  it  down  and  pour  on  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  it.  Boil  until  tender  ; 
20  minutes  is  enough.  Pour  it  into  a  cul- 
lender and  press  the  water  out  witha  potato- 
masher.  Chop  or  cut  it  fine  and  add  1 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  $  teas|>oonfu)  of  salt, 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Half  a  i>eek  of  spinach 
is  plenty  for    or  H  people. 

Boil  2  eggs  until  hard  anil  put  them  in 
cold  water  to  cool ;  break  off  the  shell  and 
cut  them  crosswise  in  thin  slices.  Put  the 
spinach  in  a  hot  dish,  smooth  the  top  over 
and  arrange  the  slices  of  egg  on  top.  The 
white  rings  may  be  arranged  around  the 
edge  and  the  yolks  rublted  through  a  sieve 
and  piled  in  the  center.  Another  nice  way 
is  to  add  i  cup  of  cream  after  the  spinach  is 
chop|>ed.  Then  with  a  lard  spoon  beat  it 
until  it  is  all  creamy,  add  1  tablesjioonful  of 
butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
I»epper.    Serve  on  squares  of  buttered  toast. 

TupuHti  (  Warn.—  Wash  3  tnble$]>oonfuls  of 
I>earl  tapioca  in  warm  water.  Put  3  cups  of 
milk  into  a  double  boiler  I  or  a  saucepan  set 
in  another  |»an  of  hot  water  ),  and  when  the 
tapioca  is  washed  add  it  to  the  milk.  Ix?t 
this  cook  until  the  tapioca  is  about  twjee  its 
original  size,  soft  and  transparent.  Heat  the 
yolks  of  3  eggs  until  light ;  add  3  table- 
s{KX»nfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Pour  the  milk  and  tapioca  onto  the  eggs, 
stirring  all  the  time,  and  when  thoroughly 
mixed  return  it  to  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
5  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Beat  the 
whites  of  t  he  eggs  stiff,  and  when  the  custard 
has  <-ookod  for  five  minutes  |>our  it  onto  the 
whites.  Mix  well  and  add  1  teuspoonful  of 
vanilla.  lvet  it  get  very  cold,  and  serve 
either  alone  or  with  preserved  fruit. 

This  is  a  delicious,  dessert  and  is  really  not 
ban!  to  make.  It  should  be  made  in  a  pan 
with  hot  water  under  it,  as  it  is  very  apt  to 
stick  to  the  bottom.  As  it  has  to  ci»ok  some 
time,  the  milk  will  scorch  if  directly  over 
the  fire.  Do  not  cook  the  tapioca  in  water 
and  then  add  milk  ;  this  makes  a  very 
watery  and  p*»or  substitute  and  only  saves 
one  cup  of  milk. 
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NOTICES. 


THE  Sixteenth  Annual  Catalogue  of 
The  Kose  Poi  .vtechnic  Institute. — An 
examination  of  this  catalogue  impresses 
one  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  institution 
whose  work  it  describes.  The  Institute  gives 
courses  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Civil 
Engim>ering,  Architecture,  ami  Chemistry, 
luised  uj>on  Drawing,  Moslem  languages, 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Shop  Practice.  A  particularly  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  instruction  is  the 
strong  course  in  mathematics,  and  the  large 
amount  of  work  required  in  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics  ;  ntlculus  is  begun  in  the 
last  term  of  the  freshman  year,  so  as  to  be 
employe!  in  the  advanced  algebra  of  the 
sophomore  yesir,  and  in  the  second  term  of 
the  sophomore  year  a  course  in  quaternions 
prepares  the  student  to  deal  with  the  directed 
(plant it ics  that  appear  in  mechanics.  The 
work  in  mechanics  extend*  continuously 
through  the  four  years.  The  work  in  draw- 
ing ami  design  is  also  very  complete  in  the 
engineering  course!',  ami  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  shop  work.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that,  in  modern  languages,  3  full  years  are 
devoted  to  German  and  only  1  to  French  ; 
for  the  engineering  student,  the  two  languages 
are  of  almost  equal  inqiortance.  On  the 
whole,  the  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  thor- 
oughly ground  the  student  in  the  a)l-ini|ior- 
tiiut  principles  underlying  the  engineering 
professions,  rather  than  to  waste  their  time 
on  sj>ecial  subjects  of  a  purely  descriptive 
nature  ;  this,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  jn.licy. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  COCKSE  is  Mk«  hank  vi.  Dn  vwiNci.  By 
/\    JohnS.  Kcid. Cornell  Ctiiversity.  Cloth, 
Svo,  Il'S  |«iges.  li>S  figures.  Published 
bv  John  W'ilev  <fc  Sons,  New  York.  Price, 

Sir.oo. 

This  iHiok  is  primarily  intended  for  class 
instruction  in  mechanical  draw  ing  in  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  technical  schools,  and 
presents  in  a  concise,  yet  attractive,  manner 
t he  essential  principles  of  the  subject.  The 
five  chapters  of  the  hook  are  devoted  respec  - 
tively to  Instruments.  <  icoiuetrical  Drawing, 


Conventional  lettering  and  Figuring,  and 
Orthographic  Projections.  The  chapter  on 
geometrical  drawing  contains  the  common 
geometrical  constructions  and  a  few  that  are 
not  usually  given  in  textbooks  on  drawing. 
The  chapter  on  conventions  should  prove 
useful  to  draftsmen  engaged  in  practical  work. 
We  agree  with  the  author's  statement  that 
color  tints  an'  preferable  to  section  lining  for 
indicating  the  kind  of  material.  In  the 
orthographic  projection,  the  author  has 
follow  ed  current  practice  in  using  the  third- 
angle  system.  This  chapter  contains  a 
number  of  instructive  ami  practical  prob- 
lems, and  gives  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
treatment  of  this  somewhat  difficult  subject. 
At  the  end  are  given  a  few  examples  of 
isometric  projections  and  of  actual  working 
drawings.  The  book  will  doubtless  l>e 
welcomed  by  teachers,  students,  and  drafts- 
men in  general. 


I^IRST  Lessons  in  Linear  Perspective.  Bv 
Frederic  li.  Ilonev.  Ph.  B.  Size,  12"  x 
board  cover.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  18UH.  "Price,  "HI  cents. 

This  book  consist"  of  ten  lessons  in 
elementary  perspective.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Honey's  preface  :  "These  lessons  have 
been  prepared  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  those  persons  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  geometry,  which  will  account  for  the 
minute  details  accompanying  the  explana- 
tion of  each  plate.  A  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  elementary  constructions  of  penqiee- 
tive  is  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  teacher." 

The  book  is  issue* I  in  a  very  attractive 
form  and  the  ten  plates  are  excel- 

lently done,  the  student  Iteing  led  by  easy 
stages  from  the  beginning  of  the  subject 
to  a  point  w  here,  if  he  goes  no  further,  he 
will  be  in  a  |«»sition  to  make  any  simple 
pers|iective  drawing  intelligently,  and  be 
so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
as  to  Im-  able  to  continue  more  advanced 
studies  with  comparative  ease. 

No  U-ginncr  should  be  without  this  book. 


_'7<; 
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Erkattm. 

Jnnr  .VamVr.— Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  220,  line  10 
in. in  bottom,  instead  of  "have  angle  of  Mar."  read 
hour  angle  of  star." 

* 
*  * 

■ in)  Please  tell  me  how  the  Iicvillc  furnace 

ni  experimental  work  and  melting  of  minerals  is 
lonstructed  mill  heated.  iM  Please give such  infor- 
mation n  you  am  that  would  be  of  service  to  one 
v*  do  needa  a  furnace  for  daily  use. 

J.  I..  J..  Ka veil aw ood,  L.  I. 

A.w—  The  Devflle  furnace  is  a  miniature  i>iaM  fur- 
nace us«-d  for  obtaining  high  ten  per* tare*  in  experi- 
mental work.  Such  ii  funiaee.  used  for  determining 
the  fusibility  of  fin-clays,  a*  described  in  a  iupcr 

written  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Hofman,  of  Boston,  Maa*  and 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, is  represented  by  the  accoui|ianying  figures;  n 
i<  a  small  cylindrical  funiaee  of  J-inch  sheet  iron 


lined  w  ith  refractory  material,  open  at  the  top  and 
closed  near  the  Uittom  by  a  cast-iron  plate  b  having 
a  large  central  opening  surrounded  by  three  rows  of 
small  perforations.  Below  this  is  the  air  chamln-r  r 
with  Mast  inlet  pipe d.  The  furnace  is  lined  for  the 
fir«t  ->i  inches  with  a  sintered  magmwitt-  which  con- 
tains aU>ut  M  pec  cent,  of  magnesia  [XgO),  the  rest 
of  the  lining  Constating  of  a  mixture  of  magncsite 
ami  a  kaolin  containing  ahout  :;»."<  per  cent,  uf 
alumina  (.l^'^i  and  t*>.7  per  cent,  of  silica  isin,). 
The  fomace  rests  upon  the  iron  plate  e,  which  has  an 
upturned  edge  anil  is  *up|M>rttd  l>y  three  legs  riveted 
to  it.  The  place  where  the  furnace  and  plate  meet  is 
luted  with  a  sandy,  non-shrinking  clay.  The  ernci- 
hle/.  tin- cover,  and  the  sup|jort  */  are  made  of  equal 
l«trt«  of  calcined  alumina  and  the  same  kind  of 
kaolin  a*  used  in  the  lining  mixed  with  sufficient 
raw  kaolin  to  permit  the  whole  to  Im3  properly 
molded.  The  fuel  l>est  suited  for  the  furnace  is  gas 
carbon,  as  it  is  hard  and  dense,  and  contains  a  very 
small  amount  of  ash.  It  is  crushed  to  pass  a  J-iiiesh 
sieve,  and  then  screened  on  a  1-mesh  sic\  ••  to  remove 


the  fines.  In  order  to  ignite  the  gas  carbon,  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  (not  fine  enough  to  pas*  a  2- 
niesli  sieve  I  and  some  pa|>cr  are  required.  The  blast 
may  Ik?  furnished  by  a  foot-bellows,  or,  better,  by  a 
small  fan  blower,  the  connection  between  the  blower 
ami  a  rublicr  hose  attached  to  the  blast  pipe  of  the 
furnace  being  made  with  a  tuyere  l«g.  A  glass  tube 
may  be  Inserted  in  the  rubber  hose,  and  connected 

by  a  rubber  tube  With  a  U-sha|>cd  gauge:  the  pres- 
sureof  the  blast  is  regulated  by  tightening  or  loosen- 
ing a  clamp  enclosing  the  tuyere  hag.  The  clay  or 
material  to  lie  tested  is  placed  in  the  crucible,  the 
cover  put  on,  nnd  the  crucible  placed  in  position 
upon  Its  Support,  The  blast  Is  then  slowly  started, 
and  the  paper  ignited  and  pressed  down  into  the 
furnace  with  tongs,  to  be  followed  by  charcoal  and 
gas  carlxiu.  The  pressure  of  the  blast  is  gradually 
increased,  and.  when  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  has 
been  consumed,  and  the  crucible  becomes  visible  (a 
blue  glass  being  necessary  to  penult 
observation  l.  the  blast  is  shut  oil'  and 
the  crucible  removed.  thcsup|>ort  gen- 
erally adhering  t<>  it.   The  different 

temperature!'  required  enn  be  Obtained 
by  varying  the  amounts  of  the  gas 
earl mti.  and  by  varying  the  pressure 
of  the  blast. 

a 
*  * 

(817)  Will  you  please  explain  how 
the  i:ct-horsepower  loss  by  heating, 
as  Hgurtd  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  trade  catalogue,  can  la-  found 
without  knowing  the  distance  through 
which  the  i«iwer  is  transmitted".'  "It 
is  well  known  that  the  higher  lAe  prcs- 
awn  the tCH  Utt  in  transmitting  a 
given  quantity  of  electrical  energy. 
The  principal  reason  is  that  the  loss  it 
governed  directly  by  the  quantity  of 
the  current  transmitted.  The  nife  is 
that  the  loss  by  heating  equals  the 
square  of  the  current  multiplied 
by  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  To  earn  KMJ 
amperes  through  a  wire  having  lu  ohms  resistance 
will  cause  a  loss  of  UN)  x  100  x  10  =  lon.onn  watts, 
w  hich  is  about  l:t;-horse|power  loss  from  hinting.  If 
the  pressure  is  Km  volts,  the  available  power  to  be 
delivered  iB  10,000  watts,  w  hich  is  90)  of  the  total 
energy  lost  In  the  transmission.  If  the  voltage  Is 
Increased  to  1.000,  the  current  can  be  cut  down  to  in 
amperes.  The  size  of  the  wire  can  also  lie  diminished 
to  the  smallest  diameter  that  will  support  its  own 
weight.    The  resistance  will  probably  be  increased 

as  follows :  a  No.  :t  wire  will  be  needed  to  carry  100 
am|>eres.  and  a  No.  16  w  ill  carry  in  amperes,  but  the 
latter  WOOld  not  hold  its  own  weightover  long  spans. 
A  No.  s  w  ould  la-  necessarv.  This  has  a  resistance  of 
ahOUt  three  times  that  of  S'o.  :t  wire.  The  current  of 
lOauijaTes  will,  therefore,  lie  carried  through  a  resis- 
tance of  30  ohms.  The  loss  will  la-  1<"  •  10  ■  B0  - 
8,0011  watts,  or  about  :to  horsepow  er— a  saving  of  over 
llio  horsepower."  F.  S.,  <  hattaiiooga,  Tenn. 

As-.  —AS Stated  above,  the  heat  WHofany  electrical 
circuit  equals  the  current  squared  multiplied  by  the 
resistance.  The  resistance  being  known,  the  distance 
of  transmission  does  not  come  into  account.  li  the 
resistance  «  i  r  i  know  n   it  would  be  asei  rtt  I 


Note.— For  conditions  to  be  nlwcrvcd  by  subscribers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
luent.  s«-e  advertising  i>age  II. 
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AXSWEIiS  TO  IXQl'IJilES. 


by  multiplying  the  electrical  distance  by  the 
resistance  per  unit  length,  with  proper  allowance  for 
the  resistance  of  joints  and  connections.  Ijiter  on  in 
the  circular  to  which  you  refer,  it  is  slated  that  No. 
3  wire  is  used.  Reversing  the  rule  just  stated  for 
finding  the  total  resistance,  the  distance  of  transmis- 
sion is  found  to  be  alsiut  ■  >  miles,  corresponding  to  an 
electrical  distance  of  aliout  10  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  heat  loss  is  p»u*»>  watts,  and  that  the  output 
of  the  dynamo  is  Iii.imi  w  atts.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
the  line  to  dissipate  more  energy  than  is  furnished  to 
it,  this  case  is  obviously  givenias  a  striking  example 
of  a  condition  which  might  arise  und  be  expected  to 
operate  successfully.  The  second  assumption  shows 
exactly  the  opposite,  w  here  the  heating  loss  is  only 

l.uou,  or  nr.  of  the  total  energy  tarnished,  Instead  of 

the  power  furnished  being  lm  of  the  line  loss  from 


* 
*  * 

(248)  (a)  Please  explain  how*  the  valves  are  set. 
and  how  many  there  are  at  the  steam  end  of  each  of 
the  following  pumps  :  the  Knowles.  the  Cameron, 
the  Hughes,  the  Dean,  the  Blake,  the  Marsh,  the 
Manistee,  the  Worthington.  the  Mason,  and  the  Smith 
and  Vailo.  tl>\  A1m>  the  movement  of  the  valve  and 
valve  rod  or  distance  travel  of  each  per  stroke  of 
piston.  W.  II.,  .St.  Ivouls,  Mo. 

Ass.— This  bt  far  too  general  and  comprehensive  a 
question  to  be  answered  in  these  columns.  We  advise 
you  to  write  to  the  makers  for  catalogues,  etc. 

•% 

(249)  In  acconi|«anying  sketch.  .1  represents  a  cir- 

cular lake  contain- 
ing 1  acre  of  water. 
A  rope  is  attached 
to  a  stake  H  on 
edge  °f  «ieh  l»kc. 
and  a  horse  is  tied 
to  the  other  end. 
How  long  must 
such  ro|M'  Ik.*  to 
enable  the  horse  to 
feed  over  1  acre  of 
ground'* 

Srtiv  iub»:k, 
Little  Ulver.  Conn. 
Am.  —  Let  x  — 
length  of  the  rojic  in  feet.  <i  ■  radius  of  lake  in 
feet.  It  can  1m-  shown  that  the  area  grazed  over  is 
ttx* 

+  „        Solving  this   equation   l>y  Horner's 


.;  .i 

method,  w  e  get  x 


1.2557a. 
* 


Hence,  t     I  feet. 


(i">0)    (<i)  Please  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

•  wet"  and  "drv"  return  main,  as  used  in  Home 
Sti  i>y  Maoazink.  November.  IW7.  article  entitled 

•  Heating  Buildings  from  Street  Mains."  (h)  What 
causes  the  resistance  to  be  reduced  00  an  electric  cir- 
cuit whenever  there  i«  a  short  circuit  on  the  line"' 
(ci  What  changes  must  iw  made  to  convert  a  dynamo 

into  a  motor?  Si  lis.  nuiKit.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Ass.— \n)  A  wet  return  main,  as  understood  by  the 
heating  trade,  is  a  return  main  that  is  constantly 
tilled  with  water  of  condensation :  it  is  in  fact, 
a  return  main  which  is  laid  la-low  the  level  of 
the  water-line  in  the  return  risers,  A  wet  return 
main  is  usually  run  on  top  of  the  cellar  floor.  When 
a  building  is  iieated  with  "district  steam.  "  the  wet 
return  main  is  run  below  the  level  of  the  steam-trap, 
ami  when  a  «-team  boiler  Is  used  the  wet  return  main 
is  run  In-low  the  boiler  water-line.  A  dry  return  main 
is  simply  a  return  main  which  i-  run  high  enough  to 
la- clear  of  water-  run.  in  fact,  above  the  level  of  the 
steam  trap  or  the  boiler  water-line, OS  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  called  'dry  "  because  it  becomes  tilled  with 
steam;  the  water  of  condensation  runs  along  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe.  (h>  A  short  circuit  is  essentially 
due  to  placing  some  conductor  across  electric  mains 


having  considerable  difference  of  potential  Is-tween 
them.  The  low  resistance  of  the  bridge  causes  mi 
excessive  current  to  How.  this  being  known  as  a 
"short  crrcoit."  Bince  this  bridge  conducts  the  cur- 
rent from  one  main  to  the  other,  by  a  path  of  lower 
resistance  than  that  afforded  by  the  lamps  or  other 
receptive  devices,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  as  a 
whole  la-comes  low.  (n  A  dynamo  becomes  a  motor 
by  merely  supplying  current  to  it  at  the  voltage  which 
It  w  ould  itself  give  when  running  as  a  dynamo  at  the 
required  speed. 

#*# 

(251)  (<n  Wlmt  should  la*  the  dimensions  ..f  a  » 
isiund  dumb-bell?  i'o  How  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
Calculated?  H.  M..  Deadwood.  S.  D. 

Ass.— i«i)  A  cast-iron  dumb-bell  made  according  to 
the  dimensions  in  the  accompanying  figure  w  ill  w  eigh 
about  30  pounds.    If  the  Iwr  is  1)  inches  in  diameter 


and  I  inches  long,  its  weight — on  the  assumption  that 
1  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  weighs  0.26  pound— is  figured 
in  the  following  manner :  4  X  1.5*  X  .7864  X  .36  =  1.84 
jiounds,  nearly,  say  2  pounds,  allowing  for  the  fillets 
at  o,a,  We  then  hove  2S  pounds  to  divide  lietwecn 
the  ends— 14  pounds  to  each  end.  These  ends  are 
ellipsoidal  in  form.  The  w  eight  of  a  74"  X  -H"  ellip- 
soid is  .5231  X  7..i  X  3.7  V  x  .26  -  1 1  pounds,  nearly. 
Make  the  pattern  according  to  these  dimensions  : 
Weigh  the  pattern  (which  should  be  of  well  dried 
pine),  and  its  weight  multiplied  by  16  should  equal 
:«)  pounds.  (6i  The  volume  of  a  sphere  =  0.5036*/'. 
where  </  is  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

• 

*  * 

(252)  in i  Can  gunpowder  or  any  other  explosive 
of  like  nature  In-  used  in  cylinders  to  move  pistons, 
and.  if  so,  why  is  it  not  thus  used?  (6)  If  it  can  lu- 
ll sed,  what  weight  of  gunpowder  would  l>e  sufficient 
to  develop  )  horsepower  for  4  hours?  (c>  bo  von 
think  gunpowder  will  ever  lie  used  as  a  motive 
power?  (f/i  Do  you  know  of  unv  hook  on  the  sul>- 
ject  ?  S.  T..  Houston,  Texas. 

Ass.— <;uii|N)wder  cannot  lie  used  as  a  motive 
|wwer,  because  it  acts  too  quickly.  It  take*  time  to 
put  a  body  in  motion,  as  you  can  readily  ascertain 
for  yourself  by  trying  to  move  a  heavy  body.  The 
action  of  gunjsjwdcr  being  practically  instantaneous, 
the  pressure  develo|Msl  Is  enormous;  hence,  after 
the  explosion,  one  of  three  things  must  hap|>eu  : 

(1)  the  piston  will  Ik-  blown  out  of  the  cylinder. 

(2)  the  cylinder  will  burst;  (3)  the  cylinder-head 
cover  will  be  blown  off 

* 

*  * 

(2-Vt  i  I  w  ish  to  use  a  settling  tank  similar  to  thai 
described  in  your  March  number  to  purify  water  for 
our  boiler.  Carbonate  of  lime  Is  the  impurity.  I 
desire  to  build  an  open  tank  to  hold  1.500  gallons  of 
w  ater,  the  tank  to  la-  tilled  and  the  soda  added  every 
morning,  and  the  impurities  settled  so  that  the  water 
can  be  used  in  the  boiler  at  night,  say  in  or  12  hours 
after  treating  the  water,  [a]  Would  that  time  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  lime  to  settle  if  cold  water  is 
used ?    i'<i  How  much  caustic  soda  should  be  used 
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for  the  1.500  gallons  of  wilcr  ?  The  water  is  quite 
strotiglv  Impregnated  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
I  cannot  say  just  how  nmcli. 

F.  L.  W..  Tracr.  Iowa. 
As».— (m  Yea;  we  think  that  the  time  you  men- 
tion will  be  sufficient.  <6)  First  try  af>out  7i>  grains 
«f  srwla  a-sh  per  gallon.  You  will  And  out,  as  you  go 
idong,  whether  this  is  a  suitable  quantity,  if  you 
use  too  much  In  proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the 
w  ater,  your  toiler  will  foam  and  eause  trouble. 

« 

*  * 

We  enclose  a  blueprint  showing  method  of 
laying  out  the  profile  of  a  cutter  for  cutting  the  «|wee 
N't  ween  the  teeth  of  a  helical  gear.  The  print 
explains  itself.  Is  our  method  right?  If  not,  what  is 
the  correct  way  of  making  the  lavout? 

li.  o.  II..  Anemia.  Conn. 
A».— In  the  drawing  you  sent  us— we  have  not 
reproduced  it— the  angle  inurked  nuglr  »>/  lulii  is  not 
drawn  according  to  the  foot  note.  However,  the 
Accompanying  figure  shows  the  correct  construction. 
After  making  hii  exact  layout  of  the  adjacent  faces  of 
two  adjacent  teeth,  draw  the  center  liiieffl.  anil  the 
limiting  line*  u-jr  and  of  the  tooth  face.  Draw  oh, 
making  the  angle  h««  as  desired.  From  the  point  d, 
where  <>l,  cut'  draw  il  r,  cutting  the  pitch  circle  P, 
in  '.  Draw  <■'.  cutting  the  ad<leuduin  circle  A,  in  / 
and  the  riKit  circle  H,  in  ./.    Draw  fh  and      also  oh 


Not  visible,  however,  lo.  C'aleite  (carbonateof  lime). 

Red  stain  I*  iron  oxide.  OreetJ  stain  may  be  carbonate 

of  copper,  or  pnmihly  organic  matter.   Hardly  enough 

to  tell,    (f>)  Dark  spots  in  •'>  and  6  are  due  to  a  ferro- 

magnesian  metal,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is 

impossible  to  state.   In  s  are  due  to  iron,  same  as 

red.  U  and  1  have  no  market  value. 

♦ 
*  ♦ 

CiV.)  (a)  What  size  of  vertical-tubular  boiler  with 
water  NreUix  and  1-Inch  iron  tubea  would  Ik-  required 
to  run  a  lioat  21'x.V,  size  of  engine  ;t"x.1",  with 
natural  draft'  Please  give  thickness  of  platen  and 
the  numta-r  of  l-inch  tuhes.  to  stand  a  steam  pressure 
of  150  or  '.Id)  pounds  per  square  inch.  (6)  Would  a 
compound  engine  U-  any  ml  vantage  for  so  small  a 
boat  ?  If  so  please  give  size  of  low-pressure  cylinder 
to  go  with  a  :\"x  i"  high-pressure  cylinder.  <<•) 
Please  give  a  rough  sketch  or  air  pump  suitable  for 
the .\  :\"  engine.  A.  I*.  F..  Augusta.  Me. 

AN8-— mi  Your  question  does  not  contain  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  liasc  a  satisfactory  answer.  If  you 
will  tell  us  the  number  of  revolutions  you  intend  the 
engine  to  make,  and,  if  possible,  where  you  want 
cut-oil"  to  take  place  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
we  could  answer  your  question.  It  is  necessary  to  lie 
in  possession  of  these  data  in  order  to  compute  the 
steam  consumption,  which,  of  course,  determines  the 
boiler  capacity,    {b)  Nothing  Is  gained  by  compound- 


r  - 


and  <•  i.  iTojeet ./,  i  t .  m.  n,  an<l  p  to  /.  P.  etc.  Draw 
//'  and  ,,'p"  parallel  to  the  center  line  »h.  P  P'  and 
«'  »"  parallel  to  oil.  and  CI"  and  m' m"  parallel  to  oi. 
Produce  all  these  liueK  to  the  left  of  ws,  and  with  o 
ai*  the  center  describe  circles  tangent  to  the  three 
pair*  of  parallel  lines,  as  shown.  The  diameters  of 
tin-*-  circle*  are  the  diameters  of  the  cutter  at  qi/'. 
rr'.  hii'I  *<f.  If.  for  the  sake  of  greater  aeeuraey. 
intermediate  diameters  nre  desired,  draw  any 
required  iiuiiiIkt  of  intermediate  circles  /,..  and 
pnwcvd  with  them  as  above.  In  this  way  the  curve 
V'Cuii  be  accurately  laid  out.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  sir*  is  straight. 

* 
*  * 

iiVi|  in)  I  have  cent  wane  small  rocks  for  exam- 
ination :  they  are  marked  and  numbered.  Please 
tell  me  what  Kind  of  rocks  thev  are  and  what  metals 
they  contain,  ifc)  What  are  the  dark  spot.«  in  Nos. 
V  7.  s,  noil  the  green  in  No.  10.  Have  n  and  1  any 
market  value?         J.  I..  Mel...  Han  Marcos.  Texas.  ' 

An* km  o. Quartz  (crystalline!.  rnderthi*ischal- 
eetlony.  or  agate,  a  variety  of  quartz  (non-crystal- 
line  1.  Same  as  0.  Quartz  crystals  are  stained  by 
iron  oxide  u.  Quartz  pebbles.  :\.  Milky  quartz. 
4.  K<d  Is  jaspnr.  Mack  is  chert,  a  variety  of  (lint 
MHiiHdl.yin.il  ■..Trachyte.  «.  Phonolite.  a  variety 
«'f  trachyte,  may  contain  gold.  Not  visible,  however. 
;.  Quartz  porphyry.  May  contain  gold.  Not  visible, 
however,  k.  Sandstone  stained  by  iron.  Has  M-cii 
liunied.    '.i.  Altered  rhyolite.    May  contain  gold. 


ing  so  small  an  engine,  unless  you  arc  going  to  run 
in  salt  water,  in  which  case  you  might  do  so.  putting 
in  a  keel  condenser.  The  low-pressure  cylinder 
ought,  for  the  high  pr<*sure  you  promise  to  use.  to 
la- at  least  i.j  inches  in  diameter,  in  The  design  of 
the  air  pump  depends  upon  the  data  you  omitted. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  know  whether  the  pump  is  to 
be  single-  or  double-acting,  direct  connected  or  inde- 
|K*tnleiit.  for  surface  or  jet  condenser. 

«\ 

iir)7i  in)  How  would  you  proceed  to  find  the 
striking  point  on  an  engine?  >hi  How  would  you 
proceed  to  set  the  valve*  of  a  pump?  km  fan  Voo 
give  me  any  definite  instructions  for  sitting  the 
valves  of  a  forliss  engine? 

ii.  M.  k..  Lo  1».  Montana. 

Ass.— (<i)  What  do  you  allude  to  as  the  striking 
point?  IHj  yon  mean  that  you  want  to  determine  at 
what  jsilnt,  if  the  strike  were  prolonged,  the  piston 
would  strike  the  cylinder  head;  in  other  words,  to 
determine  what  clearance  your  pistons  have  '  If  so. 
you  will  have  to  uncouple  your  main  rod  at  the  front 
end.  First,  however,  move  the  engine  slowly  over 
the  dead  ci-nters.  and  scril>e  a  line  on  the  guide  at 
the  front  and  back  end.  marking  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  the  cros*hcud  wings  Then  uncouple  and 
bump  up  at  each  end.  mi.)  agiiiii  mark  where  the 
crosNhcad  goes  to.  The  space  Utwe.li  these  murks 
will  give  you  the  elinrunce  at  each  end.  Whither  or 
not  you  should  give  the  same  clearance  at  Imth  ends 
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depends  on  the  design  of  your  main  rod.  \  h)  This 
question  is  too  indefinite.  There  are  niuny  kinds  of 
pumps,  (c)  See  Home  Stli>y  Magazine.  Mar,  1896, 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  iv,. 

*  # 

<•-'.>  I  I  enclose  a  sketch,  Fig.  1.  of  ft  water-tul>e 
boiler  that  I  am  developing,  and  ainut  which  I  wish 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  The  boiler  consists  of  two 
sections;  and,  except  where  they  are  connected  by 
the  Water  tube*,  these  wet  ions  are  entirely  separate. 
As  indicated  on  the  sketch,  one  section  contains 
water,  and  tin-  other,  steam  only,  i  u  )  Won  hi  such  a 
lwiiler  lie  safe?  ib)  If  a  'J-inch  tube  be  flattened  until 
the  walls  are  hut  \  inch  apart  inside,  will  it  make 
■•team  faster  than  a  2-inch  tube  of  circular  section  ? 
(«  )  In  my  boiler,  the  tube*  are  flattened  as  shown  in 
Fig.  •-*.  and  arc  arranged  one  above  another,  and  set 
at  an  angle,  i'hii  you  surest  a  better  arrangement 
of  flattened  tutu*  '  c/)  What  I  want  to  net  is  a  |mt- 
fectly  safe  toiler  having  large  water  space  and  the 
ability  to  make  drv  steam  rapidly.  Do  you  think  I 
have  obtained  all  this?  (>)  Can  I  with  safety  flatten 
the  2-inch  tul«cs  to  J  inch  inside  the  walls?  Fig.  2 
does  not  show  the  correct  spacing  of  the  tidies ;  they 
should  lie  as  near  together  as  possible.  , 

II.  C.  B..  Bangor.  Me. 

Ans.—  The  sketch  or  your  proposed  boiler  presents 
an  impossibility.   You  cannot  have  steam  only  in 


Flo.  1. 

one  lion  mil  water  In 
the  other.  Before  Bring  up, 
you  will  have  water  in 

both,  and  Biter  heat  is  ap- 
plied steam  will  accumu- 
late in  both.  If  you  now 
takesteam  from  thescctiou 
marked  '■  Steam."  the  pres- 
sure there  will  decrease 
an,)  water  lie  pressed  from 
the  see  t  i  o  ii  marked 
•  Water"  through  the  tube! 
into  the  "Steam"  section,  (u)  This  arrangement  even 
thus  is  absolutely  untqfr,  ai  the  thin  sheets  of  water 
contained  in  the  tubes  would  quickly  evaporate ; 
and.  the  steam  l«eing  obliged  to  press  lhrough  a  high 
column  of  water  on  Imth  Mdi-s.  would  certainly  dan- 
gerously affect  the  strength  of  the  tubes.  You  negtecl 
the  first  principle  of  a  iwiilcr.  viz..  the  rlmUatim  »/ 
tnifrr.  If  you  remove  the  brace."  and  make  a  con- 
nection  there,  you  will  have  some  circ  ulation,  and 
have  a  boiler  somew  hat  similar  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  the  Heine  safety  boiler,  (6)  The  flatter  the 
tube,  the  thinner  the  sheet  of  water,  and  the  faster 
the  evaporation  evidently,  but  the  faster  also  the 
tlow  of  the  circulating  water  through  the  tube.  and. 
dually,  the  shorter  the  time  given  for  evaporation. 
Besides,  flat  tuliesare  laid  to  make  and  are  weaker 
than  circular  one*.   There  is  nothing  or  almost 


nothing  gained  then  by  flattening  the  tula-s.  (e)  The 
arrangement  of  the  location  of  the  tubes  in  zigzag 
position  is  correct  enough.  (<i)  and  {>  >  are  answered 
by  the  above. 

i2V.il  i<n  What  is  the  l>est  wav  to  pun  wash  gold" 
(fc)  What  are  the  U>t  palls  to  use  " 

J.  B..  FrederieksViurg.  Va. 

AN*. — in)  anil  (b)  Gold  is  washed  from  gravel 
dc|iosit«  on  a  small  scale  by  means  of  pans.  The 
pan  u«ed  is  1*  to  111  inches  wide  at  the  top.  S  to  1J 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  i'i  to  '■)  inches  deep  : 
it  is  made  by  pricing  out  a  single  sheet  of  Kussin 
iron.  In  order  to  stiffen  the  edge,  it  is  turned  over  on 
iron  wire.  The  pan  is  used  as  follows:  It  is  tilled  to 
about  two  thirils  of  its  capacity  with  gravel  ior 
crushed  ore),  which  is  next  thoroughly  mixed  with 
water,  by  placing  the  pan  and  contents  in  a  quiet, 
shallow  stream,  or  a  pool  of  water,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  w  ith  the  hand  to  break  up  hunt*  of  dirt  and 
free  the  gold.  The  jniii  is  now  taken  in  both  hand-  a 
little  behind  its  diameter,  inclined  slightly  away 
from  the  operator,  and  the  up|>cr  edge  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  leaving  only  the  loner  edge 
submerged.  In  this  position  the  pan  is  shaken  from 
side  to  «idc.  while  a  slight  gyratory,  circular  movc- 
ment  is  also  imparted  to  it.  The  water  dUengagc*  all 
the  light  earthy  particles  and  carries  them  away 
The  large  pebbles  are  picked  out.  and.  alter  lieing 
washed  to  remove  any'  particles  of  gold  that  may 
adhere  to  them,  are  throw  n  away.  The  washing  is  con- 
tinued, using  plenty  of  clear  water,  until  nothing  but 
the  gold  black  sand,  and  other  heavy  minerals  remain 
in  the  pan:  it  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  water  and 
almost  all  of  the  water  poured  off.  and  by  a  dexier.ni* 
movement  of  the  wrist,  something  like  that  used  in 
vanning,  the  Sue  material  is  caused  to  pass  around 
the  lower  edge  of  the  |mn  with  the  water,  in  a 
"  string."  The  •'  colors  "  ( yellow  specks  of  gold  i  are 
to  la'  seen  at  one  end  of  the  string,  and  also  occur  f<>r 
the  first  inch  or  so  mixed  with  black  sand,  while  the 
quartz  sand  form*  the  light  end  of  the  string  and  i* 
washed  off,  or  carefully  scraped  away  with  the  ringer 
or  thumb.  The  black  sand,  when  magnetic,  is  scj-ar- 
ated  from  the  gold  by  a  magnet,  or  by  drying  and 
blowing  away,  the  latter  liclng  a  very  crude  ami 
sometimes  wasteful  process.  The  gold  may  la- amal- 
gamated by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  mercury 
into  the  pan;  the  liquid  amalgam  lieing  easily 
se I m rated  from  the  sand.  The  excess  of  mercury  is 
removed  by  straining  through  a  piece  of  buckskin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  mercury  driven  oil"  by  heat. 

* 
♦  » 

(•Jfiin  (a)  What  is  the  value  of  porphyry  a*  n 
building  stone,  as  compared  with  granite  and 
marble"  ifci  If  it  could  lie  Mipplied  at  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  preference  ? 
m  i  From  what  parts  of  this  country'  is  it  generally 
obtained?  I  hapisn  to  know  of  the  location  of  a 
large  quantity  in  one  of  our  southern  states,  and  I 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  a  su|ierior  commer- 
cial value  J.  T.  S.,  Saginaw  .  Mich. 

AWl.— (a)  Porphyry  is  a  more  expensive  material 
than  either  granite  or  ordinary  marble  :  but  the  name 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  many  inferior  materials 
differing  so  widely  in  comimsition  that  the  name  is 
no  longer  distinctive.  For  instance,  the  porphyry 
which  come*  from  Cornwall.  England,  is  itself  a 
form  of  granite.  (ft)  Its  selection  in  any  case  would 
depend  on  such  circumstance*  as  strength,  structure, 
and  color,  and  would  probably  la- given  a  preference 
over  granite, on  account  of  its  greater  beauty,  if  it 
could  lie  worked  at  no  greater  cost  :  at  present,  how- 
ever, such  is  not  the  ease,  ir)  Maine.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire.  Pennsylvania.  Missouri,  and  several 
other  states  pomes*  large  quarries  of  this  material 
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w  hi.  ii  have  not  been  developed  on  account  of  the 
great  expense of  working. 

**• 

I2G1I  Kindly  (rive  me  the  developments  of  the 
enclosed  shape*.  J.  V.  H.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AN*.—  The  development  of"  the  first  shape  is  shown 
in  Kit*.  .1  and  it.  First,  divide  the  quarter  circle 
>i[>f|. which  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  base  of  the  figure, 
into  any  number  of  parts.  In  the  Mgnre.  three  ]u»rts 
have  been  chosen,  the  points  of  division  being 
bi.C|.4|.  Project  these  points  to  b.e.d  in  the  eleva- 
tion, ami  dnw  by,  c/i,  ami  d  I  parallel  to  af,    At  any 


convenient  point  draw  line  kn  *;ieri>endleular  to  «/. 
From  this  line  lay  off  the  distance*  //>,  »«»/.  and  nr. 
tijiirtl,  respectively,  to  bi/t),  «"i7i.  and  d\  r,.  and 
through  the  points  k.  p,  >/.  r,  thus  located,  draw  the 
elliptical  Curve  kr.  Now,  in  Fig.  U,  draw  the  straight 
line  >/z,  and  on  it  layoff  the  distances  kt.lm.  and 
m  it.  equal,  respectively,  to  the  lengths  of  the  arcs 
tp.  p</,  and  r/r,  Fig.  A.  Through  the  points  it-,  I,  in.  n. 
draw  lines  i-erpcndicular  to  i/c.  and  on  these  perpen- 
dicular*  lay  ott'kn.lb,  me,  ami  mf,  equal.  rcs|K'ct- 
ivcly.  to  ka.lb.me,  and  nd,  in  Fig.  A.   The  point* 


i.  b,  r.  d  locate  one  edge  of  the  sheet.  From  a,  h,  <*,  d, 
lay  off*//,  hi),  eh,  and  d ».  each  equal  to  /«.  Fig.  .1  : 
these  points  locate  the  development  of  the  upper 
clue.  On  di.  Fig.  it.  lay  off  the  triangle  di  i.  equal 
to  the  triangle  rfYi.  Fig.  .1  ;  then.  a/fa  is  the  develop- 
ment of  one-fourth  of  the  shape.  To  divide  it  Into 
the  four  sheets  of  which  it  is  to  be  formed,  divide 
each  of  the  lines  nj,  by.  etc.  Into  four  '.arts,  and 
through  the  |ioints  of  division  draw  the  lines  * t,  hi; 
and  trj.  allowing  for  lap.  ns  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
The  ellmw.  Fig.  C,  may  Ik*  develop*1*!  by  assuming 
that  each  section  is  a  part  of  a  colic  Making  this 
assumption,  the  development  of  the  middle  section 
in  shown  In  Fig.  /'.  l*nilong  the  sides  n,/  and  ;ih  to 
Wert  at  <>.  bisect  angle  •>.  and  draw  the  axis  <>,,  of  the 


cone:  through  a  draw  <i  7  perpendicular  to  <><^.  With 
i»  as  a  center,  and  <>«  as  a  radius,  draw*  circular  arc 
Hi';  also,  draw  semicircle  <itd|>/|,  the  plan  of  the 
Uisc  of  the  cone :  <llvlile  it  into  six  parts,  and  project 
the  points  of  div  ision  f>(.  c,,  etc.  to  !.  S.  I.  S.  etc.  I'fOB 
the  arc  d  7\  lay  off  the  distances  n  f,  ,".•*-,  etc..  equal 
to  the  arcs  n,  (»,.  b,  et,  etc.  Now,  through  »  draw  the 
lines  <>;.  <>.<.  •> ',.  etc.,  and  the  lines  «.r,  «  etc. 
the  fonncr  lines  giving  the  points  c,  rf.  i.  /.  in.  etc. 


Now.  take  any  linens  n  <*.->.  and  project  the  ends 
n  and  e  horizontally  upon  <i  </.  as  at  r  ami  ■>.  From  3" 
lay  off .?  e*  and  .f  n',  equal,  n*j«ectively,  to  a  I  and  i  r. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  pb.md.le.kf, 
and  h  <i.  and  the  joints;/,  in',  f.  V.  </'.  tJ.  thus  obtained, 
w  ill  be  the  edge  of  the  developed  sheet.  In  order  that 
this  method  of  development  may  give  good  results, 
some  care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  lines  ab, 
ed.  rf,  etc.,  in  Fig.  C.  Sup|*i*e  ne  and  b<l.  Fig.  V.  to 
be  prolonged  until  they  meet,  and  let  the  angle 
between  them  lie  bisected.  Suppose  also  that  ft  and 
di  are  likewise  prolonged,  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  bisected,  then  ed  should  make  nearly  equal 
angles  with  these  two  bisectors. 


C262)  I  have  a  JiMiorsetiow  er.  double-cylinder,  cross- 
eotii|.ound  traction  engine,  and  I  wish  to  purchase  a 
sawmill  and  to  run  it  by  this  engine.  The  pulley  on 
the  engine  is  Is  inches  in  diameter  ;  that  on  the  saw  - 
mill is  'Jii  inches  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the 
lower  saw  is  in  inches,  and  the  upper  one  ;to  inches. 
I<il  Will  the  engine  Is-  suitable1  c,(n  Is  the  sawmill 
too  large  to  be  successfully  o-«crated  by  the  ^horse- 
power engine?  If  so.  what  si/c  of  null  would  you 
recommend  to  be  run  by  this  engine? 

It.  ('..  rleves.  Ohio. 

Ans.— (a)  Hy  traction  engine  w  e  suppose  you  mean 
a  portable  engine  and  I  oiler  mounted  ujsin  wheels. 
This  engine  and  toiler.  If  in  good  COndltlOOi  could 
proliably.  with  some  few  changes,  Iw  ada]>ted  to  (ill 
the  requirements  of  a  prime  mover  to  run  a  sawmill. 
lb)  l"|ion  referring  lo  a  catalogue  issued  by  the 
Standard  Sawmill  Machinery  ( "o..  Krie,  Pa.,  weflml, 
according  to  their  specification  of  No.  :t  sawmill, 
w  hich  ha- a  main  driving  pulley  >  inches  in  diameter, 
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that  the  distance  between  the  to|>-saw  arbor  ami 
the  main  arbor  is  I'.t  inches,  when  apart  their  full 
limit.  Heme  ihe  mill  will  conveniently  accommo- 
•late  a  tin-inch  lower  and  u  :UMnch  top  saw.  Thin 
mill.  according  to  the  catalogue,  requires  from  35  to 
.r<0  horsepower;  the  20-hor*ei*>w  er  engine  would, 
therefore,  lie  far  too  small  to  generate  the  power 
required  to  run  a  mill  of  this  si/c  working  under 
usual  conditions.  The  same  concern  s|>ceifics  a  No. 
1)  sawmill,  which  carries  up  to  a  611-inch  saw,  and  is 
supplied  with  a  top-«aw  attachment  similar  to  that 
on  No.  3.  The  main  pulley  on  this  mill  is  22  inches 
in  diameter,  the  capacity  of  the  mill  being  front 
lo.noo  to  20,000  feet  of  lnmlK-r  per  day.  This  mill 
requires  an  engine  and  boiler  of  from  20  to  :?n  horse- 
power, and  would  tie  more  suitable  to  couple  to  the 
engine  you  promise  to  use. 


(2ti3t  I  should  U-  pleased  to  have  von  give  a  solu- 
tion or  the  following  problem  :  (iivcii  nnv  rectangle, 
to  construct  another  rectangle  of  a  given  width,  Rich 
tliat  its  length  shall  U-the  greatest  possjhle.  and  its 
general  direction  coincide  as  nearlv  as  piwsible  with 
the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle,  the  four  corners  ot  the 
required  rectangle  to  lie  in  the  four  sides  of  the  given 
rectangle.  E.  I».  S..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ans— The  width  of  the  required  inscrila-d  rectangle 
Tully  determines  lmth  its  length  and  its  general  direc- 
tion, so  that  no  restriction*  on  either  of  these  can 
pro|>erly  Is.-  ma<lc  part  of  the  condition  of  the  prob- 
lem.  To  realize  this,  draw  the  two  diagonals  A  C 
and  fi/>as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  get  the  center  oof 
the  rectangle.  About  „  describe  any  circle  intersect- 
ing the  four  sides  of  the  rectangle,  and  draw  the  lines 
KF,  F'f,  (ill.  and  lit:,  us  shown.   These  lines  evi- 


dently  fonn  a  rectangle  and  it  is  readily  seen  that 
we  could  not  change  the  length  F.  ff  of  the  same, 
without  at  the  same  time  changing  its  width  K  F,  as 
both  of  these  lines  will  change  if  we  change  the 
radius  of  the  circle.  Designating  the  distance  .1  FUy 
y.  the  distance  A  K  by  x,  the  ls.se  of  the  given  rect- 
angle by  b.  Its  altitude  by  A,  and  the  width  of  the 
required  rectangle  liy  a,  we  may  write: 

y*  f  *>  -  a*.  *  (1) 
as  the  triangle  A  F,  F is  right-angled,  and 

.v  b  -  S  '-' 
as  the  triangles  A  F.  F  and  h  ///.  are  similar  F.llini- 
nating  ln>twecn  these  two  equations  leads  to  a 
biquadratic  equation,  so  that  we  might  just  as 
well  solve  any  particular  example  tentatively, 
by    Ulenns   of  the    two   equations    as   they  stand! 

Referring  again  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that 
J-  must  be  less  than  g  and  greater  than  *  ~  "  ,  and 
also  that  it  must  W  more  m  arly  equal  to  this  latter 

which 


expression.    We  then  writ. 


compared  with  equation  ill  gives 
*>  **  +  ft* 

ft.' 


If- 


(3) 


»l»H*rty.  I  >V.^'*;'!V;.  which  com- 
pared  with  <-quation  (1)  gives 
.1       is  (*-•)»  . 


ft* 


<«_-«)*  +  b' 

b-  *• 


„  b 


»  <  -7=  ~ :=.  U> 
V  (h  —  a)*  +  6* 

By  means  of  (3)  and  (4)  we  thus  readily  locate  the 

value. >f  j/U'twmi  two  limits.   Kxnmplr:  l*nppos,.  that 

in  a  certain  ease  ft  =  is,  /,  -  10.  and  that  the  width  .; 

of  the  required  inscribed  rectangle  is  to  be  3.  Prom 

(I)  we  then  get  :  t>     1  *  ,K      >     *  >ijta. 

I-  10*  +  in*  20.50 

•ndfronmt.y  S  v  ,K  ™  2.x 

I  tlO  -  3)«      18*     19  "3 
V  must  thus  Ik-  greater  than  2.1522  and  less  than  2.7<*.. 
but  more  nearly  equal  to  the  latter  figure.   It  must 
accordingly  also  !«•  greater  than  the  mean  of  these 

figures,  which  is  ^ ™  _  2  -(w  „g        _„  , 


2.7.'i.    From    <  1 1 


we  then 
x 


\  3-  -  2.7.V  -=  1  net.  U-colucs 


U'cotues 


10  -  2.7a 
u  i.iw 


get  j- 
1.1SW 

2.7;. 


I  «*  -  *«  - 

*  -  * 

»  -  j- 


lli.SOl 

A  —  V 


(2)  should  equal, 
taken   too  low. 


—  .4315.  As  according  to 
this  shows  that  v  has  been 


Trying  „  -  2.7r,  we  get  x 
V%-  -  2.71V  =  1.176.  *  then  la-comes  ' 


and 


become* 


J.  7i; 

10  -  2.76 

h     x  '""""«■"  1>H     ,  ,7fi  These  results 

show  that  J.7f.  is  too  <jrr.it  a  value  for  y.  Taking, 
now  .  the  mean  of  x  =  1.1W  and  x  m  1.174  we  g,-t  j 
I.M75;  and  the  mean  of »/  -  >,7.'.  and  p     2.7*.  we  get 
;/     2.7.V..  which  values  are  fouml  to  sitisfv  wnations 
.1.  and  (2i  quite  closely. 

•\ 

(264)  We  have  considerable  trouble  in  raising 
steam  to  supply  the  engine  of  our  mill  and  kiln. 
The  boiler  is  tubular,  is  inches  by  11  feet  fiftv  rvin.-h 
flues.  The  smokestack  is  22  inches  in  diameter  and 
.rti  feet  iii  height.  The  lsiiler  setting  is  con«i.|ervd 
good.  We  have  a  steam  jet  in  the  stack  to  incr.-a-, 
the  draft",  and  have  also  a  blower  which  blows  air 
under  the  grate,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  help  much 
In  the  daytime  we  burn  sawdust;  at  night  we  burn 
wood.  The  soot  in  the  tines  is  scraped  and  blow  11  out 
every  night.  \\  ill  a  larger  smokestack  help'.'  If  N» 
what  dimensions  should  it  have.'  Our  engine  U 
]!'  *  J*/'<  Htid  makes  200  revolutions  |h  t  minute 
Mould  it  save  much  steam  if  we  reduced  the  «p»isl  t<> 
Ho  revolutions  jK  r  minute,  and  enlarged  thedrivinir 
pulley  so  as  to  get  the  same  belt  s|»eed  at  the  line 
shaft !   The  power  used  is  from  30  to  X,  horseiiower 

J.  A..  Frances.  Wash. 

Ans.  -The  diameter  or  your  stack  seem*  to  Is- w  ell 
siiitisl  to  the  general  dimensions  given  r.ir  the  Is.ller 
The  strength  of  the  draft  could  Is-  increased  )>y  mak- 
ing the  stack  higher— an  increase  of  2.1  feet  would 
add  very  .onsidtrably  to  the  draft  and  might  be 
sutrieient  to  make  up  for  the  present  lack  or  steam. 
It  is  |N.vsib|,.  the  grates  are  not  well  suit.sl  r<>r  the 
fuel  you  are  using,  or  that  the  grate  area  is  i.h.  miiaII 
In  regard  to  the  engine,  the  load  seems  to  U>  rather 
small,  and  it  is  )swsible  there  might  »*•  a  small 
Increase  in  economy  by  the  change  in  spci-d  you 
suggest  :  this,  however,  depends  considerably  on  the 
type  of  the  engine  and  the  kind  of  work  it  is  doing. 
11  you  are  using  live  steam  to  heat  your  kiln,  you 
could  save  considerable  by  arranging  your  piping  so 
as  to  use  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  while  it 
is  running, 
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865)  (n»  I  show  in  Fig  1  h  section  of  an  apparatus 
(hut  I  wish  to  have  explained:  <i  is  a  cylinder  of 
«'«h1  w  iih  n  hole  through  the  center;  one  Kid  Is  eiiii- 
-lia ih  .1  to  receive  a  l«dl  that  tits  it :  the  other  end  is 
a  mouthpiece  If  I  place  the  Iwll  against  the  cup- 
shaped  end  anil  blow  through  (he  hole  in  the  cylin- 


Fm.  1. 

<ler.  the  Uill  Mill  not  fall  otT°.  DO  mailer  what  position 
1  hold  it  in  :  hut  as  soon  as  I  stop  blowing,  the  Will 
fulls.    |6)  What  is  the  Cartesian  divert 

J.  T..  Dallas,  Texan. 

\n»  — Try  the  following  experiment :  Take  an 
empty  spool  and  Mow  through  it  at  a  piece  of  |«iper. 
You  will  find  that  the  paper  will  stick  to  the  spool. 
The  explanation  is  exceedingly  simple  :  The  current 
pawing  through  the  horer.  (Fig.  1'.  lis  deflected  until, 
from  the  center  ami  iirouml  the  face  of  the  spool,  the 
air  tlow«  rapidly  in  a  direction  pant  1  Id  to  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  Now.  under  normal  conditions,  the 
atmosphere  presses  e<|Ually  on  l«>th  sides  of  the  pa|>er: 
hut  when  a  stratum  of  air  on  the  up|a-r  side  is  caused 
to  move  rapidly  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  active 
prcwure  on  this  side,  represented  hy  the  arrow*  n, 
i-  reduced,  while  the  pressure  on  the  under  side 
remains  unaffected.  A  condition  ensues  where  the 
difference  between  the  pressures  u  ami  f>is  greater  than 
the  force  with  w  hich  the  air  in  the  bore  C  endeavors 
to  Mow  the  patter  awuy.  When  this  point  Is  reached 
—dependent  ii|*>n  the  sixc  of  the  piece  of  paper  and 
its  proximity  to  the  s|kk>I— the  paper  sticks  to  the 
spool  and  the  harder  you  blow,  the  more  securely  It 


— I     —Ott  tlu6)  i 

b  b 

Fin.  1 


huirs  (he  spool.  This  reasoning  will  enable  you  to 
understand  the  toy  in  Fig.  1.  (6)  You  will  find  a  full 
explanation,  with  illustration  of  the  Cartesian  diver, 
in  lluMi:  .-n  i>y  Mm.vzi.nk.  July,  l*'.i7.  Answers  to 
Inquiries.  No. 

• 
#  # 

[AM]  i<n  What  It  the  difference  between  Mushct'i 
self-hardening  steel  and  ordinary  tool  steel,  that  their 
characteristics  are  so  different  ?  (6i  IsMushet's  steel 
forged  at  the  same  temperature  as  ordinary  t<sd  steel, 
and  how  should  metal-cutting  tools  made  of  It  la- 

hardened  and  their  temper  drawn T  If]  '  an  Mushct's 

•teel  !«•  annealed?  I'/i  Cannot  |imi|s  made  of  it  he 
■Objected,  w  hile  cutting,  to  a  degree  of  heat  Unit 
would  rtiin  tisils  made  of  ordinary  steel,  and  how 
high  is  this  temperature?  <o  Can  you  refer  mc  to 
■  tiv  honks  or  articles  on  this  subject  " 

J.  W.  II..  AttlclK.ro.  Muss. 


Ans. — uii  Mushct's  self-hardening  steel  contains  a 
certain  j>crccntage  of  tungsten.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
forge  Mushct's  steel  ;  the  forging  must  In-  done  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  pos.-ll.lc  Metal-cutting  tools, 
are  hardened  by  allowing  the  tool  to  cool  very 
slowly  after  forging.  <c>  No.  i<l\  This  is  a  question 
that  we  arc  not  prepared  to  answer.  Mushct's  steel 
Is  better  than  ca*r  steel  for  working  in  cast  iron.  The 
writer  prefers  a  gn.nl  cast-steel  i  like  Sanderson's  or 
Jcssup'si  tool  for  working  in  Other  metals,  in  There 
is  not  milch  literature  on  the  subject.  Howe's 
•Metallurgy  of  Steel-'  i  lTice  8UMJH)  describes  the 
manufacture  of  steel  in  all  its  branches :  w  e  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  contains  (he  information  you 
want. 

*  » 

(287)  Show  by  trigonometry  that  a  triangle  is 
determined  when  the  area,  an  angle,  and  the  side 
opposite  that  angle  are  given. 

S.  C.  Son  Francisit».  Cal. 

An-.— Supimse  the  side  .1  It  and  the  angle  ACB  to 
be  given,  and  let  8  denote  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

«5=  r \. 

sin  C 

rs     <|!  .  b*  — '.'dhcos  C; 

,  tSctm  C 

a?  +  6*    e»  t 


Then, 
and 

therefore, 
Hence. 
<«+<>>* 


-in  C 


.  ,  4  Mens  i 
^+  '       sill  C 


-e*  +  4  >cot 


In  like  manner,  (n  — 6)'    <*  —  4 .Stan 


Thus, 


therefore, 


a  +  h  =  << 
a  —  b  —  <yr: 


4  >'  cot 


I  Man 


and  6 


-JO 


c«  +  4  Scot  „  -r  \  '"     4  Stan 


c'  -MNi-ot  . 


I  -  inn 


0 


This  solution  is  purely  trigonometrical,  but  the  prolv 

leu  is  easier  of  solution  by  geometry. 

* 
*  * 

j'.-i  I  w  ish  the  following  information  regarding 
hydraulic  Jacks:  \n)  What  is  the  diameter  of 
cylinder  required  for  a  jn-toii  jack  to  raise  the  load 
1  fisit  per  minute'.'  \U\  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
cylinder  diameter  to  the  diameter  of  the  pump 
cylinder','  \r\  What  should  be  the  length  of  stroke 
of  the  pump  plunger,  and  the  iiutnUr  of  strokes 
require.!  to  nii-eii  'Jit- ton  jack  I  foot  per  minute? 

J.  B.  C.  Philadelphia.  PtU 
ANs.  — on  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  dc|wnds  on 
the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  and  not  on 
the  sfieed  with  which  the  loud  is  to  lie  lifted.  We 
will  assume  a  water  pressure  ot  pounds  |ier 

square  Inch,  and  a  J'rlctional  loss  in  the  stutfinghox 
or  |Kicklngof  the  ram  of  >  per  cent,  of  the  net  load. 
The  net  load  is  J.i'in  ■  jo  II. sun  pounds  ;  hence,  the 
force  that  must  be  exerted.  Including  friction,  is 
4t.xiio  •  l  it'.  17,01(1  pounds.  The  area  of  the  ram  to 
exert  this  force  w  ith  a  pressure  of  :t,rioti  |*>inuls  per 
square  Inch  is  47,040  -«-  3.."«X»  -  13.44  square  inches, 


and  its  diameter  i-  /' 


l>  inches,  nearly. 


i:t.44 
\  ,?KA 

(b)  The  usual  diameter  of  pump  plunger  for  a  jack 
workiil  by  band  is  from  j  to  i  inch,  ami  the  -troke  i- 
IJor  'J  inches.  It  would  Is-  illl|s>—  ible.  however,  to 
raise  a  load  of  90  tons  1  foot  ja>r  minute  w  ith  such  a 
jack,  since  the  power  required  would  lw  much  greater 
than  could  lie  excited  by  a  man.  The  speed  with 
which  one  man  could  lift  a  load  of  30 tons  would 
probably  be  not  more  than       inches  per  minute. 
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(c)  The  proportion*  of  the  pump  plunger  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  man  OCT  in  which  it  is  driven.  As 
stated  in  the  answer  to  (M,  it  would  he  liiii»>ssililc  to 
lift  a  loud  of  21 1  tons  1  foot  per  minute  with  h  one- 
man  hand-power  jaek.  no  matter  what  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ram  and  pump  plunder  might  i>e. 

« 

*  * 

(209)  (a)  I  wish  to  transmit  fi  horsepower  from  a 
shaft  milling  at  *«>  revolutions  per  minute  by  means 
of  a  gear  of  s.  diametral  pitch,  s,  inches  in  diameter. 
What  will  lie  the  required  width  of  face'.'  (61  If 
•'•diametral  pitch  Is  used,  what  will  Ih>  the  required 
width  of  face?  11.  B.  IV.  Chicago.  111. 

A  n.v— If  S  diametral  pitch  is  used,  the  width  of  face 
should  l>e  .'«  inches:  if  diametral  pitch.  4  inches. 
These  dimensions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
cast  iron  is  used,  with  an  allowable  fiber  stress  of 
pound!  per  square  inch. 

* 

*  * 

(270)  I  have  several  articles  of  malleable  iron, 
highly  polished,  on  which  I  desire  to  net  a  dull-black 
color  which  will  l>c  permanent  and  not  wear  off.  1 
have  tried  several  receipts  found  in  books,  but  with- 
out success.    Can  von  inform  me  how  to  proceed? 

f.  E.  T..  PUttsburg,  X.  Y. 
Ann.— Make  the  following  four  solutions:  (1) 
Chloride  of  mercury  and  sa!  ammoniac;  r.'i  Pcr- 
ehloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitric  acid,  alco- 
hol, and  water;  (3)  Perehloride  and  protochloridc 
of  Iron,  alcohol,  and  water  ;  ill  A  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium.  Apply  each  of  these  solutions 
successively,  and  let  the  one  dry  thoroughly  beftM 
applying  the  next.  Apply  i:ti  twice  and  also  put  the 
articles  in  a  hnth  of  boiling  water  after  applying  (3> 
and  (41.  The  exact  shade  required  can  be  fixed  by 
vigorous  rubbing  with  a  woolen  pad  moistened  with 
a  little  oil.  The  perchloride  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
copper  in  Cii  should  be  used  in  a  solution  of  only 
moderate  Strength, 

* 

*  # 

(271)  (<i)  What  angle  does  A  of  an  Inch  subtend  at 
a  distance  of  I.kmi  feet  '  <■>,  What  N  meant  l>\ 
refraction  of  light  !  I.  S..  osnaburg.  <  >hio.  " 

\w— km  |n  Kig.  1.  let  or  =  1. tut)  feet,  and  U-in»h 
l>ethe  required  angle.  uh  being  of  an  inch.  The 
angle  is  exaggerated  here  for  the  sake  of  clearness : 
»t  Is  in  reality  so  small  that  00,  «<•.  and      may  be 


Fw.  1 


considered  of  equal  length.  The  length  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  l.uot)  feet 
2,0UOx:i.H16  =  i>,2H2.2  feet,  and  A;  of  an  Inch  is  con- 
tained in  6.2X1.2  feet  l.JOfi.374.1  times:  :V*t  degrees 
divided  by  1.206,37-1  i  0W8M  degree;  this.  then,  is 
the  angle  subtended  by  of  an  inch  at  a  distance 
of  1,000  feet.  i6>  Let  nb.  In  Kig.  2,  lie  a  sun- 
beam entering  a  darkened  room  through  a  small  hole 
at  a,  and  falling  at  f>.  Upon  the  surface  ol  tome  water 


contained  in  a  glass  vessel.  It  will  be  found  that,  as 
the  beam  of  light  enters  the  water,  it  will  !«•  benl 
sharply  downwards  in  the  direction  he.  This  ImmhI- 
iug  is  called  rrfmetirm.  When  a  ray  of  light  |<av», » 
through  any  transparent  medium,  ami  falls  obliquely 
upon  any  transparent  or  sctuitrans|»arcui  Interposed 
body,  the  interposed  Imdy  U -comes  a  medium  for  the 


FtO.  2. 

transmission  of  some  portion  of  the  light,  ond  thi« 
light  as  it  enters  the  new  medium  Ik  always  refracted. 
A  simple  example  of  refraction  Is  the  apparent  land- 
ing of  a  straight  stick  when  it  is  partly  ond  obliquely 
immersed  In  water. 

* 

*  * 

(272)  4 ci  •  Kindly  publish  a  receipt  for  making 
copying  ink  for  use  with  a  hectograph.  (6)  What  is 
the  meaning  of  "rendering  in  sepia  ? 

It.  I..  P.,  Clarkesburg.  W.  Va. 
Am.— (a)  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  anilln  violet  or  blue 
(2K  It  to:tBi  in  7  fluid  ounces  of  hot  water.  When 
cool,  add  to  it  1  ounce  of  wine  spirit  with  4  ounces  of 
glycerin,  together  with  a  few  drop*  of  ether  and  a 
dropof  Carbolic  add.  Keep  the  ink  in  a  well  stop- 
pered bottle.  A  black  ink  may  l>e  made  by  mixing 
together 

Xltrrosine  black  1  port. 

Water  It  iwrts. 

Glycerin    -t  |«irts. 

If  it  does  not  COfqr  well,  add  more  glycerin 
(6)  The  phrase  is  used  to  express  the  fact  that  sepia 
Is  the  color  or  pigment  us«-d  to  produce  a  certain 
picture  or  Illustration.  If  an  illustration  is  executed 
with  pen  and  Ink,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  jH-n-and-ink 
rendering."  Bo,  also,  when  sepia  Is  used,  it  is  called 
a    sepia  rendering."  >t  a  Tendering  In  sepia." 

• 

•  * 

(273)  I  have  charge  of  a  220-volt  power  plant  situ 
atad  aliout  1  mile  troiu  my  home;  I  would  like  to 
have 5  electric  lights  in  the  house,  (n)  Would  it  Im- 
practicable to  run  the  lights  with  a  storage  battery  bj 
taking  it  to  the  station  once  a  week  for  rcchondng" 
(6 1  What  wotdd  such  a  Iwttery  (wt?  (<•)  How  would 
I  have  to  connect  It  up  for  charging? 

s.  &  Y..  Patton.  l*a, 
Ans.— (<j)  Yes.  The  largest  slie  of  portable  batter? 
No.  .ri09  E  7,  made  by  the  Chloride  Accumulator  Com- 
pany. Philadelphia,  weighs  complete  182  t*>unds.  It 
will  furnish  120  ampere  hours  at  S  volts:  that  I«,  sup- 
posing the  discharge  efficiency  to  be  the  same  at  any 
rale  oi  discharge,  it  will  furnish  1 20 amperes  for  1  hour, 
or  it  will  supply  1  amjiere  for  120  hours,  after  being 
fully  charged  with  about  13.>  ampere  hours.  This 
battery,  then,  will  run  live  t>candle|wwer  miniature 
incandescent  lamps  for  aliout  14  hours,  or  2  hours 
each  evening  of  the  week,   (b)  The  retail  cost  of  the 
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tottery  complete  is  (r)  To  charge  the  battery, 
its  po«itive  terminals  should  lie  connected  to  the 
positive  bus.  arnl  the  negative  terminal  of  the  battery 
is  connected  to  the  negative  bus  through  a  resistance 
that  will  allow  only  I  :>  ampere*  to  pans. 

*% 

(274)    (a)  I  am  unable  to  wive  the  following  : 

(>) 

x~y-^\\.  i -J. i 
It  is  easy  for  me  to  >Jb#rrr  the  answer,  hut  I  cannot 
*olve  the  problem  mathematieally.  Please  help  me 
nut.  <6)  <  an  you  give,  in  your  cooking  dcfmrtiuciit. 
directions  for  canning  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  string 
beans,  lima  beans,  and  corn? 

F.  ().  E.,  Cortland,  Ohio. 
Ass.— <«)  From  il).  y  =  7  -  x- :  whence,  y-'  - 
W  -  Ur*  i  r*.  substituting  in  (2).  transposing  nl#o- 
lute  term,  and  arranging  term*,  x*  -  U  x~  -  x  +  its  =  (». 
Now.  if  this  equation  ha*  a  real  integral  root,  it  roust 
be  a  factor  of  the  absolute  term.  The  only  number* 
which  multiplied  together  will  give  a  product  of  :W 
arc  1  >  ;w  and  2  y  !'.».  Neither  x  +  1  nor  x  1  will 
divide  the  equation  :  hence,  neither  —  1  nor  •+■  1  1*  a 
root.  jt2  w  ill  not  divide  it,  but  x  —  2  will  divide  it, 
the  quotient  being  x<  +  •Jjr*  —  Kir  1<»;  therefore, 
X*-  \\x-  +  Jf  -r  3K  =  i.r»  +  2/*  -  lt»j-_  l«l)ir  -  'J)  =  0; 
whence,  x -- 2  —  0,  or  x  ^  2.  Suhstitutiug  in  li  t, 
2s  -r  y  —  7;  whence,  ;/  =  :i.  Substituting  l«oth  value* 
in  12;  to  *ee  if  equation  12  j  will  be  satlstted.  2  ->-'■'>•  — 
11,  which  istrue.  Therefore,  x  2and  ;/  ~  a.  (hi  You 
will  find  a  brief  article  entitled  "The  Canning  of 
Vegetables"  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

# 
#  * 

(27M  («i)  Referring  to  Fig.  1 :  Having  given  the 
radius  and  length  in  degree*  of  the  arc  nhc,  how  i» 
the  length  of  the  chord  <i  r/r  and  the  height  M  deter- 
mined"  (ft)  Referring  «o  Fig.  2. :  Having  given  the 


arc  aft.  its  radius  and  length  in  degrees,  and  the 
tangent  a  </.  how  is  the  length  of  the  radial  extension 
b>t  determined?  (\  K.  I...  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  vs.- In  Fig.  I. 

m'  =  <w  sin  <ir,1  ==  n>  sin  \  „(.■  ■ 
Therefore,        fir     2rn/  =.  2>i<  sin  )  inc. 

Also.         ii  r.  ---  a  f  cos  nr  <l     it  c  cos  \  n  ?  r. 

Hence.  btl  =  nf\\—  cos  \  n  ,■  o . 

In  Fig.  2.  r  (/     a  c  sec  u  eft  ; 

therefore, 

ft«/  =  cd  —  rb  —  rtl  —  nr  —-  nr  (see  acb  -  I). 

* 
*  * 

(276)  (at  In  an  engine  directly  coupled  to  a 
dynamo,  where  would  you  h»ok  for  excessive  thump- 
ing? ib)  What  would'  cati.se  lifting  of  water  and 
consequent  flooding  of  the  cylinder  in  a  dvnamo 
engine?  id  How  would  you  line  up  the  engine  with 
the  armature  shaft  of  a  direct  connected  machine '• 
(-il  How  i»  constant  and  regular  running  of  the 
engines  driving  a  dynamo  t«-st  obtained'' 

H.  K.  H..  Itostou.  Muss. 

As».-(a)  In  the  crank  head  or  crosshend.  ihl  If 
this  occurs  only  occasionally  tin-  variation  in  the 
water  level  and  the  steam  pressure  of  the  boiler  may 
account  for  it.    Perhaps  you  are  asking  the  boiler  to 


do  too  much.  (r\  Remove  the  shafting  and  line  up 
the  boxes  by  inserting  shims  under  the  lower  box.  or 
Jty  a  centrifugal  flywheel  governor. 


(277)  A  square  is  moved  so  as  to  alwavs  have  the 
two  extremities  of  one  of  its  diagonals  upon  two 
lixed  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each 
other:  show  that  the 
extremitiesof  t  he  other 
diagonal  will  at  the 
same  time  move  upon 
two  other  straight  lute* 
at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Please  solve  by 
analytical  geometry. 
F.  L.  C,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Ass-Let  PQ  RS  be 
any  position  of  the 
square.  Take  the  Axed 
lines  on  which  the 
ex  tremi  tie*  of  the 
diagonal  Q  s  move  as  coordinate  arcs.  Let 
O  </  -  y.  o  s  --^  tan  A"  Q  R  -  m.  and  tan  A*  Q  P  =  n. 
Then,  we  know  thst 

UmKuS    tan    Q  P  ^  tan  45°  1. 
The  cquution  of  if  It  is  ;/     myx-y\  (I) 
The  equation  of  Q  /•  is  ;/  =  n  <x  -  x-)  (2) 
The  equation  of    K  perpendicular  to  <V  R  is 


(3) 


The  tHjuation  of  >'  /'  perpendicular  to  Q  P  is 

Solving  ( 1 )  nnd  I  :i).  we  get  the  coordinates  of  R  to  In- 

01 1  in  x'  -  >/  )  im  I  hi  if  —  r" ) 

m*  +  \     ,V~       „i-  -r  1  ' 


therefore. 

The  npuulon  of  y.s'i* 


x  _  m  y  ►  >/' 
a  ~  in  if  -  y  ' 


ir.» 


Hence,       tauA'^S     -  J. 

Now.        tan  R  Q S    tan  *  A"  (/  *     R  QS\  - 

III  x"  -  1/ 


(■-?)- 
•♦(-?)• 


iii  ./'  -  ? 


I. 


fonuwnng  this  with  i:.»,  we  get      -  l :  thus,  /;  lies 

.'' 

on  the  line  *     l,<-r  x     \i,  which  is  the  bisector  of 

V 

the  ancle  A'i>  )'.  Solving  (2t  and  Ni.  we  get  the 
coordinates  of  /'  IoIh' 

III  II  X'  +  if  I  III  II  i/  x") 

*  .  : 

II-        1  II-  -r  1 

.r  II  x"  </' 
»        II  If"  —  x" 

And         tan  s  tjp-  tan \  A  V  /'  -  A*  y  > ) 


whence. 


(7> 


i. 


romiMiring  with  < T  t.  we  get    =-1:  ucconllngly  /' 


lies  on  the  line 


1,  or  x     ii    0.   which   i.«  the 


bisector  of  the  angle  1'  O  A". 


('27s i  |  enclose  sketch  r>f  shafting  and  belts  What 
I  want  to  kliuM  Is:  inns  the  I'rietional  resistance 
otbred  bv  the  shntt  in  its  U-n rings  inerea-e  with 
increase  of  l.m.l  "  In  other  words,  will  there  l,e  more 
friction  in  the  hearing*  of  shaft  /(.  when  it  is  driving 
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the  dynamo,  than  m  hen—  running  at  the  same  speed 
— the  <lvnaui(i  Is  stopped  ami  the  la-It  I*  on  the  loose 
pulley  I  J.  8.  P.,  Sew  Bedford.  Km 

Ash.— Yes  ;  there  will  be  an  increase  of  friction 
corresponding  t  i  the  Increase  of  pressure  on  the 
bearings.  Friction  depends  ti|*>n  the  nature  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact  and  the  pressure*  between  them. 
If  you  double  the  pressure,  the  friction  is  donliled. 
In  your  case,  when  the  dynamo  belt  is  on  the  loose 
pulley,  it  exerts  hut  a  small  pull  on  the  shaft  B ;  this 
pull,  however,  is  transmitted  to  the  Inuring  on  the 
shaft,  and  there  produces  a  certain  amount  of  fric- 


-  sW 


tlon.  When  the  dynamo  is  belli*  driven,  the  pull  in 
the  belt  may  be  Increased,  say.  ten  times,  in  which 
ease  the  pressure,  caused  by  this  belt,  on  the  h,-ar- 
ings  of  shaft  It  and.  consequently,  the  frictlotial 
resistance,  will  be  multiplied  by  JO.  The  pressure  on 
every  bearing  between  the  dynamo  and  the  enirine 
will  be  increased. 

*  ♦ 

(27»J)  km  Please  give  me  a  formula  for  obtaining 
the  diameter  of  an  «-ceciitric  rod.  You  are  to  suppose 
that  all  the  necessary  data  are  known.  What  data 
nrr  necessary,  and  how  then  is  the  diameter  calcula- 
ted? tf"  Clou  requiring  to  he  dried  i»  Mated  around 
metal  cylinders  A-lnch  thick,  and  heated  on  the  inside 
with  steam  of  7  pounds  pressure.  One  of  toe  cylinders 
is  of  copper,  the  other  of  turned  steel.  Which  will 
drv  the  cloth  the  more  quickly  ?  Mow  is  it  dried— by 
radiation,  by  conduction,  or  by  both? 

H.  W.  B..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Aws.— <«)  We  ropiire  to  know  the  load  on  the  rod 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  valve  on  its  scat. 
Let  AT     the  load: 

I.     length  of  the  rod  ; 
ft  ,  diameter. 

0     1  '** 
f      33  * 

The  resistance  of  the  valve  to  motion  depends  on 
the  total  pressure  on  the  valve,  on  the  materials  of 
valve  and  seat,  the  state  of  their  surfaces,  and  the 
efficiency  Of  lubrication.  With  very  heavy  valves 
working  vertically,  their  inertia,  also,  has  consider- 
able effect.  If  you  know  the  size  of  valve  (or  the 
unbalanced  area  if  of  the  "unbalanced  type"),  the 
pressure,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  par- 
ticular surfaces  in  question,  you  can  find  K.  Then 


Then 


where 


find  the  value  of  V~~    Insert  this  in  place  of  /•  in 

the  formula.  \,h\  The  Copper  will  dry  the  cloth  more 
quickly  of  the  two.  The  cloth,  where  actually  in 
contact  with  the  metal,  is  dried  by  conduction. 
Where  it  does  not  touch  the  cylinder,  it  Is  dried  by 
radiation.  The  be*1  passo  through  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  cylinder  by  virtue  of  the  conducting  power  of 
the  metal. 


(280)  How  many  horsepower  are  available  from 
an  vfoot  fall  of  water  running  30  cubic  feet  per 
minute?  <;.«'.  K..  Ro«»elI. 

An*. — The  horsepower  may  always  be  found  by  the 
following  formula,  in  which  /'  is  the  pressure  In 
pound!  pn  square  foot,  and  V  is  the  volume  displaced 

/'  V 

in  cubic  feet  per  minute :  H—     a^.   In  this  case. 


P  -  G2.5  X  8 
--hi  ;,. 

~  n 


=  500  pounds  per  sq,  ft. ;  hence.  // 

H.  r.   This  result  is  the  theoretical 


33.000 

horsepower,  the  actual  horsepower  depending  on  the 
efficiency  Of  the  motor.  If  you  use  a  turbine  of  the 
U-st  make,  the  efficiency  might  Ik-,  say.  sn  i>er  cent.. 
In  which  case  the  actual    horsepower  would  Is- 

AX  J*  =  .l  H.  P. 

* 
»  * 

(281)  (<i)  How  are  the  change  gears  of  a  lathe 
figured  out?  16)  I  have  seen  an  arrangement  of  three 
mirrors  which,  when  placed  outside  a  window,  enable 
you  to  see  people  coming  either  upnr  down  the  street. 
How  are  the  mirrors  put  together  to  reflect  the  people 
in  this  way?  F.  K..  New  York  City. 

Ask.— (a)  We  recommend  you  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  Home  STt  uv  for  Machinists,  steam  Knoiski  ks. 
BIT.,  for  April.  In  it  you  will  find  an  article  entitled 
"Figuring  Change  Wears  for  lathes."  \b)  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  three 
mirrors  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
It  consists  of  two  mirrors 
<i  and  h  which  are  joined 
at  an  angle  of  4..°.  and  a 
third  mirror  c.  which  is 
placed  in  such  a  position 
that  Its  center  line  la 
exactly  opposite  the  Join- 
ing line  of  fi  and  \  and 
about  3  to  I  Inches  away. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  arrange- 
ment and  how  it  works, 


I)  representing  a  pedes- 


Ft.i.  I. 


Fi«i.  2. 


trian  ap|>roaching  the  mirrors  iu  the  direction 
the  arrow  points.  11  is  image  recei ved  on  6  is  reflected 
on  toe,  and  thence  to  the  eye  of  observer <  as  indi- 
cated. His  reflected  image  moves  along  the  mirror  c 
as  he  proceeds,  until  the  image  of  his  back  is 
reflected  from  a  to  r  and  thence  to  the  eye  of  the 
Observe?  c".  You  will  And  an  article  giving  the  laws 
of  reflection,  etc..  in  Home  STUDY  mu  Mac  him-ts. 

steam  Enuikeem,  Bit.,  July,  1897, entitled  ••  Light. H 


(282)  (<i>  Plea.^  give  mea  good  rule  for  testing 
cylinder  and  engine  oil.  (f»l  Where  can  I  get  a  table 
for  finding  the  resistance  and  safe  carrying  capactty 
of  iron,  copper,  and  liermtin-silver  wire  from  No.  0  to 
M?  F..  A.  A..  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 
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Asu.— (»)  This  question  oannot  l*e  satisfactorily 
answered  within  the  limited  space  allowable  here. 
Probably  an  article  will  ap|»ear  at  an  curly  date, 
dealing  with  the  various  tests  usually  applied— iden- 
tification, density,  viscosity,  etc.  f />>  We  <lo  not  know 
of  any  more  comprehensive  table  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  "  Mechanics'  Pocket  Memoranda."  (  pub- 
lished l»y  the  Colliery  Engineer  Company.  Scninioti, 
Pa. (which  give*  the  carrying  eajweity  of  wires  from 
No.  Oooo  to  No.  JO— a  table  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
requirements. 

**# 

<2R3t  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  figure  the 
receiver  pressure,  having  given  the  volume  and  point 
of  cut-off  in  the  hlgh-pnwure  cvllnder.  the  lioller 
pressure,  and  the  volume  and  poiiit  of  cut-off  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder" 

U.  M.  W..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Axs.— This  can  In?  done  only  approximately,  by 
assuming  that  steam  expands  according  to  Mariotte's 
law.  pr  =  p,  r,;  thin  will  give  results  sulliciently 
close  for  practical  purposes. 
Ut      p,  =  initial  pressure  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder : 

p,  --  terminal  pressure  iu  the  low-pres- 
sure  cylinder : 

p,  =  pressure  in  the  receiver  -  Initial 
pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder : 

r,  =  volume  of  hlgli-pr<-*surc  cylinder : 
rt  =  volume  of  low-pr«*sure  cylinder  : 
r;t     volume  of  receiver. 
All  the  above  pressures  nre  ntisoliitc  prcfeaires.  i.  c. 
gauge  pressures  —  14.7.     Also,  let  h,      number  of 
expansions  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder;  then,  the 

total  number  of  expansions  it,  x  j*.  and  the  termi- 
nal prewure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  = 

to     '  1  '    .■       „  .■  ' 

Iicuoting  ratio  of  real  cut-off  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  by  r2.  the  pressure  at  cut-off  iu  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder 

)h  ^    Pi  '•. 
rt       ii,  r..  r/ 

The  volume  of  steiiiti  Whiud  the  piston  or  the  low- 
premure  cylinder  at  cut-off  is  r,  +  rs  r-,.  and  at  admis- 
sion t'3:  hence,  the  initial  pressure  in  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  --=  pressure  in  receiver  (neglecting 
clearance)  - 

Pi         +  r.:r..      p,  r,<>,  -  r,n,» 

p.i  X 

r.  f-,  h,  r.:  rv  r-j 

Kor  example,  if  the  boiler  pressure  is  li'.'.  pounds  per 
square  inch,  we  allow  u  drop  of  .'i  pounds  lictwecn 
holler  ami  engine,  the  initial  pressure  will  tic 
V2S  -  5  +  1 1.7  =  131.7  jionnds.  alisolntc.  Suppose  the 
volume  of  the  receiver  is  IJ  times  that  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder;  volume  of  low-pressure  cylinder 
ii  2.'f  times  that  of  the  high-pressure  cylintler :  real 


cut-off  in  high-pressure  cylinder  is. 


3.2 


real  cut-off  in 

--  1. 


low-pressure  cylinder  is  }.   Then,  pi  134. 

r-  -  2.9,  r,  -  1.75,  n,  -  '  -  32.  rt  -  J  and 
rl 

pi  r,  I  .  j  +  rtrA       134.7  X  1  (1.75  <•  .5  >' 
{>i  '■         »,  rjtui  j  3.2  x  .5  x       X  1.7'. 

.S3.t»>-f  pounds  jar  sq.  in.,  about. 

# 

*  * 

(284 >  In)  What  materials  would  you  use.  and  in 
what  proportions,  to  cement  the  floor  of  a  cellar"  of 
what  should  the  top  surface  U'  made,  so  that  It  will 
not  In;  brittle  or  likely  to  crack  *  How  thick  should 
each  layer  N  '.'  </»)  How  much  of  each  material  will 
be  required  for  a  floor  that  is  20  feet  by  :«>  feet"  The 
cellar  is  not  very  wet.  but  I  u  ish  to  keep  it  les*  dump 


and  the  floor  more  suitable  for  shifting  articles  about 

uiion,  without  plowing  up  the  soil  every  time. 

K.  W.  B.,  College  Point.  N.  Y. 

Ans.— (ii  The  natural  cellar  floor  should  la-  rolled 

or  tamped  until  it  is  w  ell  settled.  If  the  cellar  liottom 

is  loamy  and  moist,  it  should  l«e  '-overed  with  a  1-inch 

or  fi-lnch  layer  of  coarse  sravel  or  fine  broken  stone. 

On  this  shi>uld      spread  a  layer  of  concrete,  A  inchc 

thick,  of  the  following  composition  :  Mix  together  I 

part  of  cement.  :t  parts  of  sand  and  6  |«»rts  of  gravel  : 

add  sufficient  water,  and  work  thoroughly  to  the 

consistency  of  stiff  mortar.   Commence  laying  the 

concrete  at  one  end.  and  tamp  it  thoroughly  us  the 

work  proi-et^ls.    After  the  concrete  has  set,  the  top 

surface  should  lie  wet  and  the  finishing  coat  applied. 

The'surface.  or  rluishiuK  emit,  should  consist  of  1  part 

sand,  and  1  jmrt  of  the  best  Portland  cement,  mixed 

dry,  moistened  and  worked  to  the  consistency  of  a 

good  plastic  mortar;  it  should  Ik*  spread  with  a 

trowel  to  the  thickness  of  1  inch,  and  leveled  between 

straight  edges,  or  rcrttd*,  as  they  are  called.  The 

(■online  should  theti  lie  thoroughly  floated,  carefully 

smoothed,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly,  in  order  to 

insure  a  homogeneous  solidification  without  cracks. 

\h>  The  4-inch  bedding  for  the  concrete,  of  either 

coarse  gravel  or  flue  broken  stone,  will  require  about 

t.'ii  barrels.    There  will  lie  required  for  the  concrete 

7|  barrels  of  cement,  it  Imrrels.  or  3|  ruble  yards 

of  sand,  and  alsnit  l.'.J  lwrrels,  or  7J  cubic  yards  or 

gravel.    For  the  finishing,  or  top  coat,  1  inch  thick, 

nlwut  11  barrels  of  Portland  cement  and  11  l«arrelsof 

sand  will  lie  required.    In  the  aUtve  estimate,  a 

liurrel  has  been  figured  as  containing  3J  I".  S.  struck 

bushels,  or  aliout  4.37  f-ubic  feet.    In  the  event  of  the 

finishing  coat  la-lug  J  inch  thick,  which  is  the  usual 

thickness  for  dwelling-house  work,  one-half  only  of 

the  quantities  given  w  ill  tie  required. 

* 
*  * 

(•.SGI  in)  How  lunch  pow  er  can  he  obtained  from 
a  stream  of  w  ater,  flowing  through  a  flume  '2  feet 
ft  inches  wide  by  J  Inches  deep,  under  a  head  of  3  feet 
G  inches'*  It  is  two  inches  deep  at  the  tsiint  where 
it  flows  over  the  top  of  the  tlume  lioard.  We  have 
no  wav  of  measuring  the  amount  of  water  which 
flows  through  the  tlume  jier  hour.  On  Which  would 
it  lie  advisable  to  use— an  overshot  or  a  breast  wheel '.' 
(ri  What  size  and  number  of  buckets  would  you 
recommend"  K.  <i.  I...  t'ltmpgaw,  N,  .1. 

Axs. — (<n  Not  knowing  the  length  of  the  flume,  the 
velocity  of  the  w  ater  cannot  In-  estimated.  Assuming, 
however,  a  mean  velocity  of  5  feet  iwr  second,  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  |ht  minute  is 
2J  >:  i  x  .'•  x  m     ii"<cu.  ft.. 

or  If,     l«|       7..HPJ.5  lb., 

and  the  theoretical  horse|siw«  r  is 

7.sf.».:»  v  i% 

M*2  horseisiw  er. 

fA  *.  ;t.i,ixio 

This,  it  must  la-  understood.  Is  the  theoretical 
horsepower  of  the  water,  as  it  flows  over  the  top  of 
the  flume  Ismrd.  We  cannot  answer  (b)  and  {r\ 
without  knowing  more  of  the  conditions.  An  expert 
on  the  spot  would  tie  able  to  give  you  the  most  valu- 
able advice. 

* 

rjs»;>  Please  explain  the  follow  Ing  formula,  found 
In  the  baiidlsMik  of  llutfand  Hcri:<-r.  of  Hoston.  Mass.  : 
situ-  of  polar  distance 
cosine  of  latitude 

T.  II  A 

Ans.—  Thl^  formula  is  iisc<l  for  determining'  the  true 
meridian,  or  the  true  north  an<)-south  direction  at 
any  place  /is  the  azimuth  of  l*olarls  at  its  greatest 
elongation,  that  is.  the  angle  between  two  vertical 
planes,  one  of  w  Inch  |>a**es  through  the  star  and  the 
place  of  the  ob-erver,  and  the  other  Is  a  north-ami 
south  plane.    The  times  of  greatest   elongation  ,,f 


sin  /. 
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Polaris  are  (riven  iti  l«*>ks  on  surveying.  If  Z  ts 
known,  all  that  in  necessary  is  to  .lireet  the  transit 
towards  Polaris  when  at  its  greatest  elongatiou,  und 
then  deflect  the  instrument  through  an  anirle  equal 
to  Z:  this  will  brine  tin- transit  into  the  true  merid- 
ian, and  a  line  run  on  the  ground  in  this  direction 
will  l»c  a  true  north-and-south  line.  Hence  the 
Importance  of  knowing  the  value  of  /.  a  t«i>lc  of 

\alucs  of  /between  latitude*  2">°X.and  50°  X..  and 
between  the  years  1MI">  and  I'.'lo,  is  given  in  Johnson's 
"Theory  ami  Practice  of  Surveying."  If  no  (aide  of 
azimuths  is  at  hand.  Z  may  be  computed  from  the 
preceding  formula.  The  latitude  is  usually  known, 
or  it  can  he  found  by  observation.  [Sec  Home  Sti'IiY 
M ac a/in f..  May.  ls'is.  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  1>1. 
The  jolar  distance  is  the  angular  distance  from 
Polaris  to  tiie  |»>le.  measured  on  a  great  circle 
through  the  star  and  the  pole.  A  talile  ot  tiolar  dis- 
tances of  Polaris  between  the  year*  is*.-)  and  l'.twt  is 
given  in  Johnson  s  book,  referred  to  al*>ve.  For  tin- 
year  Is-j7  it  was  l<MJ'  :;n".  An  approximate  value  of 
other  years  may  be  round  by  subtracting  UK'  fur  every 
year. 

* 
*  # 

OTi   Taken  room  In  a  *cl  Ihouse  hi  feet  wide 

the  floor  joists  of  which  would  be  2"  x  in".or2"  *  12". 
or:!"  v  11".  If  1  were  to  trust  my  own  instinct.  I 
would  use  a  3"  -  u"  joists  placed  12  inches  ajwrt. 
center  to  center.  What  would  l>e  the  safe  load  ]>er 
square  foot  for  such  joists  so  placed  to  carry?  Please 
answer  this  question  by  simple  arithmetic 

J.  O'Ch  buffalo.  X.  Y. 

As*,— The  Inquirer  ha*  failed  to  state  of  what  kind 
of  wood  the  joists  are  composed.  It  w  ill  therefore  be 
necessary  to  assume,  say,  yellow  pine.  The  formula 
for  determining  the  safe  load  of  a  rectangular  Is-am  Is 
4  Fill* 


where  /'is  the  safe  filter  stress  of  the  material 


(which  for  yellow  pine,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  4. 
would  lie  about  1,*2.*>  pounds!;  It,  the  breadth  in 
inches;  A),  the  depth  in  inches;  and  L,  the  span  of 
the  l>eam  in  inches.  Hence,  for  a  3"  x  14"  yellow- 
pine  joist  w  ith  a  :?n-foot  span  we  would  have 

4  x  1.825  X  3  x  I  P     4.390,400      u- ,  , , 
=>  3,lb4  lb. 

3X30  a  12  l.UKJ 

=  safe  load  for  each  joist :  and,  as  the  joists  are  1  foot 


apart,  and  30  foot  span, 


3.971 
3ti  ' 


or  183  pounds,  w  ould  be 


the  safe  load  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  Including 
the  weight  of  the  Nam  itself  and  flooring.  However, 
a  3"  -  1 1"  yellow  pine  beam  with  a  span  of  30  feet 
would  l»e  likely  to  deflect  under  this  load-as  much 
as  2  inches  at  the  center— and  would  neither  make  a 
stiff  nor  a  sale  floor.  It  would  be  Utter  to  place  steel 
beams  or  heavy  wood  girders  across  the  30-foot  span, 
and  run  the  floor  joist  in  the  other  direction.  Of  else 
support  the  floor  from  beneath  by  a  longitudinal  \mr- 
tition  or  girder  carried  on  posts. 


<2*s>  Furnace*  for  burning  coal  are  usually  lined 
with  some  non-conducting  material.  This  done.  I 
believe,  to  retain  tin-  heat  and  sa  tire  more  |>erfect 
combustion,  (a)  Why  are  not  wood  'burning  funiacca 
similarly  lined?  On  Would  tt  not  \n\ :  How 
Can  Perfect  combustion  of  w  ood  l>cohtaiucd''  if/i  <'.in 
you  tell  me  of  any  good  UmiU-  that  treat  upon  these 
subjects,  and  w  here  I  can  obtain  them  ' 

I".  W.  ('..  Wyoming,  Iowa 

As*.— in)  Coal-  and  wood-burning  furnaces,  when 
properly  built,  are  practically  identical,  except  for 
the  larger  firebox  of  the  wood  burner.  (M  It  certainly 
would  pay.  I.  i  Perfect  combustion  of  any  solid  or 
liquid  fuel  is  a  practical  lm|*.sslbility.  \<l>  -The 
CatorliC  Power  of  Fuels/'  by  Herman  Poole.  $3.on. 
can  U-  obtained  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.. 
Scran  ton.  Pu. 


(2S9*  Kindly  inform  me  how  to  determine  the 
horsi-power  of  a  running  stream  of  water  having  a 
Uniform  depth  of  6  feet,  a  width  of  s  feet,  and  a  sur- 
face velocity  of  3  feet  |>er  second. 

E.  Z..  Port  Jen  is.  X.  Y. 

Ass.— To  hud  the  theoretical  horsepower,  tt  will 
first  l»e  necessary  to  lind  the  average  velocity  of  the 
current  and  the  theoretical  head.  The  average 
velocity  of  the  current  i*  found  approximately  by 
multiplying  the  surface  velocity  by  ./s ;  in  tliis  case, 
therefore.  It  w  ill  equal  .">  X  4  feel  per  second.  The 
theoretical  head  is  equal  to  r*  X  .018*.  where  r  is  the 
current  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  In  this 
.  4  ;  therefore,  the  theoretical  head  4  >  4  <  .Ol.V. , 
.24*  feet.  The  total  horse|.ower 
>   ■  II  W 

g&ooo 

in  which       <'  ■=  cubic  feet  of  water  j*>r  minute: 
//  —  vertical  height  in  feet ; 
II*     weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
VLa  pounds. 


There  fore. 


H.P.--6**"- 
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How  much  of  this  horsepower  would  be  available, 
depends  on  the  methoil  chosen  for  utilizing  it.  With 
an  ordinary  undershot  wheel  the  |>ower  that  could 
be  develop!  would  lie  very  small,  probably  not  more 

than  i  honepower. 

*** 

i21«Ui  WIU  von  please  inform  me  how  the  tables  of 
natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  are 
constructed  ?  <  >.  A.  M..  Port  Richmond,  X.  Y. 

A  Ns. — You  will  find  this  question  answered  in 
Home  Stvi.y  Maoazjse.  October.  1«I7.  Answers  to 
Inquiries.  Xo.  365. 

*  ♦ 

(21' 1 I  How  are  the  sizes  of  sprocket  wheels  figured, 
the  number  of  sprockets  and  the  length  of  a  link  of 
the  Chain  being  known?   K,  *'.  P.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Ass  — Multiply  the  length  of  the  link  by  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  and  divide  by  :U4H*..  This  will  give  yon 
the  pitch  diameter  of  the  sprocket  wheel. 

» 
*  « 

(292)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  abbreviations. 
"Thesaur.  Amer.  Scptent.  Sigil  "  on  the  red  seal  of 
our  paper  money?  L.  A.  H.,  Elmira.  X.  Y. 

Ass.— They  are  contractions  for 
Thesauri        America  Septentrionalis  Sigllla 
Of  the  treasury         of  Xorth  America  the  seal 

•  The  seal  of  the  treasury  of  Xorth  America." 


(21CI  Is  there  anv  metal  or  composition  of  metal 
which  a  magnet  will  not  draw  through? 

M.  M.,  Kverett.  Wash. 

Ass.— There  is  no  material  that  is  Impervious  to 
magnetism.  Hodies  cannot!  be  insulated  from  mag- 
netism, but  the  lines  of  force,  if  they  are  not  loo 
dense,  may  be  diverted  from  a  body  by  a  shield  of 
some  magnetic  siilwtancc.  Watches  arc  "insulated  " 
from  magnetism  by  a  shield  of  this  kind. 

a 
*  * 

(21M)  In  Vol.  II  of  Round  Volumes  of  the  Com- 
pete Mechanical  Scholarship  of  the  International 


page  Hit.  a  separator 
a!  S19).    What  are  the 


plete  .Mechanical  x-iioiarsh; 

Correspondence  Schools,  on  . 
calorimeter  is  described  (Fig. 

sizes  of  the  pipe*  It,  .).  I»',  and  what  is  th. 

length  of  .1  '  What  proportions  would  be  most  con- 
vciiii-ni  and  give  good  result*,  so  that  the  ap|«rafu» 
could  be  easily  worked  from  place  to  place  " 

w.  e.,  Ajinlaton,  Ala. 

A  Ns.— Pipes  IT.  S,  and  v.  »" !  plpt  i"  or  i" ; 
pipe  .1,  li"  or  2"  in  diameter  and  8"  to  12"  long 
between  the  fittings  into  which  it  i*  screwed.  These 
sizes  are  standard  sizes  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  not 
actual  sizes. 
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HIGH  RAILROAD  SPEEDS.* 

H.  Rolfe. 

Condition  of  the  Rolling  Stock — Traffic  and  Operating  Departments — Wind  and 

Weather— Tra in  Resistance. 


THE  next  jx>int  to  lie  considered  is  th? 
cf/udition  of  the  rolling  *to<'k.    This  term 
includes  only  the  cars  themselves,  the 
locomotives  lading  dealt  with  se|>arately. 

In  the  first  place,  all  cur  wheels  should  1h» 
in  jrood  balance ;  and  they  should  not  l»e 
allowed  to  get  too  foully  worn  l>efore  re-turn- 
ing. Wheels  whose  faces  are  worn  until 
they  contain  a  multitude  of  flat  places  are, 
as  the  brakes  are  improved  and  trainmen 
Iteenme  more  exj>ert  in  handling  them, 
getting  rarer. 

Another  matter  that  repays  c-areful  atten- 
tion is  lubrication.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
known  that  American  rolling  stock,  when  in 
proper  condition,  is  the  easiest  running  in 
the  world.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  atten- 
tion that  has  been  paid  to  lubrication.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
passenger  cars  in  Europe  ran  with  grease 
Ikjxcs  instead  of  oil  boxes.  Stub  trains 
were  very  hard  to  pull  in  cold  weather, 
esj>ccially  for  the  first  few  miles.  The  fo-ar- 
ings  hut  I  to  yet  hot.  I  >e  fore  the  grease  would 
nin  at  all.  A  g'tod  proportion  of  their  pas- 
senger and  nearly  all  their  freight  cars  use 
grease  instead  of  oil  even  now. 

Another  j*>int  about  Ameru-an  stock  that 
conduces  to  easy  pulling,  is  the  universid  use 
of  trucks.  These  adapt  themselves  to  the 
curves  and  so  enable  the  cars  to  traverse 
them  with  comparative  ease. 

In  the  ease  of  European  cars  with  rigid 
wheel  bases,  there  is  considerable  grinding 
of  t  he  flanges  against  the  rails,  which  con- 
sumes power  and  thus  retards  the  speed  of 
the  train.  This — the  use  or  non-use  of 


•  Brgtn  in  thr  April  Sitmhrr. 


nidial  rolling  stock— is,  perhaps,  the  most 
iin|K)rtant  and  vital  difference  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  continents. 

Another  I «td  feature  in  European  stock  is 
the  use  of  side  buffers.  Where  a  train  is 
made  up  once  and  for  all— that  is,  where  the 
same  cars  always  constitute  that  particular 
train — the  cars  are  "close  coupled  with  a 
central  coupling  and  buffer,  and  are  all  right. 
Hut  where  the  stock  is  fitted  with  the  old 
style  side  buffers  and  screw  couplings,  there 
is  a  loss  of  power  ;  for,  when  rounding  sharp 
curves,  the  buffer  springs  on  the  intm-  side  of 
the  curve  an'  forcibly  compressed,  and  the 
buffers  slide  and  grind  harshly  against  each 
other.  Sometimes,  on  extra  sharp  curves, 
the  buffer  heads  are  jammed  right  home 
against  the  buffer  castings,  and  would  go  in 
still  further  if  they  could.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  this  increases  the  demands  on  the 
engine  when  running  on  curves. 

threat  care  is,  as  a  rule,  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  springs.  The  effect  of  a  bad  set 
of  springs — whether  too  stiff  or  too  weak — 
is  perhaps  more  noticeable  as  affecting  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  than  the  sj>eed  of 
the  train.  But.  evidently,  all  rough  riding 
must  act  against  the  engine;  and  springs 
that  are  either  wrong  in  themselves— badly 
made  or  tempered — or  are  unsuited  to  the 
loads  may,  es|K-eially  if  the  track  is  bad, 
cause  an  amount  of  rolling  and  surging  side- 
ways that  will  be  anything  but  a  help  to 
the  engine. 

Tic  Tropic  Ih'iHirtnitxt. — As  regards  accel- 
erating the  speed  of  transit,  taking  a  journey 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  remarked  that  much 
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can  !*•  contributed  by  other  departments 
than  that  to  which  the  motive  jiower  belongs. 
If  the  schedules  win  lx*  arrange*!  so  a*  to  give 
a  train  a  clear  road  throughout,  without  any 
fide-tracking — to  allow,  for  example,  a  coal 
train  to  pass — the  good  work  is  helped  along 
considerably.  Train  despatches,  baggage- 
men, conductors,  etc.,  can  all  materially 
assist.  Many  a  brilliant  run  has  been  si  toiled, 
almost  at  the  last  stage,  by  late  connections. 

It  is,  above  all,  absolutely  essential  that 
the  various  branches  of  the  operating  and 
traffic  departments  pull  together.  In  Eng- 
land, the  "trallic"  and  the  "loco"  are 
always  at  loggerheads,  each  blaming  every- 
thing on  to  the  other.  If  time  is  lost  during 
a  run,  the  guard  always  blames  the  driver, 
who,  in  turn,  says  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
guard.  If  the  driver  makes  a  gornl  run  the 
guard  gets  both  the  credit  and  the  "tip." 
which  naturally  uj»sets  the  equanimity  of 
the  men  on  the  footplate.  And  so,  also, 
higher  up  in  the  scale  of  officialdom,  if  an 
important  train  is  very  late,  tntjfir  swears 
that  it's  lix'o'*  fault,  and  /oro  declares  that 
trujfir  *to  blame. 

Again,  the  permanent-way  people  com- 
plain that  the  increasing  weight  of  "locos" 
together  with  bad  balance,  l»atters  their 
bridges  down  and  destroys  their  track  ;  the 
"loco"  men  retort  that  the  badly  laid  ami 
kept  track  shakes  their  engines  to  pieces. 
Ami  so  they  go  on.  Happily  things  are 
better  in  this  country. 

Wind  him/  U'rath  r'.—  That  the  state  of  the 
weather  affects  the  question  of  s]x>ed  is 
doubtless  well  known.  Frosty  or  snowy 
weather  makes  it  very  Iwd  for  the  rails  ; 
damp,  foggy  weather  makes  the  rails 
"greasy"  as  the  enginemen  term  it,  pro- 
ducing in  fact,  a  worse  effect  than  a  pro- 
longed heavy  rain.  The  latter  thoroughly 
washes  the  rails,  and  causes  the  adhesion  of 
the  wheels  to  be  greater  than  when  only  a 
slight  rain  has  fallen,  although,  of  course, 
there  is  still  some  loss  through  slipping,  as 
water  acts  more  or  less  as  a  lubricant,  where 
metals  are  concerned.  An  engine  often 
loses  time  when  going  up  hill  in  wet  weather; 
so  also  when  running  through  a  tunnel  that 
leaks  badly,  as  some  of  them  do,  fur  the 
water  that  drips  onto  the  rails  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  "greasy"  but  never  enough 
to  cleanse  them  as  a  heavy  rain  would.  A 
tunnel,  upgrade,  in  damp  weather,  is  a  bad 
combination  to  encounter,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  an  engine  to  "hold  her  feet," 
especially  if  loaded  up  pretty  near  her 
capacity. 


In  Great  Britain,  a  sudden  rainstorm  is 
often  the  cause  of  wiring  ahead  for  a  pil«»t  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  next  dej>ot  where  one 
is  available. 

As* regards  the  wind  prmnurt  ,  nothing  very 
definite  is  known  at  present.  Without 
doubt,  wind  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  high  speeds ;  even  in  a  calm 
atmosphere  the  resistance  is  considerable — as 
is  well  known  to  any  one  who  has  dragged 
himself  around  to  the  front  end  of  a  locomo- 
tive when  making  65  to  70  miles  an  hour. 
This  air  resistance  is  not  very  noticeable 
until  after  a  speed  of  about  20  miles  an  hour 
is  passed.  The  atmospheric  resistance  is 
twofold  :  There  is  the  skin  friction  l>etween 
the  air  and  the  sides  and  top  of  the  moving 
train  ;  ami  there  is  also  the  effort  necessary 
to  displace  the  air.  The  last  item  is  the 
more  serious  one.  A  side  wind  is  worse 
than  a  head  wind,  esjiecially  with  trains 
that  are  not  close  coupled.  In  England, 
nowadays,  a  good  many  of  the  best  trains 
are  so  coupled — there  lieingonly  a  few  inches 
between  adjoining  cars.  On  our  American 
lines,  the  cars  are  necessarily  further  apart, 
on  account  of  the  platforms  ;  but  this  draw- 
back is  to  some  extent  neutralized  in  vesti- 
bule frains.  Not  only  does  a  side  wind 
catch  the  front  of  each  car  and  so  retain  it, 
but  it  also  forces  the  train  over  to  the  lee 
side,  thus  causing  a  large  amount  of  extra 
flange  friction.  This  is  no  offspring  of  imagi- 
nation. We  rememlxn-  a  case  where  con- 
siderable trouble  was  exix'rienceil  with 
flange  wear  on  some  care  that  always  ran  on 
one  particular  route.  They  ran  back  over  a 
different  part  of  the  system,  so  that  they 
always  had  their  one  side  turned  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  found  that  the 
flanges  on  the  left  side  were  always  w«  »rn 
the  most,  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  some  one 
that  a  great  part  of  the  road  lay  through 
ojxmi  districts  where  the  prevailing  winds — 
and  they  were  strong  winds  too — were  from 
the  riyht,  thus  thrusting  the  cars  over  to  the 
left  side  of  the  track.  The  route  was 
changed  so  that  the  cars  would  make  the 
return  journey  turned  end  for  end;  after 
that  the  flanges  were  found  to  wear  even. 

In  Belgium,  they  seem  to  Ik:  imbued  with 
a  lively  sense  of  the  wind's  retarding  force, 
for  they  occasionally  use  a  kind  of  shield  on 
the  front  of  the  smokelx»x,  and  also  in  front 
of  the  stack,  sand  box,  and  dome.  These 
shields  are  wedge-shaped  arrangements  pre- 
senting to  the  wind  a  cutting  edge  and  an 
angular  surface  of  alnait  SO  degrees.  These 
shields  form  only  a  portion  of  the  total  end 
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surface,  ami  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
utility  as  wind  splitters  is  anything  startling; 
still,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Undoubtedly  we  should  Ih?  facilitating  the 
increase  of  speeds  by  providing,  a*  far  as 
jKissible,  a  smooth  unbroken  surface  through- 
out the  train — closing  in  the  sides,  having  as 
plain  a  roof  as  practicable,  and  so  on. 

During  the  erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  made  observations  on 
the  wind  pressure  with  different  sized 
screens.  But  even  when  the  screens  were 
placed  close  together,  the  respective  readings 
varied,  the  pressure  j*-r  square  foot  on  a 
screen  10  feet  square  differing  materially  from 
that  registered  by  one  only  1  foot  square. 
A  number  of  exi»eriments  were  made  some 
time  ago  with  electric  rare  running  on  a 
circular  track.  The  speeds  attained  were 
very  high,  reaching,  it  was  statin],  110  miles 
per  hour.  The  results  given  out  by  the 
cxj»eriinenter,  Mr.  Ihishiell,  were  as.  follows  : 


S|«t-<|  of  Train. 
Mile*  per  Hour. 
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70 

so 
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no 


Kwbttam-v  of  Air. 
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They  show  the  force  exerted  by  the  resist- 
ance of  air  on  a  square  fi>ot  of  end  surface. 
In  view  of  the  Forth  Bridge  experiments, 
they  can  Ik*  regarded  as  a  guide  only,  t>eoause 
with  the  different  existing  sizes  of  exposed 
end  surfaces  in  trains,  the  pressure  per  square 
f<x»t  will  undoubtedly  vary.  The  end  sur- 
face of  what  may  be  called  fnfl-*izt  locomo- 
tives— taking  the  cab  into  account— varies 
from  70  to  100  square  feet.  If  the  end  of 
the  car  presents  more  area  to  the  wind  than 
does  the  engine,  then  it  becomes  the  ruling 
factor  in  the  question. 

Future  experiments  will  doubtless  throw 
light  into  dark  places.  We  can  however 
here  give  some  results  under  the  general 
head  of  train  resistance. 

Train  Rrsirtuwv . — This  is  a  burning  ques- 
tion, in  which,  however,  considerable  investi- 
gation has  been  made  of  late.  It  is  being 
clearly  shown  that  utterly  erroneous  views 
have  l»een  held  on  this  matter.  It  was  laid 
down  as  a  law  many  years  ago,  that  the 


resistance  of  a  train  increased  as  the  square 
of  its  speed,  and  on  this  basis,  people  thence- 
forth reasoned,  sometimes  with  results  that 
were  very  unsatisfactory  to,  at  least,  one  <T 
the  parties,  concerned.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
a  marvelous  run  was  made  in  one  of  the 
northern  states  by  a  6-ooupled  engine  with 
small  wheels,  a  s|»eed  of  about  70  miles  an 
hour  being  maintained  for  nearly  00  mill's. 
The  results  in  this  particular  case  certainly 
seem  to  be  far  from  standing  on  the  same 
firm  lwisis  as  certain  records  made  by  New 
York  Central  and  Atlantic  City  trains,  fur 
instance.  In  fact,  the  officials  themselves, 
when  questioned,  seenied  reluctant  to  en- 
dorse everything  that  was  given  out  to  the 
world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  much 
criticism  in  European  circles,  criticism  that 
was  rather  weakly  founded  ;  but  then,  they 
always  do  lwk  askance  on  any  "fast  runs" 
that  are  made  on  this  side  unless  vouched 
for  by  some  recognized  authority. 

Well,  in  this  particular  case,  certain  writers 
took  what  they  thought  was  the  total  train 
resistance,  and  then,  multiplying  by  the 
speed,  they  found  that  the  engine  must  have 
developed'  l>etwecn  2,000  and  3,000  horse- 
power;  and  as,  of  course,  the  l>oiler  could 
not  jiossiblv  have  supplied  steam  enough  to 
meet  such  a  demand,  the  critics  waxed 
exceeding  wroth.  But  they  hapj>ened  to 
lie  on  the  wrong  track,  for  they  l>ased 
their  calculations  on  the  old  assumption 
that  the  train  resistance  varies  oh  the  square 
of  the  s]»eed.  The  fact  is  the  resistance 
does  uut  increase  in  this  ratio.  Besides, 
our  rolling  stoc  k  runs  much  easier  than  that 
in  Europe. 

The  one  thing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
their  attitude,  is  that  the  s|>eed  wa-«  attained 
by  an  engine  which  was  the  very  antipodes 
of  what  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
fast  running.  It  was  of  exactly  the  same 
type  as  is  usiil  in  EurojK?  for  freight  traffic, 
namely,  0-eoupled,  with  small  wheels.  The 
fact  of  its  having  a  truck  in  front,  (which 
the  European  have  not  )  doesn't  affect  the 
argument.  Tht  ir  idea  of  a  flyer  is  an  engine 
with  a  single  |«u'r  of  large  drivers  ;  in  this 
type — to  mention  two  advantages — they 
secure  low  piston  speed  and  free  running. 

Latterly,  tests  have  l»een  made  with  indi- 
cators, dynamometers,  wind  gauges,  etc.  The 
results  of  some  of  these  tests  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  third  part  of  this  article,  in 
next  month's  issue. 


I  To  !>.  Ihntiminl.  \ 
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'TMIE  gas-engine  diagram  does  not  immedi- 
1  ately  end  its  usefulness  when  from  its 
area  and  length,  as  described  last 
month,  the  I.  II.  1*.  of  the  engine  has  lwn 
computed.  It  also  serves  as  an  index  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  cylinder  during 
the  time  that  the  diagram  is  l>eing  produced. 
An  engineer  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  pis  engine  can  usually 
locate  a  defect  much  more  quickly  from  an 
examination  of  it*  diagram  than  from  a 
tedious  examination  of  the  engine  itself. 

The  diagram*  shown  here  are,  with  one 
exception,  exact  and  full-sized  copies  of 
actual  diagrams  in  the  writer's  possession. 
Diagram  .1  was  taken  from  an  oil  engine 
using  ordinary  kerosene  oil.  The  cycle  is  the 
same  as  the  Otto  gas  engine,  and  the  diagram 
is  shown  as  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
good  gas-engine  diagram  should  he  like. 
That  there  is  very  little  constriction  in  the 
admission  ami  exhaust  passages  is  shown  by 
the  curved  lines  that  lie  close  to  and  just 
above  and  Ik'Iow  the  atmospheric  line  .»,'/. 
These  show  hut  little  rise  or  fall  of  pressure. 
The  curve  above  the  atmospheric  line,  if 
high,  would  show  resistance  in  the  exhaust 
passages,  and  that  below  the  atmospheric 
line  would  show  resistance  in  either  the  gas 
passages,  the  air  passages,  or  1  tot  It. 

Compression  begins  at  n,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  charge  is  gradually  increase!  until, 
just  Itefore  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke,  the  charge  is  ignited  at 
h.  The  point  f>  of  ignition  is  shown  by  the 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pression line.  The  advantage  gained  by 
ignition  taking  place  just  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  compression  stroke  is  shown 
by  the  line  <  >:  This  line  is  at  right  angles 
to  .'  .'/  proving  conclusively  that  the  charge 
was  fully  inflamed  before  the  piston  started 
on  its  forward  stroke,  this  l>eing,  as  it  should 
be,  the  point  of  maximum  pressure — at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke,  just  before  the  piston 
starts  forward. 

The  ragged  apjtearance  of  the  diagram  at 
the  beginning  of  the  forward  stroke  is  not 
due  to  any  fault  of  the  engine,  but  to  vibra- 


tion of  the  indicator  spring,  caused  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  pressure-  from  c  to  c.  The  curve 
would  otherwise  be  epiite  regular  from  *• 
to  </.  The  full  from  e  to  d  is  gradual,  and 
the  form  of  the  diagram  after  release  at 
>i  shows  a  quick-opening  exhaust  valve  and 
very  little  resistance  in  the  exhaust  passages. 

An  example  of  late  ignition  is  shown  on 
diagram  B.  Ignition  takes  place  at  a  just 
after  the  crank  has  passed  the  center.  The 
result  is  that  the  initial  pressure  is  much 
below  what  it  should  be,  and  the  maximum 
pressure  occurs  too  late  in  the  stroke.  The 
effect  of  this  derangement  is  shown  more 
distinctly  in  diagram  <\  where  ignition  takes 
place  much  later  in  the  stroke.  The  dotted 
line  shows  the  shape  of  the  diagram  obtained 
when  ignition  takes  place  at  the  proper 
jioint,  the  area  u  he  Iteing  the  measure  of  the 
jiower  lost.  The  areas  are  indicated  by  the 
figures  on  the  diagram,  .">2  being  the  area  of 
<if,c,  and  1.10  that  of  the  actual  diagram. 
This  shows  that  very  nearly  J  of  the  avail- 
able jMiwer  has  l>een„lost  through  faulty 
ignition. 

Bad  as  late  ignition  is,  too  early  tiring  is 
no  better,  because  it  checks  the  speed  of  the 
engine  and  causes  an  injurious  pounding. 
It  may  even  cause  a  reversal  of  the  engine 
at  low  speeds  and  light  loads.  A  diagram 
illustrating  the  effect  of  too  early  ignition  is 
shown  at  0.  The  excessive  back  pressure 
from  'f  to  l>  is  very  much  in  evidence.  T»kj 
early  ignition  also  gives  the  cylinder  walls  a 
chance  to  carry  oil*  an  excessive  amount  of 
heat,  owing  to  the  slow  speed  of  the  piston 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  diagram  pro- 
duced lies  inside  that  obtained  when  the 
ignition  is  projierly  timed.  The  loss  of  work 
is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  two  dia- 
grams, and  is  plainly  marked.  Fortunately, 
this  is  a  condition  promptly  made  evident  by 
the  behavior  of  the  engine,  and  is  soon  rem- 
edied. 

The  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
diagrams  produced  by  badly  timed  ignition 
with  those  produce*  1  by  weakened  mixtures. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  shown  in  diagrams 
/•;  and  /'.    In  l>oth  of  these,  ignition  takes 
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place  at  a,  hut  in  diagram  F  the  maximum 
pressure  is  not  reached  until  tint  piston  in  at 
tin*  middle  of  its  stroke.  In  E  tin*  maximum 
pressure  occurs  a  trifle  late,  but  it  should  lie 
noted  that  the  line  ah  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  atmospheric  line.  The  later  occurrence  of 
the  maximum  pressure  is  due,  not  to  faulty 
timing  of  the  ignition,  hut  to  the  fact  that 
tlame  propagation  is  slower  in  weak  mix- 
tures, and  ixirticularly  when  the  compres- 
sion pressure  is  low.  The  engine  from 
which  these  diagrams  were  taken,  governs 
hy  the  system  of  throttling  both  the  gas  and 
the  air. 

Diagram  G  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
exhaust  passages  are  obtruded.  The  point 
h  should  be  on  the  atmospheric  line  x  >/,  as 


shown  in  A  at  x.  Instead,  the  line  of  the 
diagram  dot's  not  reach  j  ;i  until  the  piston 
returns  to  <•.  This  may  be  due  to  a  sluggish 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  or  to  con- 
stricted exhaust  jwissages.  Some  forms  of 
exhaust  mu filers  will  cause  the  production 
of  such  a  card. 

Several  of  these  defects  may  occasionally 
appear  on  one  diagram.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  detrimental  to  the  projier  perform- 
ance of  the  engine.  The  remedy  will  usually 
suggest  itself  ill  every  case.  Quite  often  the 
remedy  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
igniter  mechanism  or  the  proper  setting  of 
the  valves.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  not 
Ik'  possible  to  apply  the  remedy,  except  to  a 
new  design. 
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SECOND  CONDITION:  J  And  Partly  on 
0  Hmullr  Bum. — It  will  now  be  assumed 
that  one-fourth  of  the  load,  or  50  pounds, 
is  supjiorted  upon  the  joint  <\„  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  approximate  position  of  the 
handle  ltars,  the  bulance  of  tlie  load  being 
sup)  tort  ed  upon  the  joint  </u.  From  moments 
we  have 

A-  W,.v**'-T  ^'^-^^67.5  pound,, 
wnl 

1M)  v  <  tx.i  -  ii.j.Vi  +  no  X  12.5     „, ,  .  . 

ft.  =  —  -  =  i;«..ipounilN. 

The  stress  diagram  for  this  condition  of 
loading  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  diagram  is  sulwtantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Fig.  2,  and  will  require  no 
sjiecial  explanation.  By  the  aid  of  the  nota- 
tion, it  can  easily  l>e  followed  through  in 
detail.  It  will  l>e  noticed  that  this  stress 
diagram  gives  the  stress  cd  slightly  greater, 
the  stresses  df  and  ya'  considerably  greater, 
and  all  other  longitudinal  stresses  less  than 
given  by  the  diagram  of  Fig.  2.  The  force 
it  a',  due  to  the  bending  moment  in  the 
members  (*  A'  and  A'  D,  is  considerably 
greater,  while  the  force  fy,  due  to  the  1  tend- 
ing moment  in  the  memlters  I)  F  and  G  A/, 
is  materially  less  than  the  corresponding 
forces  in  Fig.  2. 

Third  ('audition:  Force  Due  to  Abdication 
of  Brake— For  this  condition  it  will  be 
assumed  that,  with  the  entire  load  of  200 
pounds  supjtorted  upon  the  joint  d0,  and  the 
bicycle  traveling  at  a  s|teed  of  15  miles  per 
hour,  a  sufficient  horizontal  force  is  applied 
against  the  joint  <f0,  through  the  medium  of 
the  brake  acting  ujHtn  the  front  wheel,  to 
bring  the  bicycle  to  a  full  stop  in  a  distance 
of  100  feet.  For  this  condition,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  rider  only  is  considered,  that  of 
the  bicycle  itself  I  wing  neglected.  In  any 
strict  investigation  of  the  stresses,  the 
momentum  of  the  bicycle  should  of  course 
be  included  ;  anil  this  can  be  easily  done, 
in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  here 
explained,  by  ascertaining  approximately 
the  distribution  of  its  weight  upon  the 
various  joints. 

The  force  required  to  bring  to  rest,  in  a 

*  Uojun  in  the  Jul;/  .Vnm/*r. 


given  distance,  a  given  weight  moving  at  a 
given  velocity,  may  Ik*  computed  as  follows  : 
Ix't  it  lie  assumed  that 

>r  =  the  weight  ; 

in  =  its  mass  ; 

i  =  its  velocity,  in  feet  ]>er  second  ; 
*      the  distance  ; 
/  =  required  force  ; 
y  —  acceleration  of  gravity  =  32.2 
feet  jter  second. 
From  mechanics,  we  have 
Work  performed  =  f* ; 

Energy  =  i  in  •■*  ; 

Mass  =  — . 
9 

By  placing  the  work  equal  to  the  energy 
and  transposing  *,  we  may  write 

.       in  is          ir  )* 

■'  ~   2*  ~  2~<7  *' 
A  velocity  of  15  miles  per  hour  is  equal  to 

lm  v'oT  =  22fwt  Fht  second. 
By  substituting  the  velocity,  weight,  ami 
distance  in  the  above  formula,  we  have  the 
accthmtiny  force  necessary  to  inijtart  this 
velocity  to  a  body  of  the  given  weight,  or  the 
rrtnrdiny  force  necessary  to  bring  the  body, 
when  moving  with  this  velocity,  to  a  state  of 
rest  in  the  given  distance.  Denoting  this 
force  bv  f,  we  have 

.        200X  22'  .  , 

/^2  X  32  2  x  UM)  ^  lo  pounds,  nearly. 

It  will  be  considered  as  a  horizontal  retard- 
ing force  applied  at  the  joint  «„,  and  opposing 
an  equal  horizontal  force  applied  at  the  joint 
</„.  The  positions  of  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  frame,  together  with  the  stress  diagram 
for  this  condition,  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This 
stress  diagram  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  diagrams  of  the  preceding  figures,  and 
will  require  no  sj>ecial  explanation.  It  is 
found  that  the  stresses  n  <  and  h<  are  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  given  by  the  stress 
diagram  of  Fig.  2,  that  the  stresses  rd,  a' d, 
df,  and  y  a'  are  slightly  greater,  and  that 
the  stress  cd  is  greater  by  about  the  amount 
of  the  retarding  force  c/<.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  forces  r/and/y,  due  to  the  I  tending 
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moment  in  the  memlHTS  1>  /'ami  OA',  are 
considerably  greater,  ami  that  the  forces 
g  rand  a  a',  due  to  the  bending  moment  in 
the  meml>ers  fV.I'and  A'  D,  are  somewhat 
less  than  {riven  bv  the  stress  diagram  of 
Ftjr.  2. 

Fourth  CuniUtion :  Eutirf  Ltxul  on  Pi'<htl. — 
For  thin  condition  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
rider  is  exerting  so  great  an  effort  in  propel- 
ling the  wheel  as  to  throw  his  entire  weight 


of  200  jK.und.s  u|>on  the  pedal.  It  is  probable 
that  this  condition  does  not  often  fully 
obtain,  though  it  may  not  infrequently  be 
approximated.  The  crank  that  carries  the 
|*dal  is  assumed  to  lie  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  to  have  a  length  of  7  inches. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  the  front,  or  crank- 
shaft, sprocket  wheel  has  a  pitch  diameter 


of  S  inches,  or  a  radius  of  4  inches,  and  that 
the  rear  sprocket  wheel  has  a  pitch  diameter 
of  :{  inches,  or  a  radius  of  lj  inches.  The 
radius  of  the  bicycle  wheel  is  14  inches. 

The  pull  upon  the  driving  chain  is,  there- 
fore, equal  to 

200      t  =  1K)Un,|St 

and  the  backward  thrust  of  the  bottom  of  the 

driving  wheel  against 
the  ground,  or  the  for- 
ward reaction  of  the 
ground  against  the 
bottom  of  the  wheel, 
is  equal  to 

:i.y>  xj_."» 

14 

=  37.3  |x»unds. 

The  combined  effect 
of  this  pull  of  the  driv- 
ing chain  and  forward 
reaction  of  the  earth 
upon  the  bottom  of 
the  driving  wheel  is 
resisted  at  the  center 
of  the  wheel,  or  joint 
/„;  and,  for  the  pur- 
|Mise  of  determining 
their  effect  uj>on  the 
memlx'rs  of  the  frame, 
these  forces  may  lie 
considered  as  applied 
at  that  joint.  We  can 
now  construct  the 
stress  diagram  for  this 
condition  of  loading — 
and  a  very  interesting 
diagram  it  is  found  to 
Ik-,  showing  conditions 
radically  different 
from  those  its  yet  re]>- 
rescnted. 

A   diagram  of  the 
bicycle  frame,  showing 
the   jK>sitions  of  the 
forces  acting  upon  it, 
together   with  the 
stress  diagram  deter- 
mining  the  stresses  in 
it.    various  meinlH-rs 
due  to  thiscondition,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ti.  The 
vertical  reaction  Rx  of  the  forward  wheel  is 
equal  to 


a»\2S|;!      ....  > 

,  .     S  =  HSw  pounds, 

and  Rv  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  rear 
wln-el,  is  equal  t<i 
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an  x««.s-  MS  i,  =  „,.„.„„„„. 

The  fonvs  acting  upon  the  joint/,,  are  the 
vertical  reaction  -I  li  of  the  rear  wheel,  us 
just  found,  the  forward  reaction  B  H'  of  the 
ground  (  =  :i7.5  pounds),  the  pull  ii'A"  of 
the  chain  i  =  .'i.V)  pounds),  and  the  stresses 
in  the  two  members  B'  E  ami  E'  A  of  the 
frame.    The  force  i>olygon  for  this  joint  is 


principally  the  resistance  of  the  road  ;  it  will 
generally  lie  more  or  less  of  both,  together 
with  the  slight  friction  in  the  ]>arts  of  the 
bicycle.  In  the  present  case,  the  opposing 
force  is,  for  simplicity,  assumed  to  be  applied 
wholly  upon  the  crank  joint  fp,  this  U'ing 
the  joint  upon  which  the  rider  is  supported. 
Although  this  condition  win  never  fully 
obtain,  it  will  serve  for  present  purposes. 


(ihb't  t'a,  determining;  the  stresses  h' t  amd 
f'n  forthe  mem  Iters  B' E  awl  E'  A,  res|iee- 
tively.  As  then'  is  no  external  force  acting 
U|ton  the  joint  </„.  the  letters  tf'und  ''denote 
the  same  space,  and  i'h'  rtf  •-•  becomes  the  force 
polygon  for  this  joint,  giving  ol  and  <ir  as 
the  stresses  in  CD  and  D  E,  respectively. 
The  forces  acting  npf>n  the  joint  >0  are  the 
stresses  in  the  three  members  of  the  frame 
connecting  at  the  joint,  the  pull  in  the  chain 
E'  E,  the  vcrtii-al  load  D  D' .  and  an  assumed 
horizontal  force  A"  A  equal  and  op|M>site  to 
the  forward  miction  of  the  ground  against 
the  driving  wheel.  As  the  resultant  effect  of 
the  vertical  loud  and  the  pull  of  the  chain  is 
exerted  upon  and  resisted  at  the  joint  «„,  the 
forces  may  be  considered  to  be  applied 
directly  upon  the  joint. 

If  a  uniform  sjM-ed  is  being  maintained, 
the  forward  reaction  of  the  ground  against 
the  driving  win-el.  or,  in  other  words,  the 
propelling  force  exerted  ii|>on  the  bicycle, 
must  Vie  resisted  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
force.  At  times  this  force  opposing  the  pro- 
filing force  may  be  ehietly  the  resistance  of 
the  wind,  while  at  other  times  it  may  be 


Fi<i.  c. 

The  actual  conditions  would  have  been 
approximated  more  closely  by  assuming  the 
resistance  to  be  distributer!  between  the 
wheel,  jicdal,  saddle,  and  handle-bar  joints  ; 
but  this  would  have  rendered  the  explan- 
ation of  the  stress  diagram  rather  more 
tedious,  though  the  general  form  of  the  dia- 
gram would  have  l>een  altout  the  same.  As 
this  is  not  intended  as  a  rigid  investigation 
of  the  conditions,  the  entire  resistance  to 
propulsion  is,  for  convenience,  assumed  to 
lte  concentrated  upon  the  crank  joint  <„. 
With  this  assumption,  n  r'  r  dtV  it"  it"  a  is  the 
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force  j>olygon  fur  this  joint,  giving  <F <t'  as 
I  hi*  stress  iti  !>'  A',  and  <i'  n"  as  the  force  due 
t<>  tlu*  landing  moment  iti  that  member. 
The  remainder  of  the  stress  diagram  is  ho 
similar  to  the  corresj  ending  parts  of  the 
preceding  oner!  as  to  require  no  explanation. 
It  will  he  noticed,  however,  that  the  stresses 
obtained  are  in  most  ease*  considerably 
greater.  Some  of  them  ditrer  also  in  char- 
acter from  thoK*  <ihtained  by  the  preceding 
diagrams.  For  this  condition  of  loud,  the 
memlKT  1)  E  sustains  tensile  stress,  and  the 
member  E. I  is  subjected  to  a  large  amount 
of  compression,  whereas  for  all  preceding 
conditions  the  stress  in  1>  E  has  been  com- 
pressive and  the  stress  in  E A  tensile  stress. 
By  the  preceding  diagnuns  the  force  .1  A', 
due  to  the  bending  moment  in  the  meinlter 
DA',  has  Int-n  of  the  nature  of  a  pull  ujkiu 
the  joints  #0  and  a0 ;  whereas,  by  this  dia- 
gram, it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  push  against 
those  joints,  showing  that  the  landing  is  in 
the  opjtosite  direction. 

The  original  stress  diagrams,  from  which 
those  of  Figs.  2  to  6,  inclusive,  are  repro- 


duced, were  drawn  to  a  scale  of  40  pounds*  to 
the  inch.  From  thesediagrams  are  obtained 
the  following  stresses  in  the  various  menders, 
of  the  bicycle  frame,  designating  compressive 
stress  by  the  -f,  and  tensile  stress  by  the 
sign. 


Member 

First 

S('<<>u<l 

Thinl 

Fourth 

or 

Condition.  Condition.  <<ni<liiloii. 

Condition 

F«rco. 

FIk. 

Fix.  4. 

Fi«.  *>. 

Fit;.  i>. 

Kit 

-  166.5 

-  111-0 

166.5 

4  i:w.o 

(l> 

■  tr.o 

i-  4*.:t 

•  II  1.0 

1>E 

•  .*>(."• 

+  LtMl 

-  59.0 

126  0 

F.A 

-  70.5 

—  liO.O 

-  70.5  ! 

+  330.0 

A'  1> 

—  <;i'> 

-  Jli.-i 

— 

-  175.2 

D  h' 

i  + 

65.5 

+  M.ll 

if  A' 

■+■  :ih.o 

-  T1.7 

-   ir.  o 

*  95.5 

<F 

IV.! 

.V.t.7 

ItKi.O 

ro 

(V4.J 

:c..o 

67..^ 

17M.0 

a  il 

Ki.O 

10.0 

I.s 

72.0 

A  .1' 

-  1.". 

•  :uv2 

-  'J.-'i 

+  y.o 

For  each  member,  the  stress  in  heavy-faced 
type  is  the  greatest  stress  of  the  given 
character  produced  in  the  ineml>er  by  the 
conditions  assumed.  The  magnitudes  of  the 
forces  due  to  landing  resistance  tire  also  given. 


CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 
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OiiH.ii x— Keim  ction  ok  Common  Fraitions— Principal  and  Intermediate  Convergent*. 
Application  to  Problems  in  Machine  Demon — Extraction  ok  Hoots. 
Ratio  ok  Circi  mkkrksce  ok  Circle  t<>  Diameter. 


THK  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  in  the  whole  range  of 
elementary  mathematics,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  applications  of 
mathematics  to  practical  affairs. 

Continued  fractions  were  tirst  recognized 
as  part  of  the  machinery  of  mathematics  by 
Cataldi,  an  Italian  mathematician,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1013,  a  treatise  in  which  he  used 
continued  fractions  to  extract  square  roots 
approximately.  The  value  of  the  new  dis- 
covery, however,  was  not  recognized  until 
1055,  when  it  was  further  developed  by  Lord 
Biouncker,  President  of  the  Hoyal  Society. 
Large  contributions  to  the  theory  of  contin- 
ued fractions  were  made  by  Wallis  in  his 
Arithmetic  (1(550),  ami  in  his  Algebra  (10K5). 
An  expression  of  the  form 


! 


is  called  a  nmtinued  frtictum. 


Any  common  fraction,  in  its  lowest  terms, 
can  be  reduce*  1  to  a  contintfd  fraction  ;  as 

an  illustration,  we  shall  take 


•57 
30" 


We  have, 
7 

30 
l 


07 

:io 

7    -r  7 

30  -:■  7 


7 


And, 
1 


1 


•»>  "~4_l*' 
7       *  '  7 


2 

4  +  7- 


2 
- 

07 


4  +  -=r     4  • 


- 


I 


Therefore,  ;M)  =  2  -r 


4  + 


3} 


1 


which  is  a  continued  fraction  according  to 
the  definition. 

We  shall  now  compare  the  process  of 
reducing  a  common  fraction  to  a  continued 
fraction  with  the  operation  for  finding  the 
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greatest  common  divisor  (G.CP.)  of  its 
denominator  and  numerator,  rememlxring 
that,  since  the  common  fraction  must  he  in 
its  lowest  terms,  the  <  i.  C.  D.  will  he  unity. 
For  example,  suppose  that 


14 


=  "i  • 


1 


1 


The  operation  for  finding  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
14  and  47  is 

1  4)4  7  (3  =  1st  quotient. 
4  2 

5)  1  4  (2  =  2d  quotient. 
10 

4)  ">  (l  =  3d  quotient. 
4 

1)4  (4  =  4th  quotient. 
4 


With  this  we  compare  the  reduction  of 


47 
14 

to  a  continued  fraction,  which  is  as  follows  : 

1 

4  ~~ 

"  1  5 


2 


3  + 


l 


o  .  I 
"  5 


=  3  ~ 


] 


2  + 


1 


Therefore, 
47 

14  =  <~ 


1 


1  - 


=  3  4- 


1 


"5T 


2-f 


1 


Hence, 

«,  =  :j  —  1st  quotient  in  operation  for  <4.  0.  L). 
«j  —  2  =  2d  quotient  in  o|>eration  for <i.  C.  I>. 
ni  —  1  =  3d  quotient  in  oj»erution  for(i.  C.  D. 
«4  =  4  —  4thqiiotient  in  oi>eratioii  fortJ.  V.  T). 

We  shall  refer  to  ci,,  u3,  o4,  etc.  as  the 
tirxt,  tnctju'1,  third,  fourth,  etc.  gnotunt. 

/?«/»•. — //'  ft  common  fratiion       w  concerted 

into  <t  continued  fraction 
1 

"i  +  , 

"*  ;   , 


'»,,  <t4.  rfc.  <f/<        wcwiiv  quotients 

in  pn»-ex*  of  finding  <i.  ('.  I),  of  It  and  A.  If 

'!,  >M"  /"•"/'"•  fraction,  the  first  quotient  nx  is  zero, 
li 

Example.—  Convert  '.j*  into  a  continue*  1 
fraction. 


Solction. — 

6  9)  1 3  (0  =  1st  quotient  =  a,. 
13)6  {» (5  =  2d  quotient  =  at. 
6  5 

4)13(3  =  3d  quotient  =  <i„ 
1  2 


1)4(4  =  4th  quotient  =  o4. 


Therefore, 

!?-«- 


5  + 


1 


5  + 


3  + 


! 


The    series    of  quantities  «„  «,  —  -  -, 
1  1 


1_ 


«i  + 


a,  + 


«s  + 


etc.,  are  called  the  priuciptd  conrcrgents  to  the 
continued  fraction 

"i  - 


1 


1 


The  principal  convergent-",  when  reduced 

to  simple  fractions,  are  denoted  hy 

Pi   Pi   /*?  Pn 

'h   'h'  (li  '  '/« 
Jiy  simplifying  the  convergent*,  we  have, 

1st  convergent  —     =  a.  — 
7i  1 

2.1  convergent  -  ^  =  <»,  4-  ^  -  -  ^  . 

I.  '  1 

3d  convergent  —  ' 3  —  «,  +  -      .  = 
(«, <»,  J  1  1<t,  +  <(, 

4th  convergent  =     =  «»,  -f 
74 


1 


( <_it_ftj  «s  -H  «j  +  o, )  fl«  4-  fl,  4-__l 
(  rt.4  ««„-(-  1 )  f f4  -j-  «f 
and  so  on.    It  will  he  ohserved  that  these 
convergents  are  formetl  hy  the  following 
rule : 

Huh-. — /.  Tin'  tnimrmtor  of  any  amnrgrnt  i* 
formal  hi  tnultiphjinij  the  numerator  of  the  prf- 
ri  ding  nmrertfrut  hy  the  eorre»ponding  quotient, 
awl  (uhliinj  the  numerator  of  the  greond  pnred- 
iu<j  ronrerifent. 

II.  The  ilenomintitor  of  any  conrergent  i* 
formed  hy  midti/tfyiny  the  denominator  of  the 
pf,<;dimj  eonrerymt  hy  the  corresponding 
quotient  >tud  adding  the  denominator  of  the 
wood  preceding  court  rgenl. 
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The  second  jiart  of  this  rule  differs  from 
the  first  part  only  hy  the  substitution  of  the 
won!  "denominator"  for  the  won!  "numer- 
ator. ' '  The  rule  is  expressed  in  the  following 
formula?  : 

«.,'■- 1 (1) 

A  convenient  form  for  the  calculation  of 
convergent*  is  exhibited  in  the  next  example. 

Example. — Calculate  the  successive  con- 
venient^ to  the  oontinueil  fraction 

2  +  -  ' 


to  the  convergent*  in  the  last  exam] tie.  tuul- 
tiplyinjr  as  indicated  hy  the  cross-lines. 


1. 


8-0  =  — 1,       117      110  = 
870  -871  -1. 
Sup]Kn»e  we  have  a  continued  fraction 


I 


f=«,-r 


4^ 


1 


1 

<'3  +  „ 


1 


SoiATIOX.— 


The  first  convergent  «,  is  evidently  lew? 
than  F  hy  the  amount 
1 


N<>.  of  con- 
vtruent 

quotient 

i-   

1  2 

i 

2 

4 

3 

Numerator 

0 

1 

2  <  1  +  0 

4X1-  +  1 

2  X  29  +  '.> 

1 

iK-iinm- 
inator 

0     2  X  0  r  1 

!i 

4X1-0  3X4-1  _>  X  13  ~  4 

1 

1 


1 


Or, 


No.  of  convergent 

1 

•> 

:t 

i 

Quotient 

2 

4 

■> 

0 

1 

2 



9 

■JD 

.... 

<;r 

Denominator 

1 

0 

1 

4 

:«» 

In  this  form  the  first  two  col-      „  , 
umns  are  prefixed   merely  in 
order  that  the  first  two  conver- 
gent* may  Ik?  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  subsequent  eonvergents.    Hence,  the 
required  eonvergents  are  J,  J,  f  J,  $j.  Ans. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  continued 
fraction  arises  from  converting  $1,  which  is 
the  last  convergent,  into  a  continued  frac- 
tion. From  this  we  draw  the  following 
conclusion  :  The  la*t  cjuvergent  if  the  same  a* 
the  common  fraction  from  which  the  continued 
fraction  i*  derived.  It  is  also  ini|H.rtant  to 
notice  that  each  of  the  convergent*  i*  in  it* 

invent  trriH*. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  any  treatise  on 
algebra  for  the  proof  of  the  very  im|M>rtant 
projierty  of  amy  two  consecutive  convergent*, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

/>„'/.- i -/>.- i =  ~  1- 
The  formula  can  be  verified  by  applying  it 


The  second  convergent 

1       ot  a., 

~     'or  /. 
"t 

is  greater  than  F,  lnvause  the  denomi- 
nator ot  is  less  than  the  whole  denomi- 
nator 

1 

1 

n7  r-  - 

"4 

Thus,  it  can  be  shown  that  i\wfir*t, 
third,  fifth,  and  alt  convergent*  of  <»ld 
order  arv  let*  than  F;  while  the  *eroud, 
fourth,  *i.rth,  and  all  convergent*  of  even 
order  are  greater  than  F;  also,  that  nng 
convergent  i*  nearer  to  the  true  who  of  F 
than  into  previou*  nnivergent,  or  any  other 
fraction  who*e  denominator  dot*  not  exceed 
the  denominator  of  tin  eonrergvnt.    Further,  that 

the  difference  Ixtweeu  tin  nth  convergent^*  ami  F 


i*  le**  than 


'In  'In  -r  i 


,  and  greater  than 


'l„  'In  -  : 


The  principles  just  stated  have  many  prac- 
tical applications  ;  thus,  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is 

the  successive  quotients  in  finding  the  <  i.  C.  I>. 
of  the  denominator  and  numerator  of  thi> 
fraction  are  :>,  7,  1"»,  1.  2*.':.'.  1.  1.  Hence, 
1 


~     -1  + 

7- 


1 


I 


lo  + 

1  • 


1 


1 


•*(•>  —    — - 
"        1  1 

+  I  • 
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Calculating  the  convergent*,  we  haw, 


1 

•  >•> 


Thus,  we  have  the  following  approximate 
values'  of 

Pi 
7  i 

/>,  _  22 
V."  < 

7.i  ~~  l(),i 

/>,  :{.V) 

74  "  11'! 

The  second  convergent  V  is  correct  to  two 
decimal  places,  which  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  some  purposes  ;  this  is  the  ratio 
that  was  fount  1  geometrically  by  Archimedes 
(R.  C.  2121.  The  fourth  convergent  *y$  is  an 
excellent  approximation,  being  correct  to 
six  decimal  places.  The  error  in  taking  the 
fourth  convergent  for  -  may  lie  estimated 
thus : 


=  3. 

=  3.14285  \ 

3.141500  + 
=  3.1415020  4 


( Too  small.  I 
i  Too  large. ) 
(  Too  small. ) 
(  Too  large. ) 


1 

7-  'U 
1 


error 


7«  7« 


error  . 


I  i:t  x  :;::.2i.V 


or'  113  x  33,102 

that  is, 

.0000002073      error  .OO0O0OJ»M«. 
In  fact  we  have, 

-   .  3.l4l.v.i205:{5s. 

l>t  _  ^  _:i.l415!»21»2il35. 
7«  II-5 

Krror  in  excess  —  .OOOO0O2OO77. 

The  fraction  ean  l>e  easily  mnemlMTcd, 
as  it  consists  of  the  tirst  three  o<M  numbers, 
each  of  which  is  written  twice.  This  approxi- 
mation was  tirst  obtained  by  Peter  Metius, 
of  HollantI,  in  the  10th  century,  who 
obtaiuetl  it,  however,  by  a  happy  guess  ;  and, 
having  no  idea  how  excellent  an  approxi- 
mation  he  had  obtained,  never  published 
it.  His  s»«n  Adrian  Metius  published  his 
father's  discovery  when  he  found  how  closely 
it  agreed  with  the  value  of  "  ciilculatetl  by 
later  mathematicians. 

The  third  convergent  \  is  never  used  as 
an  approximate  value  of  s  Inn-ause  it  is  not 
more  convenient  to  use  in  calculations  than 
the  fourth  convergent,  and  yet  is  not  nearly 
so  accurate. 

To  <j,1  a  good  approximation,  it  w  adrimbte, 


when  possible,  to  take  a  conreryeut  that  prertde* 
a  large  quotient.  Thus,  in  the  example  we 
havel>een  considering,  the  third  quotient,  15, 
and  the  fifth  quotient,  202,  are  large  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  second  and  the  fourth 
convergent,  which  respectively  precede 
these  quotients,  give  useful  approximation*. 

We  have  advanced  a  step,  at  least,  towartls 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  find  the  jntriiou 
uhoxe  denominator  dtte*  not  excetd  a  tjirnt 
integer  I),  and  which  mo*  cIomIij  appnt.rimate* 
(by  rj-re**  or  by  defect)  to  a  given  fraction  F. 
This  is  a  problem  of  great  imjM»rtantv  in 
many  branches  of  pun-  anil  applied  mathe- 
matics. Huygens  investigated  this  problem 
when  designing  the  toothed  wheels  of  his 
planetarium,  a  machine  which  by  the  move- 
ments of  its  parts  represents  the  motions  ami 
orbits  of  the  planets  ;  his  description  of  the 
planetarium  was  published  in  U»S2.  The 
first  complete  solution  of  this  problem  was 
given  in  Wallis's  Algebra.    We  have  stated 

that  any  convergent  is  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  the  true  value  of  the  continued 
fraction  than  any  other  fraction  whose 
denominator  does  not  exceed  y„.  Hence,  we 
know  that  'Kl  is  nearer  to  the  true  value  of  ?r 
than  any  other  fraction  whose  denominator 
doe*  not  exceed  7,  and  \H  is  nearer  to  the 
true  value  of  rr  than  any  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  less  than  100.  Hut  *up|»o*e 
we  require  the  closest  approximation  to 
whose  denominator  diies  not  exceed  UK);  the 
denominator  of  the  third  convergent  f<|jj 
exceeds  100,  ami  our  proposition  does  not 
assert  that  the  second  convergent  is 
nearer  to  ~  than  any  fraction  whose  denom- 
inator lies  K'tween  7  and  100  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  V 4L  ( —  3.141414  -  1,  which  is  nearer  to 
-.than  V  <  —  3.14285  +  ).  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  principtd  conrergentu,  of  which  alone  we 
have  hitherto  spoken,  do  not  supply  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  we  have  just 
proposed.  The  missing  link  in  our  solution 
is  supplied  by  the  interim-dial?  convenient* 
which  are  defined  as  follows.  In  the  series 
of  fractions, 

P»  —  7  /'.-,-f  P.-x  '-'/>„-, 
'In  - 1  7..    »  +  %  -  i  7.  - x  -■-  -  7.  - »' 
/'.-j-'I/'.-!        P.-»  +  ««P--i  /  ;>.\ 

3/'„-|*'  '  '  7..-,  +"n'Jn  -I  V""  7./ 


/'»- 

the  first 


7n-3 


ami  the  last 


<   «„/'„-,  /PA 

7--i  "I"  "-7--i  V  V./ 
have  been  inlietl  prinri])al  eonvergents  ;  the 
others  are  called  intermediate  conimjent*. 
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Every  fraction,  proper  or  improjx-r,  is 
greater  than  f  or  0,  and  less  than  i,  or 
infinity  ;  hence,  J  ami  \  may  l>e  regarded  as 
principal  convergent*  to  any  continued 
fraction,  ami  are  denoted,  respectively,  by 

»-l  and  * 
7  -  ,  7« 
If  we  take  all  the  prinriptd  cnnrcnjnitx  of  mid 
order  with  their  intermediate*,  and  form  theteriit 

0  /'<  I*.  ,4, 

1  <h  'h 

mitt  idxi,  the  principed  connrgenlt  of  seen  order 
with  their  intermediate*,  and  form  the  ueiet 

'\  f5, 
0  7i  7.  7» 

<  4 )   «  a  turie*  of  incrratinej  f radiant, 


fraction,  whose  denominator  is  less  than  the 
greater  of  the  denominators  of  these  two 
fractions.  Hence,  the  fraction,  with  denom- 
inator less  than  HH>,  which  approximates 
most  closely,  hy  defect,  to  -,  is  Vo1  5  «nd  the 
closest  in  exivss  is  -y*. 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles,  suppose  that,  in  design- 
ing a  machine  it  is  necessary,  in  onler  to 
ful til  certain  conditions,  that  one  shaft  should 
drive  another  in  the  velocity  ratio  of  4.4513 
to  1.  How  nearly  can  we  satisfy  this 
requirement,  if  we  are  debarred  from  using 
any  gear  with  more  than  300  teeth?  Con- 
vert 4.4513,  or  into  a  continued  frac- 
tion, and  calculate  the  princi|jul  convergent*, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  form. 
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with  increasing  denominator*,  which  continually 
approach  to  the  true  rulue  of  the  continued  frac- 
Hon  ;  and  (  5  i  is  a  tcriet  of  decreatimj  f  radiant, 
with  increasing  alenominators,  which  contimndhj 
apprtMrh  to  the  tme  mine  of  the  nmtinaed 
t  radian. 

We  can  now  state  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem to  find  the  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  not  greater  than  7>and  which  most  closely 
approximates  to  a  given  fraction  /'.  t  'onnrt 
F  into  a  continued  fradion,  and  form  the  two 
terirt  (4)  and  (5),  and  from  them  teled  the 
fradion  whote  denominator,  not  exceeding  1),  it 
luarrxt  to  D. 

Applying  this  rule  to  whose  principal 
convergent^  we  have  calculate!,  we  get  the 
following  two  series  of  approximate  values 
of  -  : 

?,  \,  ?, i,  v,  n,  ss,  n,  v*\  \\\ 
w.  w,  w.  v«s, 
w,  w,  1av,  m, 

Vtl  VA\  etc.  (4') 

A,  ?,  i,  V.  V.  S»,  V,  V.  IJ:„  etc.  (.V) 

The  fractions  in  (4')  form  an  increasing 
series,  which  continually  approach  more  and 
more  nearly  to  -  ;  the  fractions  in  (5'  t  form 
a  decreasing  series,  which  likewise  approach 
to  -  It  is  impossible  to  insert  between  two 
consecutive  fractions  of  either  series  anot  her 


Since  we  cannot  use  a  gear  with  more  than 
300  teeth,  the  best  approximation  given  by 

any   princi|>al  convergent  is       —  = 

4.45101  i  ,  which  differs  from  the  required 
ratio  by  .011031.  We  might  also  take  the 
intermediate  convergent 

p.,  4-  p,  _  227  =  4 

7s  +  7«  •»! 
which  differs  from  the  required  ratio  bv 

.00032. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  con- 
ti lined  fractions  to  the  extraction  of  square 
roots,  for  which  purpose  they  were  originally 
employed,  we  shall  reduce  »'  3  to  a  continued 
fraction.  The  greatest  integer  in  13  is  1  ; 
let  x  denote  the  sum  of  these  two  quantities. 
Then,  x  =  l-{-|  3.  (a) 

TransjKising  and  squaring, 

j*  -  2r  i  1=3. 
TransiMising  and  dividing  by  x, 

x  =  2  ■  (h) 


Whence, 
From  (h),  we  have 


i  i  =1  t-  • 

* 


in 


In  the  second  memlier  of  (c),  we  can  sub- 
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stitute  the  value  of  Jx  given  by  (</)  ;  hence, 


u  =  2  i 


1 


(«•) 


In  the  second  member  of  («>),  we  can  sub- 


stitute for  or  the  value  2  -f- 


1 

1- 


,  getting 


.r  -2  + 


1  + 


2  + 


1  - 


Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  get 

r  =  '2  +  —  7 


,+   —  1 

2  _   

1  - 

Whence, 

.,■-1=1/3  =  1---!  .. 

1  -  — - 
2- 


2- 


1  t  .-, 


If) 
1 


By  calculating  the  successive  convergent  s 
to  (,/),  we  get  a  series  of  approximations, 
more  and  more  exact,  to  13;  this  method 


of  obtaining  roots  is,  however,  of  historic 
interest  merely,  since  much  more  expedi- 
tious methods  of  root  extraction  are  known. 
In  (/)  it  will  l>e  olwerved  tliat  the  quotients 
2  and  1  recur,  and  the  number  of  quotients 
is  infinite  :  such  a  fraction  is  called  a  n  rurrhiy 
cnutinutd  fnuiion.  Every  quadratic  surd  is 
equivalent  to  a  recurring  continued  fraction, 
and  every  recurring  continued  fraction  is 
equivalent  to  a  quadratic  surd. 

The  method  of  approximation  by  con- 
tinued fractions  possesses  two  advantages 
which  are  of  fundamental  importamv  in  any 
system  of  numerical  calculations ;  namely, 
first,  it  furnishes  a  regular  series  of  approxi- 
mations to  the  quantity  to  lie  evaluate*  1. 
which  continually  increase  in  exactness ; 
second,  the  error  of  each  successive  approxi- 
mation can  1h>  readily  estimated. 

Continued  fractions  are  of  extensive  appli- 
cation in  the  solution  of  indeterminate 
equations,  ami  in  the  theory  of  numtvrs  : 
and  supply  a  very  elegant  method  of  prov- 
ing that  ~,  i^*,  and  any  commensurable  (power 
of  #■  (the  base  of  the  natural  system  of 
logarithms)  are  incommensurable  quantities. 
They  are  also  useful  in  solving  the 
problems  which  arise  in  rectifying  the 
calendar,  in  calculating  celi(>ses,  ami  in  con- 
structing mortality  tables. 


THE  MOTIVE  FORCE   IN  HOT-WATER 

CIRCULATION. 


W    M.  Brown. 


Closed  and  Open  Systems  ok  Heating — Tiieik  Respective  Advantages — The  Pa ngek  of 
Using  Sm.vrs — A  Single  Pine  Shaving  Makes  a  Heating  Plant  Inoperative. 


THE  motive  force  in  hot-water  circulating 
apparatus  is  one  of  the  subjects  that 
should  l)e  well  understood  by  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  of  artificial  heating. 
Failure  to  comprehend  this  most  vital  )point 
has  causal  many  failures  in  practice.  How- 
ever well  the  boiler  may  be  adapted  to  it* 
work,  or  the  radiating  surface  proportioned 
to  the  heating  surface,  if  the  constructor  sets 
up  the  apparatus  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
the  same  motive  force  as  in  a  steam-heating 
plant,  he  will  naturally  neglect  the  little 
things  that  make  success  in  a  hot-water  cir- 
culating system  (possible.  How  much  force 
have  we  that  can  be  applied  to  the  moving 
of  the  bodv  of  water  in  a  hot-water  circula- 


ting apparatus?  This  is  the  question  to  be 
discussed  here,  and,  in  part  at  least,  illus- 
trated. 

In  Fig.  1,  let  «,  represent  a  glass  boiler, 
b  a  glass  stand  pi|>e,  >■  and  */  glass  pipes  con- 
necting the  boiler  and  stand  pi(»e.  The 
boiler  is  2  feet  in  height  and  IS  inches  in 
diameter,  the  stand  pij>e  has  the  same  height 
and  is  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  pij>es  <•  and 
<l  are  4  indies  in  diameter.  The  water  in 
boiler  a  is  heated  to  200  degrees  F.  It 
returns  to  the  l»oiler  through  pij>e  '/  at  a 
temperature  of  lt»2  degrees  F,  having  lost 
8  degrees  of  its  initial  heat.  The  system 
shown  in  Fig.  1  may  be  considered  as  of  the 
high-pressure  variety.    When  the  water  in 
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the  boiler  is  heated  to  the  jwint  indicated, 
some  force  arts  to  cause  the  outflow  from 
the  boiler  to  the  stand  pipe,  and  this  force 
will  be  grains,  or  about  $  of  an  ounce. 
Supposing  this  apparatus  to  have  100  yards 
of  piping,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
boiler  to  contain  30  gallons,  there  will  l>e  226 
gallons  of  water  in  the  whole  ap|>aratus  to 
In*  circulated,  or  moved,  through  the  piping 
and  boiler.  This  amount  of  water  weighs 
nearly  1,'JOO  pounds,  and  must  be  kept  mov- 
ing by  a  force  of  only  J  of  an  ounce.  Con- 
cerning the  sizes  of  piping,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  motive  force  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  pijie,  i.  e.,  the  motive  force  in  a 
pipe  4  inches  in  diameter  would  be  four  times 
that  in  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  yet  it  must 
Ik'  rvmeml**red  that  the  4-inch  piping  con- 
tains four  times  as  much  water  to  be  moved 
ej  the  2-inch  pipe,  so  that  the  force  exerted, 
and  the  water  it 
is  exerted  upon 
(in  other  words, 
the  power  and  the 
resistance)  are 
relatively  the 
same.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  mis- 
take to  supjK)se 
that  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the 
pi|K-  we  obtain  an 
increase  of  motive 
force  with  which 
to  overcome 
faults  in  piping,  or 
such  resistances 
as  arise  from  ob- 
structions in  the  form  of  foreign  matter. 
Kvery  increase  in  the  size  of  pi|K*  means  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
moved,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  motive 
force  to  be  wasted  in  any  size  of  piping. 
How  ever  perfectly  the  piping  is  pro{M>rtioned 
and  nin,  the  margin  in  motive  force  is 
so  narrow  that  extremely  slight  obstruc- 
tions will  render  the  apjwiratus  practically 
inoperative.  In  a  hot-water  heating  plant 
set  up  by  the  writer  with  the  greatest  of 
pains,  and  which  should  have  worked  per- 
fectly, the  circulation  was  found  to  be  so 
sluggish  as  to  render  the  apparatus  practi- 
cally worthless.  On  investigation,  a  rurled 
pine  shaving  was  discovered  in  the  piping, 
and  its  convolutions  were  found  to  press 
together,  or  close,  on  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  water,  thus  forming  a  seal  in 
the  pipe.  Had  this  occurred  in  a  steam- 
heating  plant,  it  is  probable  that  tin' steam 


would  have  carried  the  shaving  along  until 
it  lodged  against  a  valve  or  in  a  bend  in 
the  pipe,  and  would  have  |iassed  it  after 
it  had  securely  lodged  ;  but  with  J  of  an 
ounce  pressure  in  the  water-circulating 
plant,  the  shaving  was  immovable,  and 
acted  as  a  seal  in  the  pijie.  This  incident 
is  mentioned  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  motive  force  to  spare  in  a  hot- 
water  circulating  apparatus. 

There  are  two  so  called  systems  of  hot- 
water  heating,  viz.:  the  closed,  and  the  open, 
called  also  the  high-pressure,  and  the  low- 
pressure,  systems.  Fig.  1  illustrates  a  closed 
system,  in  which  the  contained  water  is 
not  o|»en  to  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be 
heated  to  any  desired  temperature.  Fig.  2 
illustrates  an  open,  or  low-pressure,  system, 
wherein  h  is  the  boiler,  «  the  piping,  and  j  an 
o|k*ii  tank,  so  arranged  that  the  heated  water 

passes  directly 
upwards  from  the 
boiler  to  the  tank, 
ami  thence,  flow- 
ing downwards 
through  the  dis- 
tributing pipes, 
returns  to  the 
boiler.  In  the  ap- 
jwiratus, the  tem- 
perature  of  the 
water  in  the  tank 
will  not  rise  to 
over  212  degrees 
F.,  and  conse- 
quently no  pres- 
sure will  be  ex- 
erted in  the  pi- 
ping, other  than  that  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  water.  The  question  at  once  suggests 
itself — which  of  these  two  systems  is  prefera- 
ble? Upon  this  point  the  doctors  disagree. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  writers  prefer- 
ence is  for  the  low-pressure  apparatus,  one 
reason  In-ing  that  the  piping  and  radiators 
never  get  so  heated  as  to  scorch  dust  ami  other 
matter  that  may  collect  on  them,  and,  there- 
fore, create  no  disagreeable  odors.  The 
writer  has  oj**rated  high-pressure  apparatus 
in  which  the  heat  wassutHcient  to  scorch  lint 
and  like  matter  lodged  on  the  pipes,  thus 
causing  a  disagreeable  smell.  Leaks  are  also 
more  liable  to  occur,  and  careful  provision 
must  l»e  made  to  prevent  air  being  confined 
in  the  pijH*s.  When  an  open  system  is 
properly  set  up,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  confined  air  in  the  pipes  or  radiators  ; 
Wherever  it  does  exist,  however,  the  piping 
might  as  well  Ik*  plugged  with  wooden  plugs 
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well  driven  home.  For  dwelling-house  hot- 
water  heating  there  is  no  possible  excuse 
for  departing  from  thcopen,  or  low-pressure, 
system,  as  there  is  nothing  gained  hy  using 
the  high-pressure-system.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  snflicient  How  of  a  snflicient 
IhmIv  of  water  to  carry  the  heat  to  the 
radiators,  where  it  will  be  thrown  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  warm  the 
house.  In  order  to  take  all  the  advantage 
possible  from  the  small  motive  force,  we 
have,  wherever  it  was  ]H.*>ible  to  do  so,  con- 
st meted  hot -water  heating  ap|*aratus  on  the 
plan  of  Fiji.  '1.  As  there  shown,  only  two 
radiators  an-  connected  with  the  system,  but 
any  desired  number  can  be  used.  In  such 
a  system  the  motive  force  act*  vertically, 
the  heated  currents  of  water  rising  directly 
from  the  boiler  to  the  tank,  preferably 
through  a  riser  having  neither  bends  nor 
elbows. 

This  can  not  always  be  accomplished, 
especially  where  the  api>aratus  is  set  up  in 


Vm.  •>, 


a  building  already  otherwise  completed,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  imi>ossible  to  run  the 
riser  without  an  elbow  or  elbows,  but 
when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  put  in  a  build- 
ing during  its  construction,  it  is  usually 
not  difficult  to  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
end.  By  so  doing  there  is  never  any  ditli- 
cultv  with  the  circulation,  provided  the 
piping  is  not  clogged  with  foreign  matter.  It 
will  be  seen  that  each  radiator  has  its  inflow 
and  outflow  pipes  entirely  serrated  from 
the  rest  of  the  piping,  anil  communicating 
directly  with  the  tank  and  the  boiler. 

The  dotted  lines  at  k\  »,  ami  /  show  an 
attempt  to  supply  a  radiator  by  a  branch- 
pipe  </.  This  is  a  mistake  that  is  often  made 
in  piping  for  hot  water.  Water  circulating 
in  a  hot-water  apparatus  will,  like  water 
under  other  conditions,  s*-ck  the  easiest  and 
least  obstructive  juiths.  In  Fig.  L\  radiator  m 
would  have  a  good  circulation,  while  radia- 


tor «  would  have  a  very  slow  circulation,  if 
any  at  all,  and  the  swifter  the  circulation 
in  pipe  i'  ami  radiator  in   the  worse  for 

radiator  ».  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 

downward  drop  or  flow  of  the  water  in 
pipe  t'  is  perfectly  natural  and  meets  with 
no  obstruction,  but  at  the  point  <>  an 
attempt  is  made  to  divert  the  flow  from  it* 
natural  channel.  As  it  is  not  as  easy  for 
the  water  to  flow  through  pipe  k  as  through 
pipe  /',  the  consequence  is,  that  when  the 
point  o  is  reached,  the  downward  mrrcnt 
refuses  to  be  switched  off  into  pipe  k,  a-*  it 
finds  it  easier  to  continue  its  direct  down- 
ward course,  and  as  a  result  pipe  k  gets  little 
or  no  heated  water.  It  is  often  very  pre- 
plexing  to  account  for  the  want  of  circula- 
tion of  water  in  pipes  that  are  branched 
from  the  main  piping.  To  cure  this  evil,  all 
sorts  of  exj>ediei]t8  are  sometimes  resorted 
to;  this  simply  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  get  a  direct  flow 
from  the  tank  j  to  a  radiator  and  then  to 
the  Ixiiler,  it  is  letter  to  do  so.  The  main 
objection,  and  the  only  one  of  any  font*, 
against  giving  each  radiator  its  separate 
inflow  and  outflow  pipes  is  the  extra  cost  of 
piping,  but  in  ordinary  house  warming  this 
is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the 
difficulty  of  providing  shunts,  byiwsses,  and 
other  current-destroying  devices  that  are 
sometimes  used.  It  is  not  intended  to 
intimate  that  shunting  can  not  In-  succ«'ss- 
fully  accomplished  under  certain  conditions, 
but  the  point  sought  to  be  made  prominent  is 
that,  the  motive  force  l>eing  so  small,  it  is 
the  best  practice,  wherever  it  can  Ik-  carried 
OUt!  to  have  the  circulation  as  direct,  or  w  ith 
as  little  shunting,  as  possible.  To  exem- 
plify this,  if  pipe  <',  Fig.  2,  were  double.! 
in  diameter  from  the  tank  j  to  the  point  o, 
so  as  to  contain  snflicient  water,  the  current 
would  more  easily  and  surely  divide  at  that 
point.  Fart  would  flow  through  pipe  k  and 
radiator  ».  for  immediately  Ih>1ow  point  </ 
the  water  would  meet  a  smaller  pipe  to 
carry  it  to  radiator  m.  It  would  therefore 
receive  a  check,  l>e  turned  towards  pipe  k 
and  enter  it,  assuming,  of  course,  that  pipe 
A- and  the  one  feeding  the  radiators  are  of 
the  same  capacity.  Yet  a  very  slight 
obstruction  in  the  pij>c  at  point  o  would 
destroy  the  desired  flow  by  changing  its 
direction  from  one  pi j>e  to  the  other.  With 
the  closed  system  of  hot-water  heating,  the 
writer  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  several 
radiators  in  the  system  receive*  1  no  flow 
whatever,  all  going  to  those  that  were  con- 
nected directly   with   the   lioiler  without 
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l>eiug  shunted.  In  such  rases,  it  n-quirvs 
U-tter  judgment  ami  mon  patiemv  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  trouble  than  to 
remedy  it  after  discovery.  Yet  the  founda- 
tion of  any  such  difficulty  may  Ik1  in  the 
small  motive  force  incident  to  ail  hot-water 
circulating  devices.  This  being  the  fact,  it 
behooves  the  beginner  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  small  amount  of  fonc  he  has  at  com- 
mand with  which  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  In  order  to  better  study  this  most 
interesting  (|tiestion,  let  the  reader  construct 
an  apparatus  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
entirely  of  glass.  Have  the  Iwiler  2  feet  high 
and  IS  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  stand  pij>e  h 
S  inches  in  diameter,  and  pipes,  c  and  d,  2 
inches  in  diameter.  Such  sizes  in  glass  can 
l*»  easily  obtained.  If  desired,  the  sizes  can 
l>e  less,  its  there  is  no  jwrticular  jioint  gained 
by  using  those  given.  When  the  apparatus! 
is  prepared,  obtain  some  aml>er  by  e<«irsely 
granulating  an  old  amber  pij>e-stem  or 
mouthpiece.  This  is  probably  the  cheapest 
way  to  obtain  the  amber.  The  reason  for 
using  aniWr  is  that  its  sjieeifie  gravity  is 
such  that  it  will  lie  in  suspension  in  water. 
Procure  either  well  filtered  water  or  that 
obtained  from  condensed  steam,  in  order  to 
have  it  j»erfectly  clear.  Of  course,  the 
amln»r  must  also  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  all  coloring  matter  l>efore  using.  Fill 
the  apparatus  with  this  water  and  stir  in  the 
granulated  aiulwr.    To  avoid  danger,  con- 


struct the  apparatus  as  an  o)ien,  or  low- 
pressure  system,  which  may  be  done  by 
simply  leaving  the  top  of  the  I  toiler  o]>en. 
When  a  spirit  lamp  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  every  current  arising  from  the 
heat  will  be  plainly  seen,  and  can  In*  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  entire  apparatus. 
By  inserting  obstructions,  such  as  shav- 
ings, pieces  of  nig,  and  like  foreign  matter, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  <■  and  <l,  the 
retardation  of  the  currents  am  lie  easily 
observed.  A  curled  shaving  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  «•  when?  it  leaves  the 
l>oiler,  so  that  the  shaving  will  lie  j>erfectly 
free  and  endwise  in  the  pipe,  will  provide 
an  entertaining  and  instmctive  lesson  to  the 
student.  He  will  find  that  the  swiftest 
water  in  pipe  c  lies  against,  and  moves 
along,  the  top  surface,  and  that  in  pipe  <i 
the  whole  body  of  the  water  moves  inon> 
nearly  at  a  uniform  nite.  If  he  should  con- 
struct an  apparatus  like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  he  would  find  the  water  in  the  vertical 
riser  i  moving  swiftest  in  the  center  of  the 
pipe,  while  it  would  seem  to  cling  to  the 
sides.  Ocular  demonstration  of  obstruc- 
tions  in  such  systems*  of  piping  as  are 
afforded  by  an  apparatus  constnirted  of 
glass  will  go  a  long  way  towanls  teaching 
the  reader  of  this  article  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  greatest  can1  of  his  small  stock 
of  motive  force  in  a  hot-water  circulating 
apparatus. 
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INTHK  most  primitive  state  of  society, 
men  must  have  had  some  way  of  esti- 
mating distances  ;  probably  the  earliest 
unit  for  measuring  long  distances  was  the 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  the  distance 
l<etwcen  two  places  being  expressed  as  so 
many  days'  journey  ;  while  short  distances 
were  measured  by  the  breadth  of  the  finger  or 
the  length  of  the  forearm.  A  finger  breadth 
was  culled  a  digit ;  the  Roman  digit  was 
about  of  an  English  inch.  A  cubit  was 
the  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger. 
Such  units  win-  indefinite  ami  unsatis- 


factory—a fixed  and  invariable  unit  of  meas- 
urement is  indispensable  in  science,  in 
mechanical  and  decorative  art,  and  in  com- 
merce :  and  wherever  architectural  and 
engineering  works  wcn>  undertaken  some 
artificial  unit  had  to  l>e  adopted.  These 
artificial  units  generally  received  the  names 
of  the  older  units,  which  were  tlerived  from 
parts  of  the  hotly.  The  oldest  artificial  unit 
of  weight  or  length  of  which  we  have  any 
record  is  the  royal  Egyptian  cubit,  which  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids 
jK-rhaps  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

From  measuring  rods  found  in  the  tombs  of 
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Egypt,  the  Egyptian  cubit  is  known  to  have 
been  equal  to  20.  M  inched.  The  Roman 
cubit  was  equal  to  17.4  inches.  These  are 
the  only  cubits  whose  lengths  are  undisputed. 

The  importance  of  having  standard  units 
of  measurement  has  lieen  recognized  in  every 
civilize*]  community,  and  it  has  l»een  part  of 
the  public  policy  to  establish  such  standards. 
Unfortunately  in  the  jmst,  the  regulation  of 
this  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
magistracy  ;  and,  in  the  last  century,  every 
town  in  Europe  had  indeitendent  standards. 
This  multiplicity  of  measures  caused  endless 
confusion  and  great  embarrassment  to  com- 
merce ;  to  augment  this  confusion,  the  same 
name  was  frequently  employed  for  different 
units  ;  thus  for  example,  from  Norway  to 
Sjtain  the  linear  unit  was  the  foot,  but  no 
two  loaclities  had  the  same  foot.  The  foot 
as  a  linear  unit  probably  originated  in  (ireece, 
where  the  Olympic  foot  is  said  to  have  been 
the  length  of  the  foot  of  Hercules. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  British 
yard  was  equal  to  .{9.<>  of  our  inches  ;  in  1101 
A.  I>.  it  was  reduced  to  the  length  of  thcarm 
of  Henry  I  ;  and  at  a  late  period  an  artificial 
standard  was  deposited  in  the  Exchequer. 
The  earliest  legislation  on  the  subject  is  in 
the2.*)th  chapter  of  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Magna  Charta  under  Henry  III,  in  the  year 
122.3,  and  simply  declares  that  the  standards 
must  be  uniform  throughout  the  realm.  The 
artificial  standard  debited  in  the  Exchequer 
was  ill  preserved,  and  soon  liecame  so  unreli- 
able that  a  statute  was  enacted  in  1.524  to 
establish  a  uniform  linear  standard  ;  this 
statute  declares  that  an  inch  shall  be  the 
length  of  three  barleycorns,  round  and  dry, 
laid  end  to  end.  No  standard  yard  is  known 
to  have  I  teen  constructed  on  this  basis.  The 
oldest  standard  yard  in  existence  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  but  it  has  long  been 
disused.  There  is  also  extant  a  yard  of  the 
reign  of  ijueeu  Elizabeth  ;  it  was  very  poorly 
constructed  and  has  been  broken  and  jointed 
in  the  moet  bungling  manner  ;  nevertheless, 
till  the  year  l.Hl'ii,  it  was  the  legal  standard. 

Imring  the  18th  century,  attempts  were 
made  to  get  an  exact  and  reliable  standard 
yard.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1742.  examined  and  cotiquurcd  all  existing 
standards,  and  selected  one  found  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Mr.  George  Graham,  an 
eminent  clockmaker,  constructed  a  model  of 
t hi-  yard,  and  determined  the  length  of  the 
secoiidsqicndulum  in  London  to  he  .S!».  14 
inches.  In  17-"iS  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  a  copy  of  Graham's  yard 
made  by  Hint  :  and  in  1 7*M>  another  com- 


mittee authorized  Mini  to  make  a  second 
copy,  which  was  marked  "  Standard  of  17H0."' 
In  1818  a  Royal  Commission  under  Sir 
George  Banks.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  examined  the  British  standards. 
The  recommendations  of  this  commission 
wen-  embodied  in  a  statute  winch  went  into 
effect  on  January  1st,  182t>.  The  statute 
provides  that  the  standard  yard  shall  W  the 
length,  at  02°  Fahrenheit,  of  the  straight  line 
between  the  centers  of  the  two  points  in  the 
gold  plugs  in  the  brass  rod  then  in  the  custody 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  words  "Standard 
Yard,  1700."  In  ease  the  standard  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  the  act  provides  that  it  shall  l>e 
restored  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
l>endulum  which  lteats  seconds  of  mean  solar 
time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  sea  level, 
in  a  vacuum  ;  the  length  of  this  ]>endulum 
is  declared  by  the  statute  to  l»e  :fc».13SW 
inches.  This  determination  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds-i>endulum  was  obtained  by 
Captain  Henry  Kater  from  a  series  of  experi- 
ments  with  a  reversible  ]>eiidulum  ;  these 
experiments  will  be  deserilied  in  a  future 
article. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Octolter  IB.  1KJ4  ;  the  bar  of  l*7»i0 
was  rendered,  but  one  of  its  gold  plugs  was 
missing,  and  it  was  otherwise  injured.  A 
commission  was  apjtointed  to  report  to  the 
government  on  the  Itest  method  of  restoring 
the  standards.  In  1K41  this  commission 
reported  that  the  definition  by  which  the 
standard  yard  is  declared  to  la?  a  certain 
brass  ml  is  the  l>est  possible  definition,  and 
rejiorted  against  the  jHiidulum  method  of 
fixing  the  standard,  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
secondsqiendulnm  wa«  inaccurate.  The 
commission  stated  that  there  existed  several 
measures  which  had  been  carefully  compared 
with  the  original  standard  yard,  and  that 
by  use  of  then-  the  standard  yard  could  l»e 
restore* I  without  sensible  error.  The  com- 
mission reported  in  favor  of  adopting  as 
standard  the  length  of  a  yard  Itelonging  to 
the  Astronomical  Society,  which  hail  I  teen 
recognized  by  the  Standards  Commission  of 
1SLH.  From  this,  the  present  Imperial 
Standard  Yard  was  constructed,  and  Iteeame 
the  legal  standard  in  18-Vi.  It  is  a  bronze 
bar,  .*5S  inches  long;  the  yard  is  defined  by 
two  parallel  lines,  :?<»  inches  apart,  cut  on 
gold  plugs,  which  are  sunk  in  lades  to  the 
center  of  the  bar.  When  in  use.  the  ltar 
rests  <>n  a  frame,  which  supports  it  at  8 
points.  4.7S  inches  a|»irt.  on  rollers  which 
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divide  the  pressure  equally.  For  less  critical 
purposes,  measuring  l>ars  should  l>esup].M>rted 
at  two  points  21  jht  cent,  of  the  whole 
length  from  the  ends,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  strain  in  the  tilx-rs,  and  make  the  distor- 
tion minimum.  Other  yards  are  compared 
with  the  standard  by  means  of  two  micro- 
meter microscopes,  with  parallel  axes  which 
are  fixed  on  a  massive  stand.  The  limit  of 
error  in  the  Standards  department,  for  one 
observation,  is  100,000th  of  an  inch.  A 
standard  of  this  kind,  where  the  length  is 
marked  by  jiarallel  lines,  is  called  a  line 
Mawlurd;  there  is  another  type  of  standard 
known  as  an  end  standard,  in  which  the 
length  is  defined  by  two  points  in  parallel 
surfaces.  In  end  standards,  comparisons 
can  only  be  made  by  contact.  For  all 
accurate  purposes,  line  standards  are 
employed.  Comparisons  with  the  Imperial 
standard  yard  are  made  gratuitously,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  by  the  officials  of  the 
dej)urtment.  For  public  use  there  are  a 
series  of  end  standards  on  the  outer  wall  of 
Greenwich  Olwervatory.  One  of  these  is 
100  feet  long,  and  the  department  has  deter- 
miner] the  errors : 

At     o    10    20     :so     io     :k>  hot. 

Error,  0—  .007  -.019—  .022  -.015—  .0US  inch. 

At  AO     70      SO      90      100  fwi. 

Error,  -.007  4  .011 021 +.17  -.(km  inch. 
In  early  colonial  times,  many  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  adopted  the  British  stand- 
ards, though  they  did  not  always  sjHH'iti- 
cally  designate  them  by  name.  Though  the 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  fix  the 
standards  of  measure,  there  has  l>een  little 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  Congress 
has  never  definitely  exercised  this  power. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  to  obtain  standards.  In 
1814  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  obtained 
a  standard  made  by  Trough  ton  of  London  ; 
it  is  82  inches  long,  and  the  jxart  l*'tween  the 
27th  and  the  tfcld  division  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  yard.  An  examination,  in  ISM, 
of  the  measures  in  the  various  custom  houses 
throughout  the  country  disclose*  1  serious 
discrepancies  ;  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  treasury  department  adopted  the 
Troughton  scale,  and  deposited  copies  of  it 
with  the  governor  of  each  state. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  present  Imi»erial 
standards  in  England,  accurate  copies  of 
them  were  received  at  the  office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  Washington,  ami  the  British 
yard  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  the  United  States. 
A  new  system  of  measures,  known  as  the 


metric  system,  originated  in  France.  Five 
eminent  mathematicians — Borda,  Condorcet. 
Lagrange,  l^a place,  and  Monge — determined 
the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
which  |>asses  through  Paris.  One  ten-mil- 
lionth of  this  length  was  taken  as  the  linear 
standard,  ami  was  called  a  nnler.  According 
to  their  determination,  a  meter  is  equal  to 
39.37079  inches.  Sir  John  Herschel  ami 
others  have  shown  that  the  measurement  of 
the  earth  quadrant  on  which  the  meter  is 
l>ased  was  inaccurate.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  the  length  of  the  legal  meter  could 
not  be  changed  with  every  improvement  in 
the  measurement  of  the  earth  ;  practically, 
therefore,  a  meter  is  a  certain  length  pre- 
server! in  Paris. 

In  1800,  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  this  country,  and  directed 
that  the  new  five-cent  piece  should  Ik?  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  meter  in  diameter  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, found  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
direction.  This  Act  of  Congress  fixes  the 
relation  between  the  meter  ami  the  yard 
with  extreme  accuracy. 

In  1875,  an  International  Metric  Conven- 
tion was  agreed  upon  by  the  princi]«l 
governments  of  the  world  to  prepare  inter- 
natiomd  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 
Copies  of  these  were  distributed,  by  lot, 
among  the  contributing  governments  in 
1889.  The  United  States  got  meters  Nos.  21 
and  27.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1803  formally  approver!  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures  to  make  the  meter  the  fundamental 
unit  and  to  derive  the  yard  from  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  1800.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  the  action  of  the  Treasury  goes,  the 
3<> 

vard  is  define*  1  as      '           of  a  meter. 

30.3/043 

Many  attempts  have  been  marie  to  fix 
what  is  ndlerl  a  natural  unit  of  length.  Thus, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  define  an  inch  as  a 
certain  submnltiple  of  the  polar  diameter  of 
the  earth  ;  to  define  the  yard  by  reference  to 
the  scconds-]>endulum  ;  and  to  define  the 
meter  as  a  subinultiple  of  an  earth  quadrant. 
It  has  even  been  pro^osi-d  to  adopt  as  a  unit 
the  wave  length  of  a  particular  kind  of  homo- 
geneous light.  All  these  so-called  natural 
units  have  l>een  abandoned,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  cases  of  the  meter  ami  the  yard, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  of 
these  lengths  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It 
seems  a  very  simple  matter  to  establish  a 
standard  of  linear  measure  ;  but  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  this  seeming  sim- 
plicity is  delusive,  and  as  an  historical  fact 
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this  problem  has  occupied  tin*  attention  of 
such  distinguished  scientists  as  Kater,  Young, 
l'lavfair,  Airy,  llerschel,  and  Luhlnick  in 
Knglaud,  and  Laplace.  I-agrange,  and  liessel 
on  the  continent  of  Kurotic.    Then?  is  now 


a  consensu*  of  opinion  anuuiK  scientific  men 
in  favor  of  the  metric  system  as  adopted  by 
the  International  Metric  Convention,  and 
this  system  is  coming  tnotv  and  more  into 
use  every  year. 


AMSLER'S  POLAR  PLANIMETER* 

Antonio  Llnno. 
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IN  THK  foregoing  explanations  we  have 
supposed  the  angle  .» ,  Fig.  2,  to  he  "  infi- 
nitely small,"  or  so  small  that  its  are  may 
l»e  taken  to  coincide  with  either  its  chonl  or 
its  tangent.  These  expressions  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  for  no  arc,  however  small,  can 
coincide  with  its  chonl  ;  hut,  as  the  error 
arising  from  this  assumption  may  he  made 
smaller  than  any  quantity,  by  constantly 
decreasing  the  angle  x,  it  is  ««sy  to  show  that 
ultimately  there  is  no  error  at  all.  This  will 
Ite  better  understood  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  areas  in  general.  We  shall 
assume  the  correctness  of  the  theorem  given 
above,  and  proceol  to  the  case  of  any  ar»-a, 
such  as  I)  />,  //,//.  Fig.  bounded  by  two 
concentric  circular  arcs. 

If  we  divide  this  area  into  very  small  or 
"  infinitesimal "  areas,  by  means  of  radii 
»■/»,,  »•/»,,  etc.,  we  may  apply  our  rule  to  each 
of  the  elementary  areas  il,!^,  etc. 

(  Kaeh  area  is  denoted  by  the  letters  at  two 
opposite  vertexes.  )  Suppose  the  anchor 
point  of  the  planimeter  to  be  fixed  at  If 
we  move  the  pointer  from  /*,  to  //,  then  from 
//  to  />  along  //  J)t  then  along  the  arc  />'/,, 
and  then  hack  to  /»,,  the  rolling  <if  the  wheel 
will  Ih>  proportional  to  the  area  /'/*,  (or  ami 
/>/.,  /.lfl. 

If,  now.  we  raise  the  wheel,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  rolling  while  the  pointer  is  moved  to  It,, 
and.  letting  it  down  again,  move  the  |N>inter 
around  //,/»,  'f, the  additional  rolling  will 
lie  coiial  to  the  first,  and,  therefore,  the  total 
area  Dht  will  he  given  by  h  times  the  total 
rolling.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with 
the  other  areas,  we  shall  obtain  the  total 
area  />//,  by  multiplying  the  total  rolling  of 
tin-  wheel  by  h.  Hut  we  obtain  the  same 
result  if  we  move  the  pointer  continuously 
from  //,  to  //.  from  //  to  If,  from  !>  to  /',, 


and  from  />,  back  to//,  ;  for  it  willl>e  readily- 
seen  that,  by  moving  the  {pointer  over  each 
small  area  separately,  all  the  radial  motions 
counteract  one  another  in  pairs,  and  the  only 
motions  of  the  pointer  that  affect  the  total 
rolling  of  tin;  wheel  are  the  motions  along 
A,  Hand  /)</„  h2hx  and  </,</„  etc.,  whose 
combined  effect  is  obviously  the  same  as  if 
the  pointer  had  Ijeen  moved  continuously 
over  //,  //  and  I)  />,.  If  we  denote  by  H'  the 
total  rolling  of  the  wheel,  and  by  I  the  area 
It  //,  we  shall  have 

-I  —  h  W. 


Klf..  :!. 

In  Fig.  4,  we  have  an  area  <l„  </„'  r„  r/, 
hounded  by  four  straight  lines,  r  being  the 
j  m  lint  of  intersection  of  the  two  opposite  sides 
</,/  r„  and  </0  r,/.  Describe  the  two  arcs 
r„  »i„.  with  center  r  and  radii  r  r/0and  »•  r0.  Ia'I 
the  anchor  point  of  the  planimeter  Ik*  fixed  at 
> .  and  the  pointer  placed  at  »70.  If  the  pointer 
is  moved  along  the  an-  <ln  m0,  then  down  the 
radius       to  rn,  then  along  the  arc  r0n„,  and 
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up  tin*  ratlins  ci/0  back  to  </0,  the  rolling  of 
the  wheel  (multiplied,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
stant h  |  will  measure  the  area  »'0 »'»»'» »V 
which  differs  from  the  required  area  by  the 
sum  of  the  areas  <l0m„<ln'  and  r„  i*„r0'- 

Now  draw  the  bisector  *  </,  of  the  alible 
'/»«  'V<  and  the  ares  */, i/i,'  and  r,  »«,■',  with 
center  *•  and  radii  re/,  and  <  rt.  If  the 
pointer  is  moved  from  <le  to  w„  on  the 
arc  *70»<0,  then  up  the  radius  ?tlx  to ii*,,  then 
along  the  arc  </,»*»,'  to  /»,',  down  the  radius 
f/o'f  to  <„,  then  over  the  outline  i0h,  r, 
back  to  iIq,  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  due  to 
radial  motions  of  the  jKanter  will  V  zero, 
for  the  latter  motions  balance  each  other  in 
|«iirs  ;  and  the  resultant  rolling  will  measure 
the  sum  of  the  areas  </0in,  r,  it, 'and  */, w,'  r0i*,, 
whu*  ditferenee  from  the  required  area  is 
les«  than  before  by  the  sum  of  the  areas 
(/, »«,'  »n0  m,  and  r,  »</ /(o//,.  That  is,  in  the 
present  case,  we  have  approached  Un- 
required area  more  closely  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding ease,  by  including  the  anus  */,  m,' inv  m, 
ajid  r,  u/  it0  »,. 

Next  draw  the  bisector  c  *//  of  angle  <*",  »• 
and  the  bisector  iit^of  angle  tf0'<lx, ami  descril»e 
the  an-s  </,»«,  and  (//        r,/i,  and  r/i*/. 
If  now  the  j»oiiiter  is  moved  arouml  the  figure 

'/0  Mtj  »/j  »«n  ''i  »'/  'A'  »'/  *o  »j  *"»  "3  *"|  "1'  **/  "/ 

in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  order  of 
the  letters,  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  will 
measure  the  sum  of  the  areas  */„  r,',  rit  r,,  f/,  *■„ 
and  *// r0  (denoting,  as  lieforc,  each  quadri- 
lateral area  by  the  letters  at  two  opposite 
vertexesl,  whose  difference  from  the  required 
ami  is  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  case. 
We  might  next  bisect  each  of  the  four  angles 
at «',  then  each  of  the  eight  angles  thus  formed, 
etc.,  ami  show  that  the  resulting  area  would 
be  closer  and  closer  to  the  required  area 


4,  'V  ro 


but  this  is  not  necessarv,  as  it  i.« 


not  these  approximations  we  are  after,  but 
the  exact  area,  or  the  "limit"  that  tin- 
approximate  values  constantly  approach. 

Two  things  will  lie  noticed  with  regard  to 
the  o|>erations  we  have  just  described  : 

Firnt,  the  sum  of  the  tra|>c7.oidal  curved 
areas  formed  by  the  successive  arcs  and  the 
corresponding  differences  lietween  the  radii 
is  never  equal  to  the  total  ar»-a  (/„  </„'  r0  r0' ; 
but,  by  continued  divisions  and  sublivisions 
of  the  central  angles,  we  can  make  the  sum 
approach  the  total  area  '/„'V  r»  ro'  a?  closely 
as  we  wish.  In  other  words,  the  diflerence 
between  the  total  area  and  the  sum  of  the 
trajiezoidal  areas  may  lie  made  winn/tVi-  tl»m 
'in//  t/lrnt  ipiautihj.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  total  area  is  the  limit  of  the 
sum  of  the  curved  trajiezoidal  amis. 


.Vcoi**/,  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  jsiinter  over  the  arc  '/„»/<„  is 
evidently  not  the  same  as  if  the  |*>inter  had 
l>een  moved  along  the  straight  IUu»  <'0  </,,'; 
for.  in  the  first  ease,  the  angle  *i0  remains 
constant,  and  in  the  second  case  the  angle 
continuously  changes  from  its  original  value 
<i„  to  a  final  value  n,/  (  not  shown),  when  the 
pointer  is  at  <!„'.  When,  however,  we  move 
the  pointer  from  </„  to  »»,,  then  to  rfu  and 
along  the  arc  */,  m,'  to  hi,',  we  take  into 
account  not  only  the  initial  value  «0  of  the 
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angles  1  the  letter*'  denoting,  in  general,  the 


angle  U'twccn  the  two  anm 


as  *i„.  *i, 


•tc.) 


but  also  one  of  its  intermediate  values,  *»,, 
corrcs|Mi:»ling  to  the  position  */,  of  the 
jtointer,  the  variation  from  a„  to  <i,  taking 
place  while  the  pointer  is  moved  from 
hi,  to*/,.  When  the  pointer  is  move* I  over 
'/..i/i,'/,**!  ,*/,  hi/*/./ 111/,  the  intermediate  values 
n7,  11, ,ii,'  of  a  are  taken  into  account,  ami  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  las  from 
<i0  ton.)  is  accomplished  by  radial  motion  of 
the  |tointer  1  as  from  uiJ  to  */_,  ). 

It  is  easy  to  s<v  that,  in  ]iroportioii  as  tlie 
number  of  central  angles  is  incmise*!,  the 
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transition  fmm  one  value  of  «i  to  the  next  is 
more  and  more  gradual,  ami  the  sum  of  the 
radial  motions  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  m0d/.  Thus,  when  the  ]x>inter  moves 
from  d0  to  >«„,  no  radial  motion  take*  place  ; 
w  hen  it  moves  over  d0  hi,  </,  »</,  the  radial 
motion  is  ni,  </,  —  m*  wt/  ;  when  it  moves  over 
»^trt,rf,m,rf1i«)''V'V.  tMp  nwlial  motion  is 
m.t  dt  —  »i,  </,  4-  m/d./  =  m0  «■/,  ete.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  difference  »*/ d/  may  he 
reduced  as  much  as  we  please. 

Now,  the  motion  of  the  pointer  along  t/„rf0' 
may  lie  considered  as  made  up  of  a  combina- 
tion of  two  motions.  First,  a  motion  of  the 
pointer  along  the  radius  (since  its  distance 
from  the  center  is  constantly  changing);  and 
this  motion,  by  constantly  changing  the 
angle  a  (as  from  «0  gmdmdly  to  </, ),  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  rolling  in  the  wheel. 
Second,  amotion  of  rotation  of  the  pointer 
aln.ut  f,  producing  a  rolling  of  the  wheel 
de{ ending  ui»on  the  value  of  n  at  every 
instant.  The  total  rolling  due  to  radial 
motion  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  rolling 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  pointer  from  h*0  to 
*/„',  for  this  is  the  total  change  in  the  length 
of  the  radius  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
sum  of  the  successive  radial  motions  m1di, 
/>»,</,,  etc.  can  lie  made  as  close  tom0*//  as 
we  please,  we  may  say  that  the  rolling  of  the 
wheel  due  to  the  motion  of  the  pointer  along 
Hin«//  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  rollings 
due  to  the  successive  radial  motions  mtdt, 
etc.  Of  course,  when  the  pointer  is  moved 
from  m/  to  /«„,  all  the  preceding  radial 
motions  arc  counteracted  ;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  take  the  latter  into  account  as 
components  of  the  motion  of  the  pointer 
along  »f0  dj  only,  when  the  latter  motion  is 
to  be  studied  by  itself. 

As  to  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  pointer 
about  notice  that,  if  we  pass  from  </„  to 
over  the  outline  d0  </,,  the  rolling  of  the 
wheel  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  pointer  will 
be  A'„  ( k  cos  a„  —  /  }.<-',  where  iJ  is  the  cen- 
tral angle  d„,  »/,  reduced  to  circular  measure 
[see  formula  (4)].  If.  on  the  contrary,  we 
first  cliange  the  angle  a  from  «i0  to  ri„  by 
moving  the  j*ointer  along  *  </„  to  p,  ami  then 
move  the  pointer  over  the  arc /x/,,  the  rolling 
of  the  wheel  due  to  the  rotation  /i</,  will  lx* 
h\  i£cos<»,  /).('.  In  the  present  .case,  <t„ 
is  greater  than  ",.  and  therefore  cos  <i„  is  less 
than  cos  <q ;  consequently,  Hf,  is  less  than  A',. 
As.  when  the  pointer  is  moved  along  </„</,. 
the  value  of  n  is  constantly  less  than  «„  but 
greater  than  *r„  the  resultant  rolling  of  the 
wheel  must  lie  between  R,  and  R„ ;  so,  too, 
the  rolling  of  the  wheel  due  to  rotation  of 


the  |h (inter  between  d«  and  <i2  lies  lietween 
Rt  and  A',/,  where 

Rj  —  Ucosu.,    l)0  ,  and =    ci w«0  —  /) 

In  taking  the  value  of  R0  for  the  true  rolling 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  pointer  lietween 
d0  ami  '/,,  we  commit  an  error  ;  but,  as  the 
true  rolling  lies  between  A*,  and  AV,  the  error 
is  less  than  A',  —  A\,  =  A*r'(cos  «,  —  cos  «j. 
By  continued  subdivisions  of  the  angle  x,  the 
successive  values  of  a  may  lx*  made  to 
approach  each  other  more  and  more  closely, 
and,  as  the  angle  .r  grows  smaller  and  smaller, 
the  error  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  total  rolling 
of  the  wheel  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
pointer  along  d0  </„'  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of 
the  rollings  due  to  the  motions  of  the  jsanter 
over  the  circular  an*  d0  ih„  dt  h<s,  etc.,  and  the 
corresponding  radial  tines  in,*/,,  msdt,  etc.  The 
same,  of  course,  applies  to  the  motion  of  the 
pointer  over  r0r/.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat 
that  all  rollings  of  the  wheel  caused  by  radial 
motions  of  the  pointer  are  finally  balanced  ; 
that  is,  their  sum  is  zero,  after  the  jiointer 
has  lieen  moved  over  the  figure.  Thus,  the 
motion  from  hi,  to  </,  balances  the  motion 
from  hi/  toi»0,  and  the  motion  from  hi„  to  r0 
balances  the  motion  from  n0  to  d0  ;  or,  if  w  e 
first  move  the  jiointer  along  d^d/,  W'H  l** 
rememliered  that  the  radial  component  of  this 
motion  is  equivalent  to  the  motion  from 
to  <//,  and  will,  therefore,  tie  i-ounteracted  by 
the  motion  from  <//  to  ;«0,  after  the  pointer 
has  reached  dj  and  is  moved  along  d/  r„. 

It  is  now  easy  to  show  that,  when  the 
pointer  is  actually  moved  over  the  straight 
lines  </„  (/„',  d0'  r0,  r0  r0'  and  ra' d^  the  total 
rolling  of  the  wheel  will  measure  the  total 
area  -/„  d/  r0  ;•„'.  For,  let  IF,  tie  the  rolling  of 
the  wheel  corresjionding  to  this  motion,  and 
.S",  lie  the  true  area  of  the  rectilinear  figure 
4><'o',  rora-  The  constant  factor  h  is  sup- 
|»oscd  to  be  included  in  the  value  of  II',.  If 
|K(ssible,  let  IF,  differ  from  .S",  by  any  quan- 
tity //,  however  small,  or  let 

.\  -  ir,^,,.  <«) 

Ix't  Sa  lx*  one  of  the  approximate  values  of 
the  area  found  by  the  addition  of  several 
curved  trajiezoidal  areas,  and  let  W\  lx»  the 
corresjMinding  rolling  of  the  wheel.  It  has 
been  shown  t  hat  »V„  —  H'„,  and  that,  by  iniTeas- 
ing  the  number  of  central  angles,  both.S,  —  .S. 
and  U'f— M'„  may  tie  made  as  small  as  we 
choose.  I-et  N„  Ik*  an  approximate  area 
dilfering  from  the  true  area  St  by  a  quantity  r 

less  than  (>,  and  let  \\'„  tx«  the  corresjioniling 
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rolling,  differing  from  IT,  by  a  quantity 
also  less  than       Then  we  have, 

<S  =     -r  >\ 

»',=  "W- 
Subtracting,   ami    hearing   in   mind  that 
N,  —  IV.  =  0,  there  results, 

St-  IV(  =  --r', 
whirh  contradicts  equation      ;  for  *J  and  v 
being  both  less  than  \ their  difference 
cannot  |>ossibly  l»e  e<jual  to« — not  even  if  we 
give  v  and     all  possible  signs  and  values 

l>etwwn  zero  and  ±        Therefore,  the 

assumption  that  there  may  Ik?  a  difference. 
Iietween  St  and  IV,  is  incorrect,  and  we 
conclude  that  8,  =  IK, ;  that  is,  that  the  area 
of  the  figure  d0r„  is  exactly  measured  hy  the 
rolling  of  the  wheel  (  \V,  —  h  IV),  when  the 
printer  is  moved  over  the  outline  of  the 
rignre. 

The  same  reasoning  we  have  employed  in 
treating  of  straight-lined  figures  applies  to 
the  ease  of  curved-lined  figures,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  not  consider  the  latter  case  sej»a- 
rately. 

In  Fig.  5  is  represented  an  area  .1  11  to  be 
ineasure«l  hy  means  of  the  planinicter.  If 
we  fix  the  anchor  print  at    and  divide  the 


Flo. .'>. 


area  into  j>arts  bounded  hy  radial  lines  id, 
t  </,,  etc.,  we  may  move  the  printer  from  <f  to 
»/,,  fr<»ni  to  //,,  from  /),  to  h,  and  fn)in  h 
hack  to  d ;  then  raise  the  wheel  while  the 
printer  is  moved  to  »/„  and  then  go  over  the 
outline  dxd^hthv,  and  so  on.  But  here,  as  in 
the  <nse  «»f  areas  hounded  by  circular  arcs, 
the  rolling  <lue  to  the  intermediate  radial 
motions,  such  as*/, A,,  is  constantly  counter- 


acted, so  that  the  effect  will  In-  the  same  if 
we  simply  move  the  printer  directly  around 
the  curves  1  outline  of  the  figure  from  d  hack 
to  d. 

Formula  (5)  is,  therefore,  |»erfectly  general, 
whatever  the  form  and  extent  of  the  area 
measured.  There  is,  however,  a  fact  that  we 
have  so  far  disregarded  entirely.  We  have 
assumed  the  anchor  point  of  the  instrument 
to  Ik.'  outside  of  the  area  to  be  measured  ; 
but,  when  the  area  is  very  large,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  place  the  anchor  point  inside, 
and  in  this  case  the  formula  just  referred  to 
has  to  Ik?  altered. 

In  Fig.  t>,  the  anchor  point  is  fixed  at 
«,  inside  the  an -a  A  EC  I),  whose  contents 
are  to  In*  found.  Dew  rilK?  a  circle  ZZ,  with 
center  at  »•  and  any  radius  r,  so  that  its 
circumference  will  be  inside  ARC  I).  If 
the  jK)inter  is  moved  from  A  along  a  radial 
line  to  a  point  d  on  the  circle  ZZ,  then  to 
another  point  r/,,  then  along  a  radius  to  Au 
on  the  outline  of  the  given  figure,  ami 
then  lioek  to  A,  the  resultant  rolling  of 
the  wheel  will  measure  the  area  -I  dt,  as 
we  have  seen.  But  the  same  is  true,  no 
matter  how  far  dt  is  from  d,  or  .4,  from  A  ; 
thus,  we  may  move  the  pointer  from  A  to 
»/,  then  to  <//,  then  to  A/,  and  then  back 
to  .1  ;  and,  as  before,  the  resultant  rolling  of 
the  wheel  will  measure  the  area  .1  d/.  Or 
we  may  move  the  pointer  from  A  to  d,  then 
around'  dd/X  to  «/,",  then  up  to  A/',  then 
around  A/'Dt'BA  back  to  A;  and  the 
rolling  of  the  wheel  will  measure  the  area 
dx"  .1,"  I>  i'BA  dd/  Z  XZdx".  Therefore, 
if  we  move  the  printer  from  A  to  </,  then 
around  the  circle  back  to  d,  then  up  to  .1, 
then  around  .-I  l>  (  B  back  to  .1,  the  resultant 
rolling  will  measure  the  area  U'twevn  the 
curved  outline  A  Be  I)  ami  the  circle  ZZ. 
If  we  call  this  ami  and  denote  the  total 
area  .1  //<'/>  by  .V,  the  area  of  the  circle  by 
Z,  and  the  rolling  motions  of  the  wheel,  due 
to  the  motions  of  the  i>ointer  over  A  BCD 
and  ZZ,  by  JVM  and  IV,,  respectively,  we 
shall  have  (rememlH'ring  that  motion  along 
d  A  is  counteracted  bv  motion  along  A  d) 
S  =  I'-r  Z     'h\VH  +  h  IV,  -f-  z. 

If  we  can  find  a  circle  for  which  IV,  =  0, 
then  we  shall  have 

.V  =  /(IV.  +  Z.  (7) 
This  is  easily  tlone  :  for,  if  we  apply  formula 
(4),  noticing  that  here  the  value  of  .»/  is  a 
whole  circumference,  or  2 we  uet 
IV,  =  2-  (h'<*i  /); 
whence,  by  making  k  cos  n  —  /  —  0,  that  is, 

eos  <i  —     we  get,  IV,  --  0,  and  N  —  ft  IV„  -r  Z. 
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In  this  case,  thru,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  move  tin-  |»ointcr  around  the  outline 
A  IX  H  A,  multiply  the  rolling  of  the  wheel 
hy  //,  and  a<l<l  the  constant  quantity  Z.  This 
cunstant  is  very  easily  determined;  for  we 
have  (  Fig.  Ill 

Z  = 

ami  the  triangle  rid  gives  [set-  formula  (1  l] 
(  ,/*  ^  ,J  =  /,*     **  a-  2  /•/,  c,,s  „  ; 

or,  hecause  cos  <t  —  ^, 

r»  =  -•.»/./, 

and      r    -  I  /<»  -f  XJ  ^  21.1.  (Si 

It  is  easy  to  nee  why  the  value  of  <i,  corre- 

sending  to  cos  «  —  ^,  prevents  all  rolling 

of  the  wheel,  so  long  as  that  angle  is  not 
changed.  Heferring  again  to  Fig.  <5,  if  we 
join  eir  we  shall  have  a  triangle*  ei  which 
is  right-angled  at  u,  since,  hy  hyi»othesis, 

ros  a  —       Now.  when  the  pointer  revolve* 

around  //,  the  wheel  moves  over  the  circle 
II'  II';  ami,  as  at  every  moment  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  wheel  take*  plaiv  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis,  there  can  l>e  no  rota- 
tion of  the  wheel — all  the  motion  will  he  slip- 
ping. Otherwise  stated,  the  wheel  is  con- 
stantly pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent 
n  d,  and  this  pull  can  produce  no  rolling  of  the 
wheel,  for  rolling  is  motion  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  no  pull  can  produce  motion  in  a 
direction  peq»endicular  to  its  own  direction. 

The  circle  2/  is  variously  known  as  the 
rom  tlitr  rircft  and  the  z<  r<>  rirrtt  . 

After  what  has  l>een  said  with  resjiect  to 
the  direction  of  the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  formula  (7)  is 
general,  and  applies  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
anchor  [Kiiut  is  fixed  inside  the  area  to  l>c 
measured  :  whether  II '„  is  ]tositivc  or  nega- 
tive, it  is  to  lie  added  nhjrhmimlhj  to  area  Z. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  area  A  Ed  E  EH  A, 
Fig.  0.  If  we  move  the  |»ointcr  around 
A  Ed  X  EH  A.  the  resultant  rolling,  as  we 
have  seen,  added  to  /,  is  equal  to  the 
area  within  .1  />  <»'  A  EH  A.  If  we  move  the 
pointer  clock  wise  around  d  A*  E  E,  the  result- 
ant rolling,  we  have  also  seen,  represents  the 
area  d  A"  EE;  hut,  since  there  is  no  rolling 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  p.inter  from  d  to 
along  the  arc  (• X  /•'.  (he  area  dXEEia 
measured  hy  the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  due  to 
the  motion  of  the  |H»inter over  E  Ed.  When 
the  jH.inter  is  moved  along  d  E  E.  the  rolling 
is  equal  hut  opposite  to  the  rolling  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  pointer  over  E  Ed  :  therefore, 
in  moving  the  pointer  over  A  Ed  E  EH  A, 


the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  com i wired  with 
the  rolling  due  to  the  motion  of  the  ]*>inter 
over  A  ltd  X  EE  A,  is  diminished  hy  the 
rolling  due  to  the  motion  of  the  pointer 
over  d  EE;  and.  as  this  rolling  represents 
the  area  ft  X  EE.  and  the  other  rolling 
(going  over  dXE)  includes  the  whole 
area  .1  E  d  X  Eli.  1,  it  follows  that  the  dim- 
inution in  the  rolling  measures  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  area,  and  the  area  A  E  d  E Eli  A 
is  equal  to  /  plus  the  rolling  of  the  wheel. 
If  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  outline  of  the 
area  to  he  measured  lies  inside  the  zero  circle, 
the  resultant  rolling,  In-ing  negative,  must  Ik* 
suhtracted  from  (or  added  algehraically  to) 
the  area  of  the  zero  circle. 

To  sum  up  : 
Let     r  —  circumference  of  wheel  : 

u  —  numher  of  revolutions  of  wheel  ; 

.1  —  area  to  he  measured  ; 

Z  =  area  of  zero  ciivle. 

Then. 

Eirnt :  anrhur  )H>iut  oiifxiih'  of  <m>i, 

A=hrit.  (!») 
St  titud :  atn'lutr  /»>int  of  art  ", 

A—Z+hc,,,  (10) 
the  /»/"«  sign  to  In*  used  when  the  reading  of 
the  wheel  increases,  and  the  miim*  sign  when 
the  reading  of  the  wheel  decrease*.  The 
pointer  is  supjtosed  to  move  clockwise. 

In  some  instruments,  the  length  h  of  the 
circumserihing  arm  is  made  tixed,  and 
the  circumference  r  of  the  wheel  is  made 

equal  to   j.  so  that  hr  =  h  X        =•  10, 

and  A  —  10  »,  or  /  dr  10  u.  The  value 
of  Z,  together  with  the  other  dimen- 
sions, is  given  hy  the  maker,  hut  may  In- 
found  hy  circumserihing  a  known  area  ( as  a 
circle  of  known  radius)  with  the  anchor 
point  inside  the  area,  and  ohserving  the 
numher  of  revolutions.  Then,  from  formula 
(10),  /  =  A  =F  W  u. 

When  this  is  done,  several  areas  should  Ih> 
measured,  and  a  mean  taken  for  Z.  Or.  if  the 
other  dimensions  are  known,  the  radius  of 
the  zero  circle  may  in*  found  hy  formula  (8). 

In  the  hest  instruments,  however,  the  cir- 
cumscrihing  arm  is  graduated  and  adjustahle, 
and  it  may  he  set  so  that  each  revolution 
will  measure  any  required  nunil>er  of  square 
inches. 

Let  it  Im-  requireil  to  set  the  arm  so  that 
one  revolution  will  measure  *  square  inches. 
Then  we  must  have  [formula  (!»i] 

whence  fi  =  . 

<■ 

As  the  vernier  reads  to  thousandths  of  a 
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revolution,  each  unit  of  the  vernier  is  .001  of 
a  revolution  ;  the  instrument,  therefore,  will 
read  to  a  fraction  of  a  square  inch  equal  to 

j  (*  ^  .  Thus,  if  »  —  1  square  inch,  the  instru- 
ment will  read  to  thousandths  of  a  square 

inch.    In  this  case,  h  =        If  the  vernier 

<■ 

is  to  mid  .01  of  a  square  inch,  then  * 

1.000  X  .01      10.  and  /•      ™      It   is  not, 

however,  advisahle  to  make  the  arm  too 
short. 

In  measuring  an  ami,  it  is  not  neccssary 
to  set  the  wheel  at  zero  before  beginning ;  it 


T.  It 


Vv..  0.  ' 

is  enough  to  read  the  wheel  l>cfore  and  after 
the  outline  of  the  figure  has  liecn  gone  over 
with  the  pointer,  and  then  take  the  differ- 
ence, due  attention  l>eing  paid,  when  the 
anchor  point  is  inside  the  ami,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  total  rolling.  When  convenient, 
it  is  preferahle  to  set  the  anchor  jxiint  out- 
side, as  in  this  case  any  error  in  the  area  of 
the  zero  circle  is  eliminated.  When  the  area 


is  too  huge,  it  may  be  divided  into  parts  by 
straight  lines,  each  area  determined  separ- 
ately, and  the  results  added  ;  but  it  is  In-tter. 
if  practicable,  to  measure  the  whole  area  by 
one  o|>eration. 

If  a  figure  is  drawn  to  scale,  its  area  may 
Ih>  found  in  square  inches,  and  then  multi- 
plied by  the  proper  factor  of  reduction. 
Thus,  suppose  a  figure  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
100  feet  to  the  inch,  and  that  the  area  of  the 
diagram  is  50  square  inches.  Then,  since 
the  areas  of  similar  figures  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  their  lineal  dimensions,  we 
have,  denoting  by  X  the  required  ami  in 
feet, 

X  :  50  ^  100* :  1  : 
whence.  S  =  500  X  100"  =  5,000,000  sq.  ft. 
—  1 13  acres,  nearly. 
In  general,  if  r  is  the  scale  of  the  drawing 
(as  100  in  the  preceding  example),  and  .1 
the  area  of  the  diagram  in  square  inches, 
then  .S^.lr*. 

If  the  planimeter  is  used,  A  —  hm  (or 
7.  ±  he  n),  and 

,V  =  h  r  n  j-1  ( op  Z  ±:  li  r  n  lJ). 

As  we  may  change  /*  at  pleasure,  we  may  fix 
it  so  that  h  cr*  will  be  a  convenient  quantity 
to  multiply  by.    In  the  example  given  alwive, 


assume  h  r  r*  =  100,000,   or  h  = 


100,000 


Here  r  =  100  ;  and,  taking  c  =  2.5,  we  get 
.       2.5  X  100'       10  ... 
~    100.000    =  2.5  =  <  incl,«, 

If  we  set  the  arm  so  tluit  It  =  4  inches,  the 
ami  of  the  figure,  ulrctidy  ndttrid  to  aijnait 
jWt,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  read- 
ing of  the  planimeter  by  100,000.  The  value 
of  r  usually  lies  between  2  and  3,  and  the 
value  of  fi>  )J  should  be  so  assumed  as  to 
obtain  a  convenient  value  for  It. 

We  might  give  examples  illustrating  sonic 
of  the  numerous  and  varied  applications  of 
the  planimeter,  but  this  would  require  t<n> 
much  space,  ami  add  little  to  the  value  of 
this  article. 
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THE  chief  objects  of  the  studv  of  ntfo- 
mologtf,  as  the  science  treating  of  insects 
is  called,  are  the  training  of  the  |K>wers 
of  observation,  and  the  careful  ascertaining, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  of  facts  relating  to  the 
lives  and  habits  of  insects  that  are  Inmeficial 
or  injurious  to  vegetation.  . 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  North 
America  alone  thirty  thousand  sjiecies  of 
insects  that  have  already  l»een  descril>ed  ; 
and  that  there  are  two  million  secies  of 
insects  in  the  world. 

Few  words  only  are  necessary  to  indicate 
the  importance 
of  entomology  to 
mankind,  and 
esjtecially  to  the 
farming  c<  immu- 
nity. Farming 
must  now  be 
regarded  as  a 
science  demand- 
ing research  and 
invest  igation, 
and  as  a  profes- 
sion calling  for 
the  highest  or- 
der of  thought. 
Physical  forces 
are  no  longer  the 
dominant  fac- 
tors of  success,  the  ability  to  work  intelli- 
gently and  to  plan  wisely  U'ing  of  equal  or 
even  greater  importance.  The  farmer  must 
understand  the  forces  which  are  constantly 
at  work  in  nature's  great  laboratory,  and  the 
ravages  of  insect  |>ests  and  fungus  growths 
are  among  the  elements  which  he  must 
understand. 

While  insects  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  furnish  some 
valuable  products,  and  otherwise  do  us  a 
great  deal  of  indirect  good,  yet  they  are 
chiefly  known  by  the  annoyances  they  cause 
and  the  great  injury  they  do  to  our  crops 
and  domestic  animals.  Kvery  year,  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  food  products  aredestroyed 
by  these  foe*  of  vegetation,  and  one  would 
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suppose  the  entire  community  would  act 
and  try  to  prevent  or  lessen  this  destruction. 

Locusts  and  caterpillars  are  among  the 
most  injurious  insects.  One  of  the  most 
beneficial  is  the  dragon-fly,  or  darning-needle, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called  ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  children  should  In-  taught  to  fear 
this  beautiful,  harmless  creature  by  the  silly 
legend  that  it  will  sew  up  their  eyes  and 
ears.  The  dragon-fly  is  the  most  harmless 
creature  in  existeiav,  utterly  incapable  of 
injuring  either  man  or  beast,  but  on  the  con- 
trary highly  beneficial  in  all  its  stages,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the 
natural  enemy 
of  mosquitoes, 
house-flies, 
moths,  a  ml 
other  noxious 
insects,  which 
would  abound  in 
far  greater  num- 
bers and  inter- 
fere much  more 
seriously  than 
they  do  with  our 
comfort  and 
nature's  pro- 
ducts, if  it  were 
not  for  the  con- 
tinuous and 
effective  clun  k  of  the  dragon-fly. 

The  four  different  stages,  the  egg.  larva, 
pupa,  and  imago  of  a  dragon-fly,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  by  sul>- 
mergiug  her  body  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  gluing  her  eggs  to  reeds  or  sticks, 
as  at  'i.  After  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
larva  f>  feeds  u|K)ii  other  aquatic  forms  of 
animal  lift* — to  a  large  extent  upon  the  larva' 
of  the  mosquito.  It  is  provided  with  a 
mandible  weapon,  with  which  it  catches  its 
prey.  The  larva  changes  to  the  pupa  state 
r,  and  when  ready  for  transformation  crawls 
out  of  the  water  up  the  stem  or  branch  of 
a  plant,  secures  a  linn  hold,  and  remains 
thereuntil  the  skin  is  dried  ;  the  skin  then 
splits  on  the  back  and  the  perfect  insect '/ 
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emerges.  A  short  time  is  required  for  the 
wings  to  expand  ami  dry  ;  it  then  flies  away, 
leaving  the  papa  One  clinging  to  the  plant. 

Insert  life  as  a  study  is  not  only  useful  to 
those  engaged  in  agrieiiltur.il  pursuits,  hut  is 
also  valuahle  to  the  artisan  engager!  in 
decorative  art,  the  principles  of  design  lteing 
largely  derived  from  nature.    The  heautiful 


to  full  size  in  about  fifteen  minutes ;  then 
the  wings  dry,  and  it  is  ready  to  fly  away,  or 
be  killed  for  the  cabinet,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  a  rule,  perfect  sj>eciinens  can  be  obtained 
only  by  miring  them  from  the  cocoon. 

In  collecting  insects,  a  beginner  need  only 
equip  himself  with  a  few  things,  such  as  a 
butterfly  net,  an  umbrella,  a  cyanide  bottle, 
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colors  and  graceful  outlines  belonging  to 
many  insects  render  them  attractive  subjects 
for  study.  Fig.  2  shows  a  design  for  wall 
|<aj>er  and  border,  composed  of  different 
sjiecies  of  moths  and  butterflies.  Any  one 
can  find  out  something  new  regarding  insect 
life,  ami  insect  architecture,  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  creatures  build  nests  for 
themselves  or  for  their  young.  It  is  easy  to 
ohserve  remarkable  feats  of  engineering, 
example*  of  foresight,  wonderful  industry, 
unremitting  care  of  the  young,  tragedies,  ami 
even  war  and  slavery. 

By  watching  the  wonderful  transformation 
of  insects,  the  powers  of  observation  will  be 
trained  and  a  love  for  nature  developed. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  different  stages  of  the 
transformation  of  a  trlra  pohiphemUM  moth  ; 
at  n  are  the  eggs,  at  b  the  larva  (caterpillar) 
feeding  on  its  food  plant  (leaves  of  plum 
ami  cherry  tree);  when  full  grown  it  weaves 
a  silken  cocoon  r  enclosed  in  a  rolled  leaf,  in 
which  it  changes  to  the  pupa  state,  and  the 
following  spring  the  imago  d  emerges  with 
its  body  about  twice  its  normal  size,  filled 
with  a  greenish  oil,  its  wings  being  small, 
soft,  rubber-like  flajw  hanging  loosely  at  its 
sides.  By  compressing  its  body  it  forces  the 
oil  into  its  wings,  which  can  Ih»  seen  to  grow 
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small  bottle  of  gasoline,  a  cigar  box,  and  an 
old  chisel  for  digging  into  the  ground  or  into 
decaying  stumps  and  logs. 

A  hand  net  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requisites.  There  are  many  kinds  of  nets, 
but  one  of  the  simplest  is  the  one  represented 
in  Fig.  4.  This  any  schoolboy  can  construct, 
very  little  me- 
chanical ingenu- 
ity lh'ing  neces- 
sary :  or  any  tin- 
smith will  make 
the  frame  for  a 
few  cents.  It  con- 
sists of  a  stout 
brass  w  ire  frame, 
ordinary  tele- 
graph wire  will 
answer  the  pur- 
pose,  bent  in  a 
circle  of  from  12 
to  IS  inches  diameter  with  two  free  ends 
about  4  inches  long,  as  at  <i,  Fig.  4  ;  these 
ends  are  soldered  on  to  a  tin  ferule  b,  into 
which  can  l>c  inserted  a  stick  4  or"»  feet  long. 
The  net  <1,  is  made  of  ordinary  mosquito 
netting,  and  should  taper-to  the  bottom  ;  its 
length  should  In-  about  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  ring,  so  that  when  you  give  the  net  a 
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twist  the  mouth  will  be  clo.*e<l  ami  the  con- 
tents thus  secured. 

This  net,  when  completed,  can  be  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  catching  butter- 
flies, moths,  and  beetles  on  the  winy,  or  for 
sweeping  grass,  or  locating  bushes  for  cat er- 
pillars,  beetles,  and  other  inse  ts. 


Kl<i.  5. 

Another  article  of  good  service  is  an 
ordinary  umbrella,  which  when  opened,  and 
inverted  is  held  with  the  left  hand  under  the 
branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  while  with  the 
rijrht  hand  the  branch  is  lteaten  with  a  stout 
stick  ;  in  this  way  many  rare  s|>eciniens  may 
be  obtained. 


under  side  of  the  land  and  thorax  with 
chloroform,  ether,  or  gasoline;  this  can  In- 
done  with  a  small  brush.  In  Fig.  6,  (a) 
shows  a  I  K  ittle  containing  gasoline,  with  a 
brush  <■  securely  fastened  into  the  cork.  The 
cyanide  bottle  [h\  finds  most  favor  with 
collectors,  for  the  killing  of  large  s|>eeimens. 

Take  a  aide-mouthed  Imttlc 
altout  1  or  ">  inches-  high,  drop 
into  it  a  few  small  lum]*<  of 
cyanide  of  potassium:  mix  in 
a  convenient  vessel  a  quantity 
of  plaster  of  Paris  with  juM 
sufficient  water  to  make  a 
semifluid  mixture  and  then 
jMiur  it  over  the  cyanide  so 
as  to  cover  it  up  by  alnuit  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Thelx>ttle 
should  l»e  left  Open  until 
thoroughly  dry,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use  ;  insects  drop|»ed 
into  it  will  die  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  j>oisx>nous 
fumes. 

Upon  the  return  from  a  col- 
lecting trip,  the  specimens 
should  be  prewired  for  the 
cabinet  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
at  least  l>efore  they  get  dry- 
Pins  especially  adapted  for 
mounting  insects  can  Ik?  l>ought  from  any 
dealer  in  natural-history  supplies  :  these  pins 
an-  long,  slender,  and  sharp  :  ordinary  pins 
are  too  short  and  clumsy.  Butterflies,  moths. 
l>ees,  and  grasshoppers  should  la?  pinned 
through  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  legs  and 
wings  are  attache*  1.  Beetles  should  l>e 
pinned  through  the  right-wing  over,  and 


and  brittle. 


no.  a 

S|Kvimens  not  intended  for  rearing  should 
!*•  killed  immediately  after  capture,  other- 
wise, if  put  alive  into  a  bottle  or  box.  the 
larger  ones  will  crush  or  injure  the  more 
delicate  ones. 

There  are  several  methods  of  killing  insects, 
each  having  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and 
drawbacks;  butterflies  and  moths  can  Ik* 
almost  instantly  killed  by  moistening  the 


Flu.  7. 

should  all  be  at  the  same  height  on  the  pin. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  spreading  hoard.  The  ends  a 
should  be  i  inch  high,  about  \  inch  thick, 
and  as  long  as  convenient  :  >»,  /»  are  strips  i 
inch  thick  and  \  inch  wide  nailed  on  «■ 
lengthwise  ;  over  these  is  fastened  a  piece  of 
thick,  strong,  wrapping  ]tapcr  ;  r  is  a  thin 
board  nailed  across  the  bottom  of<i<».  The 
pins  stuck  through  the  pa|K-r  <i  should  all 
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touch  <• ;  in  thin  way  you  will  have  all  your 
insect.-  mounted  at  the  same  height  on  the 
pins.  The  leys  and  wings  ran  l>e  spread  to 
take  their  natural  |n  nations. 

For  butterflies  and   ninths   you  should 
have  a  spreading  hoard,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
It  may  he  made  any  length  ;  the  ends  <t  art' 
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J  inch  thick,  to  which  is  tacked  a 
i-inch  bottom  <• ;  the  top  consists 
of  two  i-inch  boards  h  left  wide 
enough  apart  to  admit  the  Ivody  of 
the  insect  to  l>e  spread,  and  sloping 
towards  the  opening  /  to  coun- 
teract a  tendency  the  wings  have, 
however  well  dried,  to  drop  a  little 
after  the  insect  is  placed  inthecab- 
inet.  A  piece  of  thick  pajier  is 
fastened  across  the  opening  /  on 
the  lower  side  of  hh  ;  there  should 
he  a  4-inch  space  hetween  it  and  the 
Ixjttom  r.  Place  your  insect  in  {n«si- 
tion,  and,  with  a  needle  fastened 
into  a  wooden  handle  in  the  way 
shown  in  Fig.  °,  spread  the  wind's 
so  that  the  inner  margins  of  the 
front  wings  are  as  nearly  a.«  jtossible 
\]  in  a  straight  line  ./  </.  The  wings 
W  are  held  in  position  by  means  of 
strips  of  paper  *M,  or  by  a  piece  of 
|         glass  < . 

In  making  spreading  l»oards.  the 
lids  and  sides  of  cigar  lM»xcs  can  Ik- 
used  ;  several  spreading  hoards  of 
different  sizes  should  he  kept,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  a  windier  of  sjiecimens. 
After  an  insect  has  l>een  spread  a  few  days, 
ami  is  thoroughly  dry  and  stiff,  it  may  l»e 
taken  from  the  hoard  and  placed  in  your 
cabinet  or  insect  case. 

The  cabinets  used  by  some  entomologist!? 
are  very  elaborate,  but  ordinary  glass-covered 
Imixcs  will  do  ;  for  temporary  purpose*,  cigar 
Im.xcs  an*  convenient  and  economical.  Strips 
of  cork  should  Ik-  glued  in  the  bottom  ..f  the 
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boxes,  as  the  insect  pins  will  liend  if  stuck  in 
wood. 

A  section  of  an  insect  case  for  permanent 
use  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It  may  Ik*  made  of 
any  dimensions  to  suit  the  fancy  ;  12  by  H5, 
14  by  IS,  Pi  by  20  inches  are  convenient 
sizes.  They  must  Ik-  perfectly  tight,  so  that 
your  insects  will  not  be  ruined  by  little  red 
ants,  which  are  fond  of  dead  and  dry  insects. 
Well  seasoned  pine  or  whitewood  |  inch 
thick,  may  l>e  used  for  the  sides  ami  bottom  ; 
the  case  should  not  be  more  than  inches 
deep  inside.  The  top  of  the  case  should  be 
rabbeted  to  receive  the  glass  a,  and  a  {-inch 
half-round  molding  should  lie  tacked  over  it 
to  keep  it  in  place.  The  bottom  of  the  «nse 
should  also  lie  ralnVted  to  receive  the  bot- 
tom, the  corners  and  joints  l>eing  made 
tight  by  painting  them  with  white  lead  ;  the 
outside  of  the  ease  may  then  lie  shellaced 
and  varnished.  When  this  is  done,  line  the 
bottom  of  your  case  with  fo-  or  I-inch  sheet 
cork,  which  costs  a  bout  fifteen  cents  a  square 
foot ;  then  line  the  inside  of  the  case  with 
clean  white  jiaper.  In  one  corner  of  your 
ease  place  a  lump  of  moth  camphor;  this 
will  keep  away  "museum  pests."  which  are 
various  kinds  of  small  insects,  that  attack 
and  destroy  dry  insects. 
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If  you  intend  to  display  your  collection  on 
the  wall,  you  must  keep  the  eases  covered 
with  a  dark  curtain,  as  most  insects,  when 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  strong 
light,  fade,  or  lose  color. 

A  pocket  notebook  should  be  kept,  in 
which  to  write  all  facts  worthy  of  notice, 
such  as  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  cap- 
ture of  an  insect,  its  food  plant,  and  its 
habits. 

All  -jtei-imens should  l>c  properly  classified 

ami  arranged,  and  labeled  with  technical 

name  and  date. 
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SALT  AND  SODA. 


G.  H.  Dimpfel.  Ph  D 

Socbckb  or  Salt  Scppi.y — Varioto  Methods  of  Extraction — An  Ideal  Protbw  fob  Mam 
factcrino  Soda,  Indirectly  Orioinatbd  by  Napoleon  I,  in  Which  Nothing  is  Wasted. 


EVERY  one  uses  salt,  every  one  knows 
what  fait  is,  and  every  one  is  aware 
that  salt  is  as  essential  to  human  life 
as.  the  daily  hreail  for  which  we  are  praying 
and  working.  But  very  few  of  ns  know 
that  in  the  history  of  the  useful  applications 
of  salt  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  l>est  illustra- 
tions of  the  influence  of  chemical  research 
upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
country,  and,  too,  a  wonderful  example  of  a 
manufacturing  process,  not  hased,  as  such 
processes  usually  are,  upon  mere  exi>erienee. 


give  lied  a  of  rock  salt  occur  also  in  France, 
(iermany,  Hungary,  etc.  In  some  places, 
the  extraction  of  salt  is  carried  on  upon 
scientific  mining  principles,  while  in  other 
parts  the  methods  of  extraction  are  still 
mther  primitive.  In  some  countries,  salt  is 
extracted  by  simply  Inning  holes  in  the  rock, 
filling  these  holes  with  water,  ami.  after  the 
water  has  lieeome  saturated  with  salt,  pump- 
ing it  up  again  and  evaporating  it  in  boilers, 
removing  the  minute  crystals  of  salt  as  they 
are  formed.    In  other  places,  as  for  instance 


Flo.  l. 

independent  of  anv  knowledge  of  chemical     in  Worcestershire,  England,  salt  is  obtained 


principles,  but  upon  a  direct  and  intentional 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  particular  object 

Nature  has  supplied  us  most  lavishly  with 
salt  ;  we  find  it  widely  distributed  in  the 
solid  state  its  rock  salt,  and  dissolved  in  sea- 
water  and  in  mineral  springs. 

Rock  salt  forms  vast  deposits  in  nearly  all 
jiarts  of  the  globe;  Wielitzka,  in  faraway 
Poland,  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  most 
extensive  salt  mines,  in  which  there  is  a 
church  and  a  dwelling,  which,  together  with 
the  furniture,  are  made  of  this  rock.  Kxten- 


by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  certain 
mineral  springs.  In  some  |>arts  of  < iermany. 
the  waters  of  many  mineral  springs  contain 
so  little  salt  that  it  would  hardly  pay  for 
the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  the  water, 
and  a  very  ingenious  plan  has  lieen  adopted 
by  which  the  proportion  of  water  is  greatly 
reduced  withoul  the  application  of  artificial 
beat 

For  this  purpose,  lofty  scaffoldings  have 
been  erected,  which  are  filled  up  with 
bundles  of  brushwood  and  twigs  through 
which  the  saline  water  is  allowed  to  trickle. 
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having  l>een  raised  l»y  pumps  to  the  top  of 
the  sen  Holding  aif»l  distributed  there  in  a  net 
of  perforated  pipes).  In  trickling  down  over 
the  brushwood,  this  water  exposes  sneh  a 
large  surface  to  the  action  of  tlie  sun  and 
wind  that  a  considerable  spontaneous  evap- 
oration takes  plaee  and  much  stronger  brine 
is  collected  in  the  reservoir  In-neat h  the 
scaffolding.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  these  scaf- 
foldings as  used  in  Wittenberg,  Prussia,  and 
Suiza.  Thuringia.  By  re|>eating  this  evapo- 
rating process  several  times,  the  water  is  so 
far  diminished  that  the  remainder  can  be 
economically  and  profitably  evaporated  by 
artificial  heat. 

The  process  adopted  f<»r  extracting  the  salt 
from  sea-water  depends  largely  upon  the 
climate  of  the  different  countries.  In  Russia, 
the  sea-water  is  simply  collected  in  pits  dug 
out  upon  the  shore,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  freeze,  when  part  of  it  separates  as  pure 
ice,  leaving  a  solution  of  salt  which  is  strong 
enough  to  pay  for  evaporation.  Where,  a* 
in  the  United  States,  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  warm,  the  sea-water  is  allowed 
to  run  very  slowly  through  a  series  of  shallow 
pits  u|miii  the  shore  ;  thus  lacing  exposed  to 
the  breeze  and  sun,  the  water  becomes  con- 
centrated by  spontaneous  evaporation  and 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  remain  in  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  salt  is  depisiteil.  The 
mother  liquor,  or  bittern,  which  remains 
after  the  salt  has  l>een  extracted,  is  acted 
upon  to  extract  from  it  the  magnesia,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine  which  it  contains. 

The  uses  of  common  salt  were  for  a  long 
time  limited  to  culinary  purposes  and  to  the 
glazing  of  some  common  kinds  of  |M>ttery, 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
chemical  arts  was  unknot  n. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  recognised  already  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  a  Very  important  substance  in  the  arts, 
was  then  chiefly  imported  from  Spain  under 
the  name  of  fxirilla.     Barilla  is  the  ash 

obtained  by  burning  a  marine  plant  known 

as  mUtJa  goda,  but  as  this  ash  contains  only 
about  25  j>er  cent,  of  carlionate  of  s«nla,  and 
the  trans|M>rtation  then  was  costly,  the  price 
of  barilla  was  proportionately  high,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  soap  and  glass,  to  whom 
it    was    indis|M'iisible,   were  considerably 

fettered. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  price  of  barilla  had  risen  to  such 
an  extent  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  order 
to  help  the  manufacturers,  and,  if  possible, 
create  a  new  industry,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  offer  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  pi",  ess 


by  which  carbonate  of  soda  could  l>e  pro- 
duced at  home. 

To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery,  by  Leblanc,  of  a  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  soda  earlxmate  from 
common  salt,  a  discovery  which  place*  1  salt 
at  once  among  the  most  iui|>ortant  and 
indis]>ensable  raw  materials  which  a  coun- 
try can  produce. 

The  process  consists  in  heating  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  sodium  sulphate 
ami  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 

2  NaCl  +  fyBOt  =  NaJSO,  +    2  IK  7 

_i,      i  sulphuric        sodium    ,  hvdrochlonc 

*nlt     T     acid     —  sulphate  +  SCfd 

The  sodium  sulphate,  thus  obtained  ami 
technically  known  as  mil  rake,  is  mixed 
with  coal  and  limestone  and  again  heated  to 
convert  it  into  sodium  carbonate,  a  process 
which  may  !*•  represented  by  the  two  equa- 
tions : 

(1)  AV'°«+     r*    =  Xa*s  +2C0* 

podium        ,w.»»^.r,          sodium  carl«>n 

sulphate       carbon  _  Wllphlde  +  dioxide 

(2)  NOfS  +    ro(7a  =  Ao.CO,  +  OaS 
sodium    |    calcium      _  sodium     ,  calcium 
sulphide  '  carbonate     carbonate  '  sulphide 

The  resulting  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate 
ami  calcium  sulphide,  termed  Nark  ash — 
being  black  from  the  presence  of  coal — is 
mixed  with  water,  which  readily  dissolves 
the  sodium  carbonate,  leaving  the  calcium 


Ki<i.  2. 

sulphide  undissolve  1  as  so-called  tank-waste. 
The  water  is  evaporated  and  the  sodium 
carbonate  obtained  as  crystals. 

From  these  outlines,  the  process  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  will  now  be 
readily  understood. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  process,  which  is 
known  as  the  "salt-cake  process,"  equal 
parts  of  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed  and  heated  in  an  iron  pan  A  of  a 
fttrnace  (Fig.  2)  by  a  fire  in  the  grate  ('. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved  rises  and 
escapes  through  flue  H,  whence  it  passes 
to  a  brick  tower  fillet!  with  coke,  down 
which  a  tine  shower  of  water  trickles.  The 
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entering  hydrochloric  arid  gas  is  readily 
alworbed  by  the  water,  forming  with  it  the 
muriatic  arid  of  commen  t'.  From  pan  .1 
the  partly  dccomjiosed  salt  is  transferred 
through  the  raised  dooi  F  into  a  brick 
roaster  7>,  which  in  virtually  a  muffle  heated 
by  the  flames  from  the  furnace,  which  cir- 
culate in  the  flues  surrounding  it.  The  con- 
version of  the  salt  into  sodium  sulphate  is 
here  complete*!,  the  still  evolving  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  being  allowed  to  escape 
through  flue  E  to  condenHing-towers  con- 
structed similarly  to  the  one  described. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  takes  place 
in  a  reverbenitory  furmuv,  known  as  the 
black-ash  furnace.  In  this  furnace,  a  mix- 
ture of  10  parts  of  ground  salt  cake,  10  jwrts 
of  limestone,  and  4  to  »>  part*  of  small  coal 
are  heated.  To  the  black  ash  obtained, 
water  is  added  to  dissolve  the  sodium  car- 
bonate ;  the  solution  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
through  evaporation  and  calcining  the 
residue,  ordinary  crude  soda,  is  obtained. 
This  soda  is,  of  course,  far  from  being  pure, 
as  it  contains,  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  suit  and  sodium  sulphate,  a 
certain  amount  of  caustic  soda,  formed  by 
the  action  of  lime  upon  the  carbonate. 

The  crude  soda  ash  is  purified  by  mixing 
it  with  sawdust  and  heating  the  mixture. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  by  the  heated 
sawdust  converts  the  caustic  sola  into 
carbonate,  and  by  dissolving  the  mass  in 
water  and  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals 
of  common  washing  soda,  having  the  com- 
position A'V.YA,  -(-  10  11,0,  are  obtained. 


As  it  is  one  of  the  tirst  principles  of  chemi- 
cal manufacture  to  utilize  the  raw  materials 
in  such  a  way  that  all  elements  in  them,  at 
the  end,  appear  in  some  marketable  form, 
the  calcium  sulphate  which  was  left  behind 
as  tank-waste  is  not  forgotten.  It  under- 
goes a  process,  discovered  by  chance,  and  is 
converted  into  marketable  sulphur. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  the  influence 
which  the  discovery  of  this  process  has 
exerted  upon  the  arts.  The  three  raw 
materials,  salt,  limestone,  ami  coal,  are 
abundant  in  this  country.  The  sulphuric 
acid  was  expensive  when  the  Ixblanc 
process  was  first  introduced,  but  the  result- 
ing demand  for  it  gave  rise  to  so  many 
improvements  in  its  manufacture  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  price  greatly 
diminished,  a  circumstance  which,  of  course, 
produced  a  most  l)eneficial  effect  upon  the 
multitude  of  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  sulphuric  acid  is  employe* I.  The 
large  quantities  of  muriatic  acid,  obtained 
as  a  secondary  product,  are  employed  in 
the  pre|>aration  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
the  important  arts  of  bleaching  and  calico- 
printing  have  received  a  considerable 
impetus.  These  arts  have  also  derived  a 
more  direct  benefit  from  the  increased 
supply  of  soda,  which  is  largely  used  for 
cleaning  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  which 
probably  creates  the  greatest  demand  for  it, 
has  been  increased  and  improved  lieyond 
precedent  by  the  production  of  soda  from 
native  sources. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Mr*.  Frederic  R.  Honey 
Tiik  Nu'AKAiii  A  Canal. 


GK(  >U  M  JY  teaches  us  that  in  far  distant 
prehistoric  time  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  linked  together  by  a  chain  of 
islands,  and  that  through  the  straits  betwivn 
those  islands  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  flowed  freely.  Oreat  convul- 
sions <>f  nature  took  place  in  that  dim  past — 
which  are  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
itself,  in  handwriting  comprehensible  only 
to  the  trained  scientific  eye.  Hill  and 
valley,  lake  and  river,  volranoe: — both  active 
and  extinct,  with  their  de|M»sits  of  lava  and 
ashes^tell  of  the  seismic  action  which  has 
frequently    been    felt   even  in  the  present 


century,  and  which  by  slow  degrees  has 
changed  the  island  chain  into  a  solid  isthmus, 
and  raided  a  barrier  I  jet  ween  the  two 
oceans. 

When  Kuropeans  first  discovered  this 
isthmus,  they  found,  existing  amongst  the 
Indians,  a  tradition  of  a  waterway  across  the 
rocky  neck  of  land  ;  and  the  early  explorers 
s|H-nt  many  years  in  endeavoring  to  find  this 
passage.  When  can-fill  search  proved  to 
them  that  nature  had  closet  1  the  door,  man 
boldly  resolved  to  open  it.  "  Mountains  them 
are,  but  there  are  also  hands;"  said  one 
enthusiast,   filial   with   the  spirit  of  that 
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wonderful  age  of  adventure  and  achievement. 
The  spirit  has  slumliercd,  but  it  never  died. 
For  nearly  four  hundred  years  men  have 
dreameil,  and  thought,  and  planned,  and 
labored  ;  we  have  the  record  of  more  than 
thirty  scheme*  for  ojicning  a  way  across 
these  few  miles  of  land  ;  but  all  have  proved 
abortive,  and  still  the  barrier  confronts  ns. 

The  width  of  the  isthmus  at  the  narrow- 
est [>art  is  only  twenty-nine  miles,  but  here 
the  elevation  of  the  intersecting  mountain 
range  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  cutting,  and 
a  tunnel,  if  practicable,  would  have  to  be 
seven  miles  in  length.  From  Aspinwall  to 
Panama  the  distance  is  forty-six  miles,  and 
hen*  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct  a 
(-anal  was  made  bv  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  M.  Lessens,  in  1881-18*7.  The 


water  supply  for  the  proposed  artificial 
river.  In  most  parts  it  is  deep,  and  by 
dredging  a  channel  for  a  few  miles  on  the 
shallow  eastern  side  it  can  1k-  made  navigable 
for  large  ships.  The  rivers  of  the  surround- 
ing country  drain  into  this  great  natural 
reservoir,  which  has  an  area  of  2,700  square 
miles,  and  the  waters  l>eing  thus  diffused, 
there  is  no  great  and  dangerous  change  of 
level  in  the  rainy  season.  Flowing  eastward 
from  this  lake  towards  the  Cariblx-an  Sea  is 
the  river  San  Juan  which  forms  its  only 
outlet,  and  constitutes  part  of  the  promised 
canal.  For  sixty-six  miles  the  San  Juan  is  a 
wide  river,  and  already  navigable  for  vessels 
of  shallow  draught,  but  midway  in  its  course 
it  becomes  unsuitable  f<  »r  canal  purjH  .ses.  At 
Ochoa,  near  this  point,  it  is  planned  that  a 


work  has  never  been  entirely  abandoned, 
but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  chimerical 
scheme. 

The  route  now  most  favorably  considered 
jtsisses  t  hrough  Nicaragua.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  shortest  intersection  of  the  isthmus,  but 
at  this  j»oint  nature  oilers  much  friendly  aid, 
and  if  man  can  use  this  help  skilfully  it 
may  lie  that  our  ships  will  soon  jkiss  by  a 
new  short  route  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  state  of  Nicaragua,  lying  midway  in 
the  great  isthmus  of  Central  America,  is 
traversed  by  two  mountain  ranges,  trending 
from  northwest  to  the  southeast.  Between 
these  two  ranges,  ami  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  Pacific  lies  a  large  lake,  which  is  of 
such  supreme  importance  in  the  plans  for 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  that  it  may  be  called 
the  key  to  the  present  scheme.  By  its 
height  alxive  the  sea  level,  its  size,  and  its 
general  position,  it  helps  to  solve  the  problem 
of  a  constant,  sufficient,  and  controllable 


huge  dam,  a  solid  structure  1,900  feet  in 
length,  shall  In-  built  from  hill  to  hill  divert- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  river  water  into  an 
artificial  channel  which  shall  be  constructed. 
Tin-  remainder  of  the  water  will  How  through 
sluices  ami  waste-weirs  into  the  natural 
channel  In-low  the  dam,  and  thus  reach  tin- 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  believed  that  this 
dam  will  so  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water 
that  a  level— or  almost  a  level— may  In- 
maintained  from  the  lake  eastward  to  a  |>oint 
eighty-six  miles  below  it.  In  the  bed  of  the 
San  Juan  river,  midway  between  the  lake 
and  Ochoa  dam,  are  three  reefs  of  rock,  and 
the  rapids  which  they  cause  an-  dangerous, 
and  would  be  impassable  to  large  ships. 
Restrained  by  the  Ochoa  dam  the  waters 
will  be  held  back,  ami  the  depth  of  the 
river  will  be  greatly  increased,  so  that  the 
rapids  will  be  submerge*!,  and  with  some 
blasting  in  the  lied  of  the  stream  will  easily 
Ik?  passed  over. 
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Other  waters  besides  those  of  the  lake  will 
he  uk.n1  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Its 
course  intersects  several  valleys,  through 
which  flow  streams  of  considerable  size. 
These  valleys  will  he  inclosed  by  dams  and 
harriers  from  hill  to  hill,  forming  lakes,  in 
which,  to  make  a  channel  of  the  required 
depth,  little  excavation  will  be  required. 
Hetween  two  of  these  luteins,  or  artiticial 
lakes,  named  from  the  streams  which  How 
through  them,  the  DcK*ado  and  the  San 
Francisco  Imsins,  is  the  sjiot  which,  next  to 
the  Ochoa  dam,  offers  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  work.  This  is 
a  rocky  ridge,  known  as  the  Eastern  Divide, 
ami  through  it  a  channel  must  Ik?  opened 
which  will  be  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  will  average  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  depth.  Twelve  million  cubic  yards  of 
rock  and  clay  must  be  excavated  in  order  to 
form  a  jtassage  of  the  required  dimensions. 
The  material  obtained  from  these  excavations 
will  Ik-  used  for  building  the  necessary  dams 
and  embankments.  A  few  miles  further  to 
the  east,  separated  by  short  intervals,  will 
be  three  locks,  by  means  of  which  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  canal  will  be  changed 
from  that  of  the  lake  to  that  of  the  sea. 
Each  lock  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  a 
great  ocean  steamer,  and  the  proposed 
dimensions  are  OoO  feet  in  length  by  80  fivt 
in  width.  The  combined  lift  of  the  three 
locks  will  be  100  feet,  and  beyond  them  the 
canal  will  How  entirely  through  an  artiticial 
channel  for  nearly  ten  miles  to  Grcytown, 
its  eastern  terminus.  Within  this  cent  tin*  a 
good  harbor  existed  at  (ttvytown  ;  but  the 
shifting  of  the  sands,  under  the  influence  of 
the  wind  and  waves,  has  close*]  its  entrance, 
and  in  order  to  restore  it  breakwaters  and 
jetties  must  be  constructed,  and  much  dredg- 
ing will  be  necessary. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  v^sel  can 
cross  the  isthmus  by  this  proposed  route  it 
will  enter  the  harbor  of  <  irevtown,  |>ass  west- 
ward, through  a  cut  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  to 
the  three  locks,  which  will  raise  it  to  the 
level  of  the  distant  lake  ;  thence  through  the 
I>eseado  basin — the  great  three-mile  cutting 
through  the  Eastern  Divide— the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Machado  basins — past  the  colossal 
Ochoa  dam— into  the  San  Juan,  river,  and 
onwards  into  the  lake  itself,  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  the  water  on  which  ships  will 
float  from  ocean  to  ocean.  After  passing 
through  the  lake  the  vessel  will  enter  the 
western  division  of  the  canal,  which  extends 
from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  only 
seventeen  miles  in  length.     An  elevation 


known  as  the  Western  Divide  lies  between 
the  lake  and  the  ocean.  It  is  lower  than  the 
ridge  on  the  eastern  coast,  ami  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  channel  which  must  l>e  exca- 
vated through  it  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
other.  The  cut  will,  however,  be  five  miles 
in  length.  Aliout  four  miles  from  the  sea  it 
is  proposed  that  another  great  dam  shall  lie 
erected,  converting  the  Tola  valley  into  a 
basin  or  lake,  and  that  three  lock*  of  the 
size  of  those  at  the  eastern  end  shall  lower 
vessels  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  At 
Brito,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  proposed 
canal,  an  artificial  harbor  must  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  dredging,  and  by  the 
building  of  breakwaters  and  piers.  The 
time  required  for  the  jmssage  of  a  vessel 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  will  be  about 
twenty-eight  hours. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  slight  sketch  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  colossal  character  <  f 
the  work  to  be  done  if  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
is  to  become  an  established  fact.  The  whole 
waterway  will  lie  170  miles  in  length,  with  a 
depth  of  :!0  feet,  and  a  minimum  width  at 
the  bottom  of  1(H)  feet,  widening  towards  the 
top.  For  twenty-seven  miles  the  channel 
must  lie  entirely  artificial,  and  in  the  parts 
in  which  there  is  said  to  l>e  "free  naviga- 
tion" through  lake  and  river  and  basins, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
excavating,  dredging,  and  embanking.  At 
the  eastern  end  a  hurW  must  be  restored  ; 
at  the  western  end,  one  must  be  create*  1  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  two  other  harbors  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  itself,  neither  of  which 
yet  exists;  two  great  dams  must  lie  built  ; 
embankments  of  varying  height,  aggregating 
several  miles  in  length,  must  be  constructed 
to  retain  the  waters  within  the  valleys  or 
basins  which  form  part  of  the  waterway  ; 
and  no  less  i  perhaps  more  i  than  $100,000,000 
will  be  sjient  during  the  six  years  which,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  will  be  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

lint  the  advantages.  t«>  lie  gained  by  the 
construction  of  the  canal  are  at  least  com- 
mensurate with  this  vast  ex]»cnditurc  of  time 
and  money.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view  they  can  hardly  be  overestimate*]. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shore*  of  our  country 
would  lie  practically  unite*],  promoting  and 
increasing  the  coasting  trade  on  either  side. 
The  voyage  from  our  eastern  ports  to  San 
Francisco  would  Ik*  shortened  by  10,000 
miles  ;  China  aud.lapan  would  liecome  acces- 
sible to  all  our  eastern  <vnters  of  product  ion  ; 
the  inqn-tus  to  trade  would  lie  felt  through- 
out the  whole  country,  for  it  is  an  axiom  that 
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facilities  for  the  transaction  of  nmimmr 
always  induce  its  development  and 
growth. 

All  indications  point  to  a  convergence  of 
Kuro|»ean  interests  in  the  China  Sea,  ami 
now  Admiral  Dewey  has  won  for  the  United 
States  a  seat  in  the  council  which  must  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  region.  To  each 
and  all,  the  Nicaragua  ranal  will  l>e  of  great 
iinixtrtanee,  but  to  the  Tinted  States  such  a 
link  In-tween  the  two  oceans  will  Im»  invalu- 
able. Recently  the  battleship  Oregon  spent 
eight  weeks  steaming  from  San  Francisco  to 
Florida.  Had  the  canal  existed,  10,(XX)  of 
these  14,000  mill's  would  have  Uvn  saved. 

The  value  of  such  a  w  ork  is  demonstrated 
by  the  results  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  lieen  in  use  for 


nearly  thirty  years.  About  8.000,000  tons  of 
shipping  now  pass  through  it  annually,  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  this  In'longs  to 
European  ports  to  which  the  saving  in  dis- 
tance is  only  from  one  to  four  thousand 
miles.  If,  with  this  conijwratively  small 
saving,  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  canal  dues, 
it  is  easy  to  w  how  great  would  be  the 
advantage  when  the  economy  in  mileage  is 
two  or  three  times  as  large. 

American*  are  not  accustomed  to  regard 
any  difficulties  as  insuperable.  "  Mountains 
there  are,  but  there  are  also  hands"  ;  an<l 
the  hands  are  those  of  a  |>ersistent  and 
ingenious  ]>eople,  who,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  have  made  Nature 
their  friend,  and  triumphantly  converted 
her  forces  into  their  tools. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 


May  22d,  18M8.  Cruiser  Charleston  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Manila  w  ith  supplies 
and  ammunition. 

May  25th.  Transport**  Pekin,  Sydney,  and 
Australia  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
Manila  with  2,500  troops.  Battleship  Oregon 
arrived  off  Florida,  after  a  voyage  of  13,000 
miles  from  PugetSound.  President  McKinley 
issued  a  call  for  75,000  additional  volunteers. 

May  20th.  American  vessels  Texas  and 
Brooklyn  repelled  attacks  of  torj>edo-J>oat 
destroyers. 

May  31st.  Commodore  Schley,  with  vessels 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  New  Orleans  made 
reeon noissance  and  bomlwirded  the  harbor 
defences  at  Santiago  de  Cul>a,  where  a  Span- 
ish squadron  was  found  to  lx?  lying,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Cervera. 

June  1st.  North  Atlantic  squadrons,  under 
Sampson  and  Schley  unite.  First  detach- 
ment of  American  troops  bound  to  Manila 
touch  at  Honolulu. 

June  3d.  American  fleet  opened  fire  on 
the  fortifications  at  Santiago.  The  collier 
Merrimac,  loaded  with  2,300  tons  of  coal, 
was  taken  with  great  gallantry  by  Lieut. 
Hohrion  and  a  volunteer  crew  of  seven,  into 
Santiago  harW,  and  sunk  by  prewired  tor- 
|>edoes  aeroHs  the  entrance  channel.  Admiral 
Cervera  courteously  promised  good  treat- 
ment of  the  brave  volunteer  officer  and  crew  , 
who  were  picked  up  by  the  Spanish  after 
escaping  from  the  sunken  vessel  on  a  raft. 
.Admiral  Dewey  reported  victories  of  the 
Philippine  insurgents  over  the  Spaniards. 

June  <ith.    Forts  at  Santiago  bombarded 


by  the  American  fleet,  and  two  lotteries 
wrecked.  These  fortifications  were  under 
fire  at  intervals  until  June  18th.  Battle- 
ship Massachusetts  injured.  Spanish  cruiser 
Reina  Mercedes  was  refuted  seriously 
injured. 

June  8th.  Battle  of  Caimanera,  and  bom- 
t>ardment  of  forts  at  Guantanamo  ;  continue<l 
at  intervals  until  the  11th,  and  from  the  Nth 
to  the  10th.  American  vessels  took  jxjsses- 
sion  of  the  outer  bay  of  Guantanamo. 

June  loth.  850  marines  landed  at  Guan- 
tanamo. 

June  11th  to  14th.  Continuous  fighting 
between  marines  and  S|>anish  troops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Guantanamo.  American 
loss,  4  killed,  2  wounded. 

June  13th.  The  war  loan  of  $21)0.1)00.000 
approved  by  Congress. 

June  14th.  Gen.  Shafter  sailed  from 
Tampa  with  15,0<)0  troops  for  Cuba.  Four 
transits  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Philippines  with  3,500  troops. 

June  10th.  Manila  was  rejiorted  to  be 
surrounded  by  insurgents,  who  haul  taken 
3,000  Spanish  prisoners. 

June  20th.  American  troop  ships,  with 
convoy,  arrived  off  Santiago.  Admiral  Samp- 
son and  Gen.  Shafter  met  Gen.  Garcia  at  his 
camp  at  Acerradcros  for  consultation  on  the 
plan  of  campaign. 

Spanish  vessels  captured  :  May  31st.  Bark 
Maria  I  Mores  :  and  on  June  loth,  collier 
Twickenham,  with  3,200  tons  of  coal  for  the 
Spanish  fleet  ;  by  auxiliary  cruiser  St.  I.otiis. 

Our  record  closes  on  June  2oth. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVING. 


Mrs.  Henry  Esmond. 


Stkawhekky,  Kasj-hkkky,  Ri.ackkkkky,  and  <o>o*euekky  Jams  axi)  Preserves — CnoicE 

AM)  PltKl'AHATIOX  OF  THE  FiU.1T. 


THIS  is  the  tune  of  the  year  when  thegoo<l 
housewife  Is  busy  making  preserves  and 
jams.  Of  course,  good  pr<  verves,  etc. 
can  be  bought,  but  a  great  saving  is  effected 
by  making  them  yourself,  and  you  also  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  is  in  them. 
Present's,  pickles,  sauces,  etc.  are  not,  of 
course,  necessary  articles  of  diet,  that  is,  we 
could  live  without  them  and  enjoy  good 
health  too  ;  but  they  are  decidedly  palatable, 
and  by  adding  a  "smack,"  as  it  were, 
make  a  good  meal  better  ;  they  also  improve, 
the  apjM'arance  of  a  table. 

StmuhrmiJam. — Strawl>erries  and  all  other 
berries  should  not  be  overripe  nor  gathered 
immediately  after  a  fall  of  rain,  as  they  are 
then  apt  to  be  watery  ;  they  should  be  ripe, 
perfectly  fresh,  and  sound.  Hull  the  straw- 
berries and,  if  they  are  sandy,  wash  them  in 
cold  water  ;  then  put  them  in  a  cullender  and 
let  them  drain.  The  strawl>erries  may  be 
left  whole  or  mashed,  though  it  is  better  to 
mash  them,  as  they  break  during  the  cook- 
ing, anyhow. 

Always  use  a  granite  or  porcelain  kettle  in 
preference  to  tin  or  brass,  as  the  acid  in  the 
fruit  acts  upon  the  metal  and  forms  a 
poisonous  compound.  Measure  the  straw- 
berries and  allow  equal  parts  of  fruit  and 
sugar.  Do  not  use  cheap  sugar,  hut  good, 
tine,  granulated.  Put  the  strawberries  and 
half  the  sugar  into  the  kettle,  and  boil  for  5 
minutes  ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  and  boil  'M  minutes.  Skim  often  and 
be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Asbestos  mats  are  very  useful  in  all  preserv- 
ing and  pickling  ;  for,  when  fruit  and  pickles 
have  to  cook  any  length  of  time,  it  is  almost 
im|H»ssible  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  When  the  jam  is  done, 
pour  it  into  large-mouthed  bottles  or  glasses 
which  are  standing  in  a  shallow  pan  of  hot 
water.  This  prevent*  the  jars  from  break- 
ing. A  silver  fork  or  spoon  placed  in  the  jar 
is  also  a  help,  as  the  silver  quickly  carries  oh" 
some  of  the  heat.  I-et  the  jam  cool;  then 
pour  1  tablespoonful  of  brandy  over  the  top, 


or  cut  out  some  round  pieces  of  white  |»aper 
to  tit  over  the  top  of  the  jam,  and  dip  these 
in  brandy  ;  this  id  more  economical,  as  1 
tablesi)oonful  of  brandy  for  each  jar  soon 
uses  up  a  pint.  Cutout  some  round  pieces 
of  paper  large  enough  to  entirely  cover  the 
top  of  the  jar  and  come  down  for  an  inch  or 
so  on  the  sides  ;  paste  these  on  with  Hour 
paste.  Keep  all  preserves,  jams,  etc.  in  a 
dark,  warm,  dry  place ;  if  they  are  kept  in 
the  basement  they  are  apt  to  mold.  With 
canned  fruit  and  pickles  it  does  not  matter  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  cold,  damp  place. 

Raspberry,  blackberry,  and  gooseberry 
jams  are  made  in  the  same  way.  When 
making  red-raspberry  jam  add  \  pound  of 
red  currants  to  every  pound  of  ragplierriev  ; 
they  improve  the  flavor. 

J'rwnvd  S>rnirf»'rrits,  JltiApbt rrit's,  and 
JilurUnrritx. — The  berries  should  l>e  rii>e, 
fresh,  and  sound.  If  they  are  sandy,  wash 
them  in  <-old  water.  Measure  them  and 
allow  i  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Into  a  preserving  kettle  put 
first  a  layer  of  fruit,  then  a  layer  of  sugar, 
and  let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
cook  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  soft  ;  20  minutes 
will  Ik?  about  the  time  required.  This  is  one 
very  good  way.  Another  is:  Put  the  sugar 
and  fruit  into  the  kettle  in  the  morning,  and 
let  them  cook  slowly  without  stirring  until 
the  sugar  is  melted  and  begins  to  boil.  Then 
boil  briskly  for  "•*>  minutes.  Skim  frequently. 
Have  the  jars  standing  in  a  shallow  pan  of 
hot  water  to  prevent  their  breaking.  Fill 
them  to  the  brim  and  screw  the  tops  on 
immediately.  As  the  contents  cool,  you  will 
find  that  the  tops  can  be  screwed  still  tighter. 
Turn  the  jars  upside  down,  and  leave  them 
this  way  overnight.  If  any  of  the  jars  are 
found  to  have  leaked  during  the  night,  screw 
the  tops  tighter  still,  and  when  the  jars  are 
put  away  leave  them  turned  ujtfide  down. 
There  is  then  no  danger  of  the  air  getting  in. 

When  making  red-raspberry  preserve,  use 
1  IkiwI  of  red  currants  to  even'  4  bowls  of 
raspberries  ;  the  currants  brighten  the  flavor. 
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The  follow  ing  communication  received  from 
•'  Double-Header  "  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers:  "In  Home  Srrnv  Mai.azi.nk,  May,  IN'.**, 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  Ikj.  I  notice  that  one  reason 
given  for  placing  a  pilot  or  helping  engine  ahead,  no 
matter  ..f  w  hat  class,  i*  so  that  the  regular  engineer 
should  have  command  of  the  train  -in  the  matter  of 
tweaking,  etc.-  While  this  Is  in  the  main  correct,  yet 
it  Is  not  quite  up  to  date,  for  the  modern  practice,  on  at 
lea»t  one  large  railroad  is  to  give  this  command  to  the 
front  etigineman  of  •  double-headers."  or  trains  having 
tw  o  engines.  This  is  accomplished  by  equipping  loco- 
motives with  cut-out  cocks,  conveniently  placed,  so 
that  w  hen  two  engines  are  coupled  to  a  train  the  engi- 
neer's valve  on  the  engine  next  to  the  train  is  cut  out 
nud  is  inoperative  except  for  emergency  applications 
<>f  the  brakes.  The  factor  of  Increased  safety  is  the 
reason  for  this  arrangement,  as  undoubtedly  the  front 
man  has  a  better  chance  to  see  signals  and  danger 
ahead,  and  is  therefore  In  a  position  to  act  with 
greater  promptitude  than  the  man  next  to  the  train, 
and  w  e  all  know  how  very  important  it  Is.  in  these 
•lays  of  heavy,  fast  trains  and  interlocking  switches, 
that  every  second  be  taken  advantage  of.  e*|>eeially 
when  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  rails  bad,  owing  to 
grease,  light  rain,  etc.  The  only  exception  made  to 
the  arrangement  stated  is  in  the  case  where  helping 
engines  are  attached  for  only  a  short  distance  and 
when  they  have  to  cut  off  on  'the  fly,'  thereby  avoid- 
ing detention  to  the  train  by  stopping  to  cut  off." 

(2»'»l  («)  (  an  two  Heisler  series  alternating-cur- 
rent dynamos  be  coupled  together;  If  not.  please 
explain  w  hy.  (6)  How  is  the  frequency  of  a  Heisler 
series  alternating-current  dvnamo  calculated? 

S.  W..  Northville,  Mich. 

A.ns.  —  <  fi )  It  is  not  practicable  to  connect  two  alter- 
nating-current dynamos  in  series  unless  the  arma- 
tures are  on  the  same  shaft,  as  they  will  not  work  in 
synchronism.  Direct-current  machines  may  be  con- 
nected in  series  w  hen  it  Is  desired  to  obtain  a  very- 
high  potential.  (fc)  The  frequency  of  any  alternating 
current  is  equal  to  the  number  of  revolutions  jmt 
minute  of  the  armature  multiplied  by  one-half  the 
number  of  poles. 

* 
*  * 

C2W)  I  have  a  problem  w  hich  has  been  causing  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  Some  say  it  cannot  tie 
worked,  others  that  it  can.  Kindly  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and,  if  it  cannot  lie  solved,  gfve  reasons.  The 
problem  is  as  follows  :  A  hires  11  and  ('  to  dig  a  drain 
KM  rods  long  .  C  is  to  get  K7J  cents.  H  j»I.12J  i>er  rod. 
They  are  to  get  fcVl  each  for  their  work.  How  many 
rods  has  each  to  dig. 

J.  F..,  Windsor.  Out.,  Can. 
Ass.—  The  problem,  as  stated,  is  impossible,  because 
the  given  conditions  are  Inconsistent  with  each 
other.  This  may  »*•  shown  as  follows:  Suppose  B 
digs  x  rods,  then  C  must  dig  (loo  -  r)rods.  From  the 
given  conditions,  we  have 

B  s  wages  =  Sl.l'.'J  X  r  -  S50;  therefore,  z  =  Jl». 
C*l  wage*  =  3  H7|  x  (100  -  x>  =  850  ;  therefore,  x  =»  42*. 
.Since  these  two  values  of  x  are  different,  the  problem 


is  impossible.  In  the  statement  we  are  given  more 
conditions  than  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
unknown  quantities,  and  the  additional  conditions 
are  inconsistent.  If.  Instead  of  saying  that  B  and  C 
are  to  receive  ?.V0  each,  we  say  that  they  are  to 
receive  Slim  between  them,  we  reduce  the  number  of 
conditions  by  one,  ami  we  then  have  a  possible  prob- 
lem, the  answer  to  w  hich  is  that  B  and  C  each  dig  50 
rods. 


f'J97)  Can  you  give  me  a  rule  by  w  hich  I  can  cal- 
culate the  horsepow  er  of  an  y  dam :' 

J.  M  It..  Housatoiiic,  Mass. 

Ass.— Tin-  theoretical  horsepower  of  u  dam  depends 

on  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  over  it  and  the  fall. 

The  actual  power  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 

water  depends  on  the  type  of  waterwheel  used,  and 

the  i-orrcctncss  with  which  it  is  designed,  built,  and 

set.  so  as  to  use  the  water  in  an  economical  and 

elhcient  manner.   These  conditions  may  tie  expressed 

by  the  following  rules  :  To  find  the  theoretical  power 

in  the  water  Bowing  over  a  dam  or  fall,  multi/ily  Ihr 

tjunnltty  <'J  iratrr  in  cubic  Jert  jkt  teciintl  by  Ihr  hritjht  of 

the  /till  in  Jert  ami  this  product  by  .IIM.    To  find  the 

available  horse|xiwer,  multiftly  Ihr  thrnretictil  hortr- 

l»>iivr  by  Ihr  decimal  n itrrnrntiny  Ihr  efficiency  <>/  Ihr 

uxttcrwherl.   The  efficiency  of  a  good  overshot  w  heel 

or  of  a  turbine  w  ill  vary  from  ..V)  to  .*.">,  according  to 

the  condition  under  which  it  works. 

* 
*  * 

(298)  (i)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  gnst-s  contained  in 
the  crevices  of  a  coal  scam  have  a  pressure  as  great 
as  that  produced  by  a  head  of  water  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  seam  from  the  surface'.'  ih>  On  an  end- 
less-rope haulage  svstem.  w  hat  is  the  pro|KT  projsir- 
tiou  ot  tension  on  tfie  tension  carriage  to  load  hauled  ? 
<c|  Will  a  siphon  discharge  as  much  w  ater  as  a  stand- 
pipe— fall,  size,  ami  length  of  pipe  being  identical  '.' 
(i/>  How  much  water  w  ill  be  delivered  under  the 
following  conditions :  head.  Km  feet:  pipe  line  com- 
posed or  | .(KM)  feel  of  1-inch.  J.uui  feet  of  3-Inch,  and 
I.imki  feet  of '2-inch  pipe?  I'lease  give  rule  for  solving 
this  problem.  I'.  W..  Weir  <  ity.  Kansas. 

AN*.— («)  No,  The  pressure  of  gases  is.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  de|H'iident  on  the  depth,  but  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  enclosing  strata.  Karth  movements  may  change 
tin-  pressure.  Bodies  of  gas  comparatively  near  the 
surface,  in  impervious  strata,  are  sometimes  under  a 
tremendous  pressure,  w  hile  the  pressure  of  gases  at 
considerable  depths  may  be  comparatively  light. 
(f»l  The  tension  on  the  tension  carriage  depends  upon 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  rope,  and  is  independent 
of  the  load  hauled.  u  \  If  the  siphon  is  kept  filled 
with  water  throughout  its  length,  the  discharge 
through  it  will  lie  the  same  as  through  the  pipe  ; 
there  is  a  tendency,  however,  for  air  to  colled  in  the 
highest  |»iiiit  of  the  siphon,  and.  if  this  uir  is  not 
removed,  it  w  ill  reduce  the  discharge.  (<f)  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  a  little  difficult,  and  cannot 
lie  worked  by  a  simple  rule,  as  will  In-  seen  by  the 
following:  The  velocity  of  How  through  a  pipe 
whim:  length  is  more  than  1,000  times  its  diameter 


Note.— For  conditions  to  t»e  observed  by  subscribers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
ment, see  contents  page. 
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may  hccxprcascd  in  tcrutsof  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
its  length,  the  head,  andu  coefficient  that  depends  on 
the  iliHiiieter  of  the  pi|>e.  the  condition  of  its  inner 
surface,  and  the  velocity  of  flow.  The  equation  that 
expresses*  tliis  relation  is 


2.315 


\  ." 

in  which       i  -  velocity  of  now  in  feet  \>?r  second  : 

h  =-  head  in  feet : 

il  -  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches  ; 

/  =  coefficient ; 

/  =  letiKtli  of  pipe  in  feet. 
We  know  the  total  head,  iiud  it  is  first  necessary  to 
find  the  proportion  of  the  head  required  to  force  the 
water  through  each  length  of  the  pi|>e.   Referring  to 
the  figure,  we  u  ill  sup|Nise  a  till*  to  l»o  inserted  tit 


5.3»;  x(y-y)  ■  S  x  .mm 
25 

;VW  X  //  X  2  X  .0WMT« 


from  which  x  =  'J7.31  and  y  =  The  head 

ahxirhcd  in  producing  the  How  through  the  4-inch 
pipe  is,  therefore.  Km  -  i  =  100  -  07.31  -  -  m  feet 
and  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  this  pij>c  Is 


r,  -  2.315  A     •        4     =  1.51  ft.  per  sceoml. 
\  .trj-5  <  l.uoo 

In  the  Mai'  way.  the  head  absorbed  in  producing 
How  through  the  3-Inch  pl|*  Is  t  -  \>  =  >J7.31  -  - 
11.23  feet,  and  the  velocity  of  flow  is 


r,  -  2.315  A    1 1  it  -  :i    ^  2  ,-9  ft        second  : 
\  .i»25  x  l.ooo 


each  of  the  joints  <>  and  b.  If  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  i«  dosed,  the  water  will  rise  in  each  of  these 
tulH's  until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  :  when,  however,  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
is  open,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  from 
it,  the  water  in  each  of  these  tulie*  falls  a  certain 
amount,  depending  on  the  i*irt  of  the  head  required 
to  force  the  water  through  the  part  of  the  pipe 
between  it  and  the  reservoir.  We  will  designate  by 
i  the  distance  that  the  water  in  the  tube  at  »i  stands 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  pl|>e  while  the  water  is 
running:  and  the  i-orrcsponding  distance  for  the 
tube  at  t>  we  will  call  «.  Then,  the  part  of  the  total 
head  alisorlicd  in  forcing  the  water  through  the 
4-inch  pipe  is  I  no  -  i\  the  |«rt  absorbed  in  forcing  it 
through  the  3-inch  pi|>c  is  r  v:  and  the  )«rt 
al>sorl»ed  in  n.rcing  it  through  the  2-inch  pipe  is?,. 
We  will  assume  tin-  pipes  to  be  smooth  Hud  free  from 
rust,  under  which  conditions  the  value  of  the  coeffi- 
cient/may be  taken  as  .02.5  for  each  pipe,  (  ailing 
the  velocities  in  thesnecesstve  pij>es  r,.  rs.  and  r,.  and 
substituting  in  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  Mow, 
we  have  the  following  relations  : 

.    2.315*  Xtlon-  j  i  x 4       ,  4 

'''  -        MS,  ■  1,M.        1  ^ 

, ..     2.315'  v.-y  -  », iv  3  _ 

mi:<  «-  l  um  ; 

2  31.V  .   i/  V  •„> 
MS,  v  ].(XN» 

The  quantity  of  water  that  flows  through  each  pipe 
in  u  given  period  is  the  same,  and  is  ei)Ual  to  the 
area  of  the  pipe  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  flow. 
Letting  q  lie  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  Mo.nd. 
and  <j,.  iu  mii.1  a*  the  areas  of  the  successive  pipes  in 
square  feet,  we  have  the  relations  q  =  n,  < ,.  y  =  tu  vt, 
and  U  =  <u  >■,.  The  area  of  a  4  inch  pipe  is  "S724 
square  foot  ;  of  a  :;-ltich  pipe,  .of.xis  square  foot  .  mid 
"I  n  2-inch  pipe.  .021*2  s.|iiarc  fi..»t  ;  consequently,  we 
have 

Substituting  then-  values  in  n;'>.  ('»),  and  to.  we 
have 

5,:-,r,    i  p«i  -s\ ,-  t  .ui7.,n; 


and  for  the  2-inch  pl|«  the  head  is  y  -  *;.0S  feet,  and 
the  velocity 


ii  =  2.315 


s»;.us  x  •_• 


=  6.07  fl.  per  second. 


^  ir2.5  >  1.001) 
From  these  values  of  the  velocity,  we  get  the  quan- 
tity flowing  through  each  of  the  pijies.    For  the 
4-inch  pipe  we  have 

V  -  «i  '  i  -  •«N7,27  X  1.51  =  131S  cu.  ft.  jht  s»'Coml ; 
for  the  3-inch  pipe, 

Q  =  "j  'j  =  <»«W  X  2.03  =  .1320  cu.  fl.  per  second  ; 
and  for  the  2-inch  p!|ie. 
U  -  fj  >'.  =  .02IS2  x  f>.07  •  .LI21  cu.  ft.  per  second. 
The  difTerence  in  these  values  of  Q  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  decimal  values  used  have  been  only 
approximate:  the  result,  however,  is  practically  cor- 
rect, and  shows  that  under  the  assumed  conditions 
the  discharge  is  aliout  .132  cubic  foot  |>er  secoml. 

**» 

<2i«!»)  {n\  How  does  the  reversing  gear  of  a  loco- 
motive work?  Please  explain  by  aid  of  drawings 
(hi  What  are  the  main  principles' of  the  gas  or  gaso- 
line engine?  A.  K.  S.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Ans,  —  I "i  In  the  accomfianving  sketch,  the  various 
|»irts  are  shown  in  such  |><>*itions  as  to  render  the 
explanation  as  clear  a*  possible  without  affecting  the 
principles  involved:  the  cylinder  has  licen  brought 
towards  the  crank  so  as  to  save  space  in  the  illustra- 
tion. In  American  locomotives,  rockers  are  always 
used.  The  rocker,  however,  in  no  way  alters  the 
method  of  reversing  ,  we  merely  set  the  eccentrics 
differently,   placing  each  eccentric  angle  of 

advance  Ifhiii'l  the  crank  instead  of  'MP  +  angle  of 
advance  nA«n</  of  it.  The  terms  attend  and  tnhiwl 
are  used  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  crank's 
motion.  Also,  the  center  line  of  the  crank  is  always  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so  l>elow  axis  of  cylinder  in 
actual  practice.  In  the  sketch,  >'  is  the  fore,  and  /f 
the  Imck  eccentric.  and  Hi  the  fore  and  l<ack 
eccentric  rods,  if.!'  and  IW  being  their  position  lti 
Nick  geiir).  The  crank  ts  shown  on  the  Ujttom 
quarter  w  ith  the  steam  entering  the  front  |»>rt  and 
driving  the  piston  Nickwards  no  the  left  in  the 
sketch  ,  thus  rotating  the  crank  in  the  direction  of 
arrow  ».  and  causing  the  engine  to  run  forwards.  If 
now,  while  the  crank  is  in  this  j«isition,  the  reach 
rod  A'— which  extends  to  the  reverse  lever  in  the  cab 
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and  is  under  the  control  of  the  ciigineman— is  jadled 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  S.  the  link  /.  will  he 
lifHil  upwards  an.l  assume  the  dotted  position,  thus 
bringing  the  valve  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
back  eccentric  H.  moving  the  valve  to  the  right,  as 
shown  dotted,  and  uncovering  the  back  port,  the 
steam  edge  of  the  valve  «  being  brought  Into  the 
jsisition  »;'.  Steam  will  then  enter  the  back  port  as 
shown  l>y  the  dolled  arrow*  and  move  the  plttOB 
forward*  (to  the  right!  and  rotate  the  crank  a*  per 
arrow  f.  making  the  engine,  run  backwards.  In  fore 
gear,  certain  of  the  part*  are  marked etc.  In  Iwck 
Bear,  these  same  parts  are  marked  I'.  !',  etc.  The 
end  of  the  valve  rod  r  carries  in  its  l*ck  end  a  block 
which  slide*  up  and  down  in  the  link,  as  the  latter  is 
lowered  or  raised.  Thus,  as  the  link  comes  into 
the  dotted  position,  the  block,  and  therefore  the  rod 
r,  is  gradually  pushed  to  the  front  end,  thus  uncover- 
ing the  back  port.  Now.  as  regards  the  crankpin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  engine:  it  will,  if  the  right 
crank  leads,  be  on  the  dead  center  c.  the  piston  laing 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  It  will  be  si-cn  at  once  that 
the  piston  can  only  move  <>nr  inr;/,  whichever  direc- 
tion the  engine  is  to  run  in.  and  therefore  the  valve 
ought  not  to  shift  when  the  link  is  raised  :  if  the 
valve  gear  is  Ml  correctly,  the  front  port  will  !>e  open 
the  required  amount  of  lead.    Now  /  and  ft  are  the 


positions  of  the  fore  and  bock  eccentrics,  and  on 
measuring  from  f  or  ft  w  ith  eccentric  rod  length,  the 
end  of  valve  rod  r  (that  is.  the  top  of  link  at  S)  will 
be  found  at  n.  If.  now.  the  valve  »>e  moved  to  the 
right  a  distance  equal  to  Ja,  there  will  be  found  to  be 
a  certain  small  amount  of  port  opening  known  as 
the  lead,  mentioned  above.  Since /a  is  the  same  as 
ft  ii.  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  link  is  lifted 
up  or  down.  In  actual  work  this  is  practically  true, 
also.  <bl  See  article  in  Homk  Stii'V  M aoazink  for 
December,  18SJ7.  entitled.  •  The  tins  Engine." 

• 

i;iooi  We  wish  to  light  our  one-third  of  a  mile 
i  l.Tflti  feet  t  bicycle  track  for  night  racing.  What  kind 
of.  and  how  ninny,  lights  would  you  recommend  us 
to  use?    How  should  these  lights  Ik-  placed'.' 

R.  B.  (..'..  Mint,  Kan. 

As*.— A*  the  details  of  the  track  are  not  mentioned, 
only  general  information  can  he  given.  Twenty  arc 
lights  may  la1  placed  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  track, 
at  Kvfisit  intervals,  by  which  disposition  the  lights 
are  out  of  the  line  of  vision  of  the  rat  ers.  With  cur- 
rent at  Id  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  the  cost  will  lie 
atvitit  '.«.">  cents  an  hour  for  iOUi-candlcpowcr  lam)*, 
and  T.">  cents  an  hour  for  l.jjn-catidlepjwec  lamps. 
To  this  must  la;  added  the  cost  of  attendance  ami 
new  carbons.  In  cum-  arc  light*  are  undesirable.  Pm 
slxtceu-eandlepowerincandcse.-nt  lain|»s  may  U-u-cd. 


When  spaced  ■_».'  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  the  track, 
a  very  agreeable  illumination  is  furnished,  provided 
the  lamj>s  are  sufficiently  elevated.  The  cost  of  run- 
ning this  mtnita-r  of  incandescent  lamps,  with  cur- 
rent at  the  same  price,  will  Ik-  almut  so  cents  an 
hour.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  renewal 
of  broken  lamps.  The  cost  of  this  latter  installation 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cost  of  posts  ami  labor. 

* 
»  « 

(Ml)  I  enclose  a  couple  of  etchings  of  car  axles. 
Will  yon  kindly  give  your  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  then-  axles  are  made  from,  giving  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  amount  of  steel  in  each? 

A.  J.  F..  Canton.  Ohio. 

Ass.— The  etchings  have  been  made  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  the  markings  arc  so  indistinct  that  it  i« 
imi*>**ible  for  us  to  determine  the  materials  com- 
posing the  axles.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one 
could  do  w>. 

* 
*  # 

(402)  <<i>  Does  a  dynamo,  when  generating  elec- 
tricitv,  gather  it  front  the  air'.'  (ft)  Does  the  location 
of  a  dynamo,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  air.  influence 
the  generating  powers  of  the  dynamo,  and  con- 
sequently the  illuminating  power  of  the  lights'? 
(<•)  Will  a  dynamo,  when  placed  in  a  vacuum,  gen- 
crate  electricity  ?        A.  M.,  Fort  Richmond,  N.  V. 

Ass.— (o)  We  presume  that  you  re- 
fer to  frictional.  or  static,  electricity, 
which  is  seen  in  the  air  In  the  form 
of  lightning,  or  which  may  also  be 
observed  from  belting.   Dynamic  elec- 
tricity is  not  produced  by  friction 
but  by  Utdnttkm.    What  we  mean  by 
Induction  is  this:  If  a  wire  is  being 
swung  post  either  pole  of  a  magnet  so 
as  to  cut  the  magnetism  which  appar- 
ently emerges  therefrom,  It  will  be 
found  to  be  maintaining  a  difference 
of  pitential  or  electrical  pressure  at 
the  ends  of  the  wire;  so  that,  if  the 
two  ends  ol  the  wire  are  connected 
together  by  another  wire,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  n  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  pass  around  this  circuit. 
This  current  will  Ik-  very  small,  to 
be  sure.  but.  when  many  such  wires 
are  connected  in  series,  and   made  to  (miss  at  a 
great  velocity  in  front  of  the  |*>le  faces  of  a  magnet, 
a  very  high  pressure  can  be  induced  and  maintained, 
as  in  the  modern  dynamos.    (6)  Yes  ;  the  cooler  the 
dynamo  fora  given  output,  the  greater  the  efficiency. 
Dry  air.  only,  should  lie  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  machine,  as  moisture  weakens  the  insula- 
tion.  In  order  that  the  lamps  may  burn  at  a  pro|>cr 
brilliancy,  the  voltage  of  the  machine  should  lie 
adjusted  by  the  Held  resistance  box.    i  r>  If  a  dynamo 
were  run  in  a  vacuum,  it  certainly  would  generate 
electricity,  as  the  action  of  the  ily iiaino  is  not  affected 
by  atmospheric  conditions,  except  as  to  cooling  ami 
friction  effects.    Its  maximum  output  or  capacity 
would  be  considerably  lower,  however. 

(MS)  (o)  How  far  can  the  voice  be  distinctly 
heard  over  a  well  constructed  telephone  line  made 
with  No.  U  H.  W.  gauge  <a>>out  No.  in  B,  ft  8.J  gal- 
vanUed-iron  wire,  with  grounded  circuit-  (ft)  What 
are  the  advantages  of  a  metallic  circuit  ;  in  What 
are  the  advantages  of  copper  over  iron  wire"  <</) 
fan  yon  refer  me  to  a  l»s>k  on  telephones  and  their 
construction  '  A.  II.  F..  (ialiad.  Texas. 

An*.  —  in*  The  sptaking  distance  depends  on  the 
excellence  of  the  instruments  and  the  location  of 
the  line — conditions  which  make  it  difficult  to  answer 
the  general  queetloil  by  a  definite  number  of  miles; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  construct  a 
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grounded  circuit,  with  the  overhead  wire  of  the  size 
mentioned,  for  a  distance  greater  than  5o  miles. 
{hi  A  metallic  circuit,  or  a  system  of  metallic  cir- 
cuits, is  entirely  insulated  from  all  other  electrical 
systems,  including  other  telephone  circuits  :  grounded 
telephone  circuits  ;  lighting  circuit*,  which  generally 
carry  a  slight  (ground,  yet  large  enough  to  allcct  tele- 
phone circuits ;  and  railway  circuits,  which  are  com- 
pletely grounded,  and  carry  ennnnous  currents. 
Although  a  grounded  telephone  circuit  may  be  in 
connection  on  one  side  only,  with  these  various  cir- 
cuits enumerated,  and  at  first  sight  may  not  apjx-ar 
to  oiler  a  ]»ath  nr  outlet  to  any  of  these  circuits,  yet, 
on  account  of  leakage  currents  and  imperfect  insula- 
tion of  the  line,  the  telephonic  action  Is  sometimes 
seriously  interfered  with.  Another  advantage  of  a 
metallic  circuit,  which  may  t»e  considered  by  some 
as  more  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
<>f  transiting  the  wires,  and  thus  counteracting  the 
induction  effects  from  other  telephone  lines  (apparent 
(him  cross  talk ),  as  also  the  induction  effects  from 
telegraph  lines  and  railway  or  lighting  mains, 
especially  alternating-current  conductors,  the  induc- 
tion effects  of  which  cause  disagreeable  hummingand 
noises  in  the  receiver*,  or  false  rings  or  signals.  A 
metallic  circuit  is  also  more  convenient  for  testing 
for  faults  ami  locating  troubles,  (c)  Higher  con- 
ductivity, slightly  less  induction,  and  resistance  to 
climatic  action,  t'nalloyed  copper  is  seldom  used  in 
telephone  practice,  but  is  combined  with  some  other 
metal  to  give  it  greater  tensile  strength.  Silicon  is 
much  used  for  this  purjiose,  the  resulting  composition 
taring  called  filiatn-brunzr.  (it)  •'Telephones:  Their 
Construction  and  Fitting,"  by  F.  <\  Allsop.  ls<»7 
edition,  sold  by  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Seran- 
ton.  lit. 

•% 

OKU)  I  desire  to  have  a  correct  diagram  and  read- 
ing of  the  Thomson  Recording  Wattmeter,  built  by 
theUencral  Klcetric  Co.,  for  ■J'jo-volt  service.  I  also 
wish  to  know  how  to  read  the  meter  built  by  the 
Thomson-Houston  Co.  for  ll-*>-volt  service,  alterna- 
ting-current Incandescent  lighting. 

J.  It. Salt  Ijike  City,  Utah. 

An>.—  The  meters  referred  to  are  identical  as  far  as 
reading  is  concerned.  The  ap|s  arance  of  the  meter 
dial  Is  shown  in  the  figure.   To  read,  begin  at  the 
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dial  marked  l,mt  and  write  the  figures  down  as  fol- 
lows :  The  reading  shown  in  the  figure  is,  from  dial  n, 
.*.  or  M)  watts;  so  write  down  the  -J  and  add  two 
ciphers,  on  the  next  dial  to  the  left,  or  6.  the  hand 
points  to  ,s;  since  the  hand  on  dial  a  has  just  passed 
the  zero  mark,  write  down  s ,  the  rending  Is  then 
RmUOl  The  hand  on  dial  c  is  near  5  :  but.  as  the  read- 
ing of  b  was  .s.  it  is  certain  that  the  hand  on  <-  has  not 
passed  .'.  and  the  reading  of  /•  should  lie  i,  so  the 
reading  now  l>eeomes  -is.'JW.  Dial  >l  is  easy  to  rend 
because  the  hand  is  midway  between  .1  and  !, :  n  the 
next  figure  is .».  and  the  reading  is  now  IW.'JUO.  On 
dial  /  the  hand  Is  near  .' ;  and.  since  the  hand  on  </ 
is  past  the  zero  mark,  the  reading  is  ;,  and  the  final 


reading  of  the  dials  is  2,;W.2O0.  This  is  md  the  meter 
reading,  however,  as  it  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
OBGtar Constant  indicated  by  the  words  "multiply  by 
i  "  marked  on  the  dial  fact',  'J,34>v'.i00  X  2  =  4.696.400. 
which  is  the  meter  reading.  Never  rend  a  meter 
from  left  to  right,  or  the  result  may  be  confusing. 
**♦ 

(:»'>)  Is  there  a  generally  accepted  standard  for 
bolt  heads  and  nuts.  and.  if  so,  what  Is  it?  Surely  the 
Franklin  Institute  standards  are  not  adhered  to  in 
general  practice,  and  the  old  standard  for  the  height 
of  a  nut  is  followed  by  no  one.  We  have  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  general  practice  is  by  writing  to  manu 
facturers,  but  the  answers  received  have  ln-en  evasive 
and  unsatisfactorv.  Does  the  standard  for  unfinished 
heads  and  nuts  apply  also  to  finished  nuts? 

C.  11.  S..  Hampton.  Va. 

ANs.— The  standard  most  generally  used  for  rough 
nut*  is  known  as  the  •'manufacturers  standard." 
which,  as  you  say.  is  different  from  the  Fmnklm 
Institute  standard.  Tables  of  the  manufacturer's 
standard  sizes  are  given  in  the  i*>ckel  com|ianion 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  Ilttslwrg,  I"a.; 
also  in  a  little  book,  "  I'seful  Information  for  Busi- 
ness Men,  Mechanics,  and  Engineers."  published  by 
Jones  it  ljuighlius,  of  the  same  city.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Franklin  Institute  standard  is  more  gener- 
ally used  for  finished  than  for  rough  nuts. 

# 

*  » 

(:«>>)  I  have  an  engine  that  I  liought  fora'JO-horse 
pow  er  engine.  It  uses  steam  at  1J0  pounds  gauge : 
its  length  of  stroke  is  P.*  inches;  the  diameter  of 
cylinder  is  'i  inches;  it  cuts  off  at  }  stroke;  and 
makes  "J2.">  revolutions  per  minute.  I  have  figured 
the  horsepower  to  lie  Ml.  Please  tell  me  what  the 
probable  indicated  horscpow  er  is. 

W.  E..  Kurtz.  Minn. 

Ans— Cnder  the  conditions  given,  the  engine  would 
develop  from  HO  to  s5  indicated  horsepower. 

* 

*  » 

(307)  (  i)  What  is  meant  by  the  tn»*ilt  ttrewjth  of  a 
rope?  {b)  Ih  there  any  rule  for  determining  the 
tensile  strength  of  a  steel  wire  rope?  |c)  What  is  a 
thermal  unit".  W.  S.  F..  Collinsville.  III. 

Ans.— (u)  By  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  a  ro|»e  is 
meant  the  maximum  pull  it  is  able  to  sustain  before 
rupture,  (h)  The  working  strength  of  a  steel-wire  rope 
of  best  quality  may  be  found  approximately  by  the 
following  formula : 

h  =  l.ooo  cs. 
in  which    /'     working  load  in  |s>unds; 

C  --  circumference  of  rope  in  inches. 
The  rope  is  supposed  to  consist  of  7  strands.  Itf  w  ires  to 
the  strand.   (<•)  A  British  thermal  unit  is  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  I  )>ound 
of  water  1  degree  Fahrenheit. 

* 

*  * 

(»>K|  Is  it  wise,  from  the  stand|ioiiit  of  economv. 
to  make  steam  in  a  l.'«0-horsepower  lioiler  for  sup- 
plying a  '.^horsepower  steam  engine?  What  about 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  and  the  wear  on  the  lioiler  ? 

B.  E.  Mrti. 

ANs.  It  is  not.  As  you  imply,  there  will  l»e  much 
unnecessary  w  ear  and  tear.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  the  grate  and  heating  surfaces  are 
exactly  projiortional  to  the  horsepower  of  the  boiler  ; 
then,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  plates,  tubes,  etc.  are 
being  scaled  up  all  the  time  ;  that  stays  and  brace* 
are  undergoing  their  gradual  deterioration  ;  that 
grate  tmrs  are  being  slowly  burned— all  of  which 
wear  and  tear  will  necessitate  at  uttne  time  a  oor- 
res|n>nding  amount  of  labor  during  repairs— we  sec 
150 

that  we  incur        —  7|  time*  as  much  of  all  this  as 

is  necessary.  True,  the  boiler  won't  need  forcing  so 
much  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work,  but  this  will  not 
save  much  in  the  deterioration  of  it*  parts.  As 
regards  fuel,  a  certain  amount  must  always  be  on 
the  gra'."*   w  hatever  may  lie  the  supply  of  steam 
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required.   The  grates  niust  to  ke  pt  covered ;  so  there 

a  loss  occurs.   If  such  a  toiler  were  used,  it  would  be 

advisable  to  '•cutout"  part  of  the  grate,  that  is,  rover 

it  with  firebrick.   The  case  as  proposed  seems,  in 

fact,  to  to  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  employing  a 

consolidation  engine  to  haul  an  inspection  train. 
• 
•  ■ 

(309 1  What  size  Of  steel  wire,  suspended  between 
two  trees  220  feet  ttjmrt  on  op|*wite  sides  of  a  river, 
a  ill  safely  carry  a  load  of  400  pounds? 

K.  T.  V.,  Alden.  Iowa. 

An*. — You  do  not  state  what  sag  to  allow  for  when 
the  load  is  in  the  middle  of  the  span.  With  this 
given,  the  diameter  Of  the  wire  may  be  figured  from 
the  following  formula: 


therefore,  so  to  say,  have  more  metal  with  which  to 
withstand  any  stress  that  may  In-  put  upon  it.  <<i) 
An  annealed  copper  wire.  1  foot  long  and  weighing  1 
grain,  has  a  resistance  of  .2041  ohm,  while  a  hard- 
drawn  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and  weight 
has  a  resistance  of  .-JUKI  ohm. 


(SI*    I  i 


#  « 


l2a<«*+2A*)Lr 


2 1 y  A*(a*  +  A*)  Si  -  72  a*  V(<iJ  2  A; )  /."  i* 
t  [A*  .s-*  —  Mo*(a*  ^  4  ¥)  <•=] 


in  which      'I  =  diameter  of  the  wire  In  inches : 
<i  =  one-half  the  span  in  feet , 
A  -  sag  in  feet : 
L  =  load  in  pounds  : 

>•  =  permissible  stress.  In  i«ounds,  per 
square  inch  of  wire  section  ; 

r  -  weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  Inch  of 
the  wire. 

Taking  >  2S.00O  pounds,  r  =  .2X3  pound,  and, 
assuming  the  sag  i/n  to  in-  lo  feet,  we  have  a  -  110 
feet.  These  values  siitrstitnted  in  the  atovc  formula 
give  •!  -  :Xtl  inch. 

* 
•  * 

(310)  I  enclose  herewith  two  diagrams  of  three- 
point  switch  turnouts:  standard-gauge  tracks,  with 
third  rail  for  narrow-gauge  tracks.  I'lease  give 
formulas  for  ascertaining  the  frog  angles  and  num- 
bers for  frog*  .4  and  I!  in  toth  eases  to  matcli  the 
frogs  Nos.  7  and  ',»  as  shown  and  given  in  the  dia- 
gram :  also  give  frog  distances  for  frogs  A  and  It 
in  toth  raw*.  J.  W.  I...  Bluff  City.  Tenn. 

Axs.  -This  question  is  too  comprehensive  for  these 
columns.  The  subject  will  In-  dealt  with  in  an  early 
article  in  Home  Stihy  Magazine. 

*% 

(311)  (<i)  What  Is  the  rule  forgiving  the  neces- 
sary sag  for  copper  wire  (hard  drawn  i  weighing  300 
jMiunds  to  the  mile.  |*>)es  .TO  yards  apart,  minimum 
tempeniture  .W-  F.  below  zero,  maximum  tempera- 
ture llo°  F.  in  the  shade?  (6)  What  is  the  rule  for 
rinding  the  breaking  stress  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire?  tr\  Whv  is  copper  wire  stronger  when  hard 
drawn  than  when  not  so  done?  lift  Has  hard  drawn 
copper  wire  the  same  conductivity  as  softHlrawn  cop- 
per wire,  weight  Tor  weight  ? 

I<>M  'KAMI'S. 

AStB.— Ci)    The  following  formula  gives  the  neces- 
sary sag  for  a  hard -drawn  copper  wire  : 
.      W  X  L* 

"  ~  *t 

in  which       IV  =  weight  of  1  foot  of  wire  ; 

L  =»  length  of  s|«n  in  feet ; 
I     tension  of  wire  (when  in  position) 

in  pounds: 
A  «■  sag  in  feet. 
The  breaking  stress  of  hard-drawn  eop|s  r  wire  is 
BjOOO  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  only  one-third  of 
this  is  used :  /.  therefore,  should  not  exceed  21.1)00 
pound!  per  square  inch.  After  the  wire  has  con- 
tracted to  its  minimum  of  length,  under  the  action  of 
the  lowest  temperature,  the  limit  of  tension  t  must 
not  be  exceeded,  (b)  As  the  breaking  stress  is  C1.000 
pounds  |nt  square  inch,  the  breaking  stress  of  a  liard- 
drawn  cop|»er  wire  is  found  by  multiplying  its  sec- 
tional area  in  square  inches  by  llt.KJO  pounds.  Ic) 
The  metal  in  a  hard-drawn  copper  wire  is  more 
compressed  than  in  an  ordinary  copper  wire  :  of  two 
wires  of  the  same  diameter,  the  hard-drawn  one  will. 


in  putting  in  a  plant  of  two  return  tubu- 
lar toilers.  Thev  w  ill  be  serrated  bra  24-inch  wall. 
They  are  72  inches  diameter  by  Is  feet  long,  and  con- 
tain seventy  4-inch  tutos  :  they  are  to  to  tired  with 
wood.  The  water  to  be  used  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  salt  and  a  gixal  deal  of  solid  matter.  Is  it 
advisable  to  have  a  steam  drum  and  a  mini  drum 
on  each  toiler?  F.  A.  K..  Donaldsoiivillc,  la. 

Ass.— We  would  advise  you  not  to 
us*'  a  mud  drum  at  all.  but  to  try  and 
remove  the  solid  matter  froru  the 
w  ater  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  before 
pumping  it  Into  the  toiler.  A  filter 
can  to  used  to  good  advantage  for  removing  the  solid 
matter  held  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  mud  j  if  the 
water  contains  much  lime  in  solution,  a  feed  water 
purifier  should  la'  used.  Tin-  salt  cannot  to  readily 
separated  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  the  toiler  must 
be  blown  off  at  frequent  intervals.  In  regard  to  the 
use  of  a  steam  drum,  it  would  probably  to  totter  to 
have  a  separate  dome  on  each  toiler :  dry- pi  pea 
properly  arranged  are  better  than  either  a  steam 
drum  or  steam  domes. 

a*. 

(313)  fa)  What  stress  is  the  crankpiu  of  an  engine 
subjected  to,  and  how  is  it  calculated?  (fci  What  is 
the  expansion  of  cast-iron  and  wrought-lron  steam 
pipe,  per  foot  of  length?  (<•)  If  the  water  bars  of  a 
toller  grate  are  worn  out.  anil  the  holes  are  plugged 
and  cast-iron  tors  sutotitutrd.  is  it  advisable  to  put 
the  bars  above  or  below  the  plugs?  Whic  h  is  the 
more  injurious  to  the  plugs— the  heat  of  the  fire  or 
the  dampness  of  the  ash-pit?  k/i  <'an  the  hammer 
test  lie  cumiyit  relied  upon  when  testing  car  wheels 
for  cracks?  '  W.  It..  Shamokin.  I"a. 

AXS.— (a)  The  principal  stress  to  which  a  crankpiu 
is  subjected  islanding,  due  to  the  thrust  of  the  con- 
necting-rod. It  lias  liocn  found  in  practice,  however, 
that  when  a  pin  is  calculated  for  strength  alone  it 
will  to  too  small  to  run  well  and  not  wear  rapidly  or 
heat;  for  this  reason,  eraukpins  are  generally  cal- 
culated to  give  a  bearing  surface  for  the  brasses  that 
will  bring  the  pressure  ik.t  square  inch  totwoen  the 
pin  and  the  brass  below  a  certain  standard,  depend- 
ing on  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  runs.  <f/>  The 
exjiansion  of  a  steam  pipe  per  foot  of  length  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  which  varies  with 
the  pressure.  Cast  iron  expands  about  .ihmhh;  foot, 
and  wroUg 111  iron  about  .uonno?  fisit,  |kt  foot  of  length 
for  each  increase  of  1  degree  Fahrenheit  In  Its  temper- 
ature. If  the  pij>e  is  put  up  at  a  teui|>eniture  of  ftp, 
and  is  then  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds 
gauge,  the  increase  in  its  temperature  will  Is1  atout 
27*  degrees,  and  the  exjiansion  per  f«s>t  of  length  for 
cast  iron  will  to  .(n«m.  >  27s  imii-.s  foot,  and  for 
wrought  iron  .000007  v  27s  .oouuc  foot.  This  is 
atout  A  l»ch  for  cast  iron  and  A  inch  for  w  rought 
iron,  (<•)  It  would  protwbly  to  tost  to  put  the  tors 
atovc  the  plugs  in  most  cases,  id)  Yes.  It  requires 
a  practice*!  ear  though.  When  cars  are  tested  at 
intervals  during  a  journey,  for  broken  tires,  the 
"wheel  tap|KT."  as  he  is  called,  relies  mMy  on  his 
ear.   He  would  not  have  nearly  enough  time  for  the 

job.  if  he  attempted  to  find  cracks  by  eve. 

* 
*  * 

(314)  fa)  Will  a  violin  string  vibrato  If  there  Is  no 
air  round  it  J  (6)  Kindly  give  me  a  receipt  fur  bluing 
steel,  one  that  you  know  has  done  good  work. 

W.  C  K..  Columbiana.  Ohio. 
Ass. — (a)  Certainly  ;  there  will  to  no  sound  heard, 
however.    The  friction  tot  ween  the  tow  and  the 
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strings  sets  the  Utter  In  motion.  If,  however,  there  Is 
no  air  for  them  to  set  vibrating,  we  shall  heor  no 
sounds.  (6)  Dissolve  i\)  4J  ounces  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  1  quart  of  water  and  (2)  1J  ounces  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  one  quart  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions 
together,  and  bring  to  a  boil  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  a 
stone  |Ot.  Clean  the  articles  free  from  grease  or  other 
coatings,  warm  them,  and  then  apply  the  above  mix- 
ture while  hot.  smearing  it  on  with  a  small  piece  of 
sponge  tied  toa  stick.  When  the  right  color  develops, 
wash  and  wipe  dry,  finishing  w  ith  boiled  linseed  oil. 
The  aliove  is  said  to  be  a  good  method.  Wc  cannot 
vouch  for  it  from  experience,  however,  but  can  sug- 
gest that  you  try  it. 

*  » 

(315)  (a)  In  riveting  machinery,  what  is  the 
dnting  pressure  per  square  inch  of  rivet  area,  accord- 
ing to  best  practice?  (6)  In  a  plate-closing  riveter, 
how  is  the  required  pressure  determined  for  the 
plate-closing  device?  X.  Y.  Z. 

Ass.— (a)  For  driving  ordinary  rivets  of  t«*t 
quality  iron  or  very  *>ft  steel,  at  bright  red  heat,  in 
good  smooth  holes.  k5  tons  per  square  inch  of  rivet 
area  is  considered  an  average.  I/ing  rivets,  lower 
temperatures,  and  bad  holes  call  for  greatly  increased 
pressures.  (6)  On  the  pressure  required  for  the  plate- 
closing  device,  very  meagre  information  exists.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  a  plate  closer  in  riveting  machinery 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  especially  as  it  is  arranged  in 
most  riveting  machines.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  be  that,  when  the  holes  are  good,  a  plate 
closer  may  well  be  dispensed  with  except  with  very 
heavy  plates.  As,  however,  the  function  of  the  plate 
closer  is  to  keep  the  plates  together  tight  enough  to 
prevent  the  rivet  from  "washering"  between  them, 
till  its  body  has  so  swelled  as  to  completely  till  the 
hole,  the  pressure  on  the  plate  closer  should  be  kept 
on  full,  and  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  rivet  at  the 
commencement  of  the  forming  of  the  head,  beforeit  is 
transferred  to  the  riveter.  This  pressure  is  estimated 
at  alwut  M  tons  per  square  inch. 

* 

*  * 

(Slfi)  fan  yon  tell  me  how  to  straighten  «  large 
celluloid  set  square,  or  triangle?  It  has  become  badly 
warped.  O.  R..  Sherman.  Texas. 

Ass. — When  a  celluloid  triangle  has  l>ccome  warj>ed, 
you  can  make  it  flat  again  by  placing  it  between 
two  warm  surface  plates,  and  leaving  it  there  until 
the  plates  are  cold.  The  writer  remembers  having 
straightened  large  and  Imdly  warped  triangles,  by 
simply  warming  them  and  leaving  them  overnight 
under  pressure  between  two  flat  Isxirds.  When 
straightened,  however,  it  Is  often  necessary  to  true 
up  the  angles.  All  triangles,  straightedges,  and 
T  squares  require  attention  at  limes;  they  get  out 
of  shape,  no  matter  of  what  material  they  are  made, 
whether  wood,  vulcanite,  or  celluloid.  Never  lay 
them  down  where  the  sun  can  shine  directly  u|«>n 
them,  uud  don't  put  them  away  near  any  heat  supply, 
such  as  a  steam  pipe.  Some  draftsmen  swear  by  one 
material,  others  by  another.  The  writer  knows  from 
experience  that  the  majority  of  good  draftsmen  use 
transparent  celluloid  triangles:  their  trans|<arency  is 
a  great  advantage,  they  wash  easily  in  cold  water  and 
soap.  and.  if  taken  reasonable  care  of.  they  arc  as 
reliable  as  any,  except  steel  ones,  and  (he  latter  are 
rarely  used.  la-cause  they  >->il  the  pn|>cr  lsidly,  and 
arc  heavy  and  very  uncomfortable  to  handle. 

♦ 

*  * 

CUT)  Will  vou  kindly  give  a  receipt  for  mending 
broken  glassware,  suc  h  ns  beakers,  dishes,  and  other 
chemical  ware  '  11.  V..  Oakland,  (  al. 

ANs.— Either  of  the  following  will  give  satisfaction  : 
<l)  Dissolve  from  to  li»  |«nrts  of  pure  dry  gelatin  in 
100  imrts  of  water.  Add  to  this  solution  1<J '«  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  bichromate  of  pota*h.  Keep  the 


liquid  iu  a  dark  place.   After  applying,  expose  the 

articles  to  the  light.    (2i  Fuse  together  in  an  iron  pot 

2  parts  of  gum  shellac  and  1  part  of  Venice  turpentine. 

being  careful  to  keep  the  lid  on  during  the  process,  as 

the  turpentine  is  very  inflammable.   When  nearly 

cool,  form  the  mass  into  sticks  of  convenient  sue. 

When  wanted,  melt  a  portion  near  a  gentle  heat. 

* 
*  * 

i:?1*i  A  horse  is  tied  with  a  1  on- foot  rope  to  one 
corner  of  a  Mi  ft.  x  4t>  ft.  barn  ;  over  w  hat  area  can 
he  graze"  C.  D.  <\,  Patalaska.  Ohio. 

Ass. — He  can  graze  over  J  ot  the  circle  whose  cen- 
ter is  o.  i  of  the  circle  whose  center  is  .1.  and  J  of  the 
circle  whose  center  is  R  ;  but  these  last  two  quadrants 


overlap,  and  have  the  space  C PEF  in  common 
Hence,  we  must  And  the  area  of  thi*  space.  Solving 
the  triangle  .1  R  i\  we  get 

angle  R  A  r  -  MP  .V*  11.0", 
and  angle  A  R  C  -=  ;>&>  ",'  \*A" . 

Solving  the  triangle  .1  RE.  we  get 

angle  RAE-  .ST*  7'  17.H", 
ami  angle  ARE  —  ~s°  27'  47". 

Therefore, 

angle  PA  E  «  angle  (K.t  /;  -  B  A  (')  20°  IV  6.2". 
and 

angle  FR  E  -  angle  {ARE—  A  R  (')  -  iV>  1V»'  >.fi" 
Now, 

area  i£C/>.  -  sector  iEA  P)- triangle  i  EA  r  i  - 

s«v..y;.-i  -  isi.nnct  =  3*l.:t72; 
area  i  FCE)  -  sector  <  FR  E\  -  triangle  <  CR  E)  = 

7'AVXVs  -  :W.Y(W0  -  il0.7O. 

Hence. 

area  irpEF)  =  3S1.372  +  •U0.7»W  =  T'.rj.UOs.,.  ft. 
Then,  the  area  grazed  over  = 
[jtl'lOii  +  j, Tu,:  _  ^«o):]  —  area  (rp  E  F)  = 

:W1.2<7.>«  —  Tfti.H  -  29,44V»»sq.  ft. 
* 

(:iH>)  I  send  you  drawing  of  a  70-volt,  HX>-light 
dynamo.  The  armature  Is  wound  with  Xo.  wire, 
"x'i  parts,  and  the  shunt  fields  are  wound  full  and 
have  ft>  pounds  of  No.  12  wire  on  each  pole.  The 
compound  has  20  turns  of  No.  U  wire  on  each  pole. 
The  s|»ced  is  l.ton  revolutions  per  minute.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  change  In  voltage  it  would 
make  if  1  rewound  the  shunt  fields  full  with  No.  10 
wire  and  did  not  change  the  speed  or  other  windings? 

A.  K..  Fitcbburg.  Mass. 

Ax*.— You  have  not  given  sufficient  data  for  an 
exact  determination  of  voltage  when  using  No.  10 
wire.  To  enable  the  problem  to  be  solved  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  dimensions  of  the  field  cores 
or  the  numlxT  of  turns  of  wire  should  be  given,  and 
nU.the  material  of  which  the  Held  cores  are  made. 
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Fmm  the  data  given,  and  hy  assuming  snme  of  the 

dimensions  not  given,  we  should  conclude  that  the 

voltage  of  the  dynamo  would  lie  increased  to  about 

xi  volts  by  the  change  in  the  winding. 

* 
•  * 

<:f.i>>  Kindly  Inform  me  how  to  determine  the 
amount  of  heat  conducted  away,  in  a  given  time, 
from  .i  liquid  metallic  hath  whose  temperature  Is 
su^  V..  by  a  copper  n«l  J  inch  diameter  by  W  inches 
long,  the  rod  having  one  end  in  the  bath,  and  the 
other  connected  to  copi*r  plates  of  such  size  as  to 
remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

C.  L.  J..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Ass. — The  proper  way  to  make  the  determination 
is  by  actual  experiment  as  follows  :  First  determine 
the  rate  at  which  the  molten  metal  will  cool  with 
the  eopper  rod  ftbatfit.  Then  Insert  the  rod,  and  note 
the  dittVrcucc  in  the  rate  of  cooling.  The  difference 
lietween  the  two  results  will  show  the  ••ooling  effect 
ol  the  rod  :  so  that,  knowing  the  specific  heat  of  the 
molten  metal  and  its  weight,  the  heat  carried  away 
by  the  rod  can  be  calculated.  Several  determina- 
tions should  be  made  and  the  average  taken. 


,:t2l  >  Will  you  please  inform  me  how  much  |«>wer 
it  will  rtsjuire  to  j>n>|><  I  a  flat,  seow-sha|>cd  boat.  10 
feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  by  means  of  two  side 
win-els.  at  a  rale  of  t;  or  s  miles" per  hour '  The  carry- 
ing euimeiiy  is  to  la?  20  tons.  Kindly  explain  the 
met  In  h1  of  climating  the  above. 

A.  K..  Ilicblo.  Col. 
Ass,— The  exact  amount  of  power  required  to  prif 
pel  a  vessel  at  a  given  speed  cannot  In-  deduced  very 
readily  from  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics. 
Instead,  we  mu-t  rely  upon  empirical  rules.  »»aseil 
u|«m  the  actual  performances  of  vessels.  An  empi- 
rical rule  often  used  Is 

k  ' 

where      If  =  indicateil  horsepower : 

H'—  displacement  of  the  vessel,  in  tons  ; 
N  »  speed  of  vessel,  in  miles  per  hour  ; 
k  =  a  constant  baled  Upon  the  actual  per- 
formance of  similar  vessels. 
Since  you  have  not  given  the  draft,  we  will  assume 
it  to  »»>    feet  6  Inches.   Then,  your  t»oat  l>eing  rect- 
angular, the  displacement  Is 

10  X  4U  •  2..r>  „ 

—  29  tons,  nearly. 

l  etting  N  =  7  miles,  and  it  ■  130,  and  substituting 
these  values  in  the  above  formula,  we  have 

1  mi  "P     25  norm'P°w«f.  approximately. 

* 
#  * 

(322)  (d)  What  is  the  process,  in  detail,  by  which 
cop|M-rplates  for  printing  purposes  are  produced  from 
photographic  negatives  >  (f>)  What  arc  the  principal 
commercial  uses  of  galvanoplastic  work?  (ri  Is  not 
mtst  small  statuary— clock  ornaments  and  articles  of 
that  kind— produced  bv  the  galvanoplastic  pnK-t-ss? 

F.  p.  w..  Delaware,  o. 

Ans.— On  The  negative  for  the  half-tone  process  Is 
made  by  the  Insertion  of  a  grating  between  the  lens  of 
thecameraand  the  sensitized  plate.  The  grating  con- 
sists of  two  plates  of  glass  that  arc  ruled,  by  meansofa 
diamond,  in  parallel  lines  at  an  angle  of  Ufi  with  the 
edges  of  the  plate.  Th.-se  two  plates  are  placed  so 
that  the  ruling  on  one  plate  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
ruling  on  the  other.  The  position  of  the  grating  is 
immediately  In  front  of  the  sensitized  plate,  usually 
about  A  i,K'h  away.  The  copperplate  is  coated  with 
a  sensitive  enamel  composed  of  glue,  and  sensi- 
tized with  a  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  After  the  plate  receives  a  photo- 
graphic impression  from  the  negative  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  photographic  printing  process.  It  is 
developed,  washed,  and  the  glue  is  •  burned  '  bard 


by  holding  over  a  gas  or  oil  stove.  The  impression  is 
then  etched  on  the  copper  with  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  to  a  depth  slightly  less  than  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  writing  tmper.  (f>)  (ialvano- 
plasty  is  another  term  for  electrotyping.  The  term 
also  applies  to  the  production  or  bronze  statuary  by 
electriHloposltion  of  the  metal  on  a  plaster  minlel ; 
the  model  being  afterwards  broken  up  and  removed. 
(ft  dock  ornaments  are  usually  made  of  spelter. 
The  process  called  nln*hiii;i  consists  of  pouring  the  hot 
sjielter  into  a  brass  mold,  twirling  the  mold  about 
until  the  metal  nearest  the  mold  is  set,  and  pouring 
out  the  surplus  metal.   The  result  isa  hollow  casting. 


*  • 


rub's  and 


Kindly  give  me  all  the  i 
rinulas  for  designing  "solenoid! 

F.  T.  S.,  Allegheny.  I'a. 


Ans.— The  rules  and  formulas  for  designing  a  sole- 
noid are  the  samcas  those  which  apply  to  the  electro- 
magnet. We  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  this 
subject  in  the  inquiry  columns.  Such  formulas  and 
Information  a«  are  required  for  solenoid  design  may 
la-  found  In  •"The  Electromagnet"  by  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson,  price  $1.00.  It  may  la?  obtained  from 
The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scranton.  I'a. 

# 
*  * 

IS84)  Is  the  following  fonnula  correct  for  ascer- 
taining the  maximum  load  that  a  derrick  engine  can 
lift :  maximum  load  (or effective  pull  at  the  hook)  = 
steam  pressure  <  piston  area  *  twicethestroke  X  gear 
ratio.  I  notice  In  "  Mines  and  Minerals  "  forMay.lN9H, 
•page  )'•:  that  Mr.  Jacof*  makes  use  of  a  formula  by 
which  he  obtains  a  much  larger  pull  than  I  do.  He 
dot*  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  load  has 
to  be  raised,  while  mine  does.  I  think— the  result 
being  in  foot-pounds.  \V.  II.  W.,  Toledo,  O. 

Ans.— You  cannot  determine  the  hoisting  power  of 
an  engine  by  the  formula  given.  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the 
answer  to  which  you  refer,  Is  correct  in  the  method 
he  u«c8  to  arrive  at  the  dimensions  of  the  required 
engine.  A  hoisting  engine  should  always  be  double 
cylindered,  so  that  If  one  is  on  the  dead  center,  the 
other  will  Ik?  in  a  |  <o-.it  ion  favorable  to  lifting  the 
load.  This  fact.  Mr.  Jacobs'  was  careful  to  explain. 
In  order  to  lilt  the  load  the  force  exerted  by  the 
steam,  acting— through  the  piston-rod  and  connect- 
ing-rod—at  the  crank  pin.  must  la-  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  frictional  resistances  of  the  gen  ring.  rope,  and 
sheave,  and  to  transmit  a  pull  at  the  hook  slightly  in 
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excess  of  the  load.  The  p»m  «  r  of  an  engine  tiears  no 
dbVCt  relation  to  the  ftnvl  l«nti  it  inn  lift.  It  is  a 
question  simply  of  trrrmpr,  ami  lor  that  reason  hoist- 
ing engine*  are  not  fitted  with  heavy  fly  wheels,  as 
are  engines  used  for  driving  machinery.  In  the 
latter  case  the  engine  Is  always  started  under  a  very 
light  load— resistance  of  line  shafting,  counterdiafl- 
ing,  la-Its.  etc.  When  it  attains  its  regular  working 
sped,  the  governor  either  throttles  the  steam  or 
varies  the  cut-off.  so  keeping  the  velocity  practically 
Constant.  When  a  machine  is  "  put  on  "  the  momen- 
tum of  the  flyw  heel  prevents  the  speed  of  the  engine 
from  being  materially  or  suddenly  reduced.  With  a 
hoisting  engine  it  is  different— the  start  having  to  be 
made  under  full  load  ;  lor  which  reason  two  cylin- 
ders are  used  and  the  cranks  are  set  at  right  angles. 
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Of  course,  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  is  all  iwrf; 
for  example:  If  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the 
engine  in  lOO  and  it*  efficiency  is  s5  per  cent.,  then  K"> 
horse|«ow  er  are  delivered  to  the  hoisting  mechanism. 
If  the  hoisting  mechanism  has  an  efficiency  of  75  per 
cent,  then  the  horsepower  left  for  raising  the  load  is 
K5  X  .75  -  63.7.1.  That  is 
The  power  used  in  overcoming  resistances 

in  the  engine  =  IS     H.  P. 

The  power  used  in  overcoming  resistances 

in  the  gearing,  etc.  =  21.25  II.  P. 

The  power  used  in  raising  the  load  -        63.75  H.  P. 

Total.  iou.00  H.  P. 

* 
#  * 

<:fc»'>)  I  should  lie  pleased  to  learn  your  explana- 
tion of  the  loop  in  the  curds  taken  from  air  pumps  of 
steam  engines.  The  loop  is  to  be  found  in  the  cards 
from  manv  vertical  air  pumps,  which  pumps  are 
single  acting  and  have  three  sets  of  valves — foot, 
bucket,  and  head  valves.     A.  K.  II..  Boston,  Mass. 

Am.— If  point  c  In  the  diagram  is  the  beginning  of 
the  outward  stroke,  it  is  seen  that  along  part  <l  the 

pressure  is  grad- 
ually diminish- 
ing until  the  end 
of  the  stroke  Is 
reached  ;  before 
the  piston  tiegins 
its  return  move- 
ment the  air  con- 
tained in  the  cyl- 
inder Is  very  likely,  for  a  short  time.  ex|»osed  to  the 
cooling  Influence  of  the  cylinder  walls,  in  which 
case  the  pressure  would  fall,  and  the  return  stroke 
begin  with  a  reduced  pressure  that  would  gradually 
rise  along  |*irt  a  up  to  point  b,  when  it  would  lie 
sufficient  to  open  the  valves,  witha  resulting  decrease 
in  pressure  up  to  the  point  r. 

cv.'rvi  (.it  What  Is  the  percentage  of  gas  and  air 
used  in  gas  engines?  ibi  What  is  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  at  the  moment  explosion  takes  place"  (c) 
I  enclose  sketch  of  gas-engine  cylinder  in  which  the 
dimensions  are  given  in  millimeters.  What  would  be 
the  power  of  such  an  engine  receiving  an  Impulse 
even-  other  stroke?  (r/i  What  weight  of  balance 
wheel  would  you  advise  and  what  diameter?  <r) 
The  cylinder  is  to  1m-  made  of  seamless  brass  tubing 
l'.i  mm.  inside  diameter.'.'.:!  mm.  thick,  and  so  mm. 
long;  what  would  be  its  bursting  strength?  (/)  How 
many  degrees  should  the  crank  be  below  center  when 
the  gas  Is  ignited ?  You  will  notice  that  In  the 
sketcli  I  show  the  air  compressed  from  alsiut  fin  mm. 
to  12  mm:  will  (bat  1m-  t<s>  much'.'  Ih)  fan  you  tell 
me  how  to  make  gold-colored  sort  solder?  i  >  )  What 
can  I  put  in  potato  juice  to  prevent  it  from  smelling 
bad  ami  souring.  W.  V.  It.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Ans. — la)  For  ordinary  coal  gas,  1  volume  of  gas  to 
S  volumes  of  air.  ih)  This  pressure  varies  from  no  to 
'JOti  pounds  |mt  square  inch;  your  engine  will  give 
nl)out  l."«0  pounds  just  after  explosion,  id  The  engine 
shoul'";  run  at  from  7  50  to  l.mxi revolutions  |*-r  minute. 
At  760  revolutions  the  power  will  W  approximately 
A  horsepower  and  at  1.000  revolutions  horsepower, 
(d)  I'se  two  balance  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
crunk,  of  the  following  dimensions;  out-ide  diameter 
7  inches,  width  of  face  \  inch,  depth  of  rim  )  inch. 
Tlu-sc  flywheels,  if  made  of  brass,  will  give  the  weight 
required,  io  It  is  impossible  to  determine  this  quan- 
tity with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  brass  tubing.  It  would  probably 
stand  2,<n«<  |«>unds  |mt  square  inch  without  bursting. 
f/J  20°.  (;yi  Yes:  compression  is  too  great:  make 
length  of  compression  space  one-half  that  of  stroke 
(Of  tlamc  Ignition  and  one-third  for  electric  or  tul»e 
Ignition,  (h)  Soft  Milder  should  la?  colored  after 
application.  Kit  her  plate  with  brass,  or  if  gold  is 
desired,  deposit  copper  first  In-fore  placing  in  gold 


plating  solution.  We  know  of  nothing  that  would 
color  the  solder  in  bulk,  without  making  it  too  hard 
or  unfit  for  use.  ( i  i  Add  a  little  of  rondy's  red  dis- 
infecting fluid  (a  solution  of  potassium  permancan- 
ate  in  water).  We  cannot,  very  well,  give  advice  of 
this  kind  without  knowing  the  use  you  intend  to 
make  of  the  jwUto  Juice. 

*  * 

0fc!7)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  pro|>er 
manner  to  proceed  in*  retracing  section  lines  as 
shown  on  enclosed  sketch?  The  land  south  of  tin- 
river  was  tirst  sectionized  and  corners  of  fractional 
sections  set  on  south  bank  of  stream  where  the  lines 
intersected  it.  The  south  hank  of  the  river  was  also 
meandered  from  one  of  these  corners  to  another. 
Some  time  after,  by  another  man,  the  lands  north  of 
the  river  were  surveyed.  His  notes  indicate  that  he 
began  on  the  south  bank  at  these  fractional  corners 
ana  extended  the  lines  thence.  As  the  stones  on  the 
north  side  are  both  north  and  west  of  where  they 
would  be  were  this  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was 
not  done  this  way.  Now  where  is  the  line  crossing 
the  river?  Is  it  a  straight  line  between  the  nearest 
corners  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  as  shown 
between  sections  14  and  15.  or  is  It  projected  straight 
on  either  side  to  the  river  bank  and  a  straight  line 
between  these  points,  as  shown  between  sections  14 
and  it.  or  is  it  projected  across  from  the  north  side 
till  it  meets  the  meander  line,  as  shown  between 
sections  A  ami  V!  F.  T.  L..  U  Junta,  Colo. 

Ans.—  This  is  one  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  practice  of  surveying  that  is  very  difficult  to 
solve  satisfactorily  in  all  cases.  The  surveyor  must 
be  guided  largely  by  the  conditions  as  he  finds  them 
and  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  similar  cases. 
In  retracing  the  lines  of  the  government  surveys,  he 
should  adhere  strictly  to  the  infallible  and  inflexible 
rule  that  the  Hits*  mu*t  bf  rtinratrd  in  the  piwitinnt 
where  originally  run  irhm  it  t>  /mmw'W'  to  do  m.  regard- 
less of  any  inaccuracies  in  the  original  lines,  or  of 
any  considerations  as  to  where  they  should  be.  It 


-OMt  ItWtJ. 


should  also  be  understood  that  the  properties  bounded 
by  a  non-navlgablc  stream  extend  to  the  center  of 
the  stream,  or  Hlmn  aqtm  as  it  is  termed.  The  filtim 
Oftur,  or  "  thread  of  the  Stream."  is  midway  between 
the  lines  of  ordinary  low-watermark,  without  regard 
to  the  depth  of  water  or  position  of  the  channel.  It 
is  the  boundary  line  for  all  properties  limiti-d 
by  the  stream.  The  lines  between  adjacent  proper- 
ties bordering  on  the  stream  on  the  same  side 
terminate  at  the  fihnn  «</».»•.  Such  lines  arc  not 
properly  considered  as  extending  arrow  the  stream. 
If  any  such  line  is  not  at  rieht  angles  to  the  general 
course  of  the  stream,  it  is  deflected  at  the  meander 
line  so  as  to  extend  from  the  meander  line  to  the 
center  of  the  stream  at  right  angles  to  the  stream's 
general  course.   The  legal  rule  governing  the  case 
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has  been  stated  as  follows  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  :  Extend  the  line  of 
<tiri»ion  beitrern  thr  t<rt,  jKiretlr  from  the  meander  line 
to  thf  ernler  line  of  the  river,  a*  nearly  n*  po*nW*'  at  riyht 
anrff*  to  the  „m>:rul  nmn*  of  the  rirer  al  that  point.  It 
will  thus  lie  seen  that  none  of  the  three  methods 
suggested  In  the  question  would  lie  correct,  except 
that  the  method  indicated  for  the  line  between 
sections  14  and  23  might  be  correct  In  some  cases. 
The  line*  of  the  government  survey  must  lie  relocated 
in  their  true  positions  as  originally  run.  These  lines 
properly  terminate  in  the  meander  lines  on  the 
respective  banks  of  the  river,  from  which  Intersec- 
tions, the  boundary  line*  should  lie  extended  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream,  tennlnatiug  at  the  center  of  the 
stream.  If  there  are  no  meander  corners,  or  starting 
corners  for  the  lines  of  the  more  recent  government 
survey  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  extend  the  lines 
of  that  survey  as  far  as  ordinary  low-water  mark. 

« 

(328)  (a)  Will  vou  please  give  instructions  for 
charging  magnets:  ib)  Are  magnets  that  are  built 
up  in  layers  better  than  those  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  steel?  (c)  What  kind  of  steel  is  best  for  magnets? 
id)  How  long  docs  a  good  magnet  retain  its  mag- 
netism? (r)  In  what  numbers  of  Home  Sti  i.v 
Maoa/.ink  are  magnets  or  magneto-machines  written 
up?  H.  A.  H..  liellevue.  Ky. 

An*.—  in)  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  magnet  to  be  charged  is  a  horseshoe 
magnet.  The  magnetization  may  then  lie  accom- 
plished either  by  means  of  a  permanent  horseshoe 
magnet  or  an  electromagnet :  they  are  both  used  in 
the  same  manner.  The  horseshoe  is  fastened  to  a 
table,  and  an  armature  laid  across  its  ends:  the 
magnet  Is  then  placed  at  right  angles  to  it  with  one 
pole  on  each  leg  near  the  end.  and  is  stroked  over  it 
towards  the  curved  fmrt.  then  returned  through  the 
air  and  the  stroke  repented,  tioth  sides  being  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Ten  strokes  will  complete  the 
magnetization,  and  the  tolttrity  of  either  leg  will  be 
the  same  a*  the  one  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 
An  electromagnet  charged  with  not  less  than  3 
cells  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  steel  magnet,  (b) 
Yes.  (r)  Tool  sled  drawn  to  a  straw  color  or  a 
little  lower.  All  shaping  and  filing  must  1h>  done 
before  magnetization.  t'h  Practically  forever  :  though 
there  isa  gradual  decrease  in  strength,  (e )  In  the  .Inly. 
1*".>»'>.  Home  8tti>y  Mao  a  zine,  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"I»oes  the  Magnetic  Needle  Point  North?";  in  the 
August,  l*tH5,  number.  ••  Magnets"  :  in  the  Novemlier, 
1V.C.  numlier,  "The  Hcslgn  of  Hoisting  Magnets." 

* 
*  * 

f3?J)  Will  you  please  let  me  know  <<i)  What  the 
discharge  tier  minute  is.  In  gallons,  from  the  nozzle 
of  a  hose  TOO  feet  long.  'J  J  Inches  in  diameter,  with  iW 
pounds  pressure  i>er  square  inch  at  hvdmnt.  to  which 
the  hose  is  attached,  the  opening  of  the  nozzle  at  dis- 
charge point  lieing  1)  inches  in  diameter'.'  i'.m  W  hat 
Is  the  longest  board  12  inches  \\  ide  that  can  be  placed 
in  a  room  1*  ft.  X  24  ft.,  the  ends  of  the  Umnl  being 
cut  square,  and  such  hoard  to  lie  laid  Hat  on  the 
floor  '  Please  show  how  to  work  out  r«.th  the  above 
l»T"blem«.  V.  W„  Jjike  Linden.  Mich. 

ANs.— <<i)  A  pressure  of  (10  pounds  |kt  square  inch 
corresponds  to  a  head  of  iiO  .43j  i:is.j.'.  feet.  A 
purt  of  this  head  is  absorbed  in  forcing  the  water 
from  the  hydrant  through  the  hose  to  the  nozzle, 
while  the  remainder  ap|*-nrsut  the  noz/le  as  pres- 
sure, and  acts  to  force  the  water  through  the  nozzle 
and  give  the  issuing  jet  its  velocity.  The  part  of  the 
head  atworbed  in  forcing  the  water  from  the  hydrant 
through  the  hose,  which  we  will  call  depends  on 
the  method  of  connection  Itetweeti  the  hydrant  and 
h<*e.  and  the  condition  of  the  hose,  whether  rough 
or  smooth,  etc.   We  will  assume  that  the  connection 


is  such  that  the  loss  from  it  may  be  neglected  and 
that  the  hose  is  moderately  smooth  and  straight: 
under  these  conditions  the  velocity  of  flow  r,  through 
the  hose  in  feet  per  second  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula 

r,  =  2.315  ^  ky*. 

in  which      A|  -•-  head  in  feet : 

tl  =■  diameter  of  hose  in  inches ; 
/  =  a  coefficient  defending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  hose,  its  diameter,  and 
the  velocity  of  Oow  ; 
/  -  length  of  the  hose  in  feet. 
I'nder  the  assumed  conditions,  /  may  l>e  taken 
as  .03. 

.Substituting  in  the  formula  for  r,.  we  have 

r,  » 2.315*'  '  *       .  (1> 
\  at  X  Tun 

The  velocity  of  flow  r,  through  the  nozzle  in  feet 
per  second  depends  on  its  form  and  the  pressure  head 
h.  at  the  end  of  the  hose.  The  pressure  head  is  equal 
to  the  head  of  lax.iS  feet  at  the  hydrant,  minus  the 
head  jt  ;  assuming  an  average  nozzle,  the  velocity  c. 
Is  expressed  by  the  formula 

r,  -  .sw  i  i,,  ht  =  .wi  &4.:fju:w.i.  -  x).  (2) 
The  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second  Q 
flowing  through  both  the  how  and  the  nozzle  is  the 
same,  and  is  equal  in  each  ease  to  the  area  in  square 
feel  multiplied  by  the  velocity  in  feet  jier  second. 
The  area  of  the  hose  is  (21,)=  X  -7S.M  -=-  141  ^  .U3-IOK 
s-^uare  feet,  and  of  thenoule  (1|>- X.'Vsl  ;  144  =.01227 
square  feet ;  therefore,  V     '  i  X  .ttHOs     r.  X  .01227. 

from  which  r,  -  (f^m  ami  iv  =  Substituting 

these  values  of  c,  and  c,  in  equations  <1>  and  (2). 
and  squaring,  w  e  have 

#-     UM  ■  X  X  2.5  ■  .Unlit! 
IP  -  .  (A) 

r  All  X  TU)  W 

and  (J*  -  .WW  x  M.32  xtl3M.i>  -  x\  x  ,<KWt|.).  (4) 
Solving  for  Q,  we  have  <V  =  .'MV*  cubic  feet  per 
second,  from  which  the  discharge,  in  gallons  per 
minute  is  found  to  be  .3on  ..  T.ts.  x  O)  =  13s. 23  gal- 
lons. <?»i  See  Home  Sn  i»y  Maoazine.  May.  1S'.>7. 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  1 10,  for  a  similar  question 
and  solution. 

» 

»  • 

(ISO)  (o)  What  is  the  process  of  |>anuiiiK  out  gold 
in  placer  mining?  {(>>  What  is  mniiit  by  "ilrop 
forging"?  Ukx.  Siotield.  l  liih. 

An*.— (d)  See  July  imniU'r.  Answers  to  In<|Ulrles, 
No.  2-Vj.  i'>)  l>rop  forging  is  a  process  of  forging  in 
which  the  metal  Is  formed  by  la-ing  comprcsse<l 
lietwi^n  two  dies.  One  of  the  dies  form*  a  part  of 
the  anvil,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  hammer. 
The  hammer  used  is  generally  a  "drop  hammer." 
that  is.  a  hammer  consisting  of  a  heavy  weight, 
which  is  lifted  and  then  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
anvil. 

**• 

l3.il )  fan  you  give  me  any  information  regarding 
the  causes  that  tend  to  make  an  arc  lamp  llasli  " 

I.  J.,  Hrciiham.  Tex. 

A  vs.— Are  lam  )•?*  Hash  because  of  |«»ir  regulation  of 
the  cartKin  fetsling  mechanism,  or  because  of  a  l»ul 
siKit  in  the  carbon. 

(  t:vj)  (  an  vou  give  me  or  tell  where  1  may  find 
explicit  directions  for  making  a  12-inch  electric  Ian 
which  can  be  driven  from  one  or  two  oOls  of  a 
buttery?  *>■  H.  H  .  *  leveland.  <  diio. 

A ns. — Write  to  the  Lenvitt  Motor  Co..  Providence. 
K.  I.  They  will  sell  you  eastings  and  all  supplies  lor 
a  battery  fun.  and  furnish  complete  instructions. 
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(333)  (a)  Fig.  1  is  a  drawing  of  an  elbow  for  a 
water  pipe.  The  layout  wan  made  by  our  foreman. 
Every  rivet  hole  was  put  In  on  the  flat  plate,  and 
after  the  plates  were  rolled  and  put  together  the 
hole*  matched  perfectly.  The  elbow  is  10  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  inside ;  it  is  made  of  |-ineh  plate,  and 
the  rivets  are  J  inch  in  diameter,  about  2-inch  pitch. 
The  ten  seetious  of  which  the  clliow  is  composed  are 
alike,  and  are  tapered  so  that  the  water  in  flowing 
through  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  will  not  strike 


and  also  one  onto  <•  e.  This  will  (rive  the  points  tV.f, 
and  &,  e",  as  shown  in  Fig.  It.  Draw  a  circular  arc 
through  d',  d,  r,  r*,  and  exten<l  it  a  little  beyond  e*,  and 
do  the  same  through/,  /,  r.  With  center  i  and 
radius  i  d.  describe  a  semicircle,  and  do  the  same 
with  eeiiterj  and  radius  J/.  Divide  each  semicircle 
Into  a  convenient  number  of  equal  parts,  not  less 
than  fi.  and  draw  per|<en<lictilars  to  a  6  through  all 


Fi«i.  2.  Fi<i.  3. 

the  edges  of  the  plates.  How  can  the  sections  he  laid 
out  without  the  use  of  triangulation?  tbi  Fig.  2  rep- 
resents a  smokestack.  I  wnnt  to  make  a  layout  of 
the  two  parts,  without  the  use  of  triangulation  ;  in 
large  lolw  like  this  one.  the  method  of  triangulation 
already  described  in  Hi>mk  Stvi>Y  Magazine  has  to 
be  done  with  great  accuracy,  otherwise  serious  errors 
creep  in.  <<•)  Fig.  3  represents  a  piece  of  a  stack  to 
be  made  "f  '.'  pieces,  tile  seam  being  at  A.  Please 
explain  the  shortest  and  best  method  of  doing  this 
without  triangulation.     F.  A.      Charleston.  S.  C. 

Ass Kaeh  section  i«  a  frustum  of  a  cine  with 
equally  inclined  linse*.  Draw  an  elevation,  A.  of  one 
section,  and  draw  a  central  section  line  oh.  This 
central  section  is  to  l>e  circular.  The  bases  will  be 
slightly  elliptic.  Draw  <  d  and  </  parallel  to  nb. 
Now  layout  the  development  of  the  right  frustum  d 
f  /.  an<l  take  olf  the  parts  c  d  ;i  and  »  ///in  the  f<  Uow- 
ing  manner  :    Add  another  llgure  like  <l  >•  e /onto  d 


the  points  of  division,  intersecting  the  diameter  of 
each  circle,  as  shown  in  J',  f ,  etc.  Draw  /'-/'. 
etc..  intersecting  ;/  <•  in  J",  i",  etc.  Set  on"'/'  <■  so  tliat 
the  length  of  the  arc  d' d  c  c"  will  lie  the  same  as 
twice  the  length  of  the  semicircle  d-3-r.  Set  off 
/  c"  so  that  the  length  of  the  arc  f  J r  e"  will  tw  the 
same  as  twice  the  length  of  the  semicircle /J*. 
Divide  the  arcs  </'  e"  and  f  t»  each  Into  as  many 
equal  |«rts  as  the  semicircles  d-.U-  and  f-S-r  were 
divided— <\  in  this  example— in  1",  g*  etc..  and 
draw  the  lines  f-l",  etc.  Make  1"-/"'  -  /'•;». 
r'-i"  -  etc.  Also  make  «f  g»  and  c"gT  each 
=  '/  etc.  Draw  a  curve  through  <f,  V.  f, 
etc.  to  if.  and  another  one  through  h',  V",  !"'. 
etc.  to  A",  as  shown.  The  figure  </  ii"  h"  h'  is  the 
required  layout.  16)  See  IIomk  Stvi»y  Magazine. 
August,  ls'.C.  Answers  to  Inquires,  No.  27W.  (c)  Sec 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  334  (a).  In  this  nam  tier. 
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C«4)  (a)  I  wiaild  like  to  know  how  to  lay  out 
Fig  1  in  four  nations,  ami  (b)  hnw  to  find  the  radius 
C  iii  Fin  2.  also  the  chord  E.  and  the  dimension  P. 

W.  B..  Pittsburg.  P«. 
Ans.— (n)  The  sides  of  this  transition  pi ece  consist 
of  t  equal  parte.  Draw  a  top  view  or  plan  A.  of  one 
of  the  four  equal  parts,  and  an  elevation  B.  of  this 
part  The  center  line  for  both  views  is  «  ') ;  and  Un- 
conjugate center  line  of  the  plan  is  b  r.  Divide  the 
quadrant  r-*  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal 
parts  ;  and  divide  the  smaller  quadrant  ed  into  the 

same  number  of 
equal  parts.  Pro- 
ject  the   point  * 
from  the  plan  into 
the  elevation  B  to 
6'.  Draw  6-*!'.  and 
rr.  B,  and  continue 
them  to  meet  in  /. 
D  r  a  w  projectors 
through  all  the 
points  of  division 
of  both  quadrants ! 
.V.5.  4-4,  etc..  A.  in- 
tersecting  be  in 
.V, etc.,  and  in- 
tersecting 6*  of  B, 
In  if.  4,  etc.  i  also 
intersecting  nc,  as 
shown.    I»raw  a 
center  line  ee,  C, 
for  the  lay-out. 
Make  <•<-,('.  -<r.  B, 
cf,  C,  =rf,  B. 


found  in  a  similar  manner.  Draw  lines  from  all 
these  point*  to/.   Make  A,  =/-!'.  B :  and  make 

/-J'.  C,  equal  to  the  distance  from  /""  to  the  first 
point  of  division  on  the  quadrant  <  <l.  The  points 
t  S"  etc..  f.  are  found  in  a  similar  manner.  Make 
„„  B,  =  a-*.  A  ;  and  with  «-?/.  B,  as  radius,  and  «.  C. 
as  center,  describe  the  arc  a.  With  «--<«.  «.  as  radius, 
and  C.  as  center,  descrilw  an  arc  cutting  area  in  <t. 
liraw  the  outline  ^-i-fl'-c  :  this  is  one-quarter  of  the 
required  lavout.  \b)  See  Home  Sti  jiy  Ma<;a/ise, 
August.  1897.  Answers  to  Inquiries  No.  'J7'.».  Your 
Fig.  "2  is  not  reproduced  here. 

#  ♦ 

(:«.->>   m»  What  is  the  name 


of  the  electrical 


Fio.  L 


1"-V",  A.  -  /•!.  B ;  and  with  l"'-t.  A,  as 
i  and  with  /,  C.  as  center  descrilie  the  arc  ;. 
el.  C.  -  el.  A.  The  |*.ints  i.  8,  etc..  C.  are 


machine  of  which  the  enclosed  is 
a  rough  sketch"  It  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  iron  wires  having  insu- 
lated copper  wire  wound  around 
them,  and  when  the  current  is 
turned  on  and  a  tin  pail  Is  hung 
over  the  Iron  wire,  a  humming 
sound  Is  heard  ;  also,  if  a  steel 
wire  nail  is  connected  to  a  heavy 
cooper    wire  which    is  placed 
around  the  bundle  of  Iron  wire, 
the  nail  will  melt  and  can  be 
stuck  together  again.    How  does 
the  machine  work?  could  bra- 
zing or  welding  be  done  with  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
small  one  ?   ib)  If  a  lighted  paper 
is  placed  in  a  tumbler,  and  the 
tumbler  Is  then  inverted   in  a 
saucer  or  water,  the   water  is 
drawn  up  Into  the  tumbler  :  why 
Is  this-    (ci  What  would  be  the 
striking  force  which  a  iWVInch. 
cube  of    Iron  would    possess  if 
•  let  go"  4  inches  trom  the  poles 
of  the  hoisting  magnet,  descriliecl 
on  page  :(17  of  the  November.  1*'.<.. 
Home  BTTPY  M AOA7.1NE.  and  Slid- 
denly  stopped  while  the  current 
was  on,  at  a  distance  of  »  inch 
from  the  poles  '  Hi)  Iftwosphcres 
as  large  as  our  earth  were  brought 
in  contact  what  would  the  urea 
of  the  contact  surfaces  Ik?" 

II.  J.  W..  l»ndon.  B.  ' 
Ass.— (ni  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  we  have  shown  the  api>ar- 
atus  mentioned  by  you.    it  is 

merelv  an   eXKriuiental  trans- 
former,   intended    to  illustrate 
some  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  alternating  currents,  and  the 
effect  of  induction.   The  ends  of 
the  OOU  of  Hue  m  ire  C  are  soldered 
to  the  terminals  n.  b.   and  an 
alternating   current  is  passed  through  this  coil. 
The  humming  sound   produced  when  a   pail  is 
place.!  upon  the  iron  core  is  due  to  the  vibration 
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caused  by  the  changing  magnetism  of  the  core. 
When  the  ends  of  the  heavy  win;  d  are  brought 
toKether,  a  very  strong  current  will  flow,  being 
indnnd  by  the  action  of  the  changing  current  in  c. 
If  a  nail  is  introduced  into  the  circuit,  the  heavy 
current  will  melt  it,  as  it«  resistance  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  copper  wire.   A  transformer  of  this 
design  is  used 
in  electric 
welding.  You 
can  make  a 
small   one  by 
winding  on  a 
1-inch  core  of 
soft  in»n  wire  a 
coil  of  No.  If. 
cotton  -co\  ereo 
wire ;    let  the 
length  be  about 
\  inches,  and 
put  on  atttut 
500  turns.  The 
secondary  may 
lie  one  or  two 
turns  of  heavy 
copper  wire, 
insulated  from 
the   core,  and 
provided  with 
clamps,  (h)  The 
oxygen  in  the 
air  which  the 

tumbler  contains  is  consumed,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  external  atmosphere  forces  water  into  the 
tumbler  to  occupy  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  oxygen,  <r)  A  cube  of  iron  of  the  dimen- 
sions given  would  not  be  attracted  at  the  distance 
named,  with  the  hoisting  magnet  in  |«>»iiion. 
(rf)  It  will  have  no  area  .  the  spheres  will  touch 
one  another  at  a  point  only. 

*% 

< :53*i >  I  R'nd  herewith  a  sketch  showing  dimen- 
sion* of  a  ventilator  for  a  steamboat.  I  do  not 
understand  how  to  lay  it  out.  Can  von  show 
me  proper  method?  K.  Q.,  I>oraln.  t». 

Ans.  -It  Is  best  to  make  such  a  ventilator  top 
of  sheet  copper.  It  can  be  made  in  halves  with 
lengthwise  seams,  but  it  Is  generally  easier  to 
make  it  in  four  jwrls  with  lengthwise  seams. 
The  seams  may  either  be  cramped  and  brazed, 
or  only  riveted.  The  patterns  for  four  such 
parts  are  obtained  by  the  following  construc- 
tion :  I»raw  the  side  elevation  nl>cd.  fJ.  of 
the  size  and  shape  wanted.  Kxtend  n  h  and  >tr 
to  meet  in  c.  Iiivide  the  curve  nd  into  a  con- 
venient number  of  parts  In  /  ;/.  It  or  more;  ma- 
kin  g  t  h  CSV  pu rts  ei  t  her  eq ua  I ,  or  t  In >sc  n ear  a  a  1  i  tt  1  e 
smaller  than  those  near  </.  Uraw  /»,  <ir,  etc. 
Intersecting  the  curve  hcm  f.i/,  etc.  llisect 
ed  in  I.  A'  h  in  j.'f>j  In  t,  etc.  |)raw  i-c  and 
rd',  C  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Make 
ri.  C  -  ri.  H.  and  draw  if.  r,  perpendicular  to 
>  i.  C.  With  a  radius  id,  /{.and  with  center  i.  r. 
dn»cril»e  the  quadrant  d-I' ;  with  a  radius  —  j  It,  It. 
and  with  the  same  center  i.  V.  describe  the  quad 
rants  etc.  to  h-V.  Draw  d-I'.  C.  and  bisect  it 
by  the  perpendicular  ion,  intersecting  the  quadrant 
'/-;'  in  n.  Itiscct  on  in  ;»,  and  draw  lp  imntllel  to 
t'-d.  intersecting  thequadraut  d-I'  in  </  and  »/'.  Make 
V  and  r" .  (',  each  i<qual  to  ijd.  and  draw  ri  and  r"  i. 
I)raw  hi'.  i\  bisect  its  distance  from  the  quadrant 
h  ?  on  the  line  i  it.  au<l  draw  a  parallel  to  d'-l  through 
the  middle  just  found,  intersecting  r-l  in  and  Ir 
and  iV  as  shown.  l>o  the  same  for  each  one  of  the 
quadrants  to  get  the  other  intersections  A.  4.  etc.  on 
r-l.  etc.    Make  td',  IS.  =  rd',  f.';  <  h",  II.  -  r  A'.  (',  etc. 


l>raw  cd'  where  convenient  for  the  development 
aiul  make  i  d',  L,  /■</'.  C.  With  a  radius  equal  to 
/-.\  I ;  and  w  ith  center  r.  I.,  describe  the  arc  I.  Make 
</'-,'.  d'-l.  I".  With  a  radius  =  i-h'.  c,  and  with 
center  /..  describe  the  arc  h'.  Make  </'/.'.  L.  = 
d'H".  II.  I*roceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  locate  the 
points  A,  4,  .5,  and  ./'.  f,  «',  L.    Make  d'd,  L.  -  d'  r,  C, 


I 

rrf' 


andd/,  /..  -rr'.r:  and  l.H-ate  the  remaining  points 
A.  <).  etc..  ami  j.  k;  etc.  in  a  similar  manner.  The  flare 
d*.  II,  is  added  by  making  d  *,  and  if'.  I..  =  d*.  II; 
and  L.  -~  the  length  or  one  quarter  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  ,  II.  By  drawing  the  curves  and 
lines  through  all  these  points  as  shown,  we  obtain  the 
layout  /,  for  the  upper  front  quarter  of  the  venti- 
lator. The  amount  of  lap  must  lie  added  where 
wanted.  The  layout  for  (hi-  throat  or  under  part  is 
found  in  a  similar  manner  by  making  ir\  (',  --  ir.  II, 
and  drawing  perpendicular  In  The  inter- 
sections /"  to  .v  ore  then  used  in  place  of  h.y  The 
points  <■'.  h"',  etc  .  are  found  by  making  what  will 
he  » /..  --  r/,  /;.  etc. 
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CONE  PULLEYS  AND  BACK  GEARING. 


Carl  G.  Barth. 


Relation  Between  the  Back  Gearing  and  the  Cone  Pulley  on  Machine 
Tools— Practical  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Continued  Fractions. 


f\F  THE  many  machine  tools  with  which 
\J  a  modern  workshop  is  equipped,  by  far 
the  greater  number  belong  to  the  class  in 
which  a  tpindU  rotates  either  the  work  or 
the  cutting  tool,  means  being  provided  for 
the  regulation  of  the  rotative  speed  of  that 
spindle,  to  suit  the  various  sizes  and  kinds 
of  work  that  the  tool  is  expected  to  do. 

The  oldest,  and  still  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon, method  provided  for  this  regulation  of 
the  rotative  speed  of  the  spindle  is  the  com- 
bination of  cone  pulley  and  back  gearing. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  greater 
number  of  such  tools,  manufactured  even  at 
this  late  day,  have  the  cone-pulley  and  back- 
gearing  arrangements  so  poorly  propor- 
tioned as  to  betray  a  widespread  lack  of 
insight  into  the  essential  requirement  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind. 

Hoping,  therefore,  to  contribute  something 
towards  a  more  general  and  better  under- 
standing of  this  itufMirtant  matter,  we  will, 
in  what  follows,  discuss  and  illustrate  the 
principles  involved  and  the  method  employed 
in  making  a  good  arrangement  of  the  com- 
bination alluded  to. 

As  an  example,  we  will  determine  the 
diameters  of  the  largest  and  smallest  steps 
on  the  cone  pulley,  and  also  the  various 
driving  gears,  for  a  lathe  to  swing  48  inches. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  number  u  of  steps 
in  the  cone  is  to  be  5,  and  that  the  cone  is  to 
be  mounted  directly  on  the  main  spindle  of 
the  lathe,  and  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  drive 
the  spindle  either  directly  or  through  one 
or  the  other  of  hro  trains  of  reducing  gears, 
thus  giving  the  spindle  a  series  of  3  n  ■-  11  X 
•")  -  15  possible  speeds. 

Now,  these  si>eeds  ought  to  be  so  arranged 


that  there  will  be  a  constant  ratio  between 
any  t  wo  consecutive  ones  ;  in  other  words,  so 
that  they  will  form  a  geometrical  *cricg;  and 
we  will  suppose  that  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  ratio  r  of  this  series  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  |. 

The  first  five,  or  n,  highest  speeds  of  the 
spindle  will  thus  be  thesame  as  the  five  speeds 
of  the  cone  itself ;  the  next  five  will  l>e  the 
same  as  those  of  the  cone,  reduced  by  the 
first  train  of  gears ;  while  the  five  lowest 
speeds  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  cone, 
reduced  by  the  second  train.  The  sixth 
highest  speed  must  thus  t)e  the  same  jis  the 
highest,  divided  by  the  reduction  ratio  (a 
number  greater  than  unity)  of  the  first  train, 
and  the  eleventh  highest  speed  must  like- 
wise be  the  same  as  the  highest,  divided 
by  the  reduction  ratio  Rt  of  the  second 
train. 

But  the  condition  is  that  the  second  highest 
speed  shall  be  equal  to  the  highest,  multiplied 
by  'i  ;  that  the  third  highest  shall  l>e  equal  to 
the  second  highest,  multiplied,  also,  by  i  ;  the 
fourth  highest  shall  be  equal  to  the  third 
highest,  multiplied,  likewise,  by  <J;  and  soon. 
It  thus  follows  that  the  third  highest  speed 
must  be  equal  to  the  highest,  multiplied  by 
3  X  i  =  {$)*  =  r*\  that  the  fourth  highest 
must  be  equal  to  the  highest,  multiplied  bv 
(i)*X  3-        =  r\  and  soon. 

The  sixth  highest  speed,  or  the  highest 
obtainable  through  the  first  train  of  gears, 
will  thus  be  equal  to  the  highest  speed 
multipled  bv 

©-  ay-- 

in  the  same  manner,  the  eleventh  highest 
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speed,  or  the  highest  obtainable  through 
the  second  train,  will  be  equal  to  the  highest 
multiplied  by 

The  reduction  ratio  of  the  first  train 
must  thus  be 

and  the  reduction  ratio  of  the  second  train 
must  be 

1  /3\» 

(S),0~W  » 

or  equal  to  the  tquare  of  the  former  ratio. 
As  general  formulas  we  write  this  : 

«i=i,  andJ2l=l-JR1« 

For  this  reason,  the  neatest  and  simplest 
way  is  to  make  the  total  reduction  of  the 
first  train  between  the  cone  pulley  and  the 


-  i. 


B  E 

A~  E      "''  O 
First  Train— A.  It,  C.  O. 
BeOOOd  Train— . I,  B.  E.  F. 

back  shaft  only,  and  to  gear  back  to  the 
spindle  by  a  pair  of  equal  wheels  ;  ami  then 
to  make  the  additional  reduction  for  the 
second  train— that  is,  the  reduction  between 
the  back  shaft  and  the  face  plate— just  equal 
to  the  former  reduction,  all  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  figure. 

Now,  (  jj)4  —  '.'y1;  but,  as  neither  of  the 
pillions  .1  and  E  can  be  made  with  so  high 
a  number  of  teeth  as  32,  we  will  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  an  approximation  to 
this  ratio. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  approximation, 
we  resort  to  the  theory  of  continued  frac- 


tions (see  Home  STCDY  Maoazine,  August. 
1899,  article  entitled  "Continued  Frac- 
tions "  ),  and  proceed  as  follows  : 

32)243(7 
2  2  4 

1  9  )  3  2  (  1 
19 

13)19(1 
13 

6)13(2 
1  2 


1)0(0 
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7 

1 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

7 

8 

15 

38 
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1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

32 

243 

The  principal  convergents  of      are.  thus, 

7  8  15  ,38 
p  p  2 '       5  * 
We  may  now  also  find  another  series  of 

convergents,  intermediate  lietween  and 

243 

82 


;  thus. 


15     38      53     91     1251    lt>7    2(6  243 


2 


12  17 


As,  in  order  to  get  the  face-plate  gear  F  as 
strong  as  possible,  its  driving  pinion  E  on 
the  back  shaft  must  have  a  low  numl>er  of 
teeth,  so  the  ratio  \\  seems  to  Ik-  the  most 
suitable  approximation  to  the  exact  ratio 
-,V.  This  ratio  would,  however,  mean  a 
face-plate  gear  of  91  teeth,  which  is  not  only 
rather  too  odd  a  number  of  teeth,  but,  if  we 
desired  to  make  this  gear  as  large  as  possible 
without  cutting  into  the  ways  of  the  bed  for 
clearance,  would  also  lead  to  an  <hU1  and 
special  pitch. 

Trying,  instead,  the  next  approximation. 
V,  we  would  then  have  to  give  pinion  E  14 
teeth  (7  being  too  low  a  number  and  14  the 
smallest  multiple),  and  the  face-plate  gear 
53  >  2,  or  100  teeth.  These  gears  could 
then  be  made  of  2\  diametral  pitch,  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  face-plate  gear  becoming, 
by  the  Brown  <x  Sharj>e  rule— 

100  ~  2      IO  .  . 
g» —  —  48  inches, 

or  just  equal  to  the  swing  of  the  lathe. 
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The  center-to-eenter  distance  between  the 

back  .-haft  ami  the  spindle  would  be 

A  (100 -^14)      0i,„  .  . 
^— — —     =  2»>i  inches, 


which  would  then  also  be  the  diameter  of 
each  of  the  equal  gears  (.'  and  (J.  These 
might  be  made  of  3  diametral  pitch,  when 
each  would  have  20j|  X  3  =  .SO  teeth.  Pin- 
ion J  would  prolmbly  have  to  \m  given 
7  X  4  --  28  teeth,  when  gear  H  would 
have  5.3  X  — 212  teeth,  their  diametral 
pitch  being  44.  It  would  probably  be  well 
to  give  them  a  somewhat  wider  fiuv,  in 
proj»ortion,  than  the  face-plate  gear  ;  this 
would  l>e  i>ennissible  on  account  of  their 
l.ieing  sup|Nirted  by  bearings  f>n  lx>th  sides. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  would  do  In'tter  by 
adopting  for  our  train  ratio  the  still  less 

exact  approximation  ~,y .     Pinion  E  would 

then  have  2  X  0  —  12  teeth,  and  the  face- 
plate gear  15X0  =  90  teeth,  of  lij-inch 
circular  pitch.  This  would  make  the  outride 
diameter  of  the  face-plate  gear 

(90  +  2>1*      ......  , 

— — -     =  4«.o<H  inches, 

ami  the  center-U>-ccnter  distance  l>ctween 
the  l>ack  shaft  and  the  spindle, 

»-'t  «>•»=*.»,  in,.lie8. 

which  would  then  also  become  the  pitch 
diameter  of  each  of  the  equal  gears  t'and  G. 

Pinion  A  would  then  have  2  X  12  --•  24 
teeth,  and  gear  By  15  X  12  =  180  teeth, 
of  { \  inch  circular  pitch.  To  avoid  making 
a  sj>ecial  cutter  for  the  gears  ('and  G,  we 
would  make  them  of  HO  teeth  ami  a  circular 
pitch  of 

and  then  cut  them  with  a  standard  cutter  of  3 
diametral  piteh,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 

circular  pitch  of   ,  or  1.047  inches ;  or,  we 

o 

might  make  them  of  83  teeth  and  a  circular 

pitch  of 

}(90-12)l|  . 

--  -    -,  ?  =-  .WXn  inch, 

83 

nitting  them  with  a  standard  cutter  of 
1  inch  circular  pitch. 

Let  us  now  see  how  much  we  would  devi- 
ate from  the  required  ratio  of  3  ln-twecn  any 
two  conm-utive  speeds,  by  adopting  either 
of  the  above  arrangements  of  reducing  trains. 
Let  r  =  ratio  we  have  obtained  in  place  of 
i  ;  then,  in  the  first  ease  we  have 


/?,  =  jJt  =  _  ,  or  x 


In  the  second  case,  we  have 

*'  =  .!-*  =2'  «"  x  =  ^,1:l  =  .611833. 

Either  of  these  values  of  r  is  very  little 
greater  than  j,  or  .0000,  the  difference  being 
immaterial. 

We  next  proceed  to  determine  the  diam- 
eter of  the  laiyest  and  of  the  smallest  step  on 
the  cone  pulley,  assuming,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  that  the  cone  on  the  countershaft  is  to 
be  the  same  as  that  on  the  lathe  itself. 

Denote  these  diameters,  with  an  allowance 
for  the  thickness  of  the  l>elt,  by  I)  and  d, 
respectively,  and  the  speed  of  the  counter- 
shaft by  -V.  We  then  get  the  highest  speed 
of  the  cone  on  the  lathe,  which  is  also  the 

highest  speed  of  the  spindle,  to  be  .V  ^,  and 

the  lowest  speed  of  this  cone,  which  is  also 
the  fifth  (or  nth  )  speed  of  the  spindle,  to 'be 


A 


The  ratio  of  the  lowest  to  the  highest 


speed  of  the  cone,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  ratio  of  the  fifth  (or  nth)  to  the 
highest  speed  of  the  spindle,  then  becomes 

.v" 


*  "  =  f --Y 


But  this  ratio  must  also  1h>  equal  to  1  = 
j-4,  or  .c*     and  thus  we  must  have, 


or 


.44rioU 


\53 


.00700. 


For  the  second  arrangement  of  the  redu- 
cing trains,  we  found,  x  =  yjyy  which,  sub- 
stituted in  above,  gives 

~1>  =  (\ir>)  ^  (lo)  = 

Suppose  we  find  that  30  inches  will  work 
in  well  for  the  actual  diameter  of  the  largest 
step,  and  that  we  make  an  allowance  for  the 
thickness  of  the  belt  of  .2  inch  :  then  D 
would  be  3(1.2  inches,  and  we  would  get 
<i  —  30.2  >  .44000  — .  I0.10i»  inches. 

Deducting  from  this  the  allowance  for  the 
belt,  the  actual  diameter  of  the  smallest  step 
would  become  10.109  —  .2  -  -  15.W9  inches, 
which  we  would  then  approximate  by  15 \ 4 
inches,  or  perhaps  by  10  inches. 

The  relation  established  above  we  may 
now  sum  up  in  a  set  of  general  formulas,  and 
also  add  a  few  more  thai  may  prove  useful  to 
those  who  like  to  work  from  formulas  : 
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Let 

r  —  ratio  of  any  sj>eed  to  its  next  higher ; 
i?,  —  ratio  of  the  first  reducing  train  ; 
/?,  —  ratio  of  the  second  reducing  train  ; 
ft   =  number  of  steps  on  the  cone  pulley  ; 
D  =  effective  diameter  of  the  largest  steps 

on  the  (tines  ; 
d  —  effective  diameter  of  the  smallest  steps 

on  the  cones ; 
y  =  speed  of  the  counter  shaft ; 
SM  —  maximum  speed  of  the  main  spindle ; 
Smtn  —  minimum  speed  of  the  main  spindle. 
Then,  we  have  found  that 


d  — » 
1>  =  T  ' 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Solving  (3)  with  resect  to  r  gives 

r=(J)~  W 
which,  substituted  in  ( 1 ),  also  gives 


Evidently,  also, 

v    -  vP 


(6) 
(7) 


and  iL-V^X^^X^, 


Substituting  herein  the  value  of  A,  as  given 
by  (o)  we  further  write, 

s-=4x(J):'=-vC)£" 

or  =  (ft) 

For  a  machine  with  one  reducing  gear 
only,  we  get, 

«-.  =  .UXrh-»1  (0) 


and 


'O1 


(10) 


When  the  cone  spindle  i8  not  at  the  same 
time  the  main  spindle  of  the  machine,  but 
im]iarts  its  motion  to  the  main  spindle 
through  a  constant  train  of  gears,  as  in  large 
lathes  and  in  all  vertical  boring  and  turning 
mills,  the  speed  given  by  formulas  (7),  (8). 
(9),  and  (10)  must,  of  course,  be  divided  by 
the  reduction  ratio  of  this  constant  train. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  the  minimum  speed  of  the 
main  spindle  table,  or  face  plate  of  a  machine, 
that  is  first  determined,  by  a  consideration 
of  the  minimum  cutting  speed  to  l>e  provided 
for,  on  the  full  $wing  of  the  machine,  and 
which  then  forms  the  basis  on  which  to 
sulisequently  determine  the  remaining  quan- 
tities and  numbers  entering  into  the  above 
given  formulas. 


ECONOMY  IN  MOTIVE  POWER. 

W.  H.  Booth. 

Direct  Veusis  Imhrect  Action— Tjie  Combined  Dynamo  and  Steam  Engine— Comparison 
of  the  Cycle  ok  Events  in  the  Steam  Engine  and  in  the  Cas  Engine. 


T  OOKINtt  back  through  experience,  how 
Jv   easy  it  is  to  be  wise  after  the  event ! 

The  writer  is  particularly  impressed 
with  the  economy  of  direct  action,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
indirect  methods  present,  as  means  to  an 
end,  problems  that  are  often  very  much 
easier  for  the  mechanician  to  solve.  I*t  us 
take,  as  an  example,  the  combined  engine 
and  dynamo — one  of  the  newest  combi- 
nations in  the  mechanical  world.  These  two 
machines — engine  and  dynamo — when  fixed 
upon  the  same  shaft,  must  necessarily  revolve 
at  the  same  sjieed.  This  implies  the  skilful 
combination  of  a  large  number  of  different, 


and  perhaps  contradictory,  elements.  It 
involves  the  winding  of  the  field  magnets 
and  of  the  armatures,  the  diameter  of  the 
armature  and  the  size  of  the  wire,  due  con- 
sideration of  the  insulation,  through  l>oth  the 
engine  and  dynamo,  a  delicate  balance  of 
parts  and  a  careful  adjustment  of  dimensions, 
so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  economy  at  a 
fixed  speed.  The  dynamo  must  not  run  too 
fast  for  the  engine  ;  yet,  without  high  sj>eed 
the  voltage  will  be  hard  to  obtain  in  the 
dynamo.  Ask  a  dynamo-builder  to  build  n 
dynamo  that  will  give  so  many  amj»eres  of 
current  at  a  given  voltage,  and  to  make  the 
machine  work  at  a  maximum  of  efficiency  ; 
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make  a  similar  request  of  a  builder  of  engines, 
giving  him  merely  the  steam  pressure,  and 
the  required  horsepower ;  and  each  man  will 
send  you  the  best  that  he  can  produce. 
Perhaps  the  dynamo  is  designed  to  run  at 
900  revolutions  per  minute,  ami  the  engine 
at  150  revolutions,  in  which  case  direct 
coupling  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  put  a  12-inch  pulley 
on  the  dynamo,  and  n  72-inch  pulley  on  the 
engine,  when  at  once  the  two  machines  are 
suited  to  each  other.  This  is  an  example  of 
indirect  method  that  involves  less  trouble  in 
design  than  the  method  of  direct  coupling. 
Possibly  each  machine  is  in  itself  fully  as 
efficient  as  the  machines  of  t  he  direct-coupled 
arrangement ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  use  of 
the  belt  has  brought  the  efficiency  below 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  machine 
been  designed  for  direct  connection,  the  loss 
due  to  belt  friction  being  the  price  paid  for 
an  easier  mechanical  system,  easier,  that  is, 
to  design.  In  this  example  we  have  intro- 
duced but  one  additional  element.  Had  the 
difference  of  speeds  been  very  great,  it  might 
have  been  found  inconvenient  to  drive  direct 
from  engine  pulley  to  dynamo  pulley,  and 
we  might  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  a 
countershaft.  This  would  have  introduced 
at  least  two  bearings  and  a  second  pair  of 
pulleys,  and  the  ultimate  velocity  of  the 
dynamo  pulley  would  have  been  secured 
without  any  serious  differences  of  pulley 
diameters  ;  but  the  loss  in  transmission  would 
have  been  increased.  Let  us,  however,  take 
more  complicated  examples.  We  hear  much 
of  the  thermodynamic  and  general  efficiency 
of  the  gas  engine,  but  this  machine  offers  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  attempts  at  securing 
the  economies  due  to  directness.  First,  let 
us  study  the  cycle  of  operations  performed 
in  generating  power  from  coal  by  means  of 
the  steam  engine  and  boiler.  Ordinarily, 
there  are  four  actions  at  work.  Coal  upon 
the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  is  merely  an 
inert  mass  of  carbon.  The  fireman's  effort  of 
mind  and  of  muscle  is  necessary  to  place  thut 
coal  in  a  position  to  change  its  form.  To  do 
this  he  puts  it  in  contact  with  other  coal  in 
process  of  combustion — we  need  not  here  ask 
how  that  other  coal  attained  the  temperature 
of  combustion.  So  placed,  the  fresh  coal  is 
heated  to  such  a  point  that  it  will  combine 
with  oxygen  when  it  burns,  and  the  heat 
that  has  been  stored  up  in  it  is  set  free.  This 
is  a  chemical  change.  The  heat  set  fre»-  by 
combustion  is  so  directed  as  to  influence  the 
water  in  the  boiler.    Much  of  the  heat  dis- 


appears —  becomes  latent  — as  the  water 
changes  to  steam.  The  "formation  of  steam 
is  a  physical  operation.  The  steam  thus 
formed  passes  to  the  engine,  and  by  its  pres- 
sure on  the  piston  causes  the  engine  to 
rotate.  By  means  of  a  governor  upon  the 
engine,  the  amount  of  steam  consumed  may 
be  regulated  so  nicely  that  the  engine  will 
preserve  a  very  regular  and  constant  speed  of 
rotation.  Even  if  the  steam  pressure  falls, 
the  engine  will  keep  its  speed  until  such  time 
as  the  admission  valves  are  admitting  the 
greatest  possible  supply.  If  the  engine  under 
this  condition  be  required  to  perform  more 
work,  it  will  be  unable  to  do  so,  but  will 
inform  us  of  the  fact  by  revolving  at  a  slower 
rate ;  and  we  may  continue  to  add  more 
and  more  load,  and  the  engine  will  continue 
to  run  more  and  more  slowly  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  stored  energy  in  the  fly- 
wheel is  unable  to  turn  the  crank  past  the 
dead  centers.  Even  with  this  load,  if  we  ask 
the  engine  to  turn  round,  it  will  obey  us  if 
we  give  it  steam  at  a  higher  pressure,  and 
we  can  continue  doing  this — adding  load  and 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  steam — until 
the  engine  breaks  down  at  its  weakest  part. 
If  we  cease  adding  fresh  coal  to  the  furnace 
of  a  boiler  'that  supplies  an  engine  with 
steam,  the  engine  will  still  run  for  a  long 
time  ;  similarly,  we  may  refuse  water  to  the 
boiler  and  the  engine  will  for  a  time  run  all 
the  better — the  steam  being  drier  and  the 
pressure  being  greater,  because  there  is  no 
feedwater  to  heat  up.  We  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  the  vistfAe  motion  of  the  engine  is 
by  no  means  dependent  either  upon  the 
supply  of  fresh  fuel  or  water,  for  we  stop 
both,  and  motion  continues.  We  shut  off 
steam,  and  motion  still  continues,  but  only 
for  a  few  revolutions,  by  virtue  of  the  energy 
in  the  flywheel.  Steam  is  necessary  to 
maintain  long  continued  movement.  We 
thus  see  that,  between  the  shoveling  of  the 
coal  and  the  entry  of  the  steam  to  the  engine, 
there  is  an  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
steam  that  drives  the  engine  may  be  sup- 
plied either  from  the  store  in  the  steam 
space,  or  from  the  stored  heat  in  the  mass  of 
hot  water  in  the  boiler,  for  the  engine 
will  run  quite  a  long  time,  even  though  we 
rake  out  the  fire  ;  and  it  will  run  a  very  long 
time  with  such  tire  as  there  is,  though  we 
add  no  more  fuel.  There  are  thus  two 
reserves  of  energy  :  the  partially  consumed 
fuel,  which  is  still  capable  of  yielding  heat  to 
convert  more  water  to  steam,  and  the  heat 
st owl  in  the  Iniiler  and  available  for  making 
steam  on  the  slightest  fall  of  pressure  in  the 
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steam  space.  These  various  stores  of  energy 
make  the  steam  engine  a  very  easy  machine 
to  run.  In  fact  it  will  work  when  almost  a 
mechanical  wreck,  and  it  is  thus  a  very  con- 
venient machine,  though  it  may  be  very 
wasteful  by  reason  of  this  very  convenience 
and  ability  to  run  to  the  last.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, its  whole  cycle  is  very  indirect,  and  of 
each  element  there  is  loss.  The  chemical 
conversion  of  the  fuel  is  inq>erfect,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  carried  on  with  a  minimum 
of  chemicals,  the  chief  excess  required  being 
air,  which  reduces  the  temperature  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  renders  more  difficult  the  physical 
change  produced  by  heat  on  water.  The 
steam,  when  made,  is  exposed  to  great  loss 
by  radiation,  and  there  are  losses  in  the 
engine  also.  The  final  result  is  poor,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  theoretical  i>ower  t>eing 
obtained.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  gas  engine, 
we  find  a  very  different  coudition  of  things. 
Like  the  steam  engine,  it  will  ran  a  few 
revolutions  by  virtue  of  the  stored  energy  in 
its  flywheel.  Cease  to  add  fuel  to  its  furtiaee, 
however,  and  it  will  not  run  a  single  revolu- 
tion at  the  same  s|>eed,  and  would  stop  in 
less  than  a  revolution  but  for  its  flywheel. 
There  is  no  time  interval  between  the  shovel- 
ing of  fuel  and  the  entry  of  steam  into  the 
cylinder.  To  continue  the  simile  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  furnace,  the  water  sijace, 
and  the  steam  spatv  of  the  boiler  and  of  the 
engine  cylinder  are  all  included  in  one  vessel, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  the 
cylinder.  Into  this  cylinder  is  put  sufficient 
fuel  to  run  the  engine  for  at  least  two 
revolutions.  This  charge  of  fuel  is  ignited, 
burned,  turned  into  "steam,"  allowed  to 
press  upon  the  piston  and  go  to  waste  in  two 
revolutions  of  the  engine.  All  this  occurs 
every  two  revolutions  in  gas  engines  that 
use  the  Otto  cycle — by  far  the  most  common 
type  now.  If  the  engine  begins  to  run  slow, 
the  governor  alters  its  position  and  gives  the 
signal  for  more  fuel  by  causing  the  gas  valve 
to  open.  A  charge  of  gas  and  air  enters  the 
cylinder  and  the  explosive  stroke  follows, 
when  the  engine  runs  more  quickly,  ami  if 
lightly  loaded  may  make  several  revolutions 
before  its  speed  falls  so  low  as  to  cause  fresh 


admission  of  gas.  But  when  fully  loaded 
the  gas  is  admitted  every  two  revolutions, 
and  in  such  quantity  as  to  turn  the  engine 
twice  around  before  a  fresh  charge  is  admitted. 
There  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second 
between  the  demand  for  fuel  and  its  supply 
and  combustion.  There  is  no  store  of  power 
or  heat  or  jiartly  burned  fuel.  What  is  the 
result  of  this?  First  comes  economy.  There 
is  little  time  for  loss  when  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  mechanical  actions  take  place 
simultaneously  in  one  vessel  ;  but  as  a  fact 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  so  high 
that  a  very  hig  loss  has  to  be  purfMwly 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  heat-conducting 
water-jacket  around  the  cylinder,  to  keep  it 
cool  enough  to  work.  By  direct  methods  we 
have  secured  more  than  double  the  thermo- 
dynamic effect,  but  at  considerable  mechan- 
ical inconvenience.  It  is  easy  to  stop  a 
steam  engine  at  such  a  point  that  it  will 
start  and  run  as  soon  as  steam  is  turned  on. 
A  gas  engine  requires  to  lie  turned  around  so 
as  to  get  a  proper  start  ;  in  small  engines  this 
is  done  by  hand  ;  in  large  ones  some  mechan- 
ical starting  device  is  used.  When  loaded 
beyond  its  maximum  power,  that  is,  until  its 
governor  asks  for  fuel  oftenerthan  every  two 
revolutions,  the  engine  begins  to  run  slow, 
ami  finally  stops.  It  cannot  make  any  effort 
to  run  at  a  slower  speed.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
supplied  with  fuel  promptly,  and  it  must  be 
loaded  to  very  near  its  full  load,  or  it  will 
fall  rapidly  in  its  economy  ;  yet  it  must  not 
be  loaded  the  least  bit  above  full  load,  or  it 
will  stop.  The  gas  engine  is  more  direct, 
more  scientific -than  the  steam  engine,  but  it 
is  more  delicate  and  much  less  convenient 
as  a  machine.  Because  it  is  more  scientific 
and  more  economical,  it  possesses  powerful 
arguments  for  existence.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  be  sure  that  as  yet  it  is  in  but  an 
imperfect  stage  of  development.  These  two 
arguments  will  doubtless  prove  great  incen- 
tives to  inventors  to  improve  the  gas  engine 
with  a  view  to  its  greater  mechanical  con- 
venience. Any  one  who  succeeds  in  securing 
a  really  genuine  advance  in  this  respect  will 
do  well  either  for  himself  or  for  whomsoever 
is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  invention. 
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The  Various  Element*  of  Thais  Resistance— Tricks  Vekscs  Rigid  Axles— Valce  of 

CoSTixiors  Brakes. 


IN  18X2  a  French  engineer,  M.  Laboriette, 
made  extensive  dynamometer  tests  at 
speeds  of  from  15  to  33  miles  an  hour,  on 
a  straight  and  level  road.  The  curve  ah, 
Fig.  5,  shows  graphically  the  relation  between 
the  speed  in  miles  per  hour  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  train.    At  anv  point, 

R  =  2.K8  -4-  .0044  .S**,  (1) 
where    R  =  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  of 
2.000  pounds  ; 
S  —  s]»eed  in  miles  per  hour. 
For  the  equation  that  is  stated  above,  the 
exjierimenter  substituted  the  following  one 
as  being  simpler  and  more  concise : 
R  -   .233  S. 
Now,  the  formulas  put  forward  by  D.  K. 
Clark  40  years  ago  were  as  follows : 

For  the  whole  train,  including  the  engine 
and  tender, 

R  =  8+^;  (2) 
and  for  the  train  alone, 


It 


6  -f 


240" 


In  the  alx>ve  cases,  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  was  used,  and,  further,  grease  was 
the  lubricant.  The  equivalent  formula  for 
oil  lubrication  has  lieen  given  in  j>ocket- 
books  as 

but  we  do  not  advise  it*  acceptance,  for, 
ulthough  for  low  speeds  it  gives  values  of  R 
smaller  than  does  formula  (2^,  yet,  when 
the  speed  mounts  up,  R  increases  rapidly 
and  exceeds  the  value  given  by  ( 2 ).  Instead 
of  altering  the  expression  containing  the 
second  power  of  .S',  it  would  have  l>een 
more  rational  to  give  a  lower  constant. 

Reducing  the  formula  (2)  to  suit  the 
short  ton,  and  taking  off  5  per  cent,  for 
internal  friction  of  the  engine,  we  have 

A'  =  U.7857  +  00400  S\ 
and  we  mav  write  this, 

R '=  (S.70  +  .005  S\     (3)  ■ 
from  which  equation  the  curve  cd  in  the 
annexed  diagram  ha*  been  plotted.    All  the 
am  i's  in  the  figure,  with  the  exception  of  «•  </, 


were  taken  from  "The  Railroad  Gazette," 
as  were  also  the  data  of  the  tests. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  IX  K. 
Clark's  formulas.  Observers  have  not  only 
noticed  that  the  performances  of  some  engines 
precluded  all  idea  of  the  above  being  true, 
but  they  have  also  felt  certain  that,  owing  to 
the  many  improvements*  made  in  the  rolling 
stock,  lubrication,  and  track,  the  resistance 
must  assuredly  be  less  than  it  had  ljeen  in 
former  years. 

About  6  years  ago,  Mr.  Angus  Sinclair  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  matter,  taking  a 
series  of  cards  from  an  engine  while  running 
the  Empire  State  Express,  the  highest  speed 
attained  being  78.0  miles  per  hour.  The 
curve  deduced  from  his  experiments,  as  com- 
puted by  "The  Engineering  News,"  is  shown 
at  »•/,  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent.  Wing  made 
for  the  internal  resistance  of  the  engine.  R 
was  found  to  be  .24  N  +  2,  but  the  curve  was 
plotted  from 

R  =  \S  +  2,  (A) 
as  lieing  more  convenient  to  apply. 

We  doubt,  by  the  way,  if  this  5  per  cent, 
was  sufficient  allowance ;  however,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  we  have  made  the  same 
allowance  in  plotting  Clark's  results. 

Some  valuable  and  extensive  experiments 
have  also  been  made  by  a  European  engi- 
neer named  Rarbier,  the  trains  tested  being 
both  special  and  ordinary  trains.  The  tests 
were  made  in  all  seasons,  so  as  to  get  results 
virtually  the  same  as  those  obtained  in  actual 
working.  All  oltservations  were  made  on 
straight  tracks  of  uniform  grades.  Thus,  all 
question  of  resistance  due  to  curves  or  to 
acceleration  was  eliminated.  The  average 
weight  of  the  train,  without  the  engine  and 
tender,  was  100  tons.  The  experimenter 
made  toofcwolwervationsat  speeds  under  30 
or  more  than  00  miles  an  hour,  to  feel  war- 
ranted in  using  them  when  constructing  the 
formula,  so  that  the  s|>eeds  actually  con- 
sidered were  from  30  to  00  miles  an  hour. 
The  question  of  gravity  did  not  give  them 
any  trouble,  as  they  had  a  self-recording 
dynamometer,  and  it   was  thus  a  simple 
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matter  to  determine  the  resistance  on  the 
level,  without  making  any  correction  for 
the  grades.  The  formula  established  was, 
R  ^  3.2  ~  .077  5?  -f  .0025  S*. 
The  constant  3.2  represents  the  practically 
constant  resistances,  such  as  the  friction  of 
the  axles,  rail  friction  (rolling),  and  flange 
friction.  It  will  be  seen  that  R  increases 
rapidly  with  S,  this  being  due  to  two  causes  : 
First,  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  cars  ;  this 
was  found  to  be  the  chief  factor  at  high  sjteeds, 
so  a  term  of  the  second  degree  had  to  be  intro- 
duced. Second,  the  effects  of  the  side  motion 
imparted  to  the  cars ;  as  the  speed  increases 
so  does  the  side  swaying,  and  the  lateral 
shocks  which  are  imparted  to  the  wheels  are 
responsible  for  some  of  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered. Barbier  regards  this  as  varying  with 
the  speed,  and  it  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
the  term  .077  S.  It  was  also  found  that, 
with  the  same  weight  hauled,  the  resistance 
fell  slightly  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars,  and  also  that  it  was  beneficial  to  have 
all  the  cars  of  the  same  cross-section  rather 
than  varying  in  this  res]***.  The  force  of 
this  argument  seems  pretty  evident ;  it  ]>oints 
out  to  us  the  waste  of  power  (through  air 
resistance)  incurred  in  freight  trains  that  are 
unskilfully  made  up,  that  is,  with  two  or 
three  box  cars,  then  one  or  two  flat  cars, 
and  so  on.  All  the  open  spaces  thus  formed 
present  the  fronts  of  the  box  cars  to  the 
wind — es{iecially  if  it  is  a  side  wind — and 
greatly  retard  progress.  Conversely,  vesti- 
buled  {lassenger  trains  will  doubtless  require 
less  pulling  than  similar  ones  with  open 
platforms. 

For  practical  use,  the  above  formula  has 
been  put  into  the  following  simple  form  : 

and  it  is  from  this  formula  that  the  curve  gh 
has  been  plotted. 

It  was  found  that  freight  trains  offered 
rather  less  resistance  than  passenger  trains. 
This  was  due  to  one  or  two  causes.  The 
journals  of  the  latter  cars  are  of  larger  diam- 
eter than  the  freight  variety,  and  therefore 
their  peripheries  travel  through  a  greater 
distance  in  a  given  number  of  revolutions. 
N"ow,  to>rk  is  made  up  of  two  factors:  force 
and  the  diMatur  through  which  it  overcomes 
the  resistance.  Assuming  the  load  per 
square  inch  of  journal  to  be  the  same  for 
each  clans  of  car,  the  total  work  done  against 
friction  will  W  greater  in  the  passenger  tyi»e. 
Also,  the  weight  is  more  condensed  in  freight 
trains;  the  majority  of  the  cars  are  lower, 
the  stowage  is  more  compact,  and  the  sur- 


face exposed  to  atmospheric  resistance  is 
proportionately  less. 

During  these  experiments,  some  light  was 
thrown  on  the  relative  values  of  rigid  and 
bogie  stock.  The  curve  ij  shows  how  the 
resistance  varied  with  the  speed  in  the  latter 
case.  The  train  was  made  up  of  seven  sleep- 
ing cars  weighing  30  tons  each.  The  formula 
corresponding  to  this  particular  case  is 

*-"+»«(t3£t)  <•> 

The  superiority  of  bogie  stock  was  not 
noticeable  at  low  Bpeeds,  as  then  the  resist- 
ance was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  journal 
friction,  and  this  was  the  same  per  ton  of 
load,  for  the  size  of  journals  compared  to 
that  of  the  wheels  was  the  same  in  both 
kinds  of  stock.  The  difference  is  seen,  in  the 
diagram,  to  increase  as  the  speed  increases. 
At  35  miles  an  hour  the  difference  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  is  2.18  pounds,  while  at  70 
miles  per  hour  it  is  4.33  pounds.  This  gain 
was  considered  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  number  of  cars  being  less,  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of  spaces 
between  them,  and  a  consequent  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  end-surface  area  expose*!  to 
the  wind.  Also,  side  motion  was  less  pro- 
nounced in  the  bogie  stock  ;  and,  without 
doubt,  lateral  swaying  militates  against  high 
speed,  by  increasing  the  resistance  due  to 
flange  friction,  etc.  Extended  ex|>eriments 
were  also  carried  out  some  years  ago,  in 
France,  with  rigid  and  bogie  stock,  which 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  was  gained  by  using  trucks. 

The  side  motion  of  cars  is  less  in  long  cars 
than  in  short ;  it  also  diminishes,  the  larger 
the  wheel  base  is  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  car.  In  six-wheeled  cars  there 
is  less  weight  at  the  ends,  for  a  given  total 
weight,  than  in  four-wheelers.  The  former 
do  not  run  so  steadily,  as  regards  side  motion, 
as  the  latter. 

The  curve  it  t  was  determined  by  the  Bald- 
win people  as  the  result  of  many  careful 
tests  carried  out  with  passenger  trains  hauled 
by  their  engines.  The  resistance  is  seen  to  be 
very  much  less  than  was  generally  assumed 
to  be  the  case.  The  results,  as  determined 
by  them  and  here  given  in  the  form  of  a 
a  curve,  undoubtedly  disarmed  much  of  the 
former  criticism  which  had  greeted  Baldwin 
and  other  American  locomotive  perform- 
ances. However,  the  Vauclain  compounds 
have  shown  pretty  well,  by  now,  what  they 
can  do,  not  merely  in  isolated  cases,  but  day 
after  day  continuously,  as  witness  the  Atlan- 
tic City  trains.    Putting  aside  all  question  of 
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facto  an«l  records,  the  quiet  anil  dis 
ate  way  in  which  Mr.  Vauclain 
his  critics  might  have  convinced  them  that 
he  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground.  A  man 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  criticism  with 
abuse  (as  only  too  often  happens)  generally 
has  a  weak  case,  or  is  saying  that  which  he 
knows  w  not.  His  outpourings  are,  in  fact, 
the  cannonading  employed  to  cover  a  retreat, 


course,  there  are  many  roads  on  which,  per- 
haps, one  very  fast  train  per  day  is  run,  where 
at  least  three  of  the  above  conditions  are 
absent ;  but,  if  there  is  to  be  any  great  amount 
of  continuous  fast  traffic  carried  on  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety,  all  these  points 
must  be  observed. 

When  considering  the  question  of  main- 
taining schedule  speeds  of  00  or  70  miles  an 


30     M      40  45 
Speed  In  Miles  Per  Hour 

Fio.  5. 


TO 


to  borrow  one  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  meta- 
phors. 

Safety  ApjAianres. — In  order  that  very  fast 
traffic  may  be  carried  on  regularly  and  with 
safety,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  those 
means  which  tend  to  prevent  accident.  Thus, 
there  should  be  an  efficient  block  system,  as 
well  as  interlocking  apparatus,  continuous 
automatic  brake?,  and  a  double  track.  Of 


hour,  or  even  greater  speeds,  we  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  distance  in  which 
the  train  can  stop  after  receiving  intimation 
of  danger.  Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  made  an  estimate  in  connection 
with  this  question,  for  various  speeds.  The 
engineer  who  conducted  the  tests  found  that 
trains  such  as  he  was  dealing  with,  when 
running  at  (JO  miles  an  hour,  could  be  stopped 
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in  900  feet ;  when  running  at  80  miles  an  hour 
in  1,000  feet,  at  U0  miles  in  2,025  feet,  and  at 
100  miles  in  2,500  feet— always  assuming  that 
the  brakes  work  all  right  and  the  full  brake 
power  ran  be  utilized.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  in  good  weather  and  with  all  conditions 
favorable,  the  track  should  at  all  times  l>e 
clear  for  a  distance  of  more  than  2,000  feet 
for  a  speed  of  00  miles  an  hour.  The  above 
engineer  also  points  out  that  when  the 
weather  is  foggy  or  the  rails  are  slip- 
pery, or  the  road  is  on  a  down  grade,  still 
more  clearance  is  necessary.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  no  enginemen 
would  be  so  reckless  as  to  maintain  these  high 
speeds  in  a  fog,  and  that  the  presence  of 
slippery  rails  would  in  itself  operate  against 
the  attainment  of  such  high  sjteeds.  Then, 
again,  the  personal  equation  enters  in— ami 
pretty  largely  too. 

The  continuous  brakes  now  used— notably 
the  Westinghouse — have  enabled  schedules 
to  be  greatly  accelerated,  especially  in  stop- 
ping trains.  In  the  old  days,  when  there  was 
only  a  brake  on  the  tender  {  assisted  or  not  by 
the  guard's  brake,  according  as  that  gentle- 
man thought  tit)  steam  had  to  be  shut  otT 
about  1*  miles  from  a  station,  the  j»articular 
distance  varying,  of  course,  with  the  speed  in 
hand.  If  the  weather  was  bad  or  the  sand 
had  given  out,  it  was  advisable  to  give  oneself 
a  larger  margin.  And,  in  foggy  weather, 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  run  cautiously  all 
the  time,  for  the  distance  at  which  one 
could  see  the  distant  or  home  signals  was 
materially  lessened. 

Nowadays,  with  the  air  brake,  enginemen 
delay  shutting  oil"  steam  till  the  very  last 
moment,  so  to  speak.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  suburban  trains  around  London, 
fitted,  as  they  are,  with  these  continuous 
brakes.  They  have  to  stop  every  mile  or  so, 
and  their  only  hoj»e  of  keeping  up  a  decent 
schedule  is  to  do  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  namely,  dash  into  the  station  at  full 
speed,  shut  olF,  ami  whip  on  the  brakes  at 
once.  Thus  the  actual  period  of  "  slowing- 
dmvn"  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(  To  U  ( 


The  writer  remembers  the  interest  evoked 
by  early  trains  in  England  thus  fitted  with 
continuous  brakes — going  back  more  than 
twenty  years.  People  on  the  platform  had 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  a  train  shut  off  in 
the  far  distance  and  gradually  roll  in,  cree|»- 
ing  into  the  end  of  the  station  rrrij  carefully — 
for  in  England  a  driver  is  fined  if  he  over- 
shoots *  platform  and  has  to  "set  back  " 
before  the  passengers  in  the  front  cars  can 
alight.  But,  after  a  while,  esjiecially  when 
the  men  had  "got  their  hands  in,"  trains 
were  to  be  seen  dashing  Itoldly  up  at  full 
speed,  not  closing  the  throttle  until  the  end 
of  the  platform  was  reached,  and  thr>i  the 
brakes  would  go  on,  and  she  would  gradually 
pull  up,  often  and  again  deceiving  onlookers, 
who  thought  she  was  going  to  "  run  by  M 
thi*  time,  for  sure. 

In  England,  on  some  lines,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  use  the  air  brake  in  running  into 
terminal  stations,  lest  it  should  give  out. 
All  the  same,  the  drivers  generally  <h>  use  it. 
They  test  it  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
home,  and  if  they  find  it  working  all  right, 
they  let  her  go.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  it  fails  them,  even  partially.  If  any- 
thing serious  happens  beforehand,  such  as 
a  coupling  bursting,  the  brakes  set  them- 
selves, as  is  well  known. 

The  effect  on  the  trainmen  of  the  possession 
of  this  brake  is  beneficial.  It  eases  the 
strain  on  them  considerably.  They  can  run 
at  high  sjieetls  on  dark  nights  or  around 
curves  with  a  degree  of  "feeling  at  ease '? 
that  they  formerly  did  not  possess.  They 
know  that,  if  anything  is  in  the  way,  or  a 
signal  is  thrown  back  on  them  suddenly, 
they  have  at  their  command  a  means  of 
stopping  quickly. 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  remarked  in  one 
of  his  lectures  not  long  ago,  Westinghouse 
will  have  a  better  claim  to  a  monument 
when  he  dies,  than  Napoleon  ever  had. 
Each  has  been  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  but,  whereas  Napoleon 
dixlrui/'d  them,  Westinghouse  is  always 
xarhiy  them. 
dud«t.) 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


Arthur  Farnsworth. 


IMkkct  Kays  of  the  Sfx  Seldom  Used — Diffused  Light — Vakiatios  of  Intensity  of 
DlRBCT  Ilumination — Best  Arrangement  of  Lights  in  a  Ptiu.ic  Hall. 


ALTHOUGH  the  theory  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  light  is  very  simple,  it  is  not 
always  that  lighting  installations  give 
the  results  expected.  In  certain  places,  the 
brightness  of  the  lights  may  be  jMirticularly 
noticeable,  ami  yet  one  may  be  unable  to 
read  with  comfort  unless  dose  beside  one  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  room,  when 
first  entered,  may  apj>ear  quite  poorly 
lighted,  yet  ordinary  print  may  be  read  in 
any  jmrt  of  it  without  difficulty. 

Unsatisfactory  illumination  is  usually  the 
result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance.  Nature 
originally  intended  our  eyes  to  be  used  w  ith 
sunlight,  and  this  is  what  we  must  strive  to 
imitate.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  distribution  of  sunlight  w  ill  enable 
us  to  secure  the  maximum  useful  effect  from 
artificial  light  for  the  least  expenditure. 

Direct  sunlight  is  hardly  ever  used  for 
interior  illumination.  Even  when  a  beam 
of  it  enters  a  room,  no  one  thinks  of  using  it 
for  reading  or  sew  ing  by.  This  is  not  became 
the  light  is  too  strong,  for,  if  necessary, 
our  eyes  could  become  accustomed  to  its 
mere  intensity  ;  it  is  because  the  contrasts 
between  light  and  shade,  black  ami  white, 
polished  and  rough  surfaces,  are  too  great. 
The  eye,  by  unconsciously  adjusting  the  size 
of  its  pupil,  adapts  itself  to  the  amount  of 
light  passing  into  it  when  looking  at  an 
object.  The  process  takes  a  little  time,  and 
necessitates  a  certain  efibrt.  If  the  intensity 
of  the  light  penetrating  the  eye  is  continually 
changing  between  wide  limits,  as  when  we 
attempt  to  work  in  direct  sunlight,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  eye  will  soon  tin*  from  the 
strain  imposed  ui>on  it. 

The  daylight  that  we  ordinarily  make  use 
of  in  our  homes  is  said  to  be  diffumd,  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  individual  rays  come 
from  all  directions.  This  is  accomplished  by 
successive  reflect  ion  from  the  innumerable 
small  surfaces  which  serve  as  reflectors,  such 
as  the  particles  of  dust  always  present  in  the 
air,  the  minute  irregularities  of  the  wall  paper 
and  of  every  surface  that  the  rooms  contain. 

Perfectly  diffused  light  would  cast  no 
shadow,  and  is  never  attained  in  practice. 
There  is  always  some  direction  from  which 
the  rays  come  more  directly,  and,  therefore, 


with  greater  intensity,  because  the  process  of 
reflection  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  light. 
As  it  is  usually  an  advantage  to  have  a  large 
volume  of  light  at  our  command,  provided  it 
is  properly  diffused,  we  must  understand  the 
law  s  governing  both  intensity  of  illumination 
and  diffusion  of  light  if  we  are  to  imitate 
the  light  of  nature. 

The  intensity  of  direct  illumination  is  said 
to  vary  directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  source, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 


Pro.  l 

from  that  source.  This  means  that,  if  we 
make  the  source  twice  as  bright,  we  shall 
secure  twice  the  illumination  at  every  jioint  ; 
while,  if  we  approach  the  source  so  that  it  is 
but  one-half  its  original  distance  from  us  we 
shall  get  four  times  the  illumination.  The 
reason  for  this  latter  am  be  understood 
by  referring  to  Fig.  I. 

•Suppose  we  take  three  pasteboard  screens, 
and  in  the  center  of  one — .1,  Fig.  1 — cut  a 
small,  square  hole  </.  and  over  it  paste  a  piece 
of  white  tissue  paper  p.  The  sen  >nd  plate,  Ji, 
w  e  perforate  with  a  small  pin,  asat  h,  and  the 
third  plate,  C|  we  leave  plain.  If,  now,  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  as  shown,  in  a  dark- 
ened rt>om,  a  powerful  gas  jet  l>cing  placed 
with  its  flat  side  close  to  the  square  hole,  we 

shall  get  an  enlarge*  I  image  of  the  latter  upon 

the  screen  C.  If  the  room  is  sufficiently 
dark,  and  the  Screens  large  enough  to  prevent 
any  light  from  reaching  ("except  that  which 
passes  through  the  pin  boh",  the  image  w  ill 
be  quite  sharp,  and  its  length  and  breadth 
can  be  easily  measured.  If,  now,  we  move  C 
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towards  B  until  it  in  just  half  the  original 
distance,  the  image  will  be  smaller,  but 
brighter  and  more  sharply  defined,  than 
before.  Upon  measuring,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  half  as  long  and  broad  as  it  was  before. 
Since  the  area  of  the  reetangle  equals  its 
length  multiplied  by  its  breadth,  the  area  of 
the  second  image  will  be  one-quarter  of  the 
first.  Now,  all  the  light  passing  through 
the  pin  hole — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  pin  hole  is  the  source  of  light  as 
far  as  screen  C  is  concerned — falls  upon  the 
screen  C  within  the  illuminated  square,  no 
matter  where  C  is  placed.  There  is  just  as 
much  light  falling  upon  the  small  image  as 
upon  the  large 

one,  and,  as  the    r  *«— 

area  of  the  for- 
mer is  but  one- 
fourth  of  the 
latter,  the  inten- 
sity of  illumi- 
nation, or  the 
amount  of  light 
falling  upon 
each  unit  of  sur- 
face,  is  four 
times  as  great. 
That  the  law  is 
true  can  also  be 
proved  by  geom- 
etry. 


The  lightest  part  of  the  room  is  directly 
beneath  t  he  center  of  one  cluster,  as  at  L,  the 
distance  to  it  being,  therefore,  12  feet.  From 
this  point  to  the  other  cluster  the  distance  is 

l/lVjUV  =  1  1,044  =  32.3  feet. 

If  we  take  as  our  unit  of  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation, in  this  and  the  succeeding  solutions, 
the  intensity  due  to  one  16-candlepower 
lamp  at  the  distance  of  1  foot,  then,  remem- 
bering that  the  intensity  varies  directly  as 
the  intensity  of  the  source,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  its  distance,  we  have,  for 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  D,  the  fol- 
lowing : 


J  ° 

 /« - — 


Flo.  2. 


As  an  exam- 
ple of  an  appli- 
cation of  this  law,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
ways  of  lighting,  say,  a  lecture  hall  where  no 
special  illumination  is  needed  in  any  one  place, 
but  a  general  distribution  is  desired,  so  that 
persons  in  the  various  |>arts  of  it  can  s^e  to  read 
with  equal  facility.  Suppose  we  are  allowed 
for  this  purpose  a  maximum  of  twelve 
16-candlepower  incandescent  lamps,  and  are 
required  to  place  them  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  for  securing  the  results  men- 
tioned. If  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is  15 
feet,  we  will  be  required  to  have  a  good 
distribution  12  feet  below  this,  or  3  feet  from 
the  floor— the  height  at  which  reading  mat- 
ter is  ordinarily  held. 

First,  suppose  we  divide  the  room  length- 
wise into  two  equal  parts,  and  place  a  cluster 
of  three  32-eandlepower  lamps  in  the  center 
of  each,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  darkest  points  will 
evidently  l>e  in  the  corners,  as  at  D.  The 
distance  from  T)  (which  is  12  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  lights)  to  the  nearest  cluster  2  is 

1   V"  ■•-  IS*  |  15*  =  \  <m  =  26.4  feet, 
and  to  cluster  /  is 
V ■'12*  -r  IS'  +  45'  =  i  2,4  W  =  49.1)  feet. 


Intensity  due  to  cluster  !=.,},=  .00241  unit. 
Intensity  due  to  cluster  e  =  «fa  =  .oos«fi  unit. 

Total  intensity  due  to  clusters  i  and  *  =  .011(17  unit. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  at  L  is 

given  below  : 

Intensity  due  to  cluster  1  =  Tf„  -  .00575  unit. 

Intensity  due  to  cluster  t  =  jf,  =  .04170  unit. 

Total  intensity  due  to  clusters ;  and  t  =  .04745  unit. 
The  intensity  at  D  will,  therefore,  be 

a!-!  =  -234  times  that  at  L,  or  the  extreme 
.04/4 

variation  with  this  arrangement  will  be  76.6 
per  cent. 

Now  place  the  light  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  lightest  part  will  be  directlv  beneath 
either  lamp  2,  3,  8,  or  9,  as  at  L,  and  the 
darkest  at  D,  in  the  corner,  as  before.  The 
distances  from  these  points  to  the  twelve 
light-1,  and  the  illumination  due  to  each,  is 
given  in  the  following  tables.  The  points  L 
and  D  are  assumed  to  be  12  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  lights. 

With  this  second  arrangement  of  the 
lights,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  illumination 

at  D  will  be  ^  =  .630  times  that  of  L,  or 
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the  extreme  variation  will  be  37  per  cent. 
Now  try  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
in  which  the  room  is  divided  into  twelve 
equal  squares,  with  a  single  light  in  the 
center  of  each.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  other  solutions,  we  find  the 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  IN  FIG.  3. 


Distance  From  I.  to  Law. 

Distance  Fhom  £>  to  Lamp. 

No.  of 
Lamp. 

Distance  in  Feet. 

No.  of 
Lamp. 

Distance  in  Feet. 

1 
f 
S 
i 

1  12' +  24*         -=  4^720 
V'12«  +  12*  ^y-im 
12            =  y  141 
yLP  +  LP        —  y'-2M 

1 

V/  02*  +4H»         -  v  2.44s 
\  12*  +  36*         =  l'  1,440 
y'  12*  +  24*         -  »/  720 

v  i2*^ri2»      -  i/aw 

s 

6 

1/12* +  24*  +  12*  =  V  K*H 
y  12*  +  24*  ~  24*  -  y  1.296 

: 

V  l2*+~i2*         "  l/2tW 
y  12*  +  24*         -  V  720 

* 

y  12*  +  12*  +  36*  =  y  1,5*4 

7 

4/ 12*  +  36*  +  12*  =  \/  1,5*4 

S 
V 
10 

I  i2*+~:W*          =  \/  1M0 
l' 12*  +  12*  t  3*2  =  »  1.5*4 
I  12*  +  24*  •  36*-  1/ 2,016 

* 
9 
10 

1  12*" +  36*  +  24*  =  V  2.(M« 

V  12*  +  3fl»  +  36'  -  V7  2.730 

V  12»  +  3lV  +4H»  =  j, '3.744 

11 

y"'  12*  +  36*  +  24*  -=  v' '2,016 
V  12*^3^+  125  =  »  1.5*4 

11 
It 

»  12*~+~60T+  24*  -  y  4.320 
y  12*  +  61* +  12'  -i/Sww  | 

TABLE  OF  ILLUMINATIONS  IN  FIG.  3. 


ll.U/MINATIO.N  AT  /.  Dl'K  TO  LAMP. 


ILLUMINATION  AT  D  DtE  TO 


No.  Of 

Lamp. 


Illumination  in  Units. 


No.  of 
Lamp. 


I 

720 
1 

2SS 
1 

111 
1 

I 

1 

1.21* 
1 

1,5*4 
1 

1,440 
1 

1.5M 
I 

2,010 


, , ,  «  .00695 


.00847 


=  .00110 


=  .00077 


=  .00063 


.00050 


%»>«  -  » 
I 

1.5*4 
Total. 


.02079 


illumination  at  D  to  be 


.0127 
.02W 


=  .427  of  that  at 


at  L,  or  the  extreme  variation  is  57.3  per  cent. 


It  is  not  claimed  that  the  arrangement  of 
Fig.  3  is  the  best  possible,  ami  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  how 
much  light  is  received  in  the  extreme  corners, 
because  they  will,  perhai*,  never  be  used. 
The  solutions,  however,  indicate  the  general 

method  of  procedure 
and  the  great  impor- 
tance  of  an  analysis 
of  this  kind  in  every 
installation  of  any 
size.  They  also  show 
that,  in  general,  it  is 
better  to  subdivide 
the  source  instead  of 
bunching  the  lights 
together;  thia  subdi- 
vision should  not, 
however,  be  carried 
too  far,  owing  to  the 
increased  expense  of 
installation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in 
England,  the  stand- 
ard lamp  is  the  8-can- 
dlepower,  instead  of 
the  Iti-candlepower, 
as  with  us. 

A  subdivision  of  the 
source  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  diffused 
light,  in  that  the  indi- 
vidual rays  are  coming 
from  several  direc- 
tions. This  condition 
assists  the  subsequent 
diffusion.  The  same 
principle  is  made  UBe 
of  when  an  arc  lamp 
is  shaded  by  a  ground- 
glass  globe,  which 
changes  the  effective 
size  of  the  source  from 
a  point  to  that  of  a 
good-sized  sphere. 

The  principle  ofdif- 
fusion  is  very  simple, 
and  needs  no  sjxHiul 
explanation.  Dull 
surfaces  are  much 
more  effective  in  dif- 
fusing light  than  are 
smooth   or  |>olished 
surfaces,  as  there  is  a 
greater  multiplicity  of 
the  minute  reflecting  areas.  Light-colorde 
surfaces  are  also  letter  than  dark  ones,  as  the 
latter   absorb  all  the  light    except  that 


Illumination  In  Units. 


1 

2.44K  " 

.00041 

1 

1,440  = 

1 

720 

.00139 

1 

2KH 

.00347 

1 

-   —  mm 

2** 

.00347 

I 

720  ~" 

.00139 

1 

1,5*4  = 

.00063 

2.010  = 

.00050 

1 

2.730. 

.00037 

1 

3,7  44  ~ 
1 

4.320  = 

.00027 

.00023 

1 

3,S«s" 

.00026 

Total. 

.0130S 
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which  is  reflected  as  the  color  of  the 
object. 

In  general,  when  laying  out  a  lighting 
installation,  success  depends  ujKingo<Kl  judg- 
ment in  applying  the  principles  we  have  been 
discussing,  to  suit  the  individual  conditions. 


We  must  recognize  how  much,  and  where, 
light  is  wanted,  and  select  a  proj>er  size  and 
kind  of  source.  In  short,  hy  mastering  the 
principles  involved,  we  can  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  lienefit  from  the  allowable  initial 
expense  of  installation. 


AIDS  TO  RAPID  CALCULATING. 


George  McC.  Rob«on,  M.  A. 


The  Area  ok  a  Cikci.k— Costkacted  Mri.Tii-i.it -atios— Contracted  Division. 


THE  ability  to  calculate  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately if?  of  the  very  greatest  imi»ortance. 
It  is  of  more  importance  for  young 
people  to  ac(|uire  facility  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  arithmetic  than  to  learn  to 
solve  very  difficult  problems.  If  a  young 
man,  on  entering  an  office,  does  not  know 
how  to  make  some  calculation  required  in 
hie  work,  one  of  the  seniors  in  the  office  will 
gladly  show  him.  If,  however,  the  young 
man  knows  how  everything  ought  to  be 
done,  but  makes  blunders  in  his  work,  or  is 
so  slow  as  to  delay  the  work  of  the  whole 
office,  he  will  receive  little  help  or  sympathy. 

Any  jierson  can  become  fairly  exjx-rt  in 
the  simple  arithmetical  operations  by  perse- 
verance ;  and  no  |ierson  should  attempt  to 
employ  contracted  methods  till  he  can  jkt- 
form  the  simple  operations  with  unerring 
accuracy.  In  using  contractions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  methods  carefully  and 
intelligently,  for  many  rules  for  contracting 
arithmetical  opcnitiona  are  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary,  and  give  grossly  inaccurate  results. 

A  quick  eye  for  combinations  of 
numbers  will  detect  many  easy  meth-  .7 
oils.    Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  .07 
the  area  of  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  .014 
147  inches.    The  ami  ^  147*  X  .7854,  .0014 
or  21,009  X  .7*54.   The  scheme  shown  .7854 
at  the   right  suggest*  the  following 
casv  wav  of  multiplying  bv  .7*54  : 
21)509 " 
.7 

15120.3     square  of  diameter  X  .7. 
1512.(53  —  1st  line  moved  one  place  to  right. 
302.52)5     1st  line  X  2,  two  places  to  right. 
30.252)5     3d  line  moved  one  place  U  >  right. 
1097 1.708(5 

A  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  effected 
by  using  the  contracted  method  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  large  numbers.    For  example, 


find  the  product  of  1,048.45478  and  47.117:150 
correct  to  four  decimal  places.  The  com- 
plete operations,  both  contracted  and  uncoii- 
traeted,  are  here  exhibited,  the  explanation 
Mug  given  Mow. 

(  Gmtnuioi. )  (  l'„c<,iifmrt.<l.  \ 

1048.45478  1048.45478 
47.117W.15  47.117305 


419.5S.I912 
7339.1*35 
KM.H455 
10.4845 
7.3.592 
.3145 
.  52 

4940O.3)i3ti~ 


4193s.  1912 
7339.1*340 

104.S4.517S 
10.4S4547S 

7.5391  swo 

.3145:5(54340 
.0)152422*390 

49400. 30: 504  797  790 


In  the  uncontractod  multiplication,  the 
only  departure  from  the  usual  rule  is  that 
the  partial  products  are  written  in  reverse 
order.  The  multiplication,  instead  of  ban- 
ning with  the  figure  at  the  right  of  the 
multiplier  begins  with  the  figure  at  the  left. 
Thus,  1,048.45478  X  40  =  4 1.93S.  191 2;  this 
gives  the  first  partiad  product,  and  fixes  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point.  The  second 
jwrtial  product .  1 ,048.45478  X  7  -  7,339. 1  S34t>, 
is  written  one  place  farther  to  the  right  than 
the  first  one.  F.ach  of  the  remaining  imrtial 
products  is  written  one  place  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  preceding  one.  Adding  the 
partial  products,  the  complete  product  is 
49,400.3(5304797790. 

In  the  contracted  form,  the  multiplication 
begins  with  1 ,048.45478  X  40  =  41.93S.1912. 
as  in  the  uncontraeted  form.  Before  taking 
the  second  partial  product,  the  last  figure,  s. 
of  the  multiplicand  is  stricken  off;  the  last 
figure,  S,  is  mentally  multiplied  by  the 
second  figure,  7,  of  the  multiplier,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  carried.  Thus, 
7  X  8     5)5;  this  is  nearer  to  fid  than  50; 
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hence,  we  have  6  to  carrv,  and  the  second 
partial  product  is  10,484,547  X  7  4-  6  = 
73,35*1,835.  Write  this  partial  product  with 
its  right-hand  figure  directly  under  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  first  i«rtial  product. 
Strike  off  the  second  figure,  7,  from  the 
multiplicand  hefore  multiplying  by  1,  the 
third  figure  of  the  multiplier,  and  take  the 
product  of  7  and  1  mentally,  to  find  how  much 
to  carry.  Since  7  is  nearer  to  10  than  to  0, 
there  is  1  to  carrv  ;  thus,  the  third  partial  pro- 
duct is  1,048,454*  X  1  +  1  =  1,048,455.  Place 
thin  partial  product  with  it*  right-hand  figure 
directly  under  the  right-hand  figures  of  the 
first  two  partial  products.  The  remaining 
partial  products  are  similarly  calculated, 
and  the  complete  product  is  found  to  be 
49.4<X).3<>36.  The  answer  found  by  the  con- 
tracted method  agrees  with  that  found  by 
the  uncontracted  method  to  four  decimal 
places,  and  the  contraction  paves  the  labor  of 
finding  seven  additional  figures  in  the  prod- 
uct, which  are  of  no  use  when  found.  If 
care  is  exercised  to  carry  the  correct  amount 
to  the  first  figure  of  each  partial  product,  the 
result  should  always  be  accurate  *to  within 
one  unit  in  the  last  place. 

Contracted  division  is  easier  than  con- 
tracted multiplication,  and  effects  at  least  an 
equal  saving  of  lal>or.  The  rule  given  in 
many  textbooks  on  arithmetic  is  inaccurate 
and  therefore  worthless.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  two  rules  are  here  given,  for  distinct 
cases. 

1.  When  the  first  digit  at  the  left  of  the 
divisor  is  less  than  the  first  digit  at  the  left 
of  the  dividend  : 

Huh'. — /.  }fultiply  or  divide  Ixjth  dividmd 
and  divisor  by  such  a  power  of  10  as  will  make 
the  numfn'T  of 'figures  in  the  integral  jxtrt  of  the 
dividend  canal  to  the  number  of  figures  required 
in  the  quotient,  and  strike  off  all  the  other  figures 
from  the  dividend. 

2.  Annex  an  many  ciphers  to,  or  strike  off  an 
many  figures  from,  the  right  of  the  dieinor  as  may 
Ire  necessaru  to  make  the  number  of  figures  in  (he 
divisor  equal  to  the  number  of  figures  required 
in  the  quotient. 

3.  Find  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  in  the 
usual  any;  before  seeking  the  second  figure,  strike 
off  one  figure  from  the  right  of  the  dirinor;  before 
seeking  the  third  figure,  strike  off  the  second  figure 
from  the  right  of  the  divisor;  and  so  on. 

4.  Place  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient 
when  the  first  figure  to  the  left  of  the  decimal 
point  in  the  divisor  is  stricken  off. 

For  example,  divide  79,658.78  by  29. "K'158. 
Multiplying  dividend  and  divisor  by  100, 


we  get     29  76. 358  7065878  2676. 384 
55152716 
2013162 
1785815 

227347 
208345 

19002 
17858 

1144 
85(3 

251 

238 

13 
12 

1 

The  first  figure  of  the  quotient  is  2  ;  after 
subtracting  twice  the  divisor  from  the  divi- 
dend, strike  off  the  8  from  the  right  of  the 
divisor.  The  second  figure  of  the  quotient  is 
6 ;  multiply  8  by  6  mentally  to  determine 
how  much  to  carry  ;  thus,  8X6  =  48,  which 
is  nearly  50  ;  hence,  there  are  5  to  carry. 
Then  297,»!35  X  6  +  5  =  1,785,810  Ta  = 
1,785,815,  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
last  remainder.  Strike  off  5  from  the  divisor 
lxfore  seeking  the  third  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient. Strike  off  3  before  seeking  the  fourth 
figure.  Before  seeking  the  fifth  figure,  the 
sixth  must  be  stricken  off  and  the  decimal 
point  placed  in  the  quotient. 

II.  When  the  first  figure  at  the  left  of  the 
divisor  is  greater  than  the  first  figure  at  the 
left  of  the  dividend: 

Rule. — 1.  Mnltijdy  or  divide  Itoth  dividend 
and  divisor  by  such  a  power  of  10  an  will  make 
the  number  of  figures  in  the  integral  part  of  the 
dividend  one  more  than  the  number  of  figures 
required  in  the  <piotient,  and  strike  off  all  the 
other  figures  from  the  dividend. 

Annex  as  many  ciphers  to,  or  strike  off  as 
many  figures  from,  the  right  of  the  divisor  as  may 
be  necssaryto  make  the  numfter  of  figures  in  the 
divisor  one  more  than  the  number  of  figures 
required  in  the  quotient. 

Rules :{ and  4  are  same  as  given  under  Case  I . 

In  counting  the  number  of  figures  in  a 
quotient  for  the  purpose  of  the  rule,  zeros  at 
the  left  are  not  counted  ;  thus,  the  number 
of  figures  in  .00037  is  2,  though  there  are  five 
decimal  places. 

For  example,  divide  4351.7258254  by  5>87,- 
248.^ 130  to  eleven  decimal  places.  Clearly, 

5100 

the  quotient  is  less  than     '     -,  or  .0001. 

» IK",".  H  H  r 

Hence,  the  required  quotient  will  have  at  least 
four  ciphers  after  the  decimal  point.  So  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  rule,  we  only  count 
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seven  figures  in  the  quotient.  Multiplying 
both  dividend  and  divisor  bv  100,000  we  get 
98724836360  43972582.54 
Retaining  eight  figure  of  l>oth  dividend 
98724836JWP  43972582.  $1  .O00044o4a>5  — 
WmW  394S9934 

4482648 
3948093 
533(155 
41)31524 
40031 
39496 
541 
494 
47 
49 


and  divisor,  the  dividend  is  43,972,582  and 
the  divisor  is  98,724,836 ;  but  here  three 
figures  have  already  been  stricken  from  the 
int«>gral  part  of  the  divisor ;  therefore,  the 
decimal  point  is  placed  in  the  quotient  fol- 
lowed by  three  zeros.  Since  98,724,83*}  is 
not  contained  in  43,972,582,  the  next  figure 
of  the  quotient  is  also  zero.  Then  6  is 
stricken  from  the  divisor,  and  so  on.  The 
answer  is  correct  to  eleven  decimal  plait*. 

At  first  sight,  the  short  method  of  division 
looks  more  formidable  than  the  contracted 
method  of  multiplication,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  leas  care  is  required  to  obtain  correct 
results  in  division  tlian  in  multiplication. 
Few  persons  realize  the  enormous  saving  of 
labor  that  may  be  effected  by  these  methods. 


A  QUESTION  IN  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Benj.  F.  La  Rue. 

The  Sihwvision  of  Section  0. 


A SUBSCRIBER  for  Home  Stioy  Maga- 
zine has  sent  in  the  following  question  : 
"In  the  Instructions  which  the  General 
Land  Office  furnishes  to  surveyors,  it  says : 
'Where  retracements  of  lines  have  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  either  testing  the 
relocation  of  a  missing  corner,  or  by  direct 
measurement  lx»tween  known  corners  inter- 
secting at  the  point  sought  to  l>e  replaced,  it 
will  almost  invariably  hap|>en  that  a  differ- 
ence of  measurement  is  develo}ied  between 
the  original  measurement  as  stated  in  the 
field  notes  and  the  new  measurement  made 
for  the  purfKMC  of  reestablishment  or  proof. 
When  these  differences  occur,  the  surveyor 
must,  in  all  cases,  reestablish  or  prove  his 
corners  at  intervals  projtortionate  to  those  given 
in  the  field  note*  of  the  original  survey.  From 
this  rule  there  can  be  no  departure,  since  it 
is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  operation 
depends  for  accuracy  and  truth.' 

"  1  would  like  you  to  illustrate  this  entire 
matter,  and  give  full  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  solving  the  proportional  problems 
arising  in  subdivision  of  sections  upon  the 
north  and  west  of  townships,  as  well  as 
section  15." 

This  being  a  matter  of  general  interest  to 
surveyors,  it  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a 
brief  article. 

In  order  to  clearly  understand  the  matter, 
it  will  In-  well  to  notice,  first,  the  manner  in 
which  the  townships  were  originally  subdi- 


vided. The  township  and  range  lines  having 
been  run,  the  corners  established  on  these 
lines  become  also  the  corners  for  the  sec- 
tions adjoining  them  on  the  north  and  west, 
that  is,  for  the  south  and  east  tiers  of  sections 
in  each  township,  but  not  for  the  north  and 
west  tiers  of  sections,  if  surveyed  previous  to 
1846.  In  the  government  surveys,  the  north 
and  south  boundaries  of  townships  are  des- 
ignated as  township  lines,  and  the  east  and 
west  iMHindaries  are  called  range  lines. 
Thus,  the  corners  established  on  the  south 
line  of  the  township,  Fig.  1,  become  corners 
for  the  adjoining  sections  31  to  36,  inclusive, 
of  this  township,  but  not  for  sections  /  to  6  of 
the  township  adjoining  on  the  south,  if  sur- 
veyed previous  to  184*3 ;  and  the  corner* 
established  on  the  east  line  of  the  township 
become  corners  for  the  adjoining  sections 
/,  12,  13,  24,  25,  and  36,  but  not  for  sections 
6,  7,  IS,  19,  30,  and  31  of  the  township  adjoin- 
ing on  the  east,  if  surveyed  previous  to  1846. 
Likewise,  the  corners  established  on  the 
north  boundary  of  this  township  belong  to 
sections  31  to  36,  inclusive,  of  the  township 
adjoining  on  the  north,  but  not  to  sections  / 
to  6  of  t  his  township,  if  surveyed  previous  to 
1846 ;  and  the  corners  established  on  the  west 
line  of  the  township  Iwlong  to  sections  /,  12, 
13,  24,  25,  and  36,  of  the  township  adjoining 
on  the  west,  but  not  to  sections  6,  7,  IS,  IS, 
30,  and  31  of  this  township,  if  surveyed 
previous  to  IS46.    In  the  later  surveys,  how- 
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ever,  the  section  and  quarter-section  corners 
on  the  township  and  range  lines  are  common 
to  the  adjoining  townships  on  both  sides  of 
those  lines. 

The  section  lines  were  run  in  the  order  of 
the  small  figures  written  at  the  corners  of  the 
sections,  in  Fig.  1.  Thus,  beginning  at 
on  the  south  boundary  of  the  township,  the 
line  1-2  is  run  north,  and  the  corner  of  sec- 
tions 25,  26,  35,  and  .96  established  ;  and  from 
this  corner  the  line  US  is  run  east  as  a  ran- 
dom  line  to  the  corner  at  3,  on  the  east  bound- 
ary, or  range  line,  setting  temporary  quarter- 
post  at  40  chains.    If  the  random  lino  does 


SI     32    33     34  35 


Flo.  1. 

not  strike  the  corner  on  the  range  line,  it  is 
corrected  back  as  a  true  line,  and  the  per- 
manent quarter-section  corner  established 
midway  between  the  section  corners  on  this 
corrected  line.  This  operation  is  continued, 
proceeding  northward,  establishing  Bection 
corners  at  the  end  of  each  interval  of  80 
chains  on  the  north  and  south  line,  and 
quarter-sections  midway  between  the  section 
corners,  until  the  line  15-16  is  established 
between  sections  12  and  /. 

In  running  the  line  16-17  north  between 
sections  1  and  2,  in  the  surveys  previous  to 
1N4«$,  the  quarter-section  corner  is  established 
at  40  chains  from  the  corner  of  sections  1,  2, 
11,  and  12,  throwing  the  excess  or  deficiency 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line ;  and 
the  section  corner  is  established  at  the  inter- 
section of  this  line  with  the  township  line, 
its  distance  from  the  section  corner  estab- 
lished on  the  township  line  being  measured 
and  noted.  In  the  later  surveys,  this  line 
is  run  north  as  a  random  line  to  an  intersec- 
tion with  the  township  line,  and  if  it  does 
not  intersect  at  the  corner,  it  is  corrected 


back  as  a  true  line  intersecting  at  the  corner  ; 
a  temporary  quarter-post  is  set  at  40  chains 
from  the  corner  of  sections  1,  2, 11,  and  iJ'on 
the  random  line,  and  the  permanent  corner 
established  in  the  corresponding  position  on 
the  corrected,  or  true  line.  When  the  north 
boundary  of  the  township  is  a  base,  or  stand- 
ard, line,  however,  the  line  between  sections 
/  and  2  is  run  north  as  a  true  line,  and  the 
closing  comer  established  at  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  base  or  standard  line, 
the  distance  from  the  closing  corner  to  the 
nearest  section  or  quarter-section  corner  on 
the  base,  or  standard,  line,  being  measured 
and  noted  as  a  connecting  line. 

This  operation  is  repeated  for  each  tier  of 
sections,  proceeding  toward  the  west.  The 
line  run  north  between  the  last  two  tiers  of 
sections  starts  at  73,  the  corner  for  sections 
SI  and  .12.  From  this  corner  it  is  run  north 
80  chains  to  74,  the  corner  for  sections  29,  30, 

31,  and  32,  from  which  corner  it  is  run  east, 
closed  on  75,  the  corner  for  sections  28,  29, 

32,  and  S3,  and  corrected  back,  then  run 
west,  and,  in  surveys  later  than  1846,  closed 
on  77,  the  corner  for  sections  SO  and  31  on 
the  range  line,  and  corrected  back,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  that  the  line  was  run 
north  between  sections  /  and  2,  and  closed 
on  the  township  line.  The  quarter-section 
corner  is  established  on  the  corrected  line  at 
a  distance  of  40  chains  west  of  the  corner  for 
sections  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  throwing  the 
excess  or  deficiency  wholly  in  that  part  of 
the  line  between  the  quarter-section  corner 
and  the  corner  on  the  township  boundary, 
the  same  as  for  the  north  tier  of  sections. 
This  process  is  continued  northward  until 
the  lines  between  sections  5  and  6,  ami  sec- 
tions 6  and  7,  are  established,  completing 
the  survey  of  the  township. 

Understanding,  now,  the  manner  in  which 
the  townships  were  subdivided,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  interpret  the  language  of  the 
Instructions  of  the  General  Land  Office  in 
regard  to  rctraccmcnts  of  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  relocation  of  a  missing 
corner.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  all  cases  the  original  corners,  when 
they  ran  be  found,  must  stand  as  the  true 
corners  they  were  intended  to  represent,  and 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  changed. 
Not  only  is  this  principle  rigidly  upheld  by 
the  courts,  but  they  also  hold  that  pro|*»r 
evidence  of  the  positions  of  such  corners  will 
hold  against  any  subsequent  surveys  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  the  surveyor's  duty  to 
find  out,  not  where  a  corner  or  line  should 
have  been,  but  trhrre  it  actually  wax.    If  all 
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local  evidences  of  the  j»osition  of  a  corner 
have  become  obliterated,  it  must  then  be 
relocated  in  as  nearly  its  original  position  as 
possible  by  measurements  of  the  lines  as 
originally  surveyed,  from  the  nearest  known 
corners  ;  or  it  may  l>e  necessary  to  employ 
such  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying a  corner  whose  position  may  Ik? 
doubtful.  Jt  is  to  such  measurements  or 
"  retracements"  of  the  originally  surveyed 
lines  that  the  above  paragraph,  quoted  from 
the  Instructions  of  the  Ueneral  Land  Office, 
relates. 

In  making  these  measurements,  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  that  they  differ 
from  the  original  measurements  given  in  the 
field  notes,  in  which  case  they  must  be  made 
pr<>|x»rtionate  to  the  original  measurements. 
Ex«vpt  in  the  north  and  west  tiers  of  sec- 
tions, a  quarter-section  corner  would  be 
relocated  on  the  section  line  m  'uhmy  between 
the  adjueent  section  corners,  whether  the 
distance  between  the  section  corners  was 
found  to  be  just  HO  chains  or  any  other  dis- 
tance, as  S.'}  chains  and  21)  links.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  would  be  at  a  distance  of 
8.'t  '*0 

'.7  -^--41  chains  and  tiO  links  from  each 

adjacent  section  mrner. 

In  the  north  tier  of  sections,  the  quarter- 
section  corners  on  the  north-and-south 
section  lines  are  at  a  distance  of  40  chains  of 
the  original  measure*  from  the  section 
corners  on  the  south  lines  of  those  sec  tions, 
as  stated  above,  so  that  the  east-and-west 
quarter-section  line  through  this  tier  of  sec- 
tions must  lie  of  a  uniform  distance  of  40 
chains,  original  measure,  from  the  section 
line  forming  the  south  boundary  of  those 
sections,  throwing  all  excess  or  deficiency  in 
the  quarter-sections  adjacent  to  the  north 
bmndary  of  the  township.  Under  the  pre- 
scribed  regulations,  these  fractional  quarter- 
sections  adjoining  the  north  line  of  the  town- 
ship are  to  l>e  divided  into  half-quarters  by 
lines  running  east  and  west  iwirallel  with, 
and  20  chains  of  the  original  measure  dis- 
tant from,  the  quarter-section  line,  thus 
throwing,  finally,  the  fractional  excess  or 
deficiency  of  each  section  in  this  tier,  due  to 
the  measurement*  of  the  north  and  south 
lines,  into  the  half  quarter-sections  adjacent 
to  the  north  township  line. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  west  tier  uf  sections,  due 

•n>  oriKinn)  inensure  is  meant  the  mcamre  actually 
laid  down  011  the  ground  t.y  the  deputy  surveyors 
who  made  the  original  survey,  as  recorded  in  the 
field  notes. 


to  measurements  of  the  east  and  west  lines, 
is  thrown  wholly  into  the  half  quarter-sec- 
tions adjoining  the  west  line  of  the  township. 
These  half  quarter-sections  adjacent  to  the 
north  and  west  boundary  lines  of  the  town- 
ship, into  which  is  thrown  the  entire  excess 
or  deficiency,  are  known  as  fractional  half 
quarter-sections.  Section  *>,  situated  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  township,  contains 
fractional  half  quarter-sections  adjoining  I  «>th 
the  north  and  the  west  lines  of  the  township, 
rendering  its  subdivision  somewhat  compli- 
cated. Where  the  original  corners  of  this 
section  are  lost,  their  relocation  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plot  of  section  6",  represented  as 
taken  from  the  field  notes  of  the  original 
survey,  ami  showing  the  manner  of  sub- 
dividing it  into  half  quarter-sections.  It  will 
lie  noticed  that  the  northeast  and  northwest 
quarter-sections  are  sulxlivided  by  the  east- 
and-west  eighth  line  eh,  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
distance  of  20  chains  from,  theeast-and-west 
quarter-section  line  J)  If,  corresjionding  to 
the  manner  of  subdividing  the  quarter-sec- 
tions in  the  north  tier  of  sections,  but  that 
the  southwest  quarter-section  is  sulxlivided 
by  the  north-and-south  eighth  line  mf, 
parallel  to,  and  a  distance  of  20  chains  from, 
the  north-and-south  quarter-section  line  It  V, 
corres|>onduig  to  the  manner  of  sulxlividing 
t  he  west  tier  of  sections.  The  southeast  quar- 
ter-section is  subdivided  in  the  regular  man- 
ner by  the  north-and-south  eighth  line  n  e, 
midway  tietween  the  station  ami  quarter- 
section  lines.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  mat- 
ter of  proportionate  distances  in  the  sub- 
division of  sections,  we  will  now  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  (stsitions  of  the  lines 
n*;  mf,  and  rh,  should  be  located  by  the 
survivor. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  positions  of  the 
government  corners  at  A,  (',  D,  E,  F,  and  <i 
are  known.  If  the  original  survey  was  made 
previous  to  1840,  and  the  section  lines  EC 
and  E(i  did  not  close  on  the  corners  on  the 
township  line  at  ( '  and  (i,  the  closing  cor- 
ners, or  corners  for  this  township,  will,  of 
course,  not  be  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing corners  on  the  township  lines,  and 
consequently  the  quarter-section  corners  set 
on  the  township  lines  at  Zf  and  II  will  not  be 
the  quarter-section  corners  for  this  section  ; 
in  this  case  the  positions  of  the  quarter-sec- 
tion corners  for  this  section  at  It  and  //  must 
be  located  by  the  surveyor  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  subdivision  of  the  section.  The 
quarter-section  corner  for  this  section  at  B 
should  be  located  on  the  township  line  at  a 
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distance  of  40  chains,  of  the  original  measure, 
from  the  intersection  of  the  section  line  EC 
with  the  township  line,  that  is,  from  the 
closing  corner  at  C.  The  distance,  by  the 
original  measure,  of  the  closing  corner  at  C 
from  the  township  corner  at  .1,  as  given  on 
the  plot,  is  40.00  f  42.40  =  82.40  chains,  am!, 
consequently,  the  quarter-section  corner  at 
R,  for  this  section,  should  be  located  at  a 
distance  from  the  closing  corner  at  C  equal  to 

*V  of  the  distance  from  the  latter  corner 
82.40 

to  the  township  corner  at  A,  as  determined 
by  measurement.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  the  surveyor  finds  that  this  distance 
actually  measures  83.43  chains,  instead  of 
82.40,  as  given  by  the  field  notes.  We  then 
have  the  proportion  82.40 : 40.00  : :  83.43  :  //  C, 
from  which  the  required  distance 

„       40.00  X  83.43  . 
R  C  =      0>>  ...       —  40.o0  chains. 

82. 40 

Likewise,  the  quarter-section  corner  at  //  for 
this  section  is  located  on  the  west  line  of  the 
township  at  a  distance  from  the  closing  cor- 
ner at  d  equal  to of  the  distance,  as 

determine*!  by  actual  measurement,  from 
this  closing  corner  to  the  township  comer  at 
.1.  If,  however,  the  section  lines  EC  and 
EC,  close  upon  the  section  corners  estab- 
lished on  the  township  lines  at  C  and  tV, 
then  the  quarter-section  corners  established 
at  R  and  H  on  those  lines  will  lie  the  quar- 
ter-section corners  for  this  section  also. 

The  quarter-section  corners  at  R,  D,  F,  and 
//  lieing  now  known,  the  corner  at  the  center 
of  the  section  o  is  located  at  the  intersection 
of  the  north -and -south  and  the  east -and-west 
quarter-section  lines,  as  run  straight  from  F 
to  R,  and  from  D  to  H.  The  corner  at  c  is 
located  on  the  section  line  E  Cut  a  distance 
of  20  chains  of  the  original  measure  from  I), 

that  is,  at  a  distance  eqiuil  to         of  the 

distance  from  D  to  C,  as  actually  measured. 
Thus,  if  the  distance  DC  is  found  to  meas- 
ure 41  chains  and  j  link,  the  distance  Dc 
will  be  given  by  the  proportion, 

40.80  :  20.00::  41.005:  Dc, 
from  which, 

D,  =*>M££'m^  20.10  ,.,«i„s,  ,Wlv. 

Likewise,  the  position  of  the  corner  at  h  is 
located  on  the  west  line  of  the  township  at  a 
distance  from  the  quarter-section  corner  at 

//,  equal  to  ^  —  of  the  distance  from  that 


corner  to  the  township  corner  at ,-!,  as  deter- 
miner! by  actual  measurement. 

The  quarter-quarter  corner  at  k  should  be 
located  on  the  quarter-section  line  F R  at 
the  proportionate  distance  from  the  corner  at 
o,  the  center  of  the  section.  For  the  origi- 
nal measure  of  the  distance  from  the  corner 
at  o  to  the  quarter-section  corner  at  R  on  the 
township  line,  a  mean  between  the  distances 
DC  and  HA,  as  given  in  the  field  notes, 
should  Ik-  taken. 

The  corner  at  m  is  located  on  the  quarter- 
section  line  at  the  proportionate  distance 
from  >>,  and,  likewise,  the  corner  at  /  is 
located  on  tjie  section  line  at  the  proportion- 
ate distance  from  F,  thus  determining  the 
position  of  the  line  /  m.    The  corner  at  t  is 


Fic.  2. 

located  on  the  section  line  midway  lietween 
A' and  and  the  corner  at  n  is  located  on 
the  quarter-section  line  midway  between  D 
and  o.  In  locating  these  corners,  the  entire 
distance  from  E  to  F,  ami  from  D  to  o,  is 
measured,  and  each  corner  located  at  one-half 
the  distance,  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  measuring  a  line  for  the  location  of  a 
corner,  either  midway  on  the  line  or  at  a 
proportionate  distance  from  one  corner,  a 
temporary  stake  should  1k>  set  on  the  line, 
when  measuring  it,  at  what  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  corner  in  case  the  measurement  is 
found  to  correspond  with  the  original 
measurement.  Then,  when  the  entire  line 
between  the  known  corners  is  measured,  this 
stake  can  be  moved  ahead  or  back,  according 
a«  the  measurement  is  found  to  overrun  or 
fall  short  of  the  original  measurement,  the 
proper  distance  to  place  it  in  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  corner.    This  obviates  measuring 
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one-half  the  distance  a  second  time,  and,  as 
the  position  of  the  corner  will  be  fixed  by 
continuous  measurement,  all  made  at  the 
same  time,  the  measurement  will  be  likely  to 
be  uniform  and  involve  comparatively  little 
error.  Thus,  in  the  exatnple  given  above  for 
locating  the  corner  at  H,  in  measuring  from 


C  to  A  a  stake  is  set  at  40  chains.  The  meas- 
urement of  the  entire  distance  CA  is  found 
to  overrun,  so  that  the  proportionate  distance 
from  C  to  B  is  40.50  chains.  Hence,  the  true 
position  of  the  corner  is  50  links  forward,  or 
toward  A,  from  the  temporary  stake  set  at 
40  chains. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

Thos.  N.  Thom»on. 


(iRKBNHOCSES  SHOULD   BE  MORE.  COMMONLY  USED— HOW  TO  BlILD  A  SMALL  LEAN-To  CON- 
SERVATORY— How  to  Determine  Proper  Size  of  Boiler,  and  Compute  Piping  Required. 


FLOWERS  are  loved  by  all— in  childhood, 
in  youth,  and  in  old  age.  We  always 
welcome  and  adore  the  beautiful  and 
fragrant  blossoms,  whether  in  the  meadow, 
on  the  street,  or  in  the  sick  chamber.  Look 
at  the  little  children  aa  they  merrily  pick  the 
buttercups  and  daisies  from  the  neighboring 
fields  or  vacant  lots  and  bring  them  home 
for  "mamma"  to  put  in  water !  The  boys 
and  girls  at  school  are,  of  course,  beyond 
the  stage  of  buttercups  and  daisies,  but  watch 
them  hunt  for  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  sweet- 
scented  honeysuckle,  the  delicately  tinted 
laurel  !  Take  notice  of  the  rising  generation 
in  its  teens  and  twenties— the  beau  with  his 
boutonniere,  the  belle  with  her  bouquet !  And 
the  benedict  is  just  as  susceptible  as  any- 
body else,  for  he  cannot  take  a  walk  on 
Sunday  without  bringing  home  some  beauti- 
ful floral  trophy  of  the  field  with  which  to 
decorate  the  table.  Yea,  even  the  close, 
shrewd,  businessman — the  man  whose  mind 
is  full  of  dollars  and  cents  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night— sometimes  gives 
way  to  the  temptation  of  the  little  florist's 
store  on  the  corner,  and  goes  in  to  order  that- 
some  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  a  few  other  pot 
plants  lie  sent  to  his  home  at  once. 

Then  there  are  the  "old  folks,"  who  have 
been  changing  physically  and  mentally  for 
sixty  years  or  more,  and  have  formed  many 
likes  ami  dislikes.  They  are,  as  we  say,  set 
in  their  ways  ;  but  their  love  of  flowers  has 
never  changed.  Nothing  apparently  pleases 
the  aged— the  most  highly  honored  and 
respected  people  of  our  nation— more  than  to 
sow  s«iils,  raise  flowers,  and  enjoy  their  pres- 
ence and  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the 
younger  generation.  Truly,  we  are  a  nation  of 
flower  lovers.  Why  should  it  l>e  otherwise? 
A  love  of  flowers  betokens  civilization.  <io 


where  you  will,  you  will  always  find  that  the 
more  refined  and  cultured  families  can  l»e 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  in  the  windows, 
gardens,  or  conservatories.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  there  is  not  enough  provision  made  for 
saving  the  beautiful  plants  that  annually  go 
to  waste  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Nearly  every  well-to-do  mechanic  in  the 
country  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  has  a  flower  patch, 
which  buds  and  blooms  all  summer  long. 
The  plants  are  carefully  nursed,  and  grow 


Fig.  l. 


more  beautiful  every  day,  until  some  blast- 
ing, bitter  wind  comes  along— betokening  the 
approach  of  winter— and  cuts  them  off  in 
their  prime.  They  never  looked  better  than 
they  did  the  day  before,  and  now  they  are 
ruined  for  ever ;  the  results  of  a  summer's 
labor  are  destroyed.  Why  this  constant  sow- 
ing of  seeds  in  the  spring,  coaxing  and  nurs- 
ing of  tender  plants  during  the  summer,  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  full-grown 
beauties  in  the  fall  every  year?  Why  are  not 
these  flowers  lifted  and  removed  to  a  place 
of  shelter,  and  kept  for  winter  decoration 
and  pleasure?   Simply  because  the  average 
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family  has  no  place  to  keep  them,  except 
in  the  living  rooms  of  the  house,  and  we  all 
know  the  objections  to  keeping  them  there. 
Doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  keep 
flowers  in  the  house,  and  we  ourselves  know 
that  they  must  In*  sprinkled  periodically  and 
watered  regularly  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
products  of  comhustion  from  oil  and  gas 
flames,  and  sulphurous  gases  from  the  stove 
or  furnace,  tend  to  kill  the  boose  plants 
during  winter.  Then,  again,  they  hecome 
infected  with  insects  and  small  vermin,  and 
require  to  he  fumigated  occasionally  ;  while 
last,  hut  not  least,  they  cannot  usually  get 
enough  sunshine,  and  so  l>ecome  almost  use- 
less for  outdoor  planting  in  the  spring. 
What  is  wanted,  then,  is  a  more  general 


day  mechanic  can  have  the  same  thing,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  rich  man  can  have 
his  isolated  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
and  no  douht  can  propagate  and  grow  what 
he  pleases,  from  mushrooms  or  forget-me- 
nots,  up  to  century  plants  or  mammoth 
palms.  He  can  have,  and  very  often  has, 
separate  greenhouses  for  different  purposes, 
such  as  carnation  and  chrysanthemum 
houses,  vineries,  palm  houses,  roseries, 
propagating  houses,  etc.,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, do  him  no  more  good  than  a  small 
general  greenhouse  does  the  family  of  the 
business  or  working  man. 

The  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  most  desira- 
ble form  of  greenhouse  is  a  simple  "lean-to" 
glass  building,  connected  to  the  house — 
something  like  that  of  which  a  floor  plan  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  However,  we  shall  not,  in 
this  article,  go  into  the  design  of  the  green- 
house itself,  hut  shall  consider  the  heating 
arrangements  for  a  greenhouse  of  this  type. 
If  the  dwelling  house  is  heated  with  stoves 
or  a  furnace  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
l>est,  simplest,  safest,  and  most  economical 
heating  system  that  can  l>e  used  is  a  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system.  Such  a  system 
is  essentially  composed  of  a  boiler,  or  water 
heater,  a  series  of  pipes,  called  a  roil,  in  the 
greenhouse,  two  pipes,  called  respectively 
the  rfoicand  the  return  pipe,  to  connect  the 
coil  to  the  boiler,  ami  an  oj>en  tank  or  other 
vessel  at  the  highest  |K>int  of  the  system, 
called  an  fjyxinWon  tttuk. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  as  it  ought 
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use  of  houses  or  apartments  especially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  horticulture  ;  and 
they  must  be  made  of  glass.  True,  there  are 
many  such  houses  dotted  all  over  this  vast 
country,  but  they  belong  to  the  wealthy,  or 
to  such  of  the  general  public  whose  business 
or  hobby  is  horticulture. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pleasures 
of  winter  floral  decorations  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy  ;  the  industrious  every - 


to  be.  A  small  cast-iron  boiler  a  is  set  in  the 
cellar  near  the  chimney.  A  flow  main  6,  of 
1  J-inch  black-iron  pipe,  is  run  from  the  top 
tapping  of  the  boiler  to  the  expansion  tank  c. 
A  coil  of  four  li-inch  pipe  runs  from  the 
tank  and  under  the  flower-pot  benches.  The 
lower  end  of  the  coil  is  continued  full  Ix^re 
around  the  back  of  the  gTeenhouse.  and  goes 
through  the  foundation  wall  into  the  cellar, 
and  then  connects  to  the  bottom  tapping  of 
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the  heater,  thus  forming  the  return  pipe  d 
for  the  system.  The  floor  pipe  and  all  the 
other  pipes  must  grade  upwards  towards  the 
tank  with  a  pitch  of  not  less  than  1  inch  in 
10  feet,  and  all  pipes  must  he  supported,  so 
that  t  hey  will  not  sag,  because  if  they  are  not 
properly  graded,  or  if  they  sag,  air  bubbles 
will  gather  in  the  pipes  and  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water.  With  the  arrangement 
shown,  all  air  bubbles  will  escape  at  the  tank. 

The  reason  why  the  tank  is  placed  on  the 
flow -pipe  line,  instead  of  on  the  return  line, 
is  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  blown  out 
of  the  system  if  the  heater  should  generate 
steam  ;  also,  to  allow  a  free  escape  of  vapor,  if 
necessary,  by  removing  the  loose  rover  of  the 
tank  (hiring  severely  cold  weather.  This 
vapor  will  condense  on  the  glass  and  freeze, 
thus  forming  a  skin  of  ice,  which  not  only 
closes  the  laps  in  the  glass,  but  also  forms  a 
medium  which  helps  the  glass  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction. 

Any  man  who  is  handy  with  tools  can 
easily  and  very  cheaply  build  a  "lean-to" 
green-house  for  himself  in  the  evenings,  and 
if  he  has  storks  and  dies  he  can  readily 
install  the  heating  system  himself. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  pipe  surface 
in  square  feet  required  to  maintain  any 
desired  temperature  in  a  greenhouse  during 
zero  weather,  the  following  table  should  be 
referred  to  : 


Temperature 

Desired 
in 

Greenhouse. 

Square  feet  of  OtttM  and  its 
K>|ufvalent  Proportioned 
to  1  Square  Fool  of  Surface 
in  HenUtiK  Pipe*. 

40° 

4.33 

MB 

fi.66  7.7 

50° 

3.07 

S.N 

4.76  5.7 

BP 

2.1 

2.1*1 

S.<B  4.33 

C5° 

IM 

2..V1 

3.22  LM 

-VP 

i.;* 

J 

2.80   !  3.44 

Temperature  of 

Water  in 
Heatiiur  Pipes. 

140° 

1*0°  200° 

About  4  or  5  square  feet  of  exposed  wall 
surface  should  be  considered  eqivalent  to  1 
square  foot  of  glass. 

To  rind  the  size  of  heater  required  to  prop- 
erly heat  a  greenhouse  having  less  than  500 
Square  feet  of  glass — that  is,  about  150  square 
feet  or  less  of  hot-water  radiation — divide 
the  radiation  by  10  to  determine  the  proper 
area  of  flue-heating  surface  in  square  feet 
which  the  boiler  should  contain;  or,  if  it 


is  a  direct-heating  surface  boiler,  divide  by 
30  or  40. 

To  find  the  grate  surface  in  square  feet, 
divide  the  manlier  of  square  feet  of  radiation 


Fig.  3. 

by  about  200 ;  in  no  case,  however,  should 
the  grate  area  be  less  than  J  of  a  square  foot. 

To  determine  the  capacity  of  the  exjiansion 
tank  above  the  pi]>e  connections,  divide  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  heating  system  by  20. 

The  pipes  should  always  be  large — never 
less  than  \\  inches*.  In  the  best  of  green- 
houses 4-inch  pipes  are  used.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  4-inch  pipes  are  usually  employed  for 
heating  a  greenhouse.  Five  of  them  in  all — 
two  flow  pi|>es  a,  a  on  top,  and  three  return 
pi|>es  b,  b  below— run  the  whole  length  of  the 
benches,  and  are  supported,  at  intervals  of 
al>out  8  or  10  feet,  by  brick  piers  »/.  They 
are  set  in  cast-iron  chairs  r  and  are  staggered 
as  shown,  so  that  the  air  in  flowing  up 
iH'tween  the  pipes  b,  h  must  touch  the  upper 
pi[>es  and  thus  become  heated. 

As  the  air  near  the  glass  is  the  coldest 
air  in  the  house,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
benches  out  from  the  wall  a  few  inches,  as 
at  g.  This  allows  the  heated  air  from  the 
pipes  to  flow  freely  up  lietween  the  plants 
and  the  glass.  If  the  benches  are  set  close 
back  to  the  wall,  the  plants  next  to  the  glass 
will  surely  freeze  during  very  cold  weather. 

To  prevent  a  down  draft  at  g,  and,  in  fact, 
to  cotiqiel  the  warm  air  to  flow  up  g  in  spite  of 
the  counteraction  of  a  cold-air  current  at  the 
glass,  the  face  plate,  or  Ixwrd/,  should  hang 
alnnit  4  or  (i  inches  below  the  bench  planks. 
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IN  choosing  a  lubricant  for  any  particular 
kind  of  work,  considerable  care  has  to  be 
exercised ;  different  conditions  necessitate 
•liirerent  qualities  in  the  oil  used.  Undoubt- 
edly, as  a  rule,  consumers  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  question  of  suitability 
in  the  oils  they  use.  The  bare  fuct  of  a 
fluid  Iteing  gretuy  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee 
that  it  is  tit  to  be  used  as  a  lubricant. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  bad  or 
unsuitable  oil  will  eventually  make  its  pres- 
enile felt  in  the  expense  sheet  of  the  concern 
using  it : 

1.  Kxtra  wear  of  parte,  necessitating  con- 
stant renewals  and  repairs. 

2.  Kxtra  coal  or  other  fuel  used  to  over- 

the  extra  friction  accompanying  the 
extra  wear. 

:\.  Extra  oil  consumed. 

In  textile  mills,  containing  many  hundreds 
of  shaft  bearings,  the  exfiense  due  to  the 
alxive  considerations  is  doubtless  very  con- 
siderable. In  very  heavy  stationary  engines 
and  also  in  large  marine  engines,  nuud>er  3 
is  more  likely  to  Ihj  the  chief  item  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  railroad  rolling  stock,  the  matter  of 
wear  is,  by  some,  usually  regarded  as  the 
heaviest  item,  but  wear  will  always  be  rather 
pronounced  with  rolling  stock  as  compared 
with  mills,  etc.,  whatever  the  lubricant, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  grit  and  sand 
picked  up  along  the  road.  The  nature  of 
the  track  itself  is  a  distinct  factor  in  the  case, 
some  roads  that  are  very  sandy  causing  much 
more  rapid  wear  of  the  various  brasses  and 
bearings  than  other  roads. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  purchaser's  careless- 
ness, or  to  his  inability  to  readily  refute  the 
drummer's  statements,  or  it  may  only  be  a 
coincidence,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  probable 
that  there  is  more  swindling  done  in  con- 
nection with  lubricating  oils  than  with  any 
other  engineering  material.  There  may  pos- 
sibly Ik;  some  inherent  attractiveness  in  the 
oil  itself  that  allures  the  swindler  to  exerci- 
sing his  arts  upon  it ;  at  any  rate,  just 
as  some  j>articular  stocks  are  great  favor- 
ites with  the  gamblers  on  'change,  so  some 


kinds  of  lubricating  oils  seem  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  oj»erations  of  the  unrighteous. 
However,  the  favorite  methods  of  these 
swindlers  have  been  pretty  well  exposed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  various  technical 
journals. 

The  purjHise  of  this  article  is  simply  to 
try  and  put  the  consumer  in  the  right  path 
for  exercising  some  check  on  the  seller,  and 
seeing  that  he  gets  an  oil  that  not  only  fulfils 
what  is  claimed  for  it  but  is  also  suitable  for 
the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

First,  however,  some  remarks  will  be 
made  on  lubricants  in  general,  mentioning 
the  various  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

Lubricants  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups : 

J.    Fluid*,  such  as  the  various  oils. 

2.  Snlitl*  under  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  tallow,  etc. 

3.  SolUU  proper,  as  plumbago,  metaline, 
etc. 

Group  1  comprises  three  classes,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  oils.  In  group  2, 
we  have  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  suet,  ami 
also  wagon  grease.  In  group  3,  are  plum- 
bago (also  known  as  graphite,  or  black  lead) 
soajwtone,  and  various  antifriction  com- 
pounds ;  in  this  class,  too,  might  also  come 
the  various  antifriction  alloys,  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  do  what  in  claimed  for 
them. 

The  animal  oil*  chiefly  used  are  lard  oil, 
neat's-foot  oil,  and  the  various  fish  oils,  as 
sperm  and  seal.  Of  less  general  use  are 
whale,  porpoise,  walrus,  and  sturgeon  oils  ; 
the  extensive  use  of  col-liver  oil,  in  medi- 
cine, is  well  known  ;  whatever  may  l>e  its 
lubricating  purjioses,  its  value  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  still  greater— jtecuniarily. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
people  have  always  con trivc I  to  make  use  of 
whatever  animal  life  was  at  their  command 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  obtaining  oil  and  grease, 
the  more  uncivilized  races  using  the  product* 
chiefly  for  cooking,  lighting,  and  anointing 
the  Ixxly.  For  such  pur|x>ses,  various  peo- 
ples have  pressed  into  their  service  such 
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things  as  ante,  beetles,  bats,  and  cockroaches; 
and  among  the  bird  tribes,  the  pheasant, 
pigeon,  peacock,  penguin,  and  ostrich ;  the 
use  of  goose  grease  also  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, it  being  considered  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  sore  throat,  etc.  Also  may  be 
mentioned  bear's  grease,  that  was  at  one  time 
largely  used  by  barbers,  the  genuine  article 
being  regarded  as  of  great  value  in  treating 
the  hair. 

The  rrgtlaMc  oil*  largely  used  for  lubrica- 
tion are  olive,  rape,  castor,  cottonseed,  lin- 
seed, and  palm  oil,  the  last  one  being  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  axle  grease. 
There  are  many  other  sources  of  vegetable 
fata,  which  seem,  however,  to  be  used  by 
the  natives  more  for  food  and  lighting  than 
for  lubrication,  possibly  because  they  have 
nothing  to  lubricate ;  in  parte  of  India  and 
China  a  kind  of  vegetable  tallow  is  obtained 
from  the  tallow  tree,  while  Africa  jKwwesses 
something  similar  in  her  "butter  tree." 
Nearly  all  tropical  countries,  in  fact,  possess 
plants  whose  nuts  and  seeds  yield  wax  and  fat. 
At  home  we  have  corn  oil,  much  used  in 
soap  making,  and  also  oil  produced  from  the 
seeds  of  the  sunflower,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  obtained  from  the  ]>eanut  and  cocoanut. 
The  last  named  is  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  South  America ;  it  is  used  in  candle 
and  soap  making,  but  out  in  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  use  it  for  food,  lighting,  and 
medicinal  purposes ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
illuminant,  as  it  makes  no  smoke. 

The  mineral  oil*  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  petroleum  wells  in  the  United  States  and 
Russia ;  they  were  formerly  distilled  from 
I»eat  and  also  from  coal  tar,  but  the  exten- 
sion of  the  petroleum  industry  has  dimin- 
ished their  imj>ortanee. 

Some  account  will  now  be  given  of  each  of 
the  above  oils  and  the  method  of  production, 
after  which  something  will  lx?  said  of  the 
proj>erties  of  lubricants  in  general  and  the 
tests  to  be  applied. 

Lard  Oil. — The  United  States  are  the  largest 
producers  of  lard  ;  the  yield  per  hog  is 
between  :i0  and  40  pounds.  The  lard  is 
extracted  by  putting  the  "leaf"  into  iron 
tanks  or  boilers  and  injecting  steam  at  70 
jHHinds  pressure  dr  more.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  lard  under  hydraulic  pressure ; 
the  lard  in  its  solid  state  is  put  in  woolen 
bags  and  then  in  wicker  baskets  and  left 
under  a  pressure  of  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,200  pounds 
I»*r  square  inch  at  a  low  temjK?rature.  The 
oil — known  as  ohiu  is  thus  expelled,  100 
pounds  of  lard  yielding  about  W  pounds  of 
the  oil.    It  is  a  very  valuable  lubricant,  but 


is  also  used  for  adulterating  purposes  ;  it  is 
said  that  the  French  adulterate  their  olive 
oil  with  it  very  extensively.  The  solid 
parts  left  in  the  press  are  used  in  soap  making. 
Cincinnati  is  a  large  producer  of  lard  oil. 

Xrai's-Fool  Oil.— This  is  prejiared  from  the 
feet  of  oxen.  The  leg  bones  are  nit  off  lit  to  IS 
inches  above  the  hocks  and  the  oil  extracted 
by  boiling,  ten  of  the  feet  yielding  alwmt  a 
quart,  of  oil.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  tissues  in  the  hoof.  It  is  limpid  at  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  32°  F.  and  is  very  useful 
for  lubricating  clocks  and  also  for  bearings 
exposed  to  the  cold. 

Whale  Oil. — The  growth  of  the  mineral-oil 
trade  and  the  substitution  of  steel  for  whale- 
bone have  caused  the  whaling  industry  to 
decline.  At  present  the  United  States  curry 
on  the  largest  trade.  The  varieties  of  whale 
hunted  are  the  Greenland  whale,  yielding 
about  120  to  130  barrels  of  blubber,  the 
Polar  whale,  giving  90  barrels,  and  the  south- 
ern, or  cape  whale,  which  produces  about 
the  same  amount.  The  blubber  is  from  10 
to  20  inches  thick  and  resembles  tough,  fat 
pork.  It  is  cut  up  in  pieces  and  the  oil 
drained  out  of  it.  The  oil  is  then  heated 
to  about  220°  F.  to  remove  part  of  the  odor 
and  also  to  assist  in  clarifying  it,  after  which 
it  is  cooled  off  and  put  up  in  barrels.  The 
sperm  whale  is  found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans ;  from  its  head  is  obtained  the  sper- 
maceti,  so  much  used  in  candle  making  ;  an 
average  yield  is  45  barrels.  The  origin  of 
this  word  spermaceti  (from  the  Latin  words 
sptTttta  and  cetas)  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
originally  thought  to  be  the  spawn  of  the 
whale. 

Porpoise  Oil.  —This  is  highly  esteemed,  as  it 
gives  a  light  without  smell ;  congeals  only  in 
intense  cold,  and  is  of  much  value  in  leather 
dressing,  besides  which,  it  also  has  good 
lubricating  properties  ;  a  full  grown  porpoise 
gives  from  400  to  450  ]x>unds  of  oil. 

&al  Oil. — Seals  are,  as  a  rule,  caught 
merely  for  their  skins,  the  carcasses  being  • 
neglected  ;  there  is  a  good  yield  of  oil  to  be 
obtained  from  them,  however,  a  mature 
seal  giving  close  to  300  pounds  of  blubber, 
from  which  20  to  25  gallons  of  oil  are 
obtained.  From  a  larger  variety  found  in  the 
Russian  fisheries,  350  pounds  of  blubber  can 
be  obtained. 

Shark  Oil. — Shark  hunting  is  carried  on 
pretty  vigorously  for  the  sake  of  the  livers, 
which  yield  a  good  supply  of  oil  said  to  be 
nearly  as  good,  medicinally,  as  cod-liver  oil, 
for  which,  in  fact,  it  is  often  substituted. 

Walnut  OH. — This  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
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as  ]»orpoise  oil.  About  20  to  30  gallons  are 
obtained  from  one  animal. 

(Mire  Oil. — The  olive  tree  is  principally 
cultivated  in  the  eastern  world,  and  seems 
to  flourish  on  dry,  sandy,  and  rocky  ground 
and  thus  enables  distric  ts  to  be  utilized  that 
would  be  valueless  for  other  products.  The 
fruit  is  first  crushed,  the  pulp  thus  formed 
being  put  into  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure 
at  a  warm  temperature.  The  presses  are, 
nearly  always,  the  old-fashioned  screw  vari- 
ety, though  where  the  people  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
hvdraulic  press,  it  is  of  course  used.  After 


getting  a  supply  of  oil — known  as  virgin  oil — 
by  simply  pressing,  the  stuff  is  well  mixed 
with  boiling  water  and  then  again  pressed 
and  more  oil  coaxed  out  of  it.  Any  oil  then 
left  in  the  fruit  husks  is  extracted  by  chemi- 
cal means.  The  best  qualities  of  olive  oil 
are  sold  as  "salad  oil,"  and  are  also  used  for 
packing  sardines  in.  Olive  oil  is  much 
adulterated  with  palm  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Rape  Oil. — This  is  very  extensively  used  for 
machinery  and  engines  ;  it  is  extracted  from 
the  rape  seed,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  known 
also  as  colza  oil. 
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TnE  Two  Principal  Methods  or  Preserving  Entomological  Specimens — Valve  of  a 
Good  Note  Book — Labeling — Classification — Systematic  Work  Necessary. 


THERE  are,  in  general  use,  two  methods 
of  preserving  entomological  specimens. 
One  is  to  pin  and  dry,  the  other  is 
to  place  in  some  preservative  liquid.  The 
method  to  be  chosen  depends  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  specimen  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  put  it.  As  a  rule, 
any  specimen  that  will  maintain  its  shaj>6 
may  be  pinned  and  dried.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  immature  forms  of  all  insects,  and 
such  adults  as  have  soft  bodies  that  shrivel 
up  while  drying,  are  usually  placed  in  alco- 
hol. Millepedes,  centipedes,  mites,  spiders, 
and  forms  allied  to  these,  are  also  preserved 
in  alcohol.  Some  small  insects,  on  account 
of  their  minute  size,  are  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  upon  glass  slips,  so  that  they  may  be 
examined  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  For 
anatomical  study,  specimens  are  always  pre- 
served in  alcohol  or  some  other  preservative 
liquid. 

The  appearance  of  a  collection  of  insects 
greatly  depends  upon  the  care  that  is  taken 
in  pinning  and  arranging  the  sjjeeimens. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  reader  has  pinned 
and  spread  a  few  insects  according  to  the 
method  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  and  now  wishes  to  know  something 
about  labeling  and  classifying  them. 

In  making  a  collection  of  insects,  it  matters 
not  how  much  care  and  pains  are  taken  in 
preparing  ami  mounting  the  spec  imens,  the 

*  Broun  in  the  Auijutt  Xumber. 


collection  will  be  of  little  real  value  unless 
each  specimen  is  properly  labeled,  with 
information  as  to  locality  where  found, 
date  of  collecting,  name  of  collector,  and 
reference  to  note  book,  if  any  biological  or 
other  facta  concerning  the  specimen  have 
been  ascertained  and  noted.  The  collector 
should  therefore  adopt  some  definite  system 
of  taking  notes  and  labeling ;  and  it  is  very 
important  that  the  system  be  a  simple  one, 
in  order  that  it  can  be  easily  carried  out. 

The  number  of  specimens  t  hat  a  collector 
of  insects  must  handle  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  give  each  specimen  a  num- 
ber referring  to  a  note  book.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  however,  to  number  those  specimens 
of  which  you  intend  to  make  a  special  study, 
by  having  a  serial  number  which  refers  to  a 
note-book  record  giving  date  of  rearing  or 
collecting,  locality  where  found,  food  plants, 
life  history,  and  any  other  facts  of  interest. 

The  labels  generally  used,  Fig.  11  («),  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  IjocaUtylaM.  This  should  be  as  expli- 
cit as  possible. 

(2)  Xumlxr  and  tint?  of  mjUure.  This  is 
not  only  very  useful  but  is  often  quite 
important,  in  various  ways.  It  indicates  at 
what  season  of  the  year  additional  S|»eeimen8 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  secured,  and  greatly 
assists  in  elaborating  tho  life  history  of  the 
species.    In  other  cases  it  assists  in  the 
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isely  allied  insects 
mbit  or  date  of 


correct  determination  of  < 
which  differ  chiefly  in 
appearenee. 

1 3 )  Xitmr  of  tfurir*  ami  gymhol  indicating 
*rx.  The  use  of  a  symbol  for  indicating 
sex  has  recently  acquired  greater  importance 
than  it  formerly  possessed,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  sexual  difference  in  the  distinc- 
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tion  of  the  species.  The  symbolic  signs  for 
male,  female,  and  worker  aire  shown  at  (ft) 
Fig.  11. 

Entomologists  who  wish  merely  to  record 
the  locality  and  date  of  capture,  make  use  of 
a  small  label  which  is  placed  on  the  pin 
below  the  specimen,  as  at  (c)  Fig.  11. 

One  of  the  prime  characteristics  of  insects 
is  that  of  segmentation.  The  word  "  insect " 
signifies  this,  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Uuertum  which  means  cut  into.  This 
feature  of  having  the  body  divided  into 
rings,  or  pegments,  by  transverse  incisions 
is  |M>ssessed  by  other  large  groups  of  animals. 
All  animals  possessing  this  characteristic  are 

classed  together  as 
the  Artfunxtdal 
branch  of  the 
animal  kingdom, 
the  term  "branch" 
bei  n  g  applied  to 
each  of  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 
This  branch  is 
again  divided  into 
four  classes,  one 
of  which,  the 
menus  having  six  feet 
comprises  the  insects. 

Asa  rule,  the  body  of  an  insect  is  composed 
of  seventeen  segments,  which  are  arranged 
in  three  regions,  namely  the  head,  thorax, 
and  the  hind  body,  or  abdomen.  The 
thorax  bean  two  pairs  of  wings,  ami  three 
pairs  of  jointed  or  segmented  legs.  Insects 
breathe  by  internal  air  tubes  opening  exter- 


nally by  spiracles.  The  growth  of  an  insect 
is  either  by  direct  development  or  by  under- 
going a  complete  metamorphosis,  namely 
from  the  larval  to  the  pupal  stage,  and  from 
the  pupal  to  the  adult  stage. 

The  class  Hexapoda  is  divided  or  classified 
into  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species. 
The  study  of  the  classification  of  insects  is 
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called  Stjrtnnatie  Entomology.  As  regards 
existing  forms,  this  class  is  divided  into 
sixteen  orders : 


1.  Thysanura, 

2.  Ephemerida, 

3.  Odonata, 

4.  Plecoptera, 

5.  Platyptera, 
<>.  Permaptera, 

7.  Orthoptera, 

8.  Thysanoptera, 


9.  Hemiptcra, 

10.  Coleoptera, 

11.  Neuroptera, 

12.  Mecoptera, 

13.  Trichoptera, 

14.  Lepidoptera, 

15.  Diptera, 

16.  Hymenoptera. 


1.  Tht/mnura:  Bri*tJrtaHs,SpringtaiU,  Fi*h- 
mnthn,  Etc. — The  members  of  this  order  are 
very  primitive  forms  ;  they  are  all  wingless, 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  They  are 
mostly  small  insects,  and  usually  live  in 
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damp  places  under  stones,  though  the  bristle- 
tails,  Fig.  12  («),  prefer  warm,  dry  places. 

2.  Ephemerida :  A/«v- FUr*. — These  insects 
have  delicate  membranous  wings,  with 
a  fine  network  of  veins  :  the  front  wings 
are  large  and  the  hind  wings  quite  small. 
The  mouth  parts  are  rudimentary.  The 
abdomen  is  long,  soft,  and  terminated  by 
two    or    three    many-jointed,  thread-like 
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ap(>endages.  A  May-fly  is  shown  at  (fc),  Fig. 
12.  This  may  be  found  during  the  warm  eve- 
nings of  late  spring  or  early  summer  flying 
around  electric  and  other  bright  lights. 

3.  Odtmata  :  Dragon- Flie*. — The  dragon- 
flies,  Fig.  13,  have  large  heads;  the  eyes  in 
the  typical  forms  are  enormous,  while  the 
antenna'  are  minute.  The  thorax  is  large 
and  round,  the  abdomen  is  very  long  and 
cylindrical,  ending  in  a  pair  of  claspers  in 
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the  male.  The  wings  are  large  and  densely 
net-veined,  the  hinder  pair  being  often  a 
little  larger  than  the  front  pair. 

4.  Jlrroptrra:  Stow -Flit*.—  This  order  in- 
cludes the  single  family  stone-flies,  see  Fig. 
14  la  ).  They  have  four  membranous  wings 
with  many  or  comparatively  few  cross-veins  ; 
the  hind  wings  are  much  larger  than  the 
front  wings,  and  are  folded  in  plaits,  and  lie 
upon  the  abdomen  when  at  rest.  The  mouth 
parts  are  of  the  biting  type  of  structure,  but 
are  frequently  j>oorly  developed. 

5.  Ftatgpbm  :  \Vhitt  Auto,  Book  Mil.*.— 
The  members  of  this  order  are  social  insects  ; 
only  the  ''kings"  and  "queens"  arc  winged. 
These  have  four  long,  narrow  wings,  similar 
in  form  ami  structure,  which,  when  at  rest, 
lie  flat  across  the  l>ack  ;  see  Fig.  14  (h). 

*>.  Ih  rmnfttt  rn :  En niigB.— The  front  wings 
of  the  earwig,  Fig.  14  (<•),  are  small  and 
leatben- ;  the  hind  ones  look  like  a  fan  when 
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opened,  and  the  characteristic  feature  is  a 
pair  of  forceps-like  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  body,  best  developed  in  the  male.  They 
are  nocturnal  in  habits,  hiding  during  the 
day  in  any  available  recess. 

7.  Orthnptera :  (jnwhnppert,  Uricblx,  Ooch- 
rtxichf*. — Some  of  the  best  known  insects 
belong  to  this  order.    They  are  characterized 


by  having  the  fore  wings  straight,  and  usually 
narrow  and  parchment-like,  thickly  veined, 
and  overlapping  at  tips  when  closed  ;  the 
hind  wings  are  large,  and  fold  longitudinally, 
like  a  fan,  Fig.  15. 

An  insect  of  this  order  has  a  lengthened 
body,  large  head,  and  its  mouth  parts  are 
formed  for  biting.  The  legs  are  strong,  and 
fashioned  either  for  grasping,  running,  climb- 
ing, jumping,  or  burrowing. 

8.  Thijmnopttm  :  Thrip*. — To  this  order 
belong  the  minute  insects  commonly  known 
as  thrips.  Fig.  10(a).  They  feet!  on  plants — 
puncturing  and  killing  the  leaves — or  on 
other  plant-feeding  species  of  their  own  class. 
They  have  narrow  wings,  beautifully  fringed, 
which  are  crossed  on  the  back  when  at  rest. 

9.  Ilnniptera :  Hug*,  Lies,  Aphid*. — The 
members  of  this  order  are  divided  into  two 
suborders : 

The  lldtroptera,  or  half-winged  bugs,  Fig. 
16  (6),  have  the  first  pair  of  wings  thickened 
at  the  base,  with  thin  membranous  extremi- 
ties which  overlap  at  the  back.  The  wings 
cross  flatly  over  the  back  when  at  rest. 

The  Homoptcrn  have  all  four  wings  of  a 
uniform  membranous  thickness  throughout ; 
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these  usually  slope,  roof-like,  at  the  sides  of 
the  body,  when  at  rest.  The  mouth  jiarts  are 
beak-like,  rising  from  the  hind  |«irt  of  the 
lower  side  of  the  head.  Fig.  1(5  (c). 

This  order  includes  many  well  known  pests, 
among  them  the  true  bugs,  the  lice,  the 
aphid*,  ami  the  wale  insect*.  Some  series 
have  the  power  of  emitting,  when  disturbed 
or  alarmed,  a  foul-smelling  o<lor.  To  this 
order  also  belong  some  well  known  aquatic 
insects,  such  as  the  "water  boatmen," 
"  water  scorpions,"  "giant  water  bugs,"  etc. 

10.  ( \>b»pU  r<t :  Hath*.—  The  ease  with 
which  the  insects  of  this  order  are  obtained 
and  preserved  make  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  to  the  amateur  entomologist.  The 
beetles.  Fig.  17  (« ),  or  shield-winged  insects, 
are,  perhaps,  of  all  insects,  the  l>est  known. 
They  differ  from  other  insects  in  the  nature 
of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  usually  thick, 
horny,  veinless  wing  covers  called  tfgtru, 
which  meet  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back, 
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and  beneath  which  there  is  a  single  pair  of 
membranous  wings.  The  mouth  parts  are 
well  developed  and  formed  for  biting. 

Coleoptera  may  be  found  in  all  climates  and 
in  all  localities.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
highest  northern  latitudes  and  in  the  tropics. 
The  early  spring  is  the  l>est  time  for  collect- 
ing them,  as  then  many  species  fly  about, 
especially  towards  evening.  On  favorable 
days  the  number  of  specimens  and  species 
that  can  thus  be  found  is  astonishingly  great, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  the 
collector  can  advantageously  use  a  butterfly 
net.  The  flying  beetles  generally  alight 
on  the  tops  of  fences,  where  they  can  be 
easily  seen  and  secured. 

Many  species  of  beetles  may  be  found  by 
digging  in  the  ground  at  the  bases  of  large 
trees,  under  old  logs  and  stumps,  also  by 
turning  over  stones,  and  under  the  loose 
bark  of  certain  dead  or  dying  trees,  such  as 
pines,  maple,  beech,  shellbark  hickory,  etc. 
Meadows  and  low  herbs  invite  the  use  of  the 
sweeping  net.  Branches  of  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  worked  successfully  by  beating  them 
into  an  umbrella,  but  the  success  of  this 
method  depends  greatly  on  the  particular 
kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  its  condition  and 
situation,  and  largely  upon  the  season.  Pine 
and  young  oak  trees,  at  the  edges  of  woods, 
are  generally  very  productive. 

11.  NturojMrra :  Dub*™*,  Aphi*  Lion*,  and 
Ant  Lion*. — The  menders  of  this  order,  see 
Fig.  17  (l>),  have  four  membranous  wings  fur- 
nished with  numerous  veins,  and  usually 
with  many  cross-veins.  The  head  is  not  pro- 
longed into  a  beak.  The  mouths  parts  are 
formed  for  biting. 

12.  Mrroptera  :  Scorpion  Flit*.— The  four 
wings  of  the  insects  belonging  to  this  order, 
Fig.  18  (a),  are  long,  narrow,  nearly  equal  in 
size,  and  membranous  with  numerous  veins. 
The  mouth  parts  are  the  most  striking 
characteristic  ;  they  are  prolonged  in  a 
rostrum  or  l>eak,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the 
biting  mouth  parts.  The  abdomen  of  the 
male  is  constricted  near  its  posterior  end,  and 
terminates  in  long,  clasping  organs,  from 
which  these  insects  obtain  the  common 
name  "  scorpion  flies." 

13.  Trirhopf,ra  :  Caddi*  FH,*.—Thv  caddis 
flies  or  moth-like  insects,  Fig.  18  (b),  which 
belong  to  this  order  are  commonly  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  streams,  |M»n<ls,  and  lakes, 
and  are  often  attracted  to  lights  at  night. 
They  have  four  membranous  wings,  furnished 
with  numerous  longitudinal  veins,  but  with 
only  a  few  cross-veins,  and  are  more  or  less 
densely  covered  with  hairs.    When  not  in 


use  they  are  folded  in  an  almost  vertical  posi- 
tion against  the  sides  of  the  hotly. 

The  larvre  of  these  insects  live  in  silken 
cases  at  the  bottom  of  quiet  pools  ;  the  cases 
are  covered  with  bits  of  sticks  or  grains  of 
sand  and  are  usually  cylindrical  in  shai*?. 
The  larva  drags  it*  case  over  the  bottom  of  the 
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stream,  or  climbs  up  or  down  water  plants, 
and  feeds  on  decaying  leaves  and  small  insects. 

14.  Ispidojitera :  Buttrrfiir*  and  Moth*. — 
The  members  of  this  order  are  characterized 
by  having  four  membranous  wings,  Fig.  19. 
The  fore  wings  are  the  larger,  and  are 
triangular  in  general  outline,  while  the  hind 
wings  are  more  or  less  rounded.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  wings  are  concealed  beneath  a 
covering  of  minute  colored  scales.  The 
membrane  itself  is  not  colored,  the  colors  of 
the  wing  being  due  to  the  various  hues  of 
the  scales.  These  are  arranged  in  regular 
rows  and  lap  over  one  another  like  shingle* 
on  a  roof.  They  are  modified  hair,  and  are 
of  various  shapes.  The  two  sexes  are  often 
different  on  the  up|»er  surface,  but  are  more 
nearly  alike  beneath. 

The  abdomen  is  either  oval,  slender,  or 
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nearly  conical,  and  is  covered  with  fine  scales 
and  hair. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  head  arc  the 
mouth  parts.  These  consist,  first,  of  a  three- 
jointed  pair  of  palpi,  which  are  densely  cov- 
cred  with  hair-like  scales,  and  which  pro- 
ject outward  and  often  curve  upward  more 
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or  less  closely  to  the  front  of  the  heath 
Between  the  palpi,  ami  attached  to  the  head 
near  the  base  of  them,  is  the  tongue.  This 
is  a  long,  tapering,  horny  tube,  especially 
adapted  for  sucking  nectar  from  flowers. 
When  at  rest,  the  tongue  is  coiled  backward 
between  the  palpi,  like  a  watch  spring. 

Butterflies  are  day  fliers ;  they  rejoice  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  few  being  seen  on  the 
wing  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  with  a  cold 
wind.  When  at  rest,  they  fold  their  wings 
together  above  the  back  in  a  vertical  position. 
The  antenna?  are  thread-like  with  a  club  at 
the  tip. 

Most  of  the  moths  fly  by  night,  and  are 
frequently  attracted  to  lights.  When  at  rest, 
the  wings  are  either  folded  together  above  the 
back,  are  spread  horizontally,  or  are  folded, 
roof-like,  on  the  abdomen.  The  antenna;  of 
moths  are  of  various  forms,  usually  thread- 
like or  feather-like. 

15.  Diptera:  Flies,  MoMjuitoes—  This  is  the 
only  order,  Fig.  20  (a),  which  has  two  wings, 
the  hind  pair  being  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
small,  slender  filaments,  clubbed  at  tip,  and 
are  called  ItaUtre*,  or  balancers.  The  wings 
are  thin,  membranous,  and  usually  either 
naked  or  covered  with  very  minute  hair. 
The  mouth  parts  are  formed  for  sucking,  and 
sometimes  also  for  piercing.  The  larva?  are 
commonly  called   maggots.    Most  Diptera 


frequent  flowers,  and  may  be  collected  with 
a  sweeping  net  without  much  difficulty. 

16.  Hyuu-noptera :  Brts,  \Va*p>,  A)ri*,  Suu- 
Flie*,  Etc.— These  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing four  membranous  wings  with  compara- 
tively few  veins ;  the  hind  pair  are  the 
smaller,  Fig.  20  (6).    Some  of  the  insects  of 
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this  order  are  highly  specialized,  and  their 
mouth  parts  are  fitted  both  for  biting  and 
sucking.  The  abdomen  in  the  females  is 
usually  furnished  with  a  sting,  piercer,  or 
saw. 

The  wings  on  each  side  are  held  together 
by  a  row  of  hooks  on  the  frpnt  margin  of  the 
hind  wing.  These  hooks  fasten  to  a  fold  in 
the  hind  margin  of  the  front  wing,  so  that 
the  two  wings  present  a  continuous  surface. 

The  insects  of  this  order  are  chiefly  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  and  many  of  them 
abound  wherever  flowers  bloom. 
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The  Plate  Holder—  Loading— Foci-sing— Expobire— Developing,  Washing,  and  Drying. 


part  II.* 


BEFORE  loading  our  plate  holder,  we  will 
observe  its  construction.  This  should 
be  done  in  broad  daylight  and  every 
feature  of  the  holder  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  making  use  of  it.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  box,  or  frame,  with  a 
chamber  for  the  plate,  and  a  slide  to  cover  or 
uncover  it  at  the  proper  time.  The  slide  is 
withdrawn  before  making  an  exposure,  and 
this  operation,  when  carelessly  done,  is  the 
cause  of  many  a  fogged  plate.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  clear  when  the  construction 
of  t  he  holder  is  understood.  The  slide  passes 
through  a  slit  in  the  frame,  which  slit,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  slide,  is  closed  by  a  thin 

•  Part  I  Appeared  in  the  July  Sumber. 


sheet  spring.  If  the  slide  is  not  drawn  out 
straight,  but  leaves  the  holder  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  the  spring  is  held  open,  light  is 
admitted,  and  the  plate  spoiled.  There  is 
evidently  a  similar  chance  of  fogging  the 
plate  when  replacing  the  slide,  after  exjxisure. 
Plate  holders  are  commonly  made  "double," 
that  is,  to  hold  two  plates.  There  is  in  every 
plate  holder  a  device  for  holding  the  plate 
secure  in  its  chamber  ;  but  as  there  are  sev- 
eral different  devices,  and  we  do  not  know 
which  one  your  holder  uses,  you  must  find 
out  for  yourself  how  it  works  ;  it  is  always 
very  simple. 
The  slides  are  generally  marked  or  colored 
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to  distinguish  the  back  from  the  front  ;  the 
hack  is  usually  black,  the  front  colored.  It 
is  also  very  necessary  to  number  the  sidt.'s  of 
the  plate  holder.  Aftera  holder  has  onee 
been  used,  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  open  it 


Pn.  L 

outside  of  the  dark  room.  It  may  or  may 
not  Ik-  loaded,  hut,  as  with  a  gun.  it  is  not 
wi>-i'  to  look  into  it  to  And  out  its  condi- 
tion. 

As  we  are  probably  impatient  to  try  our 
camera,  we  will  proceed  to  load  the  holder. 
Having  lighted  the  red  lamp,  and  shut  and 
locked  the  closet  door,  we  will  open  a  box  of 
plates.  Plate  boxes  are  usually  made  of 
three  parts,  or  covers,  each 
outer  cover  fitting  tightly  over 
the  next  inner  one.  A  sheet  of 
jmper  covers  the  opening  on 
the  back.  By  running  the 
thumb  nail  or  the  blade  of  a 
pocket  knife  along  the  crease, 
the  top  is  loosened,  when  the 
two  outer  covers  can  be 
removed.  The  plates  them- 
selves are  wrapped  in  black 
paper  ;  when  this  is  folded  back 
tin-  plates  are  seen.  They  n\t- 
pear  white  under  the  red  light, 
although  they  are  really  a  green- 
ish yellow.  They  are  packed 
in  pairs,  with  the  sensitized  sur- 
faces laid  together,  to  protect 
them  from  abrasion.  The  sen- 
sitized surface  can  Ik*  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  its 
dull  appearance;  this  surface 
should  never  be  touched  with 

the    fingers.     It    is   a   I 

plan  to  brush  or  blow  off"  any  dust  that 
may  l>e on  the  plate  or  in  the  holder.  If  a 
brush  is  used,  it  should  Ik-  a  very  soft  one — 
Camel's  hair  or  sable — so  that  the  surface 
will  not  be  Scratched,  if  you  have  no  brush, 
blow  on  the  plate  from  the  side;  not  from 
directly  over  it.  as  any  moisture  from  the 
mouth  will  spot  the  negative.  The  plate 
should  1m-  placed  in  the  holder  dull  ride  <>«t, 


and  the  slides  should  have  their  colored  sides 
outward.  Both  sides  lieing  loaded,  we  make 
sure  that  the  plate  box  and  plate  holder  are 
both  tightly  dosed,  blow  out  the  red  light, 
and,  taking  up  our  camera,  trijiod,  and 
holder,  start  out  for  our  first  experience. 

Now,  if  the  amateur  will  but  keep  cool,  ami 
take  time  to  think  and  follow  directions,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  his  first  negative  will 
yield  satisfactory  results.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  in  his  enthusiasm  he  "forgets 
things,"  and  then  his  first  attempt  is  a  flat 
failure;  though,  to  lx*  sure,  if  the  negative, 
on  development,  rcvealsa  few  light  and  dark 
|>arts,  he  is  usually  elated  at  his  progress  in 
the  art. 

In  this  venture,  we  will  not  attempt  a  i>or- 
trait,  as  that  is  about  as  difficult  an  under- 
taking as  could  l»e  found.  Neither  will  we 
attempt  to  get  a  "shot  "  at  the  family  cat, 
but  select,  for  practice,  some  inanimate, 
motionless  object. 

Suppose  we  try  the  lilac  bush  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Screwing  together  the  camera  box  and 
tripod  in  such  a  way  that  one  leg  of  the 
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tripod  extends  directly  forward  and  the 
other  two  sidewise,  as  in  Fig.  2,  we  open  the 
shutter,  cover  the  head  with  a  black  cloth, 
and  look  on  the  ground  glass.  Many  begin- 
ners try  to  look  through  tfa-  camera,  and  arc 
completely  mystified  because  they  don't  see 
anything.  The  image  is  to  be  found  <m  the 
ground  glam,  in  all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the 
object   producing  it.    The  first  thing  we 
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notice  is  that  everything  is  upside  down, 
and  that  all  objects  at  the  right  in  the  view- 
are  at  the  left  in  the  image,  and  vice  versa. 
The  reason  for.  this  is  explained  in  Homk 
Sn'nv  Maoazink,  Fehruary,  1*51*7,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Photography." 

After  Uvoming  accustomed  to  this  new- 
order  of  things,  we  may  distinguish  our 
lilac  bush,  hut  it  is  all  "blurry,"  in  other 
words,  "  out  of  focus."  To  focus,  we  merely 
increase  or  diminish  the  distance  Intween 
the  lens  and  the  ground  glass  until  the 
image  appears  sharp.  When  this  is  done, 
we  may  find  that  the  image  is  too  large  or 
too  small.  In  the  former  ease,  we  move  the 
camera  lwick  a  few  feet  and  focus  again.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  move  it  forward.  We 
will  exjKwe  our  first  plate  with  the  full 
owning  or  largest  "diaphragm"  of  the 
lens.  The  bush  is  in  the  shade,  but,  as  our 
lens  is  quite,  rapid,  we  will  set  our  shutter  to 
give  an  exjHisure  of  one  second.  Making 
sure  that  the  shutter  is  closed,  we  place  the 
holder  in  position,  with  slide  No.  1  towards 
the  lens,  withdraw  the  slide,  and  release  the 
shutter.  The  exposure  being  over,  we  replace 
the  slide  with  the  black  side  towards  the 
h  as.  and  remove  the  plate  holder  from  the 
camera.  We  can  now  tell,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  holder,  that  plate  No.  1  has  been 
exposed.  Forgetting  to  reverse  the  slide 
will  surely  lead  to  double  exj>osures  on  the 
same  plate  ;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
memory.  We  never  knew  a  photographer 
who  had  not,  atone  time  or  another,  made 
a  double  cx|>osure  through  omitting  to 
reverse  the  slide. 

As  good  judgment  regarding  the  time  of 
exposure,  is  only  gained  by  exi>erienee,  we 
w  ill  try  the  lilac  hush  again,  but  this  time  w  e 
will  use  a  diaphragm  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  former.  We  must  rememlwr,  however, 
that  the  areas  of  circles  vary  as  the  Hptnrr* 
of  their  diameter  ;  thus,  it  will  be  seen  the 
area  i"  circle  ( \  )»  X  .7S54  =  . MKW  sq.  in.  ; 
area  l"eirdu  -(  \  )'  X  -7K54  -  .(H!X)875  si,,  in. ; 
and,  therefore,  our  second  diaphragm  will 
admit  but  one-quarter  as  much  light  as 
the  first,  and  we  must  expose  the  plate  four 
times  as  long  to  get  the  same  result.  In 
order  to  vary  the  result  we  will  allow  an 
exposure  of  six  seconds.  This  done,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  development  of  the  image. 

On  our  return  to  the  dark  room,  we  first 
prepare  the  fixing  bath,  which  is  merely  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  "  hypo," 
as  it  is  generally  called,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  ounce  of  hypo  to  4  ounces  of  water.  Profes- 
sional photographer*  usually  keep  a  solution 


on  hand,  but  we  have  found  it  satisfactory 
to  dissolve  it  as  needed. 

In  this  case,  having  jsmred  8  ounces  of 
water  into  the  hyjxi  tray,  we  add  two  ounces 
of  hypo,  which  is  soon  dissolved.  Washing 
our  hands  carefully,  we  mix  the  developer 
as  follows  :  pyro  solution,  2  drams  ;  soda 
solution,  4  ounces  ;  this  we  put  in  the  4  ounce 
graduate. 

A  won!  here  about  cleanliness.  We  have 
spoken  of  washing  the  hands  after  handling 
the  hypo.  This  is  very  necessary,  as  the 
presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  hyj>o  in 
the  developing  liquid  will  spoil  the  negative. 
No  vessel  that  has  contained  hypo  should 
ever  be  used  for  anything  else  connected 
with  photography.  Washing  the  fingers 
frequently  is  a  good  habit  to  get  into  when 
in  the  dark  room.  We  now  mix  the  bromide 
of  ammonia  solution  :  1  ounce  of  bromide  to 
5  ounces  of  water.  This  we  put  in  a  bottle 
and  place  in  a  handy  position  ;  what  it  is  for 
will  lx»  explainer!  shortly.  We  then  light 
the  red  lamp,  take  the  plate  holder,  and  shut 
and  lock  the  door.  Removing  plate  No.  1 
from  the  holder,  we  place  it  in  the  developing 
tray,.rf/m  *ide  tip,  and  pour  the  developer  over 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quickly  cover  the 
plate.  To  do  this  skilfully  requires  a  little 
practice  :  Take  the  tray  containing  the  plate 
in  the  left  hand,  the  graduate  containing  the 
pyro  in  the  right  ;  tip  the  tray  downwards — 
away  from  you — slightly,  and  quickly  i>our 
on  the  developer,  In-ginning  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plate  and  giving  the  tray  a  slight 
scoop  upwards,  so  causing  the  develoj>er  to 
run  up  the  plate  and  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face at  practically  the  same  instant.  If  any 
part  of  the  plate  is  missed  during  the  instant 
of  pouring,  it  will  show  an  unsightly  mark. 
The  tray  must  now  be  rocked  slightly, 
in  order  that  the  develojn-r  may  act  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate.  No 
change  is  visible  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
soon  the  image  begins  to  appear  in  black  and 
white.  All  that  was  light  in  the  view  is 
dark  on  the  negative,  and  vice  versa.  On 
continuing  the  development,  the  surface  of 
the  negative  gradually  darkens,  but  on 
examining  it  by  transmitted  light,  that  is,  by 
holding  it  la-tween  the  eye  and  the  lamp, 
the  image  is  very  distinctly  seen.  When  to 
stop  development  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, but  the  ability  to  judge  the  proper 
moment  comes  only  with  ex|H-rience.  The 
writer  continues  development  until  the 
dark  parts  of  the  negative  are  opaque  to  the 
red  light,  and  small  details  are  readily 
apparent.    As  soon  as  the  plate  is  develop!, 
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we  rinse  it  in  the  dish  of  water  and  place  it 
in  the  hypo  to  fix,  and,  as  this  is  our  first 
negative,  we  will  watch  the  process  carefully, 
by  the  ml  light.  When  placed  in  the  hypo, 
the  plate  was  almost  opaque  and  the  back  of 
it  was  white.  Soon,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  ;  the  white  begins  to  disappear,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  an  examination  of  the  back 
will  show  that  the  opaque  whiteness  has 
entirely  disappeared.  At  this  moment  fixa- 
tion is  but  half  complete,  however,  and  the 
plate  must  be  left  in  the  hypo  twice  as  long, 
before  it  can  be  said  to  he  fixed. 

It  must  now  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  cold 
water,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  superfluous 
hypo.  If  this  is  not  thoroughly  done,  the 
negative  will  gradually  turn  yellow  and  fade. 
Professional  photographers  have  a  washing 
box,  provided  with  running  water,  which 
washes  the  plates  very  rapidly.  As  the 
process  can  be  carried  on  in  daylight,  the 
amateur  can  probably  find  a  place  where  he 
can  wash  the  plate  in  running  water  for  15 
or  20  minutes.  Otherwise  the  negative  must 
be  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  the  supply 
being  renewed  every  few  minutes  for  about 
an  hour.  The  negative  is  then  removed  and 
placed  on  the  drying  rack. 

We  are  now  ready  for  plate  No.  2.  After 
I»ouring  the  develo|x>r  from  the  pyre  >  tray  back 
into  the  graduate,  the  second  plate  may  be 
placed  in  the  tray,  and  covered  with  the  same 
solution.  The  image  does  not  appear  as 
rapidly  on  this  plate  as  on  the  former  ;  this 
is  because  we  are  using  old  developer,  which 
is  not  as  strong  and  does  not  act  as  quickly 
as  when  it  is  fresh.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  contrast  is  greater.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  this  plate  is  a  trifle  overexposed.  If 
it  had  been  nerioutly  overexposed,  it  would 
have  develoj>ed  very  rapidly,  but  with  very 
little  contrast.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
have  quickly  added  a  few  drops  of  bromide 
of  ammonia,  rocking  the  tray  in  order  to 
effect  an  even  distribution.  This  solution 
acts  as  a  "  restrainer,"  and  retards  develop- 
ment. If  the  plate  had  been  badly  under- 
txpoted,  it  would  have  developed  very  slowly, 
and  would  have  been  hardly  worth  bothering 
with,  but  might  have  been  improved  by  add- 
ing more  of  the  soda  solution  to  the  developer. 

As  soon  as  the  second  plate  is  developed, 
it  is  rinsed  and  placed  in  the  hypo,  fixed, 
and  washed  as  before. 

In*  photography,  the  development  of  the 
image  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  opera- 
tion, and  the  amateur  who  pays  a  profes- 
sional to  do  his  developing  is  losing  a  great 
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deal  of  valuable  experience,  and  will  never 
be  able  to  place  much  dependence  on  his 
own  ability  ;  for  it  is  in  the  dark  room  that 
we  discover  our  mistakes,  and  learn  how  to 
correct  them.  We  do  not  advise  any  one 
to  take  up  photography  unless  he  intends  to 
do  his  own  developing. 

On  comparing  the  two  negatives  produced, 
we  shall  find  that  the  second  is  much  sharjK-r 
than  the  first,  and  that  objects  in  the 
extreme  foreground  and  background  are 
more  clearly  defined.  We  learn  by  this 
result  that  the  smaller  the  diaphragm  used, 
the  Bharper  the  focus ;  and  whenever  we 
wish  to  photograph  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  camera,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  small  diaphragm,  ami  to  give  a  long 
exposure.  But  when  we  wish  to  bring  out 
one  object  in  sharp  contrast  with  its  sur- 
roundings, a  larger  diaphragm  is  necessary. 

The  dishes  used  in  developing  should 
always  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  next  development.  The 


Fig.  3. 

drying  of  the  negatives  will  take  from  two  to 
ten  hours,  depending  uj>on  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  anxiety  of  the  amateur 
to  make  his  first  print  often  leads  him  to 
hurry  the  drying  of  the  negative,  but  the 
result  is  generally  disastrous.  It  will  not  do 
to  heat  it,  as  the  film  will  soften,  and  the 
tlark  parts  contract,  until  all  proportion  is 
destroyed  and  objects  become  unrecognizable. 
Fig.  3  demonstrates  the  effect  of  too  much 
beat  on  the  negative. 

In  warm  weather  the  negative  should 
first  be  drained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
placed  near  an  open  window  where  the  air 
will  blow  over  it.  In  cold  weather  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  warm,  dry  room  on  a  shelf,  on 
edge,  and  film  side  out. 

eluded.) 
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The  Pickling  of  Peach ih,  Pears,  Green  Tomatoes,  and  Cicimbers— Tomato  Catch c p. 


PICKLED  fruit  is  a  very  pleasant  change 
from  eanned  fmit  or  preserves,  as  one 
is  apt  to  tire  of  the  excessive  sweetness 
of  the  latter.  Fruits  that  are  pickled  may 
be  served  either  as  a  relish  with  cold  meat  or 
as  dessert.  The  fruit  should  be  firm  and 
rather  underripe  than  dead  ripe. 

Pickled  Peaclw*  and  Pear*. — The  clingstone 
peaches  are  better  for  pickling  than  the  free- 
stone variety;  as  they  are  always  left  whole, 
they  keep  their  shape  better.  Hard,  dark- 
green  pears  or  seckel  pears,  are  the  best  kinds 
of  pears  to  use.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the 
peaches,  let  them  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  skin  can  be 
removed  as  easily  as  from  a  tomato.  Pare 
the  pears  lengthwise,  being  careful  not  to 
spoil  their  shape ;  the  seckel  pears  do  not 
need  to  be  pared.  Always  leave  the  stems 
on.  For  8  pounds  of  fruit  allow  4  pounds  of 
sugar  and  1  quart  of  the  best  cider  vin- 
egar. Use  only  stick  cinnamon  and  whole 
cloves — a  good-sized  handful  of  cinnamon 
broken  into  pieces  about  1  inch  long,  and  J 
cup  of  cloves.  Some  people  use  brown 
instead  of  granulated  sugar  for  pickles,  but 
it  is  not  as  pure  as  the  granulated,  and  its 
only  advantage  is  that  it  is  a  little  cheaper. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  vinegar  and  sugar,  add 
the  spices,  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  Put  in 
the  fruit,  not  too  much  at  once,  and  let  it 
boil  for  10  or  15  minutes,  or  until  the  fruit 
can  be  pierced  easily  with  a  fork.  Skim 
well,  take  the  fruit  out,  being  careful  not  to 
break  it,  and  put  into  glass  jars.  The  jars 
should  be  standing  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to 
prevent  their  breaking.  Sprinkle  some  of 
the  spices  in  with  the  fruit  in  each  jar.  Let 
the  syrup  boil  up  once  or  twice,  skim  well, 
and  pour  it  into  the  jars.  Fill  the  jars  full 
and  screw  on  the  lids  immediately. 

Tomato  Chtchup.— Do  not  wait  until  too 
late  in  the  season  to  make  catchup,  or  the 
tomatoes  will  be  watery.  The  tomatoes  that 
ripen  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  are  the  best. 
Cut  $  bushel  of  firm,  ripe  tomatoes  in  half ; 
leave  the  skins  on.  Put  them  into  a  jK>rvelain 
kettle  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  until  the 
watery  part  is  all  cooked  away.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  let  it  burn  or  stick  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kettle.    Asbestos  mats  are  a  great 


help  in  making  pickles,  especially  if  you  use 
a  gas  stove.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
"  latter  case,  to  prevent  tomatoes  from  sticking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  unless  you  place 
an  asbestos  mat  under  the  kettle,  when 
you  will  find  that  the  tomatoes  will  not 
burn.  When  they  have  become  quite  thick, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  strain  through  a 
wire  sieve  ;  be  sure  the  sieve  is  fine  enough 
to  retain  the  seeds.  Put  the  strained  toma- 
toes back  into  the  kettle,  and  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ground  cloves,  1  tablespoonful 
of  allspice,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  cayenne  pepper,  1  cup  of  salt, 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard,  and  1  quart  of 
the  best  cider  vinegar.  Mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  slowly 
for  3  or  4  hours.  Pour  into  pint  bottles,  seal 
while  hot,  and  keep  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
Some  people  like  the  addition  of  onion  ;  in 
that  case,  cook  1  onion,  cut  in  halves,  with 
the  tomatoes  before  straining.  Catchup  is  a 
great  addition  to  a  "cold-meat"  tea  or 
luncheon,  and  is  a  help  when  warming  meats 
over.  It  gives  a  "smack"  to  gravies  and 
sauces  for  meat  that  is  cooked  over  a  second 
time.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  deviled 
mixtures  that  are  manufactured  iu  the 
chafing  dish. 

(hem-Tomato  Pickl**.— Wipe  i  bushel  of 
green  tomatoes.  Have  ready  a  clean,  new 
basket,  set  in  a  tub.  Cut  the  tomatoes  into 
slices  about  \  inch  thick;  put  a  layer  of 
these  slices  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  put  in  another  layer  of 
tomatoes  and  more  salt,  and  so  on  until  the 
tomatoes  are  all  used.  Let  them  stand  over- 
night, and  you  will  find  that  quite  a  good 
deal  of  water  has  come  from  the  tomatoes, 
and  run  through  the  holes  in  the  basket  into 
the  tub.  Put  the  tomatoes  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  add  0  onions,  cut  in  slices  {  inch 
thick,  5  quarts  of  good  cider  vinegar,  3  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  J  cup  of  white  mustard 
seed,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  whole  allspice,  4 
tablespoonfuls  each,  of  ground  cinnamon, 
mustard,  ginger,  and  cloves.  Mix  well,  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  onion  is  tender- 
about  20  minutes.  Shake  the  kettle  every 
few  minutes  to  prevent  the  contents  from 
burning  ;  the  shaking  takes  the  place  of 
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Btirring,  the  latter  being  apt  to  break  the 
slices.  When  done,  put  into  stone  crooks, 
cover  with  a  cloth,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

Otnimber  Pickle*. — Cucuml>ers  for  pickling 
come  in  three  sizes,  the  small  ones  are  from 
1  to  H  inches  long,  the  medium  size  are 
about  2  inches  long,  and  the  large  size  about 
3  inches  long.  The  medium  size  are  very 
nice,  though  some  prefer  the  small  ones. 
Pick  over  300  medium  size  cucumber*,  wipe 
clean  and  put  them  into  a  stone  crock.  Pour 
over  them  a  brine  made  of  2  pounds  of  salt 
(1  quart)  dissolved  in  enough  water  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  cucumbers — about  1$  gal- 
lone.  Let  them  stand  in  this  brine  for  48 
hours.  Then  pour  oil'  the  brine  and  wash 
them  in  cold  water.  Throw  away  any  that 
have  dark  spots  on  them  ;  put  them  Iwck  in 
the  crock.    Put  2  quarts  of  water  and  2 


quarts  of  vinegar  and  a  piece  of  alum  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  into  a  kettle;  let  the  mixture 
come  to  the  boiling  point  and  then  |>our  it 
over  the  cucumljers  and  cover  tight.  I^*t 
them  stand  overnight,  and  in  the  morning  take 
the  cucumbers  out  and  put  them  in  small, 
stone,  earthenware„or  glass  jars.  Boil,  for  10 
minutes,  enough  vinegar  to  cover  them  and 
lit  cups  of  mixed  white  mustard  seed,  whole 
cloves,  allspice,  and  stick  cinnamon.  Tie 
these  spices  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  so  they 
may  be  removed.  When  the  vinegar  is  boil- 
ing, pour  it  over  the  cucumbers.  Cover  with 
3  or  4  thicknesses  of  cloth  and  tie  down 
tight.  If  you  prefer  to  have  the  spices  in 
the  jars,  do  not  tie  them  in  the  cheese-cloth  ; 
a  very  nice  addition  is  onion,  particularly  if 
you  leave  the  spices  in  the  jars.  Cut  1  good- 
sized  onion  into  thin  slices  and  cook  it  with 
the  vinegar. 
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Mr*.  Frederic  R.  Honey. 


The  Phii.jim'ine  Islam*. 


WHEN  war  wasdeclared last  April  between 
the  United  States  and  Spaiin,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  our  population  knew  little  and  cared 
less  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  May 
2d,  the  country  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  great  victory  on  the  other  sale  of 
the  world.  A  squadron  of  American  vessels, 
after  a  few  days'  hurried  voyage  from  the 
coast  of  China,  had  crept  at  dawn  into  an 
enemy's  harbor,  past  silent  forts  and  sleep- 
ing  sentinels,  anil  there  had  attacked  and 
destroyed  a  tleet  of  warships  which  repre- 
sented one-fourth  of  the  naval  strength  of 
Spain.  From  that  day  onward,  the  Kastern 
Archi|M*lago,  which  was  the  scene  of  this 
exploit,  has  been  an  object  of  deep  interest 
in  many  quarters  ;  atlases  and  encyclopedias 
have  been  in  demand  :  and  the  names  of 
these  tropical  islands  have  become  house- 
hold words.  Mars,  the  trod  of  war,  always 
the  great  geography  teacher  of  the  world,  hns 
set  us  a  new  lesion. 

Off  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of 
Asia  lies  a  continuous  chain  of  islands, 
extending  from  Saghalien,  near  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  to  Tasmania,  at  the  south  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  island  continent  of  the  southern 
Pacific  <  >cean.    Midway  in  thi*  chain  are  the 


Philippines,  named  in  honor  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  They  spring  like  a  forest  from  the 
bed  of  a  shallow  sea,  and  spread  from  north 
to  south  for  a  thousand  miles  in  the  shape  of 
a  half-opened  fan.  Their  number  is  unknown, 
and  travelers'  estimates  vary  widely — from 
400  to  1,1)00  !  This  group  first  became  known 
to  Europeans  in  lo21,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Fernando  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sjwin. 
Forty  years  later  a  colony  of  Spaniards  set- 
tled in  Luzon,  and  founded  Manila,  which, 
next  to  <ioa,  in  India,  is  the  oldest  European 
city  in  the  East.  A  part  only  of  the  area  of 
the  Philippines  was  conquered.  A  thin 
fringe  of  settlements  grew  up  around  the 
coasts,  but  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  did 
not  reach  far  Ijeyond  the  range  of  their  guns. 
There  was  no  centra!  power  among  the 
natives,  no  common  religion  or  tradition  to 
bind  the- people  together  ;  so  there  was  little 
organize*  1  resistance  to  be  overcome.  A 
limited  degree  of  conquest  sumced  the  Sj>an- 
iards  for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  that  was 
easily  accomplished.  The  Chinese  had  long 
been  established  there  as  traders  ;  but  Spain, 
in  pursuit  of  the  policy  which  was  universal 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  drove  them  from 
the  islands,  and  with  them  lost  that  part  of 
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the  population  which  was  trained  in  skilled 
labor.  The  colony  was  to  exist  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Spain  alone,  and  trade  with  it  was 
restricted  to  the  mother  country. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Spain  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  the  Philippines,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  time.  There  were  no 
such  massacres  as  disgraced  the  history  of 
her  South  American  colonies.  The  sword  of 
conquest  was  followed  by  the  Cross,  and 
while  religion,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  in  part  mfttnvii,  yet,  among  its 
teachers  were  good  and  devoted  men  who 
conferred  many  l>enetitson  the  people  ;  they 
taught  them  useful  arts,  and  by  degrees 
inaugurated  a  system  of  education  which  has 
lieen  maintained  and  deveUqied.  Many  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day  study  law, 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  ; 
while  Spanish  must  be  acquired  by  all  who 
transact  official  business.  The  present  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  is  rather  repressive  than 
oppressive.  It  regulates,  with  strictness,  the 
intercourse  of  the  natives  with  foreigners  ; 
heavy  taxes  are  collected  from  them,  but  they 
are  granted  no  share  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  their  country.  The  religious  orders 
own  much  property,  and  exercise  dictatorial 
authority  over  all  who  come  within  the 
very  extensive  sphere  of  their  influence. 
Two  years  ago,  70,(KK)  Malays  rose  in  rebellion, 
demanding  the  redress  of  many  political 
grievances  ;  and  they  claim,  lirst  and  fore- 
most, the  banishment  of  those  ecclesiastics 
who  have  misused  their  power.  They  claim, 
also,  the  elementary  rights  of  freemen, 
liberty  of  public  meeting  and  of  the  press, 
and  some  degree  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  conflict  was  still  in  progress 
when  the  war  with  America  luigan. 

The  resources  of  the  Philippines  are  but 
imperfectly  develoj>ed.  Nature  has  been 
generous,  as  she  usually  is  in  tropical  islands. 
The  forest*  contain  valuable  timber  ;  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  many  other  articles  of  commerce 
in  profusion  ;  and  the  mineral  wealth  is 
believed  to  be  great.  Copper,  iron,  ami  coal 
have  been  discovered,  and  sanguine  specu- 
lators predict  that  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Philippines  will  rival  those  of  the  Klondike, 
or  Australia  in  her  palmy  days.  At  present, 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain. 

The  climate  is  one  in  which  white  races 
can  live  with  comfort.  It  varies  consider- 
ably, for  the  northern  ami  southern  limits 
of  the  group  are  as  far  apart  as  are  Phila- 
delphia and  Key  West.    The  mean  tempera- 


ture in  the  cool  season — from  Noveml>er  to 
March — is  72  degrees;  while  in  the  hot  season 
-from  March  to  July— it  is  87  degrees. 
During  the  intervening  months — from  July 
to  November — the  climate  is  unhealthy  ;  this 
is  the  wet  season,  when  tropical  rains  swell 
the  rivers  into  torrents,  flooding  the  low 
districts,  and  the  violent  storms,  known  as 
typhoon*,  cause  devastation  on  land  and  sea. 
It  is  not  only  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
however,  that  nature  is  at  unrest.  The 
Philippine  Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
many  of  the  volcanoes  are  still  active.  Erup- 
tions, of  which  some  have  In-en  severe,  have 
taken  place  frequently  since  the  date  of  the 
European  settlement,  and  earthquakes  are  of 
common  occurrence.  These  are  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  the  process  of  earth 
building.  Recorded  observations  have  ex- 
tended over  but  a  few  centuries,  yet  during 
that  time  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the 
islands  has  changed  ;  masses  of  volcanic 
debris  have  ljeen  washed  into  the  valleys 
by  floods  ;  lowlands  have  been  upheaved  ; 
islands  have  been  joined  together  ;  and  the 
shallow  ocean  bed  around  them  may  yet  rise 
above  the  waters  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
activities  of  a  future  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  number 
from  eight  to  ten  millions,  and  include  many 
varieties,  from  the  lowest  specimens  of 
humanity  to  the  domesticated  Euro|iean. 
It  would  appear  that,  in  the  distant  |uist,  the 
Malays  sulslued  the  al>origincs,  and  took 
possession  of  their  country  ;  and  that  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindu,  and  finally  the  European 
arrived  in  succession,  the  newcomers  in  turn 
overpowering  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
All  these  various  races  intermarried,  and  the 
result  is  a  population  widely  differing  in 
grade,  in  color,  and  in  general  characteristics. 

Among  all  these  varieties,  the  alx»rigines 
and  the  Malays  are  the  most  interesting. 
The  former  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  islands,  which 
have  been  little  explored.  Some  have  never 
been  brought  under  Spanish  rule,  but  remain 
independent;  and  they  live  more  like  ani- 
mals than  like  men.  They  are  a  small,  primi- 
tive people,  very  black  in  color  ;  the  adults 
are  about  4  feet  7  inches  in  height,  ami  bO 
years  is  regarded  as  extreme  old  age.  Their 
senses  are  as  acute  as  those  of  a  dog  ;  they 
are  roused  from  sleep  by  the  slightest  sound, 
and  hide  quickly  like  wild  creatures  of  the 
forest.  Their  wants  are  few  ;  they  wander 
from  one  plot  of  land  to  another,  and  feed  on 
rice  and  fruits.  They  are  differentiated  from 
the  animals  by  the  use  of  language,  and  by  a 
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belief  in  a  form  of  religion,  of  which,  how- 
ever, very  little  is  known.  They  appear  to 
worship  the  powers  of  the  air,  to  fear  evil 
spirits,  and  by  their  veneration  of  the  dead 
to  express  their  belief  in  a  future  life. 
Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  in  Southern  India, 
and  the  dwarf  races  of  Central  Africa  resem- 
ble them  so  closely  as  to  suggest  a  common 
origin. 

When  the  Malays  subdued  these  aborig- 
ines, and  drove  them  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  they  chose  for  themselves  the 
coasts  and  the  lowlands  for  their  principal 
abode.  Physically  they  are  a  powerful  race, 
and  are  dominant  over  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, excepting  those  of  European  descent. 
Possessed  of  good  natural  endowments,  they 
are  capable  of  organization,  and  of  united 
action,  and  they  can  exercise  self-restraint 


and  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  their  ends. 
Yet,  under  excitement,  they  will  abandon 
themselves  to  the  most  violent  passion  and 
fury  (popularly  known  as  the  "amok" 
fever),  and  respect  neither  the  life  nor  the 
property  of  their  opponents.  They  are 
deficient  in  the  ambition  and  enterprise 
which  are  essential  to  rapid  progress  in  civi- 
lization. Perhaps  this  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  long  repression  of  their 
aspirations  by  the  superior  race  with  which 
they  come  into  contact,  who  desire  to  keep 
them  in  a  subject  condition. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  future  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that,  before  this  issue  of 
Home  Study  Maoazink  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader,  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  will  have  been  restored,  and  all  doubt 
concerning  it  set  at  rest. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


June  22d,  1898.  American  troops  landed 
at  Baiquiri,  Aguadores,  and  Juruagua.  The 
Texas  bombarded  Cabanas.  Loss,  1  killed, 
6  wounded. 

June  23d.  The  Spanish  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Camara,  started  for  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Monitor  Monad  nock  sailed  for 
Manila. 

June  25th.  Engagement  near  Santiago. 
Loss,  22  killed,  about  80  wounded.  American 
flag  was  raised  over  Sevilla,  6  miles  from 
Santiago. 

June  27th.  4,000  troojis  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Manila. 

June  20th.  General  Merritt,  military 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  sailed  for  Manila, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery. 

June  30th.  Reinforcement*  sailed  from 
Tampa  for  Santiago.  2,500  troops  arrived  at 
Manila,  having  taken  possession  of  Guahan, 
one  of  the  Lad  rone  Islands,  en  route. 

July  1st.  General  Aguinaldo  proclaimed 
himself  President  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 
Fortifications  at  Aguadores  attacked  by  land 
and  sea.  Rattle  liefore  Santiago,  continued 
next  day.  American  loss,  231  killed,  1,284 
wounded.  HI  missing.  Spanish  casualties 
(estimated),  3,000. 

July  3d.  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Cervera,  attempting  to  escape  from  Santiago 
harbor,  was  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet, 


under  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore 
Schley.  American  loss,  1  killed,  2  wounded. 
S|ianish  loss  (Cervera's  estimate),  300  killed, 
1,600  prisoners.  Attack  on  the  harbor  of 
Manzanillo  by  gunboats  Scorpion  and  Osceola. 

July  6th.  Steamer  Alfonso  XII  destroyed 
by  gunboats  Hawk  and  Castine. 

July  7th.  Hobson  and  the  crew  of  the 
Merrimac  exchanged  for  Spanish  prisoners. 

July  9th.  Spanish  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Camara,  returned  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Mediterranean. 

July  10th  and  11th.  Bombardment  of 
Santiago  by  land  and  sea. 

July  14th.  Surrender  of  Santiago  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Cuba. 

July  16th.  Spanish  vessel,  the  San 
Domingo,  laden  with  provisions,  destroyed 
while  running  the  blockade, 

July  17th.  The  American  flag  was  raised 
over  Santiago.  Formal  surrender  of  General 
Toral  and  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war, 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Yellow  fever 
among  American  troojw  before  Santiago. 

July  18th.  Manzanillo  bombarded,  and  S 
Spanish  ships  destroyed. 

July  H>th.  Second  detachment  of  troops 
landed  near  Manila. 

July  20th.  Troops  sailed  from  Charleston 
for  Porto  Rico. 

Our  record  closes  on  July  20th. 
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(337)  (a)  Can  the  first  floor  of  a  very  large  house 
be  satisfactorily  heated  by  indirect  radiation  from 
hot-water  pipe*?  If  so,  how  are.  the  beat  results 
obtained?  (6)  I  wish  to  take  my  supply  of  air  for 
the  stacks  from  the  rooms  to  be  heated.  How  ran  I 
do  it  ?  (e )  Will  a  system  of  ventilation  be  necessary  ? 
If  so,  what  svstem  would  you  recommend— one  that 
is  not  too  costly,  (d)  What  Is  the  correct  war  to 
figure  hot-water  radiation,  both  direct  and  Indirect 
heating?  I.  R.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Ass.— (a)  Yes,  The  beat  results  are  obtained  in 
different  cases  by  different  methods  and  arrange- 
ments. To  obtain  the  best  result  in  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  following  requirements  must  be  obtained  : 
(1)  Sufficient  heating  surface  must  be  allowed. 
12)  The  circulation  must  be  such  as  to  insure  a 


*  temperature  on  every  square  foot  of  the  heat- 
ing surface.  (3)  The  connections  should  be  made 
without  valves,  if  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  a  novice  shutting  off  the  circulation,  and 
thus  allowing  the  stack  to  freeze  and  burst,  (i )  The 
suck  should  be  arranged  with  a  large  airway 
the  surfaces,  so  that  the  air  supply  will  be 
(5)  The  stack  casing  must  be  provided 
with  an  opening  on  the  bottom  for  an  inlet  of  cold 
air.  and  an  opening  on  top  for  hot-air  outlet.  (6) 
You  can  accomplish  this  by  connecting  the  cold-air 
duct  a  to  the  room  at  the  floor  level,  and  by  running 
the  hot-air  pipe  ft  up  high  enough  to  get  a  good  draft 
before  It  enters  the  room,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If 
you  place  the  hot-air  register  flush  with  the  floor,  the 
air  will  circulate  too  sluggishly,  unless  the  openings 
are  very  large,  (c)  No.  The  system  you  call  for  in 
question  (ft)  Is  employed  in  order  to  avoid  ventila- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  desirable  for  warm- 
ing living  rooms,  (d)  We  would  advise  you  to  read 
an  article  entitled  "  Heating,"  on  page  127,  of  July, 
1H96,  issue  of  Home  Stvdy  Magazine.  This  will  fur- 
nish you  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  com- 
i  or  hot-water  radiation. 


(33H)  Here  is  a  question  given  by  the  civil  Service 
examination  for  instrument  men.  which  I  am  unable 
to  understand  :  "  Suppose  you  were  required  to  give 
a  grade  line  on  a  road  such  that  the  fills  should 
balance  the  cuts,  how  would  you  proportion  the 
respective  quantities  of  for  earth  for  rock,  and  what 
slope  would  you  allow  for  cuts  and  Alls?  "  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  question  means,  and  how  to  answer 
it?  E.  I).  T..  Maiden,  Maw. 

Ass.— We  are  unable  to  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  this  question,  and  would  consider  its 
language  quite  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  for  the 
purpose  of  Civil  Service  examination.  We  think, 
however,  that  what  Is  intended  Is  to  ask  how  the 
relative  quantities  of  cuts  and  fills  should  be  propor- 
tioned for  both  earth  and  rock ;  or  in  other  words, 
how  much  fill  will  be  made  by  1  cubic  yard  of  earth 
or  of  rock  measured  in  the  cut,  and  what  slope 
should  be  allowed  in  each  case.  Earth  in  embank- 
ment will  always  measure  less  than  in  the  excava- 
tion from  which  the  embankment  is  made:  that  Is, 
the  material  will  shrink.  The  amount  of  shrlukage 
will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  the 
percentages  of  the  shrinkage  being  about  as  follows  : 
gravel  or  sand  ;  clay  104 :  loam,  124 :  and  loose 
surface  soil  l ■">■•.  On  the  other  hand,  rock  excavated 
and  filled  In  embankment  will  measure  from  25  to 
s.v..  and  usually  from  65  to  7.V.,  more  in  embankment ' 
than  in  ilsuatural  place beforeexcavatlon — according 
to  the  character  of  the  rock  and  the  size  to  which 
it  is  broken.  The  slope  of  earth  cuts  should  be  1} 
horizontal  to  1  vertical  for  alluvial  soils  and  similar 
materials,  and  may  be  as  steep  as  1  horizontal  to  1 
vertical  for  more  stable  materials.  The  slope  of 
earth  fills  should  be  1}  horizontal  to  1  vertical  for  all 
materials.  The  slope  or  rock  cuts  may  be  as  steep  as 
i  horizontal  to  1  vertical  formally  kinds  of  rock. 

.% 

(339)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  best  formula  bv 
which  a  spiral  may  be  put  In  a  5°  railroad  curve.  3«2 
feet  long?  0.  N..  (kishen,  N.  Y. 

Ass. —This  Is  too  big  a  subject  to  deal  with  in  these 
columns.  We  hope,  however,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
publish  an  article  on  spiral  curves.  In  the  meantime 
we  suggest  that  you  procure  copies  of  "  Engineering 
News,"  June  U,  1K.M,  and  October  29. 1H96.  In  each 
of  these  numbers  spiral  curves  for  street  railways  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  article,  interestingly  written 
and  well  illustrated.  We  think  they  will  be  a  help 
to  you. 

* 
*  * 

(340)  We  are  about  to  make  quite  a  number  of 
gear-wheel  patterns.  What  is  the  quickest  way  to  go 
about  It?  They  are  to  be  of  wood.  Is  there  any 
machinery  for  cutting  the  teeth '.' 

H.  C.  Kenauna,  Wis. 
Ass. — The  teeth  can  be  cut  on  an  ordinary  gear- 
cutting  machine.  The  cutters  must  be  kept  very 
sharp,  and  be  run  at  a  good  speed,  the  feed  being 
slow.  By  setting  to  cut  at  a  very  slight  angle,  the 
necessary  taper  of  the  teeth  can  lie  given  ;  a  taper  of 
[V  inch  in  a  foot  is  probably  enough,  which  corre- 
sponds to  an  angle  of  about  one-third  of  a  degree. 
The  patterns  must  be  "  built  up,"  and  the  teeth  may 
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cither  lie  dovetailed  in  position  on  the  rim  nnd  then 
finished  in  the  gear  cutter,  or  cut  out  of  the  solid 
wood  blank.  If  the  gears  are  small,  cut  cast-iron 
pattern!)  are  better  than  wooden  ones,  and  may  In* 
obtained  from  any  one  of  the  Arms  who  make  gear 
cutting  a  specialty.  Very  large  wood  patterns  are 
made  by  Inserting  the  teeth  and  cutting  by  hand 
tools.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  finished  first  and  then 
glued  in  position  on  the  turned  rim.  the  fillets  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  being  glued  on  afterward* :  the 
teeth  must  have  a  slight  taper  lengthwise.  Unless 
you  have  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  making 
gear  patterns,  we  advise  you  to  have  them  made  out, 
a*  it  is  a  ticklish  Job. 


\;M\\  Kindly  tell  me  of  a  hook  containing  full 
instructions  for  making  a  {-horsepower  dynamo; 
also,  a  hook  containing  full  instructions  for  makinga 
telephone  suitable  for  a  line  :?«>  tWt  long,  (iive  the 
price  of  each  book,  and  tell  me  from  whom  I  can 
procure  copies.  I  want  *im}Jr  instructions  written 
in  language  that  is  easy  to  understand. 

H.  1'.  1)..  Swift  Falls.  Minn. 

Ass.—  The  Thibicr  Publishing  Co..  I.ynn.  Mass.,  will 
furnish  yon  w  ith  a  book  giving  instruction  on  how  to 
build  a  {-horsepower  dynamo  or  motor,  together 
with  all  necessary  eastings,  for  St.".  '•  Dynamo 
building  for  Amateurs."  by  C.  I».  Park  hurst,  price 
S1.00.  can  be  had  of  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scran- 
ton,  I'a.  The  latter  comi«any  can  also  furnish  you 
with  the  book  "  iTactlcal  Information  for  Telephon- 
ists," by  T.  r>.  Ixtckwood.  price  $1.00. 

*  * 

Ml)  (a)  Please  give  directions  for  co)istnictlng  a 
small  kite  of  the  Margrave  cellular  ty|K>.  say  24  inches 
in  height.  1  have  made  several  kites,  but  cannot  get 
them  to  fly.  (M  Where  can  I  get  "The  Practical 
Steam  Engineer's  ttiiidc."  by  Kdwards,  and  what  Is 
the  price?  W.  iL,  Smith's  Fork.Tenn. 

Ans.— (a)  We  understand  that  you  mean  what  is 


usually  known  as  the  W>X  kite. 
The  figure  shows  the  custom- 
ary proportions  of  a  kite  2i 
inches  high.  This  would  !>e 
considered  quite  a  large  kite 
of  its  kind.  The  frameis  made 
of  four  parallel  pieces  <',  r, 
fastened  together  with  the 
cross-piece*  d.  fl,  and  the  whole 
is  braced  with  the  stretchers 
i.e.  The  "sails"  .1  are  made 
of  cambric.  The  method  of 
attaching  the  line  m  is  by  means  of  the  '•bridle'" 
a,  b.  us  show  n  in  the  ligure.  On  From  the  publishers 
of  this  maim/inc.  or  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.. 
Scran  ton,  I'a.   The  price  is  #■.•.;*». 

♦\ 

Ml  Your  answer  to  Question  'JTS  in  Home  Stcdv 
M.vciA/iNK  for  July,  ls'.is,  is  very  plain.  I  now  want 
to  ask  another  question  regarding  the  la-It  from  shaft 
.1  to  sintfi  //.  Supjiose.  when  the  Im-Ii  is  put  on,  that 
it  is  tightened  up  under  a  tension  of  'A*t  |»>und».  If. 
now,  the  Im-H  is  made  to  drive  the  .'-horsci'ower 
motor,  w  ill  one  side  of  It  In- tighter  than  the  other. 


and  does  this  tend  to  draw  the  shaft*  together,  or  is 
the  load  added  to  one  side  and  subtracted  from  the 

Other?  WltALEBArK. 

Ans.— one  side  will  lie  tighter  than  the  other,  and 
the  pull  on  the  shafts  will  be  increased— uot  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  extra  pull  on  the  tight  side,  how- 
ever, because  the  belt  stretches,  causing  the  pull  on 
the  slack  side  to  liecome  less  than  JOO  pounds.  While 
shaft  A  is  driving  shaft  B,  let  T  —  the  pull  on  the  tight 
side  of  the  l>elt.  that  is,  the  driving  side,  and  I  -■  the 
pull  on  the  slack  side.  Then  the  force  with  which 
the  shafts  A  and  B  are  pulled  together  —  T  +  t :  and 
the  force  transmitted  from  the  pulley  on  A  to  the 
pulley  on  B.  due  to  the  friction  between  the  belt  and 
the  pulleys,  —  7*—/.  Many  experiments  have  W-en 
made  proving  that  these  statements  are  true,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  there  Is  no  fixed  relation  between 
the  Increase  of  tension  on  the  tight  side  of  a  belt  and 
the  decrease  on  the  slack  side. 

* 

(:H-I  >  Why  are  bicycle  racing  tracks  ••  Winked  "" 
il>)  Is  there  any  advantage  in  placing  the  'Tank-shaft 
of  a  bicvele  below  the  center  line  of  the  wheels* 
Would  there  lie  any  gain  in  placing  them  on  or  above 
this  line*   (<•)  What  causes  stars  to  -twinkle"* 

II.  S.  H..  Stroiidsburg,  Pa. 

Ans. — (/i)  Tracks  are  "  banked  "  to  keep  the  rider  s 
wheel  from  slipping  out  from  under  him.  You  have, 
of  course,  noticed  that  when  rounding  a  curve,  the 
rider  leans  to  the  Inside.  He  and  his  wheel  tend 
always  to  move  tangentially  to  the  curve  :  he.  how- 
ever, turns  the  wheel  constantly  In  the  direction  of 
the  curve.  But,  if  he  were  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  maintain  his  upright  jtosition,  he 
would  fall  off  towards  the  outride  of  the  curve,  as  his 
liody  would  keep  on  In  a  tangential  path.  It  is 
necessary  then,  in  some  way,  to  overcome,  or  at  least 
counteract,  the  tendency  to  tangential  motion.  The 
rider  does  this  by  leaning  inwards.  If  he  were  to  do 
so  when  riding  very  slowly,  he  would  fall  off  on  the 
inside  of  the  curve  (if  he  did  not  turn  his  wheel  to 
suit),  but,  when  running  at  high  speed,  the  two 
actions  counteract  each  other.  The  higher  the  speed 
and  the  sharper  the  curve,  the  more  the  rider  leans 
inwards.  Now.  if  the  track  were  horizontal,  the 
w  heel  would  sllpoutwards,  as  the  necessary  reaction- 
ary surface  is  not  provided.  The  same  thing  would 
happen,  in  fact.  If  the  man  were  riding  u/jru/ht  on  a 
sloping  surface :  the  wheel  w  ould  then  slipdown  wards 
on  the  s1o|k-.  The  track  ought  to  be  set  so  as  to  always 
present  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
w  heel.  The  sharper  the  curve,  the  more  the  track 
should  he  inclined.  You  have.  perha|»s,  noticed  how 
the  degree  of  inclination  varies  in  this  way.  the  eleva- 
tion W-ing  steepest  ut  the  sharpest  corner  ;  the  rider, 
assuming  his  s|ieed  to  be  constant,  has  to  lean  In- 
wards at  a  sharper  angle  at  this  place.  When  the 
"ordinary,"  or  high,  wheels  came  into  use  and  racing 
first  la-gun,  nlmiu  J">  years  ago,  the  tracks  were  not 
lianked  at  all.  The  speeds  were,  of  course,  not  so 
great  as  now,  3  minutes  being  good  time  for  a  mile. 
The  riders  had  to  check  speed  when  rounding  the 
curves  :  but  in  the  heat  of  a  race  this  was  sometimes 
neglected,  and  many  a  "spill"  with  serious  conse- 
quences resulted  The  tracks  ought  to  have  l>een 
Winked  (and  were  as  time  progressed)  although  in  a 
less  degree  than  at  present.  (6)  The  position  of  the 
crank  shaft  does  not  affect  the  driving  }<ower.  The 
shaft  is  kept  low  ,  so  as  to  avoid  perching  the  rider  too 
high  up  i  in  follow  inga  pacing  machine,  the  lower  the 
itody  of  the  rider,  the  better,  as  he  is  then  better 
sheltered,  (c)  It  is  generally  supioscd  to  be  due  to 
the  constantly  varying  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
constant ;  variations  of  temperature  may  divide  it  into 
strata  of  varying  densities,  and.  therefore,  of  varying 
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refractive  powers.  Also,  the  presence  of  warm  and 
cold  currents  may  divide  the  atmosphere  Into  strata 
of  varying  rgffcanglbillty,  owing  to  their  being  more 
or  less  charged  with  moisture.  The  effeet  of  this  con- 
stantly changing  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere 
(whatever  the  reason)  is  to  cause  the  position  of  the 
•Oar  to  appear  to  change  rapidly  in  all  directions,  the 
apparent  displacement  lieing  very  minute  and  rapid. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  known  as 
•twinkling."  The  effect  Is  more  noticeable  in  the 
rase  of  stars,  as  cornered  with  that  of  planets,  owing 
to  the  minute  apparent  sue  of  the  former,  tio  defined 
disk  IH-Ing  discernible  in  their  ease  with  any  telescope 
now  in  use.  A  minute  amount  of  displacement  due 
to  refraction  Is,  therefore,  more  noticeable  in  their 
case  than  in  that  of  planets. 

*  * 

i34.">)  (iiven  a  straight  line  of  definite  length,  show 
how  to  divide  it  graphically  into  I  |mrts  prupirtional 
in  length  to  the  uuinla-TS  1,  'J.  :!.  4.  and  '». 

0.  C.  B.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

AN*. — Let  ab  be  the  given  line:  and  let  it  be 
required  to  divide  it  Into  .">  parts  proportion*]  to  1. 
2.3.4.  and  5.    liraw  ax,  making  an  acute  angle  D 


with  <ih;  then  with  the  dividers  lay  off  any  small 
length,  such  as  ac, on  <ix.  Make  <-<i  =  2ac,  ilr  =  %ac, 
r/«4«c  and  /.</  =  . Sac.  Join  oo,  and  draw  fh.  ri, 
tij,  and  <■  h  jmrallel  to  r/b.  The  line  <i  b  has  then  la-en 
divided  as  required. 


(346)  (<i)  Will  yon  please  explain  how  a  locomo- 
tive get*  round  a  curve  without  the  wheels  slipping 
on  the  rails?  </ii  What  is  done  with  the  wheels  when 
thev  wear  down  so  as  to  be  the  same  diameter  all 
across  the  face?  A.  M..  Klkhom.  Montana. 

AN*.— <«)  An  engine  cannot  round  a  curve  without 
her  wheels  slipping.  The  inner  and  outer  pairs  have 
to  travel  unequal  distances  in  the  same  ]»eriod  of 
time:  it  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  if  the  inner 
pair  row.  the  outer  ones  must  slide  forward  .  and  if 
the  outer  ones  roll,  the  inner  ones  must  keep  slipping 
backward.  .  There  is  also  lateral  sliding  of  both 
pairs.  It  is  sought  to  overcome  the  circumferential 
slip  by  curving  the  wheel  treads.  This  would  l>e  all 
right  for  tmr  axle.  but.  where  two  or  more  are  coupled 
together,  the  value  of  the  curving  is  considerably 
lessened.  The  farther  apart  the  wheels  are,  the  less 
effect  does  the  curving  have,  (b)  When  the  tires  Hre 
worn  hollow,  they  are  turned  up  in  the  lathe  until 
the  proper  profile  of  the  tire  and  flange  is  restored. 
All  flat  spots  are  taken  out.  just  leaving  a  witness 
mark  of  the  lowest  si>ot.  The  main  drivers  are 
generally  worn  the  most.  Whatever  size  they  are 
turned  down  to.  however,  the  other  drivers  have  to 
be  turned  to  suit,  whether  they  require  it  in  them- 
selves or  not. 

* 
*  » 

(347)  We  have  a  steam  Are  engine  in  our  town,  the 
boiler  of  w  hich  acts  very  queerly  at  times.  After  a 
Are.  or  practice,  Immediately  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  the  boiler  is  blown  out.  Then  after  waiting 
for  the  boiler  to  cool  it  is  again  filled  out  of  sight. 
During  the  next  two  days  the  water  gradually  falls 


to  J |  gauges,  where  it  remains.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?  About  a  year  ago  the  boiler  was  tested  and 
found  all  right,  and  is  apparently  so  still. 

X.  V.  7..,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Ans.— There  is  evidently  a  leakage  somewhere,  and 
from  what  you  say.  it  must  be  above  the  water  line. 

* 

•  * 

(MX)  (a)  How  wide  is  the  Columbia  river  and 
how  great  a  fall  has  it?  (ft)  Would  It  be  a  good 
place  for  a  power  house  and  what  available  jiower 
would  there  be?  (c)  Explain  the  winding  of  a  three- 
phase  and  of  a  two-phase  generator?  (</)  What  is 
the  monophase?  A.  H.  X..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Ans.-(o)  That  depends  on  what  portion  you  refer 
to.  The  mouth  Is  In  places  more  than  5  miles  wide 
for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles.  We  do  not  know- 
just  what  difference  In  height  there  is  between  the 
mouth  and  source.  (6)  There  is  immense  power 
available  in  this  river,  as  It  is  full  of  rapids  and 
waterfalls  and  discharges  an  immense  volume  of 
water  (see  Re|K>ris  of  V.  S.  ticological  and  V.  8. 
Oeodetie  Survey l.  (rand'J)  Only  alternating  cur- 
rents have  phase*.  The  phase  of  a  current  is  that 
part  of  the  complete  cycle  of  change  through  which 
it  has  gone  in  iwisstng  from  zero  to  a  maximum  and 
back  to  zero.  When  we  sfieak  of  two-phase  currents 
we  mean  currents  w  hich  arc  not  at  zero  at  the  same 
time,  but  usually  currents  such  that  one  will  be  a 
maximum  when  the  other  is  zero.  When  speaking 
of  three-phase  currents  we  mean  that  no  two  of  these 
are  at  zero  at  the  same  time  and  usually  one  is 
behind  the  other  just  J  of  an  alternation.  The 
monophase  generator  is  one  which  has  but  one 
external  circuit,  or  if  it  has  more,  they  are  in 
multiple,  and  the  currents  are  all  generated  in 
unison,  that  is,  they  all  reach  maximum  and  mini- 
mum at  the  same  time.  The  winding  of  a  three- 
phase  alternator  may  be  effected  in  several  ways. 
No  clear  idea  of  the  winding  could  be  given  within 
the  s[*ce  allowable.  We  therefore  refer  you  to 
'•  Polyphase  Klectric  Currents,"  by  S.  1".  Thompson. 

* 

*  • 

(MB)  Where  can  I  get  "  1".  S.  Inspectors  of  Steam 
Vessels'  Rules  aud  Regulations."  revised  up  to  date? 

P,  I...  Port  Townsend.  Wash. 

Ass. — Address  James  A.  Dumont.  Supervising  In- 
spector Ccncral,  Hoard  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of 
Steam  Vessels,  Treasury  Department.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

(3.">0)  I  w  ould  like  to  have  you  explain  what  effect 
the  following  solution  will  nave  upon  steel:  One 
ixiund  of '■  Arm  and  Hammer"  brand  baking  soda, 
1  pound  of  Ijorax,  I  pint  of  hammer  dust  (the  scales 
that  fall  around  the  anvil  in  the  smith's  shopi.  '*) 
gallons  of  water— the  whole  covered  ovcrwith  char- 
coal. What  chemical  action  takes  place  and  will  the 
solution  affect  the  steel  In  any  way  ?  I  am  a  tool 
sharpener  at  a  mine  and  use  the  solution.  ltclieving 
that  It  makes  the  steel  harder:  the  drills  seem  to 
wear  longer  in  the  same  rock.  The  water  used  is 
vcrv  soft,  but  cracks  the  hands  a  good  deal. 

R.  L..  (.illett,  Colo. 

Axs.— It  Is  possible  that  a  little  of  the  carbon  is 

taken  up  by  the  surface  of  the  hot  steel,  and  if  such 

is  the  case  it  would  tend  to  harden  the  surface. 

Many  tool  sharpeners  use  solutions  similar  to  the  one 

you  name,  with  good  results,  but  whether  these 

results  are  obtained  owing  to  a  chemical  or  physical 

action  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

« 
»  * 

(851)  Noting  your  article  on  ••  Arithmetical  Pro- 
gression "  in  the  July  issue.  I  send  herewith  a 
problem  which  has  Withered  me  for  sometime:  A 
man  Iwrrows  So.UOU.OU  which  he  agrees  to  return 
in  .'i  years  with  »>  per  cent,  interest.  He  further 
agrees  to  pay  the  interest  monthly  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  pavmeiit  on  the  principal.  He  wishes 
the  monthly  installments  to  be  equal  in  amount,  so 
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that  In  exactly  B  years  both  interest  and  principal 
will  have  been  paid.  What  will  be  the  amount  ixiia 
monthly,  and  how  is  it  figured  ? 

A.  J.  H..  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Axs  — Let  p  =  the  principal ;  r  =  the  rate  for  one  of 
the  equal  Intervals  of  time :  n  =  the  number  of  pay- 
ment* ;  i  =  one  of  the  equal  payment*.  By  the  U.  S. 
rule  for  Partial  Payments,  the  amount  unpaid  after 
the  first  payment  is  p(l  +  r)-x;  after  the  second 
payment,  [p(l  +  r)- x]  (1  +  r)-  x  m  p(l  +  r)*  —  x 
(l  +  r)  —  x;  after  the  third  payment,  [  p(l  +  r)» 

-  x(l  +  r)—  x]  (1  +  r)  -  x  =  p(l  +  r)»  -  x(l  +  r)« 

—  x(l  +  r)  —  x.  Hence,  after  n  payments,  we  evi- 
dently have  p(l  +  r)»  -  x(l  +  r)  -  x(l  +  r)  »— ■ 
-  -  x(l  +  r)»  -x(l  +  r)  -  x  =  0. 

Therefore, 
,  P(l+r)> 


(l  +  r)»-i+(l  +  r)»-i  + 
The  denominator   is  a 
whose  first  term  is  I,  and 
formula  for  the  sum  of  the 
Is 

,.o(f-l): 


+  (l  +  r)*-KH-r)-rl 


ratio  1  -*-  r.  The 
of  a  geometrical 


n  which 

Substituting, 

.  l[0+r)« 


1] 


(l  +  r)»-l, 
r 


-  90C.:>1. 


1  +  r—  1 

Substituting  this  value  of  the  denominator  In  the 
equation  giving  the  value  of  x, 

r      Pd  +  r)»         ;>r(l  -f  r)«  . 
(Ur)'-l      (1  +  r)«  -  1 
r 

In  the  example  given,  p  =  85,000;  r  ^  .Ofi  -f-  12  - 
.OUT.,  and  n  =  ft  X  12  =  60. 
Hence, 

PHI  »f)»       »5.000  X  .005  X  l.Ottft*' 
"  (1  +  r)»  —  i  '  l.O0o*»-l 

using  Hve-place  logarithms.  By  the  Vermont  rule, 
the  amount  of  the  principal  and  the  amount  of  each 
l«iyment  is  calculated  to  the  date  of  settlement. 
The  amount  of  the  principal  to  date  of  settlement  Is 
p(l  +  n  r)  ;  the  amount  of  the  first  payment  is 
x[l  +  r(n  —  1)];  of  the  second  payment,  x[l  -|- r 
(n  -2)]  ;  of  the  third  payment,  x[l  +  r(n  —3)]:  etc. 
Hence. 

p(l  +  rn)-x[l  +  r(n-  1)]  +x[l  +  r(ri  -  2)]  + 
ill+r(n-S)]  +  ....+ijl  +r(»  -(«-2)]|  ~ 

x}l+f[»-(n-l)]|  +xjl  ^r[n  -(n-0)]  j. 
Consequently. 

p0_+  n  r) 
2)1  +  [I  •  ri«.  3)]  -  . 


[l  +  r(n-l)]  +  [l  +  r(n 
The  denominator  Is  an  arithmetical 
whose  first  term  is  1  and  common  difference  is  r. 
The  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  terms,  when  the  first 
term,  number  or  terms,  and  common  difference  are 

given.  Is  *  =     2  a  +  (»  - 1 )  d] .   In  the  present  case, 
n  —  n      1  +  1  =  in,  a  =  1,  and  d  =  r; 
substituting.  «  =  "(2  +  (n  —  1)  r]. 
Substituting  in  equation  for  r. 
x_„  MH»r)  gS.OOOO-KWy.Oft'O  _  fc|  w 

^[2  +  (00-l)r) 


J[2  +  («-l)rl 


(352)  Can  yon  tell  me  how  to  find  the  "  telephone 
center"  of  a  city?  In  other  words  how  can  I  find 
the  point  at  which  to  locate  a  central  office,  so  that, 
after  running  a  line  to  each  subscriber,  the  total 


amount  of  wire  will  be  less  than  if  located  at  sm- 
other point?  A.  B.  F..  Elmira,  N.  Y.  * 
Ass.— To  exactly  calculate  the  telephone  center  of 
a  city  would  be  a  stupendous  undertaking.  If  the 
subscribers  were  evenly  distributed,  the  center  would 
be  the  geometrical  center  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
service.  Otherwise,  the  center  will  fall  nearest  to 
the  center  of  that  area  most  thickly  covered. 

• 
*  * 

(363)  (a)  How  much  water  must  be  placed  in  a 
donkey  boiler  before  the  gauge  indicates,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  gauge  is  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  boner* 
Are  all  boilers  alike  in  this  respect'.'  (t>)  What  is 
meant  by  the  expression  M  the  chimney  gives  a  draft 
of  3  inches  of  water"?  (<r)  How  are  steam  gauges 
tested  ?  H.  F.  S.,  Cosmopolis,  Wash. 

Ass.— (a)   Your  first  question  is  not  clear.  Evi- 
dently you  do  not  desire  to  know  the  quantity  of 
water  that  must  be  in  the 
boiler  before  it  shows  In  the 
gauge  glass,  since  you  would 
have  given  the  boiler  dimen- 
sions.   If  you  have  in  mind 
the  height,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  water  height  in  the 
boiler  should  correspond  with 
that  in  the  glass.  If  the  open- 
ings are  clear.   (6)  When  a 
chimney  is  working,  the  gases 
(from  the  boiler  flues)  ascend- 
ing therein    have  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the 
outer  atmosphere ;  they  are 
therefore  correspondingly 
lighter.  The  draft  set  up  In 
the  chimney  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferenceln  weight  of  the  column 
of  heated  air  in  the  chimney 
and  a  similar  column  of  air 
outside.    In  the  annexed 
sketch  is  shown  a  method  of 
measuring  the  draft.    A  Is  a 
bent  tube.  Inserted  in  the  side 
of  the  chimney,  near  the  bot- 
tom. Water  is  contained  in- 
side this  tube,  which,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  necessarily  much 
exaggerated  in  siee  compared  with  thechimney  itself. 
If  the  entrance  to  the  flues  were  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
temperature  inside  the  chimney  to  be  the  same  a*  out- 
side of  It,  the  water  would  stand  at  the  same  level  in 
both  legs  of  the  tube.   If  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
the  air  becomes  lighter,  and,  therefore,  the 
on  the  water  at  a  becomes  less  than  at  6 ;  b, 
consequently,  will  de- 
■LrTVn-t  .  m  ■  -\  .  1 '   tcend  and  a  rise,  until  the 
column  of  air  If,  together 
with  the  small  column  of  water  between  the  levels  a 
and  b.  balance  the  column  of  air  IP.  In  ordinary  work- 
ing, the  distance  between  a  and  6  will  average  \  inch 
to  1|  inches,  according  to  the  height  of  chlmnev 
temperature  of  the  gases,  etc.   The  draft  you  mention 
is  extreme.   It  is  very  seldom  that  2  inches  is 
exceeded.   The  actual  Intensity  of  draft  required  In 
any  particular  case  depends  on  the  kind  of  fuel  used, 
(c)  Some  people  use  a  small  hydraulic  hand  pump 
provided  with  a  valve  which  can  be  set  by  means  of 
a  shifting  weight  on  its  lever,  to  lift  at  any  desired 
pressure  on  the  square  Inch.    The  gauge  to  be  tested 
is  screwed  onto  this  pump,  and  the  weight  set  for  the 
valve  to  lift  at  100  pounds  or  whatever  It  may  be.  A 
comparison  can  then  he  made  between  the  action  of 
the  valve  and  the  reading  of  the  gauge.    Or,  the 
gauge  to  )«•  tested  can  be  compared  directly  with  a 
standard  gauge  known  to  Inaccurate,  by  both  being 
simultaneously  subjected  to  the  s 
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(&M)  (a)  I  want  some  information  on  pnmping 
water.  The  conditions  are  these :  A  large  spring  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  an  orchard  on  the  hillside  running 
ni>  as  high  as  ISO  feet.  Wood  costs  me  nothing.  The 
objeetof  the  pumping  I*  irrigation.  What  would  l>e 
the  approximate  norsepower  required  to  Irrigate  20 
acres,  allowing  600.000  gallons  for  one  wetting  and  6 
to  10  days  time  for  pumping?  What  would  be  the 
probable  cost  of  engine  and  pump?  Which  would  be 
the  cheaper— gasoline  or  steam?  (M  What  would  be 
the  best  method  of  pumping  with  these  conditions: 
Branch  running  about  5.000.000  gallons  per  dav.  fall 
obtainable  by  running  it  around  hillside  for  about 
500  yards  from  12  to  14  feet.  What  proportion  of  water 
would  ram  deliver  at  heights  of  50  feet.  100  feet,  and 
150  feet?  (el  A  small  wheel  is  desirable  for  grinding 
etc  ;  would  it  be  practicable  to  pump  with  it  ?  What 
Is  the  best  kind  of  wheel  for  the  above  stream  and 
co«t  of  same?  (d\  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  ram 
to  Irrigate  about  20  acres?        8.  R.  C.  Dalton.  (5a. 

Ass.— (a)  We  recommend  the  use  of  a  direct-acting 
steam  pump  as  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and  most 
certain  device  for  irrigating  your  orchard.  In  regard 
to  the  size  of  pump  and  its  cost,  we  advise  you 
to  write  to  a  number  of  pump  makers,  giving  them 
a  complete  description  of  the  location  and  the  service 
required  and  ask  them  to  submit  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  work,  (b)  We  do  not  know  of  a  ram  of 
sufficient  size  to  do  the  work  you  require,  (c)  Under 
the  conditions  you  give,  the  stream  may  be  made  to 
develop  from  5  to  8  horsepower  with  a  good  turbine 
wheel  for  24  hours  per  day.  If  you  can  build  a 
reservoir  to  hold  the  water  during  the  night,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  use  it  all  during  a  period  of  10 
hours  instead  of  having  the  flow  distributed  over 
the  whole  2\  hours,  the  stream  might  be  made  to 
develop  from  12  to  18  horsepower.  This  would  prob- 
ably furnish  the  water  for  irrigation  at  the  rate  you 
require  and  might  be  economical  provided  you 
have  sufficient  other  work  to  keep  the  wheel  running 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  wheel, 
flume.  dams,  etc.,  together  with  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair,  would  make  the  expense  of  irrigating 
your  orchard  much  greater  than  by  the  use  of  a  steam 
pump.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions  by  an 
expert  on  the  ground  would  be  necessary  for  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  method  of  pumping. 

* 

*  • 

(355)  I  want  to  make  a  battery  motor  that  will 
run  a  good-sized  fan.  Please  give  me  the  necessary 
instructions.  J.  B..  Fredericksburg.  Pa. 

Ass. — It  will  require  about  i  horsepower.  Using 
ten  biehromate-of-potash  cells  in  series  you  will 
require  about  7  amperes  current.  We  could  not  give 
you  all  the  directions  required  in  the  limits  of  our 
space.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  sueh  an  outfit. 
Write  to  the  Gordon  Battery  Co..  5{M  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  Edison  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  James  Build- 
ing.  New  York. 

* 
»  * 

dV.)  Please  explain  the  wiring  of  an  American 
Bell  telephone  instrument.   ().  8  .  Montclair,  N.  Y. 

Ass.— Examine  PresentCs  "  Bell's  Electric  Speaking 
Telephone  ;  Its  Invention,  Construction,  Application, 
Modification.  Be."  785  pages,  516  illustrations, 
price.  H.00.  For  sale  by  The  Technical  Supply  Co., 
Scran  ton.  Pa. 

* 

*  * 

i :V>7 )  In  answer  to  Question  185  in  the  May  number 
of  Honk  STfitv  Magazine,  you  are  all  right  until  you 
get  to  the  last  part  where  you  say,  "  If,  now.  "the 
engine  runs  too  fast,  adjust  the  governor  rod  so  as  to 
make  the  cams  trip  their  latches  earlier  In  the 
stroke."  etc.  You  have  never  tried  to  do  this,  or  vou 
would  not  have  written  it.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
to  change  the  speed  of  a  Corliss  engine  through 
manipulations  or  the  governor  rods  as  it  is  to  lift 
yourself  over  a  stone  wall  by  your  boo!  strains— 


always  supposing  the  engine  has  a  constant  load. 
Shorten  the  rod  as  you  speak  of  doing,  and  the  gover- 
nor promptly  falls  enough  to  compensate  what  has 
been  done,  and  vice  versa.     H.  E  v..  Ware.  Mass. 

Ass.— Our  answer  to  Question  185  was  correct.  The 
governor  of  a  Corliss  engine  Is  nearly  always  either 
an  ordinary  Watt  governor  or  a  Porter-Allen  gover- 
nor. These  governors  are  not  close  regulators  within 
a  large  range,  as,  when  running  with  their  balls  on  a 
higher  level,  they  necessarily  revolve  perceptibly 
faster  than  when  running  with  their  balls  on  a  lower 
level.  The  relation  existing  between  the  number  *Vof 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  governor  for  any  portion 
of  the  balls,  and  the  distance  A  in  Inches  of  the  centers 
of  the  balls  below  the  point  of  intersection  of  their 
arms  corresponding  to  that  position,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 


A-!*™    /i  +  S 

7s\ 


in  which  Q  is  the  weight  of  the  center  sleeve,  and  C  is 
the  weight  of  the  two  balls.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
surely  made  no  misstatement  in  our  answer  to  the 
question  referred  to,  though  it  was.  no  doubt,  a 


#  — 

mistake  on  our  part  not  to  state  that  we  had  refer- 
ence to  only  slight  variations  in  the  speed  of  the 
engine.  Taking  the  two  extreme  heights  h\  and  /i,, 
corresponding  to  the  extreme  revolutions  .V,  and  A"., 
we  have 

187  f.    /,  ,  V      .  „     187.6    I,  .  Q 
and  accordingly 


-v,  I*, 

A.  \V 


-  1 


If  this  h  for  a  particular  engine  varies  bctv 
ft,  -  12.  and  A,  -  10. 

JK  /12 
Ai  \W' 

That  is  to  say.  the  variation  In  speed  would  be 
nearly  10  per  cent. 

* 
*  * 

(898)   In  the  deepest  sea.  is  the  water  compressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  Iron  or  steel  is  prevented  from 
In  other  words,  will  a  heavy  metal  go 

N.  H.  M..  Boca,  Colo. 
Ass.— Water  is  compressed  slightly  under  the  great 
pressures  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  the  depth  of  a 
mile  or  so.   A  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  at  the  surface 
weighs  about  01.1  pounds  and  at  the  depth  of  a  mile 


sinking  in  it? 
to  the  bottom  however  deep  the  sea  may  be? 
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it  weighs  «-r>  pounds.  Ak  Iron  Is  less  compressible 
than  water.  It*  density  will  increase  less  rapidly  than 
that  of  water  when  pressure  is  applied.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  will  sink  until  the  water  becomes  denser 
than  the  iron.  This  depth  will  be  very  great— many 
times  greater  than  any  possible  depth  of  the  ocean. 


(S."i9)  Please  inform  me  If  what  is  known  as  the 
Cuttriss  telephone  transmitter  is  patented  in  this 
country-  The  electrode,  or  variable  resistance,  con- 
sists of  a  small  spiral  carbon  spring. 

P,  P. It,  Coshocton.  Ohio. 
Ass.— Yes.   Yon  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  patent  by 
applying  to  the  Patent  othce,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
* 

(.1150)  Will  you  kindly  give  a  list  of  books  that 
might  form  the  nucleus  for  a  modest  library  to 
help  the  young  mechanics  In  a  machine  shop?  It 
is  fairly  easy  to  make  a  choice  of  books  that  will  help 
boys  over  their  difficulties,  but  not  so  easy  to  pick  out 
books  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  mechanic- 
books  that  give  the  names  of  machine  parts.  Instruc- 
tions on  so  called  every -day  jobs,  etc. 

c.  II.  S.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Ass.— As  you  say,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  select 
the  books  you  desire.  Such  tiooks  are  usually  quite 
expensive.  The  following  list  will  probably  be  of 
value  to  you.  If  the  books  are  for  a  private  library, 
some  of  them  could  »»e  omitted  on  the  score  of 
expense;  otherwise,  if  "the  modest  library"  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  a  number  of  people  who  have 
combined  together  to  purchase  certain  looks  that 
are  to  1*  mutually  lienetlclal  to  them,  it  would  I* 
well  to  purchase  them  all :  Knight  s  "  Mechanical 
Dictionary":  Appleton's  "  Dictionary  of  Applied 
Mechanics."  and  Appleton's  "  Modern  Mechanism  "  ; 
"  Modern  Machine  Shop  Practice,"  by  Joshua  Hose; 
'•The  Modern  Machinist."  by  Csher ;  "  The  Pattern- 
Maker's  Assistant,"  by  Rote;  "  Power  Catechism," 
'•  Catechism  of  the  locomotive."  by  Forney  :  "Amer- 
ican Steam  Engineer,"  by  Edwards;  "Shop  Kinks," 
by  t.rimshaw;  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  by 
Wilson;  " Construction  of  Pump  Details,"  by  BJor- 
ling:  Roper's  "Series  of  Hand-Books":  "Mechan- 
ics' Pocket  Memoranda":  "The  Standard  Dictionary." 
The  above  named  hooks,  all  of  which  can  Ik?  obtained 
from  The  Technical  Supply  Company.  Scranton,  Pa., 
will  make  a  very  good  lteginnlng.  and  the  list  can  be 
extended  afterwards,  as  occasion  may  arise. 


(34.1)  <<i)  What  causes  the  wagon,  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  the  arrow?  (b)  How  is 
the  principle  applied  to  turbines?   (»•)  Explain  the 


Fig.  1. 


mechanism  of  the  wheels  used  in  the  "i,000- horse- 
power turbines  at  Niagara  Falls. 

V,  S..  Canton.  Ohio. 
Ass.  ~in)  The  motion  of  the  wagon  is  due  to  the 
miction  Of  the  Jet  of  w  ater  that  issues  from  the  nozzle. 
One  of  the  laws  of  motion  says  that  rrrry  ucrfon  i* 
omxMrd  by  tut  "{mil  and  '</>/«w/(  traction  :  the  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  tank  acts  to  force  a  jet  out  of  the 
nozzle. and.  in  accordance  with  the  law.  tin-reaction 
of  the  Jet  produces  a  pressure  on  the  water  in  the 


tank  that  acts  to  push  the  wagon  in  the  opposite 
direction,  (b)  The  reaction  effect  of  a  Jet  flowing 
from  a  nozzle,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  tankon  the  wagon, 
is  but  little  used  in  a  turbine.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
slight  degree  in  what  is  known  as  a  Ihirkcr*  mill,  a 
familiar  example  of  which  is  the  rotary-head  lawn 
sprinkler.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  an 
inefficient  device  for  utilizing  the  energy  of  falling 
water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  that  Issues 
from  the  moving  nozzle  must  always  Have  a  com]«ara- 
tively  high  absolute  velocity,  which  means  that  a 
large  i»irt  of  its  energy  has  not  been  used  by  the 
motor.  (<-)  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  turbines, 
which  are  known  as  the  imintluc  turbine  and  the 
reaction  turbine.  In  the  impulse  turbuie  the  water 
flows  from  a  series  of  openings,  or  guides,  with  a  high 
velocity,  and  strikes  against  the  curved  vanes  of  a 


Fig.  2. 


wheel  In  such  a  way  tliat  the  water  as  it  tosses  over 
the  moving  vanes  loses  its  absolute  velocity  and  gives 
up  its  energy  :  the  action  is  much  the  same  as  the 
aetionof  a  jet  onthecupsof  a  Pelton  w  heel,  described 
in  Home  Stiky  Magazine.  May,  lsw.  article  entitled 
"The  Impulse  Waterwheel."  The  u.OOO-horsepower 
turbines  at  Niagara  Falls  are  of  the  reaction  type. 
In  their  general  form,  the  reaction  and  impulse  types 
are  very  similar,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  water  acts.  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram 
showing  the  general  arrangement  of  the  guides  and 
wheel  vanes  of  an  outward  tlow  turbine,  to  which 
clas<  the  Niagara  Falls  turbines  belong.  The  water  is 
brought  into  the  spaces  between  the  guide  vanes  //.  H. 
through  a  penstock  leading  from  the  supply  canal. 
It  flows  outward  through  the  spaces  between  the 
guides  and  Into  the  spaces  between  the  wheel  vanes 
C.C.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  water  i«  thus 
changed,  and  this  change  in  direction  produces  a 
pressure  on  the  wheel  vanes  that  causes  them  to 
turn.  In  the  reaction  turbine,  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  due  to  the  change  In  direction  of  motion, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  exerted  on  the 
wheel  vanes  by  the  hydrostatic  head  of  the  water, 
and  in  some  cases  there  U  a  slight  effect  due  to  the 
reaction  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  vanes:  the 
reaction  of  the  issuing  jet.  however,  is  generally 
very  small  in  a  well  designed  w  heel  running  at  the 
proper  speed.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
turbines,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
Olttward-flow  turbines,  are  their  unusual  size,  the 
high  pressure  under  which  they  work,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wheels  for  Imlancing  this  heavy  pressure, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  gates  for  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  water. 
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I3H2)  In  Honf  Stvky  fob  Machinists.  Steam 
Engineers.  Etc..  August  1897.  there  was  an  article 
that  interested  me  very  much,  entitled  "Making  Ice 
by  Roiling  Water."  Kindly  now.  givemeyouroplnion 
as  to  the  most  modern  and  best  wav  of 'making  ice ; 
also  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  all  'particulars  as  to 
cost  of  putting  up  an  ice  plant. 

J  W.  <"..  Weldon.  N.  C. 

AN*.— The  Diont  modern  method  of  making  ice  is  by 
the  ammonia  process.  In  this  process.  anhydrous 
(dry )  ammonia  is  compressed  by  meansof  a  powerful 
pump  into  the  form  of  a  liquid.  Thin  liquid  ammonia 
on  tielng  suddenly  expanded  draws  heat  from  sur- 
rounding bodies  lowering  their  temperature.  In  those 
prwesses  where  brine  is  used  to  freeze  water  into  ice. 
the  brine  is  first  cooled  by  the  cx|>auding  ammonia 
and  the  cold  brine  is  then  circulated  about  the 
freezing  tanks.  You  may  obtain  all  the  particulars 
of  cost,  etc..  by  writing  to  the  following  companies : 
The  Frick  Co..  Waynesboro.  Pa. :  The  Westlnghouse 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburg.  I"a. :  The  Remington  lee 
Machine  Co..  Wilmington.  Del. ;  The  l>e  Ia  Vergne 
Refrigerating  Machine  Co..  foot  of  East  138th  Street, 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

*  * 

(3fi3l  Kindly  inform  me  how  to  wind  a  magnet  for 
a  telegraph  instrument  and  what  size  wire  to  nse? 

K.  B.,  Hensall,  (int. 

A.vs.— For  ordinary  relays  use  No.  36  silk-covered 
wire.  The  size  of  magnets  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances. You  can  see  such  instruments  in  any 
telegraph  otllce.  The  magnets  are  usually  from  2  to 
3  inches  long  and  about  }  inch  in  diumetcr,  and  are 
wound  to  a  depth  of  about  |  of  an  Inch,  just  as  a 
spool  of  thread  is  wound. 

* 

i  #  ♦ 

(3A4)  (<i)  Kindly  give  me  directions  for  putting 
up  an  electric  call  bell :  the  bell  and  liattery  to  be 
In  the  same  house.  (f>)  Can  I  use  the  same  battery 
that  is  used  for  the  door  bell" 

C.  I*.  <■..  Lnnadale.  Pa. 

Ass.— (a)  The  bell  may  be  installed  In  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  door  bell.  Run  one  wire  from 
one  pole  of  battery  to  one  terminal  of  bell  and  con- 
nect theother  terminal  of  bell  toother  poleof  liattery. 
Insert  a  push  button  in  the  circuit,  so  that  when  the 
button  Is  pressed  the  circuit  will  lie  cloned  and  the 
bell  will  ring.  Cse  about  No.  18  Insulated  copper 
wire  for  short  distances.  Call  bells  which  are  to  be 
operated  at  great  distances,  say  a  mile  or  more,  will 
require  a  magneto  generator,  that  is,  a  little  dynamo 
with  permanent  steel  magnet*,  generating  an  alter- 
nating current.  Such  instruments  arc  used  on 
telephone  lines.   (6)  You  can  use  the  same  battery. 


(365)  Will  you  please  give  me  a  ! 
to  figure  out  "the  length  of  board.  1  foot  wide  with 
ends  cut  square,  that  can  lie  laid  on  the  floor  of  a 
room  1«  feet  by  21  feet  ?  I  would  prefer  it  floured  out 
in  arithmetic  if  j>ossiblc. 

P.  W..  Lake  Linden.  Mich. 
Ass. — See  Home    Bttdy   Maoa/jnk,    May,  1W7, 
Answers4o  Inquiries,  No.  HO. 

V.W.)  I  have  come  across  the  following  formulas  for 
the  determination  of  the  horsepower  required  to  haul 

railroad  ears:  On  a  level,  II.  P.  =  '.J.  *  *  (1)  ; 
on  a  grade,  H.  P.  =  "1"  i*  ±  2.000  sin  a)  (2).  which 


approximately  equals 


:!7. 


(3).  In  these 


formulas  #  —  speed  In  miles  per  hour :  ir  =  load 
hauled,  in  tons  of  2.000  pounds;  k  —  constant, 
assumed  to  lie  30  pounds  per  ton  :  <i  -  angle  of  eleva- 
tion ;  p  =  percentage  of  grade.  I  do  not  understand 
these  formulas.  A  clean-cut  formula  from  you  will 
fix  the  whole  affair.  1.  8..  Han  Fmncisco,  Cal. 


AN*.— We  have  not  seen  the  above  formulas,  but 
they  were  evidently  obtained  as  follows : 

Horsepower  = 
force  exerted  (lb.)  X  distance  traversed  (ft.  per  mln.) 


:«,uoo 


In  the  present  case, 

H.  P.  —  ( if  X  k)  X 

irk  *  X  SH  _  if  in 

~~33,ouo     =  375  - 
On  an  up  grade,  work  has  also  to  lie  done  In  over- 
coming the  resistance  due  to  gravity,  that  is.  work  Is 
done  in  lifting  the  train  vertically.    If  we  denote  the 
pitch  of  the  slope  by  ft  (the  pitch  is  the  ratio  of  the 


33,000  — 
(1) 


height  of  the  slope  to  its  length,  -  in  figure 


the 


resistance  of  the  train,  in  pounds,  due  to  gravity  =^ 
2.000  «•  x  r,  and  H.  P.  = 


2,0(10  «■  r 


33.000  - 


2.000  if  r  * 
375 


(*  ±  2,000  r)  = 
(2) 


5.2S0  * 
i*i0 

The  total  horsepower,  therefore,  = 
if  k  i>      2.000  if  r  i>      if  « 
375     *        375  375 

<*  t  2,000  sin  <i), 

slncer  =  sln  a.  We  write  *  so  as  to  inclndc  the  case  of 

the  train  being  on  a 
down  grade,  in 
which  event  grav- 
ity acts  with  the 
tractive  effort  of  the 
engine,  instead  of 
against  it.  The  net 
effort  required  is 

then  the  difference  of  the  two  amounts   "J*  and 

'  lX375  8,,nstitl,,lnK  ao  for  k  in  formula  (2).  we 
get  the  total  horsepower  = 

«r*i3±200*Ina)       .  , 
37.5  •  l'° 

The  formula  <3t  given  in  the  question  Is  evidently 
Incorrectly  stated.  If  in  (a),  just  obtained,  we  sub- 
stitute      for  sin  a,  p  being  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the 


grade,  we  obtain 

(8iaw  *-■£,) 


H.  p.  -  M  * 


37.5 
3  if  »  t  2  if  *  /» 


37.5 


=  »f«<3  *2p) 
37.5 

(3) 


* 
»  « 


(307)  In  Home  Stthy  Magazine.  Mav.  It***, 
Answers  to  Inquiries  No.  1  GO,  doe*  2.5  In  '"'""'i'1- 

142  X  -'..■> 

come  from  the  second  table?  If  so,  how  is  it 
derived.'  M.  A.  <■..  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Yes.  It  is  taken  from  the  right-hand  column 
of  the  second  table.  You  will  notice  that  2.4*  H.  T.  l\ 
are  given  in  this  column  for  a  difference  of  140°  F. 
between  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  surfaces 
and  the  air.  which  for  a  difference  in  temperature  of 
142°  F„  would  give  us  alsiut  2.5.  This  2.5  refers  to 
the  average  number  of  British  thermal  units  of  heat 
which  each  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  will 
transmit  to  the  air  of  the  room  for  each  degree  dif- 
ference between  the  teinitfrature  of  the  steam  and 
the  air  in  the  room. 

* 

*  *  • 

I :V4»k  i  We  are  having  serious  trouble  with  the 
cvlinderof  our  engine.  It  is  cutting  badlv  at  each 
end  right  hi  tin;  steam  t>ort  and  nearly  parallel  from 
end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  20  indies  in 
diameter  and  2tl  inches  stroke,  the  steam  pressure  at 
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boiler  is  200  pounds.  The  enclosed  sketch.  Fig.  L  will 
help  you  to  understand  the  trouble.  The  piston  head 
Ik  solid,  with  no  bull  ringor  follower  :  the  rings,  which 
are  parallel  and  sprung  over  the  piston,  are.r>i"  y  U"; 
there  is  a  spring  balance  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the 
piston  central,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  any 
harm.  The  engine  has  top  and  bottom  guide  bars, 
which  are  perfectly  in  line  with  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
cylinder  gets  plenty  of  oil ;  we  use  a  Detroit  lubri- 
cator,  fan  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 

8.  O.  K.,  North  Port  Huron.  Mich. 
Ans.— The  experience  you  relate  is  rather  an 
unusual  one,  we  imagine.   We  can  think  of  no 


Fio.  L 

explanation  other  thau  that  the  core  must  hare 
shifted  and  left  the  wall  weak  tinder  the  steam  pas- 
rage.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the 
incoming  steam  (and  you  carry  a  high  pressure,  too) 
being  momentarily  "  held  up"  by  the  piston,  closes 
in  the  cylinder  wall,  owing  to  the  weakness  above 
mentioned  :  this  part  of  the  cylinder,  therefore,  bears 
hard  on  the  piston,  with  the  result  of  Increased  wear 
at  this  point.   We  suggest  that  you  caliper  the  wall 

at  a.  Fig.  2.  It 
ought  to  lie  at  least 
1 J  inches.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  us 
whether  or  not  you 
intend  to  convey 
that  this  excess 
wear  extends  the 
whole  length  of 
the  cylinder.    It  is  clearly  not  a  matter  of  lubrl- 


Fic.  2. 


If  that  were  deficient,  the  cutting  would 

not  be  localized  in  this  manner  :  in  fnet.  we  should, 

in  thnt  case,  look  for  increased  wear  to  be  where  the 

greatest  wear  oMiuarily  occurs,  namely,  on  the  othrr 

side  of  the  cylinder -tppotUe  the  porta. 

* 
*  * 

(3*39)  (<ii  Ilow  did  Pouillet  measure  the  amount 
of  light  given  out  by  the  sun?  (b)  Define  atomic 
heat,  and  explain  how  it  is  used  to  verify  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  metal,  in  It  is  found  th.if.'Jj  parts  of 
Zii  will  combine  with  :V>J  parts  of  CI:  the  specific 
hi  nt  of  7.n  is  ir.ii  :  find  its  weight.  (*/)  In  fin  grams 
of  />,»/,;//:0.  find  the  weight  of  Fe.  (e)  Why  is 
A7/4  referred  to  as  though  It  wore  a  metal  ? 

J.  A.  V..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Ans.— (<i)  Sec  Home  Stvuy  Magazine.  January. 
1S97.  page  280,  for  apparatus  used  by  Pouillet  in 
•lecture  by  Professor  cjerald  Molloy  on  "  The  Sun." 
(6)  Dulong  ami  Petit  discovered  the  fact  thnt  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is 
constant  Tor  nearly  all  elements ;  or.  what  is  the  same 
tiling,  the  S|iecil1c  heat  of  an  element  is  inversely 


proportional  to  lis  atomic  weight.  This  constant 
product  is  called  atomic  heat,  and  since  it  lias  the 
same  value  for  nearly  all  elements,  it  follows  that 
the  atomic  heat  of  all  atoms  is  the  same.  Since  the 
average  value  of  this  product  is  6.4.  it  is  evident 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  approximately 
obtained  by  dividing  fi.4  by  the  specillc  heat,  (c)  6.4  +• 
.035  =67.36  approximately,  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc. 
More  accurately,  it  Is  6.230  +  .09555  -  65.2.  which  result 
to  contradict  the  given  proportion:  taking, 
into  consideration,  the  fact  that  zinc  is 
a  dyad  and  that  it  consequently  needs  2  atoms  of  CI 
to  form  a  saturated  compound  with  it.  the  true  pro- 
portion must  be  1  atom  Zn  to  2  atoms  CI.  and  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  chlorine  In  35.5  it  follows  that  the 
true  molecular  proportion  must  be  65  parta  (1  atom) 
Zn  to  71  parts  (2  atoms)  of  CI.  (d)  We  do  not  know 
of  such  a  compound  ;  there  is  an  fkSOt7UtO.  How- 
ever, the  following  Information  Is  what  you  request 
us  to  give  you  :  The  molecular  weight  of  FeI.S047//:O 
(supposing  such  a  substance  to  exist)  is 

Fe,  -  112 

8  -  32 

04  -  CA 

THtO  m  126 

334 

or,  In  334  grams  of  FetSO,lHtO are  contained  112 
grams  of  Fe :  in  GO  grams  of  the  compound  there  must 
be  20.1  grams  of  Ft.  (e)  The  group  A7£,  is  treated 
as  a  metal  because  salts  are  formed  by  it. 


(300)  In  the  accompanying  sketch,  what  should  be 
the  resistance  at  o  and  a.  b  and  fr\  c  and  <f.  in  order 
to  obtain  a  drop  of  10  per  cent.?  Explain  how  it  is 
obtained.  J.  C.  H.,  Montgomery,  AU. 

Ans.— The  size  of  the  conductors  of  any  electric 
system  is  calculated  from  Ohm's  law, 

n  .  E  (volts) 

(.  I  amperes)  —  ,,  —  .      .  • 
R  (ohnisj 

or  from  a  modification  of  the  same.  It  is.  therefore, 
quite  apparent  that,  in  the  above  problem,  two  vital 
factors  have  been  omitted,  viz.,  the  current  in 
amperes,  and  the  pressure  in  volt*.  The  question 
thus  takes  no  definite  shape.  Iu  actual  practice,  the 
following  quantities  are  either  actually  known  or 
else  assumed:  the  greatest  allowable  drop,  measured 
in  volts  ;  the  distance  to  each  lamp,  from  which  the 
distance  to  the  center  of  distribution  is  calculated  : 
and  the  current  consumed  by  the  various  electrical 
devices.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us 
assume  that  we  wish  to  wire  two  16-candlepowcr 
lamps  i  and  y,  and  one  32-candlepowcr  lamp  z,  situ- 
ated 50.  100,  and  150  feet,  respectively,  from  the 


nlnnr/lo* 


b 


r^RUM        KK-ggff  'tg-jJO 


source  of  supply  S,  which  furnishes  current  at  112 
volts  pressure.  In  this  case.  10  per  cent,  of  U2  volt*  is 
over  11  volts  drop,  or  variation  in  electric  pressure, 
which  is  too  large  to  be  permissible :  we  will,  there- 
fore, take  2  volts  as  allowable.  In  solving  this 
problem,  we  know  that  a  lG-candlcpowcr  lamp 
consumes  practically  }  ampere,  and  a  32-candle- 
power  lamp  1  ampere.  The  first  thing  to  calculate 
is  the  distance  from  S  to  the  center  of  average  dis- 
tance. The  lamp  :  is  equivalent  to  two  16-candle- 
power  lamps.  The  average  distance  is,  therefore. 
[.*)  +  loo  +(150  x  2>]  +  4  (lamps)=  112.5  feet. 
All  the  factors  are  now  available  for  the  following 
formula.  Size  of  wire,  in  circular  mils.  =  (10.sx 
electrical  distance.  In  feet.  X  current.  In  amperes. 
-  drop,  in  volts,  1  =  [10.S  X  (111.5  X  2)  X2]  +  :'  =  2.430 
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circular  mils:  the  nearest  size  wire  in  No.  lfi of  2,583 
circular  mil*,  and,  aa  It  will  safely  carry  2  amperes, 
it  is  the  proper  wire  to  use.  As  calculated,  the 
voltage  at  i  is  nearly  2  volts  less  than  at  .*\  while  at 
V  and  x  the  variation  is  not  so  great.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  "electrical  distance"  is  twice  the 
linear  distance,  because  the  current  rocs  and  returns, 
that  is,  covers  the  actual  distance  twice. 

♦ 

*  * 

(371)  <<i)  Can  lantern  and  lamp  chimneys  be  made 
to  withstand  the  heat  of  a  strong  blaze?  If  no,  how 
is  it  done,  and  what  is  the  particular  kind  of  glass 
used?  <b)  How  are  the  grooves  cut  in  rifle  barrels, 
and  what  makes  some  makes  of  rifles  more  accurate 
shooters  than  others?  (c)  How  can  two  pieces  of  iron 
or  steel  l* securely  soldered ?  (tf)  fan  good  glue  be 
distinguished  from  an  inferior  qualty  without  first 
wetting  it?  J.  C.  U.,  Wishart. 

AN*. — (a)  No;  a  chimney  made  of  mica  will  proba- 
bly answer  the  purpose,  (b)  In  what  Is  considered 
to  be  the  l>est  modern  practice,  the  grooves  in  a  rifle 
barrel  are  cut  by  means  of  the  tool  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  The  body  a  of  the  tool  is 
rigidly  fastened  to  the  rifle  rod  6.  The  body  is  mor- 
tised to  receive  the  rifle-saw  c.  a  plan  view  of  the  saw 
beingshownat  (a).  Inoperation,  the  body  of  the  tool, 
which  is  made  to  fit  the  barrel  about  to  be  rifled,  is 
alternately  pulled  and  pushed  through  the  barrel ; 
suitable  mechanism  for  giving  it  a  spiral  motion  being 
provided.  The  rifle  saw  will  make  a  faint  cut  at 
each  passage  through  the  barrel,  the  removal  of 
metal  being  more  of  a  scraping  than  a  cutting  opera- 


over  the  seam.  Apply  heat  either  with  a  c  harcoal 
forge  or  an  air-and-gas  blowpipe  until  the  spelter 
melta,  and  sweats  into  the  seam  ;  then  remove  the 
heat.  Do  not  disturb  the  work  until  it  has  cooled 
oft*.  For  steel,  the  spelter  Is  com  posed  of  brass,  3  parts ; 
copper,  1)  parts:  silver,  98}  parts:  for  iron.  V*  parts 
copper  and  42  |*rts  zinc.  <d)  Good  glue  Is  clear  :  an 
inferior  glue  Is  muddy  and  opaque. 

„*♦ 

(372)  (o)  What  is  the  correct  method  for  drawing 
the  tools  shown  on  the  enclosed  blueprint .'  (b)Where 
can  1  obtain  catalogues  of  water  motors? 

R.  K.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
Ans.— (a)  Since  yon  do  not  state  the  purpose  of  the  * 
drawing  we  can  only  say  that  the  blueprint  seems  to 
be  correct  for  any  ordinary  use.  Every  maker  of 
these  tools  has  his  own  particular  design  and  layout 
for  the  cutting  edges,  (6)  The  Helton  Waterwheel 
Co.,  143  Liberty  street.  New  York ;  James  Leffel  A  Co., 
Springfield.  Ohio:  The  Backus  Water  Motor  Co.. 
Newark,  N.  J.;  American  Impulse  Wheel  Co.,  120 
Liberty  street.  New  York. 

* 
*  • 

(373)  We  have  In  the  house  IK  pendant  and  4 
automatic  gas  lighters,  each  insulated  from  the  gas 
pipe  and  supplied  with  return  wire.  The  power  for 
the  spark  comes  from  5  ordinary'  carbon  batteries 
with  a  spark  coil  attached.  Everything  has  worked 
well  until  recently.  For  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
about  noon  each  day.  the  line  has  become  short- 
circuited  and  remains  so  until  about  D  p.  m.,  when  it 
opens  again.   During  the  hours  that  the  line  is  short 


w***'*  ************  sr**r  *****•*****'****  **>**&m**mr**+*0m*m*m**+*** *• 


Hon.  After  the  saw  has  passed  back  and  forth 
through  the  barrel,  the  latter  Is  revolved  an  angular 
distance,  depending  upon  the  number  of  grooves  to 
be  cut.  The  barrel  having  made  a  complete  turn,  so  as 
to  bring  the  rifle  saw  back  to  the  first  groove  cut,  the 
saw  is  forced  outward  a  little  by  driving  the  cylin- 
drical pin  <t.  the  front  part  of  which  forms  a  wedge, 
a  wnall  amount  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  In 
automatic  rifle  machines  this  operation  is  performed 
by  the  machine  itself.  The  operation  is  repeated 
after  each  revolution  of  the  barrel  until  the  groove* 
are  of  the  desired  depth.  The  rifle  saw  is  supplied 
w  ith  plenty  of  oil  at  each  passage  through  the  liarrel. 
In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  why  one  make  of  rifle 
barrel  is  a  more  accurate  shooter  than  another  make, 
the  w  riter  is  forced  to  assert  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
does  not  exist ;  basing  hU  conclusions  upon  his  own 
tests  made  upon  ritle  barrels  of  nearly  all  manufac- 
turers of  firearms  in  the  United  States.  The  writer 
has  invariably  found  that  tiarreU  made  by  any 
reputable  concern  are.  when  leaving  the  factory,  as 
near  perfection  as  human  skill  can  make  them.  If 
one  certain  make  of  a  barrel  happens  to  give  better 
results  in  a  test  than  another  one.  it  simply  shows 
that  the  ammunition  used  was  not  as  near  perfection 
as  It  alight  have  been.  The  writer,  a  short  time  ago, 
took  a  rifle  barrel  condemned  by  its  owner,  and,  by 
proper  manipulation  of  the  ammunition,  made  It 
shoot  a  wonderful  ten-shot  group,  thus  proving  to  the 
owner  that  the  particular  make  of  barrel  was  accurate, 
and  that  it  appeared  inaccurate  simply  because  he 
did  not  use  the  right  ammunition,  (c)  Kraze  them 
together  as  follows :  Thoroughly  file  and  clean  the 
surfaces  to  be  soldered,  spread  a  thick  paste  of 
borax  over  the  cleaned  surfaces,  and  tie  the  parts 
together  temporarily  with  iron  wire  to  keep  them 
from  shifting.   Lay  some  spelter,  i.  e..  hard  solder. 


circuited,  I  have  the  line  disconnected  from  one  end 
of  the  battcrv.  except  when  I  am  testing  it  to  see  if 
it  is  open.  The  spark  given  ofT  at  the  batteries  by 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit  is  as  big  as  the 
spark  given  ofl*  by  the  lighters.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  parallel  case?  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
cause?  1).  Hi..  Brighton,  Mass. 

Ans. —The  only  thing  that  can  be  definitely  stated 
is  that  you  certainly  have  a  "dead"  short  circuit 
during  the  hours  named.  The  possible  causes  are 
very  numerous.  Perhaps  the  trouble  comes  from 
moisture.  We  know  of  a  parallel  case :  it  was  a  wire 
"bridge"  placed  across  two  of  the  wires  by  a  prac- 
tical Joker.  The  only  way  to  discover  thj  cause  is  by 
careful  testing,  say  with  a  buzzer  and  a  small  battery. 

* 
*  * 

(374)  What  size  solenoid  is  required  to  raise  GO 
pounds  2  Inches?  (Jive  the  diameter  of  tore,  length, 
size,  and  amount  of  wire  for  a  .'>0u-volt  circuit. 

W.  J.  F..  llltsburg.  Pa. 

Ans.— Diameter  of  bore,  l.dnches;  length  40  inches. 
Using  No.  20.  B.  A  S.  guage  wire,  it  will  require  about 
10.000  feet  to  get  sufficient  resistance  for  a  500-volt 
circuit. 


(375)  I  am  running  a  Leonard-Ball  Automatic 
Engine.  I  find  that  It  Is  necessary  to  fill  the  dashpot 
of  the  governor  twice  a  week  with  good  engine  oil. 
What  I  want  to  know  is.  what  becomes  of  the  oil? 
Where  does  it  go?  The  pot  is  filled  from  the  top ;  the 
oil  holes  are  plugged  with  small  machine  screws; 
the  |iot  is  a  solid  brass  casting ;  and  the  rod  la  packed 
with  (Jarlock  ring  packing  with  screw  gland.  I  don't 
see  how  the  oil  can  get  out  around  the  rod,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  centrifugal  force  will  prevent  this; 
then,  again,  there  are  no  signs  of  oil  on  the  plunger 
rod.  Can  you  explain  the  rapid  disappearance  of  so 
much  oil?  A.  W.  U,  Lome.  Out. 

Ans. — The  oil  probably  gets  by  the  piston,  and  is 
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taken  out  by  the  nlr  as  It  discharges  through  the 
valve.  This  could  easily  happen  and  not  be 
noticeable. 


(37t»)  (a)  What  Is  the  correct  lavout  for  the 
transition  piece  shown  at  A  and  B.  Fie.  1?  (l>>  Fig. 
2.  B.  is  a  half  elevation  of  a  circular  dome.  It  I*  to 
be  made  of  JO  sheets,  i  Inch  thick.  What  is  the  best 
w  ay  to  make  the  layout  of  one  of  the  sheets  ? 

M.  H„  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Ans.— («)  To  find  the  layout  of  the  transition 
piece  from  round  to  flat  with  semicircular  ends, 
draw  a  plan  .1.  Fig.  Land  an  elevation  If.  Project 
the  center  i  Into  the  elevation  to  k,  and  also  project 
t  into  the  outline  in  the  plan  A,  by  also  projecting 
the  other  center  /'  In  the  same  manner,  and  drawing 
h  k  and  A  f.  B,  we  get  the  triangle  A  k*k.  This  tri- 
angle is  a  flat  surface.  The  remaining  surfaces  at 
each  end  are  parts  of  a  scalene  cone,  and  must  be 
developed  by  triangulation  when  the  apex  in  incon- 
veniently far  away,  as  it  is  in  this  case.  In  plan  A 
this  apex  is  n.  but  in  the  elevation  it  Is  where  k  A  and 
r y  would  meet.   Divide  the  quadrants  h  p  and  k  c.  A, 


Ft*..  1. 

each  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts.  Any  con- 
venient number  of  parts  will  do.  but  tl«?re  should 
be  at  least  three  in  a  small  piece.  As  trtangulatlou  is 
an  approximate  method,  depending  upon  the  great- 
ness of  the  number  of  triangles,  the  more  jwrts  used 
the  Utter;  but  the  parts  should  not  be  made  too 
small.  Draw  dotted  Hues  from  1  to  /.  i  to  //.  etc.. 
and  full  lines  from  /  to  k.  >  to  /,  etc.  Where  con- 
venient, draw  :■-//,  E,  and  draw  m  /  perpendicular  to 
ft.  To  flud  the  actual  length*  of  the  lines  A  <l,  1-k,  l-I. 
etc..  A.  draw  full  views  of  right-angled  triangles,  one 
Of  whose  side*  is  one  of  the  lines  wanted.  Thus,  the 
length  of  A  tl.  .1,  ix  found  by  making  m  <l.  E,  —  Ad,  A  ; 
and  m  E.  A  <l,  II.  Now,  -It.  E,  i«  the  actual  length 
<>f  A  <l.  A  or  It.  The  length  of  1-k  Is  found  in  a  similar 
manner  by  making  in  k.  E.  —  1-k,  A.  The  (KtltttH  k,  I. 
II.  etc.,  .1,  are  just  us  far  al*>ve  r  ij  as  A  :  so  m  I.  E,  is 
the  common  height  of  all  these  points  above  m.  E. 
Where  convenient  for  the  development,  draw  the 


center  line  Ad.  /..  and  make  It  =  'II.  E.  Draw  'Ik.  L. 
perpendicular  to  d  A,  L,  and  make  d  k,  /,,  d  it.  It  or 
A.  Now.  construct  the  triangle  At;,  /.,  by  making 
h  i.  L,  =  h-i.  A.  and  L,  -  k  I.  E.  Then  add  the 
triangle  k  l  l.  L.  by  making  k-I.  I.,  =  k  l,  A  :  m  l.  E.  = 
l-J.  A  :  and  /-/,  /,.  =  /-/.  E.  The  remaining  triangles 
are  added  in  a  similar  manner.  The  layout  is  com- 
pleted by  drawing  curves  through  the  points  k.  I.  II. 
etc.. and  A.  1.  2.  etc.  The  figure  A  dry.  I.,  is  one-quarter 
of  the  required  layout.  (A)  The  layout  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  dome,  Fig.  2,  Is  found  in  the  following 
manner  :  Draw  the  elevation  B  (or  one-half  of  it.  as 
shown)  and  the  plan  -I.  The  plan  is  drawn  under 
the  elevation,  using  >l r  as  a  center  line  for  con- 
venience. Make  r*r  and  rr  each  equal  to  Aof  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  elrvle  with  radius  tl  r.  so  that  t'  t  will 
be  ^th.  and  <l  c  its  center  line.  This  ,Sth  is  found  by 
dividing  the  qua<lrant  rr  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
then  dividing  one-fifth  in  half,  as  shown.  Do  the 
same  with  the  edge  of  the  hole  «  ft  by  drawing  ed 
and  <' it  intersecting  the  quadrant''  1/  in  /  and  /'. 
Divide  the  outline  6c,  B.  intoa  convenient  number  of 
parts,  not  lc«  than  four,  and  the  more  the  Utter 


Ft»i.  2. 

within  reason,  in  /.  f,  etc.  lToject  these  points  of 
division  on  to  the  base  line  tl  r.  B,  to  ;'.  .r.  etc. 
With  center  >l,  describe  quadrants  from  /',  f .  etc., 
to  <l  r.  A.  intersecting  r  /  in  ;".  f.  etc  Where  con- 
venient for  the  layout,  draw  the  center  llnef>r,  L. 
an<i  make  it  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  r  f.,  //. 
Divide  c  b.  I.,  Into  the  same  number  of  parts  as  eh.  B. 
In  1,  i.  etc.,  /,.  Draw  tangents  to  the  arc  ch,!!,  at 
its  ends  r  and  h,  and  at  each  point  of  division.  1,  t, 
etc..  intersecting  the  center  line  in  b",  3",  e".  etc. 
In  case  It  is  inconvenient  to  continue  any  of  these 
tangents  to  meet  the  center  line,  divide  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  |>oliit  from  the  center  line  in  half  (or 
If  necessary  less)  and  draw  a  line  through  the  point 
so  found,  parallel  to  the  tangent.  The  distance  of 
the  intersection  of  this  parallel  with  the  center  line 
from  a  horizontal  line  through  the  point  is  then  in 
proportion  to  the  reduced  base.  Thus,  ii  r.  It,  was 
bisected  in  ;;,  and  </c"  drawn  |iarallel  to  the  tangent 
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eh.  The  intersection  or  rh  with  dn  will  bo  twice 
the  distance  d  <■",  from  <l.  With  a  radius  equal  toft"  b, 
H.  describe  the  arc  /  /.  L.  Describe  the  arc  S-S",  I., 
with  a  radius  =  Jl.  etc..  using  a  radius  <rc  X  2 
for  the  arc  r*  t  .  L.  Now.  make  the  length  of  the  arc 
c*.  L,  «■  the  length  of  rt,  A  \  l-l",  L,  =»  hi".  A,  etc. 
draw  the  curve  t-l"-t",  etc..  /,  and  the  same  oil  tlie 
other  side,  t'  /.'  I..  Thin  completes  the  net  layout. 
The  allowances  for  lap  joints  must  be  made  where 
wanted.  Allowances  for  stretching  in  hammering, 
etc.  must  also  lie  made.  In  accordance  with  experi- 
ence, to  Milt  the  method  of  working.  The  center  line 
6  c.  L.  should  not  lie  curved,  unless  it  is  expected 
that  one  edge  will  stretch  more  than  the  other  in 
forming,  punching,  or  riveting.  The  given  thickness 
1  Inch  is  so  Miiall  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  21 
feet  that  it  will  hardly  change  the  layout  of  this 


(937)  If  the  lengths  of  two  of  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  are  given,  how  can  the  numl>er  of 
degrees  in  one  of  the  acute  angles  »>e  found  mathe- 
matically? What  I  want  is  a  timpte  mathematical 
process  in  which  the  use  of  algeltra  and 
metrical  tables  is  avoided.      A.  L.  <;.,  Bango 

An*.—  There  is  no  known  method  of  finding  the 
angles  from  the  sides  without  the  use  of  trigonometri- 
cal table*.  The  tables  themselves  are  calculated  by 
assuming  that  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  very  small 
angle,  say  a  1-mlnute  angle,  and  the  length  of  the 
sine  of  that  angle  are  equal,  and  then  computing  the 
other  angles  in  succession,  minute  by  minute,  by 
making  use  of  the  values  last  obtained. 

•% 

What  Is  the  W-st  kind  and  size  of  engine  and 
boiler  to  propel  a  round-bottom  steamboat.  40  feet 
long  and  '.)  feet  beam,  which  draws  not  more  than 
3  feet  r>  inches  of  water?  I  want  to  carry  freight  and 
to  do  light  towing.  W.  T.  J..  Iiutton.  Fla. 

Ann.— The  Marine  Iron  Works,  (lybonrn  and  South- 
port  Ave..  Chicago.  111.,  make  an  outfit  very  suitable 
Tor  a  Ixmt  of  the  given  dimensions.  It  consists  or  a 
5"  x  7"  engine,  cutting  off  at  1  stroke,  and  running 
300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  Is.iler  is  of  the  sub- 
merged-tube type,  internally  tired,  3«i  inches  in 
diameter  by  ,'»s  inehes  long.  It  contains  (ifi  tula*. 
X  inches  in  length  and  inehes  in  diameter.  Fire- 
box. J.V'  •  30" ;  steam  pressure.  1»V>  pounds.  This 
toiler  will  burn  either  wood  or  90ft  coal.  The  outfit 
includes  a  4-bladod  propeller  wheel  34  Inches  in 
diameter,  and  all  accessories  for  the  engine  and 
boiler.     The  outfit   complete   weighs  alsmt  3,000 


* 

*  * 

(379)  A  wooden  pipe.  3  inchi*  inside  diameter, 
and  |  mile  long,  has  a  14-foot  fall  and  110  iurrease  of 
sue  at  Inlet.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  use  of  it  as  the 
drive  pipe  to  a  ram  to  raise  water  to  a  height  of  30 
feet  atove  the  ram  I  I  say  no,  and  «ee  no  better  way 
than  to  raise  the  water  to  its  own  level  in  a  tank  and 
run  a  short  drive  pipe  from  this  tank  to  the  ram.  Is 
there  a  better  way  ?  F.  F.  P.,  Loyalton,  <  al. 

AN*.  — It  would  not  »*•  praetlcable  to  Use  the  pl|>eas 
a  drive  pipe  for  a  ram.  Your  plan  of  using  the  long 
pit*  to  supply  a  tank  from  which  a  short  drive  pi|K> 
is  run  to  the  ram.  is  probably  the  best  system  that 
could  be  used. 

» 

*  * 

(380)  I  am  building  a  granary  and  wish  some 
information  regarding  the  Boor.  If  I  build  up  a  foot 
or  two  or  solid  masonry  and  cover  it  with  cement 
such  as  is  used  for  sidewalks,  will  I  have  a  satisfac- 
tory BOOT?  It.  L..  Kllendale,  X.  Y. 

Ass. — A  cement  floor  is  an  excellent  preventative 
against  the  transmission  or  dampness,  but  it  may  l<e 
Uid  ilirectly  011  the  ground  without  building  up  any 
masonry.    If  coaled  with  n  layer  of  asphalt,  it  is 


almost  perfectly  damp  proof,  but  we  would  advise  in 
any  case  that  a  wood  floor  la-  laid  over  the  cement  by 
first  settiuga  series  of  chestnut  sleepers  in  the  cement 
finish,  then  covering  over  these  with  a  Uiard  floor. 
A  circulation  of  air  is  thus  maintained  under  the 
floor  at  all  times  and  the  grain  is  not  so  likely  to 
become  heated. 

* 
*  * 

(3H1)  I  enclose  a  sketch  showing  connection 
between  a  copper  gutter  a  and  a  tin  roof  6  on  a 
building.  I  claim  that  these  two  metals  coming  In 
contact  at  c.  as  shown,  will  cause  galvanic  action, 
and  that.  In  consequence,  the  joint  will  in  time  la' 
entirely  eaten  away.  Is  my  theory  cornet?  If  it  Is. 
what  method  or  connecting  these  two  metals  would 
you  suggest  so  as  to  make  a  tight  joint  ? 

W.  T.  II..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

Ass.— Galvanic  action  certainly  will  take  place 
between  the  two  metals  as  you  suggest,  and  the  tin. 
I.  e..  iron  coated  with  tin,  will  rapidly  decompose  all 
along  the  seam.   The  rapidity  of  the  decom|H)sltlou. 


or  mmwfMi  as  It  Is  commonly  called,  will  de|>end 
considerably  u|«on  the  closeness  of  the  contact  of  the 
two  metals,  and  the  quantity  ami  composition  of  the 
water  which  may  get  between  them.  Owing  to  thc 
faet  that  the  schiu  is  made  in  the  form  or  a  drip.it 
would  ap|«ear  that  no  water  could  find  it*  way  in 
between  the  metals,  but  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
some  moisture  w  ill  get  in  tit  times.  II'  the  warn  were 
so  constructed  that  water  could  enter  it— by  capillar}' 
attraction.  for  instance— there  would  be  considerably 
more  danger  or  gHlvanic  action.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  Is  advisable  to  work  in  an  insulation  strip 
between  the  two  metal*  which  will  keep  them  apart 
and  prevent  a  galvanic  effect,  l'robably  the  best 
material  to  use  for  this  pur|»o«*>  is  thin  sheet  gutta 
percha.  This  would  make  a  |*TtVct  insulator.  It  is 
common  practice,  however,  to  u*c  tanmulin  or  burlap 
well  soaked  in  asphalt,  and  we  lielieve  that  good 
results  are  obtained  by  this  treatment. 

* 

(8821    (a)   What  si/e  ami  how  many  turns  of  wire 
would  the  armature  have  to  t>e  wound  with  for  n 
horsepower,  ."sm-voli,  series-wound,  multipolar  motor? 
(6)  \\  hat  size.  etc..  ir  4-]>ole  magnets  were  used  ? 

»;..  Schenectady.  X.  Y. 

Ass.— (a)  This  involves  practically  the  design  or 
the  entire  motor.    Assuming  an  efficiency  or  so  i>er 

cent  ,  then  '         -  l.N*io  watts  will  be  required,  or 

approximately  3.7.»  Hmperc*  at  .vw  volts. 

3.5.000  .  horsepower 
Torque  (In  ft.-lb.)  -  ^  x  r0Vl,luUoIl!i mlnuu, 
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Torque 


-  8.7.">about. 


Assuming  1.200  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have 
mi  .  < 

im  X  i.lWO 

Let        T  =»  torque ; 

C  —  current  (In  amperes); 
ft  =  lines  of  force  in  armature  ; 
A'  -  turns  of  wire  on  armature. 


Then. 


A'  = 


13.™  X  2 ir  TX  10* 


=  2.340  nearly,  say  2.400. 


NC 

13.V5  X  2  ir  V  8.75  X  10.000.000 
WO.OOO  X  3.75 
Armature  resistance  to  equal  2  ohms  -  N*o.  15  B.  A 
ft  gauge  wire  (brushes  In  series).   (6)  Exactly  as 
above. 


(383)   (o^Fig.  l  Is  supposed  to  represent  an  iron 


j  been  pulled  apart  in  a  tenting  machine. 
The  marks  A,  D  were  originally  1  inch  apart.  After 
rupture  this  distance  is  increased  to  14  inches,  giving 
an  elongation  of  SO  per  cent.  Fig.  2  represents  a  bar 
of  the -same  size  and  material,  bent  cola.  The  marks 
A.  H  were  1  inch  apart  before  bending,  and  2  inches 
afterwards,  giving  100  per  cent,  elongation.  Why 
can  the  fibers  stand  so  much  more  elongation  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  ease?  (6)  Please  give 
roughly  the  process  of  making  bicycle  tubing— seam- 
less, welded,  and  Mannesmann. 

8.  D.  C,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Axs.— <a)  In  a  test  piece  subjected  to  a  direct  pull, 
as  is  the  case  in  Fig.  1,  the  elongation  is  at  first  pretty 
evenly  distributed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  sped- 


r\ 


Fio.  2. 


Fra.  1. 


men.  but,  soon  after  the  yield  point 
Is  passed  and  the  molecules  begin 
to  be  rapidly  redistributed,  a  con- 
centration of  the  flow  takes  place 
at  some  particular  section,  owing  to 
a  slight  difference  In  the  net  area 
or  the  molecular  structure  at  that 
point.  The  result  is  a  very  considerable  elongation 
and  reduction  of  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  point  of  fracture,  while  the  deformation  of  the 
specimen  at  some  distance  Iron  the  fracture  is  eom- 
imrattvcly  small.  If.  instead  of  the  length  of  1  inch, 
you  had  taken  a  length  of  only  |  inch  as  a  unit  1 J 
inch  011  each  side  of  the  fracture),  you  would  have 
found  the  percentage  of  elongation  much  greater 
than  ."«)  per  cent.,  and  probably  greater  than  100  |ier 
cent.,  of  Fig.  2.  When  the  specimen  was  bent  cold, 
as  in  Fig.  2,  the  conditions  prevented  the  rapid  local 
delnnnation.  and  the  deformation  wn*  consequently 
distributed  quite  evenly  over  the  whole  original 
section  of  1  inch,  the  result  being  that  there  was  an 
elongation  in  that  length  of  UK)  |kt  cent,  without 
fracture.  The  above  considerations  have  led  many 
engineer!  to  regard  the  reduction  of  area  as  a  very 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  test  of  the  quality  of 
Iron  or  steel,  ami  it  is  now  Omitted  from  HM  Ipect- 


fi<  ations :  in  fact,  a  large  reduction  of  ares,  that  is,  a 
large  local  deformation,  is  by  many  regarded  as  nn 
indication  of  a  lack  of  homogeneity  In  the  material, 
and  consequently  an  indication  that  the  qualitv  is 
inferior,  {b)  See  HOKB  Stvdy  Magazine.  May.  ls!>7. 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  118. 

•  -  * 

#  # 

(381)  Kindly  Inform  me  what  pitch  or  blade 
would  be  required  to  absorb  5  horsepower  on  a  pro- 
peller wheel  of  13  inches  diameter,  the  speed  of 
engine  being  400  revolutions  per  minute. 

E.  O.  B..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ass.— A  propeller  wheel  13  inches  in  diameter  will 
not  work,  since  the  pitch  required  to  absorb  5  horse- 
power is  too  great  to  get  good  results.  A  wheel  about 
21  inches  diameter,  and  having  a  pitch  of  about  33 
Inches,  will  be  more  suitable  for  400  revolutions  per 
minute. 

(3*5)  Kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  best 
books  on  hardening  and  tempering  steel. 

F.  II.  W.,  Pawtueket.  R.  I. 

A  nr.—  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  entirely  devoted 
to  the  tempering  of  steel.  You  will  find  receipts  for 
several  tempering  liquids  on  page  260  of  "The  Eng- 
lish and  American  Mechanic":  price  12.00.  Tills 
book  you  can  obtain  from  The  Technical  Supply  Com- 
pany, Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  illustrate  and  describe  the  instrument 
lied  the  taehomeier.  used  for  indicating  the  velocity 
with  which  a  dynamo,  motor,  or  engine  is  rotating. 

W.  E.  B..  Panther.  Iowa. 
Axs.— The  tachometer  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  article  at  an  early  date. 

* 

#  # 

(387)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  boiler 
that  Is  bagged.  (».  M.  P..  Constitution.  Ohio. 

Ass.— Perhaps  our  correspondent  means  by  this 
that  he  desire*  an  explanation  of  the  term,  together 
with  some  general  Information  on  the  subject.  The 
particular  kind  of  failure  known  as  "bagging"— as 
shown  at  A  in  the  annexed  figure— occurs  sometimes 
in  externally  fired  cylindrical  boilers.  It  is  due  to 
the  plates  becoming  unduly  heated.  This  overheat- 
ing may  W  due  to  an  accumulation  of  scale  at  this 
point,  thus  preventing  a  free  transfer  of  heat  through 
to  the  water.  A  case  of  bagging  was  once  found  to  1k» 
due  to  a  greasy  rag  which  had  been  left  lying  Inside 


on  the  UUtom  of  the  shell.  Anything  of  this  nature 
is  especially  conducive  to  overheating.  When  any 
of  these  causes  are  present,  the  plates  get  gradually 
hotter  and  hotter  until  they  can  no  longer  resist  the 
stress  of  the  steam  pressure  acting  on  the  Inside,  and 
the  result  Is  they  yield  and  present  a  bulging  appear- 
ance as  shown. 

* 
*  • 

rm)  I>o  vou  know  of  any  receipt  for  cleaning 
calcirained  walls  and  wall  paper? 

H.  P..  Vancouver.  H.  C. 

As«.— Bread— one  day  old.  well  rubbed  over  the 
surface,  and  dusted  off  w  ith  a  clean  brush. 
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THE  COMMON  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 


Thos.  Quinton. 


Tite  Utility  to  the  Technical  Student,  of  Spelling,  Reading,  Whiting,  Arithmetic, 

Gkammak,  Geografhv,  and  History. 


THE  common  English  branches,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  classification,  include 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Why 
should  the  technical  student  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  learning  branches  of 
knowledge  which  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  object  in  view? 
Why  need  I  be  a  grammarian  to  be  a  good 
plumber?  Why  must  I  be  able  to  locate  the 
Windward  Passage,  and  state  for  what 
Singapore  is  noted,  before  I  can  become  an 
expert  electrician?  Why  must  I  learn  that 
cannon  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  become  a  gunner? 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  often  asked  by 
those  who  are  striving  to  advance  to  the  best 
positions  in  the  industrial  world,  who  arc 
not  prepared  in  education  and  experience  to 
take  a  suitable  jxraition  and  yet  are  so  impa- 
tient to  be  in  the  busy  whirl  of  life  that  they 
wistt  to  8{>end  the  least  possible  time  and 
energy  on  preliminaries. 

Such  questions,  however,  only  betray  the 
questioner's  condition  ;  he  is  endeavoring  to 
hide  with  words  his  lack  of  knowledge. 
Better  would  it  be  to  ask  :  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  common  English  branches? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  art  or  craft  which 
I  seek?  What  is  my  own  nature?  What 
are  the  {tower  and  utility  of  the  studies  in 
common  English?  What  knowledge  will  my 
position  in  life  require?  The  consideration 
of  these  questions  will  bring  one  far  towards 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  will  lead  the 
mind  from  confusion  to  orderly,  logical 
thought. 

The  conviction  is  universal  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  three  R's— reading,  'riting,  and 


'rithmetic — is  necessary  for  all,  without 
regard  to  occupation  or  position  in  life. 
Regarding  these  subjects,  therefore,  as 
essential,  and  their  usefulness  above  dis- 
cussion, we  have  left  for  consideration  the 
remaiuder  of  our  list— spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  and  history. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  good  spelling  iB 
its  effect  upon  others.  Dr.  Brooks  says, 
"There  is  no  great  credit  in  being  a  good 
speller,  but  there  is  great  discredit  in  being  a 
poor  one."  To  avoid  this  discredit,  every 
one  who  has  his  future  success,  or  even  his 
present  advantage,  at  stake,  should  be  a  good 
speller.  One  cannot  afford  to  have  his  worth 
in  other  respects  measured  unjustly  on 
account  of  poor  spelling.  Besides  being 
wrongly  judged,  one  will  be  misunderstood 
through  poor  »q>elling.  The  intention  of  a 
writer  is  often  obscured  by  bad  orthography. 
Then,  one  who  keeps  up  to  the  times,  and  ■ 
wins  real  success  in  any  trade,  must  read  and 
study  matters  pertaining  to  that  trade.  A 
good  reader  must  be  a  good  speller.  He 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
words,  so  that  the  sense  of  what  is  read  will 
come  freely.  He  must  also  know  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  The  successful  man  must  be  a 
ready  man.  It  won't  do  for  a  practical, 
busy  man,  in  reading  and  writing,  to  require 
a  dictionary  at  his  elbow,  or  to  be  stopping 
to  think  how  many  t'»  in  "hatter,"  or 
whether  the  i  comes  before  the  e  in 
"receive."  In  the  path  to  success,  jioor 
spelling  makes  poor  progress. 

To  good  selling  must  lie  added  a  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  Grammar  treats  of 
the  construction  of  language  and  the  art  of 
using  language.    Language  has  two  uses, 
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first  for  thinking,  and  second  for  expressing 
thought.  A  German  thinks  in  German,  and 
an  EngliHhman  in  English.  A  new  word  or 
new  meaning  to  un  old  word  brings  an  added 
means  of  thought.  Inaccurate  language 
makes  inaccurate  thought.  An  expression 
of  a  complete  thought  is  called  a  wntowv.  A 
word  is  only  a  part  of  a  thought  expressed. 
And  chapters,  books,  etc.  are  successions  of 
thought  expressed.  So  that  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  language.  It  is  the  province  of 
grammar  to  deal  with  that  unit  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  parts.  That  t»rt  of  grammar 
which  treats  of  words  with  regard  to  their 
uses,  changes,  and  classification,  is  called 
etymology.  And  the  part  that  treats  of  the 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence 
and  of  the  sentence  itself,  is  called  tytUax. 

Knowledge  is  essential  to  progress.  The 
exercise  of  thought  and  the  expression  of  it 
are  the  great  means  of  gaining  knowledge. 
The  different  forms  and  principles  of  expres- 
sion and  the  liabilities  to  error  must  l>e  under- 
stood in  order  to  enable  a  person  to  use 
language  successfully  on  a  subject  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar.  A  student  desires  infor- 
mation. He  plies  with  interrogations  people 
ca|iable  of  informing  him,  but  fails  to  obtain 
satisfaction — all  because  he  does  not  make 
clear  what  he  wishes  to  know.  lie  writes  to 
some  one  versed  in  the  subject,  and  many 
times  fares  little  better.  lie  does  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  language  well  enough  to 
make  himself  understood.  Hi*  thoughts  and 
his  words  Bound  well  enough,  but  they  lack 
meaning.  They  answer  the  purpose  in  idle 
conversation,  but  not  in  business.  He  can- 
not be  corrected,  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand grammar  and  grammar  language. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  a  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  language,  the  study  of  gram- 
mar renders  him  comj>etent  to  appreciate 
advantageous  criticism.  It  tends  to  make 
the  mind  orderly  and  scientific,  cultivates  a 
taste  for  correct  expression,  and,  if  diligently 
exercised  in  speaking  and  writing,  produces 
a  scholar  adept  in  saying  what  he  means. 

Geography,  though  not  really  itself  a 
science,  embraces  something  of  nearly  all 
the  sciences.  It  contains  truths  in  astron- 
omy, botany,  zoology,  physics,  civic  govern- 
ment, anthropology,  etc.,  besides  many 
facts  about  the  known  world,  most  of  them 
well  classified.  It  is  the  most  enchanting  of 
all  t he  studies  of  the  common  English  course. 
Tu  fill  with  credit  and  ease  the  position  in 
all  the  phases  of  life  in  which  his  technical 
education  will  place  him,  a  man  is  Ixmnd 
by  the  laws  of  good  morals  and  by  good  man- 


ners, as  well  as  by  propriety,  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  him.  One 
who  goes  among  his  associates,  contributing 
nothing  of  knowledge  himself,  absorbing 
what  he  may  from  those  who  have  Learned, 
is  like  a  beggar  who  takes  from  others  but 
earns  nothing  himself.  He  is  a  social  men- 
dicant. Every  one  has  to  learn  much  from 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  and  a  neces- 
sity for  every  one  who  would  make  progress 
to  have  knowledge  of  his  own  to  give  to 
others.  To  fill  such  a  requirement  the  study 
of  geography  is  indispensable.  Geography 
is  the  greatest  repository  of  interesting  and 
intelligent  information  open  to  the  ordinary 
student.  Geography,  treating  of  what  can 
be  seen  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  is 
easily  acquired.  Still,  its  varied  subjects,  its 
many  facts,  and  its  philosophic  explanations 
of  different  phenomena,  make  it  a  rich  embel- 
lishment to  the  common  English  course. 
The  present  war  has  manifested  the  high 
premium  at  which  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
commonplace  facts  of  geography  are  esti- 
mated by  all  our  |>eople.  So  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  while  a  direct  advantage 
to  the  student,  is  indirectly  a  still  greater 
advantage,  for  it  enables  him  to  agreeably 
gain  information  from  his  associates — "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

The  ultimate  object  of  an  education  is 
efficiency,  that  is,  the  j>ower  to  accomplish 
results.  To  gain  this  power  there  are  two 
essentials :  The  gaining  of  knowledge,  and 
the  development  of  one's  powers.  The 
development  of  one's  powers  is  called 
cidiurt.  Culture,  to  lie  most  effective,  must 
be  harmonious.  If  some  faculties  are  defi- 
cient, the  whole  mind  feels  the  loss.  Of  the 
mental  lowers,  the  faculties  most  needed 
are  those  of  imagination,  memory,  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  probable  reasoning,  good 
judgment,  and  close  attention.  Attention 
is  the  power  to  hold  the  mind  on  one  subject 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
trouble  with  a  technical  education  is  that  it 
does  not  give  a  sufficient  culture,  especially 
harmonious  culture.  So  that  the  technical 
student  should  not  think  of  getting  along 
with  anything  less  than  all  the  branches  of 
the  common  English  course,  thoroughly 
studied  and  mastered,  that  he  may  reap  the 
benefit  in  knowledge  and  culture  that  their 
possession  confers  upon  him. 

Spelling  cultivates  the  memory.  Arith- 
metic, especially  oral  arithmetic,  cultivates 
clearness  of  expression,  judgment,  and  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  Grammar  cultivates  the 
analytic  faculty,  and  induces  a  habit  of  order 
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and  system  in  the  classification  of  objects — 
Vioth  of  them  very  essential  qualities.  The 
study  of  history  develops  the  memory  because 
of  its  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
because  its  facts  cannot  be  worked  out,  but 
must  be  remembered.  History  also  enlivens 
the  imagination.  The  student  will  imagine 
the  personages,  the  armies,  the  battles,  the 
scenes  and  events  as  they  are  word-painted 
on  the  printed  page.  History,  thoughtfully 
studied,  will  develop  probable  reasoning— a 
faculty  most  useful  in  all  the  departments  of 
practical  life. 

But  more  than  any  other  study  history  is 
essentially  moral.  It  leads  the  student  to 
love  and  emulate  the  good,  and  abhor  the 
bail.  A  large  portion  of  Divine  Truth  is 
given  to  us  in  the  form  of  history— not  with- 
out the  wisest  purpose.  History  tenches  by 
combined  precept  and  example,  and  by 
vivid  contrast  of  the  noble  with  the  ignoble. 
It  appeals  to  the  sensibilities  as  well  as  to 


the  intellect,  and  they  in  turn  act  on  the 
will  and  produce  lofty  purposes. 

"  Lives  of  threat  men  all  remind  us 
We  cau  make  our  Uvea  sublime." 

Lofty  purpose  is  the  motive  power  of 
personal  progress.  No  purpose  insures  no 
advancement.  The  pur|>ose  of  attaining  the 
most  possible  wealth  and  position  with  the 
least  jMJSsible  personal  worth  and  efficiency 
arises  from  an  ill-fated  paucity  of  soul  and 
mind.  Such  a  policy  is  detrimental  alike  to 
the  individual  who  practices  it  and  to  the 
public  which  is  imposed  upon.  In  the  event 
of  apparent  success  to  the  individual,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  desert  of  vanity,  frantically 
trying  and  miserably  failing  to  convince  the 
world  of  his  great  importance.  His  end  is 
as  hojH-less  as  his  beginning.  Water  is 
Ixmnd  to  seek  its  level.  The  example  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  advice  he  gave  will 
never  1x>  superseded  :  "  With  all  thy  getting, 
get  understanding." 


MECHANICAL  ONIONS. 


D.  Peiri-Palmedo. 


A  Kkminisoenck  ok  tiik  Eaki.y  Days  ok  Ei.kltric  Struct  Cars. 


THERE  is  a  tendency  with  beginners  in 
the  art  of  machine  building  to  make 
"mechanical  onions."  By  this  term 
are  not  meant  artijiriul  onions,  or  onions 
grmnt  l>y  machinery,  but  machines  that 
resemble  onions  in  that  they  are  built  of 
many  pieces,  so  arranged  "inside  one  another" 
that  in  order  to  inspect  or  repair  a  certain 
piece,  the  whole  machine  has  to  be  taken 
apart,  down  to  the  very  last  screw  or  bolt. 
Machines  of  this  kind  look  very  fine  on 
paper,  are  splendid  subjects  for  the  patent 
otfice,  and  are  often  the  foundations  on  which 
stock  eonijjanies  are  started. 

Think  of  it !  Not  very  long  ago  a  steam 
engine  like  a  large  cheese  box— a)>out  20 
inches  iu  diameter  and  18  inches  high  and 
said  to  develop  some  300  or  400  horsepower — 
was  a  great  deal  talked  about  as  the  most 
compact  motor  ever  built.  The  news  came 
from  the  far  west  and  a  certain  sensational 
New  York  pajx-r  contained  the  first  account 
of  it.  The  inventor,  so  the  story  went, 
hail  already  disposed  of  the  United  States 
patent,  and  was  negotiating  the  wile  of  his 
foreign  rights  for  fabulous  sums.    He  has 


since  disappeared,  however  ;  at  least,  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  him  for  many  months,  nor 
of  his  motor  either.  But,  to  be  serious,  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  ot  her  wise  excellent 
devices  prove  failures  in  practice  on  account 
of  too  much  compactness  and  inaccessibility 
of  the  vital  part".  A  practical  example  will 
probably  l>est  illustrate  what  this  means. 

In  the  accompanying  sketches,  Figs.  1,2, 
and  3,  is  shown  a  very  pretty  mechanism, 
originally  designed  for  a  f>ower-tninsinitting 
and  sj>eed-redueing  device  for  electric  street 
cars.  The  ideas  upon  which  it  is  based  are 
very  clever,  and  the  machine  ran  to  perfec- 
tion until  it  was  put  to  the  work  for  which 
it  was  intended,  when  the  "onion"  came 
out  so  strong  that  the  device  had  to  be, 
abandoned,  and  replaced  by  something  else. 
In  a  modified  form  and  for  different  work 
the  mechanism  may  have  proved  satisfactory. 
Here  it  shall  serve  as  a  warning  example. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  briefly  descrilie  the 
mechanism.  Fiy.  1  is  a  plan  view  of  the 
machine,  and  presents  a  perfectly  charming 
outside  upiR-aranee — nothing  hut  plain  cylin- 
drical surfaces,  four  Ixtarings,  and  a  double 
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sprocket  wheel.  The  end  of  the  shaft 
extending  out  a  little  on  the  left  was  coupled 
with  the  electric  motor,  which  ran  at  quite  a 
high  speed.  At  B  and  B'  are  brake  disks, 
either  one  of  which  could  be  clutched  by 
brake  shoes  C,  C  by  throwing  a  lever  on  the 
platform  of  the  car  to  the  right  or  left. 
When  this  lever  stood  in  the  middle,  both 
disks  were  free,  and  then  the  sprocket  wheel 
.V  in  the  center  of  the  mechanism  would  be 
at  a  standstill  ;  but  on  clutching  the  left -hand 
disk  B  the  sprocket  wheel  would  revolve  at  a 
speed  much  lower  than  that  of  the  shaft  A, 
and  on  clutching  the  disk  B'  the  speed  was 
still  further  reduced.  From  the  sprocket 
wheel  the  power  was  transmitted  to  the  car 
axles  by  means  of  chains.     It  was  thus 

to 


Fin.  2. 

possible  to  give  the  car  two  different  sj>eeds 
at  will,  by  purely  mechanical  means.  This 
result  was  achieved  by  a  system  of  planet 
gearing  inside,  arranged  as  disclosed  by  the 
sectional  elevation,  Fig.  2.  Commencing  at 
the  left,  the  shaft  .1  has  an  eccentric  E,  upon 
which  is  mounted,  free  to  turn,  a  pinion  P. 
This  pinion  meshes  with  an  annular  year- 
wheel  <,',  which  latter  is  bolted  to  a  sleeve  II 
having  Hanges  for  that  purjxise.  The  sleeve 
runs  loosely  on  the  shaft  .1,  and  is  itself 
supported  in  bearings  /  and  /'  of  the  main 
frame.  Besides  the  two  end  tlanjres  for  the 
annular  years,  the  sleeve  //  has  a  third, 


central  flange,  to  which  is  bolted  the  double 
sprocket  wheel  .V.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  sprocket  wheel,  the  parts  are  repeated 
with  this  difference  only :  that  the  ratio 
between  the  two  gears  iv  and  <?'  is  different, 
and  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  Ef  is  smaller. 
To  complete  the  mechanism,  there  are  the 
above  mentioned  brake  disks  B  and  B'  at 
either  end,  also  running  loose  on  the  shaft  A, 
and  the  brake  shoes  T'and  C  operated  from 
the  platform.  Each  disk  is  connected  with 
ita  respective  pinions  P  or  I"  by  an  OltDuim 
coupling  O,  a  familiar  device,  allowing  the 
transmission  of  rotatory  motion  between 
parallel  shafts.  Fig.  3  is  an  illustration  of 
this  coupling,  the  member  a  forming  part  of 
pinion  E,  the  member  h,  part  of  disk  B, 

and  the  lugs  of  the 
intermediate  member 
c  sliding  one  way  in 
the  grooves  of  a  and 
the  other  way  in  the 
grooves  of  b.  The 
mechanism  will  now 
be  understood. 

When  the  shaft  A 
revolves  with  b  o  t  h 
disks  free,  the  eccen- 
trics will  be  thrown 
around  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  an- 
nular gears  and,  roll- 
ing thereon,  will  com- 
municate motion  tot  he 
disks  B  and  B'  through 
the  couplings  O,  0*. 
As  soon,  however,  as 
one  of  the  disks  is 
Clutched  and  brought 
to  a  standstill,  its 
respective  pinion  is 
prevented  from  revolv- 
ing, but  not  from  fol- 
lowing the  motion  of 
t  he  eccentric ;  there- 
fore, in  doing  so,  it  takes  the  gear-wheel  0 
along  at  a  reduced  speed.  The  motion  is 
thus  communicated  through  the  sleeve  to 
the  sprocket  wheel  and  thence  to  the  axles. 
The  shaft  A  is  supported  on  both  ends  in 
bearings,  and  is  made  hollow  so  that  oil  can 
enter  from  a  well  on  the  riyht  end  and  be 
distributed  through  holes  in  the  shaft  all 
over  its  bearing  surface.    So  much  for  the 

mechanism. 

Tt  will  at  once  be  recognized  that  the  great 
difficulty  with  this  machine  is  pro|>er  lubri- 
( nt ion.    The  shaft  A  has  no  less  than  seven 


journals,  all  of  which  are  under  more  or  less 
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heavy  pressure,  and  all  running  at  high 
speed.  The  sleeve  has  two  journals.  There 
are  four  more  sliding  contacts  in  the  coup- 
lings 0  0/,  making,  in  all,  thirteen  sliding 
contacts,  in  addition  to  the  two  rolling  con- 
tacts of  the  gears.  There  was  no  trouble 
experienced  in  supplying  the  sleeve  journals 
with  oil,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty  what- 
ever with  the  gearing  or  couplings,  hut  it 
was  found  impossible  to  properly  lubricate 
the  shaft  journals,  although  oil  seemed  to 
circulate  freely,  doubtless  l>ecause  some  of 
the  little  passages  soon  l)eeame  clogged,  and, 
as  there  was  no  way— excepting  the  one  which 
will  be  spoken  of  presently — to  get  at  the 
shaft,  it  being  the  very  core  of  the  onion, 
one  had  to  trust  to  luck.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  right  in 
the  center  of  the  shaft.  Occasion  then  a  rone 
for  frequent  taking  apart  and  assembling  the 
whole  machine,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clean- 
ing out  the  little  oil  passages.  Now,  let  us 
see  what  it  meant  to  take  the  shaft  out, 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  experimental 
trips,  right  on  the  open  track.  First,  the 
chains  had  to  be  taken  off  the  sprocket 
wheels,  necessitating  the  disconnection  of 
the  chains  by  loosening  two  chain  \kA\s.  If 
on  the  open  track,  this  was  done  by  crawl- 
ing under  the  car,  at  the  expense  of  two 
minutes'  time  and  usually  a  pair  of  trousers 
or  overalls  at  the  best.  Next,  the  sprocket 
wheel  S  had  to  be  removed  (for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  made  in  sections),  by  unscrewing 
6  bolts  ;  time,  5  minutes.  The  8  capscrews  of 
the  four  bearings  came  next  ;  time,  7  min- 
utes.    Then  the  whole   mechanism  was 


hoisted  rait  of  the  frame  by  means  of  a  block 
and  fall,  which  was  carried  for  the  puri>ose, 
as  part  of  the  wrecking  outfit,  under  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  car  ;  time,  5  minutes.  The 
disks  B  IV  wen-  then  slipped  off,  together 
with  the  couplings  and  the  pinions  ;  time,  \ 
minute.  Finally,  the  right-hand  eccentric 
had  to  l>e  removed  by  loosening  a  setserew  ; 
this  occupied  another  \  minute.  Then,  at 
hist,  the  shaft  could  be  pulled  out  to  the  left, 
if  it  was  not  stuck  so  fast  that  it  had  to  be 
forced  out.    If  it  could  be  pulled  out,  the 


Fio.  3. 


whole  o|H-ration  of  taking  apart  and  reas- 
sembling took  from  4t)  to  4">  minutes.  If  the 
shaft  was  seized  and  could  not  be  easily 
removed— and  this  used  to  happen  at  inter- 
vals at  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  this 
machine — usually,  one  of  the  small  steam 
cars  running  on  the  road  at  the  time  was 
hailed  to  tow  the  electric  car  in.  The  engi- 
neers got  quite  accustomed  to  it  after  awhile, 
and  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  say,  by  way 
of  explanation,  was,  "We've  had  trouble 
again  with  the  'onion'  ". 


WHAT  DOES  A  DYNAMO  GENERATE? 


FAMILIARITY  with  an  cvery-day  form 
of  expression  often  prevents  us  from 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  its  meaning 
or  giving  it  any  serious  attention.  We  fre- 
quently hear  people  speak  of  a  dynamo  as  a 
machine  for  generating  electricity.  Is  it  true 
that  a  dynamo  jrenerates  electricity t 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question, 
let  us  consider  one  or  two  parallel  cases.  A 
pump  is  used  for  forcing  water  through  a  pipe, 
but  the  pump  does  not  generate  u<ahr.  It 
simply  generates  a  pressure  which  causes  the 
water  to  flow  toward  the  point  of  lea<t  resist- 


ance. The  same  thing  takes  place  with  a 
blower  for  producing  a  blast  of  air.  The 
blower  does  not  generate  nir  but  simply  pres- 
sure. So  it  is  with  a  dynamo.  When  there 
is  a  difference  of  electrical  pressure  or  poten- 
tial between  any  two  (joints  on  a  conductor, 
the  electrical  current  will  flow  from  one  point 
to  the  other.  It  is  pressure,  then,  that  the 
dynamo  generates.  The  action  of  the 
machine  simply  raises  the  electrical  pressure 
at  one  point  of  a  circuit,  thereby  causing  the 
current  to  flow.  In  other  words,  the  dynamo 
generates  tltrtriml  premire. 
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Antonio  Llano. 


Do  We  Gain  Anything  by  Getting  a  Life-Insurance  Policy  and  Not  Dying? — Surprising 
Results  Obtained  by  Continued  Multiplication. 


IT  IS  a  very  common  thing  to  have  a  life- 
insurance  agent  come  to  us  with  such  a 
proposition  as  this:  "We  will  insure 
your  life  for  $5,000  on  the  following  terms  : 
You  are  to  j»ay  us  $150  a  year  in  quarterly 
payments  of  $37.50.  If  you  die  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  20  years, 
your  family  is  to  receive,  then,  the  full 
amount  of  $5,000.  If,  at  the  end  of  20  year*, 
you  are  still  living,  we  will  either  i»ay  you 
the  $5,000  in  cash,  or  give  you  an  annuity," 
etc.,  etc. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  person  to  whom 
this  proposition  is  made  is  young  and  enjoys 
good  health,  and  therefore,  his  expecta- 
tion (for  what  young  man  does  not  exprd  to 
live  20  years  longer?)  of  living  to  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  term  is  well  founded.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  will  naturally  ask 
himself,  "  Leaving  aside  the  probabilities  of 
death,  which  are  very  few,  how  much  of  my 
money  shall  1  get  back,  and,  if  I  get  more 
than  what  I  have  i>aid,  what  rate  of  interest 
will  correspond  to  the  excess  I  receive? 
Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for  me  to 
invest  my  money  in  some  other  business,  or 
simply  place  it  in  the  bank  at 4  or 6  percent., 
compound  interest  ?  And,  in  the  latter  ease, 
is  the  difference  worth  running  the  risk  of 
dying  without  having  my  life  insured,  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  otherwise  better  invest- 
ment of  my  savings?" 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  a 
problem  relating  to  compound  interest  ;  but 
the  problem  is  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature.  Let  us  assume  that  the  jwyments 
are  made  yearly  in  advance.  At  the  end  of  20 
years,  the  amount  |»iid  will  be  150  X  20  — 
$3,000,  and,  as  the  amount  received  is  $5,000, 
there  will  be  again  of  .*2,000.  If,  instead  of 
investing  our  money  in  this  manner,  we 
placed  it  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
what  would  tln-tfain  be? 

As  we  pay  $150  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year,  this  amount  would  draw  interest  for 
20  years  ;  the  amount  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  would  draw  interest  for  10 
years,  and  so  on  :  the  amount  paid  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  twentieth  year  would  draw 
interest  for  only  1  year.    I/et  us  first  consider 


$150  drawing  interest  for  20  years.  The  rate 
of  interest  being  5&,  $1  would  become,  at  the 
end  of  1  year,  $1.05,  and  $150  would  become 
150  X  1  05.  During  the  second  year  we 
should  have  150  X  L05  dollars  drawing 
interest,  and,  as  each  dollar  becomes  1.05  in  a 
year,  the  total  amount  would  become  150  x 
1.05  X  1  05  =  150  X  1  05».  Likewise,  dur- 
ing the  third  year  we  should  have  a  capital 
of  150  X  1.05*  drawing  interest,  and  its 
value  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  l)e  150  X 
1.05*  X  1.05  =  150  X  1.05».  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  expression 
150  X  1.05*°,  as  the  value  of  the  $150  at  the 
end  of  20  years.  The  operation  of  raising 
1.05  to  the  twentieth  power  may  be  i>er- 
formed  by  continued  multiplication  ;  but,  as 
this  process  might  last  through  the  contem- 
plated term  of  20  years,  it  is  better  to  use 
logarithms. 

As  the  method  of  computing  conijiound 
interest  is  of  great  value,  we  shall  state  the 
results  of  the  preceding  simple  reasoning  in  a 
general  formula.  If  an  amount  A  is  place*  1 
at  r  i>er  cent,  compound  interest  during  a 
period  of  n  years,  its  value  C,  at  the  end  of 
the  nth  year,  will  be 

or,  for  logarithmic  computation, 

1%'  <  -  log  A  -r  ii  log  (\  ~  y^)- 

Now  to  proceed  with  our  example.  The  $150 
invested  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
would  become  150  X  1.0.V*  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty  years;  the  $150  invested  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  third  year  would  l>ecome 
150  X  1.051-,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  last  year, 
in  which  the  $150  invested  would  Ktume 
150  x  1.05.  The  total  amount  Tat  the  end  of 
the  20  years  would,  therefore,  be 

'  T  =!:*> X  1.0BW  +  150  X  1.0S» 

•  150  X  105"  +  ....  +150  X  1.05 
-  LY)  (1.05  +  1.0M  +  l.OfV  +  . . .  +  1.05*).       ( 1  ) 

Here  again  we  might  compute  each  term 
within  the  parenthesis  by  means  of  a  table 
of  logarithms,  and  then  add  the  results  ;  but 
the  amount  of  labor  involve*!  would  lie  very 
great,  and.  as  is  always  the  case  when  many 
ojierations  are  performed  and  many  result* 
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combined,  the  probabilities  of  making:  mis- 
takes would  be  much  increased.  By  oliserv- 
ing  the  terms  inside  the  parenthesis  we 
notice  that  they  constitute  a  series  in  which 
each  term  is  obtained  from  the  preceding  by 
multiplying  the  latter  by  the  fixed  quantity 
1.05.  A  series  of  this  kind  is  called  a  geonui- 
rirul  pTogrtmon.  Like  an  arithmetical  pn>- 
greasion,  it  lias  some  |>eculiar  properties,  and 
from  these  properties  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms  may  be  exjireased  by  a  very-  simple 
formula,  which  greatly  shortens  and  facili- 
tates calculation. 

According  to  the  definition,  a  geometrical 
progression  having  n  terms  may  lie  repre- 
sentee! as  follows  : 

a,  a  r,  a  r1,  a  r*,  a  »■"-'.        (  2  ) 

The  first  and  the  last  term  a  and  a  r*-1  are 
called  the  ejirrntr*,  and  the  constant  quan- 
tity r,  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  in 
order  to  obtain  the  following,  is  called  the 
common  rutin,  or  simply  the  ratio,  of  the  pro- 
gression. 

The  way  of  finding  the  value  of  any  term 
is  obvious  from  the  law  of  the  formation  of 
the  series.  Thus,  the  secrond  term,  which  is 
preceded  by  oiw  term,  is  equal  to  a  r,  or  a  r1  ; 
the  third  term,  which  is  preceded  by  two 
terms,  is  equal  to  ar1;  and,  in  general,  any 
term  is  equal  to  the  first  term  multiplied  by 
a  power  of  the  ratio  whose  exponent  is  equal 
to  the  numW  of  terms  preceding  the  term 
in  question.  As  there  are  «  terms  in  the 
progression,  the  last  term  is  preci-ded  by  n— 1 
terms,  and  its  value  is  therefore  n  r*-1. 

The  ratio  r  may  In?  either  greater  or  less 
than  1  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  progression  is 
called  an  increnmng  progression,  lx-eause  each 
term  is  greater  than  the  preceding ;  in  the 
second  case,  the  progression  is  called  a 
dtcrriwing  progression,  Ijccause  each  term  is 
less  than  the  preceding.  The  following  are 
examples  : 

3  ,    12   ,   48  ,    192  ,   7<W  etc. 
1111  I 
3   '    12   '   48  '   192   '   7»iS  L'U'' 
The  ratio  of  the  first  progression  is  4  ;  that 
of  the  second   is  J  ;  both    may  be  ejisily 
reduced  to  the  general  form,  as  follows  : 
3,3X4,3  V  4*  ,  3  X  4s  ,  3  X  4*  etc. 

1    lXl    'X1     !v  1     !X  1  etc 
3  '  3  X  4  '  3  A  4*  '3     4s  '  3  A  4" 

The  main  problem  relating  to  a  geomet- 
rical progression  is  to  find  an  expression  for 
the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  its  terms. 
This  will  enable  us  to  solve  a  great  many 
problems  similar  to  the  one  we  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.    [Sec  formula  (  I  ).] 


By  applying  the  elementary  principles  of 
algebraic  multiplication  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results : 


Mullipii 


mil- 

a : 


Slultiplirr: 


1  +  x  +  Xs  +  r*  -r  jr* 

1  —  X 


Prv>lu<i  .1  - 

that  is, 

U  +  S  +  J  +  J +  J*)(l-Jr)^.l- A 
whence,  dividing  both  members  by  (1  —  j-), 

As  the  gen  end  conditions  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  numlnr  of  terms  may  l>e,  we 
may  extend  this  result  to  any  number  of 
terms,  say  »,  and  write, 

1  +  /^  +  ...+        =  \  ~  ^VT^!1  (3) 

Returning  now  to  our  general  progression 
(2),  and  calling  the  sum  of  its  terms  S,  we 
have 

S  —  a  |  or-,  or1  r  .  .  .   ♦  or"-1 
=  fi(l  +  r  +  »:,+  .  .  .  r— '), 
or,  bv  formula  (3), 

1  —  r  r  —  1 

If  the  last  term  of  the  progression  is  /,  we 
have  seen  that  /  =  ar"-' ;  therefore,  a  r"  = 
/  r,  and  we  mav  write, 

(5) 


,S=  1-r  ^  r-1 


For  example, 

i  ■  vi  +  4*  j-  ia>  a-  70S 


1  +  A  +  A  +  i*.  +  rl. 


7  (is  v  4  3 

4     1  :( 
1  -  ri.  X  J  _  7CR  X  4  -  3_ 

l.<fj:i  Ml 
;i  x  7»is  "  "tis ' 
When  the  progression  is  decreasing  and  the 
ratio  is  of  the  form 

1  (as  j,  \.  1,  etc. ), 

the  general  formula  may  Ix1  reduced  to  the 
following  convenient  form.  Let  the  pro- 
gression lie, 


"i>   -  '    ,.  v    ..  j  •  •   •   ..  n-\  ■ 
r\     'i      '  i  'i 

By  fonnula  (4)  we  get. 

"'O  =  0,(""  at,r,--r. 

1  r,     I  <  r,  -  1  >,•,»-"'  *> 


S  -= 


1  - 


Or,  if  we  put  r,»     =  /„  whence  r,n  ^  /,  r„ 

'        Cr,  — li/t  •  l" 
Examples  : 


if  1  1.11-1  •-'  M  -1-1  21.' 
'•L  V  '  T,       >lj      >         —  li  •  si "  Hi',' 
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7  +  V  T  V  +  7«  *  •  •  •  •  +  7" 
=  4(7"'  —  1)  =  7»»-  1 
f  7 — l  > :7»    f»  x  7"»* 

In  the  last  example  the  first  tenn  is  1,  the 
numlxr  of  terms  0,  and  the  ratio  1,  and  6'  is 
found  by  formula  (B);  the  tenth  power  7  is 
easily  computed  by  logarithms. 

Formula  1 4 )  may  be  used  for  solving  the 
problem  we  proposed  at  the  outset.  It  will 
be  remembered  [see  formula  (1)]  that  the 
final  amount,  after  20  yearly  investments  of 
1150  eaeh,  was 

7'-  150(105  +  l.Oo1  i  .  .  .  4-  1.05«»). 

The  terms  within  the  parenthesis  form  a 
geometrical  progression  in  which  «  —  1 .05,  r  — 
1.05,  and  n  —  20  ;  therefore, 

1.0SX(1J«W— 1) 
1.05-1  * 

antX       r-  150  X  im  X(1.0i"-1) 

.05 

-  3,150  X  (1.05*-  1)  =  $5,208, 
or  only  $208  more  than  the  amount  returned 
by  the  insurance  company.  Unless  we  can 
invest  our  savings  in  a  more  lucrative  way  than 
to  put  them  in  a  bank  at  5%  compound 
interest,  counted  yearly,  it  is  not  a  poor  bargain 
to  invest  them  in  an  insurance  policy  similar 
to  the  one  described  above  ;  for  in  this  way 
we  get  our  money  back  with  a  fairly  good 
interest,  and  have  the  advantage,  at  the  same 
time,  of  l>eing  insured  against  such  an 
unpleasant  littleaccidcntasdeath.  Itisalways 
a  relief  and  a  satisfaction  to  leave  something 
to  those  we  love  ;  but,  even  if  we  are  suffi- 
ciently hardened  and  selfish  not  to  love  any 
one,  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  leave  at 
least  enough  to  pay  our  debts,  for  we  are 
assured  that  all  creditors  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  have  a  fearless  and  heartless  agent  on 
the  other  side,  who  never  was  known  to 
handle  any  insolvent  debtor  with  gloves,  and 
whose  methods  of  dealing  with  the  unfor- 
tunate convicts  are  simply  awful.  To  this 
the  insurance  agents  themselves  can  bear 
testimony,  having  it  direct  from  their 
colleagues,  who  seldom  escape  the  colored 
gentleman  after  they  leave  their  terrestrial 
habitation. 

It  may  Ih»  worth  noticing,  as  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  human  mind,  owing  to  its 
habit  of  dealing  almost  always  with  ordinary 
addition  and  subtraction,  has  dcveloj>ed 
along  an  arithmetical  rather  than  along  a 
geometrical  line.  In  prottlcms  relating  to 
common  addition  and  multiplication,  and 
where  the  law  of  arithmetical  progression 
obtains,  we  can  make  tolerably  good  guess**, 
and  the  results  of  actual  calculation  seldom 


differ  from  guessed  values  by  very  large 
quantities.  Where,  however,  we  have  to 
deal  with  geometrical  progression,  we  are 
invariably  misled  by  our  arithmetical  habits, 
the  result  being  that  our  guesses  ami  our 
general  idea  of  the  law  of  increase  of  quanti- 
ties by  continued  multiplication  are  must 
ridiculously  wrong,  and  the  results  obtained 
by  actual  calculation  are  as  surprising  as  they 
are  unexpected.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  the  well  known  story  of  the 
tramp  who  came  to  a  farmer  and  a*ked  for 
employment.  "  I  have  all  the  help  I  need 
at  present,"  said  the  fanner,  "and  cannot 
afford  to  pay  any  more  wagi-s  ;  but,  if  you 
will  work  for  your  board,  I  will  take  you  in, 
and,  if  you  prove  yourself  a  good  worker,  I 
may  in  a  few  months  be  able  to  |wy  you 
something."  "That  is  very- kind  of  you," 
said  the  tramp,  "I  have  never  been  used  to 
handling  money — never  earned  any — and 
the  lack  of  it  won't  worn.-  me  much.  But,  if 
you  feel  any  scruples  ut  taking  my  work  for 
nothing,  you  may,  just  to  keep  up  ap|tear- 
ances,  pay  me  one  cent  the  first  month,  two 
cents  the  next,  and  so  on  for  two  years  ;  and 
then,  if  my  work  is  satisfactory  and  1  am 
pleased  with  it  and  with  you,  I  will  stay  for 
the  monthly  salary  I  shall  have  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years."  The  farmer,  of  course, 
exploded  with  an  outburst  of  laughter— that 
contemptuous  and  patronizing  laughter  of 
him  who  stands  high  up  on  the  ladder  of 
both  wealth  and  knowledge.  The  idea  of 
24  cents  first  passed  through  his  mind,  then 
48  cents,  and  finally,  by  a  process  whose  very 
indefinitenes*  challenges  all  description,  he 
settled  on  "  about  one  dollar"  as  the  final 
wages  he  should  pay  the  tramp  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  "  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  you 
don't  seem  to  be  very  ambitious  ;  but,  if  you 
do  well,  I  will  pay  you  a  little  more  than 
what  you  ask  for."  The  winding  up  of  this 
story  is  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
farm  with  all  its  belongings  was  the  pro|>erty 
of  the  tramp,  while  the  farmer  was  happy 
to  work  in  it  for  his  meals  and  a  small 
pittance  of  cash  per  month.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek  :  the  wages  he  paid 
the  tramp  increased  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion as  follows  : 

1,  2,  2*.  2>,  2\  ...2» 

The  salary  at  the  end  of  the  24th  month 
was,  therefore, 

2"  -  8,3*0,000  cents  =  $83,800, 
which  is.  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  either 
the  tramp  or  the  farmer  had  ever  seen. 

The  inventor  of  the  game  of  chess  (a  China- 
man) is  said  to  have  been  offered  by  the 
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cinperor  anything  he  might  wish  for,  as  a 
rowan  I  for  his  marvelous  invention.  "Your 
subject,"  said  the  inventor  with  becoming 
humility,  "is  already  sufficiently  rewarded 
by  the  pleasure  he  has  affonled  your  maj- 
esty ;  hut,  since  your  majesty  insists,  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  few  grains  of  rice  :  one  for 
the  first  square  of  the  ehess  lioanl,  two  for 
the  second,  four  for  the  thinl,  eight  for  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  sixty-fourth  square." 
The  reader  may  amuse  himself  by  finding 
the  number  and  the  value  of  these  "  few 
grains  of  rice."  * 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  problem  of 
frequent  occurrence  relating  to  decreasing 
geometrical  progressions.  Let  us  take  the 
progression 

<i,  or,  nr1,  ar*  ...  , 

in  which  r  is  less  than  1 .  If  we  have  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  their  sum  may  t>e  at  once 
found  by  the  formulas  we  have  given  ;  but  it 
may  happen  that,  from  the  special  conditions 
of  the  case,  the  series  has  no  end.  Of  this  we 
have  an  example  in  the  ordinary  circulating 
decimal  fractions,  as  0.3333  .  .  ,  0.353o3o  .  .  .  , 
which  are  only  particular  cases  of  decreasing 
geometrical  progressions,  for  we  have 

0.3333  .  .  .  —  jQ  -f  ^  -f  ^  f       .  .  . 

0.3o3o3o  ■  ■  •  =  100  +  UK).  +  l00»  +  •  •  • 

The  ratio  of  the  first  progression  is  Je,  that  of 
the  second,  TJ8. 

•  A*  a  most  astouiidlnK  result  of  the  Inorrawe  of  a 
quantity  by  continued  multiplication,  we  the  short 
article  •  A  Monster  Diamond  for  One  c  out."  in  Homk 
Stvdy  for  Machinists,  steam  Engineers.  Etc.,  July, 

JTO7 


From  arithmetic  we  know  that  the  circu- 
lating fraction  0.333  ...  is  equal  to  \,  and 
this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  infinite  series 


3  +  \ 
10  ^  10» 


10 


is  J,  or,  that  the  series  results  fnnn  the  division 
of  1  by  3,  or  again,  that  the  true  value  of  the 
series  is  J. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  simple  general 
expression  for  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a 
decreasing  geometrical^>rogression,  when  the 
number  of  its  terms  increases  without  limit. 
Denoting  this  sum  by  S  we  have 

S  ■--  a  +  ar  +  ar*  +  a  r»  ■+■  

=  a  +  r(a  +  ar+ai<+<tr'+.  .  .  .)  -  a  +  rS. 
whence, 


5=; 


(8) 


1  -r 

By  the  use  of  this  formula  we  find, 

.333  .... 


The  applications  of  geometrical  progres- 
sions to  mechanical  and  physical  problems 
are  very  numerous  ;  but  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  give  any  illustrations  at  present.  As 
is  the  case  with  arithmetical  series,  geo- 
metrical series  are  often  employed  in  inves- 
tigations that  would  otherwise  roquire  the 
use  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  for  this 
particular  purjiose,  formula  (8)  is  of  great 
value  in  the  determination  of  the  /('»«// (the 
true  value)  of  the  sum  of  an  infinite  num)>er 
of  decreasing  terms. 


A  WELL  BUILT  HOUSE. 


A MAX'S  house  may  be  likened  unto  a 
mirror— reflecting  the  character  of  the 
indweller.    Bacon  says,  "  Houses  un- 
built to  lite  in  and  not  to  btok  on :  Therefore, 
let  n«f  be  preferred  l>efore  uniformity,  except 
where  both  may  be  had." 

In  this  age  of  hurry-scurry — when-  even- 
man  seems  to  be  striving,  as  in  a  nice,  with 
the  devil  as  a  close  second — it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  well  constructed  house,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term. 


The  owner  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  house  that  is  well  built  has  good 
reason  to  express  his  pniise  of  the  archi- 
tect, contnwtor,  and  artisans.  Ian  Maelaren 
aptly  s|M«eilies  that,  "He  hath  done  a  great 
thing  who  hath  built  a  good  house,  a  house 
where  jx-ople  may  live  with  self- res  |>ect,  and 
whose  very  walls  will  stimulate  them  to 
do  their  own  work  letter,  lienmse  one  very 
hand  they  see  the  witness  of  an  honest  man's 
handicraft." 
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A VISITOR  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893  stood  gazing  at  the  water  from 
one  of  the  numerous  bridges  spanning 
the  many  lagoons  #br  which  the  "  Great 
White  City"  was  famous.  Suddenly,  and 
without  a  warning  sound,  a  slender  object 
darted  from  beneath  the  bridge,  causing  the 
visitor  to  start  with  fright,  and  later  to  laugh 
at  his  fears.  The  slender  object  was  an 
electric  launch  gliding  through  the  water 
without  sound  or  tremor. 

It  was  at  the  Fair  that  the  electric  launch 
practically  saw  its  birth,  and  since  1893  it 


Twenty-nine  electric  launches  were  used 
upon  the  inland  water  courses  at  the  World's 
Fair.  A  good  illustration  of  one  of  these 
boats  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These  launches 
were  capable  of  carrying  30  passengers,  and 
with  motors  having  between  6  and  8  avail- 
able horsepower,  made  the  entire  trip  of  4 
miles,  including  stops,  in  45  minutes.  The 
speed  controller  was  so  arranged  that  four 
speeds  were  available  when  going  ahead, 
and  two  speeds  when  going  astern.  Each 
boat  was  supplied  with  an  air  whistle,  oper- 
ated by  a  small  hand  pump,  for  signal  pur- 


Fie.  l. 


has  Income  a  regular  factor  among  pleasure 
craft.  Although  not  suitable  for  voyages  of 
any  great  extent,  still,  as  a  yacht  tender  and 
for  short  voyages,  during  which  the  launch 
will  never  Ik-  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
source  of  power  supply,  it  is  an  ideal  craft. 
No  licensed  engineer  or  pilot  is  needed,  and, 
in  fact,  a  person  without  the  least  mechanical 
knowledge  may  operate  one  satisfactorily. 
The  storage  battery  which  supplies  the  cur- 
rent can  be  charged  from  any  source  of  direct 
current,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  rotary 
transformer  an  alternate  current  may  also  be 
used.  For  isolated  places,,  the  windmill  or 
the  gasoline  engine  is  perhaps  the  most 
available  for  driving  a  charging  dynamo  ;  or, 
where  a  small  stream  is  at  hand,  water-power 
WOUld  be  the  most  convenient. 


poses,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  these  whistles 
was  the  only  sound  to  warn  other  craft  of  the 
approach  of  the  electric  launch. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  storage 
cells  and  the  electric  motor  in  a  western 
type  of  electric  launch.  The  cells  t>,  t,  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  boat  beneath 
the  seats.  The  motor  -V  is  shown  at  a  |>oint 
near  the  center  of  the  lniat  beneath  the  floor. 
It  is  usually  of  the  four-pole  type,  wound 
expressly  for  slow  sjieeds  so  that  the  pro- 
filer shaft  *  can  be  connected  directly  to 
the  armature  of  the  motor  without  the  use 
of  reducing  gears,  thus  avoiding  the  annoy- 
ing roar  which  gears  nearly  always  produce. 
The  thrust  bearing  at  /,  usually  provided 
with  ball  bearings,  prevent*  an  endwise 
motion  of  the  shaft.    The  propeller  shaft 
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through  a  tube  at  /,  while  a  form  of 
packed  joint  at  g,  called  a  stuffingbox,  pre- 
vents water  from  entering  the  boat  around 
the  shaft.  By  setting  the  shaft  *  at  an 
incline,  as  shown,  the  profiler  P  is  brought 
well  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  giving 
it  a  better  grip  than  if  it  were  nearer  the  sur- 
face, and  insuring  the  propeller  against  fre- 
quently rising  out  of  the  water  when  the 
boat  is  "  pitching."  The  motor  is  controlled 
either  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel,  as  shown 


for  a  medium  speed,  or  in  multiple  for  the 
slowest  speed,  thus  giving  three  speeds  for 
the  motor,  and,  consequently,  three  speeds 
for  the  launch,  by  altering  the  voltage  in 
the  circuit.  The  various  connections  are 
shown  by  lines  of  different  construction. 
The  series 
connections 
for  the  fast- 
est speed  are 
indicated  by 


Fig.  2. 


at  r,  or  by  means  of  a  handle  c',  as  illustrated 
in  the  small  sketch  at  t  he  right  of  the  figure. 

The  operation  of  a  controller  can  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  3. 
A  set  of  20  cells  is  shown  in  the  diagram, 
divided  into  4  groups  of  5  cells  in  each  group. 
Each  group  is  marked  with  a  se|*arate  letter. 
For  instance,  group  -1  has  all  the  cells  in  the 
group  marked  with  the  letter  A.  This  group 
is  an  example  of  all ;  the  cells  are  connected 
in  series — the  positive  terminal  of  one  cell 
is  connected  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
next.  A  conductor  is  attached  to  the  end 
terminal  of  the  right-hand  cell,  say  the  nega- 
tive, and  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  left- 
hand  cell.  These  conductors,  marked  g  and 
A,  are  then  connected  to  contact  points  on 


full  lines  ,  the  series-multiple  con- 
nections by  dots  and  dashes  , 

and  the    multiple   connections  by  short 

dashes  .     For  the  reader  who  is  not 

familiar  with  wiring  plans  it  should  be 
stated  that,  where  one  wire  crosses  another 
without  being  in  electrical  contact,  the  cross 
is  indicated  by  a  half  circle. 

The  electric  launches  in  use  at  the  World's 
Fair  have  been  superseded  by  the  launch 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  this  style  of  launch 
both  motor  and  batteries  arc  placed  beneath 
the  rlt)or,  giving  the  roomy  cockpit  shown  in 
the  figure.  A  unique  innovation  is  shown 
in  the  sulwtitution  of  wicker  chairs  and 
tables  for  the  usual  seats  along  the  sides  of 
the  cockpit,  as  the  open  space  is  called. 
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the  controller.  The  conductors  for  the  other 
groups  are  connected  in  the  same  manner  to 
other  contact  points  on  the  controller. 

The  controller  is  then  arranged  bo  that 
the  separate  groups  may  all  be  connected  in 
series  for  the  highest  speeds,  in  series  multiple 


The  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  a 
Special  type,  having  4  poles  and  2  brushes, 
and  is  expressly  wound  for  the  flow  H)K>eds 
required  for  driving  the  electric  launch.  It 
has  a  ball-bearing  thrust,  and  all  bearing 
are  self-lubricating,  so  that  they  need  but 
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little  attention.  The  whole  is  enclose*!  in  a 
box  lined  with  sheet  lead,  thus  rendering 
the  motor  proof  against  moisture.  Both 
propeller  and  projteller  shaft  are  made  of 
bronze,  in  order  to  resist  the  corroding  action 


for  a  continuous  run  of  from  5  to  6  hours. 
If  the  runs  are  intermittent,  the  total  dis- 
tance will  l>e  the  same  as  if  the  boat  was  run 
continuously  for  ">  or  H  hours.  At  lower 
speeds,  the  charge  will  last  much  longer,  but 
fast  running  uses  up  the  charge  much  more 
rapidly.  Recharging  takes  from  4  to  6  hours, 
according  to  the  amount  of  current  that  has 
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of  salt  water,  which  would  soon  destroy 
them  if  made  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  storage  hattery  may  Ikj  of  any  good 
type,  of  which  there  is  a  number  on  the 
market.  They  are  invariably  enclosed  in 
hard-rubber  cells  having  a  tight-fitting  cover, 
so  that  the  battery  liquid  will  not  splash  out 
ami  damage  the  woodwork  of 
the  launch. 

In  order  to  enable  the  oj>erator 
to  know  the  condition  of  his 
batteries  at  any  time,  a  com- 
biner] voltmeter  ami  ammeter 
is  of  .great  assistance.  This  acta 
as  an  indicator,  telling  him  just 
how  much  reserve  power  he  has 
in  his  battery  at  any  time  ;  anil 
it  will  frequently  prevent  his 
having  to  tie  up  to  a  dock  or  to 
ask  for  a  tow  because  of  the  batteries  lwing 
exhausted.  By  its  use  the  ojK-rator  may  also 
guard  against  exhausting  the  battery  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  injure  it. 

The  tabulated  data  in  next  column  regard- 
ing a  common  type  of  electric  launch,  will 
probably  In-  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

For  short  spurts,  these  boats  are  capable  of 
s|>eeds  about  ^  greater  than  those  given  in 
the  table.    The  s|k  «  <1s  given  can  be  kept  up 


been  used  since  the  previous  charge.  Usually, 
these  boats  am  be  run  all  day  by  making 
use  of  the  time  that  they  lie  at  the  docks  for 
recliarging.  The  charging  switchboard  may 
be  provided  with  an  automatic  switch,  so 
that  the  batteries  may  be  connected  to 
the  charging  terminals  when  tied  up  for 
the  night,  and  the  current  broken  by  the 
switch  as  soon  as  the  batteries  are  fully 
chargei  1. 

A  great  number  of  these  craft  are  now 
being  used  as  yacht  tenders  and  at  numer- 
ous summer  resort*1.  They  are  esj>eeially 
applicable  for  electric  street  railways  having 
to  a  body  of  water.    Trolley  parties 


Vu:.  b. 


may  then  be  given  a  boat  ride  in  addition  to 
the  regular  run. 

The  great  convenience  of  prompt  starting 
and  of  absolute  control  makes  them  excellent 
craft  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  novice.  The 
absence  of  smoke,  of  dirt,  and  of  noise  makes 
them  favorites  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  room  gives  a  greater  seating 
capacity  for  the  same  size  boat  than  for  any 
other  power  launch  on  the  market. 
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CA8TOR  OIL. — This  is  also  produced  in 
India,  the  lower  qualities  being  used  in 
soap  making.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative— the  oil  used  for  this 
purpose  being  pressed  out  without  heat. 
The  castor  oil  plant  has  been  transplanted  to 
various  suitable  climes,  and  is  largely  grown 
in  some  of  our  western  states,  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  oil  being  engaged  in  on  a  large 
scale  in  Illinois.  The  oil  is  extracted  by  heat 
and  pressure;  after  two  or  three  repeated 
pressings  and  corresponding  yields  of  oil  (of 
diminishing  quality)  the  mass  is  treated 
chemically,  as  in  the  case  of  palm  oil,  a  little 
more  being  thus  extracted.  The  first  yield 
is  used  medicinally,  as  little  heat  as  possible 
being  used  in  its  extraction  ;  the  other  quali- 
ties are  used  for  lubrication,  etc.  Both 
these  kinds  have  to  be  purified  before  use. 

CoUnntieed  Oil— Here  again,  the  United 
States  are  right  ahead,  there  being  several 
mills  in  most  of  the  southern  states  devoted 
to  the  production  of  oil  from  this  seed. 
Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  cottonseed  are 
treated  annually  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  alone. 
As  regards  the  process  employed :  The 
seeds  after  growing,  first  of  all  have  the 
remaining  fiber  removed  from  them,  and 
are  then  pressed  into  cakes;  they  are 
then  put  into  steam-jacketed  vessels  and 
stirred  up  in  the  dry  heat  thus  obtained. 
This  causes  the  oil  to  be  freed  from  the 
cells,  the  hot  mass  then  being  put  into  bags 
and  treated  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  oil 
thus  extracted.  The  dry  cake  then  remain- 
ing is  used  as  food  for  cattle  ;  100  pounds  of 
seed  yield  about  2  gallons  of  oil. 

Littsetd  Oil.— The  seed  from  which  this  oil 
is  extracted  is  grown  in  India  and  Russia ; 
this  oil  is  much  used  as  a  "  dryer  "  in  paint 
manufacture.  It  is  claimed  that  when  grown 
in  a  cold  climate  its  drying  properties  are 
increased,  but  its  color  spoiled.  The  oil  is 
extracted  similarly  to  the  other  oils  already 
described. 

Hanptwed  Oil. — The  hemp  plant  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  fiber  obtained  from  it ;  it  is 
from  this  that  our  well  known  hemp  ro|>es 
are  made.    The  oil  is  extracted  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  other  seed  oils  already  described, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  lighting  and  soap 
making. 

Palm  Oil.—  This  is  obtained  from  the  out- 
side covering  of  the  palm  fruit  and  is  chiefly 
derived  from  Africa.  The  cases,  or  shells, 
containing  the  nuts  are  thrown  into  heaps 
and  exposed  in  the  open  air,  being  left  thus 
for  8  or  9  days.  This  renders  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  separate  the  nuts,  which  are  then 
thrown  into  holes  several  feet  deep,  lined 
with  leaves  of  the  plantain  tree ;  the  holes 
are  then  covered  over  and  left  for  several 
weeks,  until  the  contents  are  decomposed. 
The  stufl"  is  then  taken  out  and  well  beaten, 
until  the  pulp  is  removed  from  the  nuts, 
after  which  it  is  boiled  until  the  oil  is 
extracted.  The  longer  the  nuts  remain 
buried,  the  thicker  the  oil  will  be,  but  the 
quality  and  odor  will  be  inferior.  The  oil  is 
then  taken  down  to  the  coast  to  await  an 
opportunity  of  shipment  to  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  used  in  candle  and  soap 
making,  and  also  in  tin-plate  works ;  as  is 
doubtless  generally  known,  the  "  tin  plates  " 
from  which  our  domestic  and  other  utensils 
are  made,  are  only  iron  sheets  rolled  out  very 
thin  and  coated  with  tin  ;  these  sheets  are 
removed  direct  from  the  oil  bath  to  the 
tanks  of  molten  tin  in  which  they  are  to  l>e 
dipped.  As  this  oil  does  not  dry  quickly, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  preserving 
the  surface  of  the  iron  from  being  oxidized 
( rusted )  Ix'fore  the  tin  has  been  applied.  It 
is  also  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wagon  grease,  for  railroad  freight  cars,  etc. 

Cocvnuut  Oil.— This  is  extracted  from  the 
fruit  of  the  eocoanut  palm,  which  is  found  in 
most  tropical  countries.  There  are  various 
native  processes  for  extracting  the  oil,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  palm  oil,  they  are  rather  crude 
and  wasteful.  When  first  extracted,  in 
tropical  climes,  the  oil  is  white  and  almost 
as  thin  as  water,  but  when  taken  to  cold 
countries,  it  solidifies  to  the  consistency  of 
lard,  becoming  at  the  same  time  o|>aquc.  It 
is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cooking,  when 
fresh,  and  for  soap  making,  etc.  when  stale 
and  rancid.    It  was  at  one  time  very  largely 
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used  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  soap 
making,  but  has  been  displaced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  oil  of  the  palm  nut. 

.Sunflourr  Oil. — The  sunflower  seed  yields 
oil  when  properly  treated,  and  many  other 
plants  in  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  India  are 
also  fruitful  in  this  respect. 

Ptamtt  Oil.— The  i>eanut,  or  ground  nut, 
is  cultivated  in  tropical  jHtrto  on  account  of 
the  oil-yielding  properties  of  its  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  the  oil  then 
extracted  by  pressure.  In  Europe,  the  nuts, 
after  being  cleaned  have  their  husks  removed 
and  the  kernels  are  then  crushed  and  put 
into  bags  and  cold  pressed,  the  oil  being  after- 
wards filtered.  The  solid  mass  then  left  is 
ground  up  and  subjected  to  a  high  pressure — 
from  tf,000  to  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch — 
under  heat,  thus  yielding  a  further  quantity 
of  oil  which  is  inferior,  however,  to  that 
obtained  by  the  cold  treatment.  Three  yields 
are  generally  obtained,  the  last  one  being  tit 
only  for  soap  making.  The  first  yield  is 
almost  colorless,  but  when  exposed  it  grad- 
ually thickens  and  turns  rancid.  It  has  not 
much  value  as  an  illuminant  but  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  lubricating  pur|>oses,  its  chief 
employment,  however,  being  in  wiap  making. 
In  the  countries  where  grown,  it  is  used  for 
cooking;  it  is  extensively  sul>stituted  (fraud- 
ulently) for  olive  oil,  when  sold  in  Europe. 
Very  often,  however,  the  seeds  are  exj»orted 
to  Europe  and  the  oil  there  extracted.  Of 
the  whole  amount  produced  in  Amerii-a, 
Tennessee  affords  about  one-half. 

Coming  now  to  group  2 — the  solid  fat* — 
we  have  first  of  all  tuUoir,  both  beef  and 
mutton.  In  its  pure  state,  tallow  is  still 
very  largely  used  on  railways  in  Europe  for 
locomotive  consumption,  and  it  is  also 
incorporated  with  other  materials  to  form 
that  V>ea8tly  compound  known  as  orb  grm#e, 
which,  however,  is  valuable  in  its  way.  This 
grease  consist*  of  palm  oil,  tallow,  soap,  and 
water,  which  ingredients  are  boiled  together 
in  large  iron  boilers,  and  then  run  off  and 
cooled.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  from  45 
to  50  per  cent  of  water,  which  doubtless 
helps  to  keep  the  axles  cool.  It  is  made 
more  solid  for  summer  than  for  winter,  as  it 
runs  more  readily  in  warm  weather.  In  win- 
ter it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  it  to  run 
properly  ;  it  is  only  after  the  cars  supplied 
with  it  have  traveled  several  miles,  and  the 
journals  have  become  warm,  that  the  grease 
Itcgins  to  run,  which  means,  of  course,  extra 
work  for  the  locomotive,  and  consequently 
extra  fuel  and  oil.  Axle  grease,  in  short,  is 
all  right  as  a  lubricant  "  when  it  gets  there." 


Australia  and  Russia  are  large  producers  of 
tallow,  millions  of  sheep  being  slaughtered 
every  year  in  Australia  for  the  sake  of  the 
tallow  alone,  the  flesh  being  thrown  away  or 
else  used  as  manure ;  at  any  rate,  this  was 
true  until  very  recently.  Now,  however, 
English  companies  run  vessels  built  with 
cold-storage  chambers  and  provided  with 
refrigerating  apparatus,  and  the  rarcasses,  all 
ready  dressed,  are  taken  to  Europe.  This 
trade  by  Europe  in  frozen  meat  is  carried  on, 
for  mutton,  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  for  beef, 
with  the  United  .States,  some  of  the  refriger- 
ator vessels  carrying  many  thousands  of 
carcasses  at  a  time.  But  to  return  to  the 
main  question.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the 
tissues,  etc.,  which  contain  it,  by  boiling  in 
strong  iron  vessels,  steam  at  (50  or  70  pounds 
pressure  l>eing  use*!.  It  is  l>est  to  boil  down 
the  iat — or  render  it,  as  they  say — as  so<»u  as 
possible  after  the  animal  is  killed,  in 
other  words,  Wfore  decomposition  set*  in. 
Immense  quantities  of  tallow  and  lard  are 
produced  in  Chicago  and  other  western  citiew 
of  the  United  States,  the  animal  parts  con- 
taining it  being  put  into  the  boilers  a  few 
minutes  only  after  the  animal's  death.  Steam- 
jaeketod  vessels  are  use*!  in  this  country  for 
the  extraction  of  beef  tallow,  thetem|»erature 
being  kept  pretty  low — alxait  120°  to  125°  F. 
(A  steam-jacketed  boiler,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  iH'fore,  is  a  double-walled 
vessel — one  vessel  inside  another,  in  fact — 
steam  being  admitted  to  the  space  between 
the  two  vessels,  thus  subjecting  the  content* 
of  the  inner  vessel  to  a  dry  heat  only,  with- 
out any  of  the  moisture  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  steam  directly  into  the  inner 
vessel. )  In  addition  to  thus  procuring  tallow 
from  beef  and  mutton,  and  lard  from  t  he  hog, 
(  prficesses  comparatively  clean),  tallow  is  also 
obtained  from  ship's  grease,  kitchen  truck, 
etc.  These  processes  are  very  offensive,  and 
although  the  products  may  be  good  enough 
for  lubricating  purposes,  it  is  certainly 
unpleasant  to  reflect  that  they  are  very  often 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin,  or 
artificial  butter.  The  more  i>erfect  the  pro- 
cess of  rendering,  the  less  liability  there  is  of 
the  tallow  clianging  chemically,  and  thus 
forming  acids,  which  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  metals.  Russia  produces  alxwit  200,000 
tons  of  bovf  tallow  yearly.  South  America 
is  also  a  large  producer.  The  western  states 
of  America  produce  large  quantities  both  for 
home  consumption  and  for  export  to  Europe, 

Tallow  is  also  made  from  the  carcasses  of 
old  and  worn-out  horns  ;  a  lot  of  this  comes 
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from  South  America.  Bones  are  also  boiled 
down  for  lard,  this  being,  next  to  the  kitchen 
and  ship's-grease  trade,  about  the  most 
offensive  trade  process  known. 

Among  the  semisolid  fats  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  we  may  as  well  include 
lard,  for  it  is  from  an  inferior  quality  of  this 
substance  that  lard  oil  is  obtained.  Lard  is 
extracted  from  the  tissues  of  the  hog,  one 
hog  yielding  about  35  pounds.  When  the 
o(teration  is  on  a  small  scale,  the  lard  is 
extracted  by  boiling  the  tissues  in  open  iron 
vessels  over  tires,  water  being  added.  In  the 
great  American  factories,  steam-jacketed 
pans  are  used.  The  best  quality  of  lard,  as 
used  in  cooking,  is  obtained  from  the  fat 
found  around  the  kidneys  ;  the  fat  from  this 
and  home  other  parte  yields  what  is  known 
as  "leaf"  lard,  being  harder  than  and 
superior  to  the  rest ;  it  is  drawn  off  from  the 
vessels  while  liquid,  and  run  into  bladders  ; 
the  second  quality  is  put  into  kegs.  The 
next  quality  is  used  for  making  lard  oil,  and 
the  most  inferior,  which  is  made  from  scraps 
and  trimmings,  or  parts  that  have  turned 
rancid,  is  used  for  inferior  oils  or  soap 
making.  A  large  quantity  of  lard  is  made  in 
Ireland.  Of  European  countries,  Russia  pro- 
duces the  most.  Hungary  supplies  a  large 
amount  too,  the  pigs  there  being  fit  for  little 
else ;  about  500,000  are  boiled  down  even' 
year  for  nothing  but  the  lard  they  yield. 
Hog  breeding — for  lard — is  perhaps  the  chief 
industry  of  Servia  also.  The  United  States, 
however,  is  the  greatest  producer ;  we  now 
export  annually  over  500,000,000  )>ounds 
of  lard,  in  addition  to  our  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  butter  tree,  grown  in  West  Africa,  pro- 
vides a  substitute  for  butter  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. When  exported  to  Europe,  it  is  used 
in  soap  making,  but  the  natives  use  it  both 
for  lighting  and  culinary  purposes.  I  f  A  frica, 
however,  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  her 
butter  tree,  China  can  at  least  boast  of  a 
tallow  tree];  so,  also,  (an  India.  The  seeds, 
which  yield  the  fat,  are  contained  in  the 
fruit,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  fatty 
nmterial  which,  when  steamed,  produces  the 
sulwtance  called  tallow.  The  seeds  them- 
selves, when  crushed  and  steamed,  also 
vield  an  oil.  The  tallow,  when  cold,  is  hard 
and  white,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
candle  making  ;  in  India  it  has  l>een  used  as 
a  lubricant ;  it  is  also  suitable  for  lighting,  as 
it  burns  freely  without  either  smell  or 
smoke.  Java  and  adjacent  inlands  have  also 
their  tallow  nuts.  In  the  United  States,  an 
oil  is  extracted  from  corn,  under  pressure  ; 


it  is  used  in  soap  making,  little  tieing  known 
of  its  lubricating  properties. 

Mi  rural  Oil*. — Some  account  will  now  be 
given  of  what  is  perhajw  the  most  imtxirtant 
of  the  groups  into  which  oils  may  be  divided. 
Until  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  all  oils, 
whether  used  for  lubricating  or  for  lighting, 
were  drawn  from  the  two  classes  already 
dealt  with  ;  at  about  that  time,  Dr.  James 
Young,  in  England,  began  to  obtain  iwrathn 
from  oil  that  he  found  oozing  from  a  rocky 
seam  in  the  Midlands,  and  this  paraffin  was 
a  light  oil  that  was  found  to  answer  very 
well  as  an  illuminant.  Dr.  Young  also 
extracted  from  it  a  heavy  grease,  which  he 
used  for  lubricating  pur|)oses.  A  year  or 
two  later,  he  took  out  jwtents  for  distilling 
oil  from  coal  at  a  temperature  of  about 
700°  F.  Shortly  ln*fore  this,  however,  another 
inventor  had  obtained  paraffin  from  peat. 
By  rapid  distillation,  the  ]>eat  yielded  a  tar 
which,  on  being  distilled  slowly,  yielded  the 
oil  just  mentioned.  These  discoveries  had 
an  immense  effect  on  the  oil  trade,  l>oth 
lighting  and  lubricating.  At  first,  these 
paraihn  oils,  owing  to  their  poor  lubricating 
properties,  were  used  on  light  machinery 
only,  and  even  then  they  had  to  be  mixed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  the  richer  oils, 
both  animal  ami  vegetable  ;  their  large  use, 
in  the  face  of  their  inferior  lubricating  pro- 
perties, has  l>eeti  attributed  to  their  com- 
paratively objectionable  smell  and  taste, 
which  acted  as  a  safeguard  against  their 
appropriation  by  the  workmen  to  their  own 
uses.  The  writer  cam  quite  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  the  |KK»rer  classes  may  have  found 
some  of  the  better  animal  oils  rather  accept- 
able for  frying,  etc.,  he  himself,  when  out  on 
the  road,  having  often  seen  a  fireman  use 
Russian  tallow  when  cooking  his  steak  or 
sausage  on  a  shovel.  This  was  in  Enroi>e, 
however. 

At  the  end  of  the  "fifties,"  petroleum 
began  to  be  obtained  in  immense  quantities 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  country  began 
to  supply  the  world  with  a  new  kind  of 
illuminant  and  lubricant.  I<arge  quantities 
of  oil  are  still  produced  from  the  bituminous 
shale  found  in  certain  jmrts  of  Scotland  ; 
this  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  oil  pis  used  for  lighting  purposes,  l>eing 
employed  in  England  to  make  the  gas  used 
in  the  IMntsch  system  of  lighting  railroad 
tars.  The  use  of  Russian  mineral  oils  dates 
back  to  the  year  1700  ;  it  was  at  about  that 
time  found  welling  up  from  the  ground  in 
many  places  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  was 
used  in  its  crude  state  for  lighting  and  other 
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purposes.  The  value  of  these  oil-bearing 
districts  was  the  cause  of  many  struggles 
between  Russia  and  Persia  for  their  posses- 
sion. About  the  year  18(H),  Russia  finally  got 
hold  of  the  territory,  in  which  Baku,  the 
great  oil  center,  is  situated,  and  the  trade  in 
mineral  oils  then  fairly  began. 

Its  progress,  however,  was  much  retarded, 
owing  to  the  granting  of  a  monopoly  for  its 
working,  and  this  continued  until  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  American  and  Scotch  oil  trades 
began  to  wake  |>eople  up,  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  real  value  of  the  Russian  petro- 
leum industry.  Then,  in  1872,  the  monopoly 
above  mentioned  was  abolished,  and,  with 
the  inflow  of  capital  and  the  adoption  of 
systematic  and  economical  methods  of  work- 
ing, the  Russian  oil  fields  liegan  to  grow  in 
importance.  Ragosine,  a  Russian,  began  to 
make  investigations  with  a  view  to  producing 
good  lubricating  oils  to  suit  the  demands  of 
Europe,  and  his  efforts  wen?  to  a  large  extent 
crowned  with  success.  In  1819  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Russia  was  producing  4,000  tons 
of  petroleum  yearly.  In  1800  she  turned 
out  3,850,000  tons,  but  America  went  one 
better  and  produced  4,500,000  tons,  thus 
exemplifying  in  yet  another  respect  the 
enormous  resources  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  very  pertinent  question  as  to  how 
closely  the  progress  of  the  world  may  be 
allied  to  the  discovery  and  utilization  of 
mineral  oils  ;  this  progress  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  outcome  of  the  use  of  the  steam 
engine  ;  ami,  bearing  in  mind  the  extensive 
and  general  use  of  steam  engines  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  condition  (such  as  the  high  tempera- 
tures) under  which  some  of  them  work,  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  the  earlier  sources  of  lubri- 
cating materials  would  not  long  ago  have 
proved  both  insufficient  and  unsuitable.  It 
seems  natural,  then,  to  regard  the  successive 
discoveries  of  the  distillation  of  oil  from 
shale  and  coal  tar,  and  also  the  capabilities 
of  petroleum,  as  matters  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  also  to  believe  that  these  mineral 
oils  could  not  now  be  dispensed  with. 

The  origin  of  petroleum  has  been  much 
debated  ;  it  is  found  in  certain  geological 
formations.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  due  to 
decomposition,  under  extreme  conditions  of 
heat  and  pressure  of  organic  remains,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  Others  t  hink  that  if  sea- 
water  were  to  penetrate  the  earth  to  very 
great  depths,  where  the  temperature  was  suf- 
ficiently high,  it  might  so  act  on  iron  and  its 
sulphides  as  to  form  carburets.  It  is  known 
that  volcanic  action  has  given  rise  to  petro- 
leum deposits. 


All  these  oils  consist  of  carlxm  and  hydro- 
gen, and  are  known  to  chemists  as  hydro- 
carbons. There  are,  in  general  use,  three 
ways  of  obtaining  them  :  (1)  From  sfiale 
oil  or  crude  j»etroleum  by  distillation,  after- 
wards washing  with  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  ; 
the  oil  thus  obtained  is  transparent,  varying 
in  color  from  a  pale  to  a  dark  amber.  (2)  Re- 
letting crude  jjetroleum  settle  in  tanks,  and 
then  filtering  it  through  cotton,  canvas, 
gauze,  etc.,  to  remove  any  grit  or  other 
foreign  impurities,  and  then  distilling  it  suf- 
ficiently to  remove  t  he  lighter  parts.  ( 3 )  Oils 
obtained  by  methods  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  are  further 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  to  remove 
the  tar  or  bitumen,  and  thus  is  produced  a 
IS'troleum  jelly  sometimes  called  raw/m^. 

When  the  mineral-oil  industry  began,  the 
oils  in  group  ( 1 )  had,  as  a  rule,  to  l>e  largely 
combined  with  the  richer — that  is,  more 
fatty  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  in  order  to 
make  them  of  any  value  as  lubricants  ;  they 
were  also  rather  thin,  or  deficient  in  body, 
and  had  a  low  flash  point.  American  oils, 
however,  showed  great  improvement  in  all 
these  respects.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Russian  oils  began  to  improve,  evincing 
not  only  more  "body,"  but  also  an  ability  to 
withstand  very  low  temperatures  without 
freezing  ;  this  latter  property  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  paraffin  in  their 
composition  ;  they  were  also  free  from  one 
defect  the  American  oils  then  possessed, 
namely,  that  of  staining  bright  metal  sur- 
faces. 

Class  (2)  is  also  divided  into  two  other 
groups.  In  the  first,  the  lighter  parts,  or 
44  fractions,"  are  removed  by  distillation,  as 
mentioned  before,  thus  concentrating  the  oil, 
or  rt-duciiig  it,  as  it  is  technically  termed ; 
this  oj»eration  is  only  carried  to  a  certain 
point,  it  being  arrested  when  the  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently viscous  for  bearings  under  ordinary 
pressures  and  temperatures.  These  oils  are 
of  a  dark  color,  and  are  much  used  where 
the  color  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  such 
as  on  railroad  cars,  etc.  In  the  second  kind, 
the  process  of  reducing  is  carried  still  fur- 
ther, increasing  the  body  and  raising  the 
flash  point  to  such  a  degree  that  the  oils 
thus  produced  are  suitable  for  cylinders  and 
steam  chests. 

Class  (3)  includes  oils  specially  suitable 
for  cylinder  lubrication. 

The  question  has  often  been  debated  as  to 
whether  natural  or  charcoal-filtered  oils  are 
best  for  cylinders.  Now,  if  we  burn  a  por- 
tion of  the  natural  oil,  we  find  after  complete 
combustion  that  there  is  a  residue  of  from 
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.3  to  4  jkt  cent,  of  cinder  or  coke,  and  this  evi- 
dently corresponds  to  a  much  greater  j>er- 
centage  of  tarry  matter  in  the  oil  originally  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charcoal-filtered  oils 
show  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  coke. 
So,  if  we  wwh  to  avoid  deposit*  in  the  cylin- 
der passages,  etc.,  we  ought  evidently  to  use 
charcoal-filtered  oils.  Every  working  engi- 
neer is  familiar  with  the  hard,  hlack,  sooty 
coating  that  forms  in  the  ports  and  on  the 
pistons,  cylinder  heads,  etc.  ;  this  result  is 
due  to  the  use  of  such  oils  as  have  been  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Solid  Lubricant*. — Of  these,  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  is  the  most  commonly  used  ;  it  is 
a  mineral  found  in  different  |«irts  of  the 
world.  It  was  first  found  and  worked  in 
Cumberland,  England,  and  chiefly  used  for 
making  "lead"  pencils.  Germany  also  pro- 
duces it,  and  it  is  found,  too,  in  this  country 
and  worked  in  large  quantities,  the  largest 
factory  being  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  almost 
pure  carbon,  there  licing  about  |>er  cent, 
of  that  element  in  it,  the  remainder  being 
volatile  matter  and  ash.  It  is  a  light  sub- 
stance, being  but  2\  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
When  properly  prepared  so  as  to  be  fret! 
from  all  grit,  etc.,  it  is  used  as  a  lubricant  for 
steam  cylinders,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  ; 
it  is  also  incorporated  in  axle  grease ;  and 
the  rope  packing  so  much  used  for  glands 
has  a  ecntral  core  consisting  of  graphite  and 


tallow,  or  else  soapstone.  This  goapttone,  or 
steatite,  is  a  ]>eculiar  mineral  substance  con- 
sisting of  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  and 
water.  It  is  found  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  and  other  states.  The  clayey 
earths  eaten  by  some  of  the  South  American 
almrigines  are  of  this  nature.  It  also  consti- 
tutes the  "  French  chalk"  that  shoemakers 
use  to  make  new  shoe*  slip  on  easily. 

There  are  also  l>earings  made  of  wood 
fiber  or  other  substance  well  mixed  with 
graphite  and  molded  into  any  required  form. 
The  shaj)esare  then  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  oil  (some  natural  "drier,"  such  as  lin- 
seed) and  then  dried.  They  are  then  ready 
for  use  and  require  no  other  lubricant.  A 
sul>stance  called  metalim  is  sometimes  used  ; 
this  consists  largely  of  graphite,  and  can  l>e 
made  of  any  required  sha|ie.  It  is  useful  for 
small  bushes  for  light  shafts  ;  these  require 
no  other  lubricant,  and  when  worn,  can  be 
slipped  out  and  replaced. 

A  subsequent  article  will  deal  with  the 
general  properties — good  and  bad — of  lubri- 
cants in  general,  and  will  also  point  out  the 
qualities  of  individual  oils  and  the  class  of 
work  for  which  each  is  best  adapted.  An 
account  will  also  be  given  of  the  various  tests, 
mechanical  and  chemical,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  com|H>sition  and  suitability  of  the 
various  oils,  with  sketches  of  the  required 
apj>aratU8. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

W.  S.  Porter,  E.  E. 

Electric  Ctkkknts — The  Alternating  CYkkkst — How  Generated — 1'sk  or  Ai.tkrsate 

( V krknts— Th  k  Transformer. 


ELECTRICITY  exhibits  certain  phenom- 
ena which  can  Ik-  conveniently  com- 
pared with  the  movements  of  a  stream 
of  water  through  a  pi|ie.  Hence,  it  is  said, 
•'The  electric  current  flom."  Electric  cur- 
rent* are  divided  into  two  main  classes : 
direct  cttrrent*  and  alternating  current*.  A 
direct  current  ia  one  which,  taking  any  point 
in  the  conductor,  flows  always  in  the  same 
direction  ;  for  example,  the  current  sent  forth 
from  a  battery  is  a  direct  current.  An  alter- 
nating current  is  one  whose  direction  of  flow 
constantly  reverses,  the  electricity  in  the 
conductor  oscillating  backward  and  forward 
through  the  line  with  enormous  rapidity, 


under  the  influence  of  a  rapidly  reversing 
electromotive  force.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
current  and  the  alternating  current,  there  is 
another  form,  called  by  some  writers  the 
intermittent  current.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  it  may  l>e  classed  with  the 
alternating  current.  The  intermittent  cur- 
rent may  l>e  derived  from  the  direct  current 
by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  the  circuit, 
as  is  done  by  the  vibrator  of  an  electric  bell. 
•The  action  of  the  intermittent  current  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  alternating  current, 
and  need  not  l>e  discussed  sejuirately. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  alternating  electric  current  is  to 
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Suddenly  thrust  a  permanent  magnet  (m. 
Fig.  1 )  into  a  closed-wire  circuit  W,  and  with- 
draw it  quickly.  The  entering  of  the  mag- 
net causes  a  momentary  current  of  electricity 


Fio.  l. 

to  flow  through  the  circuit,  the  direction  of 
which  can  he  seen  by,  and  the  strength 
measured  from,  the  throw  of  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  g.  The  withdrawal  of  the  mag- 
net causes  a  current  of  the  same  strength 
and  duration  as  the  first  to  flow  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
swinging  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

Every  dynamo-electric  machine  is  essen- 
tially a  generator  of  alternating  current,  or, 
more  properly,  of  an  alternating  electromo- 
tive force,  which  causes  an  alternating  cur- 
rent to  flow.  As  a  coil  on  the  armature  of 
a  dynamo  passes  under  a  pole,  the  current 
induced  in  that  coil  flows  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. When  the  same  coil  hegins  to  move 
under  a  pole  of  opposite  polarity,  the  cur- 
rent reverses,  and  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Fig.  2  represents  part  of  a  four-pole 
machine  laid  on  its  side,  the  armature  core 
A  lying  between  the  four  poles  of  alternate 
polarity  ;  a  is  a  copper  rod — one  of  the  con- 
ductors with  which  the  armature  is  to  lx* 
wound — placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  move  past  the  pole  * 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  It 
will  cut  the  magnetic  lines  entering  that 
|M>le,  and  there  will  he  an  electromotive  force 
induced  in  it  which  will  send  a  current 
upwards.  Sup|>ose  the  same  conductor  to 
move  to  the  position  indicated  by  <\  It  will  ■ 
then  be  moving  under  a  pole  of  opposite 
polarity,  and  the  current  set  up  in  it  would 
flow  downwards.  It  will  thus  l»e  seen  that 
the  flow  is  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the 


other,  alternately  upwards  and  downward?. 
Now,  suppose  there  were  a  great  many  00U- 
ductors  grouped  [systematically  around  the 
core  A,  as  there  are  in  actual  machines,  and 
that,  every  time  a  current  was  induced  in 
them  by  their  passage  under  a  pole,  it  was 
t  arried  away  over  an  exterior  circuit.  It  u? 
Wry  evident  that  the  impulses  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  exterior  circuit  receives  from 
these  conductors,  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  as  the  conductors  jiass  under  a 
positive  or  negative  pole. 

Sometimes,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
current  in  the  exterior  circuit  flow  con- 
tinuously in  one  direction,  particularly  if 
the  machine  is  to  furnish  electricity  to  run 
motors.  When  a  direct-current  dynamo  is 
desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to  equip  the 
machine  with  a  commutator — a  device  to 
rectify  the  alternating  character  of  the  cur- 
rent, that  is,  to  alternately  connect  each  con- 
ductor to  one  terminal  then  to  the  other 
terminal  of  the  exterior  circuit  as  often  as 
the  current  in  the  conductor  reverses.  In 
this  way  the  current  in  the  exterior  circuit  is 
made  to  flow  continuously  in  one  direction. 

With  alternating-current  machines  there  is 
no  need  of  a  commutator ;  but,  in  general, 
these  machines  have  to  be  provided  with 
some  device  for  making  a  sliding  connection. 
For,  in  those  forms  in  which  the  armature 
rotates,  its  coils  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tinuous metallic  contact  with  the  conductors 
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of  the  main,  or  exterior,  circuit.  In  those 
forms  in  which  the  armature  is  stationary, 
no  such  arrangement  is  needed  at  that  part, 
but  there  must  still  be  sliding  contacts  to 
maintain  the  coils  of  the  revolving  field 
magnets  in  continuous  metallic  contact  with 
the  auxiliary  exciting  circuit.  In  either  case 
an  appropriate  device  consists  of  a  pair  of 
collecting   ring's,  against  each  of  which  a 
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brush  presses.  The  usual  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  collecting  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
Two  undivided  insulated  metal  rings,  form- 
ing the  terminals  of  the  armature  coils,  slide 


each  under  a  single  collecting  brush.  These 
brushes  form  the  terminals  of  the  main  cir- 
cuit. 

Where  electric  power  is  to  be  carried  n 
long  distance  over  wires,  it  iB  desirable  to  use 
as  small  a  wire  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
expense  for  copper  shall  be  light.  To  use 
small  wire,  the  current  must  be  transmitted 
at  high  voltage  and  low  amperage.  But  in 
the  high-voltage  form  the  current  is  danger- 
ous to  handle  and  its  application  is  difficult, 
especially  for  lighting  purposes,  arid  it  must 
therefore  be  transformed  to  low  voltage  and 
high  amperage.  Now,  since  the  alternating 
current  may  be  transformed  very  cheaply  as 
compared  with  the  direct  current,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  the  alternating  current  wherever 
it  can  be  used.  That  is  why  the  alternating 
current  is  used  so  extensively  for  commercial 
lighting  pnrjKises. 

The  apparatus  used  for  transforming  elec- 
tric power  is  called  a  trnmfonner.  Fig.  4  is 
an  illustration  of  an  alternating-current 
transformer  in  its  simplest  form,  and  from  it 
may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  under- 
lying principle*  of  the  transformation  of 
electrical  energy.  From  a  study  of  Fig.  1  we 
saw  that  a  momentary  current  would  Ik-  set 
up  in  a  coil  by  moving  a  magnet  through  it. 
Conversely,  if  a  momentary  current  be  sent 
through  a  coil,  such  as  P  P,  Fig.  4,  a  mag- 
netic impulse  will  be  created- in  the  soft-iron 


core  C,  which  is  surrounded  by  P  P.  In  turn, 
the  magnetic  impulse  will  cause  a  momen- 
tary current  in  the  coil  .S'.S",  which  also  sur- 
rounds the  core  C.  The  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, or  electromotive  force,  in  SS  will  be,  in 
proportion  to  that  impressed  upon  P  P,  as 
the  number  of  turns  in  S  S  is  to  the  number 
of  turns  in  P  P.  Now,  eupixwe  PP  to  have 
100  turns  of  wire  around  the  core,  while  S  S 
has  but  10.  This  would  mean  that  the  volt- 
age of  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  .*?  S 

would  be       =  *  of  that  impressed  upon 

the  primary  PP.  A  transformer  in  which 
the  induced  voltage  is  less  than  the  impressed 
is  called  a  Mrp-douit  transformer,  and  one  in 
which  the  induced  is  greater  than  the 
impressed  electromotive  force  is  called  a 
rttp-up  transformer.  By  sending  an  alterna- 
ting current  through  PP,  the  action  of  a 
momentary  current  is  repeated  every  time 
the  current  reverses,  which  is  many  times  a 
second,  making  the  action  of  the  trans- 
former continuous. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  direct 
current  is  preferable  for  power  purposes.  Up 
to  very  recently,  such  has  been  the  case, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
making  an  alternating-current  motor  that 
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would  be  self-starting  or  that  would  run 
satisfactorily  when  started.  But,  since  the 
IK-rfectinn  of  the  induction  motor  and  poly- 
phase motors  and  generators,  the  alternating 
current  has  l>een  gaining  a  place  for  power 
purposes. 
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THE  value  of  plane  loci,  or  "curves,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  both  for 
representing  graphically  the  values  of 
working  formulas,  and  for  deriving  the  for- 
mulas from  experimental  conditions,  is 
being  more  and  more  recognized  in  engi- 
neering practice.  The  curves  are  of  especial 
value  in  experimental  engineering.  This  sub- 
ject of  mathematics  forms  as|>ccial  branch  of 
Analytical  Geometry  ;  it  is  not  only  of  much 
practical  importance,  but  is  very  interesting, 
and  easily  understood. 

The  kxn»  of  a  point  is  the  line  or  geometri- 
cal figure  generated  by  the  point  when  in 
motion  according  to  some  tixed  law.  The 
locus,  or  path  of  the  point,  may  lw  either 
straight  or  variously  curved  ;  but,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  it  is  not  uncommonly 
spoken  of  as  a  nin  e. 

The  loci  of  points  may  be  represented  by, 
and  constructed  from,  equations  by  refer- 
ring them  to  lines  or  axes  having  known 
positions.  The  method  eomuionly  used  for 
constructing  the  lori  of  engineering  formulas 
employs  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
ami  is  known  as  the  nnthod  of  rectangular 
coordinates.  It  is  also  called  the  Cartesian 
method,  because  it  was  originated  by  Des 
Cartes,  the  famous  French  mathematician. 
This  method  will  be  here  explained.  All 
points  and  lim-s  here  referred  to  will  be 
understood  to  lie  in  the  same  plane,  which, 
for  convenience,  will  be  considen-d  to  lie  the 
plane  of  the  pajier. 

If  tiro  straight  lines  of  indefinite  bugth  lw  so 
drain,  as  to  intersect  each  ttthrr,  the  position  of 
any  jxiiiit  in  the  plane  of  the  lines  may  Ite  located 
bij  its  respective  ditto  mr*  from  the  lines. 

The  two  intersecting  lines  Ik-come  lines 
(axes)  of  reference,  and  any  point  may  be 
located  by  its  position  with  referem-e  to  the 
lines  in  the  same  general  manner  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  may  In- 
located  by  its  latitude,  reckoned  from  the 
eijuator,  and  its  longitude,  reckoned  from  a 
given  meridian.  These  lines  of  reference,  or 
axes,  are  usually  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 


In  Fig.  1,  A' A"'  and  }'  lv  are  two  straight 
lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  point  0.  Both  lines  are  assumed  to 
In-  fixed  in  position,  and  of  indefinite  length. 
These  line*  are  called  a.res  of  refemice  or 
simply  axes;  when  they  intersect  at  right 
angles,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  often 
called  rectangular  a,res,  in  order  to  define 
the  manner  of  their  intersection.  The  hori- 
zontal axis  A'  A"',  is  railed  the  a.ri*  of  almritmu 
or  axis  of  A',  and  the  other  axis,  the  axis  of 
ordinate*  or  axis  of  Y.  The  point  of  intersec- 
tion 0  of  the  two  axes  is  called  the  origin. 

The  position  of  any  point  in  the  plane,  as 
the  |M>int  /',  may  be  located  by  its  rcsjiective 
directions  and  distances  from  the  two  axes. 
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The  point  P  is  located  by  its  respective 
distances  measured  to  the  right  and  upward, 
from  the  two  rcsjxvtive  axes.  The  distances 
of  any  point  in  the  plane  from  the  two  axes, 
when  both  distances  are  considered,  are  culled 
the  coonlinate*  of  the  point. 

The  aoseissa  of  a  jioint  is  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  ordinates,  measured  parallel  to  or 
along  the  axis  of  abscia«as  ;  as  here  used.it 
is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  given  point 
to  the  right  or  left,  of  the  axis  of  ord i nates. 
In  Fig.  1,  x  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  /'. 

The  ordinate  of  a  point  is  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  abscissas,  measured  parallel  to  or 
along  the  axis  of  ordinates;  as  here  used, 
it  is  the  vertical  distance  of  the  given  point 
above  or  In-low  the  axis  of  aWissas.  In 
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Fig.  1,  y  is  the  ordinate  of  the  point  P. 
When  using  rectangular  axes,  it  is  customary 
to  lay  off  the  abscissa  along  the  axis  of 
abscissas,  and  then  lay  off  the  ordinate  per- 
pendicularly above  or  below  the  point  thus 
located  on  the  axis  of  abscissas.  In  the  usual 
notation,  the  abscissa  of  a  point  is  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  x  and  the  ordinate  by  y. 

Of  the  four  angles  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  axes,  that  above  the  axis  of 
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at**cissas  and  to  the  right  of  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nate*, or  XO  V,  is  called  the  ftrxt  angle;  that 
al>ove  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  to  the  left  of 
the  axis  of  ordinate*,  or  YOX',  is  called  the 
*crtmd  angle;  that  below  the  axis  of  alwissas 
and  to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  ordinate*,  or 
Av  O  Y',  is  called  the  third  tingle ;  while  the 
angle  below  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  to  the 
rifiht  of  the  axis  of  ordinate*,  or  FOA',  is 
called  the  fourth  angle. 

In  order  to  indicate  in  which  of  the  four 
angle*  a  |>oint  is  situated,  abscissas  measured 
to  the  right  from  the  axis  of  ordinate*  are 
considered  -f  and  those  measured  to  the  left 
are  considered  —  ;  while  the  ordinate* 
measured  upwards  from  the  axis  of  abscissas 
are  considered  f  and  those  measured  down- 
wards are  considered  - .  Hence,  in  the  first 
angle,  the  sign  of  both  abscissa  and  ordinate 
is  ;  in  the  second  angle,  the  abscissa  is 
and  the  ordinate  f-  ;  in  the  thin!  angle,  both 
abscissa  and  ordinate  are  —  ;  while  in  the 
fourth  angle  the  abscissa  is  j  and  the  ordi- 
nate — .    This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig  2. 

When  the  coordinates  of  a  point  are 
known,  the  point  may  be  readily  locate* I,  as 
follows  : 

On  the  tui>  of  alacism*,  lay  off,  to  any  conven- 
ient tcale,  a  distance  from  the  origin  equal  to  the 
given  ah*ci**a  ;  it  mu*t  he  laid  off  to  the  right 
if  —  and  to  the  left  if  —  . 

From  the  point  on  the  tt.rij<  of  ah*ci**a*  thu* 
located,  lay  off,  to  any  wale,  a  votictil  distance 
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equal  to  the  given  ordinate,  upward*  if  —  and 
dowmrards  if  —  .  The  ptrint  thu*  located  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ordinate  will  he  the  ret/uired 
point. 

Two  kinds  of  quantities  are  used  in  equa- 
tions expressing  loci  or  curves  ;  namely,  con- 
stant and  variable. 

Constant  quantities  always  have  the  same 
values  in  the  same  equations;  they  are 
usually  represented  by  the  leading  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

Variable  quantities  may  assume  any  values 
within  the  limit*  established  by  the  nature 
of  the  equation  ;  they  are  represented  by  the 
final  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Constant  and  variable  quantities,  as  here 
used,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  of  algebra.  There 
is  no  similarity  except  in  the  notation 
employed.  Constant  and  variable  quantities, 
or  variable  quantities  only,  may  be  combined 
in  the  form  of  an  equation  to  express  the 
locus  of  a  point.  Such  an  equation  is  called 
the  equation  of  a  locus  or  the  ttptation  of  a 
cnree. 

(onMruction  of  Curve*. — To  construct  a 
curve,  or  locus,  is  to  construct  the  geometri- 
cal figure  representing  a  given  equation. 
This  is  done  by  locating  a  sufficient  number 
of  point*  in  the  locus  by  their  coordinates  so 
that  the  locus  may  be  drawn  through  them. 
The  coordinates  of  a  point  may  lie  deter- 
mined from  an  equation  by  assuming  any 
convenient  value  for  one  variable,  and  then 
solving  the  equation  for  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  other  variable.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  the  variable  to  which  a  value 
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Fig.  3. 

is  arbitrarily  assigned  is  called  the  indepen- 
dent variable  and  the  other  is  called  the 
dejtendent  variable.  The  abscissa  .r  is  commonly 
taken  as  the  independent  variable.  If  the 
value  fount]  for  the  de|>endent  variable  is 
real,  the  values  of  the  two  variables  will  be 
the  required  coordinates  of  the  point.  But 
if  the  value  obtained  for  the  de{>endent 
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variable  is  an  imaginary  quantity  (i.  e.,  an 
even  root  of  a  negative  quantity),  it  will 
indicate  that  for  that  particular  value  of 
the  independent  variable,  the  value  of  the 
dependent  variable  cannot  be  represented. 
Consequently,  another  value  must  be  as- 
sumed for  the  independent  variable,  and  the 
equation  solved  again. 
The  method  of  prwedure  in  constructing 


no.  a. 

an  equation  may  be  stated  by  the  following  : 
Hr  IK. —  Tran*p(j*e  the  equation  to  a  form 
expressing  the  v<due  of  either  variaftle.  Consider 
(hi*  ax  the  dependent  variable.  Assign  a  value 
to  the  other  or  independent  variable,  and,  by 
substituting  if  in  the  equation,  find  the  cor- 
responding  mine  of  the  dependent  variable.  If 
tin  value  thus  found  for  the  dependent  variaUe  is 
a  real  quantity,  locate  a  point  in  the  butt*  by 
using  the  vahuS  of  the  two  variable*  ax  coordi- 
nate*. By  repeating  the  prove**,  locate  a  suffi- 
ri,  nt  number  of  point*  *o  that  the  locu*  can  l>c 
drawn  correctly  through  them. 

Example.— Construct  the  equation  -»"  =  2  y. 
Solution.— By  transposing  to  the  form  y  — 

£  and  substituting  successive  values  for  x,  we 

obtain  the  following  values  for  y  : 

When  x  —  0,  y  =  0  (0) 

When  x  =  1,  y  =  i  (a) 

Whenx  —  2,  y  =  1  (b) 

When  x  =  3,  y—  ij  <<•) 

Whenx  =  4,  y  =  2  (d) 
Whenx=-1,  y=-J  (a') 
When x  =  —  2,  y  —  —  1  (bf) 
When  x  =  —  8,  y  =  -  1  $  (c') 
When x  =  —  4,  y  =  —  2  (rf') 

etc.,  etc. 

By  locating  the  points  fixed  by  the  coordi- 
nates thus  determined,  the  locus  dd'.  Fig.  3. 
is  obtained.  The  condition  that  */— 0 when 
r  0  shows  that  the  locus  | tasses  through 
the  origin.  When  j  — 1,  we  measure  a  dis- 
tance of  one  unit  to  the  right  of  the  origin, 
along  the  axis  of  abscissas,  locating  the 


point  1.  For  this  value  of  x,  y  —  i  ;  hence,  we 
measure  upward  from  the  point  1,  as  locate*! 
on  the  axis  of  abscissas,  a  distance  of  one- 
half  unit,  locating  the  point  a  on  the  locus. 
Each  of  the  points  bcda,b'c/  and  d'  are 
located  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  found  that 
the  line  passing  through  all  these  points  and 
through  the  origin  is  a  straight  line.  In 
locating  the  points,  any  convenient  scale  may 
be  used  to  represent  the  values  of  the  varia- 
bles, so  long  as  the  same  scale  is  used  for  all 
abscissas  and  the  same  scale  for  all  ordinate*. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  case  any 
value  substituted  for  x  will  give  a  real  value 
for  y  ;  this  indicates  that  the  locus  extends 
indefinitely  in  either  direction. 

EXAMPLE. — Construct  the  equation  x  = 
V*  -1. 

Solution. — If,  in  this  equation,  we  substi- 
tute the  value  y  =  0,  then  x  =  —  1 .  We  also 
notice  that  for  any  negative  value  of  y,  x  has 
the  same  value  as  for  a  positive  value  of 
y.    By  transposing  and  solving  for  y,  we  get 

y=±  V  x-t- 1, 

ami,  by  substituting  successive  values  of  x, 
beginning  with  —  1,  we  obtain  the  following 
values  of  y  : 

Whenx  =  —  1,  y  =  0.  (a) 
When  x  =  0,  v  =  ±  V  1  = 
1.00(6)  and  -1.00  (//) 

When  r=l,y=i»(2  = 
1.41  (c)  and  —  1.41  {(/) 

When  x  =  2,  v  —  ±  V  3  = 
1.73  (rf land  — 1.73  (rf') 

Whenx  =  3,;/  =  =fc  14  = 
2.00(f)  and  — 2.00  (✓) 

Any  negative  value  of  x  numerically  greater 
than  —  1  will  give  an  imaginary  quantity 
for  y.  For  Instance,  if  x  =  —  2,  y  =  ±  \ 
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showing  that  no  point  on  the  locus  can  have 
this  value  of  x.  By  locating  the  points  fixed 
by  these  coordinates,  the  locus  e  a  e' ,  Fig.  4, 
is  obtained.  The  process  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  locus  is  found  to  lie  a 
parabolic  curve  not   passing  through  the 
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origin.  If  the  equation  were  simply  r  =  y*, 
the  paratxila  would  pa**  through  the  origin. 

The  example*  given  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  general  method  of  constructing  equatioiiH. 
In  ordinary  engines-ring  formulas,  both  vari- 
ables have  positive  value*.  Hence,  such 
equations  are  constructed  in  the  first  angle 
only.  For  such  constructions,  the  axis  of 
abscissas  is  taken  at  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
axis  of  ordinate*,  at  the  left-hand  edge,  of  the 
diagram.  The  origin,  therefore.  Mill  Ik1  at 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  diagram. 

In  onler  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
equations,  in  engineering  practice,  a  specially 
ruled  paper,  known  as  cr<m*-*rtinii  /*i/«r,  is 
used.  This  paper  i«  lightly  ruled  in  small 
squares  and,  in  onler  that  the  lines  may  be 
easily  counter],  each  tenth  line  is  ruled 
heavier.  By  considering  each  ruled  division 
of  the  |wipcr  equal  to  one  unit,  ten  units  or 
any  convenient  number  of  units,  an  equation 
can  Ik-  quickly  constructed. 

Example. — Professor  Johnson's  formula  for 
the  ultimate  strength,  in  pound*  per  square 
inch,  of  flat-ended  white  pine  columns, 
whose  length*  do  not  exceed  00  diameters,  i* 


p  -  2,500  -  0.«  ^rf  y 

Conwtnict  the  equation. 

Soli  tion.— If  we  substitute  y  for  p  and  x 

for  l{ ,  we  have  the  equation ;/  ^  2,500  -  0.tuJ. 

By  assigning  successive  values  to  r,  the  fol- 


lowing  values  of  it 

arc  obtained  : 

When  x 

-  0,,,= 

2,500 

When  x 

-  10,  y 

2,440 

When  i 

20,  y  r= 

2,2«R) 

When  x 

-  30,  y 

1,000 

When  x 

=  40,  y  = 

1,540 

When  x 

-  50,  v  — 

1,(100 

When  x 

=  «0,  y  ~ 

:i40 

The  locus  or  curve  for  this,  equation  i* 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  construction  will  be 
readily  understood  and  will  require  no  *|»cf  iul 
explanation.  It  will  illustrate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  diagram  giving  the  values  of  an 
ordinary  working  formula.   It  will  In-  noticed 

that  for  any  value  of^  (length  divided  by 

diameter)  the  value  of  />  may  be  at  once 
read  from  the  diagram  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  all  practical  purposes. 


WATER  COOLERS. 


Thomaa  N.  Thomson. 


Necessity  of  Drinking  Freely  Dihing  Hot  Weather — Some  People  Drink  Disease-Breed- 
ing Ice  Water— Coolers  Bi  ilt  on  Who  no  Principle*! — Hygienic  Coolers. 


DURING  the  hot  season,  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  some  iH>°  in  the 
shade,  we  are  all  prone  to  drink,  and 
drink  we  «i»urf,  in  order  to  coiu|>ensate  for 
the  large  amount  of  water  tliat  i*  lning 
invisibly  and  imperceptibly  evaporated  from 
our  bodies.  If  we  do  not  drink  freely  while 
running  the  gauntlet  of  Old  Sol's  impartial 
rays,  we  will  soon  not  only  become  men? 
shadow*  of  our  former  selves'  but  run  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  maladies  peculiar  to 
dwellers  in  hot,  dry  climates,  *uch,  for  ex- 
ample, a*  kidney  disease  and  dro{*>y. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  our  bodies  a 
eombustion  of  the  blood  is  constantly  going 
on,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  in  a  furnace,  though  much  more 
slowly,  and,  of  course,  with  less  intensity  of 
heat.  While  the  combustion  of  coal  is 
accompanied  by  certain  products  known  as 
.ash,  which  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the 


air  supply  to  the  fuel  from  being  choked  off, 
so  also  i«  the  combustion  of  the  blood  accom- 
panied by  waste  products,  which  must  l»e 
diluted  and  made  capable  of  being  removed 
from  the  kidney*  to  prevent  these  from 
becoming  eonjested  and  choked,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression. 

Uric  acid  is  one  of  the  product*  which,  from 
a  mechanical  point  of  view,  may  becalled  the 
ash  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  kidneys  are  the 
ash-pit.  If  this  ash-pit  i*  not  cleaned  out,  it 
will  surely  fill  up  like  any  other  ash-pit,  and 
thereby  smother  the  fire  that  tilled  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  human  lieings  to  clean  out 
their  own  ash-pit*,  which  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  drinking  copiously  of  wholesome 
water;  this  will  dilute  the  uric  acid  and 
compel  it  to  flow  away  through  the  proper 
channels.  Nature  bus  provided  us  with  a 
sense  of  thirst,  and  woe  l>etide  the  man  who 
does  not  drink  when  he  is  thirsty. 
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WA  TER  COOLERS. 


Fio.  1. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  interested  in  our 
own  organisms,  so  perhaps  it  will  not  l»e  out 
of  place  here  to  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
damage  that  may  be  done  by  neglecting  the 
requirements  of  the  body  and  the  demands 
of  thirst.  To  more  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  function  of  the  kidneys,  let  us  refer  to 

them  as  filters,  for 
that  is  what  they 
really  are,  their 
duty  being  to  filter 
the  urine  out  of  the 
venous  blood.  If 
the  uric  acid  is  not 
properly  diluted, 
and  the  kidneys  are 
not  kept  clear,  the 
uric  acid  will  back 
up  into  and  become 
secreted  by  the 
flesh,  thus  tending 
to  produce  dropsy,  Bright's  disease,  or 
paralysis  of  the  heart ;  in  fact,  some  physi- 
cians claim  that  the  great  mortality  during 
winter  is  largely  due  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
kidneys,  brain,  ami  heart,  during  summer. 

When  the  uric  acid  becomes  too  dense, 
certain  concretions  are  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition,  in  solid  form,  of  matters 
which  usually  remain  in  solution  ;  these  are 
known  in  pathology  as  calculi.  Urinary 
calculi,  although  capable  of  Ix'ing  formed  in 
either  man  or  woman  of  any  age.  are  much 
more  common  in  elderly  men,  who,  there- 
fore, should,  in  warm  weather,  drink  copi- 
ously of  water.  The  chief  varieties  of  urinary 
calculi  consist  of  urates  of  ammonia,  soda, 
lime,  etc.,  phosphates  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, lime,  etc.,  and  carbonate  and  oxalate 
of  lime,  etc. 

Calculi,  or  stones  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  arc  often  composed  of  numerous 
successive  layers,  each  layer  apj>earing  to 
have  a  chemical  composition  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  ;  such  stones  are 
called  alternating  calculi.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
stone  of  this  kind  that  was  described  by  Dr. 
Marcet  in  an  essay  on  calculi.  The  central 
jwrt  a  is  a  uric-acid  nucleus,  or  gathering 
point,  over  which  a  mass  of  oxalate  of  lime 
b  became  concreted.  A  deposit  of  phos- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia  c 
has  lievomc  concreted  t"  and  the  whole 
m;iss  constitutes  a  calculus,  or  stone,  that 
doubtless  caused  much  su tiering  to  the 
unfortunate  owner.  We,  therefore,  should 
drink  freely,  and  thus  dilute  the  uric  acid 
before  the  matter  in  solution  has  become 
subject  to  deposition. 


Now,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  "What  shall  we  drink?"  The 
answer  is,  water  —  wholesome,  palatable 
water ;  for  it  is  both  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  of  drinks.  If  we  had  to  pay  five 
cents  a  "schooner"  for  it,  each  of  us  would 
spend  at  least  twenty-five  cents  a  day  during 
the  summer  on  this  greatest  of  all  thirst 
quenchers,  and  even  then  would  probably 
try  hard  to  get  "six  drinks  for  a  quarter." 
Fortunately,  in  nearly  all  inhabited  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  we  can  easily  and  at 
any  time  get  a  drink  of  water  free  of 
charge,  for  which  glorious  privilege  we 
should  be  exceedingly  thankful.  The  thirsty 
"scorcher"  on  his  wheel  should  not  keep 
on  scorching  or  wait  until  he  returns  home 
or  arrives  at  a  wayside  inn  Iwfore  getting  a 
drink  ;  he  should  dismount  at  the  first  house 
he  comes  to,  cool  off*  a  little,  if  necessary, 
and  then  ask  for  a  drink  of  water  that  is  not 
too  cold.    The  lwshful  young  man  and  his 


Fiu.  2. 

best  girl  when  out  buggy  riding  should  lay 
aside  their  bashfulness  and  stop  at  the  farm- 
house to  sip  from  the  "old  oaken  bucket" 
when  their  throats  are  parched.  In  fact, 
any  sensible  girl  would  be  justified  in  for- 
getting a  fellow  who,  "with  a  thirst  on," 
would  pass  such  a  bucket. 
Nowadays,  nearly  all  railroad  stations,. 
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public  buildings,  large  stores,  and  com- 
mercial buildings  are  furnished  with  accessi- 
ble water  tanks  or  fountains,  where  any 
one  may  quench  his  thirst.  But  though 
all  these  things  are  nice,  there  is  danger  in 
many  of  them.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
water  thus  supplied  is  cooled  with  ice  during 
the  hot  summer  weather,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly proper,  because  there  are  few  drinks 
more  distasteful  than  warm  water,  particu- 
larly when  drawn  from  a  tank  that  has  "  ice 
water"  indelibly  stamped  on  its  face.  The 
danger  referred  to  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ice 
employed  to  cool  the  water  is  melted  in  the 
i/ti/tT,  so  that  the  people  who  drink  the  water 
actually  drink  the  ice  with  it.  If  the  ice  is 
perfectly  pun',  there  is  no  harm  done ;  but 
it  is  seldom  pure,  being  as  seldom  harvested 
from  the  surfaces  of  pure,  fresh-water  lakes 
or  rivers.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  ice 
are  annually  cut  and  gathered  in  from 
sewage-polluted  rivers,  and  from  lakes  which 
are  literally  thick  with  animalcules  and  foul 
with  organic  matter. 

If  the  kind  people  who  so  Inmevolently 
and  with  such  good  intentions  furnish  ice 
water  for  the  public  knew  what  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  impure  ice  would 
reveal,  it  is  certain  they  would  imme- 
diately purchase  pure  artificial  ice  or  throw 
the  uid  coolers  away,  for  it  is  certainly  not 
the  intention  of  these  good  people  to  injure 
their  fellow  men  by  inducing  them  to  drink 
melted  ice  laden  with  such  germs  and  con- 
taminated with  organic  |>oisons. 

The  improvement  required  in  common 


water  coolers  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  water  coolers  are 
only  too  pleased  to  cater  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  when  the  i»eople  proclaim  their 
wants. 

What  is  needed  is  a  water  cooler  in  which 
the  melted  ice  can  be  removed,  or  run  to 
waste,  and  in  which  the  drinking  water  will 
be  cooled  but  not  polluted.  A  simple  cooler 
which  any  tinsmith  can  make  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  consisting  of  an  ice  chamber  a  open 
at  the  top  and  screwed  on  a  waste  pipe  at  the 
bottom.  A  drinking-water  chamber  b  sur- 
rounds the  ice  chamber,  and  the  water  here 
is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  chamber. 
An  insulating  chamber  c  surrounds  the  water 
chamber  and  prevents  the  water  from  being 
too  rapidly  warmed  by  the  outer  air.  A 
valve  d  may  be  opened  to  drain  away 
the  melted  ice. 

This,  then,  is  one  form  of  hygienic  water 
cooler;  there  are  many  others,  and  it 
behooves  the  public  to  use  water  coolers 
of  this  class  only. 

Regarding  the  proper  temperature  of  U-e 
water  for  drinking  purposes,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  from  4o°  to  b0°  F.  is  the  most 
healthful  range  consistent  with  (Nilatableness. 
Drinking  waters  at  tern peratures  higher  than 
50°  F.  are  not  so  palatable,  while  those  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  45°  F.  are  considered 
t«x>  cold  for  safe  copious  drafts.  The  lowest 
teni|H'rature  which  is  ordinarily  obtained  by 
putting  ice  into  water  in  a  thin  glass  tumbler 
is  about  to0  F.  ;  in  a  thick  glass  tumbler  or 
porcelain  pitcher,  about  34°  F. 
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Theory  of  Photographic  Printing — Mat  Surface  Paper — Silver  Paper — Mounting . 
g  l  a  z i  n<  • — tr  a  nsp  a  r  e  nci  es —  h  om  e-  m  a  i)  k  frames. 


TT  WILL  be  remembered  that  on  the  nega- 
X  tive,  all  the  dark  or  opaque  parts  repre- 
sent light  parts  in  the  object  or  scene 
photographed.  That  is  why  it  is  called  a 
negative.  In  printing,  we  merely  proceed 
to  make  a  positive  from  this  negative,  which 
will  again  present  the  degrees  of  light  and 
shade  that  existed  in  the  original.  The 
reproduction  of  the  colors  of  the  object  has 
never  been  accomplished  practically,  so  we 
must  content  ourselves— at  least  for  the  pres- 


ent— with  producing  monotone,  or  single 
color,  prints.  These  may  lie  produced  in 
many  colors — blue,  black,  brown,  green, 
purple,  and  reddish  tones  being  obtained, 
according  to  the  kind  of  printing  paj>er  used. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  printing  paper, 
but  those  that  are  most  popular  with  ama- 
teurs are  but  three  in  number,  and  are 
"  blue  paper,"  "  silver  paper,"  and  "  bromide 
paper." 

Blue  Paper.— This  is  by  far  the  easiest  to 
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handle,  so  we  will  deal  with  it  first.  Prints 
made  with  it  are  called  Mm'  print*,  the  lights 
and  shade*  in  the  picture  being  different 
depths  of  a  very  rich  hlue  color.  Blue  paper 
can  he  prepared  by  the  amateur  himself ;  hut 
it  costs  very  little  to  buy,  and  as  fresh, 
evenly  coated  paper  is  easily  obtainable,  we 
think  it  will  l>e  found  more  satisfactory  to 
buy  it. 

No  {mi per  should  be  liought  in  larger 
quantities  than  is  required  for  early  use,  as 
all  varieties  deteriorate  with  ape.  If  the 
paper  is  taught  in  large  sheets,  it  should  be 
cut  in  a  subdued  light,  to  the  size  of  the 
negative  used,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
wetting  the  prepared  surface. 

In  printing,  a  negative  is  placed  in  the 
printing  frame,  glass  Bide  outwards.  Then  a 
piece  of  sensitized  paper  is  laid  with  its 
sensitive  surface  against  the  film  side  of  the 
negative,  and  the  back  of  the  frame  secured 
in  place.  The  frame  should  now  lie  placed 
in  a  strong  light  to  print.  Sunlight  is  not 
always  desirable,  especially  if  the  negative 
is  thin.  But  it  is  well  to  make  the  first  print 
in  the  sun.  The  light  falling  on  the  negative 
passes  through  the  transparent  parts,  and 
darkens  the  paper,  but  is  restrained  by  the 
opaque  parts,  and  thus  does  not  act  chemi- 
cally on  the  paper  underneath  such  jmuIj*. 
After  a  few  minutes'  exposure  the  frame 
may  be  removed  to  a  subdued  light  ( indoors ) 
and  the  print  examined.  The  back  of  the 
holder  is  hinged,  and  each  hinged  part  is  held 
down  by  a  spring.  To  examine  the  print,  one 
spring  is  loosened  and  the  hinged  part  lifted. 
One  end  of  the  paper  may  then  be  turned 
back  without  disturbing  its  position  on  the 
negative.  When  done,  the  parts  most  affected 
by  the  light  will  present  a  metallic,  bronzed 
appearance,  but  the  details  of  the  picture  do 
not  appear  very  sharply.  Some  ex|>erience 
is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  tell  just  when 
the  print  is  done.  In  a  strong  sunlight,  a 
good  negative  should  print  in  from  'A  to  4 
minutes.  The  print  is  developed  by  placing 
it  in  a  bath  of  cold  water,  face  down.  Any 
bubbles  which  adhere  to  the  surface  should 
be  broken  tip.  A  yellowish  deposit  will  fall 
from  the  print,  leaving  the  light  parts  a 
clear,  bluish  white,  and  the  dark  ]«irts  a 
rich  blue. 

After  washing  the  print  for  about  15  min- 
utes, in  several  changes  of  water,  it  is  allowed 
to  dry  between  blotters  or  is  susjiended  by  a 
pin  on  the  wall.  We  have 'found  that  a  fine 
finish  may  be  imparted  to  a  blue  print  by 
ironing  it  while  it  is  still  damp— using  a  hot 
rtatiron  on  an  ordinary  ironing  board.  This 


prevents  any  tendency  to  cockling  and  effects 
a  decided  Improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  print. 

Silver  Pujmt. — By  this  name  is  meant  all 
papers  that  are  sensitized  with  chloride  of 
silver,  held  in  position  either  in  gelatine  or 
collodion.  The  former  is  the  favorite  among 
amateurs,  as  being  somewhat  easier  to  work, 
so  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  that  vari- 
ety. It  is  sold  in  packages  of  either  one 
dozen  or  one  gross  sheets,  cut  to  standard 
sizes.  Being  very  sensitive  to  white  light, 
the  package  should  be  opened  in  a  sulxlued 
light  indoors,  and  when  a  sheet  has  been 
removed,  the  rest  should  be  replaced  in  the 
package  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  actual  operation  of  printing  is  similar 
to  that  already  described  in  reference  to  blue 
paper,  and  here  again  experience  alone  will 
tell  just  when  to  stop  printing  ;  this  much 
may  lie  said,  however :  printing  must  l)e 
allowed  to  proceed  until  the  color  is  much 
deeper  than  that  desired  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  as  it  loses  depth  in  the  washing 
ami  toning  processes.  On  removal  from  the 
frame  the  color  of  the  print  is  found  to  be 
a  reddish  brown,  not  at  all  a  pleasant  shade. 
To  obtain  the  color  desired,  the  operation  of 
timing  has  to  be  performed.  Before  this  can 
lie  done,  however,  the  print  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  many  changes  of  water,  or 
in  running  water,  for  ataut  one  hour.  The 
washing  removes  the  soluble  silver  in  the 
gelatine,  and  must  be  very  thoroughly  done, 
otherwise  the  final  color  of  the  picture,  after 
toning  and  fixing,  will  ta  unsatisfactory. 

The  toning  process  consists  of  depositing 
gold  ujion  the  surface  of  the  print.  Oold  for 
toning  is  sold  in  little  bottles  containing  15 
grains.  This  quantity  must  be  dissolved  in 
15  ounces  of  water  ami  put  in  a  bottle,  and 
kept  in  the  dark.  The  15-ounce  bottle  con- 
stitutes what  amateurs  generally  call  their 
riovk  tuning  turfutiun — one  grain  of  gold  jkt 
ounce  of  water.  To  use,  take  a  pom-lain 
dish— a  i>erfeetly  clean  one,  kept  for  this 
piir]>oseand  used  for  noother — and  pour  into 
it  4  ounce*  of  water ;  into  this  put  40  drojis 
of  the  toning  solution.  (The  correct  propor- 
tion is  25  ounces  of  water  to  1  ounce  of 
solution,  but  as  this  is  a  larger  quantity  than 
the  beginner  requires  for  toning  his  first 
picture,  the  above  quantities,  which  are  about 
right,  are  given).  Now  drop  into  the  dish  a 
piece  of  red  litmus  paper  and  add  sufficient 
saturated  solution  of  borax  to  make  this 
l>aper  turn  jiale  blue.  Previous  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  lx>rax,  the  bath  was  acid  ;  the 
borax  changes  it  to  alkaline,  and  as  an  acid 
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hath  will  not  tone  a  picture,  the  operation  is 
very  necessary.  The  l»ath  being  ready, 
place  the  print  in  it  and  keep  the  dish  mov- 
ing, so  that  the  toning  will  take  place  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface.  At  first,  no  change 
is  noticeable,  but  soon  the  brown  color  begins* 
to  get  richer,  then  changes  to  purple.  Stop 
toning  when  there  is  rather  more  brown  in 
the  color  than  you  like,  as  this  will  be  lost  in 
the  fixing. 

The  fixing  bath  is  as  follows  : 

Water   30  ounces 

Hypo  1  ounce 

Alum  i  ounce 

This  should  be  prej>ared  before  l>eginning 
to  tone,  so  as  to  be  ready.  1'ase  the  toned  print 
through  a  couple  of  changes  of  water  (or 
wash  in  running  water  for  a  few  seconds); 
then  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath  for  15  minutes, 
rocking  the  tray  every  moment  of  the  time. 
If  the  fixing  solution  is  not  kept  in  motion, 
the  print  will  have  a  "  mealy  "  appearance. 

After  fixing,  the  prints  must  be  washed 
either  in  running  water  or  through  many 
changes,  for  half  an  hour,  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  hyjKt  from  the  paper  and  gelatine. 

Bromide  Paper. — Bromide  printing  can  be 
done  at  night,  ami  is,  therefore,  popular 
with  amateurs,  who  are  generally  occupied 
at  business  during  the  day  time.  Bromide 
paper  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  silver,  similar,  in  fact,  to  that  used  on  t  he 
plate  for  making  the  negative,  except  that  it 
is  much  slower  acting;  that  is,  requires 
longer  exposure.  There  are  various  grades 
of  this  paper,  and  it  is  made  with  either 
a  glossy  or  a  dull  surface  ;  the  latter  kind  is 
generally  called  mat-*urfuct  paper.  All  kinds 
must  be  handled  in  ruby  light,  lx*ing,  like 
the  negative  plates,  sensitive  to  other  colors. 
To  print  with  bromide  paper,  place  in  the 
frame  as  already  described,  ami  expose  to 
the  light  of  a  gas  burner  or  lamp.  Choose 
some  convenient  distance  from  the  light  and 
always  print  from  the  same  place,  so  that 
when  once  you  have  discovered  the  proper 
time  for  exposure  you  may  have  no  more 
guessing  to  do. 

The  mat-surface  papers  are  especially  good 
for  landscajtes,  as  they  give  a  softness  to  the 
picture  that  iB  very  pleasing.  Instructions 
for  the  development  of  bromide  pai*>rs 
accompany  every  package,  and  are  so  com- 
plete that  nothing  need  here  l)e  said  of  the 
oj>eration,  varying  slightly,  as  it  does,  with 
the  different  grades  of  juijier  sold. 

Mounting  tin  Print*. — Before  mounting  the 
prints,  they  should  be  trimmed  to  the 
desired  shape  and  sire.   The  paste  used  ia 


made  of  starch,  as  follows :  Dissolve  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  starch  in  a  little  cold 
water  in  a  tea  cup.  Then  add  enough  lH»il- 
ing  water  to  nearly  tfll  the  cup,  and  stir  the 
mixture.  It  rapidlv  thickens  and  is  readv 
for  use  when  cool.  It  should  l>e  applied 
with  a  brush  or  swab  of  cloth  to  the  back  of 
the  print,  and  well  rubbed  in.  The  print  is 
then  laid  in  position  on  the  mount,  covered 
with  a  soft,  clean  sheet  of  pa|>er,  and  rolled 
down.  Any  superfluous  starch  which  may  l>e 
squeezed  out  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  clean 
cloth  without  injury  to  the  mount.  In  mount- 
ing silver  prints,  the  process  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. On  account  of  its  prepared  surface,  a 
beautiful  j»olish  may  be  imparted  to  it.  The 
professional  does  this  with  his  burnisher,  after 
the  print  is  mounted,  but  the  amateur  may 
do  very  well  with  a  ferrotype  tin.  This  can 
be  purchased  at  any  photographic  supjJy 
store  for  a  few  cents.  One  side  of  this  tin 
is  highly  polished.  If  the  silver  prints  are 
taken  from  the  final  washing,  placed  face 
downwards  on  the  polished  surface  and 
rolled  or  pressed  firmly  against  it,  they  will 
adhere.  As  the  moisture  evaporates,  the 
paper  peels  off,  leaving  a  brilliant  polish  on 
the  surface  ot  the  paper.  If  care  is  used,  in 
mounting,  not  to  allow  any  moisture  to  get 
on  the  surface,  this  gloss  may  be  retained. 

Aside  from  the  processes  described,  there 
is  another  method  of  obtaining  positives 
which  is  very  interesting,  namely :  trans- 
parencies on  glass.  For  this  purpose,  a  slow 
dry-plate  is  desirable  and  a  negative  having 
good  contrasts.  The  operation  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  negative  and  a  printing  frame  are 
taken  into  the  dark  room  and  the  red  lamp 
lit.  Then  a  mat  of  any  -desired  shaj>e, 
made  from  opaque  paper,  is  placed  in  the 
printing  frame,  then  the  negative,  film  side 
upwards,  then  the  plate,  with  the  film  side 
down,  and  finally  a  piece  of  dark  paper  to 
prevent  reflection.  The  back  of  the  frame 
is  then  clani|>ed  in  position.  Holding  the 
frame  perj>endicularly  about  15  inches  from 
the  ml  light,  the  slide  is  quickly  raised,  and 
the  rays  allowed  to  fall  on  the  plate  for  about 
5  seconds  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  negative  and  the  si)eed  of  the 
plate).  The  plate  is  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  a  transparent  positive  resulting, 
which  may  be  mounted  in  contact  with  a 
ground  glass,  and  hung  in  the  window,  the 
two  sheets  of  glass  being  held  together  by 
black  cotton  edging,  pasted  on. 

Lantern  slides  are  transparencies  made  as 
above,  and  are  either  colored  or  left  black 
and  white. 
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Study  op  Economic  Entomology— Breeding  Cac.es  of  Various  Kinds  -  Preservation  of 
Biological  Specimens — The  Inflating 


THAT  branch  of  applied  science  which 
treats  of  the  habits  of  insects  and  the  best 
means  of  destroying  those  that  are  in 
any  way  injurious  to  human  interests,  is 
known  as  economic  entomology. 

The  number  of  injurious  insects  in  the 
United  States  is  large,  and  is  increasing. 
The  mo8t  obnoxious  of  them,  among  which 
are  the  wheat-midge,  Hessian  fly,  grain 
aphis,  coddling  moth,  cabbage  butterfly,  and 
clover-root  borer,  have  been  accidentally 
brought  over  from  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
destructiveness  of  these  introduced  species, 
large  areas  devoted  to  special  crops— particu- 
larly in  the  more  recently  settled  parts  of  the 
country — are  liable  to  insect  depredations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  United  States 
amounts  annually  to  about  three  thousand 
million  dollars  ;  of  this,  about  one-twentieth, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth,  is  lost  every  year  in  consequence  of 
the  ravages  of  insects.  Plants,  especially 
those  of  general  cultivation,  afford  subsist- 
ence to  many  species  of  insects  which  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  this  country  lived  on 
plants  of  other  kinds.  The  insects  of  the 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  before  those  trees 
were  introduced  into  America,  lived  on  cer- 
tain forest-trees,  such  as  elm,  oak,  ash,  wild 
cherry,  poplar,  and  willow. 

The  philosophic  study  of  entomology 
requires  much  more  than  the  mere  collecting 
of  specimens,  one  of  the  most  profitable  as 
well  as  the  most  fascinating  phases  of  the 
study,  relates  to  the  life-history  and  habits 
of  insects.  There  is  no  branch  of  natural 
history  in  which  biological  studies  are  more 
easily  carried  on,  or  in  which  the  biologic 
fact.*  are  more  remarkable  or  interesting.  It  is 
rarely  practicable  to  watch  the  development 
of  an  individual  insect  in  the  field,  but  in 
confinement  many  farts  relating  to  its  life 
history  can  be  obtained.  In  collecting  insects 
for  studying  and  rearing  in  confinement, 
careful  observation  must  be  made  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  insects  naturally 
live,  in  such  matters,  for  instance,  as  tem- 
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perature,  moisture,  food  supply,  and  con- 
ditions for  pupation,  the  value  of  final  results 
depending  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  obser- 
vations. Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  specimens  when  collecting. 

The  transformations  of  a  great  number  of 
insects,  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic,  can 
be  studied  only  by  careful  outdoor  observa- 
tion. But  the  majority  of  insect  larva-  may 
be  reared  indoors,  and  their  maneuvering 
may  be  carefully  and  constantly  watched. 
For  the  feeding  of  small  species,  glass  jars 
and  wide-mouthed  bottles  will  be  found 
useful.  The  mouths  should  be  covered  with 
gauze  or  muslin,  fastened  by  tying  a  string 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  few  inches 
of  moist  earth  should  be  placed  in  the  jar,  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  jar  moist,  and  to  furnish 
a  retreat  for  those  larva?  which  enter  it  to 
transform. 

A  very  simple  breeding  cage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  21.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  box,  say 
10  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide, 
and  12  inches 
deep,  or  any 
other  conveni- 
ent s  i  i  e.  The 
sides  of  the  box 
are  taken  off, 
except  a  nar- 
row piece  a  on 
each  side ;  these 
should  be  about 

4  inches  high,  to  retain  a  layer  of  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cage.  A  narrow  board  b 
is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  front  side  of  the 
box,  and  across  the  opening  on  the  other 
side  at  </  a  fine  wire  gauze  is  fastened.  A 
piece  of  glass  r  should  fit  closely  across  the 
front,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  insects  ;  this 
can  l>e  made  to  slide  and  serve  as  a  door 
if  the  edges  te  of  the  front  boards  n  b  are  bev- 
eled. 

In  rearing  leaf-eating  larvjc,  such  as  cater- 
pillars, branches  of  their  f<x»d  plant  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  1k»x,  or  stuck 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  water, 
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ami  a  sponge  placed  around  the  stem  of  the 
branch,  to  prevent  the  larvae  from  drowning  ; 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  DM  moist  sand  instead  of 
water. 

This  form  of  cage  admits  abundant  light 
and  air,  and  also  permits  the  easy  removal  of 
excrement,  which  falls  to  the  bottom.  The 
insects,  in  transforming,  enter  the  ground  or 


Fig.  22. 

attach  themselves  to  the  sides  or  top  of  the 
cage,  according  to  their  habits. 

The  soil  surrounding  the  bottle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  should  be  kept  constantly 
moistened,  though  not  too  much  so,  or  the 
soil  will  become  solid  and  moldy.  In  winter, 
when  insect  life  is  dormant,  the  soil  should 
be  covered  with  clean  damp  moss,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  insects  pass  the  winter  in  the 
pupal  state. 

Hil>ernating  pupa?  may  be  left  in  the 
breeding  cage  or  removed  and  packed  in 
moss,  in  small  boxes.  The  cages  or  l>oxes 
may  be  put  away  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  only 
occasional  inspection  is  necessary,  but  never- 
theless the  moss  must  be  kept  damp.  If 
hibernating  pupa*  are  kept  in  a  wann  room 
during  the  winter,  they  are  apt  to  emerge 
before  spring. 

The  breeding  of  many  insects  can  be  done 
with  much  simpler  apparatus  than  the  above. 
The  food  plant  of  the  insects  to  be  bred  may 
Ik?  planted  in  a  flower  pot ;  or,  in  the  soil  of 
the  flower  pot  can  be  inserted  a  bottle  filled 
with  moist  sand,  and  stems  of  the  food  plant 
stuck  into  the  sand  ;  over  the  plant  may  be 
placed  a  lamp  chimney,  Fig.  22,  (a),  the  top  of 
which  should  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  muslin 
or  mosquito  netting.  For  large  plants  a  fruit 
jar  with  the  bottom  broken  ofl,  Fig.  22  (b), 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  lamp  chimney. 
The  bottom  may  easily  be  broken  off  in  the 


following  manner:  Scratch  a  mark  with  the 
edge  of  a  tile  or  ot  her  hard,  sharp  instrument, 
around  the  circumference  of  the  jar  where 
you  want  it  to  break  ;  then  revolve  the  jar 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  heating  it  along  the 
scratched  mark  ;  this  will  cause  it  to  break 
where  required  ;  if  it  does  not  crack  readily, 
a  little  cold  water  drop|>ed  on  the  heated 
mark  will  start  it. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  with 
larva?  in  jars  is  to  thoroughly  wash  out  the 
jars  every  day  with  cold  water.  If,  however, 
a  caterpillar  has  spun  a  web  on  the  side  and  is 
hanging  up  to  molt,  it  must  not  be  disturbed. 
In  changing  the  food  it  is  better  not  to  re- 
move the  caterpillar  from  the  old  food,  but 
to  drop  it  with  the  piece  of  leaf  upon  which 
it  feeds  into  the  jar,  after  putting  in  the  new 
food.  Regular  notes  should  be  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  cage  or  jar. 
These  notes  should  give  the  dates  of  even' 
noticeable  feature,  particularly  the  dates  of 
the  molts  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  form  and  color  of  the  specimen. 

For  the  outdoor  rearing  of  caterpillars  from 
the  egg,  a  very  simple  cage  may  be  construc- 
ted by  bending  two  wires  U-shaped  and 
pushing  them  into  the  ground  so  as  to  form 
two  arches,  as  in  Fig.  23  («).  The  arches 
are  then  covered  with  gauze,  the  edges  of 
which  may  be 
kept  do w  n  by 
placing  earth 
upon  them  ;  care 
should  be  t  a  k  e  n 
that  the  leaves  of 
t  h  e  plant  inside 
the  net,  such  as 
clover,  etc.,  are 
fresh  and  in  a 
natural  position. 
The  female  but- 
terfly or  moth 
may  be  placed  in 
this  cage,  and  the 
eggs  which  it  lays 
gathered  from 
time  to  time  and 
placed  in  the  reg- 
ular breeding  cage ;  here  the  larva?,  when 
they  hatch,  may  be  constantly  supplied 
with  their  natural  food  plant.  For  BpecUB 
which  oviposit  on  large  trees  or  plants,  the 
female  may  be  placet!  in  an  inclosed  bag 
made  of  mosquito  netting,  and  tied  over  a 
branch,  as  in  Fig.  23  (b). 

A  pupje  box,  for  the  rearing  of  butterflies 
and  moths  from  pupa*,  is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 
It  consists  of  a  box  about  18  inches  long, 
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8  Inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  a  drawer  a 
being  placed  in  the  bottom,  a  wire  gauze  c 
fastened  across  the  inside  a  little  ahove  the 
drawer,  and  a  piece  of  glass  fastened  with 
narrow  strips  to  the  hinged  cover.  The 
pupae  an;  placed  between  layers  of  moss  d, 
and  water  is  kept  in  a  saucer  f  placed  in  the 
drawer ;  hy  this  means  the  moss  may  he  kept 


Fj.i.  24. 

uniformly  damp.  In  spring,  the  insect 
emerges  from  the  pupa  and  climhs  up  the 
side  of  the  case,  from  where  it  may  he  taken, 
after  its  wings  are  dry,  and  placet!  in  the 
cyanide  bottle  to  l>e  killed.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  spread  for  the  cabinet. 

There  are  a  great  many  root-inhabiting 
insect**  such  as  the  chinch  bugs,  cut  worms, 
wire  worms,  etc.,  which  are  very  injurious 
to  our  crops.  The  life  habits  of  these  may 
be  studied  in  their  natural  conditions,  with- 
out disturbing  them,  by  using  a  root  cage,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  25.  It  consists  of  a  10"  X 
8"  X  G"  frame,  constructed  of  J-inch  boards, 
a  narrow  strip  a  being  nailed  across  the  top 
to  hold  the  frame  together  ;  in  the  two  ends 
and  bottom,  A  inch  from  the  edges,  grooves 
b,b  are  cut,  to  retain  sheet-iron  slides;  \  inch 
back  of  these  are  grooves  CtCf  to  hold  panes 
of  glass  ;  d,  d,  are  t  wo  grooves  for  pieces  of 
sheet  iron,  which  are  placed  so  as  to  leave 
about  1  inch  space  between  them  and  the 
glass  panes.  This  space  is  filled  with  soil,  in 
which  seeds  are  planted  or  small  plants  are 
set.  Afterwaids  the  larva*,  or  eggs,  are 
placed  into  this  space,  and  their  develop- 
ment and  movements  constantly  watched 
through  the  glass  covers,  by  removing  the 
outer  slides/*  b  ;  the  sheet-iron  partitions  d,  d 
should  be  perforated  with  a  number  of  very 
fine  holes,  through  which  the  soil  er  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  SoH  and  bits  of  moss  / 
placed  between  dd.  The  top  of  bb  should 
be  bent  as  shown  at  <j  ;  thiB  prevents  the 


light  from  entering  at  the  top,  and  keeps  the 
space  between  b  and  r  dark. 

A  collection  should  l>e  made  of  the  larva-, 
pupa",  and  eggs  of  insects  in  their  different 
stages  for  future  study.  Most  of  this  biolog- 
ical material  may  be  kept  in  alcohol,  though 
many  immature  states  of  insects  may  be  pre- 
serve* 1  by  a  dry  process. 

Alcohol  has  been  found  to  be  about  the 
best  preservative  fluid  for  soft-bodied  speci- 
mens,  and  may  l>e  used  either  full  strength 
or  diluted  with  water.  Larva*  should  first  be 
put  in  dilute  alcohol,  as  pure  alcohol  shrivels 
them  up.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  the  speci- 
mens in  alcohol  of  different  strengths  succes- 
sively, using  at  first  a  50-per  cent,  solution. 
The  specimens  should  not  be  left  in  this  for 
more  than  five  or  six  hours  ;  they  should 
then  !«•  transferred  to  a  75-per  cent,  solution 
for  about  a  day  or  two,  and  finally  placet  1  in 
the  pure  alcohol  for  permanent  preservation. 
There  are  certain  colorless,  or  white,  grubs 
and  maggots  which  are  apt  to  turn  black 
when  preserve*  1  in  alcohol;  this  discolora- 
tion can  be  prevented  by  dipping  them  in 
boiling  water,  for  a  few  seconds,  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  alcohol. 

Glycerin,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  water 
or  alcohol,  is  often  used  to  preserve  the 
larva?  of  delicate  insects  ;  it  is  excellent  for 
preserving  the  colors,  though  the  internal 
{mrts  are  apt  to  decay  and  render  the  speci- 
mens unfit  for  study. 

Another  good  preservative  fluid  consists  of 
2  parts  of  common  salt,  2  parts  of  alum  and 
1  part  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in 
ninety-five  parts 


of  boiling  , 
to  this  after  cool- 
ing is  added  1 
l>art  of  carbolic 
acid. 

The  larva;  to 
be  preserved  are 
placed  with  the 
preservative 
fluid  in  a  small 
glass  vial,  Fig. 
2tf  (a),  closed 
with  a  rubber 
stopj>er.  If  the 
vial  is  jUlnl  with  the  liquid— the  air  being 
thus  expelled — the  contents  will  be  intact 
and  safe  for  years.  The  beginner  will 
exj>erience  considerable  difficulty  in  putting 
a  stopper  in  a  filled  bottle,  the  liquid  always 
forcing  the  stopper  out  again.  If,  however, 
a  pin  is  held  against  the  side  of  the  stopper 
while  putting  it  in,  the  liquid  displaced 
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by  the  stopper  will  escape,  and  when  the 
pin  is  removed  the  stopper  will  be  found 
secure. 

For  the  preserving  of  very  minute  larva?, 
eggs,  etc.,  a  good  method  is  to  place  the 
specimen  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  having  one 
end  sealed  by  melting  over  a  spirit  lamp. 
The  tube,  which  should  be  about  2\  inches 
long,  is  filled  three-quarters  full  with  pre- 
servative fluid, 
and  is  then 
dosed  by  heat- 
ing it  at  the 
proper  length 
and  pulling  it 
out  with  the 
other  end  of  the 
tube  until  it  is 
drawn  to  a 
point.  After 
slightly  cooling 
it,  the  point  may 
be  rounded  by 
again  holding  it 
over  the  flame. 
During  the  whole  operation,  the  tube  should 
be  held  obliquely  in  the  band,  so  that  the 
fluid  will  not  wet  the  heated  end,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  melt  the  tube  if  it  is  too  full,  as  the 
quickly  expanding  steam  breaks  through  the 
softened  mass  of  glass.  The  tube  may  be 
mounted  by  boring  a  hole  of  the  same  diam- 
eter through  a  piece  of  cork.  By  putting 
an  insect  pin  through  one  end  of  the  cork, 
Fig.  2fi  (Mi  it  may  be  pinned  in  the  cabinet. 

Larva*  preserved  in  alcohol  are  excellent 
for  anatomical  and  general  study,  though 
often  the  specimens  lose  their  natural  color, 
making  Uiem  unsuitable  for  economic  dis- 
plays. The  dry  process  of  preserving  larva' 
by  blowing  or  inflating,  though  somewhat 
diliicult  and  disagreeable  to  perform,  will 
preserve  the  form  and  color.  The  larva?  is 
first  killed  in  the  cyanide  bottle  or  with 
chloroform  ;  the  viscera  are  then  removed, 
by  placing  the  specimen  on  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting paper  and  causing  the  alimentary  canal 
to  protrude  J  or  J  inch  by  rolling  a  pencil 
over  the  larva  from  the  head  to  the  other 
extremity,  and  severing  the  protruding  tip 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Great  care  must  Ik* 
taken  not  to  press  the  jtencil  too  forcibly 
against  the  larva,  nor  to  continue  the  OfMMr 
tion  too  long,  as  this  will  bruise  the  skin, 
and  when  dry  the  specimen  will  show  dis- 
colored s|>ots  and  be  more  or  less  distort ed. 
The  larva  should  l>e  moved  about  on  the 
blotting  |>aper  during  the  ulceration  so  as  not 
to  tiecoiue  soiled.     When  the  contents  have 


been  pressed  out,  insert  a  straw  or  glass  tube 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  outer  end,  and  inflate 
the  skin.  If  a  straw  is  used,  the  skin  can  be 
fastened  to  it  by  thrusting  a  fine  insect  pin 
tli rough  it  and  the  straw  near  the  posterior 
end  of  the  specimen.  In  using  a  glass  tube, 
first  insert  it,  then  remove  it  carefully,  so  as 
to  leave  the  opening  expanded,  heat  the 
point  of  the  tube  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and 
insert  it  in  the  opening  again  :  this  will  cause 
the  edges  of  the  opening  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  tube.  If  the  glass  tube  be  cut  in  two, 
and  a  section  of  rubber  tubing  inserted 
between  the  two  pieces,  it  will  make  the 
inflating  much  more  convenient.  To  get  a 
uniform  pressure  of  air  a  good  method  is  to 
attach  to  the  glass  tube  a  small  rubber  bag 
previously  inflated.  Inflate  the  skin  and 
hold  it  near  the  chimney  of  a  lighted  lamp 
to  dry.  The  larva  should  be  turned  from 
side  to  side,  to  keep  it  in  proper  shape  and 
to  dry  it  uniformly  until  all  the  moisture 
has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  heat  the  skin  too  much, 
or  the  natural  colors  will  be  destroyed. 

A  very  convenient  apparatus  for  drying 
larva*  skins  is  shown  in  Fig.  27  (a).  Una 
base  a  are  fastened  two  wire  supports  h, 
supporting  a  sheet-iron  tray  r,  in  which  is 


(a) 


Fi<i.  V. 

placed  some  fine  sand  <i  to  distribute  and 
equalize  the  heat.  A  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle,  answering  the  purposes  of  an  oven,  is 
placed  in  the  wind  bath.  The  |>ointcd  glass 
tube  with  the  larva  skin  fastened  to  it  is 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  held  by  a  cork  with 
a  nick  cut  in  it,  and  inserted  in  the  opening 
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of  the  bottle.  A  spirit  lamp,  burning  alcohol 
or  methylated  spirit,  furnishes  the  heat. 

In  mounting  inflated  larva1,  remove  the 
Bkin,  when  dry,  from  the  glass  tube,  and 
insert  in  the  opening  a  piece  of  cotton-cov- 
ered or  silk-covered  copper  wire,  bent  around 
a  email  piece  of  square  cork,  through  which 


an  insect  pin  has  been  pushed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  27  (b).  The  larva  is  fastened  to  the 
wire  by  putting  a  drop  of  glue  on  the  end  of 
the  wire  before  inserting  it.  With  a  little 
experience  the  most  delicate  larvie,  and  also 
the  very  hairy  forms  of  caterpillars,  can  be 
successfully  preserved. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Mrs.  Frederic  Honey. 


The  Siberian  Railway. 


THERE  is  a  famous  French  story  teller 
who,  in  his  writings,  combines  fact  and 
fiction — science  and  fantasy — with  such 
deftness  that  at  first  sight  the  reader  does 
not  always  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  this  amusing  author,  Jules  Verne, 
wrote  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  known  in 
this  country,  "  Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days."  It  was  said  at  the  time  to  be  "  highly 
improbable,"  or  "just  possible,"  that  the 
close  connect  inns  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  journey  which  he  described 
might  be  made.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years 
later,  a  newspaper  correspondent  proved  that 
the  feat  might  be  performed— and  by  a 
woman — with  some  days  to  sj>are.  Now  the 
time  is  approaching  when  Jules  Verne's 
eighty  days  may  be  halved,  and  when  man 
may  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  "  in  forty 
days  (if  not  in  the  forty  minutes  in  which 
Puck  proposed  to  make  his  circuit),  or  even 
in  less  time.  In  making  such  a  journey,  the 
traveler  will  lie  carried  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  route  over  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way, which  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
It  is  a  stu|>endou8  undertaking,  and  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  great  American  and 
Canadian  transcontinental  lines,  although  in 
length,  and  in  difficulty  of  construction,  it 
exceeds  any  of  these  roads. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Russian 
empire  includes  more  territory  than  any 
other  excepting  only  that  of  (ireat  Britain. 
But,  while  the  British  empire  is  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  Russia  is  as  compact  as 
the  fluted  States.  This  compactness  of  form 
of  any  kingdom  or  government  has  its  great 
advantages;  but  communication  between 
distant  parts  of  a  vast  interior  is  rendered 
slow  and  difficult  when  the  ocean  cannot  be 
used  as  a  highway  of  approach,  and  during  a 


portion  of  the  year  the  whole  of  Russia's 
coast  line  is  ice-bound,  and  her  largest  river  in 
Europe,  the  Volga,  flows  into  an  enclosed 
sea ;  so  that,  for  purposes  of  commerce  and 
(in  many  sections)  of  exploration,  man  must 
trust  to  other  means  than  the  water  routes 
so  liberally  provided  by  nature  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  said  that  this  Siberian  Railway,  which 
now  attracts  the  attention  of  all  civilized 
nations,  was  first  conceived  of  in  1854,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  when  Russia  feared  an 
attack  on  her  Pacific  Coast,  and  realized  the 
need  of  establishing  an  easy  means  of  com- 
munication with  her  eastern  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok. For  many  years  it  was  only  a 
dream — a  remote  possibility — except  in  the 
minds  of  foreign  speculators,  and,  later,  of  a 
few  employees  of  the  Russian  government, 
who  were  jwrsistently  planning,  exploring, 
and  surveying — contented  to  make  haste 
slowly,  but  certain  that  the  resistless  force  of 
the  (treat  White  Czar  would  eventually 
accomplish  any  task  which  he  had  decreed 
should  be  done.  In  1891  the  work  was 
begun.  The  first  sod  was  cut  with  some 
ceremony  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  is 
now  the  Czar,  and  a  few  lines  in  the  news- 
papers chronicled  the  fact.  Most  readers 
passed  them  by,  as  relating  to  an  event  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  world  with  which  they 
had  no  concern.  Only  statesmen  and  far- 
seeing  political  economists  realized  the  possi- 
bilities involved  in  this  enterprise  of  their 
powerful  neighbor.  Work  was  begun  simul- 
taneously at  different  points  ;  and  under 
great  difficulties  it  has  been  pushed  steadily 
forward  until  the  present  time,  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  road  is  open  for  travel. 

In  August  of  the  current  year  a  round  trip 
was  arranged  for  those  who  wished  to  visit 
this  heretofore  inaccessible  region.  The 
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routes  from  London  and  Paris  to  Moscow 
were  familiar  to  travelers.  Thence,  they 
started  eastward,  and  connected  with  the 
new  railway  at  Tcheliabinsk,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Siberia,  onwards  into  the  heart  of 
Asia  to  the  present  terminus  of  that  section 
at  Krasnoyarsk,  and  back  via  Moscow  to 
Ixmdon  or  Paris  again,  after  an  absence  of 
only  twenty-six  days,  and  at  a  total  expense 
for  all  necessaries  of  travel,  of  lees  than  four 
hundred  dollars.  A  cheap  excursion  to 
•Siberia !  Verily  no  part  of  the  world  is 
hereafter  to  be  a  sealed  book. 

The  popular  conception  of  Siberia  has  been 
of  a  dreary,  desolate  waste,  often  covered 
with  snow,  serving  as  a  wide  prison  for  con- 
victs who  are  banished  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  punishment  for  offence*  great  or 
small,  and  the  scene  of  much  cruelty  and 
suffering.  The  light  which  has  been  turned 
on  the  picture  since  the  plans  for  the  new 
railway  stimulated  travel,  shows  a  different 
state  of  things.  The  territory  is  so  vast  that 
no  one  district  can  be  taken  as  representing 
the  whole  ;  and  descriptions  vary  according 
to  the  route  selected  by  the  traveler,  who 
yet  often  speaks  in  genend  terms  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Convicts  there  are,  in 
large  numbers,  and  they  suffer,  as  most 
prisoners  do,  when  undeivoiiui  punishment, 
whether  just  or  unjust ;  but  the  horrors  of 
their  lot  have  either  been  much  exaggerated 
in  the  past  or  much  modified  in  the  present. 
Many  of  them,  when  their  term  of  punish- 
ment expires,  receive  grants  of  land  from  the 
government,  and  become  settlers,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  scanty 
population  of  Siberia,  which  averages  only 
one  person  to  the  square  mile.  For  purges 
of  comparison,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
empire  is  thirteen,  and  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  eighteen,  to  the  square  mile.  The 
ground  is  rich  in  mineral  products  ;  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  coal  mines  are  all  success- 
fully worked.  In  the  fertile  regions  the  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  may  yet 
rival  the  wheat  fields  of  our  western  plains, 
when  easy  means  of  transportation  bring 
them  into  communication  with  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  forest  lands  await  the  immigrant,  to 
whom  every  inducement  is  ottered  by  the 
Russian  government. 

Siberia  includes  nearly  half  a  continent, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  climate 
varies.  Part  of  it  is  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  there,  and  for  many  miles  southward, 
may  be  found  the  snow-clad  wastes  of  the 


Siberia  of  our  imagination.  The  southern 
parts  have  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  or  Montana,  with  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  temperate  during  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  former  Czar  of  Russia 
that,  when  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  route 
of  a  railway  about  to  be  constructed  tietween 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  he  drew  a  line 
on  the  map  with  a  straightedge  from  one  city 
to  the  other,  and  said,  "  Let  this  be  your 
road."  The  plan  in  Siberia  has  been  of  this 
character,  skirting  the  Chinese  boundary 
through  much  of  the  route  ;  but  nature  has 
offered  more  obstacles  there  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  The  work  was  divided  into  five 
sections ;  of  these  the  one  to  the  east  and 
the  two  to  the  west  have  been  completed  ; 
a  fourth  is  in  process  of  construction  ;  the 
fifth  is  untouched.  This  includes  Lake 
Baikal,  a  great  sheet  of  water,  50  miles  in 
width  by  450  in  length,  around  whose 
southern  shores  are  mountains  which  offer 
the  most  serious  engineering  difficulties  of 
the  whole  route.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
four  years  will  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  this  portion  of  the  road. 

Within  the  limits  of  Siberia  the  length  of 
this  Kreat  railway  will  be  nearly  5,000  miles. 
It  is  being  built  substantially  ;  the  sleepers, 
though  all  sawed  by  hand,  are  thicker  than 
those  commonly  used  in  this  country  ;  and, 
although  modern  machinery  for  excavation 
and  for  pile-driving  has  been  lacking,  yet  the 
work  has  been  well  and  thoroughly  done. 
Many  rivers  have  been  crossed,  and  the 
bridges  over  these  are  not  all  built,  even 
where  the  line  is,  in  other  respects,  finished. 
Passengers  are  ferried  over  them  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  trains  cross  on  the  ice. 
Stations  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  30 
miles.  The  railway  is  expected  to  be  com- 
plete in  every  particular  by  the  year  15K)5,. 
when  not  less  than  $275,000,000  will  have 
been  expended  during  the  14  years  occupied 
in  its  construction.  Convicts  have  been 
employed  to  some  extent,  and  their  rewards 
for  good  work  included  shortening  of  sen- 
tences and  additional  grants  of  land  ;  but 
they  were  not  acceptable  as  fellow  workers 
with  free  laborers,  and  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued  where  other  lalx>r  can  be 
obtained.  In  the  year  1895  no  less  than 
62,000  men  were  engaged  at  one  time  on 
the  railway  itself— apart  from  all  those  who 
were  employed  at  distant  points  in  preparing 
material  to  be  fent  for  use  by  rail,  road,  sea, 
and  river.  The  rate  of  construction  increases 
as  the  track  grows  in  length,  and  affords  more 
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rapid  and  convenient  meant?  for  transporting 
the  necessary  plant  and  material. 

Laid  out  as  nearly  as  jiossible  in  a  straight 
line,  the  road  is  not  diverted  from  its  course 
for  the  benefit  of  large  towns  which  lie  near. 
There  are  several  of  these  in  this  distant 
region,  of  which  a  traveler  states  that  he 
found  "settled  communities  with  municipal 
governments,  enjoying  every  advantage  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. ' '  To 
these  towns  branch  lines  will  be  constructed. 
The  object  of  the  Russian  government  is  to 
secure  the  shortest  possible  route  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  of  military  sup- 
plies ;  for,  although,  incidentally,  commerce 
will  benefit  by  this  new  road,  which  will  open 
fresh  and  exclusive  markets  for  Russian  pro- 
duce, yet  it  is  built  primarily  for  military 
purposes.  We  are  apt  to  judge  of  such 
undertakings  from  the  stockholder's  point 
of  view,  and  to  ask  :  "  Will  this  road  pay  ?  " 
Certainly  not — in  dividends — for  many  long 
years  ;  neither  freight  nor  passenger  traffic 
can  pay  with  so  scanty  a  population ;  but 
this  is  not  the  object  with  which  it  has  been 
built.  Cut  off  from  the  ocean  on  all  sides, 
Russia  needs  and  will  have  an  outlet  This 
demand  is  one  of  the  signs  of  increasing  vigor 
of  nat  ional  life  ;  and  her  power,  already  pre- 
dominant in  Asia,  will  )>e  still  more  strongly 
manifested  in  intercourse  with  other  nations 
when  her  central  government  is  thus  closely 


connected  with  the  Pacific,  the  scene  of  so 
much  of  the  world's  activity  at  present. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  in  China  this 
road  becomes  of  special  importance.  The 
action  of  the  Russian  government  in  that 
quarter  has  been  well  timed,  as  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  rapid  improvement  in 
the  means  of  communication  with  eastern 
Asia.  Russia  has  now  practical  control  of 
Manchuria,  the  northeastern  province  of 
China  ;  she  has  secured  a  "  lease  "  of  Port 
Arthur,  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Yellow  .Sea, 
which  will  naturally  be  made  the  terminus 
of  t  he  road,  in  place  of  Vladivostok,  which 
is  frozen  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  Within 
a  measurable  space  of  time,  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Pacific  will  l>e  only  twelve  days 
apart,  via  the  Siberian  Railway.  Europe 
will,  ere  long,  depend  on  it  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mails  to  the  Far  Fast ;  and  thence 
will  come,  by  the  same  route,  valuable  mer- 
chandise of  light  weight,  such  as  silks  and 
choice  teas.  But  the  link  of  steel,  which 
will  thus  bind  the  east  to  the  west,  suggest* 
possibilities  of  deeper  significance  than  any 
that  are  connected  with  commercial  inter- 
course of  such  a  character.  Xo  more  preg- 
nant move  has  been  made  on  the  world's 
chess  Ixiard  than  this  new  enterprise.  None 
can  predict  its  results.  They  will  form 
interesting  material  for  the  historian  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


July  21st,  1898.  General  Wood  made 
military  governor  of  Santiago.  General  Miles 
left  Guantanamo  for  Porto  Rico. 

July  22d.  Spanish  cruiser  Jorge  Juan 
destroyed  by  American  gunboats,  and  the 
|x>rt  of  Nipe,  P.  R.,  bombarded  and  taken. 

July  25th.  Harbor  of  Giuinico,  P.  R.,  sur- 
rendered, and  troops  landed. 

July  2<ith.  M.  Cambon,  the  French  anil>as- 
sador,  requested  proposals  of  peace  on  behalf 
of  Spain. 

July  20th.  Ponce,  P.  R.,  surrendered  to 
gunlxvat  Dixie. 

July  30th.  General  Merritt  arrived  off 
Manila. 

July  31st.  Battle  at  Malate,  near  Manila. 
American  loss  (Merritt's  report!,1.*  killed, 
47  wounded  ;  Spanish  loss  (estimated),  500 
killed  and  wounded.  Aguinaldo's  troops 
rej>orted  to  maintain  a  defiant  attitude 
towards  Americans. 

August  1st.    Total  sick  at  Santiago,  4,239 


(the  maximum  number  reix>rted  during  the 
period  of  occupation). 

August  3d.  Bombardment  of  Manila  by 
insurgent*. 

August  4th.  Monitor  Monterey  and  trans- 
ports arrived  at  Manila.  Lighthouse  station 
at  Cape  San  Quan,  P.  R.,  taken. 

August  5th.  Guyama,  P.  R.,  taken  and 
occupied  by  General  Miles. 

August  (ith.  Troops  sail  from  Santiago 
for  home  ]H)rte. 

August  9th.  Capture  of  Coamo,  P.  R. 
American  loss,  7  wounded  ;  Spanish  loss, 
12  killed,  180  prisoners.  S|ianish  attack  on 
Malate  repulsed. 

August  11th.  Sjiain  accepts  terms  of  f>eace, 
which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Renunciation  of  Sjianish  righta  in 
Culm. 

2.  The  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  S|>anish  islands,  inclu- 
ding one  in  the  Ladrone  archipelago. 
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3.  The  retention  of  Manila  by  the  United 
States  until  all  details  with  regard  to  the 
Philippines  are  decided  by  treaty. 

4.  Immediate  evacuation  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  by  Spain. 

5.  The  United  States  and  Spain  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  arrange  finally  the  terms 
of  peace. 

6.  The  suspension  of  hostilit  ies. 
August  12th.    Peace  protocol  signed,  and  an 

armistice  declared  by  lYesident  McKinley. 


Orders  given  that  blockades  be  raised,  and 
all  military  operations  be  suspended. 

August  13th.  Bombardment  and  surren- 
der of  Manila  before  news  of  the  armistice 
was  received.  Land  and  naval  forces  were 
engaged.  Squadron  uninjured.  American 
loss  (Merritt's  report),  8  killed,  about  50 
wounded  ;  7,000  Spanish  prisoners  taken. 

The  Spanish-American  war  is  thus  ter- 
minated, having  extended  over  a  period  of 
113  days,  from  April  21st  to  August  12th. 


THE  KITCHEN. 

Mrs.  Henry  Esmond. 


How  to  Takk  Proper  Care  ok  it,  and  of  the  Utensils  Uski>  is  Cooking. 


THE  kitchen  should  be  kept  just  as  clean 
as  any  other  part  of  a  house.  The 
mere  fact  that  one's  callers  do  not  see 
it  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  neat, 
in  its  way,  as  the  drawing  room  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  "upside  down  " 
during  the  preparing  of  a  meal. 

In  order  to  prevent  untidiness,  clear  up  as 
you  go  along  ;  if  you  make  a  cake,  wash  the 
bowls,  spoons,  etc  while  the  i^ake  is  baking. 
By  washing  them  right  away,  in  cold  water, 
the  flour  and  egg  can  be  removed  very  easily, 
whereas  if  they  are  left  to  get  dry,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  clean.  It  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  have  the  table  which  is 
used  for  mixing  cakes,  pies,  bread,  etc. 
covered  with  white  oilcloth  ;  this  is  very 
easy  to  wash,  and,  if  nothing  hot  is  ever  placed 
u{K)ii  it,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  year  or  more. 
Always  scrape  the  |»astry  board  as  clean  as 
you  can  before  washing  it.  Wooden  spoons 
are  the  most  desirable  for  mixing  with,  as 
they  are  lighter  and  much  easier  to  hold  than 
tin  or  iron  ones,  when  there  is  much  beating 
to  be  done.  Next,  everything  should  be  kept 
neat  about  the  stove.  Keep  an  old  whisk 
with  which  to  brush  off  the  top  of  the  stove. 
If  anything  that  is  cooking  boils  over,  do  not 
leave  it  to  burn,  but  brush  it  off  or  rub  it  off 
with  a  newspa|»er.  Above  all,  do  not  put 
refill,  such,  for  instance,  as  potato  parings, 
and  the  trimmings  from  meat,  into  the  coal 
pail ;  they  not  only  make  a  bad  smell  when 
burning,  but  attract  Hies  and  look  very 
unsightly.  Keep  a  large  cullender  for  refuse, 
so  that  any  water  that  happens  to  be  with  it 
will  drain  off  and  leave  the  remainder  dry 
enough  to  bum  later  on.    After  broiling,  the 


stove  is  apt  to  have  a  great  deal  of  grease  on 
it  which  has  sputtered  from  the  meat ;  clean 
this  off  with  a  piece  of  paper  ;  rub  the  stove 
top  quickly  with  this,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  not  only  takes  off  the  grease  but  makes  the 
stove  clean  and  bright. 

If  the  floor  of  your  kitchen  is  not  hard 
wood,  have  it  covered  with  linoleum  ;  if  you 
cannot  afford  this,  have  it  painted— not  a 
dark  brown,  but  some  light  color,  such  as 
yellow  or  orange.  Dark  colors  do  not  keep 
clean  any  longer  than  light  ones  ;  they  only 
hide  the  dirt.  The  reason  for  covering  a 
soft-wood  floor  i»  that  grease,  milk,  or  any- 
thing of  an  oily  nature  that  happens  to  be 
spilled  on  it,  soaks  in  and  leaves  a  mark 
which  can  never  Is?  entirely  removed. 

If  you  cannot  afford  screens  in  the  kitchen 
windows,  get  mosquito  netting  and  cover 
the  whole  of  the  window  frames  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  windows  can  then  be  opened  from 
the  top  as  well  as  from  the  bottom,  a  thing 
very  necessary  when  it  is  desired  to  get  the 
smoke  and  smell  of  cooking  from  the  room. 

Rugs  of  any  kind  are  entirely  out  of  place 
in  a  kitchen,  a*  they  get  kicked  up  and  are 
apt  to  trip  one  when  carrying  hot  dishes, 
pots,  etc. 

One  cannot  l>e  too  careful  about  the  clean- 
liness of  the  sink.  Unless  it  is  washed 
carefully  every  day  it  will  get  stopped  up  and 
attract  water  bugs.  No  refuse,  such  as  the 
scrapings  from  the  dishes  and  pots,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  sink,  neither  should  the 
coffee  grounds  l*.  emptied  there.  The  coffee 
grounds  and  small  pieces  of  refuse  will  get 
down  the  pipe  and  clog  it  up.  Throw  all 
such  things   into   the   before  mentioned 
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cullender.  Do  not  throw  greasy  water — the 
water  that  corned  beef  ho*  been  cooked  in  for 
instance — down  the  sink.  The  grease  will 
harden  and  remain  in  the  pipe,  and  with 
particle*  of  refuse  will  stop  it  up.  Either 
throw  such  water  into  an  outside  drain  or  let 
it  get  cold,  when  the  fat  will  form  a  cake  on 
the  top  and  can  be  easily  removed.  After 
the  dishes  have  been  washed,  gather  up  all 
particles  in  the  sink  with  a  brush  made  for 
that  purj>ose  or  an  old  whisk  ;  then  let  the 
hot  water  run,  and  with  soap  and  brush 
thoroughly  scrub  and  clean  the  sink.  In 
case  the  pipe  gets  stopped,  a  handful  of 
washing  soda  placet!  over  the  hole,  and  boil- 
ing water  poured  over  this,  will  usually 
remedy  it.  When  the  sink  is  clean,  wipe  it 
dry  with  a  cloth ;  and  always  wipe  the  wood- 
work too.  This  may  seem  to  some  unneces- 
sary to  do  every  day,  but  if  you  want  a  clean, 
sweet  smelling  sink,  free  from  water  bugs  and 
ants,  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  To  get  rid  of 
water  bugs  and  ants,  sprinkle  powdered  borax 
all  around  the  sink  and  around  the  surbase 
in  the  room. 

The  washing  of  dishes  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  very  few  are  proud  of  and  which 
but  few  maids  do  well.  In  removing  the 
dishes  from  the  table,  take  one  at  a  time  and 
do  not  pile  the  saucers  and  butter  plates  onto 
the  dinner  plates.  Scrape  each  plate  can>- 
fully,  and  if  necessary  rinse  off  with  cold 
water.  Put  all  the  plates  in  one  pile,  the 
saucers  and  butter  plates  in  others,  and  all 
the  forks  and  spoons  by  themselves.  Have 
the  water  boiling  hot.  Do  not  leave  the 
soap  in  the  water,  but  keep  it  in  a  cup,  and, 
when  ready  to  wash  the  dishes,  shake  it 
through  the  water  until  the  latter  becomes 
soapy  enough  ;  then  drain  all  the  water  out 
of  the  cup  and  set  it  aside. 

If  you  do  your  own  work,  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  washing  dishes  is  a  dish  mop — you 
can  use  very  hot  water  and  need  get  only 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  wet.  There  are  few 
maids  who  will  use  one ;  they  apparently 
prefer  the  old  dish  cloth  and  the  red,  rough 
hands  that  accompany  its  use. 

First  wash  the  glasses.  Putting  them  in 
sideways  prevents  their  breaking.  Have  a 
clean,  dry  towel  that  is  not  linty,  take  the 
glasses  from  the  water  one  at  a  time  and 
dry  immediately.  Set  them  on  the  shelf, 
handling  them  through  the  towel  and  not 
with  the  bare  hands,  as  the  moisture  from 
the  hands  will  mark  them.  Do  not  rinse 
them  off  after  taking  them  from  the  hot, 
soapy  water ;  if  they  are  dried  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  water  they  will  be 


bright  and  clear.  Next,  wash  the  cuj*s  and 
saucers,  then  the  silver,  drying  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  water.  After  this,  wash  the 
vegetable  dishes,  then  the  plates,  platters, 
etc.  If  there  are  a  great  many  dishes  and 
the  water  gets  cold,  wash  the  last  of  the 
dishes  off  once,  then  get  fresh  water  ami 
wash  them  again.  Always  use  fresh  water 
for  the  cooking  utensils ;  they  should  be 
scraped  and  washed  just  as  carefully  as  the 
others.  If  there  are  any  stains  on  the  ix>ts 
or  lids,  clean  them  with  sapolio. 

Wash  the  knives  quickly,  never  allowing 
them  to  get  under  water,  as  the  handles  will 
become  loosened,  and,  if  ivory  or  bone,  a 
dark  color.  Clean  them  first  with  powdered 
bath  brick,  then  sapolio.  Have  a  small 
board  to  clean  knives  on  ;  rub  them  with  a 
large  flat  cork ;  wipe  them  off  with  a  wet 
cloth  and  dry  thoroughly  with  a  dry  cloth. 
Egg  stains  on  s|>oons  can  be  removed  with  a 
little  dry  salt,  rubbed  on  with  a  cloth. 

Wash  the  dish  towels  in  clean,  warm 
water  after  every  meal,  and  put  them  out 
doors  to  dry  ;  it  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to 
do  this,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  your  dishes  are  wij»ed  with 
clean  towels.  How  can  you  expect  bright, 
clean  dishes,  if  they  are  dried  with  dirty 
towels  ? 

Keep  rice,  tea,  coffee,  raisins,  etc.  in  glass 
jars  ;  then  they  are  safe  from  mice.  Sugar 
should  Im>  kept  in  tin  or  wooden  boxes  made 
for  the  purpose.  When  using  sugar,  take  the 
box  out  to  the  table  where  you  are  working  ; 
do  not  dip  into  the  box  for  a  cupful,  and  run 
the  risk  of  spilling  it  on  the  shelf  to  attract 
ants. 

Food  that  is  left  over  should  never  be  set 
away  in  the  dishes  it  was  served  in.  Nothing 
shows  a  lazy  housekeeper  so  much  as  this  ; 
it  is  not  only  a  very  dirty  habit,  but  the 
dishes  may  get  broken.  Instead,  put  what 
you  wish  to  save  into  heavy  white  dishes 
kept  solely  for  that  purpose. 

Great  care  should  l»e  taken  with  the  refrig- 
erator. Nothing  with  a  strong  odor,  such  as 
fish,  onions,  melons,  etc.  should  be  put  into 
it,  as  butter  ami  milk  absorb  odors  of  any 
kind  very  quickly  and  the  refrigerator  itself 
Incomes  saturated  with  odors.  It  should  be 
washed  with  hot,  soapy  water  at  least  twice 
a  week,  and  the  shelves  put  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry. 

In  buying  utensils,  do  not  get  tin  ;  it  may 
seem  cheap  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  in 
reality  exjiensive,  as  it  soon  becomes  black, 
and  food  cooked  in  it  burns  very  easily. 
Granite  or  jKircelain  ware  is  best,  or  iron  will 
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do  if  you  cannot  afford  the  others.  Porce- 
luin  and  granite  ware  are  not  as  expensive  as 
they  used  to  he,  and  if  they  receive  no  hard 
knock*,  and  water  is  not  allowed  to  boil  off 
in  them  while  on  the  stove,  they  will  last  a 
long  time.  In  fact,  if  carefully  used,  it  is 
surprising  how  long  kitchen  utensils  and 
china  will  last. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
attempt  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  cooking 
utensil*  needed  in  a  kitchen,  for  it  all 
dej»ends  upon  the  "length  of  one's  purse." 


Every  one  knows  what  the  first  necessary 
articles  are,  and  as  you  go  along  you  will 
soon  find  what  others  you  need.  There  is 
no  sense  in  buying  utensils  for  making  fancy 
dishes  if  you  only  cook  the  plainest  food  in 
the  simplest  way.  Asbestos  mats  are  very 
little  used,  probably  because  they  are  not 
well  known  ;  they  are  very  useful,  however, 
to  put  under  anything  that  has  to  cook  long 
and  slowly.  They  prevent  burning  and 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  are 
very  cheap,  costing  only  5  cents  each. 


MY  HOBBY. 


OOME  years  ago,  the  London  "Punch" 
0  contained  a  cartoon  drawn  by  that 
famous  artist,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  repre- 
senting a  prominent  politician  locked  up  in 
the  cell  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  astride  of  a 
wooden  rocking  horse  named  "Hobby." 
The  leader  of  his  party,  who  had  called,  con- 
templated him  sadly  as  he  said,  "What  is 
the  difference,  Sir  Charles,  between  a  hobby- 
horse and  a  real  horse?  "  The  rider  answered 
"  You  can  get  off  the  real  horse,  my  lord." 

Well,  it  may  be  that  the  inference  is  true — 
that  many  a  man  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
mount from  his  favorite  hobby  horse — but 
does  not  that  prove  that  he  has  a  pretty  firm 
seat  upon  it?  And  is  it  not  better  to  have  a 
firm  seat  upon  a  hobby-horse  than  to  have 
no  horse  at  all,  upon  which  to  elevate  oneself 
a  trifle  above  those  who  merely  stand  around  ? 

The  man  who  has  neither  a  real  horse  nor 
a  hobby-horse — in  other  words,  the  man  who, 
telonging  to  the  great  majority,  works,  for  a 
modest  salary,  that  some  one  else  may  ride, 
without  even  a  hobby  to  sport  upon  at  will — 
is  surely  away  behind  his  brother  toiler  who 
revels  independently  during  spare  hours 
astride  his  favorite  hobby. 

"What  I  like  best  about  a  man,"  said 
Field,  "  is  his  fads."  A  man  is  never  so  enter- 
taining as  when,  forgetful  of  himself  and  of 
all  who  listen,  he  talks  about  his  hobby.  It 
is  then  he  is  seen  and  heard  at  his  best. 
It  matters  not  what  the  hobby  may  be  ; 
whether  geology  to  carry  his  mind  back  to 
live,  for  the  time  being,  millions  of  years 
ago ;  or  astronomy  to  fill  him  with  wonder 
at  the  awful  immensity  of  space  and  the 
mathematical  exactness  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  or  zoology,  accompanied  by  an 


attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  man  ;  or 
entomology,  to  make  him  wise  about  the 
lives  and  habits  of  insects  ;  or  microscopy  to 
reveal  to  him  the  ways  of  the  "  invisible  " 
wonders  of  creation ;  or  photography,  or 
music,  or  painting — the  subject  makes  no 
difference ;  if  it  is  the  man's  hobby,  he 
knows  it,  independently,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, and  is  an  authority  upon  it — for 
which  reason  alone,  what  he  says  about  it  is 
of  interest  and  value  to  others. 

A  hobby  engenders  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  and  with  these  come 
greater  self-respect.  An  employee,  what- 
ever his  business  may  be,  is  responsible  to 
his  employer,  and  his  work  must  please  that 
employer,  otherwise  his  place  will  soon  lie 
filled  by  some  one  else.  But  while  a  man  is 
working  at  his  hobby  he  is  hisotc»  employer; 
he  has  no  one  to  please  but  himself,  can 
"  take  his  own  time  about  it,"  is  free  to 
make  as  many  experiments  as  he  chooses, 
and  is  independent  of  all  the  world. 

Some  men  who  make  more  of  their  hobbies 
than  others,  and  progress  further,  are  called 
"cranks."  It  has  been  said  that  a  crank 
is  one  whose  hobby  is  not  the  same  as  your 
own.  Perhaps  it  would  lie  better  to  say  "  a 
crank  is  one  who  has  learned  more  from  his 
hobby  than  you  have."  Of  course,  there 
are  cranks  and  cranks,  but  thank  heaven  for 
them  anyway — it  is  they  who  keep  the  world 
moving.  However,  it  is  not  wise  to  start  out 
with  the  idea  of  btcomiutj  a  crank  ;  a  hobby 
should  be  kept  under  control,  the  man  ever 
remaining  master,  and  never  allowing  his 
hobby  to  change  places  with  himself;  other- 
wise, the  answer  which  Sir  Charles  gave  to 
the  leader  of  his  party  will  have  for  him  a 
very  serious  meaning. 
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THK  illustration  on  this  page  represents 
a  compressed-air  engine,  specially 
designed  for  use  in  coal  mines  where 
the  height  ami  width  is  limited.  The 
particular  work  for  which  it  was  designed  is 
for  what  is  known  as  (hit  workings  with  a 
head  clearance  of  but  3d  inches  above  the 
top  of  rail.  Before  the  use  of  the  motor, 
the  bottom  of  the  working  had  to  lie  taken 
out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  depth  that 
would  permit  of  the  use  of  mules.  To  avoid 
that  expense  was  the  purpose  of  this  design, 
the  use  of  which  has  not  only  been  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  mining  mentioned,  but  in 


ening  the  direct  cost  of  hauling  the  cars 
as  compared  with  mule  haulage.  The  work 
of  the  motor  is  not  confined  to  any  jmrticular 
portion  of  the  workings.  It  is,  in  reality,  an 
inside  shifting  motor,  or  engine,  running  in 
and  out  of  the  workings,  delivering  empty 
cars,  and  taking  the  loaded  to  the  main  line, 
where  they  are  hauled  in  trains  to  the  point 
of  delivery. 

I  n  the  construction  of  the  motor,  on  account 
of  the  limitations  of  height,  Mannesman n 
tulics  have  bi-en  used  for  the  main  storage 
of  compressed  air.  As  shown  in  the  cut, 
these  are  laid  in  line,  but  in  addition  to 
those  seen  are  a  number  of  others  between 
the  frames,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  place 
them.  The  tutx-s  are  connected  with  copper 
pipe  and  extra  heavy  brass  fittings  to  a  pipe 
that  has  two  connections  to  the  pressure 
reducer,  which  reduces  from  the  storage 
pressure  of  700  pounds,  to  128  poundfl  per 
square  inch,  the  working  pressure  in  the 


auxiliary  storage,  from  which  the  air  is  led 
direct  to  the  throttle  and  steam  chest.  The 
main  storage  system  is  made  up  of  two  series, 
each  with  suitableshut-off  valves,  with  falling 
connections  and  check-valves.  With  this 
arrangement,  should  any  connection  fail  in 
one  series,  it  can  be  cut  out  and  the  other 
used,  and  thus  prevent  the  motor  from 
becoming  "  dead."  The  arrangement  of  stor- 
age tubes  between  the  frames,  leaving  no 
room  for  the  use  of  links  and  eccentrics  for 
valve  motion,  the  Walschaert  gear  has  been 
used,  as  shown,  and  with  advantage  in  the 
motors  operation.  The  limited  conditions  in 
the  design  and  working 
of  the  motor  also  cause  a 
limit  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  operator's  place, 
which  is  at  the  cylinder 
end  of  the  motor,  in  a  box 
between  the  frames, 
reaching  to  the  lowest 
point  above  the  rails  con- 
sistent with  safety  should 
the  motor  become  de- 
railed. To  further  guard 
against  injury  from  this 
cause,  a  safety  guard  is 
placed  Inflow  the  bumper 
beams  that  will  sit  upon  the  rails  should  the 
motor  become  derailed.  As  the  position  of 
the  operator  is  fixed  when  the  motor  is  in 
service,  the  throttle  and  reverse  lever  are 
place*  1  one  at  each  hand,  and  all  valves  and 
cocks  that  oj>erate  the  engine  are  within  his 
reach.  The  designers  and  builders  of  this 
engine  are  The  Dickson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Scran  ton,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE  REVIEWS 


"  A  Book  of  Tools,"  by  Chas.  A.  Stre- 
linger  <x  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now  in  its 
third  edition  of  50,000  copies.  On  the  title 
page,  the  compilers  have  called  it  "  A  cata- 
logue of  tools,  supplies,  machinery,  and 
similar  goods  used  by  machinists,  engineers, 
blacksmiths,  model  makers,  founders,  mold- 
ers,  draftsmen,  inventors,  and  amateurs, 
and  in  manufactories,  mills,  mines,  etc.,  etc." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  "A  Book  of  Tools  "  is 
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even  more  than  all  this.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  far  more  than  an  ordinary  trade  cata- 
logue, for  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able information  on  the  use  of  tools  and 
workshop  appliances.  It  is  in  places  as 
interesting  as  a  novel,  among  the  best  chap- 
ters being  those  on  labor-saving  tools,  lubri- 
cating oils,  glue?,  emery  grinders,  the  vernier 
and  it?  use,  drill  chucks,  second-hand 
machinery,  and  economy  of  the  machine 
shop.  It  contains  523  pages  over  2000 
illustrations,  and  is  written  in  such  an 
"upright,  downright"  manner  as  to  con- 
vince any  business  man  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  and  the  value  of 
the  advice  given.  Regarding  its  very  con- 
venient size  (7J//XnJ"XH"  thick),  the 
following  quotation  from  the  preface  will 
serve :  "  For  many  years,  catalogues  have 
been  growing  larger  and  larger,  until  things 
were  getting  to  such  a  |*a?s  that  it  liecame  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  manufacturers 
would  not  have  to  put  up  special  library 
buildings  for  trade  catalogues.  In  our 
judgment,  the  book  that  is  to  be  constantly 
used  should  be  small  and  compact.  A  small 
engraving  well  done  is,  in  the  majority  of 
rases,  just  as  useful  for  the  purj>ose  intended 
as  a  large  one,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of 
showing  a  full-size  cut  of  a  blacksmith's 
sledge  than  there  is  of  showing  a  full-size  cut 
of  a  hundred-foot  tape  line.  On  account  of 
its  small  size,  this  book  can  be  kept  in  the 
desk  and  constantly  referred  to  (this  is  what 
we  like),  or  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  an 
especially  useful  feature  when  one  goes  out 
to  estimate  on  work  for  which  various  tools 
and  supplies  may  be  required." 

Chas.  A.  Strclinger  &  Co.  are  themselves 
large  manufacturers,  using,  in  the  various 
departments  of  their  works,  a  majority  of  the 
tools  in  which  they  are  dealers.  This  places 
them  in  an  excellent  position  to  discover,  by 
trial,  the  actual  quality  and  usefulness  of  a 
tool  before  they  recommend  it  to  a  cus- 
tomer. The  price  of  extra  copies  of  "A 
Book  of  Tools,"  paper  covered,  is  25  cents ; 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

Chas.  A.  Strelinger  &  Co.'s  "Wood- 
worker's Tools"  is  similar  in  aim  to  "A 
Book  of  Tools,"  and  is  about  the  same  size 
and  printed  in  a  similar  style  ;  it  is,  however, 
etqiecially  devoted  to  tools,  supplies,  machin- 
ery, and  similar  goods  used  by  carj>enters, 
builders,  cabinetmakers,  patternmakers,  mill- 
wrights, carvers,  ship  carpenters,  inventors, 
draftsmen,  and  all  "wood  butchers"  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  classification.  The 
price  of  extra   copies,  paper  covered,  is 


25  cents  ;  printed  on  heavier  paper  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

*  * 

The  Dickson  Mani  facti  kino  Co.,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  have  recently  published  a  new 
catalogue  of  the  locomotives  built  at  the 
Dickson  Locomotive  Works.  The  small  size 
of  this  book  is  an  indication  that  the  large 
and  unwieldly  catalogues,  already  referred 
to  in  these  "notes"  are  soon  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  On  glancing  through  it,  one's 
first  impression  is  that  even'  page  "means 
business  " ;  in  fact,  we  are  informed  that  none 
but  engines  that  have  actually  been  built  by 
the  company  are  illustrated  or  described 
therein.  Immediately  following  the  preface 
there  is  a  very  instructive  chapter  entitled 
"  Hauling  Capacity  and  Dimensions,"  con- 
taining formulas  and  tables  invaluable  to  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  hauling  machinery 
of  any  kind.  The  Hize  of  the  book  is  i\"  X 
9";  it  contains  72  pages  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  There  are  21>  full-page  lialf 
tones,  excellently  done,  of  the  various  types 
of  engines  built  by  the  concern,  tabulated 
statistics  accompanying  each  illustration, 
with  concise  information  of  the  following 
nature:  Weight  on  driving  wheels,  total 
weight  of  engine  in  working  order,  driving- 
wheel  base,  total  wheel  base  of  engine,  total 
wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender,  diameter 
of  cylinders,  stroke  of  piston,  diameter  of 
driving  wheels,  diameter  of  engine-truck 
wheels,  working  Ixiiler  pressure,  diameter  of 
boiler  at  front  end,  length  of  firebox,  width 
of  lirebox,  number  of  tuln-s,  length  of  tubes, 
diameter  of  tubes,  tube  heating  surface,  lire- 
box  heating  surface,  total  heating  surface, 
grate  area,  tank  capacity,  hauling  capacity, 
etc. 

.% 

Seymour  S.  Blasdell,  of  Scarsdale,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  publishes  a  32-page 
pocket  catalogue  of  electric  supplies  and 
novelties  manufactured  by  him.  Therein 
are  descril)ed  a  special  line  of  batteries  for 
use  in  place  of  dynamos  in  electric  lighting 
for  private  houses  ;  also  a  rheostat  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  experimentalists, 
an  improved  battery  powder,  miniature 
incandescent  lamps,  electric-bell  outfits, 
"  baby "  motors,  ventilating  fans,  phono- 
graph-battery outfits,  induction  coils,  etc. 

* 

*  * 

James  L.  Hobekthon  »x  .Sons,  of  New  York, 
issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  well 
known  Robertson-Thorn  |>son  indicators,  in 
which  the  instrument  is  fully  described  with 
the  help  of  very  capital  drawings  of  the 
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various  details  of  the  mechanism.  The  cata- 
logue contains  also  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  "Victor"  aluminum  reducing 
wheel  for  use  with  the  al>ove  indicator,  vari- 
ous planimeters,  Robertson's  live-steam  sep- 
arator, exhaust-oil  extractor,  shaking  and 
dumping  grate  bars,  exhaust-pipe  head, 
waste-oil  lilter,  and  other  steam-users' 
requisites. 

#*# 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  a  beautifully  gotten  up  catalogue  of  the 
hardware  they  manufacture.  Size  of  book 
6"  X  9",  HO  imges.  The  illustrations  through- 
out are  of  a  very  high  quality  and  represent 
a  large  variety  of  goods— doorhangers,  sash 
balances,  window  screens,  wire  cloth,  patent 
screen  fastenings,  spring  hinges,  door  checks, 
lawn-mowers,  jack-screws,  hammock  hooks, 
casters,  clothes  reels,  plumber's  goods,  car- 
penter's tools,  saw  vises,  augers,  blacksmith's 
tongs,  bicycle  stands,  hitching  posts,  etc. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

TnE  Science  ok  Nutrition.  •  By  Edward 
Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  I>.  Cloth,  size  8|"  X 
fi$",  246  pages.  Illustrated.  Published  by 
Damrell  and  Upham,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00. 

Hero  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
household.  It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
recipes — though  it  contains  some  300  excel- 
lent ones— but  a  scientific  work.  Among 
the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on 
Composition  of  Food  Materials,  Food  Power, 
Economy  in  Food  Materials,  and  Expensive 
versus  Economical  Foods.  These  chapters 
and  other  parts  of  the  book  contain  many 
very  instructive  and  valuable  tables  on  Per- 
centages of  Nutrients  in  Food  Materials, 
Digestibility  of  Foods,  Dietaries,  Comparative 
Expensiveness  of  Foods,  Prices  of  Foods, 
etc.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  Aladdin  oven,  the  uses  of  which  he 
describes  in  detail.  The  book  is  in  the  main 
a  discussion  of  the  values  of  food  materials, 
and  the  best  ways  to  cook  them  so  that  they 


shall  retain  their  most  valuable  nutrients 
without  loss  of  their  most  subtle  flavors. 
* 

*  * 

Gas,  Gasoline,  and  Oil  Engines.  By 
Gardner  D.  Hiscox,  M.  E.  Second  edition, 
revised,  and  enlarged.  Published  bv  Norman 
W.  Henley  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $2.50. 

This  work,  like  the  first  edition  of  the 
same,  contains  a  large  amount  of  descriptive 
matter  relating,  in  a  great  measure,  to  engines 
of  American  manufacture.  A  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  material  has  been 
added  to  the  second  edition,  which  contains 
about  80  new  illustrations.  The  descriptive 
matter,  for  no  apparent  reason,  omits  several 
prominent  engines,  notably  the  Westing- 
house,  and  it  also  entirely  ignores  the  latest 
motor  in  the  field,  i.  e.,  the  Diesel  motor.  It 
is  also  to  )>e  regretted  that  errors,  such  as 
may  be  excused  in  the  first  edition  of  a 
work  of  this  character,  are  repeated  in  the 
second  edition.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  this  work  should  not  be  of  great 
service  to  the  gas  engineer,  as  much  valuable 
information  is  contained  therein. 

•% 

Home  Health  Club,  Vol.  I,  Preparatory 
Course.  Bv  David  H.  Reeder,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Size  7"  X  5",  174  pages.  Published  by  The 
Inter  Ocean  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  ownership  of  this  book  carries  with  it  a 
life  membership  in  the  Home  Health  Club, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  spread  among  all 
mankind  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health. 
Dr.  Reeder  advocates  a  return  to  simpler 
modes  of  living,  less  artificiality,  more  out- 
door exercise,  and  simple  foods,  properly 
cooked.  He  lays  great  stress  on  a  right 
manner  of  life,  moderation  in  everything — 
particularly  in  eating  and  drinking — and 
upon  the  paramount  importance  of  drinking 
plenty  of  pure  water,  preferably  distilled. 
There  are  excellent  chapters  on  bread  and 
foods,  the  latter  containing  tables  of  the 
nutritive  values  of  different  foods  and  their 
digestibility. 
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Vvre.-In  IIomk  Stvdy  Magazine,  June,  1898. 
Answers  to  Inquiries  No.  196  <f>).  M.  A.  0.  asked  for 
information  that  we  were  unable  to  give  him  regard- 
ing the  pneumatic mattresses  used  on  shipboard.  \Ve 
are  now  able  to  state  that  these  are  manufactured  by 
The  Pneumatic  Mattress  and  Cushion  Company. 
Reading.  Fa.  This  firm  will  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
give  the  information  desired. 

* 
*  * 

(3»9)  Please  explain  how  a  pantograph  is  made. 
I  want  to  make  one  to  enlarge  pictures  for  painting. 

C  <i.  P..  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Axs.— For  enlarging  pictures  the  pantograph  should 
be  made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and 
rigidity.  There  must  be  no  loose  joints.  To  insure 
this,  where  wood  is  used  in  the  construction,  the 
Joints  should  be  made  of  metal.  So  neatly  fitted 
should  the  joints  be.  that  they  should  operate  with 
perfect  ease  and  yet  permit  no  lost  motion.  The 


form  of  the  pantograph  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
point  6  is  fastened  so  as  to  |KTmit  free  movement  to 
all  the  other  parts.  When  the  point  a  traces  the 
picture,  then  a  pencil  point  a,  it,  or  r  will  trace  an 
enlarged  reproduction  of  it.  The  closer  a  is  to  ft  as 
compared  to  r  or  it,  the  greater  the  scale  ;  in  other 

c  ft 

words,  ratio  of  distance  cb  to  distance  aft,  or— r  = 

a  b 


i  of  enlargement.  The  holes  shown  are  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  this  ratio  when  desired. 

a** 

(390)  By  what  process  are  bicycle  spokes  swaged  ? 
Is  it  done  hot  or  cold,  and  what  kind  of  a  machine  is 
employed?  Are  there  many  of  the  machines  in  use. 
and  are  they  on  the  market? 

M.  B..  Plymouth.  Ohio. 

An*.— We  are  indebted  to  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  following :  " The 
spoke*  are  swaged  cold  in  machines  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  one  or  two  designs  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  a  regular  commodity  in  the  market. 
What  is  probably  the  best  known  type  of  machine  is 
manufactured  by  the  Excelsior  Needle  Company,  of 
Torrington,  Conn.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
different  machines  operate  is  essentially  the  same, 
there  being  only  minor  differences  in  the  manner  of 
applying  the  blow  or  bringing  the  die  blocks  to  the 
work.  The  wire  to  be  swaged  is  fed  by  a  screw  auto- 
matically or  drawn  by  hand  through  a  head  in  which 
Is  carried  a  holder  for  the  die  block,  which  is  rotated 


so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  die  blocks  in  contact 
with  a  number  of  rolls  mounted  in  a  ring,  backed  up 
by  a  heavy  casting  which  encloses  the  whole  mechan- 
ism. The  speed  is  regulated  to  give  about  9.000  or 
10,000  blows  per  minute.  This  means  a  rotation  of 
the  head  of  about  1  .(Mm  revolutions  and  nine  or  ten 
rolls  in  the  ring  .  higher  frequency  of  impact  would 
be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  number  of  impact 
rolls  in  the  ring  above  mentioned,  against  which  the 
die  blocks  come  in  contact.  One  typo  of  machine 
rotates  the  ring  of  rolls  past  the  endsof  thestatlonary 
die  blocks.  In  this  ease,  the  wire  to  be  swaged  Is 
given  a  rapid  rotary  movement  :  In  the  system 
above  described  the  wire  is  rotativcly  stationary. 
The  ratio  of  feed  of  the  work  to  movement  of  the 
blocks  is  about  ,io  of  an  inch  per  blow  of  the  dies.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  the  dies  at  such  speed 
upon  a  piece  of  work  l>elng  drawn,  say  from  .085  Inch 
to  .050  Inch  is  very  great ;  consequently,  the  dies  are 
made  of  the  very  best  steel  obtainable  and  very  care- 
fully tempered,  and  are  lapped  to  exact  shape  for 
contact  with  the  work,  with  bras*  plugs  tapered  to 
the  proper  angle,  which  H  about  1".  degrees.  The 
duty  upon  the  dies  varies,  of  course,  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wire  to  be  swaged  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  is  drawn  through  them,  the  smooth- 
est and  best  work  being  done  at  a  moderately  fine 
feed — everything  else  being  equal.  In  successful 
swaging,  the  work  comes  out  perfectly  smooth,  super- 
ior, in  fact,  to  a  polished  surface.  The  full  reduction 
of  a  bicycle  spoke  is  made  at  one  passage  through  the 
dies.  Greater  reductions  than  these  referred  to  might 
be  accomplished  by  two  or  three  passages  through  the 
machine,  with  annealing  ami  pickling  between  the 
operations.  Excessive  reduction  of  diameter  in  one 
swaging  operation  is  liable  to  cause  the  separation  of 
the  fibers  and  scaling  of  the  stock,  which  would  be 
avoided  by  the  annealing,  which  restore*  the  natural 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  stock.  The 
operation  of  swaging,  if  not  carried  too  far,  adds 
to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wire  ir  it  remains 
unannealed." 

* 

*  * 

(391)  What  is  the  more  common  name  for  the 
"tungstate  of  soda"  mentioned  in  Answers  to 
Inquiries,  No.  221,  in  your  June  number?  I  cannot 
tiud  the  name  in  the  I  nited  States  Dispensary. 

L.  A.  W.,  Wells,  ^linn. 

ANs.-Sodii  tungstas  ( Xa,  H',0,  +  lUtO),  or  tung- 
state of  sodium. 

* 

*  • 


i  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  or  receipt  by  which 
polish  a  locomotive  boiler  head  a  brilliant 


(802) 
I  can  L 

black?  I  am  now  using  benzine  paste,  but  it  is  not 
impervious  to  moisture;  at  any  rate,  water  specks 
its  surface  and  destroys  the  gloss.  Enameline  is  not 
sufficiently  lustrous,  though  more  lasting  than  the 
benzine  paste.  The  boiler  is  standard  ;  steam  pres- 
sure, 165  pounds  gauge. 

H.  E.  McC.  North  Platte,  Neb. 
A  vs.— We  know  of  nothing  in  use  at  the  present 
time  that  will  answer  your  requirements.  The 


Note.— For  conditions  to  be 
L  see  contents 


by  subscribers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
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following  preparations  have  been  suggested,  however, 
nnd  arc  mid  to  give  fairly  good  results  if  properly 
made  nnd  applied  :  (I)  Mix  2  parts  of  black  lead,  4 
parts  of  copperas,  and  2  parts  of  bone  black  with 
sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  The  copperas  produces  a  jet-black 
enamel,  causing  the  black  lead  to  adhere  to  the  iron. 
12)  Mix  5  parts  black  lend,  .">  parts  bone  black,  and  10 
parts  of  iron  sulphate  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
paste.  This  is  said  to  give  a  very  permanent  coaling. 

.% 

(393)  I'ndcr  what  conditions  is  "anchor  ice" 
formed  in  the  winter  time?  Is  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  ice  greater  than  that  or  water? 

Whai.p.back. 
An*.—  The  density  of  water  at  32°  F.  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  Ice.  Anchor  Ice,  or  ground  ice, 
is  only  seemingly  an  exception.  If  any  particles  of 
anchor  Ice  are  broken  loose  from  their  hold  they  will 
immediately  rise  to  the  surface.  Anchor  ice,  then, 
may  be  the  lower  strutum  of  ice,  in  a  shallow  stream 
that  has  been  entirely  frozen,  remaining  after  that 
above  has  become  melted,  or  it  may  be  formed  In 
swift-running  streams  that  have  rough  and  rocky 
liottoms,  probably  by  the  cold  surface  water  being 
carried  to  the  bottom  by  eddies,  thus  cooling  the 
rock*  until  small  crystals  of  Ice.  which  are  also  i-ar- 
ried  down,  adhere  to  them. 

.% 

(394)  (a)  I  have  nn  engine  which  runs  at  2S0  revo- 
lutions |>er  minute.  The  engine  pulley  is  is  inches 
in  diameter:  the  pulley  on  the  main  shaft  is  40  inches 
In  diameter.  If  I  put  n  12-tooth  sprocket  wheel  on 
the  main  shaft  and  drive  a  'JU-tooth  wheel  on  another 
shaft,  on  which  shaft  I  place  a  44-looth  wheel  driving 
a  i:t-tooth  wheel  on  a  third  shaft,  what  site  pulley 
must  1  put  on  this  last  shaft  so  ns  to  drive  a  fun  that 
has  a  pulley  6  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  speed  of  .Vx) 
revolutions  per  minute?  <6i  How  mauv  revolutions 
will  the  fan  make  If  I  drive  it  from  a  27-inch  pulley? 

L.  P.  K..  Hammond.  111. 
Am.— {a)  You  have  here  5  shafts— reckoning  the 
engine  shaft  and  the  fan  shaft.  Let  us  call  these  A, 
ft.  ('.  D,  and  E:  A  being  the  engine  shaft,  and  E  the 
fan  shaft.  .4  makes  2X0  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
you  wish  the  6-Inch  pulley  on  A' to  make  .100  ,  but  you 
have  certain  pulleys  and  sprocket  wheels  between 
Bhaft  ,4  and  shaft  l>.  First  find  the  speed  at  which 
these  pulleys  will  drive  I).  This  speed  will  be  found 
18     12  44 

to  be  2*0  •      x      X  ...  -  17fi  revolutions  per  minute; 
w  I  -l 

this  is  approximate  and  allows  for  no  slip  of  the  belt. 


Now. 


son 

17»i 


2.Kt,  and  if  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on 


/)  is  2.H3  times  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on  E,  or 
2.X3  X  C  alsiut  17  inches,  the  required  fan  speed  will 
be  obtained  ;  thus,  the  sjieed  of  fan  shaft  E  will  be 

2«u  X  lH  ■  -    ■  *!  X      -  500  revolutions  per  minute, 
M-l      O      1.1  li 

aliout.    (6)  With  a  27-liieh  pulley  on  />.  instead  of  a 

17  inch,  the  si*ed  of  the  Tan  will  be  found  to  be 

2*>  X  \l  ■  ™  X  "  X  *  =  704.  alout.   This  suggests 

another  way— by  simple  proportion— of  arriving  at 
the  desired  diameter,  thus: 

794  :  27     :m  ;  t ;  whence  i  =  17  Inches,  about. 

*  * 

(395)  (m  ''an  you  give  me  a  little  information 
regarding  the  size  of  jw»rts  for  n  cylinder  using  com- 
pressed nir?  The  rte-c  in  point  is  us  follows:  I  linve 
a  st  en  in  pump  which  has  a  H>-inch  steam  cylinder,  a 
Mncfa  water  cylinder,  and  a  12-inch  stroke  ;  the  piston 
speed  is  loo  feet  \wx  minute  against  n  head  of  ISO  feet. 
I  wish  to  substitute,  for  the  •ileum,  compressed  nir  at 
a  pressure  of  ;io  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  steam 
and  the  exhaust  port*  arc  now  j"  -  1".  Klnilly  give 
me  a  rule  whereby  I  run  determine  the  proper  size  of 
the  porta  In  this  ami  similar  eases.    (>,,  AN.,  give  me 


a  method  for  figuring  the  induction  port  of  an  air 
compressor:  the  valve  is  a  plain  slide  valve,  worked 
by  an  eccentric.  W.  V.  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Ans.— (a)  Ports  designed  for  the  use  of  steam  may- 
be used  for  compressed  air  without  any  change  except 
that  in  the  case  of  high  pressures  the  exhaust  port 
must  be  so  arrauged  as  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  ice  formed  by  the  sudden  expansion  and  cooling 
of  the  air.  A  formula  that  Is  generally  used  for  find- 
ing the  area  of  steam  porta  is 

r 

where,      I     length  of  port  in  Inches ; 

b  —  breadth  of  port  In  inches  ; 

A  —  area  of  piston  in  square  inches : 

.s  =  s(>eed  of  piston  In  feet  per  second  ; 

r  »=  100  for  long  and  indirect  postages,  and 
125  for  short  and  direct  passages. 
The  area  of  the  exhaust  port  may  be  about  1)  times 
the  area  of  the  steam  port,  ib)  The  above  rule  for 
rinding  area  of  steam  ports  may  be  used  for  the  i 
of  induction  |>orts  for  an  air  compreaaor 
ever,  it  Is  important  that  there  be  a  free 
for  the  air.  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the  value 
given  by  this  rule  by  50  per  cent.  If  the  conditions 
ill  low. 


(3%)  I  am  looking  Into  the  merits  of  gasoline 
engines  for  power  for  a  planing  mill.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  advantages  of  a  two-cylinder  engine 
having  an  explosion  at  every  revolution? 

C  C  <;..  Attleboro.  Mas*. 

Ass  — A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  runs  mora 
steadily  than  a  single-cylinder  engine  :  hence,  the 
regulation  Is  more  perfect  and  the  vibration  lew. 
Three-cylinder  and  four-cylinder  engines  have  sim- 
ilar advantages  over  the  two-cylinder  type. 

* 
#  * 

(397)  (a)  Kindly  give  me  the  dimensions  for  a 
set  of  lenses  for  a  camera,  size  of  plate  2"  y  -Ji"  :  also 
for  a  4"  x  h"  plate.  (5)  What  books  on  this  subject 
would  you  recommend  to  an  amateur? 

A.  B.  H..  St.  Mays.  III. 

Ans. — in)  Without  entering  Into  a  long  discussion 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  long  and 
short  focus  lenses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  definitely 
answer  your  question.  By  the  term  M  dimensions, " 
we  assume  you  refer  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
as  that  is  the  only  "dimension"  which  affects  the 
size  of  the  picture.  I  .en*  manufacturers  usually 
make  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  alsiut  equal  to  the 
diagonal  measurement  of  the  plate  to  be  covered  -. 
thus,  a  2"  X  2|"  plate  would  require  a  lens  of  nt*>ut 
3}  inches  focal  length,  and  a  I"  X  5"  plate  would 
demand  n  lens  with  i.\  inches  focus.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, la  not  a  fixed  one.  as  a  w  ide-angle  lens,  suitable 
for  interiors  nnd  objects  at  close  range,  might  have  a 
local  length  of  only  2*  inches  for  a  4"  <  V  plate,  and 
a  telephoto  lens,  such  as  is  used  for  photographing 
distant  objects,  would  require  a  focal  length  of  about 
00  inches  to  work  satisfactorily  on  the  same  size 
plate.  According  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  then,  a  lens  may  be  of  either  long  or  short 
focus  for  the  same  size  plate.  The  diameter  of  the 
lens,  or  size  of  its  opening,  will  u fled  its  speed,  but 
not  the  area  covered  by  its  illuminating  power,  ib) 
Textbooks  of  Science,  subject.  Photography,  by 
rapt.  W.  DeW.  Abney.  Price,  tl.iV  This  book 
can  l>e  purchased  from  The  Technical  .Supply  Co., 
Scrun  ton,  l*a. 

♦*» 

(39Si  in')  How  many  cells  will  It  require  to  run  a 
3-horsvpower  electric  motor?  The  motor  is  to  be 
wound  for  the  lotteries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
the  best  result.  The  cells  1  shall  use  give  :I0  amperes 
at  2.1  volts,  nn.l  are  good  forsno  ampere  hours;  the 
batteries  are  non-polarizing.   The  motor  will  have  to 
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do  wmc  very  Miff  work  at  timed,  but  it  will  never  be 
run  for  more  than  6  hours  at  a  time.  16)  What  is  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  a  1J"  X  1"  bar  of  cast 
steel  as  it  comes  from  the  foundry-? 

O.  A.  T.,  Syracuse.  X.  V. 
Ans. — (a)  In  case  you  wind  your  motor  to  take  30 
amperes,  that  would  mean  a  required  pressure  of  75 
volts,  and  would  require  36 cells  in  series.  By  putting 
them  18  in  series  and 'Jin  multiple,  you  would  reduce 
the  internal  resistance  to  one-fourth  that  obtained 
with  nil  in  series,  and  obtain  60  amperes  at  37 J  volts. 
Thus,  by  arranging  the  cells  in  various  ways,  any  pres- 
sure, from  75  to 2.1  volts,  may  be  obtained,  the  current 
varying  at  the  same  time  from  30  amperes  to  quite  a 
large  figure.  Your  best  arrangement  probably  Is  to  put 
them  all  in  series  and  wind  the  motor  for  30  amperes 
at  75  volte,  <f>)  The  tensile  strength  of  cast  steel 
varies  from  50.000  to  loo.nno  pounds  per  square  inch, 
depending  on  the  grade  of  steel.  Then  a  bar  I  J"  x  1" 
would  have  a  tensile  strength  varying  from  62,000  to 
to  li'i.ooo  pounds,  the  average  running  about  sfl.ooo 
pounds  for  a  1}"  X  1"  bur. 

* 

•  * 

(399)  (at  Of  what  material  are  graphophonc  coils, 
or  rolls,  made?  (6)  How  are  they  polished?  (r\  How 
many  times  does  the  cylinder  revolve  to  1  revolution 
of  the  screw,  and  how  many  teeth  are  there  in  the 
cylinder  gear,  and  what  is  the  si/e  and  pitch  of  the 
screw  ?  T.  T.,  Akron,  0. 

An.*.— (a)  Oraphophone  record  cylinders  arc  made 
of  wax  by  a  process  which  is  a  trade  secret.  ( t>)  They 
are  not  polished,  the  knife  used  to  true  them  up 
leaving  a  sufficiently  smooth  surface,  (n  The  gear 
on  the  cylinder  spindle  has  16  teeth,  and  that  on  the 
screw  has  -to  teeth,  so  that  the  screw  revolves  once  to 
each  2J  revolutions  of  the  cylinder.  The  screw  is 
about  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  40  threads  to  the 
inch. 

* 

*  * 

i4<)0i  I  wish  to  mukcHii  induction  coil,  using  for 
the  secondary  10  pounds  of  Xo.  :w  Imre  copper  wire, 
wound  with  a  cotton  or  silk  thread  between  the 
turns.  ( a )  Which  sire  is  best  for  secondary,  Xo.  36  or 
Xo.  3H?  (6)  (iive  dimensions  of  primary'  coil  for 
aliove.  also  of  secondary  coll.  size  ami  length  of  core, 
and  size  of  condenser,  (c)  What  should  be  the  space 
between  the  primary-  and  the  secondary  coil?  (it) 
What  will  be  the  length  of  spark?  [t)  Will  a  gravity 
battery,  with  plate*  1  foot  square,  be  practical,  and 
what  number  of  cells  will  be  required,  either  in 
series  or  in  |<arallel?  (  f\  Would  the  length  of  the 
spark  l>e  increased  by  using  a  50-voll  alternating  cur- 
rent in  the  primary?  <<;)  Could  a  high-frequency 
coil  l>e  used  in  connection  with  this  induction  coil, 
and  what  size  of  same  would  be  best  to  use,  and  w  hat 
results  might  be  expected  ? 

A.  X.  D.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Ans.— («)  The  selection  of  the  size  of  wire  to  be 
used  depends  on  the  requirement  as  to  the  spark. 
If  a  short,  thick  spark  is  desired,  use  a  thick  wire, 
say.  Xo.  36  B.  «  S.  j  if  a  long,  thin  one  is  wanted,  use 
Xo.  39.  (6)  Use  a  core  of  1|  inches  diameter  by  Ik 
Inches  long.  Wind  two  layers  No.  12  B.  A-  S.  wire  on 
the  core  for  the  primary.  The  coil  should  l>e,  say. 
one-twelfth  of  the  core  length  shorter  than  the  core, 
t'se  a  condenser  made  from  a  quart  fruit  jar.  (<*) 
(•rent  precaution  should  l»e  taken  in  insulating  the 
secondary  from  the  primary:  also,  in  insulating  the 
primary  from  the  core,  and  the  different  layers  from 
each  other.  Between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
put  a  glass  or  hard-rubber  tube,  free  from  tlaws.  Let 
it  extend  at  least  one-tenth  the  length  of  the  primary 
coil  beyond  it  at  each  end.  The  thickness  required 
depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  id)  A  coil 
with  10  pounds  Xo.  39  wire  should  give  a  «",-inch 
spark  if  properly  constructed.  (t)  No;  the  current 
from  gravity  batteries  is  so  feeble  that  Ml  immense 
number  would  be  required.  (/)  An  alternating  cur- 
rent would  not  increase  the  spark,  and  is  objection- 


able if  the  coll  is  to  be  used  for  X-ray  work.  If  bat- 
teries are  to  be  med,  sonic  good  open-eircuit  battery 
is  desirable,  but  the  storage  battery  or  the  direct  cur- 
rent from  a  dynamo  is  preferable,  (p)  If  by  "high 
frequency  coil  "  is  meant  a  Tesla  disruptive  coil.  yes. 
The  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  turns  for  the 
Tesla  coil  may  be  2i  to  1.  The  results  from  a  Tesla 
coil,  properly  connected,  are  most  satisfactory  for 
X-ray  work. 

* 
*  * 

(401)  (a)  What  are  the  carrying  capacities  of 
wires  in  coils  from  Xo.  10  to  Xo.  36  B.  A  S.?  (6)  What 
are  the  number  of  strands  to  the  inch  of  from  No. 
14  to  No.  36  magnet  wire?  (c)  Referring  to  Home 
Stvdy  Magazine,  April,  1*W,  Answers  to  Inquiries, 
Xo.  117.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  admission  and 
exhaust  ports  should  be  so  large  for  a  2-horsepower 
Day  type  gas  engine,  the  same  size  being  to  my  knowl- 
edge used  in  a  6-horsepower  gas  engine  of  another 
type.  (<t)  Will  you  kindly  publish  a  sectional  draw- 
ing of  the  governor  and  'air  valve  of  the  Day  gas 
engine  described  in  Homk  Stvuy  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1*98?  (<  )  Would  the  valve  shown  in  the 
enclosed  figure  be  the  right  size  and  a  good  design 
for  a  4"  x  .V  Day  gas  engine?  (/)  < Jive  the  carrying 
capacity  in  amperes  and  the  resistance  of  Herman 
silver  wire  from  Xo.  14  to  No.  36. 

F.  K.  B..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ass.— (a)  (b)  and  (/)  This  information  may  lie 
obtained  from  the  catalogue  of  The  American 
Electrical  Works.  Providence.  R.  I.  The  catalogue 
will    be  sent  on   request.    (<•)  The  sizes  given 


In  Answers  to  Inquiries.  Xo.  117.  represent  average 
practice.  Too  small  a  port  will  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine.  The  ports  on  the  r>-horscpowcr  engine, 
to  which  you  refer,  are  evidently  too  small,  (d>  If 
you  will  read  the  description  carefully,  you  wilt  see 
that  the  Day  engine  lias  no  air  valve  on  the  engine 
described.  In  a  later  form  of  the  Day  engine,  a 
poppet  valve  is  used  for  the  air.  The  most  satis- 
factory apimratus  for  use  with  an  engine  of  this  type 
is  that  shown  in  Homk  Stiky  Magazine,  February. 
1«**,  article  entitled  "  The  <Jas  Engine,"  Fig.  7.  (r) 
The  valve  shown  in  the  sketch  will  operate  satis- 
factorily when  the  ratio  of  gas  to  air  Is  1:8  if,  instead 
of  taking  in  the  gas  as  shown,  it  is  admitted  through 
the  small  hob's  in  the  seat.  There  should  be  :u>  of 
these  holes  i,  inch  in  diameter.  The  air  inlet  should 
l>e  1}  inches  diameter.  The  governor  may  In-  so 
arranged  as  to  throttle  the  gas  supply,  or  it  maybe  so 
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designed  as  to  reduce  the  motion  of  the  valve  1'  by 
interfering  with  the  valve  stein  ».  The  latter  method 
is  probably  the  better. 

(402)  I  have  a  flat-bottomed  boat  of  the  folio  wins 
dimensions :  length  over  all.  to  feet ;  width  at  top, 
amidship,  14  feet ;  width  at  bottom,  amtdshlp,  10 
feel ;  widths  at  stern.  6  feet  and  4  feet  at  top  and 
Ixtttom.  respectively,  (a)  How  many  tons  will  this 
boat  safely  carry  ?  I  hi  How  much  water  will  it  draw 
when  loaded?  '<<-)  What  horsepower  will  be  required 
to  propel  it  at  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour  against  a 
12-mlle-an-hour  current? 

D.  H.  «'■.,  Oro  Kino.  Idaho. 
Ans.—  (a)  You  do  not  mention  the  depth  of  your 
boat.  Assuming  it  to  be  4  feet,  the  displacement  of 
water  in  approximately  1,440  cubic  feet,  when 
loaded  to  the  water's  edge.  In  other  words,  it  dis- 
places about  90,000  pounds  of  water.  From  this 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  boat,  and  you  will  have  the 
capacity  in  pounds,  when  loaded  to  the  water's  edge. 
If  the  depth  is  4  feet,  you  can  safely  load  it  with  30 
tons,  including  the  weight  of  the  boat,  (b)  At  that 
rate  it  would  draw  about  3  feet  of  water,  (c)  To 
calculate  the  exact  horsepower  required  to  propel  a 
lioat  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 
the  boat  and  the  lines  upon  which  it  Is  built.  In  the 
case  of  the  boat  under  consideration,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  propel  it  at  such  a  speed. 
Something  like  400  horsepower  would  be  required. 

• 

*  * 

(403)  I  would  like  to  know  the  real  cause  of  tue 
slipping  of  a  locomotive  after  steam  is  shut  off.  Is 
the  cause  the  same  with  an  eight  wheeler  as  with  a 
ten  wheeler?  A.  8.,  Tilbury. 

Ans.— We  do  not  believe  that  an  engine  will  slip 
after  steam  has  been  shut  off,  unless  it  was  slipping 
before,  in  which  case  the  momentum  of  the  moving 
parts  might  cause  it  to  continue  to  slip  for  a  short 
time  after  the  throttle  is  closed.  The  steam  exerts  a 
force  which  tends  to  make  the  drivers  slip;  this 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  frlctlonal  resistance 
exerted  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  which 
must  be  the  greater  of  the  two,  as  otherwise  the 
engine  would  slip  while  steam  is  being  worked.  To 
make  the  drivers  slip,  therefore,  the  force  exerted  by 
the  engine,  tending  to  produce  this  result,  must  be 
made  greater  than  the  adhesive  force  between  the 
wheel  and  the  rail :  or  the  adhesive  force  must  ite 
decreased  below  the  other.  The  question  is.  does 
shutting  off  steam  produce  either  effect?  The  force 
which  tends  to  cause  the  drivers  lo  slip  after  the 
throttle  has  been  closed,  is  due  to  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  moving  parts :  this  force  must  be  less  than 
that  previously  exerted  by  steam,  for  the  reason  that 
the  8|K'ed  of  the  train  immediately  decreases  when 
steam  is  shut  off.  The  slipping,  therefore,  if  it 
occurs,  must  lie  due  to  a  reduced  adhesion  Utween 
the  wheel  and  the  rail.  The  reduced  adhesion  might 
be  tlue  to  oil  or  water  dropping  on  the  rail  when  the 
steam  is  shut  off.  but  this  is  not  very  prolwble.  The 
only  other  way  to  reduce  the  adhesion  would  be  to 
reduce  the  weight  on  the  drivers,  and  no  such  effect 
is  produced,  of  course,  by  simply  closing  the  throttle. 
Very  hard  steel  tires  or  very  badly  worn  fires  tend  to 
make  an  engine  slip. 

* 

*  ♦ 

( 104  \  1  hnve  seen  the  statement  that  there  Is 
a  uniformity  in  electrical  unit"  which  does  not 
prevail  in  other  sciences,  and  that  in  electricity 
there  is  one  uniform  system  of  units,  which  is  used 
nil  over  the  world,  while  there  are  no  less  than  four 
different  and  distinct  heat  units  in  use  In  this  coun- 
try and  Knrope,  to  the  disadvantage  of  science, 
through  the  ul»sence  of  a  common  standard,  (a) 
Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  four  heat  units? 
I  saw  a  definition  of  one  of  them  in  the  June  num- 


ber of  Honk  Sttoy  Maoazine.  (M  Has  any  practic- 
able scientific  apparatus  been  devised  for  dispelling 
fog  at  sea.  aside  from  torches  or  "flare"  llghta? 

M.  K..  New  York  City. 
Ans.— (a)  The  statement  is  true.  The  four  hc*t 
units  are :  1.  The  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
2.  The  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade.  3.  The  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree  Centigrade.  4.  The  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  first  heat  unit  is  called 
the  British  Thermal  I'nit.  or  H.  T.  U.;  the  third  is 
called  the  Calory  ;  the  others  have  no  specific  names. 
The  last  heat  unit  is  seldom  or  never  used,  (ft)  We 
do  not  know  of  any. 

(405)  Kindly  give  me  Instructions  for  making  a 
2-inch  spark  coil  complete— diameter,  length,  wire, 
insulating  compound,  condenser,  number  of  cells  in 
battery,  and  a  good  contact-breaker  for  the  coil. 

R.  R.,  Parnassus,  Pa. 

Ans.— Sec  Hone  Study  Magazine.  October.  1897, 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  395.  A  contact-breaker  is 
shown  in  the  sketch  below,  (n  which  .S  Is  a  spring 
carrying  a  hammer  (soft  iron)  II  and  platinum  con- 


t  I 

tact  r.  S  is  insulated  from  the  brass  standard  .4  by 
A',  so  that  the  path  of  the  current  when  circuit  is 
completed  is  shown  by  arrows.  The  soft-iron  ham- 
mer is  placed  close  to  the  core  of  the  induction  coil, 
and  its  oscillations  are  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
screws  e  e. 

* 
*  * 

(40".)  Where  can  1  gel  Information  as  to  process  of 
manufacturing  steel  castings?  Please  give  me  any 
information  von  can  and  give  names  of  the  best 
t»H,ks  on  the  subject.       W.  It.  \V„  Richmond.  Va. 

Ans.— The  modern  processes  of  making  steel  cast- 
ings have  been  developed  within  quite  recent  dates, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  books  that  give 
much  information  on  thesubjeet.  The  best  available 
sources  of  information  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  tiles  of  such  papers  as  the  •'  American  Machinist " 
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and  the  "  Iron  Age."  in  which  are  given  report*  of 
the  proceedings  of  "The  Western  Foundrymen's 
Association,"  together  with  various  articles  and  dis- 
cussions by  prominent  foundrymen. 


*  * 

(407)  Is  it  possible  to  remove  any  of  the  material 
from  the  center  of  a  round  bar  of  iron  without 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  bar? 

J.  V.  B„  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

An*. — No. 

* 

*  • 

(40Bi  In  Home  9ttpv  Maoazisr,  January.  MUR. 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  553,  you  gave  me  a  receipt 
for  removing  soot  from  stone,  (a)  What  is  Cabot's 
brick  preservative,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 
(6)  Also,  mention  one  or  two  stone  preservatives  that 
you  can  recommend.  I  have  not  yet  used  your  solu- 
tion, but  have  previously  used  a  solution  composed 
of  different  proportions 'of  the  same  ingredients;  if 
you  know  of  any  other  process,  please  describe  it. 

W.  P.  M„  Halifax.  N.  P. 

Ass.-(a)  OUnff  brirk  promotive  is.  as  its  name 
implies,  a  preparation  for  protecting  brickwork,  on 
which  it  forms  a  waterproof  coating.  Itseomposition 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  simi- 
larly to  oil.  The  wall  to  be  coated  should  be  first 
washed  with  a  weak  acid  solution,  to  remove  any 
dirt  and  efflorescence  on  il.  About  I  gallon  of  the 
preservative  is  necessary  for  each  100  square  feet  of 
rough  brickwork,  and  a  little  less  for  the  same  surface 
of  pressed  brick.  It  is  claimed  that  one  coat  makes 
as  good  waterproofing  as  three  coats  of  linseed  oil. 
The  manufacturer  is  8.  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass.  (b)  The 
Ranti>mr  pntcen*  for  preserving  stone  consists  in  apply- 
ing a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  to  the 
cleaned  surface  of  the  stone  until  it  is  saturated. 
After  the  surface  has  become,  dry,  it  is  washed  over 
with  a  solution  ofchlorideof  lime.  Through  chemical 
decomposition,  the  lime  and  silica  form  an  insoluble 
lime  silicate,  which  fills  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  also 
cements  together  the  particles,  thus  increasing  {he 
strength  and  durability.  Lime  water  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  lime  chloride,  as  then  there  Is  no  sol- 
uble chloride  of  potash  or  soda  to  he  washed  away. 
Sytratcr'*  proert*  consists  in  the  application  of  2 
washes,  the  first  composed  of  Castile  soap  and  water, 
and  the  second  of  alum  and  water.  I'm'  ]  pound  of 
soap  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and  \  pound  of  alum  per 
gallon  of  water.  Having  cleaned  the  walls,  which 
must  be  perfectly  dry.  apply  the  soap  wash,  boiling 
hot,  with  a  flat  brush.  Allow  21  hours  to  elapse 
before  putting  on  the  alum  wash,  which  need  not  be 
hot  ;  let  this  dry  24  hours  also.  Continue  to  apply 
the  solutions  alternately  until  the  walls  are  Imper- 
vious to  water.   Probably  only  two  coats  of  each  will 


♦  # 

i"1'  I  have  an  ordinary  magneto  generator  that 
generates  5,000  ohms.  I  use  it  on  watchman  clocks 
that  have  magnets  that  punch  a  sheet  of  paper  indi- 
cating the  time  at  which  the  magneto  generator  is 
turned.  The  arrangement  works  all  right,  but  it  is 
ncc»wsnry  to  have  10  magneto  generators  for  10 
stations.  My  idea  is  to  dispense  with  nine  of  them 
and  have  only  one  Tor  the  watchman  to  carry  to 
each  station.  I  want  to  reduce  the  weight  to  3J 
pounds  and  still  have  the  same  result. 

I».  II..  Chicago,  111. 

Ans.— We  believe  the  Western  Telephone  Con- 
struction Co.,  250  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  have  a  few 
special  generators  with  short  armatures  and  field, 
built  of  two  pieces  1J  in.  X  1  in.  magnet  steel,  which 
will  Just  about  rlug  through  5,000  ohms,  and  would 
weigh  about  24  or  3  pounds. 

• 

*  * 

(410)    (a)  Kindly  explain  how  to  figure  the  end 
thrust  on  bevel-gear  shafts.   I  have  to  transmit  250 
by  bevel  gears  from  shaft  .1  to  shaft  If, 


as  In  enclosed  sketch  :  .4  makes  100  revolutions  per 
minute.  H  200.  What  is  the  end  thrust  of  the  shaft  I 
(6)  Is  there  any  textbook  on  the  subject? 

P.  B.,  Schenectady.  N.  t. 

Ass.— (a)  Let  a  view  of  the  gears  be  drawn  on  a 
plan  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  contact  O  P  as 
shown,  and  let  /'  R  be  the  common  tangent  t  >  the 
pitch  circles.  Then  the  line  PS  making  an 
of  15°  with  PR  is  the  line  of  action  of  the 
between  the  teeth,  assuming  the  teeth  to  be  of  the  15° 
Involute  form.  Let  the  length  PS  represent  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  teeth  of  the  larger  gear  against 
those  of  the  smaller.  This  pressure  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components :  one.  /'  R.  along  the  common 
tangent,  which  tends  to  turn  the  gear,  and  the  other 


P  T,  which  produces  a  pressure  between  the  shaft  i 
bearing.  The  component  P  T,  which  Is  perpendicu- 
lar to  0  P.  may  be  further  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents, /"J/ and  /'.V  (shown  on  gears)  of  which 
P  M  parallel  to  the  shaft  B  produces  the  end  thrust 
on  It.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  other  component  P  X 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  end  thrust  on  the  other 
shaft  A.   The  thrusts  are  found  as  follows - 

PT=  Pit  tan  15°. 
I'M  ■  TP  sin  TPX~  PTsin  POB  = 

PR  tan  15°  sin  P0I1. 
PX  =  PTsin  TPM  -  /'Tain  POA  - 
P R  tan  15° sin  POA. 
Tan  POB=\;  whence,  sin  POB  =|  \  5  =»  ,44?2. 

Tan  POA  =  2;  sin  POA  =.  |  i/5  -  .8944. 
Tan  15°  =  .26795. 
Substituting  these  values, 

PM  =  .1198  PR; 
PX-  .2396  P R. 

letting  d  represent  the  radius  of  the  large  gear  In 
feti,  and  X  the  revolutions  per  minute,  the  work 
done  per  minute  by  the  force  PR  is  w  d  X  x  PR  foot- 
pounds ;  hence, 

wd  XX  PR  -  33,000  x  horsepower- 

or. 


PR 


PM 


33,<«0  v  horsepower 
ad  A* 

33,000  X  250  26,260 
3.1416  X  100  X  d         d  * 
Substituting  these  values  of  PR, 

.146  .  6.2W 
d  •  1  *  d  • 
Dividing  by  (he  radius  of  your  large  gear  in  feet, 
you  will  get  the  end  thrusts  on  the  shafts  A  atnl  B. 
lM  We  know  of  no  textbook  that  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  The  solution  given  above  for  this 
particular  example  may  be  applied  with  slight  modi- 
fication to  any  other  problem  of  a  similar  nature. 
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(41 1 )  Ii  it  possible  to  get  a  steam  siphon  to  siphon 
air  out  of  a  retort  so  as  to  produce  15  inches  of 
vacuum  ?  The  retort  Is  25'  x  7' fi"  x  "'  ♦>"  :  my  steam 
pressure  Is  t»  pounds  gauge.  I  am  told  there  is  such 
a  siphon  in  New  York  Quarantine. 

EWOINEEK.  B.  C. 
AMK— Yea.  An  ordinary  steam  Injector  will  raise 
water  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  more  than  15  inches 
of  vacuum  is  required  to  do  that.  The  size  of  the 
retort  makes  no  difference  In  the  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion obtainable.  It  requires,  however,  a  longer  time 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  a  large  chamber  than  from  a 
small  one. 

* 
»  * 

(112)  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  complete 
set  of  drawings  of  a  modern  locomotive,  in  w  hich 
every  piece  Is  detailed,  and  its  purpose  explained  ? 

H.  V.  aCliudauu.  N.  Y. 

AM.— Although,  douhtlew,  a  request  for  a  drawing 
of  any  particular  detail  would  be  favorably  enter- 
tained by  the  majority  of  railroad  and  locomotive 
firms,  yet  we  very  much  doubt  if  any  lirm  would  lie 
willing  to  give  you  the  set  you  desire.  You  will  find 
practically  what  you  want,  however.  In  Meyer's 
"Modern  Locomotive  Construction."  < Price  $10.00>, 
and  in  Forney's  -Catechism  of  the  l>ocomotlve." 
(Price $t.no).  both  of  w  hich  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranton.  Pa. 

* 
*  • 

(■113)  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  an  Incubator,  in  which 
B  is  the  boiler,  ./the  trip  which  cutsoffthe  lightfrom 
lamp/..  I'the  valve,  and  R  the  regulator  bar  ;  E,  £are 
the  «Hnr  trays,  .V,  .V  are  the  moisture  pans,  and  K  P  is 
the  return  pipe.   I  w  ish  to  change  the  form  of  regu- 


»o»l  »tuo» 

lator  from  the  float  F  actuated  by  the  expanding 
water  to  the  thermostat  similar  to  the  one  explained 
In  Homk  Sti  nv  Magazine  for  May,  I*'*,  Answers  to 
Inquiries  No.  174,  If  that  will  do.  Please  explain 
where  and  how  to  attach  a  thermostat,  and  what 
kind  of  liquid  to  use  in  It. 

J.  H.  F.,  Sykesville.  Md. 
Ass.— We  can  easily  explain  to  you  how  the  ther- 
mostat you  refer  to  should  be  made,  but  we  would 
rather  advise  yon  not  to  make  one  yourself,  bemuse 
this  form  of  a  thermostat  is  protected  by  letters  pat- 
ent. In  any  case,  however,  it  is  cheaper  for  you  to 
purchase  one  from  the  manufacturers,  and  receive 
full  instructions  from  them  regarding  its  connections 
and  adjustments.  Write  to  The  Powers  Regulator 
Co..  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  We  believe  they 
can  supply  your  wants. 

* 
*  * 

(414)  I  wish  to  obtain  a  secondary  spark  t-inch 
long  :  can  I  connect  the  primary  coil  to  a  small 
alternating  dynamo  without  the  makc-and-break 
arrangement  on  a  medical  battery,  and  get  the 
spark  '  If  not,  can  I  connect  a  small  constant  cur- 
rent dvnaino  in  the  same  manner'' 

R.  W.  E..  Alvarado.  Cal. 

AN*.— If  the  voltage  of  the  alternating  current 
dynamo  Is  not  great  enough  to  break  down  the 


Insulation  of  the  primary  in  the  coll.  nor  the  current 
so  great  as  to  cause  undue  heating,  you  can  use  the 
alternating  dynamo  without  the  circuit-breaking 
arrangement  on  the  coil.  The  same  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  voltage  and  current  of  the  direct-current 
dynamo,  but  of  course  with  the  direct  current  the 
circuit  breaker  would  have  to  be  used.  The  length 
of  spark  depends  on  the  voltage  obtainable  In  the 
secondary.  You  will  require  quite  a  high  voltage  to 
obtain  a  spark  |-lnch  long.  The  insulation  of  the 
secondary'  of  an  onlinnry  medical  coil  will  not  with- 
stand pressure  enough  for  a  i-lnch  spark. 

• 
♦  « 

(415)  <n)  If  the  crank  pin  of  a  locomotive  could  he 
made  to  rub  up  against  a  board  fence,  w  hat  kind  of 
line  would  it  make  on  the  fence?  (b\  Is  the  follow- 
ing formula  correct  for  finding  the  horsepow  er  of  an 
engine : 

£  x  r*  x  7s.vi  x  l 


Horse  power 


iKi.nuo 

where     P  —  steam  pressure ; 

/>  =  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ; 
L  ~  distance  the  piston  travels  in  feet  per 
minute. 

(r)  What  Is  the  b»itt  book  on  physics,  the  price,  and 
where  can  it  1k-  bought?  (rf»  Would  you  recommend 
Joshua  Rose's  works  as  good,  practical  mechanical 
books?  <f)  Are  there  any  U-tter  books  on  mechanics 
than  the  bound  volumesof  the  Complete  Mechanical 
Course  of  The  International  Corresjondencc Schools* 
if  )  Is  Kleine's  Klementsof  Machine  Iiesign  a  good 
work?  What  Is  the  size  and  price  of  the  book,  and 
where  can  I  buy  It?  J.  P.  S..  Frackvllle,  Pa. 


0f( 

(6)  If  P  is  the 
on  the  piston,  as 
the  correct  formula 


Ass.— (a)  It  would  draw  a 
matically  known  as  curtate 
mran  rfrctirr  prrwurr  of  the 
shown  by  an  indicator 
for  horsepower  Is 

pxi*y  -m  X  L 

;u,ooo  * 

where  L  is  the  distance  the  piston  travels  in  feet  per 
minute,  and  /)  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches, 
(cl  The  Klements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Klroy  M. 
Avery,  price  f  1. 15,  Is  an  excellent  elementary  treatise 
on  physics,  'ianot's  Physics,  price  to.un,  is  a  much 
more  extensive  and  general  work.  These  books  are 
sold  by  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
will  1>e  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  (<f) 
Joshua  Rose's  works  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion of  practical  value  to  any  machinist  or  engineer, 
(f)  The  hound  volumesof  the  Complete  Mechanical 
Course  of  The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  of  the 
schools  the  information  required  for  their  work  as 
engineers,  machinists,  or  draftsmen  In  the  plainest 
and  most  concise  manner  possible,  and  in  carrying 
out  this  plan  the  Schools  have  probably  succeeded  in 
furnishing  much  more  of  value  to  such  men  than 
could  be  derived  from  any  other  set  of  booln  that 
can  be  obtained  for  a  similar  price,  if)  Kleine's  Kle- 
ments of  Machine  Design  was  written  especially  for 
the  course  In  Machine  Design  at  The  I^htgh 
University.  It  Is  an  excellent  elementary  work  on 
the  subject,  and  besides  the  usual  matter  given  in 
such  treatises,  contains  much  special  information  on 
the  design  of  gear  teeth,  together  with  several  valu- 
able tables  and  diagrams  found  in  no  other  work.  It 
is  published  by  The  Commenius  lYcss.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  price  8/i.ou. 

•% 

(416)  Kindly  give  me  a  rule  for  accurately  deter- 
mining the  length  of  time  required  to  heat  different 
thicknesses  of  wood— round  and  flat — from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  to  212°  K.,  the  wood  being 
supported  in  a  steauiintr  box  and  surrounded  bv  live 
steam  from  a  boiler.    In  practice  we  allow  < 
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per  inch  of  thickness  of  wood,  but  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  an  accurate  rule  to  go  by. 

I.,  c.  K..  New  Orleans,  la. 
Ami.— We  think  it  doubtful  if  such  a  rule  ha«  ever 
been  formulated.  The  time  required  would  vary 
considerably  with  kinds  of  wood,  the  construction 
of  the  box,  the  dryness  of  the  wood,  etc.,  and  these 
varying  conditions  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  formulate  a  rule  that  would  have  any  practical 
value. 

(417)  Let  A  BC  be  any  triangle.  Draw  A  E  and 
CE.  making  30°  with  A  C.  Similarly.  A  D  and  BD 
with  A  B.  and  C  P  mnA  B  P  with  Be.  Connect  the 
Intersections  P.  E.  and  P.  and  the  triangle  thus 
formed  is  equilateral.   Please  prove  this. 

T.  (1.  I!..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A  xs. —Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  on  each 
side  of  the  given  triangle  A  B  C  and  circumscribe 


circles  about  each.  The  circumference  of  these 
circles  meet  at  a  common  point,  which  can  be  found 
as  follows:  Suppose  the  ciren inferences  A  OV  and 
A  H B  meet  at  P.  Draw  the  lines  A  P,  CP,  and  B  P. 
Then,  since  the  sum  of  the  supplements  of  three 
angles  whose  sum  is  180°  is  3fi0°,  angle  BPC  is  the 
supplement  of  /.  because  angle  A  PC  is  the  supple- 
ment of  (!.  their  stun  being  measured  by  one-half  the 
circumference  A  O  C;  and  angle  .1  /'//is  the  supple- 
ment of  //.  their  sum  being  measured  by  one-half  the 
circumference  A  If  B.  Hence,  the  circumference 
BfC  passe!!  through  P,  liocaufsc  the  supplement 
of  /  can  only  be  Inscribed  in  the  segment  BPC. 
From  the  centers  of  the  circles,  draw  the  lines 
DA.  P  B,  EA.  EC.  PC,  and  P B.  thus  forming  on 
each  side  of  the  given  triangle  an  isosceles  triangle 
whose  equal  aiiRles  are  eac  h  equal  to  :to°.  Join  the 
vertexesof  these  isosceles  triangles  by  drawing  the 
lines  PE.EF,  and  Fit.  I>raw  P.  P* ;  then,  since 
PE  is  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  common 
chord  A  P.  arc  A  K  =  K  P,  and  angle  A  E  K  •-=  K  E  P  ; 
and,  since  EF  Is  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the 
common  chord  P  C.  arc  /'  /,  /.  C  and  angle  PE  I.  = 
I.  EC  Therefore,  angles  A'  E  P  +  /' E  I.  =  A  E  A"  - 
LEC.or  IPEF  A  EC  121F.  Hence.  J)  E  P  ■  60°. 
In  like  manner,  by  drawing  lines  FP  and  UP,  It 
can  »>e  proved  that  angles  /;  O  F  and  E  F  l>  are  each 
equal  to  00°.  which  proven  that  the  triangle  .1  B  Cia 
equilateral. 

»  # 

f-118)  (a)  What  Is  the  process  by  which  mirrors  are 
silvered  by  depositing  the  silver  In  solution  and  pro- 
tecting the  film  with  paint  ?  This  process  is  different 
from  the  old  amalgam  silvering,  but  it  very  useful. 
<6)  What  is  a  good  way  to  test  the  purity  of  linseed 

•Urn,  B Pw 


oil?  (r)  How  can  I  calculate  the  highest  safe  run- 
ning speed  of  a  sound  cast-iron  pulley?  (</)  How  can 
h  sample  of  lubricating  oil  be  tested"? 

W.  S.  H.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 
Ans. — (a)  There  is  quite  a  number  of  receipts :  the 
following  can  be  recommended,  but  It  Is  rather  ex- 
pensive :  Prepare  a  mixture  of  3  grains  of  ammonia, 
fit)  grains  silver  nitrate.  90  minims  of  spirits  of  wine, 
'JO  minims  of  water ;  when  the  silver  nitrate  is  dis- 
solved, filter  the  liquid  and  add  l'>  grains  of  sugar 
dissolved  in  1)  ounces  of  water  and  1}  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine.  Put  the  glass  into  this  mixture,  hav- 
ing one  side  covered  with  varnish,  gum,  or  some 
other  substance,  to  prevent  the  silver  being  attached 
to  it.  l-ct  it  remain  for  a  few  days,  and  you  have  a 
beautiful  looking-glass,  (6)  Pure  linseed  oil  should 
have  a  light  yellowish-brown  color.  Its  specific 
gravity,  which  Is  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
hydrometer,  should  be  close  toO.«U15  (a  range  from 
O.iriitoO .MS  is  mostly  allowed).  On  mixing  carefully, 
in  a  lieaker,  equal  volumes  of  the  oil  In  question  aud 
red  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  middle  zone  forms  on  the 
point  of  contact.  This  should  be  green,  red  almve. 
and  after  some  llmetheotl  should  color  throughout 
red.  if  it  is  pure  linseed  oil.  (/•)  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  maximum  allowable  speed  for  the 
rim  of  a  sound  cast-iron  pulley  or  flywheel  is  6,000 
feet  per  minute,  corresponding  to  a  stress  of  nearly 
1,000  pounds  per  square  Inch  In  the  metal  of  the  rim. 
On  this  assumption  the  greatest  allowable  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  .V  is  given  by  the  formula  r 

,v  =  .(wasztfi  p. 
where  P  is  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet, 
(d)  Such  large  users  of  oil  as  the  lending  railroads 
and  large  Iron  and  steel  companies  have  determined, 
by  experiment,  the  qualities  of  the  oils  best  suited 
for  different  purposes,  and  buy  their  oils  according  to 
specifications  which  prescribe  somewhat  elaliorate 
physical  tests,  such  as  viscosity,  effect  of  cold,  specific 
gravity,  "flash"  test,  effect  of  exposure  to  atmos- 
phere, etc.  These  tests  require  a  somewhat  elaborate 
and  expensiveoutflt,  and  where  they  cannot  tie  made, 
the  only  safe  rule  is  to  buy  only  from  thoroughly 
reliable  dealers,  and  study  the  wearing  qualities  and 
lubricating  effects  of  their  different  brands  when  in 
actual  use. 

# 

*  # 

( 410)  (it)  After  a  boiler  has  been  elcancd.  and  the 
scale  removed  with  potash  or  acid,  is  it  a  good  plan, 
if  the  boiler  is  not  to  be  used  again  for  a  long  time, 
to  fill  the  liotler  with  a  solution  of  washing  soda  to 
prevent  corrosion  '.'  ( h  l  If  the  boiler  were  cleaned  bv 
using,  say,  theiieorgc  W.  Lord  compound,  would  ft 
lt>m  be  well  to  fill  it  with  water  and  soda" 

A.  II..  Minden.  Iowa. 

Ans. —  (n)  A  very  weak  solution  or  washing  soda  If 
an  excellent  preventative  of  corrosion  in  an  unused 
lioller.  It  would  lx>  specially  valuable  in  the  case  of 
a  boiler  which  has  »«.en  cleaned  with  acid.  In  such 
a  case,  the  boiler  should  be  thoroughly  washed  to 
relative  the  acid  as  completely  as  |s>ssible.  and  then 
filled  with  the  xoda  solution.  </))  We  arc  not  familiar 
with  the  lx>rd  Ijotlcr  compound,  lait  in  case  it  hax 
been  used,  a  thorough  washingof  the  holler,  followed 
by  the  soda  solution,  will  give  good  results. 

* 

•  » 

(420)  i  a)  What  is  the  best  book  on  compression  Ice 
machine*  mid  refrigerating  machinery?  What  i<t  the 
price,  and  where  can  I  get  it?  (M  Where  can  1  get 
lar^e  pieces  of  cork  ?  W.  R,  Krenhum,  Texas. 

Ans  — ui)  We  know  of  no  taiok  that  we  can  recom- 
mend. Perhaps.  "A  t'ompend  of  Mechanical  Re- 
frigeration," by  .1.  K.  Siebel.  might  be  of  value  to 
you.  <"an  be  ordered  from  us  or  from  The  Technical 
Supply  Co..  Scranton,  Pa.:  price  .\o.  We  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  i-ourse  in  ice-making  and 
refrigerating  machinery  offered  by  The  International 
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Correspondence  Schools,  Scran  ton.  Pa.  You  will  find 
valuable  information  In  "Ice  and  Refrl juration," 
published  monthly  by  II.  S.  Rich  &  Co..  Chicago.  111.: 
«2.0U  per  year,  (ft)  Write  toThe  Nonpareil  Cork  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

♦** 

(421)  ('i  i  How  would  you  compute  the  volume  of 
a  portion  of  a  right  cone  cut-off  by  a  plane  parallel  to, 
but  not  passing  through,  the  axis  of  the  cone"'  (M 
Is  the  same  method  used  for  cones  other  than  right 
cone**  T.  P.  P.,  Boston.  Mans. 

Ann.— (a)  The  volume  of  the  portion  referred  to 
(which  may  be  called  a  conical  vwlgr)  can  be  com- 
puted in  the  following  manner:  Add  »  of  the  square 
of  the  lesser  abscissa  to  the  product  ot  the  I 


as  a  prism. 


Volume 
(bi  Thes 


r»  A 


(A  +  m    v  r_t-  y  v 


Fto.  L  Fio.  2. 

diameter  and  the  lesser  abscissa,  and  multiply  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  by  21.  To  the  product  last  ascer- 
tained, add  four  times  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  the  transverse  diameter  and  the  lesser  abscissa, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  75.  Then  divide  four  times  the 
product  of  the  conjugate  diameter  and  the  leaser 
abscissa  by  the  transverse  diameter,  and  multiply  this 
last  quotient  by  the  former.  Multiply  the  product 
by  (r  -  x)  and  divide  the  whole  by  0.374.  Should 
the  questioner  be  unfamiliar  with  hyperbolic  func- 
tions, there  Li  a  lea*  complicated  way  In  which  to 
compute  the  approximate  value  of  the  conical  wedge, 
as  follows .  The  portions  which,  added  to  the  conical 
wedge,  would  constitute  a  half  cone  can  lie  considered 
We  have  then  (See  Fig.  2), 
h 

2 

operation  can  be  applied  to  any  cone 

with  appropriate  corrections  for  elevations. 

• 
«  * 

(4'J2\  Please  give  the  addresses  of  llrms  that  can 
furnish  me  with  machinery  for  manufacturing  wax 
matches,  straw-board,  and  cotton  thread. 

J.  G..  Key  West.  Kla. 

Ans.— Write  to  ('has.  A.  Strellnger  »fc  Company, 
Detroit.  Michigan.  If  they  are  not  themselves  dealers 
in  match-making  machinery,  they  will  give  you  the 
information  you  require. 

•% 

(423 1  ( a)  Could  a  turbine  wheel  be  used  successfully 
for  raising  water  from  a  tiled  and  cemented  well  to 
a  tank  :Mi  fc.  t  altove  the  level  of  the  water  In  the 
well?  The  capacitv  of  the  tank  is  900  gallons;  it  is 
not  directly  over  the  well,  but  12  feet  to  one  side. 

(6)  if  the  use  of  the  turbine  is  po—lblc.  what  other 

machinery,  pipes,  and  fittings  would  be  required? 
At  present  I  use  n  hand  force  pump,  and  I  am 
opfiosed  to  the  use  of  a  windmill.  The  water  is  for 
my  house  supply.  J.  J.,  I»erry,  Pa. 

Ans.— (u)  A  turbine  can  be  used  for  pumping  water 
from  any  kind  of  a  well,  provided  there  is  a  suitable 
supply  of  water  for  driving  the  turbine.  (b>  Id 
addition  to  the  turbine  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
suitable  pump,  with  belts  or  other  gearing  to  connect 
It  to  the  turbine.    It  is  probable  you  could  connect 


your  hand  pump  to  a  turbine  without  any  change  in 
the  piping  or  fittings, 

#*# 

(424)  Can  I  place  a  dry  battery  in  a  J-inch  tube 
3  Inches  long,  that  will  heat  a  tube  of  platinum 
paper,  Jt  Inch  in  diameter,  red  hot  In  a  few  r 
If  i»ow(ible,  kindly  give  dimensions. 

J.  K  Baltimore. 

Ans.— In  the  first  place,  you  will  have  trouble  in 
constructing  a  dry  battery  in  such  a  small  tube  unless 
a  chloride  of  silver  cell  Is  wanted.  The  amount  of 
current  required  to  heat  a  piece  of  platinum  paper 
of  the  sixc  given  above  can  not  well  be  determined 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  film  not 
being  known.  Were  the  platinum  rolled  as  thin  as 
possible,  it  would  carry  more  current  than  such  a  cell 
could  give,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  rise  in 
temperature. 

*  * 

(42ft)  (a)  Why  is  the  crank  hanger  bearing  of  a 
safety  bicycle  dropj>ed  below  the  line  of  the  wheol 
axles  from  1  to  3  Inches?  (h)  Is  there  any  gain  of 
power  in  the  use  of  the  Ramsey,  or  swinging.j>edals? 

E.  M.  H.,  Palestine,  Texas. 

Am.— (a)  See  Home  Btvdy  Magazine.  September. 
WJK,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  344.  (b)  We  do  not 
know  of  any  special  advantage  in  swinging  pedals, 
but  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  patented  article  is  out  of  place  In 
these  columns. 

« 

*  * 

(426)  (o)  Is  the  centrifugal  force  in  a  rapidly 
revolving  locomotive  driving  wheel  counteracted  by 
its  weight  pressing  against  the  rail  ?  (b)  Will  a  crow- 
foot or  a  carbon-and-zlnc  battery  drive  a  small 
A-horsepower  electric  motor?  (c)  Please  give  me 
the  name  and  price  of  a  book  on  the  building  of 
small  boats,  canoes,  skiffs,  etc.,  and  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  it.  M.  A.  C,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Ans. — (a)  To  answer  this  question  we  must  con- 
sider two  possible  cases  :  first,  that  of  a  wheel  that  is 
In  perfect  balance,  and,  second,  that  of  a  wheel  that 
Is  not.  Take  the  case  of  an  eight-wheeled  engine. 
Without  entering  Into  particulars,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  some  designs  the  rear  drivers  are  in  balance, 
and  In  others  they  are  not.  The  main  drivers  are 
always  out  of  balance,  more  or  less,  this  being  au 
unavoidable  contingency.  If  the  wheel  is  in  balance, 
the  same  as  a  car  wheel  is  supposed  to  be,  the  centri- 
fugal force  does  not  affect  the  rail,  and  so  does  not 


Every  twtion  of  the  lower 


call  for  consideration, 
half  of  the  wheel  A  H  C 
has  a  tendency  down- 
wards, being  the  sum 
of  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  the  centri- 
fugal forces  generated 
in  the  various  portions 
of  the  wheel,  due  to 
the  latters  rotary  mo- 
tion (see  arrows  In 
sketch  1.  So,  also,  the 
upper  half  .4  l>  V  has 
an  upward  tendency 
exactly  equal  to  the 

downward  one  Just  considered.  These  two  Impulses 
neutralize  each  other,  and  there  remains  the  original 
dead-weight  of  the  wheel  and  its  load  pressing  down 
on  the  rail.  Ii  the  wheel  Is  out  of  balance,  by  au 
amount  W,  the  centrifugal  pull  of  this  weight  when 
on  the  top  center  is  not  counteracted  by  i 
pull  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel,  and.  I 
the  pressure  on  the  rail,  is,  to  this  extent,  diminished. 
When  on  the  lower  center,  this  force,  due  to 
acts  with  and  increases  the  pressure  on  the  rail,  due 
to  the  dead  load,  (b)  Yes,  but  not  economically,  (c) 
The  beat  directions  have  appeared  from  time  to  lime 
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in  'Scientific  American  Supplement,"  Munn  A  Co., 
publishers.  361  Broadway.  New  York.    Send  10  < 
to  them  for  each  copy  you  desire. 


Flo.  2. 


(427)   Please  tell  me  how  to 
rically.  an  angle  of  10°.  L.  L.  O..  Avon.~X.  Y. 

ANs.-There  is  no  strictly  geometrical  solution  of 

the  problem.  The 
following  construc- 
tion is  probably  the 
best:  Describe  a  cir- 
cle: draw  a  radius 
ab,  and,  with  the 
center  />  and  radius 
a  6,  describe  an  arc 
cutting  the  circum- 
ference in  e.  Then 
the  angle  b  a  e  Is  60°. 
Hlsect  the  arc  c  6  geo- 
metrically, in  d,  and 
the  angle  bad  is  30° ; 
then,  with  the  divi- 
ders trisect  the  arc  6 
d,  and  the  angle  bae 
is  10°.  There  Is  no 
geometrical  way  of 
trisecting  an  angle. 
Another  way  to  lay 
off  an  angle  of  10°— 
or  any  other  angle 
—la  by  using  trigo- 
nometry. The  tangent  of  10°  is  .17633.  Make  n  b. 
Fig.  2,  10  inches  long.  Erect  a  perpendicular  6c  and 
make  6  d  1 .7633  inches  ;  Join  d  a.  Then  the  angle  b  a  d 
is  10°. 

.% 

(42*)  (a)  Please  name  some  good  books  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  steamboats  ;  also  on  navi- 
gation ;  give  the  price  and  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
them,  i  b)  Is  there  any  school  at  which  the  above 
subjects  are  taught  T 

I..  R.  B.  R..  East  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Ass. — (a)  There  arc  several  books  on  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats,  among  which  "  Naval  Architec- 
ture," by  Peake.  can  l»e  recommended.  The  price  is 
fl.40.  On  navigation,  "  Bowditeh  Practical  Naviga- 
tor" and  Henderson's  "  Elements  of  Navigation" 
can  be  recommended.  The  price  of  the  latter  is 
$1.00.  The  aliove  books  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.  (6)  Naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering  are  taught  at 
Cornell  Inlversity.  Ithaca.  X.  Y..  and  also  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


( 129 1  (a)  Explain  a  method  of  case  hardening 
without  the  use  of  bone,  (b)  Mow  can  steel  he  sof- 
tened after  being  caw  hardened?  (r)  How  should 
drills,  chisels,  etc..  Ik;  tempered? 

A.  B.  L.,  Wells,  Minn. 

AN*.— (a)  Use  prussiateof  potash,  3  parts,  and  sal 
ammoniac.  1  part.  Put  the  articles  to  be  hardened 
Into  an  Iron  box  and  sprinkle  the  mixture  thoroughly 
over  and  around  them  ;  pack  well  with  charcoal,  and 
seal  the  box  at  the  joints  with  fireclay.  Put  in  the 
furnace  and  Keep  up  a  good  steady  lire  (not  too  hoD 
for  20  hours,  guench  in  water,  as  usual.  (6)  Steel, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  case 
hardened.  It  will  harden  right  through,  when 
heated  and  quenched.  I>ow  grade  steel,  such  as 
Itcssemer.  may  lie  case  hardened,  although  we  should 
simply  usea  good  wrought  Iron  for  any  case-hardened 
parts  we  might  require.  However,  case-hardened 
steel  may  be  softened  by  making  it  a  cherry  red  and 
cooling  in  limestone  or  smith's  ashes,  w)  Heat  to  a 
cherry  red  and  cool  out,  quenching  just  the  end.  say 
the  last  |  inch  or  so.   Then  rub  the  end  bright  with  a 


piece  of  grindstone  or  a  piece  of  emery  paper  on  a 
stick.  Then  lay  the  article  on  a  red  hot  liar  and 
watch  the  colors  appearing  on  the  clean  part.  If  a 
drill,  quench  right  out  when  a  pale  straw  color  is 
obtained.  If  a  chisel,  wait  for  a  darker  shade  to 
appear,  something  more  of  a  dark  straw.  A  little 
practice  w  ill  enable  you  to  catch  the  right  colors. 

# 

*  * 

(430)  Kindly  explain  why  an  urea  of  *  inches 
square,  when  cut  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  enclosed 
sketch  ami  rearranged  to  form  a  parallelogram,  has 
an  area  of  65  square  inches?  Where  does  the  extra 
square  Inch  come  from?        C.  H.  \\\.  Causo,  N.  8. 

Ans.— See  Horns  Stvuy  Makazink.  October.  18W7, 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  363,  for  a  similar  question 
and  answer,  showing  that  the  area  of  the  pare  is  the 
same  whatever  their  arrangement. 

.% 

(431)  (a)  What  is  the  best  way  to  temper  cold 
chisels,  and  the  mainsprings  of  a  gun?  ib)  How 
can  copper  !*>  made  very  hard? 

P.  C.  O..  Beloxl,  Miss. 
Ans.— (a)  Heat  the  chisel  to  a  cherry  red,  quench 
the  end  (about  the  last  J  Inch)  in  water,  and  then 
rub  it  bright  by  means  of  a  piece  of  grindstone  or 
some  emerycloth  on  a  stick.  Then  lay  the  end  of  the 
chisel  on  a  red  hot  Iron  bar  and  watch  the  play  of 
color  on  the  chisel.  As  the  heat  flows  from  the  bar 
to  the  chisel,  the  surface  of  the  latter  turns  a  pale 
straw  color,  and  so  on.  gradually  through  darker 
shades  of  yellow,  orange,  brown,  etc.,  to  purple. 
When  the  chisel  assumes  a  dark  straw  color,  quench 
it  right  out.   (6)  By  rolling  or  hammering. 

* 

*  * 

(432)  Is  there  any  book  published  that  contains 
information  on  boiler  repairing?  I  want  information 
on  patching,  riveting,  and  brazing :  also,  on  plug- 
ging the  tube  holes  in  tube  sheets  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  two  or  three  tubes,  by  weldinga  short 
piece  of  the  tube  on  one  end  and  expanding  in  the 
tube  sheet.  I  have  several  works  on  toiler  construc- 
tion but  they  do  not  contain  the  information  I  want. 

J.  I.  S.,  Denver.  Col. 

An.*.— We  can  recommend  "Boiler  Making"  by 

Ford,  price  11.00,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers  " 

by  Robert  Wilson,  price  $2.50.    Either  can  be  had 

from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scrauton.  Pa. 

* 
«  * 

(4:13)  (<0  Please  give  formulas  for  finding  the 
hauling  capacity,  tractive  power,  and  adhesive 
power  on  a  level  road,  and  hauling  capacity  on  a 
grade  of  MO  feet  per  mile  for  the  following  loco- 
motive: Diameter  of  cylinder.  16  inches;  stroke.  24 
inches;  steam  pressure,  140  pound  gauge  j  four  dri- 
ving wheels,  62  inches  in  diameter  ;  weight  on  the 
four  driver*.  48.000  pounds :  weight  on  truck,  26.000 
founds  :  total  weight  of  engine.  74,000  pounds,  lb) 
Also,  give  pull  at  draw  bar  to  move  a  lox  car  of  30 
tons  capacity  whose  weight  when  loaded  Is  90.000 
pounds,  (c)  Give  pull  necessary  to  haul  at  a  sjioed 
of  X>  miles  per  hour.  R.  F.  P..  Houston.  Tex. 

Ans. — {a)  Thetanil^cajNKftirftBd  the  tractive  forte 

are,  as  you  know,  closely  related.  The  term  "Capac- 
ity of  a  locomotive"  is  generally  used  to  denote  the 
limit  load  that  it  can  handle  properly  over  a  given 
road.  Granted  sufficient  tractive  force,  the  mainly 
of  the  engine  depends  on  the  steaming  capacity  of 
the  boiler.  An  engine  may  be  abundantly  powerful 
as  regards  its  cylinder  power  and  the  adhesion,  and 
yet  get  stalled  on  a  grade  through  inadequate  steam 
supply.  We  will  now  consider  the  case  you  present. 
Adhtnivr  ]*iuri\  or  ndhtxion  :  The  coefficient  of  adhe- 
sion varies  with  the  state  of  the  rails— whether  wet, 
dry,  sanded,  etc  We  will  take  it  as  being  i*>  per  cent.; 
that  is  to  say.  one-fourth  of  the  total  load  on  the  drivers 
will  !«•  regarded  as  available  for  traction.  Our 
adhesive  weight,  then,  is  .25  v  4S.UO0  -  12,000  pounds. 
Tnictitr/orrt  .    The  average  tractive  force  during  one 
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revolution  of  a  locomotive  having  two 
cylinders.  Is  expressed  by 

D 

where  <l  =  diameter  of  cylinder  In  inches; 
•S  ^  length  of  stroke  in  inches : 
D  =  diameter  of  drivers  in  inches ; 
J' =  mean  effective  pressure  in  ll>.  per  sq.  in. 
Mtnn  rffectitr  prrtnurx;   Consider  the  speed  in  the 

present  east?  over  a  level  road  to  l>e  50  miles  per  hour  ; 

with  a  30-per-cent.  cut-off  and  270  revolutions  per 

minute,  the  M.  K.  P.  will  be  about  47.5  pounds.  Then 

_     2.VS  x  47.5  x  24     ,  _ 

T  «•   ^   4,700  pounds,  guy. 

Deduct  s  per  cent,  for  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
engine,  and  we  have  remaining  4,324  pounds.  On  a 
level  mud  the  resistance  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  train 
at  50  miles  per  hour,  may  be  taken  as  14)  pounds. 


Then  the  total  load  hauled 


4.324 
14.5 


-  2«*  tons.  The 


total  weight  nf  the  engine  Is  given  as 74,000  pounds ;  if 
we  allow  46.000  for  the  tender  in  average  working  con- 
dition, the  total  weight  of  engine  and  tender  is  120,- 
000  pounds,  or  60  tons.  Thus,  HQ  —  fio  =  238  tons  is  the 
weight  of  train  that  can  be  satisfactorily  handled  by 
the  given  engine  on  a  level  track,  at  50  miles  per 
hour,  assuming  sufficient  boiler  capacity.  On  an 
upgrade  of  100  feet  to  the  mile,  the  loud  will. of 
course,  he  much  less.  Assume  the  speed  to  be  So  miles 
per  hour  on  this  grade.  Then  the  M.  K.  P.  at  160 
revolutions,  and  a  dO-per-eent.  cut-off,  will  be  about 
C7.;>  pounds.  Then, 

T=  £    x  4,700  =  6,6X1  pounds,  say. 

92  per  cent,  of  this  =  6.146  pound* 
Resistance  of  train  at  30  miles  per  hour  may  lie 
taken  as  9*  pounds  per  ton  .  resistance  due  to  grade  as 
38  pounds.   Then  total  resistance  per  ton  =  3*  +  yj  -= 
47J  pounds;  tractive  force-  6,146,  whence  tons  hauled 

-  4'7 ;(-  -  l»l>-  My.   Engine  and  tender  weigh  60  tons ; 

therefore,  truin  may  weigh  70  tons,  (6)  The  force 
required  to  rlnrt  a  car  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
required  to  keep  it  in  motion  after  speed  is  attained. 
To  start  a  box  car  weighing,  with  load,  tHj.OOO  pounds,  a 
pulloffrom.sooto'.ioopoundswi]l  be  required.  ABsoon 
as  a  speed  of.  say,  5  to  10  miles  per  hour  is  reached, 
the  pull  will  drop  to  about  200  pounds.  After  that  the 
pull  will  again  increase,  due  to  wind  resistance.  <c) 
About  500  pounds. 

» 
*  * 

(434i  How  can  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  be  heated  to 
a  certain  temperature  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
for  any  desired  length  of  time?  fan  it  be  done  best 
by  electricity  or  a  coke  fire" 

C.  F.  II.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Ans. — We  have  never  had  any  experience  in  such 
a  matter.  Electricity  would  be  most  suitable  if  you 
could  get  a  constant  strength  of  current.  If  you  use 
a  coke  tire,  we  advise  you  to  keep  the  article  I  if  not 
too  larg.->  inside  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  in  the  tire.  The 
pipe  being  kept  red  hot.  the  piece  inside  it  will  be 
red  hot  also,  and  will  remain  clean.  It  will  also  In- 
visible, and  you  will  Is-  able  to  tell  from  its  color 
whether  or  not  Its  temperature  is  kept  constant. 

•% 

(435)    (a)  How  can  1  make  a  buttery  for  a  table 
mp?  (6)  u —  "  


,  Mow  many  cells  w-ould  be  required  for  a 
90-VOlt  lamp?    (<-)  What  voltage  is  generally  used  " 

C.  E.  H.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Ass.— («)  The  best  type  of  cell  for  your  purpose 
will  be  a  bichromate.    Kaeh  cell  is  provided  with 
two  carbon  plate*,  between  which,  but  not  touching 
is  suspended  a  plate  of  zinc.   This  may  be  secured  to 


a  sliding  rod  held  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  the  zinc  being  drawn  up  out  of  the  electro- 
lyte when  not  in  use.  A  common  form  of  bichro- 
mate battery  consists  of  several  jars  in  a  row.  having 
their  elements  all  supported  from  a  wooden  cross- 
bar. With  this  arrangement,  all  the  carbons  and 
zincs  together  may  l>c  lifted  from  the  solution  when 
desired.  The  electrolyte  is  composed  of  3  parts  of 
potassium  bichromate,  dissolved  in  18  parts  of  water, 
to  which  is  added  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  (6)  For 
a  90-volt  lamp  you  will  require  from  45  to  50  cells. 
(<■)  It  would  be  better  to  use  a  lamp  of  lower  voltage, 
say  about  25  volts.  Buy  one  of  standard  make,  so 
that  you  may  renew  it  when  necessary-. 

* 

(436)  Will  you  please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  your  Answers  to  Inquiries?  to)  Please 
describe  the  construction  of  an  electric  fountain 
using  a  diagram,  (ft)  I  would  like  to  obtain  the 
names  of  all  electric-lighting  and  power  stations  using 
Water-power  and  situated  in  America,  and  also  some 
information  about  the  construction  of  these  plants. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  reference  for  obtaining 
this  information.  F.  O.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ass.— (a)  The  principles  of  construction  are  shown 
in  the  figure.  A  transparent  window  <j  is  placed 
Immediately  opposite  the  opening  in  the  fountain 
nozzle  n.  and  the  rays  from  an  arc  or  a  powerful 
incandescent  lamp  are  projected  through  the  window 

and  into  the  path  of  the 
m/*i  jet  j.  A  portion  of  the 
«M  rays  are  reflected  from 
Jlf  J  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
producing  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  falling  drop*. 
Colored  screens  are  usu- 
ally inserted  between 
the  window  ij  and  the 
projector  p.  so  as  to  vary 
the  effect.  These  screens 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
move  by  clockwork, 
changing  |*riodically. 
Magnificent  effects  may 
be  obtained  with  com- 
binations of  various 
colors  by  using,  say.  a 
yellow  and  a  red  screen 
together,  producing 
orange,  etc.  Within  the 
base  of  the  great  electric 
fountains,  so  familiar  to 
visitors  at  the  World  s 
Fair  in  PftB,  there  was  a 
large  operating  room 


UJ 


NOW  STUOV 


containing  the  lights  and  the  „ 
Each  fountain  was  connected  to  the  other  by  tele- 
phone, so  that  similar  effects  might  be  produced  in 
both  fountains  at  once,  (ft)  Write  to  any  one  of  the 
following  for  lists  of  names.  The  data,  we  judge, 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  stations  themselves. 
Boyd's  City  Despatch,  16  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  The  Rapid  Addressing  Machine  <"o..3l4  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.  Y. ;  The  Trow  Directory  and 
Publishing  Co.,  124th  SI.  and  I'niversity  Place,  New- 
York.  N.  Y. ;  The  Howe  Publishing  Co..  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

e 
*  » 

1137)  Wherein  does  Roman  architecture  differ 
from  that  practiced  by  the  Greeks,  and  what  rela- 
tionship may  be  said  to  have  existed  between  the 
Roman  and  Creek  orders? 

B.  R.  L.,  Chicago.  III. 
Ans.— In  ancient  Greece,  construction  and  archi- 
tecture were  the  same  thing;  in  Rome,  they  were 
considered  as  apart  from  each  other.   The  keynote 
of  Roman  construction  was  the  arch,  which  thev 
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inherited  from  tho  Etruscans — the  great  engineering 
race  of  ancient  Italy.  The  Greeks  never  used  the 
arch,  the  lintel  being  used  exclusively  in  preference, 
other  differences,  both  constructive  and  artistic,  are 
best  studied  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Fit.'',  their  practical  and  mate- 
rial character  made  Itself  felt  In  the  demand  for 
magnificence  in  art.  an  w  ell  as  for  luxuries  in  life, 
while  the  Greeks  were  well  contented  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  abstract  beauty.  In  Greece,  the 
temple  attained  the  highest  artistic  development : 
in  Rome,  the  palaces,  the  baths,  and  amphitheatres 
received  most  attention.  .Second,  their  political  char- 
acter, imperial  and  undemocratic,  demanded  the 
satisfaction  given  by  numerous  large  and  impressive 
buildings  to  keep  pace  with  the  foreign  conquests. 
A  single  tier  of  columns  would  not  suffice  ;  hence,  the 
order*  were  superimposed  according  to  a  regular 
system,  and  were  used  merely  as  decorative  features. 
This  the  Greeks  never  would  have  done.  Thinl, 
their  cosmopolitan,  or  world-wide  empire,  made 
necessary  the  erection  of  buildings  all  over  the 
known  world.  For  this  purpose  a  material  was 
needed  that  could  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  could 
be  produced  by  the  most  unskilled  labor.  Hence, 
they  used  cement  concrete,  in  solid  arch  and  vault 
construction,  and  incrustcd  these  skeletons  with 
fine  marble  or  stucco.  The  Greek  marble  walls 
were  solid  throughout.  With  the  use  of  unskilled 
laborin  the  endless  repetition  of  forms  In  the  Immense 
Roman  buildings,  came  the  natural  modification 
of  the  Grtek  detail  for  greater  ease  of  carving  and 
for  greater  richness  of  effect.  To  the  first  end,  all 
moldings  were  made  to  conform  to  circular  arcs,  the 
sharp  edged  channellngs  were  omitted  from  the  Doric 
column,  the  Ionic  capital  was  much  simplified,  and 
all  proportions  were  reduced  to  a  system.  Of  course, 
the  subtle  refinement  of  the  Greek  lines  was  lost,  and 
the  result  was  still  better  prepared  for  the  Roman 
ideals  by  the  introduction  of  carved  ornament  in  the 
friezes  of  nearly  all  the  orders.  The  foliated  running 
scroll  was  developed  for  tills  purpose  by  the  Roman 
artists,  and  it  was  no  mean  invention.  Thus,  the 
relationship  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  orders  is  one 
of  free  translation.  It  was  a  case  of  adaptation  to 
new  conditions.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  Roman  art 
that  It  was  modified  from  the  purely  beautiful  forms 
of  Greece  to  suit  a  less  cultivated  taste.  Indeed,  it 
was  done  remarkably  well.  Greek  art  was  impossible 
in  Rome,  as  it  is  even  now  Impossible  to  us.  We  are 
the  Romans  of  our  day. 

•\ 

(438)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me.  through  your  An- 
swers to  Inquiries  columns  :  (a)  What  is  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  white  lead?  (6)  IIow  is  it  manu- 
factured .  {<•)  Why  does  it  turn  gray  on  exposure  to 
the  air?  (>i)  What  is  it  chiefly  adulterated  with,  and 
how  may  such  adulterations  be  detected  ?  (e)  Is  old 
white  lead  asgood  as  new?  (f)  Uqw  may  the  quality 
of  white  lead  Eedeterniined?  J.  W. ».,  Camden /N.  J. 

Ass. — (n)  White  lead  is  a  carbonate  of  metallic 
lead,  with  variable  proportions  of  lead  hydroxide, 
and  is  soluble  In  acids  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 
(6)  In  the  process  which  is  still  maintained  to  pro- 
duce the  best  quality  of  white  lead,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  "Dutch  Process."  the  purest  metallic 
lead  is  cast  into  perforated  disks,  7  inches  in  diameter 
and  |  of  an  inch  thick:  theseare  packed  into  earthen- 
ware pots  about  15  Inches  high,  and  to  each  pot  is 
added  a  small  amount  of  acetic  acid.  The  pots  are 
then  piled  into  bins  40  feet  square,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  spent  tan  bark  and  let  stand  for  about 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  metallic 
lead  becomes  converted  into  white  carbonate.  The 
quantity  of  lead  thus  converted  into  white  lead  sel- 
dom exceeds  65  per  cent.  The  white  lead  is  separated 


from  the  metallic  lead  by  a  revolving  screen,  and  is 
then  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  made  Into  a  paste 
by  adding  10  per  cent,  of  linseed  oil  to  it.  Tin's  forms 
what  is  known,  commercially,  as  irhitr  Ittui  in  oil, 
and  is  used  for  the  basis  of  all  paints.  There  are 
many  other  processes  by  which  white  lead  may  be 
manufactured,  tending  towards  quickness  and  econ- 
omy. White  lead  may  also  l>e  produced  by  precipi- 
tation, though  it  is  generally  considered  inferior  to 
that  prepared  by  corrosion  ;  it  is  wanting  in  density 
and  absorbs  more  oil,  but  does  not  require  grinding, 
(c)  White  lead.  If  exposed  to  the  air.  soon  becomes 
gray  by  the  action  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  in 
the  air,  as  well  as  by  the  sulphurous  fumes  from 
chimneys,  etc.,  which  unite  with  the  moisture  in  the 
air,  and  form  free  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  , 
these  act  upon  the  lead,  producing  a  grayish-black 
precipitation ;  this  causes  the  gray  appearance  of 
woodwork,  etc.,  painted  with  this  compound.  <d) 
The  adulteration  of  w  bite  lead  is  frequently  accom- 
plished by  mixing  with  it  such  substance* as  sulphate 
of  barium,  sulphate  of  lime,  whiting,  chalks,  etc. 
These  substances  do  not  readily  combine  with  oil, 
nor  do  they  successfully  protect  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  most  common  adulterant  is 
sulphate  of  barium,  commonly  known  as  iKtryUt. 
which  is  a  dense,  heavy,  white  earth,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  white  lead.  This  substance  al»sorbs 
little  oil  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  gritty 
feeling  it  produces  w  hen  the  paint  is  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  (r)  White  lead  Improves  with  age;  old 
white  lead  goes  further  and  lasts  longer  than  the 
new,  and  it  is  also  less  liable  to  turn  yellow.  (/  > 
The  quality  of  white  lead  may  be  tested  by  a  very- 
simple  operation,  which  is,  in  the  case  of  dry  white 
lead,  to  digest  it  with  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  white 
lead  will  readily  dissolve  in  boiling.  When  it  is 
desired  to  test  white  lead,  ground  in  oil.  the  oil 
should  be  burned  off.  and  the  residue  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

■* 
*  * 

(439)  I  wish  to  Install  an  efficient  heating  and 
ventilating  plant  in  a  three-story-and-basement  brick 
school  building,  and  desire  to  ask  what  method  of 
heating  and  ventilating  you  recommend?  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  drv  system  of  closets  in  connection 
w  ith  ventilating  systems  ?    D.  W.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Aks.— We  would  strongly  advise  y.m  not  to  con 
sider  any  proposition  or  plan  for  heating  which  is  in 
any  way  connected  to.  or  allied  with,  any  sewerage 
system,  either  ••  dry  closet"  or  otherwise.  We  partic 
ularly  wish  to  warn  you  against  that  dangerous  hum- 
bug called  the  "dry -closet  system  of  heatingand  veil 
tllating."  A  large  number  of  these  systems  have 
unfortunately  been  installed  in  many  .rfVrrnV 
flrst-class  schools,  but  they  are  now  being  rapidly 
removed.  We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  state  laws  will  prohibit  the  use  or  dry-closet 
systems  There  is  only  one  way  to  properly  warm 
and  ventilate  a  large  school  building,  ami  that  is  by 
the  use  of  a  fan.  All  gravity  systems  of  ventilation 
are.  and  always  have  been,  utter  failures.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  arrange  the  system  as  follows  :  Pro- 
vide a  centrifugal  fan ;  set  it  in  the  basement,  and 
supply  it  with  fresh  air  from  the  outside  atmosphere. 
Build  water-tight  ducts  or  air  tunnels  underground 
to  connect  fan  to  the  vertical  Hues.  At  the  bnsc  of 
each  vertical  iluc.  place  an  indirect  steam  radiator, 
and  arrange  a  mixing  damper  to  be  ojK-rated  and 
controlled  from  the  room  to  l>e  warmed,  so  that  the 
teacher  can  easily  mix  the  hot  and  cold  air.  and 
thus  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  room  without 
changing  the  volume  of  the  ventilation.  Huild  a 
set  of  vent  flues,  one  or  two  for  each  room.  l.'sv  a 
water-tube  boiler  of  any  approved  make,  and  run  it 
at  a  pressure  high  enough  to  work  the  fan  engine. 
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Let  the  exhaust  steam  blow  Into  the  indirect  heaters, 
and  provide  a  reduclng-valve  connection  with  the 
boiler,  to  that  low-pressure  live  steam  may  blow  into 
the  indirect  heaters  if  there  is  not  enougl 
steam  to  supply  the  heat.  Run  a  separate  I 
pipe  up  through  the  roof  and  furnish  it  with  a  back- 
pressure valve. 

» 

#  * 

■440)  Will  you  plea*;  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  Answers  to  Inquiries-  <«)  What  U  the  rule 
for  calculating  the  internal  resistance  and  conse- 
quently the  current  on  short  circuit  of  a  bichxomate- 
uf- potash  cell?  (b)  Is  it  possible  for  one  of  these 
cells  to  furnish  a  current  of  25  amperes  on  short 
circuit  ?  (c)  If  so,  what  size  plates  should  be  used? 
(d)  Will  a  i-horsejiower  motor  drive  a  boat  IS  feet 
long  by  12  inches  beam  at  a  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour, 
and  carry  2  passengers?  (r>  What  size  of  2-bladed 
propeller  should  be  used  for  a  boat  of  this  size  and 
speed?  J.  V.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ans.— (a)  The  following  formula  is  a  convenient 
one  for  use  with  a  voltmeter  and  a  known  resistance. 
Let  r  =  the  resistance  of  the  cell : 

R  =  the  known  resistance: 
F.  -  the  voltage  or  the  cell  on  open  cir- 
cuit; 

r  ^  the  voltage  of  the  terminals  when 
the  resistance  K  Is  In  circuit ; 

E  —  e 

Then.  r  =  It  X     r— • 

yuick  readings  should  be  made  in  order  that  the 
results  may  not  be  affected  by  the  slight  depolari- 
zingaetion  of  the  current.  Also,  the  voltmetershould 
have  a  resistance  which  is  high  when  compared  with 
the  known  resistance.  (6)  It  is  possible  when  the 
zinc  plate  Is  large  enough,  (c)  As  much  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  as  upon 
the  size  of  the  plates.  To  Insure  good  results,  use  a 
plate  with  an  active  surface  of  at  least  200  square 
inches,  say  a  plate  10"  x  JO",  or  two  plates  10"  x  10". 
One  plate  will  answer  If  there  is  a  carbon  on  each 
side  of  the  plate,  at  least  as  large  as  the  zinc,  making 
both  sides  active,  id)  No,  you  should  use  a  J-horse- 
power  motor,  (r)  12  Inches  diameter,  14  or  15  Inches 
pitch. 

•  • 

(441)  (a)  Will  you  kindly  give  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Thompson  recording  wattmeter? 
We  have  some  that  will  not  start  on  a  1-light  or 
2-light  load,  the  meters  being  for  5  amperes  and  220 
volts.  We  have  cleaned  the  commutator  and 
brushes,  removed  the  train,  examined  the  jewel  and 
oiled  the  lower  one  a  little:  all  connections  are 
good,  and  still  it  fails  to  move.  What  else  can  be 
done?  (b)  What  causes  one-half  of  a  double-pole 
switch  to  warm  up?  ft)  How  many  volts  are  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  life  ?  (rf)  (au  a  person  get  the 
full  E.  M.  F.  bv  taking  hold  of  the  conductors  when 
they  are  connected?  L  C.  R..  Preston,  Minn. 

Am.— (a)  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  trouble  is  gen- 
erally found  in  the  jewels.  The  lower  Jewel  may  be 
too  light,  and  the  hardened-steel  point  may  be  forced 
into  the  jewel,  causing  it  to  bind  and  sometimes  to 
crack.  Adjust  the  jewels.and  alt  the  mechanism,  so 
that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  friction  ;  then,  if 
the  meter  does  not  work,  it  should  be  tested  for  a  weak 
Held.  The  field  may  Ik>  short-circuited,  thus  cutting 
out  a  |wrt  of  it  uiid  weakening  it  so  that  with  a  1-  or 
2-light  load  it  docs  not  have  power  enough  to  over- 
come the  friction,  i  f.)  If  a  double- pole  switch  heats 
on  one  blade  only,  the  trouble  must  be  that  there  is 
I  .oor  contact  bet  ween  the  blade  and  the  clips,  (c) 
It  is  not  the  voltage  that  is  injurious.  The  injury 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  current  received,  and 
the  voltage  must  !«•  sufficient  to  force  the  current 
t  hrough  the  resistance  of  the  body.  People  have  been 
killed  by  street  ear  currents  at  less  than  .100  volts.  At 
other  times,  persons  have  received  alternating  currents 
of  high  frequency  (10,000)  at  1.000  volts  with  no  more 


injury  than  badly  burned  hands  and  feet.  A 


feel  no  bad  effects  whatever,  when  the  voltage  of 

said  machine  runs  up  into  the  thousands.   See.  also. 

Homk  Sttdy  for  Electrical  Workers,  July.  1«**. 

Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  204.    id)  Yes;  a  person 

would  be  subjected  to  the  full  E.  M.  P.,  but  he  would 

receive  a  great  or  small  current  according  as  the 

resistance  of  his  body  was  small  or  great  compared 

with  the  resistance  of  the  regular  circuit. 

a 

•  * 

(442)  Can  vou  give  me  some  practical  method  of 
determining  the  thickness  of  walls  of  buildings,  that 
is,  some  proportion  of  thickness  to  height  and  length  ? 

R.  T.  B..  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Ans.— We  can  give  no  practical  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  relation  between  the  height  and  the  thick- 
ness of  a  wall.  Obviously,  such  a  rule  should  be 
founded  upon  experiments;  but.  so  far  as  we  ore 
aware,  no  testa  have  been  made  upon  the  walls 
of  actual  buildings.  A  few  are  on  record  of  the 
crushing  strength  of  brick  and  stone  piers,  but  the 
results  are  evidently  not  applicable  to  walls. 

The  absence  of  such  tests  consequently  renders  the 
subject  very  uncertain.  A  wall  should,  for  stability, 
have  a  certain  ratio  of  thickness  to  height.  In  the 
large  cities,  this  is  fixed  by  law  ;  but  there  are  great 
differences  between  the  widths  required  in  various 
places.  In  New  York,  for  Instance,  the  thickness  of 
wall  in  the  first  story  of  a  4-story  warehouse  must  not 
l>c  less  than  1ft  inches,  while  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  the 
width  must  be  27  inches.  Taking  the  New  York  law 
as  a  typical  example,  we  find  that  no  wall  must  1m* 
over  50  feet  in  height  without  an  Increase  in  thick- 
ness of  the  lower  portion.  The  follow  ing  Is  a  tabu- 
lated summary  of  the  law,  relative  to  dwelling-house 
walla  Warehouse  walls  are  about  4  inches  thicker 
than  those  of  dwellings  of  the  same  height. 


(iraduatcd  Thickness. 


Height. 

ii. 

T. 

H.'  T. 

H. 

T. 

H. 

T. 1 

H. 

T 

3.V 

» 

\r  12" 

W 

5o*  12" 

1 

oo- 

5tV  12" 

10* 

ie" 

7.V 

M  12" 

25' 

1G" 

8.V 

25'  12" 

4C 

16" 

2»V 

20" 

nxr 

& 

10" 

4C 

1 

20"  1 

!- 

24" 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  portions  varies  from  j",  to  ^  of 
the  height,  w  hile  the  height  of  these  sections  is  from 
J  to  J  the  total  height  of  the  wall.  Taking  an  average 
of  the  figures,  it  is  found  that  the  thickness  should 
be  at  least  of  the  height,  it  must  l»e  understood 
that  these  results  apply  only  to  walls  w  hlch  are  well 


A  formula,  known  as  "Rondelefs  Rule,"  to  obtain 
the  thickness  of  walls  at  any  height,  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  it  gives  much  greater  results  than  ore 
used  in  ordinary  practice.   The  formula  is  : 

r-     1,1  ■ 
»  v    +  ui 

in  which      //  =  height ; 

L  -  length  between  buttresses,  or 

cross-walks: 
T—  thickness ; 
iV  —  constant. 
The  value  of  .V  is  10  for  brick,  12  for  finely  cut 
stone.  H  for  Imperfectly  cut  stone,  and  ti  for  rubble. 
For  example,  find  the  thickness  of  a  brick  wall  40 
feet  long,  and  :to  feet  high.    Substituting  in  the 
formula,  we  have : 


r-      40x30     -  2,  ft. 
10  \  1.600  ♦  yoo 


2  ft.  5  in.,  nearly. 
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SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  IN  DAILY  LIFE. 

W.  H.  Booth. 

It*  Usefulness — Permeability  of  Cast  Iron  and  American  Complexions — A  Be.utifii. 
Experiment  Demonstrating  the  Dikfi.hive  Power  of  Gases. 


IT  IS  quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  young 
j*!ople  ask  what  use  scientific  knowledge 
is  unless  one  is  going  in  for  a  career  of 
chemistry,  or  of  engineering,  or  of  medicine. 
Possibly  the  state  of  mind  that  this  question 
indicates  arises  from  the  too  frequent 
assumption  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
separated  from  other  kinds  of  knowledge  by 
a  sharply  defined  border  line.  Now,  such  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  no  border  line  to  any 
kind  of  knowledge.  Even  the  terms  rirtitf 
and  vice  de»cril>e  no  separate  and  distinct 
line  of  conduct.  For  example,  it  may  be 
healthy  and  virtuous  for  a  man  to  plunge 
into  cold  water,  swim  vigorously  for  two 
minutes,  rub  down,  dress,  and  walk  briskly 
home.  If  this  same  man  were  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  the  water  to  seven  minutes,  or  if 
the  habit  were  indulged  in  at  all  by  another 
man,  it  might  be  a  vice,  because  harmful. 

What  to  me  is  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
mere  A-B-C  to  some  professor  of  science 
whose  knowledge  is  wider  and  dee|x?r  than 
my  own  ;  but  so  far  as  my  little  knowledge 
of  facts  goes  it  is  good,  though  more  knowl- 
edge is  better,  for  the  more  one  learns,  the 
more  safely  can  one  make  use  of  knowledge 
previously  acquired. 

Take,  for  example,  the  administering  of 
drug?  of  a  poisonous  nature.  For  tonic 
purposes  doctors  sometimes  give  a  vegetable 
|>oison  called  digitalis.  The  action  of  this 
drug  is  cumulative,  and  in  the  end  it  is  liable 
to  cause  sudden  collapse  and  death.  .Simply 
to  know  the  drug  as  a  tonic  might  cause  its 
use  to  be  dangerously  extended.  A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  there- 
fore behooves  one  not  to  lx*  too  rash  in 
applying  knowledge  right  up  to  the  borders 


of  our  little  share  of  it.  It  is  better  to  leave 
a  margin  beyond  the  area  in  which  we 
exercise,  only  encroaching  upon  this  margin 
as  we  are  able  to  extend  our  knowledge  into 
the  next  lot.  But,  as  we  shall  always  be 
envious  of  our  uncropped  margin,  we  shall 
be  urged  to  acquire  knowledge  beyond  it, 
so  as  to  bring  the  margin  into  use.  We  can 
never  learn  too  much  ;  nor  must  we  think 
we  cannot  usefully  apply  scientific  knowledge 
in  every-day  life.  An  example  will  best 
show  how  the  knowledge  of  a  scientific  fact 
may  be  put  to  good  account : 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  English 
people  have  fresher  complexions  than 
Americans,  and  the  cause  is  said  to  1m»  that 
open  fireplaces  are  used  in  England,  and 
closed  stoves  in  America,  and  that  the  open 
fireplace  gives  Ix'tter  ventilation.  Undoubt- 
edly it  does  give  letter  ventilation,  and  good 
ventilation  is  healthful ;  but  we  must  not 
at  once  assume  this  to  Ix*  the  whole  cause  of 
the  difference  betw  een  American  and  English 
complexions.  There  is  another  cause  which 
is  not  generally  recognized.  The  American 
stove  is  generally  made  of  cast  iron.  Now, 
it  is  known  to  chemists  iind  to  students  of 
physics  that  many  substances  that  are  usually 
looked  upon  as  impermeable  arc  by  no  means 
imjiermeable  to  some  gases.  One  of  these 
substances  is  cast  iron,  which  is  permeable 
to  the  gas  known  as  carbonic  oxide.  This 
gas,  the  chemical  symbol  for  which  is  CO,  is 
a  combination  of  carlxm  and  oxygen,  and  is 
given  off  by  slow-burning  lires,  that  is,  fires 
in  which  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insufficient 
to  cause  the  complete  combustion  of  the  coal. 
It  may  be  seen  burning  with  a  pale-blue  Hame 
over  almost  any  coal  fire.    This  pis,  which 
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is  poisonous,  will  pass  readily  through  red-hot 
cast  iron,  and  to  a  less  extent  through  cooler 
plates.  If,  then,  a  cast-iron  stove  becomes 
red  hot,  the  carbonic  oxide  generated  by  the 
fire  within  the  stove  will  leak  through  the 
hot  plates  and  poison  the  air  of  the  room. 

Medical  chemistry  tells  us  that  this  gas 
has  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  by  which  it  destroys  them. 
Absence  of  red  corpuscles  from  the  blood 
constitutes  anemia.  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  explanation — or  a  partial  one — of  the 
unhealthy  effect  of  the  closed  stove;  and  it 
is  more  important  to  know  this  than  it  is 
to  know  that  bad  effects  result  from  over- 


dryness  of  the  air  or  from  had  ventilation, 
to  which  causes  the  muddiness  of  many 
American  com  pi  ex  i<  n  is  are  generally  attribu- 
ted. Now,  if  it  were  stated  to  some  people 
that  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  inside  the 
stove  leaked  out  in  the  above  manner,  they 
would  tell  you  that  if  you  bored  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  stove,  air  would  rush  in  at 
the  hole,  from  which  they  would  argue  that 
the  tendency  for  the  outside  air  to  rush 
inward  would  sweep  hack  the  leaking  car- 
bonic oxide.    But  this  by  no  means  follows. 


There  is  another  proju'rty  of  gases  I  of  which, 
Indeed,  the  leakage  of  carbonic  oxide  through 
cast  iron  is  but  an  example)  which  must  be 
known  in  order  that  a  correct  explanation 
may  be  made.  All  gases  have  a  tendency  to 
spread,  or  expand,  in  all  directions,  and 
they  will  readily  traverse  porous  substances 
in  their  endeavor  to  do  so.  If  we  take  a 
vessel,  divided  by  a  central  division  of  porous 
pot  or  dry  bladder,  and  till  one  end  with 
one  kind  of  gas  and  the  other  end  with 
another  kind  that  has  a  different  specific 
gravity,  both  gases  will  pass  through  the 
division  plate,  but  they  will  not  pass  through 
it  at  the  same  velocity  ;  the  lighter  gaf  will 
travel  the  faster,  and,  if  a  delicate  pressure 
gauge  be  attached  to  each  end  of  the  vessel, 
it  will  he  seen  that  in  one  end  the  pressure 
rises,  while  in  the  other  it  falls. 

An  interesting  experiment  can  lie  cheaply 
made  to  demonstrate  this  diffusive  action  : 
Take  a  jiorous  pot — <i  in  the  figure — and 
close  its  top  with  a  rub! nt  stopjier,  through  ;i 
hole  in  which  insert  a  glass  tube''.  Stand 
the  pot  on  a  stool  as  shown,  and  immerse 
the  end  of  the  glass  tube  in  a  glass  tum- 
bler ff  ;  fill  the  tumbler  with  water  previously 
colored  red  or  blue,  so  as  to  he  more  readily 
seen.  Over  the  j>ot  invert  a  large  jar  /  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Between  the  |K»t  and 
the  jar  push  up  an  india-rubber  tube  .  and 
connect  the  tube  to  a  gas  jet  ;  turn  on  the 
gas  and  let  it  cm -ape  into  the  jar.  Po  all 
this  in  daylight,  away  from  a  light  or  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  gas  is  turned  on,  bubbles  will 
begin  to  escape  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
glass  tulie  <-. 

These  bubbles  are  air  forced  out  of  the 
porous  jxit  by  the  lighter  hydrocarbon  gas 
which  forcibly  diffuses  through  the  porous 
substance  of  the  pot.  The  pressure  is  actu- 
ally raised  inside  the  pot.  although  all  we 
have  done  has  been  done  without  any 
mechanically  generated  pressure,  and  in 
open  air.  After  this  has  gone  on  for  some 
time,  the  bubbles  will  cease  to  come,  and  the 
porous  pot  will  be  tilled  with  the  gas. 

Now  for  a  second  anil  more  striking  experi- 
ment :  Turn  off  the  gas  and  remove  the  jar/, 
leaving  the  porous  pot  fully  ex|s»sed.  The 
light  gas  inside  it  now  st niggles  to  u'ct  <>ut 
again,  and  diffuses  back  through  the  pot  so 
forc  ibly  that  it  leaves  behind  it  a  partial  vac- 
uum, as  a  proof  of  which  the  colored  water 
in  the  tumbler  rises  in  the  tube  and  may 
even  enter  the  pOVOQfl  pot  itself.  And  DOW, 
to  apply  the  knowledge  we  thus  gain  to  the 
stove  :  The  internal  carbonic  oxide  is  hot, 
and  is  therefore  lighter  than  the  cooler  air 
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outside,  which  is  of  nearly  equal  weight  at 
the  same  temperature.  Even  if  air  had  the 
power  to  diffuse  through  iron,  the  lighter 
internal  gas  would  escape  outwards  and, 
pacing  through  the  hot  plate,  would  poison 
the  air  of  the  room. 

As  compared  with  an  English  open  fire- 
place, the  American  stove  ia  so  much  more 
economical  of  fuel  that  it*  u«  is  likely  to 
continue.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  its 
construction  should  l>e  such  as  to  avoid  the 
heating  of  the  plates  to  the  extent  of  redness, 
at  which  temperature  the  carbonic  oxide  so 
easily  leaks  through.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  possible  to  so  design  a  stove  that  the 
external  surface  is  covered  by  an  outer  casing, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  may  trav- 
erse, sweeping  up  the  poisonous  gas  and 
conveying  it  to  a  chimney.  This  would 
waste  some  heat,  but  it  would  assist  ventila- 
tion ;  then  the  flue  pipe  might  be  of  irroughl- 
iron  or  xitcl  plate,  so  as  to  radiate  heat  and 
not  allow  its  poisonous  contents  to  escape. 
The  relative  tendency  of  gases  to  diffuse  is 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  sjiecifie  gravities. 
Thus,  hydrogen  diffuses  nearly  four  times 
as  quickly  as  air,  which  is  nearly  16  times 
heavier :  applying  the  rule  to  gases  which 


are  expanded  by  heat,  it  follows  that  the 
hotter  we  allow  a  stove  to  become,  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  carbonic  oxide  diffuse  out- 
wardly, for  it  will  be  reduced  in  density,  and 
will  have  a  more  permeable  substance  to 
traverse. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  diffusive  property  of 
gases,  we  should  be  liable  on  a  calm  day  to 
be  asphyxiated  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
at  the  earth's  surface  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  four  parts  in  ten  thousand. 
The  separation  ami  fall  of  this  heavy  gas 
from  two  miles  depth  of  the  atmosphere 
would  cover  the  tallest  man,  and  in  still 
weather  all  valleys  and  low  places  would  be 
uninhabitable.  This  same  projierty  of  diffu- 
sion assists  to  maintain  the  air  of  a  closet! 
room  in  moderate  condition.  Most  materials 
of  buildings— brick,  mortar,  plaster,  etc.— 
are  jiermeable  ;  so  are  sandstones  ;  but  some 
stones  are  almost  iuqiermeable  to  gases — cer- 
tain limestones  and  granites,  for  instance. 
Brick  is  thus  a  good  material  to  use  for  the 
walls  of  a  house.  Where  j>orous  materials  are 
not  used,  more  special  openings  are  needed 
for  ventilation  than  where  the  walls  are 
made  of  permeable  materials. 
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THorC.H  the  Corliss  valve  gear  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  invention  that  enables 
an  engine  to  utilize  the  exjwnsive 
power  of  steam  to  t  he  full  extent  of  economy, 
it  still  holds  its  own  in  competition  with  a 
large  number  of  much  simpler  mechanisms 
that  have  from  time  to  time  Ix-en  placed  on 
the  market. 

As  a  consequence,  there  are  at  present  few, 
if  any,  of  the  manufacturing  states  of  the 
Union  in  winch  there  is  not  one,  or  more 
than  one,  concern  that  builds  a  Corliss 
engine  in  one  form  or  another  ;  indeed  there 
are  said  to  be,  in  all,  more  than  eighty  such 
establishments. 

Whether  or  not  this  continued  popularity 
of  the  Corliss  valve  gear  is  deserved,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  hen.',  confining  our- 
selves rather  to  the  statement — as  to  the 
truth  of  which  there  is  no  doubt — that  many 


engines  of  this  type  an>  installed  under  con- 
ditions for  which  some  simpler  and  cheaj>er 
tyj>e  would  give  fully  as  high  economy  and 
be  more  suitable  generally. 

However,  the  Corliss  valve  gear  is  in  itself 
an  interesting  piece  of  mechanism,  and,  as 
such,  deserves  to  Ik?  fully  described  and 
explained  ;  so  we  have  pnq>ared  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  Corliss 
valve  gear  t  hat  einlx  (dies,  among  other  special 
features,  a  recently  designed  modification  of 
the  Reynold  releasing  mechanism. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Corliss  valve  gear  are  four  in  number  : 

1 .  The  four  oxcillatiMj  valves.  Two  of  these 
an>  place*  1  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder — the 
one  (the  n<lini**init  valve)  controlling  the 
admission  of  the  steam,  the  other  (the  ixhaunt 
valve)  controlling  the  liberation  of  the  ex- 
panded steam. 
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2.  The  irrittjtlate.  This  is  an  oscillating 
plate  or  disk,  actuated  by  the  eccentric  on 
the  main  shaft  and  in  turn  communicating 
motion  to  the  four  valve*. 

3.  The  rebating  nuchanitm,  of  which  the 
governor  forms  a  part.  This  disconnects  an 
admission  valve  from  the  wrist  plate  when 
the  supply  of  steam  is  to  lie  discontinued 
through  its  port. 

4.  The  rioting  ajymratnt.  This,  immedi- 
ately U|>on  the  release  of  an  admission  valve, 
brings  the  valve  back  to  its  closing  position. 

Referring  now  to  the  illustrations,  Fig.  1 
represents  an  end  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  a  side 
elevation ;  Fig.  3,  an  end  section ;  Fig.  4, 
a  complete  longitudinal  section  of  a  Corliss 
engine  cylinder ;  while 
C,  I),  and  E,  Fig.  5  arc  a 
Berics  of  |»artial  longi- 
tudinal sections,  showing 
various  simultaneous 
|iosition.s  of  the  piston 
and  the  four  valves; 
Fig.  5,  A,  is  a  diagram 
showing  the  various  sim- 
ultaneous positions  of  the 
crank-pin  and  the  center 
of  the  eccentric  that 
would,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  angularity  of  the  vari- 
ous connecting-rods,  cor- 
re*l>ond  to  the  piston 
positions  in  Fig.  4  ami 
Fig.  5,  C,  D,  and  E.  Fig. 
5,  B,  is  an  ideal  indicator 
diagram  from  the  headend 
of  the  cylinder,  arranged 
on  the  page  so  as  to  read- 
ily draw  attention  to  the 
relations  between  its  vari- 
ous characteristic  points 
and  the  simultaneous 
positions  of  the  piston  and 
the  valves  of  the  engine. 

Tlie  w  r  i  s  t  p  1  a  t  e  W, 
Figs.  1  and  2,  is  seen  to  be  mounted  on  the 
journal-shaped  end  of  a  bracket  IP  that  is 
securely  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 
It  is.  on  the  side  facing  the  cylinder,  pro- 
vided with  four  hubs  w,  into  which  are 
force*  1  as  many  steel  pins,  whose  projecting 
parts  serve  as  points  of  attachment  for  the 
connections  through  which  its  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  valves.  The  wrist- 
plate  is  also  provided  with  a  larger  hub  //•' 
which  is  bored  to  receive  and  ad  as  a  hear- 
ing for  the  projecting  journal  <»f  a  swivel  S 
through  which  it  indirectly  receives  its  own 
motion  from  the  eccentric    The  intervening 


membero  l>etween  the  eccentric  and  this 
swivel  are  :  The  errrntrir  ro*7,  the  n*-ler-<trm, 
and  the  trrittplale  rod  R. 

By  means  of  the  rocker-arm  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  eccentric  rod  is  intensitied  at 
the  wristplate  rod,  the  resultant  motion  of  the 
wristplate  being,  however,  essentially  the 
same  as  if  this  rod  were  actuated  directly 
by  an  eccentric  of  a  proportionally  greater 
throw.  The  eccentric,  the  path  of  whose  cen- 
ter is  represented  by  the  small  circle  in  Fig.  .r>, 
A,  is,  in  fact,  not  the  actual  one,  but  the  ideal 
one,  that  would  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  real  eccentric  by  having  its  rod  extend 
directly  over  to  the  wristplate  swivel  S. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  wristplate  rod  is 


Fin.  1. 

coupled  to  this  swivel  in  a  detachable 
manner ;  this  is  done  in  order  that  the 
wristplate  may  lie  released  from  par- 
taking in  the  motion  of  the  rod,  to  enable 
the  valves  to  be  actuated  by  hand,  which  is 
sometimes  done  when  starting  and  when 
stopping  the  engine,  the  wristplate  being 
provide*!  with  an  eye — clearly  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2— to  receive  the  end  of  a  hand 
bar. 

By  an  inspection  of  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  intervening  mechanism 
bet  ween  the  wristplate  and  an  exhaust  valve 
consists  of  the  link,  or  r»td,  r*  (the  exhaust 
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mbr  rmi),  the  crunk  b  (the  cxhauxt  crank), 
and  the  spindle,  or  stem,  ¥  (the  txhauM 
raht  Man),  which  latter  is  provided  with  a 
T-shaped  head  that  fits  into  a  slot  in  the  end 
of  the  valve,  and  thereby  imparts  to  it  its 
own  motion,  directly  and  in  an  unmodified 
manner.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crank 
b  is  keyed  to  the  stem  k';  there  is,  thus,  at  all 
times  a  positive  relation  between  any  posi- 
tion <>f  the  wristplate  and  the  simultaneous 
positions  of  the  two  exhaust  valves. 
The  pedestal,  or  bonnet       that  supports 

this  mechanism 
also  contains  a 
stuttingbox  that 
p  r  e  v  e  n  t  s  steam 


l>ell-crank  d  (the  ilathjxit  crank),  and  it  is  by 
a  periodic  automatic  coupling  together  and 
releasing  of  these  two  lielUranks  that  the 
wristplate  actuates  the  vulve  in  the  desired 
manner.  Attached  to  the  inner  arm  of  the 
dashpot  crank  <1  is  one  end  of  the  link  or  rod 
/  (  the  tlathjHit  rrxi),  whose  other  end  extendi 
down  to  the  closing  apparatus  /'.  Thisap|>u- 
ratus.  commonly  referred  to  as  the  danhpot, 
and  which  is  described  more  fully  further  on, 
is  a  device  that  always  tends  to  resist  any 
upward  motion  of  the  rod  I,  and  to  promptly 
pull  it  down  again  into  its  lowest  portion 
when  the  dash|>ot  crank  is  released  from 
the  admission  crank  and  thereby  left  to 
the  influence  of  the  closing  device  alone. 


Km.  •.». 


from  leaking  by  the  valve  stem,  and  also 
forms  the  bearing  for  a  collar  on  the  stem 
that  takes  the  end  thrust  exerted  on  this 
by  the  steam  pressure  ;  all  of  which  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig. 

Turning  now  t>i  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  wristplate  actuates  an  admission  valve, 
it  will  Ik-  siH*n  that,  by  means  of  the  rod  r 
(the  admusion  valvtrtxl ) ,  it  primarily  imparts 
its  motion  to  the  bell-crank  '»  (  the  admi**ion 
(rank)  that  oscillates  on  the  journal-shaped 
end  of  the  pedestal,  or  bonnet  //,  that  forms, 
the  support  for  the  mechanism.  Keyed  to 
the  end  of  the  valve  stem  n  there  is  a  second 


The  coupling  member  between  the  two 
cranks  is  the  hook -shaped  piece  h  (the  valve 
hook),  which  it  will  be  noticed  is  fulcrumed 
to  the  outer  arm  of  the  admission  crank  h. 
Fastened  to  this  same  arm  of  the  crank  is 
also  a  little  box  k  that  contains  a  helical 
spring  ami  a  plunger.  This  is  seen  to  l>e  so 
arranged  that  the  spring  tends  to  force  the 
plunger  out  of  the  box,  the  action  of  the 
plunger  thereby  exerting  a  pressure  against 
the  projection,  or  t<»\  i  of  the  valve  hook. 
On  account  of  this  pressure  against  its  toe, 
the  lower  end  of  the  hook  always  tends 
towards  the  center  of  the  mechanism,  and 
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accordingly  requires  something  to  stop 
against  in  order  to  remain  in  any  particular 
l>osition  relative  to  the  crank  to  which  it  is 
fulcrumed.  When  the  two  cranks  are  dis- 
connected, and  their  angular  positions  rela- 
tive to  each  other  differ  most  from  their 
hooked-Hp  positions,  then  the  little  roller  in, 
which  is  mounted  on  the  projecting  end  of  a 
pin  Inserted  sideways  in  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hook,  rests  against,  and  rolls  along,  the 
OUteide  of  the  collar  c  (the  governor  collar) 
that  is  mounted  and  free  to  turn  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  huh  of  the  admission 
crank,  ami  thus  determines  the 
innermost  position  of  the  hook. 
(See  Fig.  2,  A.)  As  will  be  Seen, 
the  governor  collar  is  provided 
with  an  arm  n  to  which  is 
attached  the  end  of  one  of  two 
long  rods  g  and  g'  (the  governor 
rod*),  l>oth  of  which  rods  extend 
forward  to  the  governor  of  the 
engine,  one  end  of  each  being 
attached  to  an  end  of  a  douhle 
lever  that  is  mounted  on  a  small 
rock  shaft  on  the  governor,  and 
controlled  hy  this. 

In  the  hooked-tip  condition 
of  the  mechanism — which  is 
that  of  the  head-end  mechan- 
ism, as  shown  in  Fig.  2 — the 
square  head  p  of  a  tightly 
driven  l>olt  (the  hook  Ih,U)  in 
the  outer  arm  of  the  dashpot 
crank  l>  forms  a  stop  for  the 
hook,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  hook  from  further  turning 
ahout  its  fulcrum  on  the  admission  crank, 
hut — as  will  he  readily  seen— also  enables  it 
to  act  as  a  strut  hetween  the  two  cranks, 
anil  us  such  to  impart  the  motion  of  the 
admission  crank  to  the  dashpot  frank,  ami 
through  this  to  the  valve  stem  and  the  valve 
itself. 

The  release  of  the  hook  at  the  proper  time 
is  effected  hy  the  little  segmental  piece  / 
(the  cui-otf  trip\  that  is  secured  to  the  gov- 
ernor collar,  and  thus  has  its  angular  |H>sition 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  hook  deter- 
mined hy  the  governor  of  the  engine.  As 
tin*  valve  rod  pulls  the  cranks  around,  the 
roller  on  the  hook  will  sooner  or  later  reach 
the  trip  and  rale  up  on  it,  and  In-int;  thus 
forced  further  away  from  the  center  of  the 
mechanism  the  hook  releases  its  grip  on  the 
head  of  the  h<x>k-bolt,  the  daslqiot  heing 
thereby  left  free  to  pull  the  whole  released 
part  of  the  mechanism  hack  into  the  closing 
position  of  tin-  valve.   The  whole  mechanism 


is  so  adjusted  that  the  hook,  at  the  end  of 
the  return  stroke  of  the  admission  crank, 
will  again  drop  in  and  interpose  itself 
between  the  two  cranks. 

The  crank-end  valve  mechanism  in  Fig.  2 
shows  the  dashpot  with  the  rest  of  the 
released  mechanism  in  its  home  position,  and 
the  admission  crank  on  the  return  stroke 
ready  to  again  pick  it  up. 

When  the  engine  is  working  under  a  light 
load,  the  governor  collar  c  is  kept  in  such 
position  by  the  governor  that  the  cut-off  trip 


Fio.  3. 

releases  the  htKik  early  in  its  motion,  while 
for  a  heavier  load  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
As,  however,  the  motion  of  the  hook  is  an 
oscillating  one,  it  can  evidently  not  be 
released  by  the  trip  after  having  once  started 
on  its  return  stroke,  and,  therefore,  if  ever 
the  load  on  the  engine  becomes  so  heavy 
that  the  governor  moves  the  trip  too  far 
to  be  reached  by  the  hook  when  on  its 
forward  motion,  the  hook  will  not  l>e release.!, 
at  all,  and  the  admission  valve  will  then  be 
actuated  as  if  positively  connected  to  the 
admission  crank,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  exhaust  valves. 

This  limited  range  of  rnl-off  of  the  mmple 
( '<  >rliss  valve  gear  const  itutes  one  of  its  defect*, 
which,  however,  la  of  no  consequence  for  an 
engine  that  is  never  ovirlemded.  The  dashj>ot 
is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  three  pieces  :  111  The  piece  x 
which  is  secured  to  the  foundation  of  the 
engines,  and  which  is  essentially  a  short  and 
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wide  cylinder,  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
open  at  the  top,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
which  projects  a  longer  and  narrower  con- 
centrie  cylinder  that  is  closed  at  the  top  and 
open  at  the  bottom.  (2)  The  working 
cylinder  »/,  which  fits  over  the  projecting 
cylinder  of  r,  and  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
cover  that  forms  the  socket  of  a  ball  joint  by 


with  the  external  air— becoming,  in  conse- 
quence, more  and  more  rarefied,  and  the  air  in 
S[  becoming  somewhat  rarefied,  as  its  only 
communication  with  the  air  in  the  casing  is 
through  the  very  small  passageway  in  the 
bottom  of  x.  However,  if  the  release  of  the 
dashpot  crank  does  not  occur  very  early, 
the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed   in  this 


%/<.,'<■>«■>.  ...   r 'J 


which  the  rod  t  is  connected  to  it,  and  which 
at  the  bottom  is  provided  with  an  exterior 
flange  that  act"  as  an  annular  piston  in  the 
short,  wide  cylinder  of  .r.  (3)  Theeasing/i, 
which  is  screwed  to  r,  and  whose  principal 
function  is  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
from  becoming  a  receptacle  for  dust  and 
dirt.  When  the  apparatus  is  working,  the 
cylinder  >/  apj>cars  to  be  a  plunger  working 
in  the  casing  h,  and  is  usually  referred  to  as 
the  plunger. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  top  of  .c  is  provided 
with  a  little  valve  »■  that  opens,  downward  ; 
this  valve  is  held  to  its  seat  by  a  light  helical 
spring,  while  its  bottom  is  provided  with  a 
small  passage  way  leading  into  the  large  air 
space  formed  by  the  casing  A. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  plunger  ;/  is  being  lifted  by  the 
rod  t,  the  two  chambers  A'  and  \f  become 
greater  and  greater,  the  small  initial  amount 
of  air  in  A' — which  has  no  communication 


chamber  .V  is  gradually  reduced  by  air  Unk- 
ing into  it  through  a  number  of  little  holes 
in  the  up|>er  part  of  its  outside  wall,  and, 
finally,  entirely  destroyed  if  the  piston  of  t  he 
plunger  lifts  completely  out  of  it. 

On  u< rou nt  of  the  almost  |>erni-t  vacuum 
thus  created  in  the  chamber  A",  and  the 
partial  vacuum  created  in  the  chamber  .V 
for  short  lifts  of  the  plunger,  the  atmospheric, 
pressure  exerts  upon  this  a  powerful  down- 
ward pressure,  which  on  the  rch'ase  of  the 
valve  mechanism  sends  it  back  to  its  bottom 
position  with  great  promptness,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  strike  home  a  very 
objectionable  blow  if  it  were  not  for  the 
cushioning  effect  of  the  air  that  accumulates 
under  its  piston  in  the  chamber  .V,  which 
air  has  to  be  driven  out  again  through  the 
narrow  passageway  in  the  bottom  of  s. 

It  is  in  order  to  get  sufficient  cushioning 
effect  that  it  is  necessary  to  completely 
destroy  the  vacuum  in  the  chamber  .'/  when 
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the  plunger  rises  very  high,  for  then  it 
acquires  a  great  momentum  on  its  downward 
flight.  The  valve  v  enables  any  smal  I  amount 
of  air  that  may  have  leaked  into  the  chamber 
X  on  the  upward  motion  of  the  plunger  to 
be  again  forced  out  on  this  settling  down  to 
its  home  position. 

Being  now  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
valve  gear,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the 
diagrams  A,  B,  V,  D,  and  E  of  Fig.  5,  which 
exhibit  the  most  significant  simultaneous 
positions  of  the  piston  and  the  four  valves, 
together  with  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  mechanism  in  their 
various  corresponding  positions,  during  a 
little  more  than  a  complete  forward  stroke  of 
the  engine. 

In  all  the  diagrams  the  directions  of  motion 
of  the  piston,  wristplate,  and  valve  rods  are 
indicated  by  arrows,  a  double-headed  arrow 
being  shown  when  a  mcmlier  is  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  its  direction  of  motion  is  l>eing 
reversed,  and  a  dotted  arrow  being  shown 
when  an  admission  valve  rod  is  moving 
without  affecting  its  valve,  on  account  of 
their  connecting  parts  being  in  the  released 
condition.  Fig.  4  shows  the  piston  untiring 
the  end  of  its  backward  stroke,  and  all  the 
valves  closed.  The  wristplate  is  in  its  mifldle 
position ;  hence  the  exhaust  valves  arc  in 
precisely  the  same  position,  relatively,  to 
their  respective  ports,  as  would  also  be  the 
two  admission  valves,  were  it  not  that  the 
one,  a',  is  in  the  released  condition. 

Observing  the  arrows  on  the  various  valve 
rods,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exhaust  valve 
e'  will  soon  be  oj>ened  to  liberate  the  steam 
that  is  still  exerting  an  expansive  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  piston,  while 
the  other  e  has  but  lately  been  cloned  ;  the 
admission  valve  a  will  also  soon  be  opened  to 
admit  steam  against  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

In  Fig.  ft,  A,  the  respective  positions  of  the 
crank  and  eccentric  that  correspond  to  the 
positions  in  Fig.  4,  are  D  and  IV,  and  the 
position  ('  of  the  crank  indicate*  when  the 
closing  of  the  exhaust  valve  e  actually  took 
place  and  the  resulting  compression  com- 
menced, as  indicated  at  on  the  diagram 
of  Fig.  ft,  11,  while  the  )>osition  /,  indicates 
where  the  admission  valve  a  will  ojh'H — in 
other  words,  the  lead  position  of  the  crank. 

Fig.  ft,  ( ',  shows  the  piston  at  the  end  of  its 
backward  stroke  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
at  the  beginning  of  its  forward  stroke.  By 
this  time  both  the  exhaust  valve  >•'  ami  the 
admission  valve  «  have  been  opened  con- 
siderably, without,  however,  having  any- 
thing like  reached  the  limits  of  their  opening 
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potations,  while  the  exhaust  valve  r  has 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  eluding  posi- 
tion, and  this  liecause  the  four  points  of 
attachment  of  the  valve  rods  to  the  wristplate 
are,  as  will  he  seen,  so  located  that  the  angu- 
lar closing  movements  of  the  valves  are  very 
small  compared  with  their  angular  opening 
movements. 

In  Fig.  5,  £>,  the  wristplate  is  shown  in  the 
position  in  which  its  motion  is  just  being 
reversed  by  the  en-entrie,  the  valve  rods 
being,  in  consequence,  also  in  the  positions  in 
which  their  motions  are  reversed,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  double-headed  arrows.  Accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  already  learned,  this 
constitutes  the  limiting  position  for  the 
releasing  of  the  admission  valve  «,  which  for 
that  reason  is  supi>osed  to  have  just  occurred, 
as  indicated  by  its  closed  position.  As  indi- 
cated at  G"  on  Fig.  5,  B,  this  is  then  the 
moment  at  which,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
expansive  reduction  of  the  driving  pressure 
on  the  piston  commences.  The  exhaust 
valve  «•  has  at  the  same  time  reached  the 


actual  limit  of  its  closing  position,  while 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  opening  position. 
In  this  position  of  its  valve  rod  the  admis- 
sion valve  a'  is  picked  up,  as  indicated  by 
one-half  of  the  arrow  being  represented  in 
full. 

G  and  G'  in  Fig.  5,  A,  are,  respectively,  the 
IKwitions  of  the  crunk  and  the  eccentric  that 
correspond  to  Fig.  5,  D. 

In  Fig.  5,  E,  the  piston  is  finally  represented 
in  that  position,  near  the  end  of  its  forward 
stroke,  for  which  the  exhaust  valve  e  just 
begins  to  open  for  the  liberation  of  the 
expanded  steam,  ?'  having  been  closed  some 
time  previously  to  produce  compression,  and 
the  admission  valve  a'  also  nearing  its  open- 
ing point  for  the  lead  jswition  of  the  piston, 
which  will  l)e  reached  presently. 

The  point  E"  on  the  diagram  of  Fig.  5,  B, 
shows  the  release  of  the  expanded  steam  due 
to  the  opening  of  <,  and  the  points  E  and  Ef 
in  Fig.  5,  A,  represent,  re*j>ectively,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  crank  and  the  eccentric  cor- 
responding to  Fig.  5,  E. 
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THE  LOCOMOTIVE. — The  most  imj>or- 
tant  of  all  the  factors  in  the  attainment 
of  high  sjjeeds  is,  of  course,  the  loco- 
motive itself,  as  to  the  power  and  design  of 
which  something  will  now  be  said. 

A  locomotive  should  be  designed  for  the 
work  in  hand,  and  should  not  be  made  too 
heavy,  or  powerful,  for  the  average  train  that 
it  will  have  to  haul.  A  mistake  too  often 
made  is  that  of  using  very  large,  heavy 
engines  where  they  are  not  required.  Such 
engines  not  only  tear  up  the  track  and  "eat 
their  heads  off"  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  but 
possess  an  undue  surplus  of  power  after 
reaching  full  speed.  True,  they  get  awav 
quickly,  but  rapid  starting  is  of  minor 
importance  on  long  "through"  runs.  For 
such  traffic,  it  is  best  to  use  engines  designed 
for  their  intended  loads  at  the  minimum 
drtired  speeds,  and  putting  up  with  the  some- 
what reduced  starting  speeds,  a*  being  a 
matter  of  but  slight  importance. 

•  Omtinued  from  Srjttrmber.  I&S.  .Xumf*r. 


If  exceptionally  bad  weather,  heavy  sec- 
tions of  road,  and  extra  cars  are  ever 
encountered  in  combination,  put  on  a  pilot, 
or  helper.  Most  of  the  fastest  express  trains 
in  (ireat  Britain  are  now  run  by  tingle 
engines.  These  handle  trains  weighing  from 
200  to  250  tons  comfortably  enough,  at 
booked  speeds  of  54  miles  per  hour.  If  for 
any  cause  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  use 
of  a  pilot,  a  "  wire"  is  sent  ahead  for  one, 
and  schedule  time  is  thereby  kept.  These 
engines  burn  from  25  to  2.H  pounds  of  coal 
|»er  train  mile — a  consumption  smaller  than 
in  United  States  practice.  Their  coal  is  bet- 
ter than  ours,  but  their  trains  run  harder, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  trains  are,  as  a 
rule,  heavier  thau  theirs.  If  the  roads  are 
tolerably  level  and  the  loads  not  too  heavy, 
driving  wheels  of  large  diameter  can  be  used 
with  advantage,  ami  (in  coming  into  more 
general  use.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
small  wheels  have  always  l»oen  preferred. 
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while  iu  England  large  ones  have  been  the 
favorites,  0  feet  <»  inches  being  there  regarded 
as  the  minimum  diameter  for  express  work. 
Some  years  ago  the  suj>erintendent  on  one 
of  the  English  roads  brought  out  some 
4-coupled  engines  with  about  02-inch  drivers, 
lie  said  they  were  "  the  express  engines  of 
the  future."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
soon  put  on  a  braneh  line,  and  there  they 
are  to  this  day. 

"Where  the  roads  are  good  and  ran  stand 
the  concentrated  weight,  use  a  single  jiair  of 
drivers.  Of  course,  the  weight  on  single 
drivers  has  to  be  very  great  ;  in  England, 
an  average  for  the  most  jiowerful  express 
engines  is  alniut  42,500  j>ounds.  The  only 
kiwjU-  express  engine  that  we  know  of 
in  this  countrj*  lias  a  driving-wheel  load  of 
4S,(MH)  jHiunds.  This  is  a  Vauclain  com- 
pound, which  was  built  at  the  Baldwin 
l/x-omotive  Works  in  1W5  for  running  the 
Royal  Blue  trains  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Heading  Railroad.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  trip  on  the  foot-board  soon  after 
this  engine  came  out,  and  was  highly  pleased 
with  it.  and  wotdd  1m-  glad  to  see  more  of 
the  same  type  put  in  an  appearance. 

Siuf/lf  engines  are  l>est  adapt<«d  for  through 
runs  and  comparatively  light  loads,  but 
other  g<Hsl  work  has  l>een  done  with  them — 
especially  since  steel  rails  and  the  sand  blast 
came  into  use.  Steel  mils  make  it  possible  to 
employ  greater  wheel  loads,  while  the  sand 
blast,  by  increasing  the  friction  lietween  the 
rails  and  the  wheels,  leaves  the  designer 
free  to  use  greater  cylinder  power. 

As  already  explained,  "single"  engines 
lose  a  little  time  in  starting,  but  they  make 
up  for  it  afterward  by  extra  freedom  in 
running.  They  can,  as  a  rule,  run  down  a 
given  hill  faster  than  a  coupled  engine.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  latter  type,  the  side  rods, 
hubs,  and  pins,  can  lie  perfectly  balanced, 
but.  where  these  |>arts  are  absent,  greater 
freedom  of  running  results.  The  oil  and 
repair  bills  are  lighter,  too. 

In  England,  where  "singles"  are  in  com- 
mon use,  express  trains  are  comparatively 
liL'ht.  and  arc  run  at  short  intervals  ;  in  this 
country  similar  trains  are  much  heavier, 
and  are  run  less  frequently,  for  which  rea- 
sons — esj»ccially  as  the  tendency  is  to  make 
our  trains  still  heavier— "  single "  engines 
iuhhI  not  be  looked  for  here.  On  many 
American  roads,  even  the  four-coupled 
engines— the  "American"  type— are  now 
regarded  as  inadequate,  with  the  result  that 
the  "  ten-wheeler"  is  Incoming  more  and 
more  the  standard. 


By  using  large  wheels,  the  rotative  speed  is 
less  for  a  given  train  speed,  and  this  is  a 
very  ini|K»rtant  matter  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  high  B|>cods.  As  regards 
economy,  it  has  been  prove* I  by  ex|ieriment 
that  for  every  engine  there  is  a  certain  rota- 
tive speed  winch  gives  the  best  results.  Pro- 
fessor (ioss,  who  made  the  experiments 
referred  to,  found  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  when  the  particular  engine  under 
test  was  making  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  piston  speed  l>eing  then  8i»0  feet  j>er 
minute.  At  this  point  the  steam  consumption 
per  horsepower  |ht  hour  was  lower  than  at 
any  higher  speed.  It  was  also  found  that 
below  this  particular  speed  (designated  by 
him  the  "critical  "  speed  of  the  engine)  the 
coal  consumption  |>er  horsepower  per  hour 
was  practically  constant.  Now,  the  larger 
the  wheel,  the  lower  the  piston  speed  for  a 
given  train  speed  ;  hence,  the  advisability  of 
large  wheels  where  the  roads  ami  loads  render 
them  suitable.  There  is  another  way  in  which 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  airects 
the  speed  of  the  engine.  As  the  number  of 
revolutions  |»er  minute  of  the  wheels  inrnaur*, 
the  duration  of  port  opening  and  exhaust 
ilrtTttiM * ;  the  steam  has  then  less  time  dur- 
ing which  to  supply  the  necessary  power  for 
maintaining  the  speed,  the  gradual  o|>ening. 
in  the  ease  of  an  eccentric-driven  valve,  hav- 
ing the  etfect  of  still  further  mincing  the 
quantity  of  steam  passing  through  the  jx>rts. 
Take  two  engines,  A  and  B,  with  !M>-inch 
and  (Mi-inch  drivers,  respectively.  Suppose 
both  to  be  running  at  70  miles  per  hour. 
They  will  be  making,  in  round  numl>ers,  2<M» 
and  ;{.">>  revolutions  per  minute,  res]>ectivclv, 
neglecting  slip.  Now,  the  valve  gear,  etc., 
may  be  identically  the  same  in  l>oth  engines, 
which  may  also  be  running  with  the  same 
cut-off;  yet,  more  steam  will  get  into  A's 
cylinders  than  into  B's,  because  the  duration 
of  port  o|iening  is  j»er  cent,  greater. 

Thus,  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  A's 
pistons  will  be  greater  than  on  B's.  The 
actual  variation  in  M.  E.  P.,  with  given  Inu'ler 
pressure  and  cut-off,  depends  not  only  on 
the  s|>ced  of  revolution — the  point  now  under 
consideration— but  also  on  the  length  of  the 
steam  ports  and  the  type  of  valve" — that  is. 
whether  the  Allen  or  the  ordinary  slide. 

The  exhaust  opening  will  also  extend  over 
an  interval  of  time  correspondingly  greater 
in  A's  case,  so  that  the  steam  can  get  away 
more  freely,  thus  resulting  in  less  back 
pressure  and  still  further  increasing  the 
effective  pressure  on  the  pistons.  In  B's 
ease  this  extra  back  pressure  causes  extra 
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friction  at  the  crank  pins,  and  thus  absorbs 
some  of  the  power  developed. 

The  question  of  free  exhaqst  is  avitid  one. 
Tlie  writer  lias  .seen  something  of  the  evils  of 
a  cramped  exhaust.  There  were,  at  one 
time,  on  a  certain  English  road,  some  engines 
that  pave  trouble  in  thin  resi>ect.  They 
worke<l  eeonomieallyenough,  using  only  about 
24  pounds  of  coal  per  mile,  but  they  wouldn't 
run  freely.  The  superintendent  tried  the 
effect  of  giving  them  more  regulator  area, 
and  after  that,  more  steam  pii>e  area,  but  the 
fault  lay  elsewhere.  Plenty  of  steam  pot 
into  the  cylinder.  The  trouble  was  in  getting 
it  oul.  These  engines  had  J  inch  inside  lap — 
a  preposterous  thing.  But  the  superinten- 
dent believed  in  plenty  of  compression — 
carrying  it  up  to  the  initial  pressure,  in  fact. 
While  resulting  in  fuel  economy,  it  at  the 
same  time  seriously  affected  the  running  of 
the  engines,  the  very  highest  speed  the 
writer  ever  knew  one  of  them  to  make  being 
05  miles  per  hour,  and  that  was  down  a  20- 
foot  grade.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  lay  not 
only  in  a  UiU  but  also  in  a  rrtimjrd  exhaust. 
The  cylinders  were  IS)"  <  2<>";  the  exhaust 
port  was  only  15"  X  2",  being  thus  but  11  1 
per  cent,  of  the  piston  area,  instead  of  from 
IH  to  20  per  cent.,  as  adopted  in  the  Ix-st 
practice.  Still,  the  above  superintendent 
had  a  certain  amount  of  "  method  in  his 
madness,"  for  it  doubtless  seemed  to  him  an 
anomaly  to  make  the  area  of  the  exhaust 
port  more  than  30  square  inches  when  that 
of  the  steam  port  (through  which  all  the 
exhaust  steam  has  to  pass  anyway  )  was  only 
15"  Xl'J",  or  just  over  20  square  inches. 
These  engines  used  to  "choke"  or,  as  the 
drivers  expressed  it,  work  against  them- 
selves. 

Without  doubt,  much  of  the  fast  running 
in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  free 
exhaust  the  engines  have.  When  the  steam 
has  done  its  work  it  cannot  be  yot  rid  of  too 
quickly.  Therefore,  when  high  speeds  are 
aimed  at,  the  exhaust  passages  must  be  of 
ample  size  ami  as  direct  and  smooth  as 
possible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
blast  pipe.  It  seems  at  first  sight  rather 
contradictor}*  to  provide  large  exhaust  ports 
and  then  to  "stop  the  way"  in  the  blast  pijM«. 
Yet  this  has  to  be  done  in  locomotive*,  in 
order  to  provide  sufficient  draft  for  the  fire. 
In  Europe,  the  "variable  blast"  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  the  nozzle  of  which  can 
lie  widened  or  contracted  at  will,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  road  and  the  requirements 
of  the  lire.  In  connection  with  the  port 
question,  it  may  Im>  mentioned  that  some 


engines  have  l>een  lately  built,  having  sepa- 
rate steam  and  exhaust  ports — undoubtedly 
the  right  thing  in  principle.  It  has  yet  to 
be  proved,  however,  whether  the  plan  is  of 
any  advantage  in  practuv. 

To  recur  once  more  to  single  engines: 
The  larger  the  driving  wheel  used,  the  less 
the  tractive  power ;  this  can  be  met,  however, 
by  increasing  the  stroke.  The  largest  driving 
wheels  now  in  use  in  England  on  regular 
express  trains  are  the  "8-footers"  on  the 
Lireat  Northern,  the  tires  of  which  are  07* 
inchesin  diameter  when  new.  These  engines 
have  a  2S-ineh  stroke'.  At  a  given  train  s|>eed, 
they  have  the  same  piston  si>eed  as  an  engine 
withK:U-inch  drivers  and  24-inch  stroke,  but 
their  rotative  speed  is  only  85J  per  cent,  a* 
great,  while  the  duration  of  steam  and 
exhaust  ojR-nings  i*  KiJ  jht  cent,  greater. 
There  must  lie  some  advantage  in  this. 

As  the  speed  of  the  train  dermis  on  the 
power  of  the  engine,  we  must  evidently  have 
the  cylinders  large  enough,  and  the  steam 
pressure  sufficiently  high.  A  disadvantage 
attaches  to  long  strokes,  in  that  the  cylinder 
condensation  is  greater  with  a  given  per- 
centage of  cut-off.  But,  if  the  object  in  view 
is  simply  to  increase  the  speed,  the  slightly 
increased  consumption  of  fuel  and  water 
must  be  regarded  jis  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

The  cylinders  must  be  designed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  on  the  drivers.  Large 
diameters  and  high  pressures  call  for  heavy 
loads  on  the  rail.  An  engine  that  is  "over- 
cylindered"  will  give  trouble  through  slip- 
ping, thereby  losing  speed  ami  wasting 
steam. 

The  capacity  of  an  engine,  however,  is 
always  ultimately  referable  to  the  boiler 
j>ower.  It  is  evidently  of  little  use  to  have 
large  cylinders  if,  during  a  large  part  of  a 
run,  there  isn't  enough  steam  to  keep  them 
well  supplied.  The  higher  the  speed,  the 
greater  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  greater  number  of  times  per 
minute,  therefore,  has  the  cylinder  to  be 
supplied  with  steam  ;  hence,  the  greater  the 
demand  on  the  boiler.  If  the  engineer 
wishes  to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
it  will  not  help  him  any  to  start  away  with 
steam  enough  escaping  from  the  jK»ps  toliftthe 
station  roof  off,  and  then,  after  the  first  half 
mile,  running  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
with  only,  say,  1:50  pounds  instead  of  1(50 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  ;  such  a  practice  is 
pretty  common  on  the  other  side,  with  their 
small-boilered  engines.  This  is  the  weak  point 
in  many  of  the  English  engines :  they  haven't 
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the  steam  resources  that  ours  have  ;  drivers 
seem  to  be  sat  isfied  if  the  gauge  needle  is  within 
from  10  to  20  pounds  of  the  blow-off  pressure. 
Then,  when  called  upon  fur  a  spurt — to  make 
up  lost  time,  say— they  find  they  cannot 
do  it,  for  want  of  steam.  This  lost  time 
that  an  engineer  is  often  called  upon  to  make 
up  (but  which  he  generally  doesn't)  is  often 
due  to  slipping,  especially  in  the  case  of 
single  engines  in  bad  weather  or  when  meet- 
ing an  up-grade  tunnel.  On  this  point  of 
slip  something  further  may  here  be  said. 
The  rotative  force  depends  on  two  things  : 
piston  pressure  and  position  of  cranks. 
When  one  of  the  cranks  is  in  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  turning  the  wheels — that  is, 
when  the  tangential  component  of  main-rod 
thrust  is  greatest — the  other  is  in  a  very 
unfavorable  position.  Then,  again,  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  may  or  may  not  correspond 
with  the  most  favorable  position  of  the 
cranks ;  this  matter  depends  on  the  cut-off. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  the  rotative  force  at  the 
crank  varies  greatly,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  slip.    Taking  the  ease  of  a  main  rod  9J 


(7b  be  Concluded.) 


feet  long  and  a  2-foot  stroke,  it  will  be  found 
that  for  a  cut-off  pressure  of  100  pounds 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  average 
rotative  force  varies  from  1.52  at  &  cut-off 
to  1.09  at  }  cut-off;  for  200  pounds,  the 
respective  ratios  are  1.47  and  1.09;  so  that 
the  variation  is  greatest  with  the  earliest 
cut-offs.  These,  however,  accompany  the 
highest  speeds,  and  so  the  inertia  of  the 
wheels  (acting  as  ordinary  flywheels  do) 
tends  to  some  extent  to  prevent  slipping. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  British  lack  of 
punctuality,  owing  to  the  engineman  adher- 
ing most  scrupulously  to  his  running  time, 
Mr.  Acworth  described  the  situation  in  one 
very  pregnant  sentence  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  "Times"  not  long  ago,  wherein  he 
pictured  a  train  leaving  the  terminus  3 
minutes  late  on  a  200-mile  run,  and  coming 
in  at  the  end  faithfully  3  minute*  tats,  although 
there's  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  out  of 
a  4  hours'  run  the  engine  could  have  squeezed 
a  paltry  3  minutes.  The  writer  can,  in  the 
main,  indorse  Mr.  Acworth's  remarks, 
absolutely. 
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HALF  a  century  ago,  the  engineer  and 
architect  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
tracing  paper  and  draftsmen's  skill  for 
the  production  of  duplicate  copies  of  work- 
ing drawings.  The  necessary  tracing  and 
retracing  of  every  plan,  until  the  required 
number  of  copies  was  obtained,  made  the 
expense  very  great,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  introduction  of  a  process  by  which  draw- 
ings could  be  duplicated  at  one-tenth  the  ex - 
l»ense  of  tracing  was  enthusiastically  received. 

It  was  in  1H43  that  Sir  John  Ilerschcl, 
while  experimenting  in  photography,  inves- 
tigated the  effect  of  light  on  various  iron 
compounds,  and  afterwards  perfected  a 
method  of  photo-printing  which  he  called 

the  '\t/"""'W''  • 

The  cyanoty|H!  was  nothing  more  than  a 
primitive  form  of  the  blueprint  process.  The 
lack  of  facilities  for  obtaining  pure  chemicals 
made  the  prc|taration  of  the  pa|ier  somewhat 
difficult  in  those  days,  hut  the  resulting 
material  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  com- 
mercial blueprint  paper  of  today. 


The  application  of  the  cyanotype  to  the 
reproduction  of  working  drawings  revolu- 
tionized drafting-room  practice.  The  danger 
of  error  due  to  oversight  in  tracing  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  great  labor 
of  carefully  checking  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cate  tracings  was  obviated  entirely.  A  care- 
fully plotted  drawing,  and  an  accurately 
traced  copy,  were  all  that  was  required  of 
the  draftsman,  while  an  unlimited  number  of 
duplicates  could  be  turned  out  by  the  blue- 
printer,  each  copy  being  precisely  like  the 
original  tracing,  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
lines  and  dimensions  were  concerned. 

But  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  be 
content  with  but  a  single  improvement.  It 
is  a  strange  but  well  demonstrated  fact  that 
man  will  plod  along,  contented  with  the 
most  primitive  ways  and  methods,  for  an 
indefinite  peritxl ;  but  just  as  soon  as  some 
one  shows  him  an  improvement  on  his 
methods,  he  eagerly  accepts  the  improve- 
ment, and  demands,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing still  better. 
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It  was  the  same  with  blueprinting.  Archi- 
tects and  engineers  were  delighted  with  the 
process,  for  they  found  that  it  not  only  saved 
them  much  labor,  but  trebled  the  output 
of  their  drafting  rooms.  .Soon,  however,  they 
demanded  something  more.  The  blueprint 
was  a  negative  copy  of  the  drawing  ;  that  in, 
the  lines  were  white  on  a  colored  ground, 
while  in  the  original  tracing  the  lines  were 
black  on  a  white  ground.  Experimenting 
continued,  and  a  process  was  presented  which 
gave  a  copy  in  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground. 
This,  however,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  when,  finally,  several  processes  were 
invented,  each  of  which  gave  a  reproduction 
of  the  original,  in  black  lines  on  a  white 
ground,  the  impatient  practitioner  com- 
plained of  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  perfect  these 
photo-printing  processes,  and  at  the  present 
day  there  is  little  room  for  improvement. 
The  one  disadvantage  of  all  of  them  lies  in 
the  fact  that  sunshine  is  necessary  for  the 
printing,  and  unless  the  day  is  bright,  little 
or  no  printing  can  be  done.  For  this  reason 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a 
mechanical  method  of  reproducing  drawings, 
which  shall  be  inde|>endent  of  weather  con- 
ditions, and  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
inexpensive  in  operation.  So  far,  these 
attempts  have  been  only  partially  successful, 
though,  for  some  purposes,  fairly  good  results 
may  be  obtained. 

The  simplest  of  all  of  the  photo-printing 
processes  is  the  cyanotype,  or  blueprint,  the 
paper  for  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 
In  a  dark-colored  or  opaque  bottle  dissolve 
2  ounces  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  in 
8  ounces  of  water,  and  in  a  similar  bottle 
dissolve  U  ounces  of  ferricyanide  of  potash 
in  8  ounces  of  water.  Immediately  before 
use,  mix  equal  i>ortions  of  these  solutions, 
and,  by  means  of  a  soft  8|>onge,  a  wad  of 
cotton,  or  a  eamePs-hair  brush,  spread  the 
mixed  solutions  evenly  over  the  entire 
surface  of  a  heavily  sized  white  paj>er.  This 
must  be  done  in  a  room  lighted  with  gas  or 
other  artifh'al  light  whose  color  tends  toward 
yellow,  and  the  paper  should  be  dried  quickly 
in  a  dark  room  or  closet.  The  tracing 
is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  glass  ( or  prefer- 
ably in  a  printing  frame)  with  the  drawing 
next  the  glass ;  the  prepared  pa|>er  is  then 
laid  over  the  tracing  with  its  prepared  side 
against  the  tracing  cloth.  A  piece  of  heavy 
blotting  paper,  or  felt,  is  then  laid  on 
the  back  of  the  jwiper,  to  distribute  the 
pressure  and  keep  the  tracing  and  printing 
paper  in  close  contact ;  a  Iward  is  then  placed 


over  the  felt,  and  the  whole  is  submitted, 
glass  side  up,  to  the  rays  of  direct  sunlight. 
In  from  three  to  ten  minutes  the  print  is 
removed  and  washed  in  clean  water,  when  the 
entire  surface  becomes  a  deep-blue  color, 
except  at  the  point*  protected  by  the  lines 
of  the  tracing,  where  the  paper  will  remain 
white. 

After  washing,  the  print  is  hung  up  and 
allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  use  as  a 
working  drawing.  Any  desired  alterations 
in  the  print  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary 
writing  pen  and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
This  solution,  applied  to  the  blue  portions  of 
the  print,  will  immediately  bleach  it  white, 
while  any  existing  lines  may  l>e  obliterated 
by  means  of  a  little  Prussian-blue  water  color, 
or  even  an  ordinary  blue  pencil. 

The  printing  frame  for  use  in  the  making 
of  sun  prints  consist  of  a  rectangular  frame, 
or  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  on  one  side  of 


which  is  tixed  a  jnine  of  clear  plate  glass  a. 
The  tracing  is  then  laid  in  the  frame  against 
the  glass,  as  shown  at  d,  and  the  printing 
paper  next,  as  shown  at  r.  A  felt  pad  d  is 
then  spread  over  the  Imck  of  the  paper,  and 
the  wooden  backing  e  is  put  in,  to  hold  the 
paper  and  tracing  apiinst  the  glass.  The 
anus/ are  then  turned  down,  and  the  springs 
</,  pressing  against  the  cleat  h,  keep  every- 
thing tijjlit  in  place,  while  the  catches  k  hoid 
the  arms  down.  The  frame  is  then  turned 
over,  and  so  placed  that  the  sun  may  shine 
through  the  glass  and  tracing  on  to  the 
printing  paper. 

The  backing  is  usually  made  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  as  shown,  in  order  that  the 
frame  may  l>e  partially  opened  and  the 
progress  of  the  printing  examined,  while 
one  of  the  arms  is  "till  damped  down  and 
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secures  the  end  of  the  tracing  and  paper 
from  slipping.  If  the  print  is  then  found 
to  bo  insufficiently  print*.*!,  the  back  may  be 
replaced  and  the  exposure  continued. 

When  the  printing  frame*  are  large,  and 
not  easily  handled,  it  is  customary  to  build 
a  track  out  through  a  window,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  frame  is  then  provided  on  each 
side  with  a  flangewheel  a  for  running  on  the 
track  b.  When  the  frame  is  taken  in  to 
remove  the  print,  or  to  put  in  a  new  tracing, 
it  is  simply  turned  over  on  the  wheels,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  linos.  The  back  is 
removed,  the  tracing  and  paper  adjusted, 
and  the  back  replaced.  The  frame  is  then 
turned  glass  side  up,  pushed  out  on  the  track, 
and  left  in  the  sun  till  the  printing  is  com- 
pleted. 

Next  in  simplicity  to  the  ordinary  blue- 
print process  is  the  blue-line  process,  whereby 
the  reproduction  shows  in  clear  blue  lines 
on  a  j>erfectly  white  ground. 

The  paper  is  coated  with  the  following 
solution  : 

Gum  arabic  385  grains. 

Perchloride  of  iron  123  grains. 
Tartaric  acid  »VJ  grains. 

Sodium  chloride  4(5  grains. 

Water  3}  ounces. 

When  dry,  the  paper  is  cx|>osed  under 
a  tracing,  as  in  the  previously  described 
process,  and,  when  sufficiently  printed,  is 
immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  lines  are  fully 
developed.  It  is  then  rinsed  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any 
yellow  stains  due  to  the  ferrocyanide,  and  is 
finally  washed  in  water. 

Alterations  in  the  finished  print  may  be 
made  with  an  ordinary  pen  and  a  rather 
thickly  ground  solution  of  Prussian-blue 
water  color.  Existing  lines  may  be  removed 
with  the  soda  solution  previously  described. 

The  processes  for  printing  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground  are  numerous,  but  somewhat 
complicated.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  con- 
sisted of  a  process  of  double  printing,  and, 
though  more  complex  and  expensive  than 
later  methods,  it  gives  results  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  sheet  of  thin  but  close-grained  pa]>er  is 
immersed  for  half  a  minute  in  a  solution  of 
common  table  suit  and  then  dried  ;  it  is  then 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  10  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  water,  and  again 
dried.  The  paj>er  is  then  ex|K>sod  under  the 
tracing  and  printed  until  the  lines  just  com- 
mence to  change  color,  while  the  ground 
Incomes  a  deep-bronze  color.    The  print  is 


then  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
1  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  10  ounces 
of  water,  and  afterwards  well  washed  in 
water  and  dried.  When  dry,  the  print  is 
rubbed  over  with  sweet  oil,  to  render  it 
transparent,  and  is  then  put  in  the  print- 
ing frame  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  tracing.  A  new  print  is  now  made  under 
the  oiled  copy,  and  this  second  print  is 
soaked  in  the  soda  solution  and  washed  in 
water,  the  same  as  the  first  one.  The  result 
is  a  clear  white  ground,  on  which  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  are  duplicated  in  a  deep- 
bronze  black,  equal  in  every  respect  to  an 
inked  drawing.  Any  number  of  prints  can 
be  made  through  the  oiled  copy,  but  the 
process  is  so  troublesome,  and  takes  so  much 
time,  that  it  never  found  much  favor  except 
for  special  work  and  small  sizes  of  drawings. 

A  paper  for  direct  printing  of  black  lines 
on  a  white  ground  may  lie  prepared  as 
follows  :  In  9  ounces  of  water  dissolve 

Gelatin   3  drams. 

Perchloride  of  iron  solution  0  drams. 
Tartaric  acid  3  drams. 

Ferric  sulphate  of  iron       3  drams. 

Apply  two  coats  of  this  solution  to  the 
surface  of  a  heavily  sized  paper,  allowing 
each  coat  to  dry  thoroughly.  Print  as  usual, 
under  a  tracing  having  somewhat  heavy  and 
well  defined  lines,  and  develop  the  print  in 
a  solution  consisting  of  (»  drams  of  gallic  acid 
dissolved  in  32  ounces  of  water  and  04  ounces 
of  alcohol.  The  lines  will  appear  strong  and 
of  a  deep  purple-black  color,  and  the  ground 
will  assume  a  cream  tint,  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  gray.  The  print  should  then 
be  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  Additional  lines  on  this 
form  of  print  can  lie  marie  with  ordinary 
drawing  ink  ;  existing  lines  can  be  removed 
only  by  careful  rubbing  with  an  ink  eraser. 

The  quality  of  any  print  produced  by  the 
agency  of  sunlight  is  dependent  very  largely 
upon  the  tracing  from  which  it  is  made. 
The  lines  of  the  original  should  lie  strong 
and  of  an  even  density,  and  the  ink  used 
should  be  absolutely  opaque. 

The  l>ost  results  are  obtained  when  the 
ink  with  which  the  tracing  is  made  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  thickly  ground 
chrome-yellow  water  color.  If  the  color 
refuses  to  mix  freely  with  the  ink  medium, 
a  drop  of  ox-gall  will  clear  it  and  cause  it  to 
flow  more  freely— though  too  much  gall  will 
give  it  a  tendency  to  blot. 

Regardless  of  the  numerous  disadvantages, 
nearly  all  mechanical  drawings  of  the  present 
day  are  reproduced  by  some  one  or  other  of 
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the  sun-printing  processes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  increasing  tendency  among  users — 
architects  particularly — to  adopt  the  more 
recent  method  of  printing  by  means  of 
mechanical  transfer.  This  consists  of  making 
duplicate  copies  of  an  inked  drawing  or 
tracing  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  some 
prepare* I  surface  that  will  ahsorb  a  portion 
of  the  inked  lines,  and  afterward  transfer 
them  to  other  sheets. 

The  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ink  necessary  for  the  purpose  must  W  colored 
with  an  anilin  dye,  thus  Incoming  very 
difficult  to  handle  and  dirty  to  use.  It  has 
a  corresponding  advantage,  however,  inas- 
much as  different  parts  of  a  drawing  can  he 


( which  lias  been  executed  with  the  pre- 
pared inks  already  described )  over  the  pad  so 
that  every  part  of  the  inked  lint*  comes  in 
contact  with  the  sheet.  Hub  the  drawing 
on  the  back  into  dose  contact  with  the  pre- 
pared blotter,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes 
carefully  remove  it.  Sheets  of  plain  white 
paper  laid  over  the  pari  and  gently  robbed 
into  contact  will  receive  a  complete  impres- 
sion nearly  as  clear  as  the  original  ;  from  six 
to  ten  copies  may  l>e  thus  obtained  from  a 
single  impression.  After  use,  the  pad  should 
be  laid  aside  for  24  hours,  after  which  the 
ink  will  lie  found  to  have  sunk  into  the 
blotter  and  a  new  drawing  may  l>e  trans- 
ferred.   The  pads  should  be  kept  in  a  hori- 
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made  with  different  colored  inks,  and  the 
copy  will  show  these  color  relations. 

The  materials  necessary  for  the  transfer 
process  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Soak 
4  ounces  of  white  glue  in  5  ounces  of  water 
and  3  ounces  of  strong  aqua  ammonia. 
When  the  glue  is  soft,  warm  the  solution,  by 
setting  the  vessel  containing  it  in  a  i»an  or 
pail  containing  boiling  water.  When  the 
glue  is  dissolved,  add  :>  ounces  of  granulated 
sugar  and  8  ounces  of  gelatin  ;  then  let  it 
come  to  the  trailing  point  until  the  whole 
becomes  liquid.  While  still  hot,  paint  the 
solution  on  sheets  of  heavy  white  blotting 
paper  until  the  latter  is  thoroughly  satu- 
rated ;  then  lay  them  away  to  dry,  for  two 
or  three  days. 

When  ready  for  use,  slightly  moisten  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  with  a  s|M»nge  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  lay  the  drawing  or  tracing 
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zontal  |K>sition  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  drawer, 
away  from  hint  and  dust. 

The  inks  required  for  these  pads  may  be 
mixed  as  follows  : 

Black  Ink. 
Anilin  black  1  ounce, 

Water  14  ounces, 

Glycerin  4  ounces. 

Bu  e  Ink. 

Anilin  blue  .1  ounce, 

Hot  water  7  ounces. 

Add,  when  cool, 

Spirits  of  wine  I  ounce, 

Glycerin  \  ounce, 

Ether  10  minims, 

Carbolic  :t<  id  1  minim. 
Red,  violet,  or  green  ink  may  Ik-  prepared 

by  substituting  the  desired  color  of  anilin  for 

the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ABOUT  the  time  when  inventors  had 
brought  the  hcatinu  stove  to  the 
point  where  it  was  reasonably  eco- 
nomical, a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against 
the  open  fireplace,  and  it  became  fashionable 
to  charge  it  with  all  the  villainies  in  the 
catalogue.  "Wasteful,"  "Smoky,"  "A  pro- 
moter of  drafts,"  "  Roast  your  face  and 
freeze  your  back,"  "Dirty,  ugly  hole  in  the 
wall,"  and  many  other  uncivil  things  were 
said  of  it  ;  yet,  when  all  that  was  urged 
against  it  is  thoroughly  sifted,  it  really  has 
its  foundation  in  the  one  prime  charge  of 
wastefulness  of  fuel.  As  the  fireplace  has 
been  usually  constructed,  it  cannot  very 
well  be  denied  that  this  prime  charge  was 
well  founded.  The  fault  should,  however, 
have  been  laid  to  the  constructor  and 
designer— where  it  belongs— and  not  to  the 
lin  place  itself. 

That  the  fireplace  possesses  advantages  that 
never  have  been  and  never  can  !>e  denied, 
even  by  its  most  urgent  enemy,  is  evidenced 
by  the  hundreds  of  cast-iron  and  sheet- 
iron  half-fireplace  and  half-stove  affairs 
that  are  constantly  finding  their  way  into 
the  market  and  from  there  into  our  houses. 
Say  what  we  will,  an  open  fire  j>ossesses  a 
charm  and  an  invitation  to  sociability  that 
no  other  form  of  house  heater  nin  I  mast  of. 
What,  for  instance,  is  more  dreary  and 
cheerless  than  a  steam  radiator,  however 
designed  and  ornamented?  Every  year  the 
fact  is  making  itself  more  ami  more  felt  that 
the  modern  dwelling  house  without  a  fire- 
place is  incomplete,  and  the  architect 
nowadays  finds  himself  constantly  required 
to  provide  one  or  more  of  them  in  nearly  all 
those  dwellings  built  and  designed  for  a 
home  for  the  builder.  We  shall  attempt  in 
this  article  to  point  out  the  l»est  construction 
for  a  fireplace  of  moderate  cost,  leaving  the 
wealthy  to  expend  as  much  money  on  fancy, 
bizarre,  and  patented  high-priced  affairs  as 
they  may  choose. 

In  Fig.  1  we  show  the  plan  or  configuration 
of  a  properly  designed  fireplace  built  into  a 
chimney.    Here  <i  denotes  the  width  of  the 


oj)cning  in  front ;  the  width  of  tin-  rear 
or  back  ;  and  <\  the  side  walls,  standing  at 
angles  with  the  front  and  back  lines.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  these  angles  be 
properly  laid  out,  and  as  a  guide  a  rule  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  width  »i  of  the 
opening  in  front  should  be  three  times  the 
width  b  of  the  rear  wall;  and  the  depth/, 
from  the  line  of  the  front  opening  to  the 
rear  wall,  should  lie  just  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  back  wall.  However  large  or  how- 
ever small  the  fireplace  may  be  made,  yet, 
when  it  is  constructed  according  to  this  rule, 
the  side  walls  will  stand  at  an  angle  of  exactly 
135  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  front  opening 
and  with  the  rear  wall.  The  reason  for 
having  this  special  angle  is  that  the 
effective  heat  from  a  fireplace  is  obtained 
mainly  by  radiation  ;  and  that,  when  the  side 
walls  stand  at  this  angle,  the  rays  of  radiated 
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heat  darting  from  the  side  walls  cross  each 
other  in  the  fireplace,  and  are  shot,  without 
meeting  any  obstruction,  across  the  room, 
diverging  like  an  oj»eu  fan,  the  largest  pos- 
sible area  of  the  room  being  directly  heated 
thereby.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
departing  from  this  manner  of  construction, 
if  the  fireplace  is  laid  out  while  the  dwelling 
is  being  built  ;  for,  in  that  case,  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  so  constructing  it.  In 
placing  a  fireplace  in  an  old  chimney  it  may 
become  necessary  to  dejwrt  from  this  rule, 
in  which  case  as  little  variation  as  possible 
should  be  tolerated.  Having  thus  got  our 
groundwork  laid  out,  we  show  in  Fig.  2  a 
front  view  of  the  fireplace,  wherein  the 
height  of  the  front  opening  should  never 
exceed  :?0  inches,  no  matter  how  large  or 
how  small  the  fireplace  may  be. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  a  fireplace  a 
fire  burns  precisely  as  it  would  in  an  open 
field.  To  burn  the  wood  or  coal,  that  is,  to 
have  it  blaze  and  consume,  does  not  require  a 
chimney  flue.  If  the  chimney  flue  were  closed 
absolutely  tight,  the  fire  would  burn  practi- 
cally as  well  as  with  the  flue  open  ;  but,  with 
the  flue  closed,  the  smoke  would,  of  course, 
l>c  projected  into  the  room.  The  so  called 
draft  of  the  chimney,  therefore,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  hunting  of  the  tire  in  an  open 
fireplace,  the  only  pur|K»se  of  the  flue  being 
to  carry  off  the  smoke.  We  have  reference 
here  to  the  genuine  open  fireplace  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  many  so  calh-d  open  fireplaces  in 
which  the  grate  is  fitUnl  with  various  shut- 
ters and  the  main  opening  with 
a  draw-plate,  for  compelling  all 
the  air  that  goes  up  the  chimney 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to 
make  a  fire  burn  would  prove  a 
failure  if  t  he  chimney  draft  were 
faulty.  Space  does  not  "admit 
of  giving  the  scientific  principles 
governing  the  30-inch  height  of 
the  opening,  a«  it  would  require 
more  than  we  can  use  in  setting 
it  forth.  We  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact.  In  some  fire- 
places which  the  writer  has  con- 
structed, the  height  has  not 
exceeded  27  inches.  The  point 
is  not  to  exceed  30  inches  ;  the 
height  may  be  less  if  desired. 

Having  arranged  for  the 
width,  depth,  angle  of  the  side 
walls,  and  height  of  the  fire- 
place, we  shall  next  consider 
the  material  of  which  to  con- 
struct it.  This  should  invari- 
ably lx*  brick — firebrick  if  it  is 
not  too  exj>ensive — but,  in  any 
event,  good  sound  brick,  and. 
under  no  consideration  what- 
ever, metal  of  any  kind.  The  reason  fortius  is 
that  brick  is  a  poor  absorlxT  of  heat,  and  the 
heat  rays,  instead  of  Ix'ing  altforhed  as  they 
would  be  by  metal,  are  radiated  from  the 
brick  into  the  room  where  they  are  wanted. 
If  the  slight  additional  expense  does  not 
stand  in  the  way,  perfectly  smooth  glazed 
bricks — those  having  a  glassy  surface — sh<  mid 
be  used,  for  they  are  still  Ix'tter.  The  reason 
fortius  is  that  bright  surfaces  absorb  less 
heat  than  rough  ones,  so  that  the  glazed 
bricks  will  reflect  more  of  the  heat  into  the 
room.    Wherever  such  glazed  bricks  can  be 


had,  and  they  are  quite  common,  their  use 
is  recommended. 

The  writer  constructed  a  fireplace  of  glazed 
bricks,  for  burning  w<mx1,  and  found  that,  by 
using  wood  in  such  lengths  and  setting  the 
andirons  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blaze 
would  play  as  little  as  possible  on  the  bricks, 
and  thus  avoid  smoking  them,  they  stood 
the  heat  well,  and  the  radiation  from  the 
glazed  surfaces  was  distinctly  felt  to  be 
greater  by  far  than  from  a  fireplace  made  of 
common  brick.  No  praiiiml  harm  results 
if  the  surface  of  the  glazed  bricks  becomes 
smoked,  as  it  can  be  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  nig  when  the  fireplace  is  not  in  use, 
and  the  surface  can  thus  be  made  clean  and 
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bright  again.  With  coal  as  fuel,  the  basket 
should  be  small  enough  tosct  well  away  from 
the  glazed  brick,  otherwise  the  heat  may 
become  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  glazing 
to  nin,  and  thus  disfigure  the  surface. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  vertical  sectional  view 
of  the  fireplace  and  throat  of  the  chimney. 
The  chimney  throat  is  a  matter  of  prime 
Importance,  since,  if  it  is  not  properly  con- 
structed, a  smoky  chimney  is  invariably  the 
result.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  Fig.  3, 
the  top  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  fireplace  lies 
near  enough  to  the  rear  side  of  the  front 
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wall  of  the  chimney  to  choke  the  throat, 
leaving  hut  a  comparatively  narrow  tyro** 
for  the  smoke.  The  width  of  this  throat, 
r  in  Fig.  3,  should  never  exceed  4  inches, 
however  large  or  small  the  tireplace  is.  The 
remainder  of  the  chimney  may  he  of  the 
ordinary  kind  except  that  it  should  he  plas- 
tered it*  whole  length  if  the  best  results  are 
desired.    The  common  size  of  chimney  flue 

will  he  sufticient 
for  any  fireplace 
that  is  not  too 
large  for  the  liv- 
ing rooms  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling 
house.  The  rea- 
son for  thus  cho- 
king the  throat  of 
the  chimney  is 
that  the  heated 
air  in  the  fire- 
place will  cause 
the  smoke  to  rise 
as  high  as  the 
throat  in  any 
event ;  hut  at  that 
point  the  draft  of 
the  chimney 
should  he  sharp  and  rapid,  in  the  nature 
of  a  powerful  suction,  in  order  to  quickly 
and  powerfully  muck  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney  flue  at  this  point.  The  writer 
has  had  experience  with  some  chimneys 
that  had  been  pronounced  incurably  smoky, 
in  which,  by  arranging  the  throat  as  above 
described,  the  difficulty  was  fully  and  per- 
manently cured. 

To  return  to  the  height  of  the  opening  of 
the  fireplace,  it  should  be  observed  that  all 
attempts  at  arching  or  otherwise  beautifying 
the  top  of  this  opening  should  be  omitted. 
I'nder  no  circumstances  should  there  be  any 
departure  from  a  straight  line  when  finishing 
the  top  of  this  opening.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that,  if  the  top  is  arched,  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  Hue  will  be  most  powerful  (and 
almost  entirely  exerted)  at  the  crown,  or 
highest  part,  of  the  arch,  and  the  smoke  will 
curl  out  into  the  room  at  the  sides,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  4.  We  have  met  with  such 
arch-topped  fireplaces  that  were  unmitigated 
nuisances  until  a  metal  hood  having  a 
straight  front  line  was  adjusted,  after  which 
no  trouble  was  experienced.  In  constructing 
the  fireplace,  there  is  no  excuse  for  departing 
from  the  straight  line.    In  Fig.  2  this  line  is 
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When  finishing  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  surfaces 
smooth  ;  this  may  be  done  by  plastering 
them  over.  The  smoother  the  throat  is,  the 
better  will  be  the  draft  at  this  point. 

Simple  as  all  this  seems,  the  fact  remains 
that  few  masons  know  or  seem  tocare  to  know 
the  correct  rules  for  building  fireplaces,  and 
all  sorts  of  dimensions  for  the  front  opening, 
rear  wall,  side  angles,  and  height  of  front 
opening  will  be  used,  and  then  surprise 
expressed  that  the 
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fireplace  does  not 
work  properly.  A 
fireplace  con- 
structed o  n  t  h  e 
rules  herein  laid 
down  will  always 
work  well,  pro- 
vided the  chimney 
flue  is  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  smoke.  In  ease  wood  is 
desired  for  fuel,  irons  will  be  needed,  which 
may  be  of  any  imttern  desired  ;  but,  if 
coal  is  to  be  burned,  a  metal  basket  should 
be  provided,  preferably  one  having  a  dump- 
in-;  grate.  With  such  a  fireplace  located  in 
the  common  living  room,  and  burning  during 
evenings,  a  degree  of  comfort  will  be  pro- 
vided that  cannot  be  obtained  from  stoves, 
hot  air,  water,  or  steam  heaters.  Nothing  so 
conduces  to  comfort  and  pleasure  as  an  open 
fire,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
heaters,  and  the  expense  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  comfort  and  pi  ensure  derived  there- 
from. The  writer  could  suggest  rules  for 
making  a  combination  fireplace  and  a  hot- 
water  heater  of  power  suflicient  to  heat  from 
two  to  four  rooms  or  more,  but  the  object  of 
this  article  is  simply  to  lay  down  the  rules 
for  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  cheaply 
constructed  fireplace,  such  as  any  one  build- 
ing an  ordinary  dwelling  could  afford  to 
possess,  and  one  that  can  be  guaranteed  to 
always  work  without  filling  the  room  with 
smoke.  So  simple  a  matter  would  hardly 
seem  to  require  an  article  of  this  length,  but 
our  experience  has  been  that,  even  in  so 
simple  a  matter,  failure  is  encountered  more 
frequently  than  success.  In  most  eases,  the 
failures  result  from  sacrificing  plain  prin- 
ciples of  construction  to  attempts  at  fancy 
architectural  effects  and  ornamental  designs. 
An  open  fireplace  can,  of  course,  be  made  as 
ornamental  as  desired,  provided  the  essential 
principles  laid  down  herein  are  not  departed 
from. 
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Graphic  Methods  for  Finding  the  Length  of  the  Circumference  of  a  Circle — The 

Lenotii  of  a  Quadrant. 


ANY  way  of  finding  a  length  or  size  hy 
means  of  a  drawing  is  called  a  graphic 
method.  There  are  many  graphic 
methods  by  which  close  approximations  to 
the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
may  he  found.  Sumo  of  these  are  theoretic- 
ally very  accurate,  hut  of  little  practical 
value  because  the  constructions  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  average  instruments  and  ordi- 
nary care  in  drawing  with  them  do  not  suffice 
to  get  reliable  results.  The  princijtal 
objections  to  many  of  these  theoretically  close 
approximations  are  that  acute,  and  therefore 
rincertain,  intersections  are  depended  ujwn  ; 
that  delicate  measurements  are  repeated  a 
number  of  times  in  succession,  thereby 
magnifying  even  small  inaccuracies;  that 
straight  lines,  that  are  inconveniently  long, 
are  required  ;  and  that  too  many  operations 
are  involved.  Any  one  of  these  objections 
makes  a  construction  unreliable  in  its 
practical  application. 

In  a  mechanical  drawing  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  it  is  generally  inconvenient  to 
find,  by  a  graphic  method,  the  length  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  more  than  about  2  feet  long  ;  therefore, 
for  circles  as  large  as  that,  it  is  best  to  meas- 
ure the  diameter  and  calculate  mathematic- 
ally the  length  of  the  circumference.  But 
in  laying  out  work  full  size,  as,  for  example, 
the  sheet-metal  worker  has  to  do,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  find  a  circumference  by  con- 
struction, even  if  the  diameter  is  as  much  as 
3  or  4  feet  long. 

The  simplest  approximation  is,  of  course, 
to  lay  off  three  times  the  diameter  and  add 
one-seventh  of  the  diameter.  This  will  give 
the  same  result  as  the  similar  mathematical 
calculation  of  multiplying  the  diameter,  in 
feet  and  inches,  by  31,  which  is  the  rough 
approximation  so  well  known  and  so  conven- 
ient for  general  use.  But  it  is  rather  trouble- 
some to  lay  off  one-seventh  of  a  length, 
because  there  is  no  simple  construction  for 
finding  it,  and  in  a  4-foot  circle  a  result  so 
obtained  will  be  about  ^  inch  too  long. 

By  the  following  construction  the  required 
addition  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  to  make  the  total  length  laid  out 


almost  exactly  equal  to  the  required  circum- 
ference, is  found.  This  construction  has  the 
advantages  that  it  is  all  contained  within  the 
given  circle,  that  only  the  radius  of  the  circle 
is  used  for  setting  off  distances  and  descri- 
bing arcs,  and  that  only  one  rather  short 
straight  line  has  to  l>e  drawn. 

Let  a  bed,  Fig.  1,  be  the  given  circle,  and  ' 
j  its  center.  Describe  all  the  following  arcs 
with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  given 
circle.  With  center  o,  anywhere  on  the 
circumference,  descril>e  arcs  intersecting  the 
circumference  in  b  and  d.  Draw  h  d.  With 
b  as  center,  describe  an  arc  intersecting  b  d 
in  c,  and  continue  this  arc,  as  shown,  to  /. 
With  center  describe  an  arc  intersecting 
the  arc  >  f  in  g.  With  center  </,  describe  the 
arc  a  i.  With  center  g,  describe  the  arc  e  h, 
intersecting  a  i  in  h.  The  straight  distance 
from  e  to  h  is  the 
length  to  be  added 
to  three  times  the 
diameter  <i  r,  or  to 
six  times  the  radius 
a  j  to  make  up  a 
length  that  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the 
given  circumfer- 
ence. In  a  circle  2 
feet  in  diameter, 
the  length  so  found 

is  only  about  Jx  inch  shorter  than  the  actual 
length  of  the  circumference. 

As  measurements  are  usually  not  taken 
closer  than  within  7},  inch,  this  construction 
gives,  in  a  mechanical  drawing  made  in  fine 
lines,  a  practically  correct  result  for  circles 
not  exceeding  2  feet  in  diameter.  In  laying 
out  work  full  size,  drawings  of  circles  are 
usually  made  in  pencil  lines  at  least  fa  inch 
thick,  or  by  chalk  lines  ,'>  i,u'h  to  J  inch 
thick  ;  so  that  a  graphic  result  that  is  correct 
within  about  inch  for  circumferences  of 
circles  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  would  be  a  result  obtained  by  a 
mathematical  calculation  based  on  measure- 
ments from  such  thick  lines. 

By  the  following  method  a  result  nearly  as 
close  as  the  foregoing  is  obtained  for  circles 
not  over  1  foot  in  diameter.    The  advantages 
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of  this  construction  arc  that  the  only  line 
drawn  is  a  diameter,  and  that  all  the  rent  of 
the  construction  consist*  in  merely  trans- 
ferring distances,  which  may  he  done  with- 
out describing  any  ares,  by  using  thedividers. 

Let  a  be,  Fig.  2,  be  the  given  circle,  and 
f  its  center.  Draw  the  diameter  «  c.  Make 
a  b  equal  to  the  radius  a  f.  Make  c  f  equal 
to  c  b.  Make  //  g  equal  to  6  /.  Now,  /  g  is 
the  length  to  be  added  to  three  times  the 
diameter  a  e.  In  a  12-inch  circle  this  result 
is  but  a  want  j>4  inch  too  long. 

If  only  an  approximation  of  the  length  of  a 
circumference  is  wanted,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  simply  setting  off  the  radius  of  the  given 
circle  twice  on  the  circumference,  as  from  a 
to  b  and  r,  Fig.  3,  and  then  describing  the 
two  arc*  d  and  e,  with  r  and  b,  resjiectively, 
as  centers,  and  with  the  same  radius  as  the 
given  circle.  Three  time*  the  diameter,  or 
six  times  the  radius  a g  of  the  given  circle, 


plus  the  widest  distance  between  the  two 
arcs  d  and  e,  will  l>e  nearly  the  length  of  the 
circumference.  The  shortage  is  almost 
exactly  ,^  of  the  distance  between  d  and  c. 
This  addition  can  easily  In*  made  by  eye,  by 
adding  TV,  instead  of  ,\.  One-sixteenth  of 
df  is  readily  found  by  first  dividing  the 
distance  between  d  and  »•  in  half,  then  one- 
half  in  half,  which  will  give  one-quarter ; 
then  one-quarter  in  half,  which  will  give 
one-eighth  ;  and  then  one-eighth  in  half  to 
get  the  required  sixteenth  df  to  be  added  as 
shown.  As  the  distance  l>etween  d  and 
»  is  always  rather  small,  the  sixteenth 
df,  obtained  by  eye,  will  always  be 
very  nearly  the  correct  addition  required. 
Only  experienced  draftsmen  and  mechanics 
should  use  such  approximate  methods,  how- 
ever, l>e<-ausc  it  takes  a  well  trained  eye  to 
work  that  way.  As,  in  sheet -metal  work, 
there  are  certain  allowances  to  be  made 
for  stretching,  or  for  the  thickness  of  the 
material,  etc.,  these  allowances  can  be  made 
while  adding  the  alx'»ve  sixteenth  of  >  d. 


In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  copper 
and  brass  work,  and  in  silver  ware  which  is 
to  be  planished,  or  hardened  by  hammering, 
the  allowance  to  be  made  for  stretching  is 
often  fully  as  much  as  the  sixteenth  of  f  d  ; 
so  that  the  blank  to  be  cut  for  a  sheet- 
metal  cylinder  in  such  cases  is  right  if 
cut  equal  to  6  times  the  radius  plus  r  d, 
without  any  further  addition.  The  sixteenth 
part  of  t  d  is  equal  to  about  jl2  of  the 
circumference,  or  a  scant  Aj  inch  per  foot  of 
diameter  of  circle.  From  this  its  relation  to 
allowances  of  the  above  nat  ure  can  be  judged 
by  experienced  mechanics,  ami  added  or 
partly  added,  or  entirely  omitted,  as  the  c  ase 
may  require. 

The  distance  «  d  may  also  be  found  with- 
out describing  any  arcs,  by  proceeding  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  leaving  out 
the  last  operation.  The  distance  of,  Fig.  2, 
is  the  same  as  that  between  >>  and  d  of  Fig.  3. 

h 


It  is  often  desirable  to  find  one-half,  or 
one-quarter  of  the  length  of  a  circumference 
—that  is,  the  length  of  a  quadrant.  The 
latter  is  found  very  accurately  by  the  follow- 
ing construction  :  Let  abed.  Fig.  4,  be  the 
given  circle,  and  ?  its  center.  With  any 
point  n  on  the  c  irc  umference  as  center,  anil 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  radius  or  of  the 
given  circle,  deserilie  the  arcs  df  and  b, 
intersecting  the  circumference.  Make  b  r 
equal  to  ba.  {Or,  r  may  be  located  by- 
drawing  a  diameter  from  d  through  e. ) 
Make  rf  equal  to  m.  The  distance  bf  is 
equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the 
circumference  of  the  given  circle,  very  nearly. 
In  a  12-inch  circle,  this  length  is  only  about 
t\  inch  too  short. 

An  almost  exact  result  is  obtained  if  we 
first  find  the  length  f  g  of  Fig.  2.  and  then 
make  d  /  of  Fig.  4  equal  to  it.  In  a  4-foot 
circle  the  result  will  then  be  only  about 

inch  short  ;  and  in  a  1-foot  circle  the  dis- 
crepancy will  be  only  one-fourth  of  inch, 
an  amount  that  is  hardly  perceptible. 
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IX  estimating  the  performance  of  u  steam 
engine,  we  usually  employ,  a*  a  basis  of 
comparison,  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  used  by  the  engine  per  hour  for  each 
horsepower  developed.  Thus,  an  ordinary 
slide-valve  engine  uses  ]terhaps  35  or  40 
pounds  of  water  per  horsepower  per  hour ; 
the  bent  triple-expansion  pumping  engine 
uses  [>erha|>s  not  more  than  12  to  15  pounds  ; 
a  direct-acting  steam  pump  may  use  100 
pounds  or  more.  The  absolute  economy  of 
a  steam  engine,  so  far  as  coal  is  concerned, 
is  measured  directly  by  the  water  con- 
sumption, ami,  other  things  being  equal,  the 


liest  em 


UK 


is  the 


ne  that  uses  the  least 


water  j>er  horsepower  per  hour.  However, 
the  water  consumption  is  not  an  unfailing 
test  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  an 
engine.  For  example,  take  two  engines, 
one  a  non-condensing  engine  using  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  85  jxninds  per  square  inch  ; 
the  other  a  condensing  engine  using  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  135  pounds.  Suppose  the 
first  engine  consumes  25  pounds,  and  the 
second  engine  20  |touiids,  of  water  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  |terformance  of  the 
tirst  engine  is  relatively  much  better  than 
that  of  the  second,  although  its  steam  con- 
sumption is  greater. 

To  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  an 
engine  we  must  compare  its  water  consump- 
tion with  that  of  an  ideal  steam  engine  work- 
ing under  the  same  conditions.  By  the  term 
idtal  rtrnm  engine  we  mean  an  engine  in 
which  there  are  no  losses  due  to  radiation 
of  heat,  cylinder  condensation,  etc.  The 
steam  entering  the  engine  cylinder  brings  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  and  the  steam 
de|Kirting  through  the  exhaust  takes  away 
with  it  a  lew  quantity  of  heat.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  quantities  is  the 
heat  available  for  doing  the  work  of  moving 
the  piston.  For  instance,  suppose  the  enter- 
ing steam  brings  in  GOO  units  of  heat,  and  in 
the  same  time  the  exhaust  steam  carries  out 
450  units,  then  the  different!!,  150  units,  may 
be  used  in  doing  work.  The  ideal  engine 
utilizes  all  of  these  150  units  ;  but  in  the 
ordinary  steam  engine  it  may  lie  that  30  or 
40  units  are  wasted  by  radiation,  condensa- 
tion, friction,  etc.  The  ideal  engine  does 
not,  of  course,  exist  in  practice  ;  it,  however, 


furnishes  a  standard  which  should  lie 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  most 
meritorious  engine  is  the  one  that  most 
nearly  approaches  this  ideal. 

The  w  ater  consumption  of  the  ideal  engine 
dejiends  entirely  upon  the  pressures  of  the 
entering  steam  and  the  exhaust  steam.  In  the 
accompanying  table,  the  water  consumptions 
have  l>een  calculated  for  both  condensing 
ami  non-condensing  engines.  The  pressure 
in  the  condenser  is  assumed  to  Ik*  2  jmhiikIs 
j>er  square  inch  above  vacuum  ;  and  for  the 
non-condensing  engine  the  pressure  of  the 
exhaust  is  assumed  to  be  10  |K»unds  \kt 
square  inch  above  vacuum.  In  the  lirst 
column  is  given  the  gauge  pressure  of  the 
entering  steam,  and  in  the  second  column 
is  given  the  pressure  above  vacuum,  which 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  ( 14.7  pounds  jkt  square  inch  )  to 
the  gauge  pressure. 
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This  table  furnishes  the  minimi  standard 
by  which  we  may  judge  our  engines.  We 
have,  for  example,  a  non-condensing  engine 
using  steam  at  85  pounds  gauge  pressure. 
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WHAT  IS  A  M  ECU  AX  IV A  L  EXdlXEER* 


Referring  to  the  table,  we  see  that  the  water 
consumption  of  the  ideal  engine  under  these 
conditions  is  20.3  (suinds  per  horsepower 
per  hour.  This  is  the  smallest  jiossible 
quantity  of  water  for  an  engine  working 
under  these  conditions :  if,  therefore,  our 
engine  uses  only  25  jkhiihIs  \>er  horsepower 
per  hour,  we  consider  it  a  fair  j»erfonnance  ; 
if  it  uses  only  22  pounds,  we  consider  it  a 
remarkable  performance. 

A  study  of  the  table  discloses  some  note- 
worthy facts.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  pressures 
of  the  entering  steam  and  exhaust  steam, 
the  smaller  is  the  water  consumption  ;  thus, 
to  obtain  a  low  water  consumption,  we  raise 
the  pressure  of  the  live  steam  as  high  as 
possible  and  make  the  pressure  of  the 
exhaust  as  low  as  |H»ssible.  It  apjtears,  how- 
ever, that  after  passing  a  certain  point  a 
large  increase  in  the  steam  pressure  gives  a 


relatively  small  decrease  in  the  water  con- 
sumption ;  thus,  raising  the  pressure  from 
300  to  500  pounds  lowers  the  consumption  of 
the  non-condensing  engine  from  13.6  to  12.1 
j>ounds,  a  decrease  of  1.3  pounds.  If  we 
keep  the  steam  pressure  at  300  pounds,  and 
lower  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust,  by  means 
of  a  condenser,  from  16  to  2  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  water  consumption  is  low- 
ered from  13.6  to  $(.4  f»ounds,  a  decrease  of 
4.2  pounds.  lowering  the  exhaust  pressure 
14  pounds  per  square  inch  produces  nearly 
three  times  as  great  a  decrease  in  the  water 
consumption  as  raising  the  steam  pressure 
200  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  economy  of  the-  steam 
engine,  and  that  a  slight  lowering  of  the 
condenser  pressure  has  much  more  influence 
on  the  economy  of  the  engine  t  han  a  consider- 
able increase  in  boiler  pressure. 


WHAT  IS  A  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER? 


IVfE  OFTEN*  hear  this  question  asked, 
YY  but  there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of 
hemming  and  hawing  over  the 
answer.  The  fact  is,  very  few  people  out- 
side of  the  profession  know  what  a 
mechanical  engineer  is,  and  even  those 
who  know  are  apt  to  speak  hesitatingly 
when  trying  to  tell  anybody.  And  why 
should  there  be  so  much  doubt  al>out  the 
meaning  of  the  title  ?  It  is  not  so  with  other 
professions.  When  a  man  says  he  is  an 
architect,  we  know  at  once  what  he  means  ; 
so,  also,  if  he  is  a  physician,  surgeon,  lawyer, 
actor,  or  artist,  and  most  people  know  what 
a  civil  engineer  is,  but  are  all  at  sea  when  it 
comes  to  mechanind  engineering  ;  and  yet 
our  universities  are  annually  turning  out 
hundreds  of  men  who  graduate  as  mechan- 
ical engineers  and  write  M.  E.  after  their 
names.  The  question  is,  what  do  these 
men  know?  What  can  they  do?  Well, 
they  have  studied  mathematics  in  all 
its  branches,  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  hydromechanics,  pneumatics, 
heat,  steam  and  the  steam  engine,  boilers, 
strength  of  materials,  machine  design,  and, 
possibly,  chemiftry  ami  metallurgy.  They 
have  also  become  proficient  as  mechanical 
draftsmen,  and  they  have  had  some  prac- 
tical   experience    in    the    pattern  shop. 


foundry,  and  machine  shop.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, these  studies  have  given  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  Nature's  laws  governing  the  motion 
of  matter,  be  it  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  of 
the  transmission  of  forces,  and  of  the  pro|*?r- 
ties  of  the  materials  which  Nature  has  given 
them,  as  well  as  of  mixtures  of  these  mate- 
rials, principally  metals,  which  experience 
has  taught  us  can  be  made. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  has  enabled  me- 
chanical engineers  of  the  past  to  give  us 
innumerable  machines  for  the  manufacture 
of  textile  materials  with  which  to  clothe 
ourselves  or  decorate  our  homes  ;  agricul- 
tural implements  for  tilling  the  soil,  grinding 
grain,  and  preparing  fo«>d  ;  locomotives  for 
mechanically  hauling  these  product*  across 
country  ;  steamships  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion ;  in  fact,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
machines  that  are  daily  producing,  or  help- 
ing in  the  production  of,  everything  we  eat, 
wear  or  use,  as  well  as  the  many  labor-saving 
appliances  with  which  every  one  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  And  mechanical  engineers 
of  today,  with  the  additional  and  higher 
knowledge  that  scientist*  are  constantly 
giving  to  the  world,  arc  busy  improving 
machinery  long  since  invented,  and  design- 
ing new  machines  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  posterity. 
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Fig.  1. 


THE  ordinary  camera,  with  its  swiftly 
moving  shutter,  is  sufficiently  rapid 
for  photographing  such  objects  an  run- 
ning animals,  persons  walking,  and,  in 
some  eases,  fast  moving  trains.  The  pho- 
tographing of  a  hullet  just  started  from  a 
gun  is,  however,  quite  out  of  the  question 
with  an  ordinary  camera. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment 
how  short  the  so  called  "  instantaneous" 
exj>osure  must  he  when  photographing 
moving  objects.  Leaving  out  of  tin-  ques- 
tion the  matter  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate,  which  in  this  case  becomes  of  minor 
importance,  let  us  see  how  far  the  image 
may  be  allowed  to  move  on  the  plate 
without  injuriously  blurring  the  picture. 
An  examination  of  several  instantaneous 
photographs  will  show  that  a  movement  of 
more  than  ,Jfl  of  an  inch  makes  a  blur 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  distinctness  of  small 
objects,  while  for  sharp  pictures  5)\„  of  an 
inch  is  often  the  largest  possible  allowance. 

Sup|K»se  we  wish  to  photograph  a  loco- 
motive moving  at  the  rate  of  00  miles  an 
hour;  let  us  take  a  case  where  1  inch  on 
the  picture  will  represent  In  feet  on  the 


locomotive.  Then  the  image  travels  only 
1  inch  while  the  locomotive  is  going  180 
inches.  A  speed  of  00  miles  an  hour  is 
equivalent  to  SS  feet  per  second,  and  the 
image  in  the  camera  would  be  moving  at 
the  rate  of  88  h-  180  =  .40  feet,  or,  say,  6 
inches  per  second.  In  going  3J5  of  an 
inch,  the  image  would  take  only  jj9  ■+■  6 
or  i  i'oo  °f  a  second. 

A  shutter  cajwible  of  such  rapid  work  is 
seldom  needed,  even  when  photographing 
fast  moving  trains,  because  the  camera  is 
usually  placet!  close  to  the  track,  with  the 
train  coming  almost  directly  towards  it,  and 
the  speed  of  the  image  is  comparatively 
slow.  It  is  only  when  the  camera  is  pointed 
at  right  angles  to  the  track  that  we  get  the 
speed  just  spoken  of.  Hence,  a  shutter 
giving  an  ex|iosure  lasting  ,J<,  of  a  second 
may  produce  a  g<N»d  negative  of  an 
approaching  train. 

In  the  photography  of  bullets,  the  object 
is  so  small  that  a  full  sized  image  is  desir- 
able. With  the  apparatus  we  are  about  to 
describe,  the  time  of  exposure  is  so  short  that 
the  bid  let  moves  only  TJ5  of  an  inch 
during  the  exposure.    Instead  of  SS  feet  per 
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second,  as  with  the  express  locomotive,  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  velocities  of  about 
2,000  feet  per  second.  Moreover,  since  our 
image  is  to  be  full  size,  its  velocity  on  the 
sensitive  plate  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bullet.     Our  time  of  exposure,  then, 

hecmaw  -       400  =  u.iioo.ooo  of  a 


2,000 


l: 


second,  since  there  are  12  inches  in 
1  foot,  and  our  image  must  move  only 
Tio  of  an  inch. 

To  construct  a  shutter  capable  of  such 
rapid  work  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  at  all. 
Fortunately,  we  have  at  our  disposal  a 
method  of  obtaining  short  exposures,  which 
simplifies  the  problem  very  considerably. 
To  make  this  method  clear,  let  us  take  a 
spoked  wheel,  and  set  it  revolving  very 
rapidly  in  a  dark  room,  then  illuminate  it 
for  an  instant  with  an  electric  spark  ;  we 
shall  find  that,  during  the  instant  the  wheel 
is  visible,  it  seems  to  be  standing  still.  This 
is  because  the  electric  spark  lasts  so  short  a 
time  that  the  wheel  makes  no  perceptible 
movement  during  the  flash. 

In  Fig.  1,  (n )  shows  a  bullet  moving  at  the 
rate  of  2,100  feet  per  second,  photographed 
by  a  spark  lasting  s,,i(j8  *»f  a  second.  The 
image  shows  that  the  bullet  moved  about 
half  an  inch  during  the  exposure,  and  that 
the  spark  lasted  too  long  to  produce  a  sharp 
negative. 


Fig. 


is  a 


diagram  of  an  apparatus  used 


by  Mr.  Boys,  an  English  experimenter.  This 
was  capable  of  producing  a  sj»ark  lasting 
less  than  t  j  0  j'o  o  ft  o  of  a  second.  It  consists 
of  the  condenser  C,  made  of  a  sheet  of  win- 
dow glass,  on  each  sale  of  which  is  cemented 
a  sheet  of  tin  foil  a  foot  square.  This  instru- 
ment stores  up  electricity  somewhat  like  a 
storage  battery,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  gives 
off  its  charge  much  more  quickly,  and  all 
the  stored-up  energy  can  be  put  into  one 
extremely  rapid  spark.  And,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
denser can  be  brought  aU.uit  by  the  bullet 
itself,  just  as  it  is  passing  the  sensitized 
plate. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  2,  r  is  a  small 
I/eyden  jar,  another  form  of  electrical  con- 
denser, connected  to  the  right  side  of  C  by 
a  metallic  conductor  <;.  The  other  terminal 
of  <•  is  connected  to  the  left-hand  plate  of  (  ' 
by  means  of  a  wet  string,  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  A.  E  and  E'  are  gaps  in  the 
circuit  ;  condenser  ('  is  charged  to  such  a 
point  by  means  of  a  static  machine  that  it 
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will  spark  across  either  gap  when  the  other 
is  closed,  but  not  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
discharge  to  bridge  both  gaps  at  once.  The 
wet  string  h  keeps  C'and  c  at  the  same  pres- 
sure, though  it  is  of  too  high  a  resistance  to 
allow  Cto  discharge  through  it  rapidly. 

Now,  suppose  we  close  the  circuit  of  c  by- 
some  such  means  as  the  bullet  B.  c,  Wing 
strong  enough  to  bridge  gap  E',  discharges 
by  g,  b,  d,  c,  B,  and /.  As  soon  as  a  sjwirk  is 
formed  at  E',  the  resistance  of  the  gap 
becomes  less,  and  V  immediately  discharges 
through  6,  rf,  and  a.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  a  small  spark  formed  at  B  when  con- 
denser c  discharges,  but  not  of  sufficient 
power  to  affect  the  plate, 
spark  at  E  that  pro- 
duces the  picture,  by 
casting  a  shadow  of  the 
bullet  and  surrounding 
objects  upon  the  plate  at 
P.  The  entire  spark  at  E' 
does  not  last  longer  than 
one-millionth  of  a  sec- 
ond, while  the  brighter 
portion,  which  makes  the 
picture,  lasts  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  time, 
or  about  jooooooo  °f  u 
second. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  labo- 
ratory fitted  up  for  pho- 
tographing rifle  bullet*. 
Those  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fig.  2 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  3 
by  the  same  letters.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have 
the  rifle  securely  clamped 
to  the  bench  at  R.  The 
bullet,  which  takes 
the  course  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  is 
photographed  when  at  B.  The  gap  E  is  just 
inside  the  right-hand  end  of  A*.  The  tube 
T,  by  which  the  bullet  enters  .V,  is  {tainted  a 
dull  black,  as  is  also  the  inside  of  the  box  Af, 
so  that  practically  no  daylight  reaches  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  bullet  first  pierces  a 
card  over  the  end  of  T,  and,  after  passing 
through  .If,  enters  a  long  box  6',  filled  with 
bran,  where  it  is  stopped  without  being 
bruised.  At  //  is  shown  the  induction 
machine  for  charging  the  condensers. 

The  operator  first  gives  the  induction 
machine  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  to 
store  up  just  enough  energy  to  surely  spark 
across  one  gap,  but  not  across  both  ;  experi- 
ence only  will  tell  him  how  many  turns. 
The  lid  of  .V  is  closed,  and  the  slide  of  the 
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plate  holder  /'  w  ithdrawn.  The  rifle  \>  then 
fired,  and  the  > j >ark  at  A',  inside  the  1h»x 
A",  produces  h  shadow  impression  of  the 
bullet  on  the  plate. 

Referring  now  to  Fig  1,  ('<)  shows  a  bullet 
from  a  Martini-Henry  rifle,  caught  while 
goicg  l,2it">  Aft  [ht  second.  This  picture 
shows  the  ends  of  the  wires  t  ami  / 
(Fig.  2),  and  a  curved  line  in  front  of  the 
hullet.  This  curved  line  is  a  compression 
air  wave. 

The  airwaves  in  («•)  are  much  more 
inclined  because  tin-  bullet  is  moving  much 
faster,  namely,  L'.(MM)  feet  jht  second.  The 
normal  velocity  of  air  waves  is  the  same  as 
that  of  sound,  about  1,100  feet  jht  second, 
and  the  faster  the  object  moves,  the  more 
these  waves  will  trail  behind.  If  the  bullet 
moves  slower  than  1 ,1110  feet,  no  air  waves 
are  seen. 

The  blur  in  front  of  the  bullet  is  probably 
caused  by  particles  of  the  cover  of  tube  T, 
Fig.  '$.  Some  of  these  are  also  seen  trailing 
behind.  Note  how  sharp  these  images  are, 
ami  comj«are  them  with  that  shown  at  (»). 

At  (d)  •  bullet  is  shown  passing  through 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapor 
of  ether.  Note  the  sharp  angle  of  the  air 
waves,  and  comjuire  with  (r).  Sound  travels 


much  more  slowly  in  this  mixture  of  gases, 
and  the  " air  waves,"  consequently,  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  lag  behind. 

At  (<■)  is  shown  a  photograph  of  flying 
shot,  with  a  wad  following.  There  an',  in 
this  picture,  a  great  number  of  wavy  lines. 

It  is  supposed  that  they  are  formed  by  the 

powder  pises,  since  the  velocity  of  the  shot 
is  too  Blow  to  form  compression  waves. 

Figs.  (/),  (g),  and  (h)  show  the  pas- 
sage of  a  rifle  ball  through  a  pane  of  glass. 
The  flrst  shows  the  bullet  just  as  it  strikes 
the  glass.  Note  the  backward  splash  of 
splinters,  and  the  cloak  of  splinters  form- 
ing als»ut  the  head  of  the  bullet.  At(g), 
the  bullet  has  passed  completely  through  the 
pane.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with 
glass,  and  is  leaving  a  comet-like  tail  of 
splinters  behind  it.  In  Fig.  (/ilthe  bullet 
is  seen  to  have  shaken  oil*  nearly  all  its 
former  companions.  Above  the  ball  is  seen 
a  small  patch  of  glass  keeping  pace  with  it. 

The  different  varieties  of  air  waves  form 
an  interesting  study  by  themselves.  It  will 
be  suflicient  for  this  article  to  note  that  the 
faster  the  bullet,  or  the  more  dense  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  passing,  the 
sharjKT  will  Ik*  the  angle  made  by  the 
waves. 
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Wisiw  ASD  Waves  Ark  Not  thk  Sailor's  Greatest  Kok*  -  Barnacles  and  How  to  Get 
Km  or  Them  Wim.K  at  Ska— A  Novel  Appliance. 


THK  average  landsman  knows  little  of  the 
many  difficulties  the  sailor  has  to  over- 
come in  order  to  successfully  navigate 
the  vessel  that  is  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
has  to  l>attle  with  furious  storms  of  wind  that 
sometimes  threaten  to  blow  his  ship  to  pieces, 
and  which  would  take  his  breath  away 
should  he  dare  to  turn  his  face  squarely 
toward  the  wind  ;  he  has  to  guide  his  ship 
through  gigantic  waves,  frowning  and 
choppy,  that  would  1h>  more  than  delighted 
to  put  on  the  "finishing  touches"  to  the 
destructive  work  of  the  hurricane.  These 
winds  and  waves,  his  chief  obstacles,  the 
navigator  who  understands  the  laws  of 
storms,  knowing  how  to  avoid  their  centers, 
masters  with  comparative  ease,  esjiecially ' 
when  he  has  plenty  of  sea  room  and  is  in 
command  of  a  vessel  built  to  stand  rough 
and  heavy  weather. 

But  there  are  other  troubles  than  these— 
troubles  too  numerous  to  mention  here — 
troubles  that  seem  insig- 
nificant to  the  "land- 
crab,"  but  that  mean  a 
good  deal  to  the  sailor. 
Among  the  very  worst  of 
these  is  a  certain  little 
animal  that  lurks  around 
the  vessel,  l>eneath  the 
surface  of  the  w  ater.  Its 
size  ranges  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  2  or  11 
inches  in  I  engt  h  ,  and 
millions  of  dollars  are 
yearly  s|>ent  to  fight  it. 
This  seemingly  harmless 
little  creature,  commonly 
known  as  the  luiruwle  is 
illustrated  in  Fig  1. 

And  why,  the  reader 
will  ask,  slmuld  so  in- 
significant a  creature  be  honored  with  the 
outlay  of  millions  of  dollars?  The  reasons 
w  ill  be  manifest  as  we  proceed. 

Ask  a  sailor  or  a  shipowner  if  he  knows 
what  a  barnacle  is,  and  you  will  see  a 
peculiar  smile  play  over  his  lips,  and  you 
will  hear  him   murmur  harsh   words— all 


because  of  his  antipathy  to  the  barnacle.  The 
reason  for  this  antipathy  is  that,  next  to  the 
ship  worm  and  the  date-shell,  the  barnacle  is 
his  greatest  enemy. 

Unquestionably,  the  Teredo  lutmli*,  >>r 
shipworm,  is,  to  wooden  vessels,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  three,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  jn-rfonns  its  destructive  work, 
and  to  the  fact  that  its  ravages  take  place 
it  it/iiii  the  timber)  and  are  unnotieeablc  from 
the  outside  except 
upon  close  and  careful 
examination.  Indeed, 
until  we  learned  to 
coppersheath  our 
ships,  then' is  no  doubt 
that  many  lives  were 
sacrificed  through  the 
mischievous  activity 
of  these  vegetarian 
mollusks.  But  in 
these  days  the  barna- 
cle is  considered  just 
as  dangerous  to  the 
iron  vessel  as  the  ship- 
worm  was  to  the 
wooden  one. 

Barnacles  attach 
themselves  to  the 
ship's  bottom — in  fact 
to  every  part  of  the 
vessel  that  is  under 
the  water — and  thus 
hinder  ibi  progress  con- 
siderably. The  writer, 
from  his  own  experi- 
ence, knows  of  ships  that  have  l>een  delayed 
for  weeks  in  reaching  their  destination. 
Ih'c.iusc  their  bottoms  were  covered  by 
thousands  of  barnacles,  producing  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  having  a  New  York  garbage 
scow  in  tow.  In  one  instance,  during  a 
trip  from  London  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  l>eeaine  fouled  by  bar- 
nacles to  such  an  extent  that  it  took  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  to  increase  its  speed  to  <5  miles  an 
hour,  w  hile  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
the  same  vessel  made  from  10  to  12  miles  an 
hour,  with  less  w  ind,  and  the  same  area  of 
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canvas  set.  A  brief  description  of  this  little 
inhabitant  of  the  high  sea*  may  prove  inter- 
esting. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  barnacle  is  (Vr- 
n/»</i"<i,  whirh  means,  with  ntrlrtl  or  hairlike 


Fio.  3.— Becalmed  in  a  Fair  KitKXZC 

feet.  Originally,  the  name  L*pu*  amitiU  rn 
was  given  to  the  ship  barnaele,  because  of  an 
old  legend  which  attributed  the  production 
of  the  barnacle  to  the  solan-goose,  a  theory 
so  entirely  untenable  that  it  seems  incred- 
ible it  should  have  been  accepted  as  true,  and 
believed  in  for  hundreds  of  years.  Scientists 
vent  so  lar  as  to  describe  and  even  illustrate 
by  drawings  the  whole  process  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  sea  fowl  from  Iwrnaeles  that  had 
attached  themselves  to  floating  pieces  of 
w  im.«1.  been  carried  out  to  sea,  and  mst  ashore 
on  the  English  coast.  In  141>0  the  historian 
Hector  Boece  declared  that  he  saw  the  larva- 
of  the  barnacle  formed  into  "  |*-rfect  foules," 
and  Master  Gerard,  one  hundred  ami  fifty 
years  later,  gave  another  circumstantial 
account  of  the  same  mysterious  evolution. 
Indeed,  even  in  these  days  of  enlightenment 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  old  sailors  who  still 
cling  to  this  theory,  and  emphatically  declare 
that  in  their  younger  days  they  often  heard 
"  the  cry  of  the  young  goose  come  from  the 
barnacle." 

The  shell  of  the  barnacle  is  bivalve  in 
ap|>earanee,  each  side  of  it  lieing  compose! 
of  two  plates  connected  by  a  long  central 


one  which  joins  the  two  halves  at  the  back. 
Some  varieties  are  closely  attached  to  the 
object  to  which  they  adhere,  while  others 
are  connected  to  it,  as  in  Fig.  I,  by  a 
cylindrical,  flexible  stalk  of  a  fleshy  nature, 
the  color  of  which  varies  from  bright  orange 
to  a  purplish  red. 

Like  some  other  marine  creatures  of  low 
order,  the  young  barnacle  is,  in  many  ways, 
more  highly  developed  than  its  parents. 
According  to  naturalists,  the  barnacle,  in  its 
first  stage  of  existence,  is  furnished  with  a 
shelly  covering,  two  jwirs  of  antenna',  three 
pairs  of  legs,  which  are  branched  and  sup- 
plied with  bristles,  and  a  forked  tail,  while 
it  possesses  but  one  small  eye,  which  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  its  anterior  part. 
Before  attaining  adult  size,  its  shelly  skin  is 
changed  three  times.  At  the  third  change 
wonderful  transformations  are  ol>served  ;  the 
head  is  greatly  enlarged  and  the  one  small 
eye  disapfiears,  to  be  replaced  by  two  large 
ones  ;  but  then,  when  the  animal  seems  to 
Ik-  equipped  for  enjoying  a  free  existence,  it 
suddenly  surrenders  all  these  advantages  and 
sets  out  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  complete 
its  last  permanent  metamorphosis.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  sailor  wishes  the  barnacle 
would  cease  to  exist.  If  it  did,  the  happi- 
ness of  both  the  sailor  and  the  shipowner 
would  certainly  be  greatly  enhanced.  In- 
stead of  dying,  however,  the  barnacle  gen- 
erally selects,  as  ite  last  resting  place,  the 
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lower  portion  of  a  becalmed  ship  or  a  floating 
piece  of  timber.  Sometimes  it  affixes  itself 
to  a  whale  lying  at  ease,  or  to  the  back  of  a 
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turtle — in  fact,  to  any  hard,  firm  substance 
that  is  suitable  for  its  accommodation.  One 
would  imagine  that  in  the  ever-moving 
waters  of  the  ocean  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
for  the  barnacle  to  attach  itself  to  the  l>ottom 
of  a  ship  or  to  any  kind  of  mi  animal ;  that, 
though  the  ship  were  l>eealmed,  it  would  still 
possess  a  motion  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
barnacle  from  netting  a  "  hold."  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  ami  the  secret  of  this 
lies  in  the  ability  of  the  barnacle  to  produce 
a  wonderful  cement,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  which  enables  the  animal  to  affix 
itself  to  any  object  it  selects.  This  cement 
is  a  kind  of  organic  gum  that  the  barnacle 
pours  out  when  coming  in  contact  with  a 
floating  object,  and  which  becomes  hard  im- 
mediately ;  with  this  it  firmly  secures  itself 
to  the  ship's  bottom,  to  the  resting  whale, 
or  what  not  for  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

Having  come  to  rest,  further  transforma- 
tion of  the  animal  takes  place.    Its  bivalve 

shell  is  dropped, 
and  its  eyes, 
henceforth  of  no 
use,  are  discarded; 
the  head  length- 
ens ami  the  new 
shells  are  five- 
plated.  The  legs 
are  changed  into 
curling  tendrils 
(see  a,  Fig.  1). 
and  are  now  used 
mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  creat- 
ing currents  in 
order  to  draw 
food  towards  its 
mouth. 

S u c h   is  the 
barnacle,  which, 

through  its  adhe- 
sive power,  has 
more  than  once 

compelled  the 

mariner  to  live 
on  half  rat  ions 
and  to  drink 
filthy,  stagnant 
water,  even 
though  a  strong 
and  favorable 
wind  has  been 

blowing.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  despises 
it,  and  that  he  has  devised  many  means  by 
which  to  get  rid  of  it 

Of  course,  the  most  effective  cure  is  to 
take  the  ship  into  dry  dock  and  scrajie  the 


barnacles  off ;  and  usually  this  is  done  after 
the  ship  has  completed  a  long  voyage. 
Hut  dry -docking  is  a  costly  proceeding.  At 
sea,  however,  and  in  mid-ocean,  dry  docks 
are  scarce — very  scarce  indeed— and  there 
the  mariner  is  left  to  his  own  resources. 

In  Fig.  4  is  shown  another  effective 
method  of  cleaning  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
from  barnacles  ;  the  vessel  is  pulled  up  on  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  a  marine  rail- 
way and  thoroughly  sera  (ted  and  cleaned. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  one  method  of  removing 
barnacles  while  the  ship  is  at  sea — a  very 
simple  method,  but,  unfortunately  an  ineffec- 
tive one.  It  consists  of  a  three-cornered 
scraper,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
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and  is  operated  by  one  man.  ( )nly  a  few  feet 
below  the  water-line  can  l>e  cleaned  off  in 
this  manner,  and,  if  the  vessel  is  lightly 
loaded,  that  is,  if  the  hull  is  high  alx>ve  the 
water,  the  method  is  practically  useless. 

Another  way  and  a  more  effective  one 
is  shown  in  Fig.  <>.  A  number  of  steel  brushes 
are  fastened  to  two  parallel  chains,  about  o 
or  0  feet  apart.  The  chains  are  then  taken 
around  and  underneath  the  ship's  bottom 
and  count vted  by  tackle  on  each  side.  By 
pulling  the  tackle  on  one  side  and  slacking 
it  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  a  back-and- 
forth  motion  is  produced,  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  lx»ttoni  Wing  thus  cleaned  ; 
but  it  is  slow  and  heavy  work.  Several  men 
must  he  engaged  in  it,  and  after  all  only  the 
amidships  sections  show  any  improvement. 
The  fore  part  and  after  part  cannot  1*'  touched 
by  this  contrivance,  and,  l>esides,  it  is  always 
menaced  by  the  keel  k;  which  prevents  the 
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jwrtions  a  and  b  from  ever  being  reached  by 
the  brushes.  Yet  this  "chain-scrubbing," 
as  it  is  callerl,  is  practiced  by  many  seafaring 
nations,  especially  on  Greek  ant]  Italian 
vessels. 

During  the  trip  already  mentioned,  from 
London  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  writer  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  quite  effective 
weapon  which  was  successfully  used  in  the 
never-ending  campaign  against  the  barnacle. 
The  vessel  in  which  this  voyage  was  made 
was  built  of  iron,  had  a  considerable  Imiuii, 


regions  of  little  or  no  winds  were  again 
encountered  ;  and  all  the  while  the  barnacles 
grew  rapidly  under  our  feet. 

To  add  to  this,  the  ship  was  not  equipped 
with  materials  for  rigging  up  a  "chain 
serubl>er,"  so  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
resorted  to  was  the  pole  ami  three-cornered 
scraj*'r.  At  hist,  when  the  breeze  did  come, 
the  ship  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  knots 
per  hour.  Provisions  began  to  give  out,  ami 
the  situation  became  rather  "  close." 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
old  saying  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  "  proved  true.  After  considerable 
experimenting,  a  scraper  was  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  kite.  It  was  a  very 
simple  affair.  The  scraj»er  itself  was  a  semi- 
circular board  of  oak  a  b  c,  Fig.  7.  The  length 
of  the  upper  edge  aewas  :>  feet.  To  this 
edge  was  fastened  a  piece  of  hoop  iron, 
and  the  whole  was  attached  to  a  "crow" 
made  of  1-inch  hemp  rope  and  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  thus  giving  the  scraper 
an  inclination  of  atxnit  4o  degrees. 

Fig.  H  shows  how  this  new  contrivance 
was  operated.  A  snatch-blin  k  waB  fastened 
at  n,  and  through  it  was  run  a  rope,  one  end 
of  which  was  taken  under  the  vessel  ami 
handed  to  the  man  stationed  at  the  ex- 
treme end  b  of  the  quarter-deck,  while  the 
other  end  was  led  to  the  capstan  C  on  the 
forecastle.  The  man  stationed  at  b  then  con- 
nected his  end  of  the  rope  to  the  "crow  "  on 
the  scraj>er,  and  also  fastened  a  guide  line 
to  it.    Then  a  signal  was  given  and  the  men 
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and  a  rather  flat  bottom,  as  it  was  intended 
for  service  in  shallow  water  ;  it  was  there- 
fore a  "Mecca"  for  barnacles.  In  con- 
sequence of  reverse  winds  and  much 
<alm  weather,  the  equator  was  not  crossed 
until  after  sixty  days  had  In-en  passed  at  sea  ; 
then,  after  entering  the  Southern  hemisphere, 


at  the  capstan  l>egan  to  heave  in.  With  his 
guide  line  the  operator  at  b  controlled  the 
temper  until  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
water,  after  which  it  took  care  of  itself— 
as  well  as  of  the  barnacles. 

Its  inclination  ami  forward  motion  caused 
it  to  keep  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
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and  it  made  a  clean  shave  from  aft  to  fore, 
faithfully  following  the  curvature  of  the  tat- 
tom.  After  having  completed  its  tour  to  the 
how,  the  headline  wan  let  out,  allowing  the 
oi>erator  at  b  to  pull  back  the  sen»i»er  with 
his  guide  line  and  apply  it  to  a  place 
next  to  where  he  first  applied  it,  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  following  it*  former  path. 
This  maneuver  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  operator  gradually  working  his 
way  width  by  width  forward,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  m,  n,  u,  r,  and  *,  the 
weight  of  the  headline  giving  the  scraj>er  a 
downward  tendency.  In  this  manner,  and 
by  changing  the  snatchblock  to  different 
positions  at  the  bow,  so  a*  to  insure  the 
scraj>er  touching  every  part  of  the  bottom, 
the  barnacles  were,  within  a  week,  success- 
fully routed,  the  ta'st  evidence  of  this  being 
the  fragment*  of  their  shells  strewn  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  speed  of  the  ship  increased,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ship's  steward  and  men. 

Naturally,  this  cleaning  off  was  not  as  per- 
fect as  if  it  had  been  performed  in  a  dry 
dock,  some  narrow  strips  possibly  being  left ; 
but  then,  it  was  done  some  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  shore,  and  with  facilities 
that  hardly  amounted  to  anything. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  operating 


the  scraper  is  when  the  vessel  is  making  a 
headway  of  from  2  to  :i  knots,  it  being  then 
unnecessary  to  heave  or  pull  in  the  headline 
very  quickly  as  is  the  case  when  the  vessel 
is  at  a  standstill.  Furthermore,  the  lee  side 
is  always  easier  to  work  than  the  windward. 
When  usingthis  scraper  on  wooden  or  copper- 
sheathed  vessels,  a  ecu  pie  of  rollers  should 
be  inserted,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
bo  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  edge  from  touch- 
ing or  ripping  up  the  seams  or  from  catching 
oti  to  nail  heads. 

Some  time  after  this  voyage  was  made,  and 
while  temporarily  engaged  with  the  Black 
Sea  division  of  the  Russian  navy,  the  writer 
again  had  an  opjwrtunity  to  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  this  contrivance  on  the 
foul  bottom  of  the  torpedivtransport  Inrnt 
"  Donaj."  This  time  the  scraper  was  made 
wholly  of  steel,  and  the  result  turned  out 
quite  satisfactory,  as  was  afterwards  provwl 
when  the  vessel  was  docked. 

Much  experimenting  has  been  done  of  late 
in  shipping  circles  in  attempts  to  produce  a 
paint  to  be  used  on  ships'  bottoms,  of  such 
a  nature,  chemically,  as  to  prevent  the  bar- 
nacle from  establishing  a  permanent  home 
on  the  tat  tome  of  l>ecalmed  vessels,  but  as 
yet  the  problem  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 
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The  HisToitv  ok  Bread — Bread  ok  thk  Indians — Thk  Chemistry  ok  Bread — Making 
and  Bakim; — Taiii.es  Siiowino  CoNSTirrKNTs  ok  Bran,  Flock,  and  Bread. 


THE  daily  bread,  for  which  all  are  toiling, 
has  been  eaten  from  the  earliest  times. 
Since  those  days,  however,  it  has  under- 
gone great  improvements,  and  the  ancients 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  fine  white  loaf 
of  today  as  the  descendant  of  their  coarse 
cakes. 

The  most  primitive  method  of  making 
bread  was  to  soak  the  grain  until  it  tannine 
soft,  and  dry  it  cither  by  natural  or  by 
artificial  heat.  The  next  step  was  to  grind 
the  grain  between  stones,  mix  it  with  water, 
and  dry  or  bake  it.  Thus,  the  American 
Indian  in  recent  times  ground  his  corn  in  a 
stone  mortar,  mixed  the  coarse  meal  so 
obtained  with  water,  and  baked  it  on  a  hot 
stone.    And  it  is  from  such  rude  beginnings 


that  the  fine  white  bread  of  the  present  has 

come. 

Ordinarily,  the  manufacture  of  "the  staff 
of  life"  is  not  thought  of  as  a  chemical 
process,  for  the  art  of  baking  is  older  than 
the  science  of  chemistry,  and  the  chemical 
principles  that  underlie  the  whole  process 
were  applied  long  before  they  were  under- 
stood. But,  since  these  principles  have 
become  known,  great  improvements  have 
ta'cn  made  in  the  art,  which  have  made  the 
process  easier  and  the  product  better.  Cne- 
sus.  with  all  his  wealth,  could  not  purchase 
such  bread  as  the  workingman  of  our  times 
eats  daily  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Bread  is  made  in  different  countries  from 
different  grains.   In  Scotland  oats  are  largely 
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used,  in  Germany  rye  bread  is  common,  and 
in  jwrts  of  this  country  much  corn  bread  is 
used.  Barley  and  rice  are  also  used,  but 
wheat  is  by  far  the  most  largely  used  of  any 
grain  in  making  bread  ;  and  when  the  Hour 
or  meal  of  one  of  the  other  grains  is  to  l>e 
used  it  is  generally  mixed  with  wheat  Hour. 

If  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  a  pasty  mass 
results  that  is  unpalatable,  and  nearly  indi- 
gestible, and  if  this  is  merely  dried  it  is  not 
much  improved  in  either  resjiect.  Its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  form  must  be  changed  : 
the  physical  form,  in  order  that  as  much 
surface  as  possible  will  be  exposed  to  the 
juices  of  the  month  and  stomach,  ami  the 
chemical  form  in  order  that  it  shall  lie 
attacked  and  dissolved  by  these  juices. 

According  to  Bloxam,   irholt-nheat  flour 


contains : 

Water    12.1 

Starch  iio.s 

whiten   lo..'i 

Dextrin  miri  impir   ,.  10.5 

Albumen   2.0 

Woody  fiber  

Vut  U 
Mineral  matter  1". 

loo.o 


Whole-wheat  flour  is  made  by  grinding 
the  entire  kernel  of  the  wheat  as  it  comes 
from  the  threshing  machine.  This  grinding 
process  is  not  the  ordinary  one,  however, 
the  process  in  general  use  being  that  in 
which,  during  the  milling,  the  different 
parts  of  the  wheat  are  se[>amtcd  into  white 
flour,  or  the  interior  of  the  wheat,  and  bran, 
or  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain.  Each 
contains  nutritive  matter.  According  to  the 
well  known  chemist  Mr.  A.  II.  Church,  the 
composition  of  the  two  products  is  as  follows : 


Water  ];?.0  14.0 

Fibrin,  ete.  10.;%  i.Vo 

Starc  h,  ete.  74.H  41.0 

Fat   o.s  4M 

Cellulose  0.7  17.0 

Mineral  Matter.  0.7  no 


lmui  IO0.0 

These  constituents  of  flour  may  be  divided 
into  water,  carbohydrates,  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds,  and  mineral  matter.  Water  ami 
the  carl>ohy<lratcs,  such  as  starch,  sugar, 
and  cellulose,  are  fat-forming  compounds  ; 
the  nitr«*genous  matter,  such  as  fibrin,  etc., 
tends  to  fonn  muscular  tissue,  and  the  min- 
eral matter,  consisting  largely  of  phosphates 
of  calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  goes 
largely  to  build  up  the  bones. 


The  bran  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  food  prod- 
ucts and  mineral  constituents,  but  is  usually 
separated  from  the  flour  because  it  would 
make  the  bread  darker  colored,  and  more 
difficult  to  digest ;  it  also  contains  cerealin,  a 
ferment  which  acts  strongly  on  the  starch, 
rapidly  converting  it  into  dextrin,  and  other 
soluble  bodies,  thus  rendering  whole-wheat 
flour  unsuited  for  use  by  the  on  Unary  proc- 
ess. Broad  made  in  the  usual  way,  from 
whole  wheat,  does  not  keep  well,  but,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  mentioned,  soon 
acquires  a  sour  odor  and  taste. 

The  earlxthyd rates  in  flour,  consisting  of 
staroh,  sugar,  cellulose,  and  dextriu,  fonn 
about  three-quarters  of  its  weight.  The 
nitrogenous  matter  contains  at  least  five  com- 
pounds, three  of  which — gluten,  mucin,  and 
fibrin — are  known  as  crude  gluten,  and  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  substance  which 
remains  on  separating  the  parts  of  the  flour 
that  may  be  washed  away  by  water.  This 
washing  may  be  accomplished  by  mixing 
flour  with  water,  thus  making  dough,  which 
is  placed  in  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  and 
kneaded  under  water.  The  soluble  portions 
will  be  dissolved  by  the  water  ;  the  staroh 
will  be  suspended  in  the  water  and  will  pass 
through  the  cloth  ;  and  the  gluten  will 
remain  as  a  tough,  elastic  mass.  The  other 
two  nitrogenous  bodies— vegetable  albumen 
and  cerealin — are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
thus  washed  out  with  the  carlwhydrates. 
Crude  gluten  is  very  tenacious.  It  holds  the 
whole  together,  and  prevents  theescapeof  car- 
bon dioxide,  thus  rendering  wheat  flour  very 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  bread  1  Hiking. 

The  first  step  in  making  broad  is  to  mix 
flour  with  water.  As  soon  as  it  is  wet,  the 
gluten  begins  to  deconqiose  and  acts  on  the 
starch,  changing  part  of  it  to  sugar,  while  the 
sngur,  dextrin,  ami  some  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  so  changed  that  they  ltecome 
soluble.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  starch  and  gluten  of 
the  flour,  and  these  an*  soaked  and  partly 
dissociated.  At  the  same  time  yeast  is  added, 
which  acts  upon  the  sugar,  starting  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  now  allowed  to  stand  while  fer- 
mentation proceeds,  during  which  the  dex- 
trin is  change*  1  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol.  The  carbon  dioxide  causes  the  mix- 
ture to  expand  and  become  spongy. 

Yeast  is  a  vegetable  ferment,  develoj>ed 
from  minute  germs  which  float  in  the  air. 
When  these  come  in  contact  with  a  liquid 
containing  the  proper  nourishment,  they 
rapidly  grow  into  chains  of  oval  cells. 
During  this  growth,  yeast  has  the  proj»erty 
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of  changing  sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol,  a  process  known  aafmwntation.  The 
yeast  plant  is  skimmed  off  the  liquid,  mixed 
with  a  little  starch  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
when  it  is  called  eompreumi  t/mrf. 

After  standing  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  the  *jMnigr,  made  as  described  above,  is 
mixed  with  more  flour  until  the  proper  con- 
sistency is  obtained,  and  is  then  kneaded. 
This  operation  compresses  the  dough,  which 
must  again  Ik-  net  aside  in  a  warm  place, 
while  the  flour  which  has  been  partly 
changed  acts  on  the  new  flour,  and  fermen- 
tation proceeds.  The  carbon  dioxide  formed 
causes  the  dough  to  rise,  while  the  insoluble 
materials  are  being  changed  to  soluble  ones. 
This  process  having  been  carried  far  enough, 
the  dough  is  place*  1  in  an  oven,  which 
should  be  heated  to  about  400°  to  450°  F. 

The  surface  of  the  loaf  is  often  moistened 
with  water  just  before  placing  in  the  oven,  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  crust,  which  prevent* 
the  too  rapid  expansion  due  to  heating  the 
gas  contained  in  the  dough.  The  moisture 
and  heat  rapidly  convert  the  starch  upon 
the  surface  of  the  loaf  into  dextrin  and 
maltose,  which,  at  this  high  temperature  arc 
partly  changed  to  caramel,  giving  the  crust 
its  brown  color.  In  the  interior  of  the  loaf 
the  starch  cells  burst,  and  the  albuminoids 
are  coagulated,  thus  stopping  fermentation. 
Thus,  by  this  process,  the  constituents  of 
flour  are  obtained  in  a  soluble  and  digestible 
form  ;  and  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide 
makes  the  flour  quite  spongy,  so  that  a  large 
surface  is  exposed.  Bread  thus  made  has  also 
an  inviting  appearance,  and  a  pleasant  taste. 

The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  loaf 
does  not  rise  much  above  212°  F.  during  the 
baking,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
starch  cells  and  rentier  it  more  easily  digested. 
But  at  the  surface  the  greater  heat  causes 
a  greater  chemical  change.  Von  Bibra  gives 
the  following  as  the  comiMwition  of  the  crust 
and  the  interior  of  the  bread  : 


In  side. 

Crust. 

Starch 

67.H71 

O.077 

Nitropnotis  Mutter 

n 

10.'.Xi7 

Dextrin  iiu-i  Soluble 

Starch  

H.«.»75 

SilKHr 

4.17.-» 

4.14.1 

Fat  

UiK3 

.-I.'.  • 

100.UOO  100.0O0 


Various  substitutes  for  yeast  are  used  in 
baking  bread,  but  none  of  those  so  far 


proposed  seems  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Leaven  is  sometimes  used.  This  was  pos- 
sibly the  first  ferment  employed  in  making 
bread.  The  leaven  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Israelites  was  probably  the  same  as  that 
used  today,  which  is  made  by  mixing  flour 
with  water  and  allowing  it  to  decomi>ose. 
Its  use  gives  the  bread  a  darker  color.  If 
the  leaven  is  in  the  pro]>er  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, it  will  start  alcoholic-  fermentation  ; 
but  acid  fermentation  soon  starts  up,  and,  if 
leaven  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  acid  fer- 
mentation is  induced  in  the  dough,  which 
become*  sour  and  heavy.  Acid  fermentation 
is  a  kind  of  decomposition  in  which  acitl  is 
formed  instead  of  alcohol.  When  this  takes 
place  in  the  dough,  it  is  corrected  by  adding 
a  compound  commercially  known  as  rnlrmtu*, 
which  consists  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or 
potash.  This  neutralizes  the  acid,  ami  at 
the  same  time  sets  free  carbon  dioxide, 
which  causes  the  bread  to  rise. 

In  the  methods  given,  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
starch  ami  sugar  of  the  flour,  and,  to  avoid 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  shorten  the  proc- 
ess, Liebig  proposed  the  addition  to  the 
dough  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  would  set  free  carbon 
dioxide  ami  leave  common  salt  in  the  bread. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  various 
baking  powders,  by  the  use  of  which  bread 
can  be  made  in  much  less  time  ;  but  none  of 
those  thus  far  proposed  has  been  able  to 
displace  yeast. 

We  have  seen  that  whole-wheat  flour 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  flesh -forming 
and  l»onc-fonning  material  than  white  flour, 
but  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  food  material, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  bread  made  from  it  is 
less  attractive  in  apj>earance  than  that  made 
from  the  white  flour,  and  is  harder  to  digest, 
while  the  nutriment  it  contains  is  less  easily 
assimilated. 

Other  grains  are  also  richer  in  certain 
kinds  of  food  material,  but  none  of  them 
makes  such  attractive  looking  bread  ;  and, 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  gluten,  none 
of  them  is  so  well  fitted  to  retain  the  car- 
bon dioxitle,  and  form  a  spongy,  easily 
digested  bread.  This  is  partly  overcome  by 
mixing  other  flour  or  meal  with  wheat  flour, 
thus  getting  the  advantage  of  the  tenacious 
wheat  gluten.  But  anything  mixed  with 
wheat  flour  tends  to  diminish  its  uutritive 
value,  and  makes  it  less  easily  digested  ;  so 
that  probably,  when  everything  is  considered, 
white  bread  is  the  best  single  article  of  diet 
that,  at  the  present  time,  is  produced. 
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Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Honey. 


A  Suogestive  Vacation  in  London. 


I.uNIk.S  IN  TDK  Til  I KTKKNTII  CKNTI  KY. 


IX  THE  early  jwirt  of  the  current  year, 
when  the  .Spanish-American  war  was 
imminent,  and  even  for  a  few  weeks 
after  hostilities  began,  it  was  thought  that 
the  annual  exodus  to  Europe  of  American 
holiday  seekers  would  not  take  place,  and 
that  the  great  transatlantic  steamship  lines 
might  go  out  of  business,  as  far  as  passenger 
traffic  was  concerned.  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war,  but 
its  duration  was  uncertain  ;  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  business  interests  would  be  dis- 
turbed ;  and  property,  especially  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  was  thought  by  alarmists 
to  be  in  danger. 

Until  the  attitude  of  Europe  towards  the 
United  States  had  l>een  determined  by  the 
firm  stand  which  Great  Britain  took,  and  by 
her  outspoken  expressions  of  friendship  for 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  none  knew  what  assist- 
ance—  moral  or  material — might  be  given 
to  S|>ain,  nor  how  the  j>osition  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  on  the  Continent  might  be 


affected  by  tin* action  of  the  various  govern- 
ment". Prudent  people  resolv^l  to  stay  at 
home,  or  to  travel  in  their  own  country.  But, 
as  the  weeks  of  May  and  June  went  by,  the 
fate  of  affairs  changed  ;  all  doubts  as  to  the 
safety  of  {wrsons  ami  proj>erty  were  dis- 
|>elled  ;  and  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 
Old  World  for  the  New— that  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  constant  action  of  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces — was  felt  as  strongly 
as  ever.  Diminished  passenger  lists  there 
may  have  been  ;  men  and  money  were 
wanted  in  other  directions  ;  but  thousands 
traveled,  and  traveled  for  pleasure.  To  some 
the  journey  was  an  annual  excursion  ;  to 
some  the  event  of  a  decade,  perhaps  of  a 
lifetime  ;  but,  whatever  his  condition,  the 
observant  traveler  returned  with  a  widened 
view  of  the  world,  of  men,  and  of  manners, 
and  with  a  stronger  realization  of  the 
closeness  of  the  bond  existing  In-tween  the 
interests  of  mankind  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present. 
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A  human  past  of  a  score  of  centuries  lives 
there  in  the  concrete,  and  the  sources  whence 
have  sprung  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the 
aspirations  of  modern  life  are,  to  intelli- 
gent eyes,  visibly  displayed.  The  student  of 
the  current  history  of  his  own  generation 
can  read  in  the  cities,  the  buildings,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Old  World  the  current  his- 
tory of  a  bygone  day.  The  march  of  modem 
improvement  has  yet  spired  a  few  material 
witnesses  to  the  energies  of  men  who  in  past 
centuries  simply  did  their  daily  work  as  we 
do,  and  thought  no  more  ( |iorhaps  even  less  ) 
of  making  history  than  we  do  today.  The 
scanty  and  destructible  written  chronicles  of 
the  past  are  supplemented  by  these  records 
of  stone,  and  by  ancient  usages  which  still 
survive,  testifying  to  the  force  and  character 
of  the  institutions  by  which  our  forefathers 
were  molded  and  prepared  for  the  work  that 
lay  tn'fore  their  race. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  traveling  Americans 
that  they  simply  passed  through  England  on 
their  way  to  Paris,  that  they  did  not  like 
England  or  English  surroundings,  and  had 
no  desire  to  linger  in  the  country.  This 
statement,  if  it  ever  were  true,  is  becoming 
less  so  year  by  year,  and  but  for  remarks  in 
old  journals  of  travelers  would  hardly  be 
believed.  However  varied  may  be  the 
sources  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  fountain- 
head  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country  bear  the 
marks  of  that  people.  For  the  large  majority 
of  American  travelers,  therefore.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  heart  of  Great  Britain — 
London — ought  to  jH>ssess  a  s|veeial  interest. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  London  can  be 
seen,  in  actual,  tangible  form,  as  in  a  museum 
or  on  the  pages  of  a  picture  book,  the  con- 
secutive history  of  our  race  for  a  thousand 
years.  And  when  the  sightseer  turns  from 
the  walls  of  the  White  Tower,  which  were 
reared  in  the  year  107K  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, he  knows  that  beneath  his  feet  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  city  which  in  Wil- 
liam's time  w:is  already  eight  hundred  years 
old.  Its  outline  can  be  traced  :  portions  of 
the  wall  which  surround  it  exist  :  a  Roman 
bath  has  been  discovered  and  restored  ; 
relics  of  an  "Id  civilization  are  found  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  the  piles  on 
which  the  Roman  bridge  was  built  were 
found  embedded  in  the  mud  when  a  new 
bridge  was  erected  in  1  s-J.V  1 SJ5 1 .  London 
may  In- described  as  a  Roman  city  built  on 
the  site  of  a  British  stronghold  ;  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  and  restored  by  Alfred  the  Great 


a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  since  his  time  its 
history  has  been  continuous. 

It  is  this  continuity  which  gives  to  an 
ancient  city  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  thoughtful  observer  of  social  and  histor- 
ical institutions.  The  interest  is  increased 
M  hen,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  its  vigor  has 
been  sustained  throughout  the  eenturie*'  ; 
when  it  has  been  the  leader  in  great  national 
movements,  the  center  of  national  life,  the 
true  capital  city  of  the  country.  With  all 
its  antiquity,  London  is  full  of  life,  and  give* 
no  sign  either  of  failure  or  of  decrepitude. 
Midway  between  the  tower  of  William  the 
Norman  and  the  Cheap,  themedieval  market- 
place— where  Distal!'  I,ane.  Garlick  Hill. 
Bread  Street,  Honey  Lane,  .Milk  Street,  and 
many  other  descriptive  names  still  mark  the 
spots  where  booths  were  laden  with  supplies 
for  every-day  needs  eight  hundred  years 
ago — stands  that  essentially  modern  institu- 
tion, the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  called 
the  clearing-house  of  the  world.  It  responds 
to  even,-  fluctuation  in  the  finances  of  all 
civilize*}  communities,  ami  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  money  markets  of 
the  present  day.  A  clever  writer  once  spoke 
of  "  that  exquisite  nerve  center  of  modem 
civilization,  the  pocket "  ;  and  what  the 
pocket  is  to  the  individual  man  the  Bank  of 
England  is  to  the  commerce  of  today. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  direct 
successor  of  the  |>ortreeve  (who  performed 
for  the  city  similar  duties  to  those  which 
devolve*  1  on  the  shire-reeve,  or  sheriff,  in 
mnnection  with  the  county),  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  a  charter,  still 
in  existence,  guaranteeing  the  liln-rties  of 
the  citizens  ;  and  he  is  also  the  successor  of 
the  mayors  who  have  ruled  the  city  under 
that  name  since  Alwyn  Child  (or  Henry 
Fitz-Alwyn)  took  otfiec  in  1190  ;  he  is,  more- 
over, also  a  prominent  and  successful 
nineteenth-century  merchant,  who  works  in 
the  Mansion  House  as  diligently  as  ever  he 
diil  in  his  shop  or  his  counting-house,  and 
administers  the  business  of  the  city  dur- 
ing his  year  of  olliee  with  a  firm  hand. 
He  may  wear  as  his  official  robes  curious 
medieval  garment*,  and  lx>  installed  amid 
strange  trappings  and  quaint  ceremonies  : 
but  he  is  a  modem  business  man,  and  the 
sword  of  state  which  he  bears  on  occasion  is 
very  truly  synilntlical  of  the  resolution  with 
which  he  defends  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city,  and  maintains  order 
within  it*-  precincts. 

His  jurisdiction,  however,  is  limited. 
London— the  largest  city  in  the  world,  with 
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an  area  of  090  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1891 )  of  5,633,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
70,(100  per  annum— has  in  it**  miter  a  core — 
a  nucleus — of  a  little  more  than  one  square 
mile  in  extent,  the  ancient  city  of  Ixmdon  ; 
and  it  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  When 
the  Londoner  speak*  of  "the  City"  he 
refers  only  to  this  small  section  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
word  rity  has  in  England  a  signification 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  It  invariably  means  a  cor- 
porate town  that  is,  or  has  l>een,  a  bishop's 
see.  So  the  little  town  of  Wells,  with  3,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  city  ;  while  Birmingham, 
with  its  half  million,  is  a  town.  And  this 
square  mile  in  the  heart  of  London  is  the 
City,  while  the  great  metropolis  of  which 
territorially  it  is  so  insignificent  a  part  is 
(  with  the  exception  of  Westminster)  a  town. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  day  population  of  the  city 
are  absent  at  night,  leaving  their  valuable 
property  in  the  care  of  the  eight  hundred 
police,  the  successors  of  the  "  watch,"  insti- 
tuted or  reestablished,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
old  Elizabethan  chronicler  Stow,  by  Harry 
III  in  the  year  1253,  "  for  the  better  observ- 
ing of  peace  and  quietness."  The  student  of 
early  municipal  government  and  of  its 
development,  who  has  chosen  London  as  his 
object  lesson,  his  limits  clearly  marked 
out.  He  can  devote  himself  to  the  twenty-six 
wards  into  which  the  old  city  is  divided, 
and  avoid  the  distractions  and  the  compli- 
cations of  the  great  mass  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

The  ordinary  visitor  finds  many  interests 
in  the  modern  aggregation  of  towns  and 
villages  which  now  compose  the  colossal 
<-apital  ;  in  the  West  End  with  its  parks  and 
palaces,  its  broad  avenues  and  fine  build- 


ings, and  its  many  signs  of  life  and  growth — 
which,  however,  arc  equaled  and  sur|>assed 
in  other  great  modern  cities.  The  student 
of  social  science  may  l»e  drawn  to  the  East 
End,  where  multitudes  are  lalx>ring  in  fac- 
tories and  doeks  and  warehouse*  ;  or  to  the 
outskirts,  where  are  found  hundreds  of  miles 
of  streets  of  small  houses  for  the  clerk, 
the  tradesman,  or  the  artisan  whose  skill 
raises  him  above  the  fear  of  want,  which 
haunts  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  army  of 
lalx>r.  But  t  here  are  not  a  few  who,  impelled 
by  imagination  and  reflection,  turn  their 
steps  towards  the  quarter  which  is  so  crowded 
by  day,  so  quiet  on  Sundays  and  at  night— 
the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the  London 
of  the  Normans  and  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors  ;  to  the  sjiot  where  the  citizens 
gathered  in  folk  mote  for  free  and  open  discus- 
sion in  the  days  of  the  early  kings  ;  to  the 
docks  where  Danish  ships  were  moored  ;  to 
the  old  churches  (how  few  remain  !  )  where 
twenty  generations  have  been  baptized  and 
inarricd  and  buried  ;  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  Abbey  Church,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror's  son  ;  to 
Tower  Hill,  where  some  of  England's  best 
and  bravest  have  shed  their  blood  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  their  country  ; 
to  the  site  of  the  Tabard,  whence  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  started  for  Canterbury  ;  toBankside, 
where  Shakespeare  played  ;  to  Bread  Street, 
where  Milton  was  born  ;  toSmithfield,  where 
flames  consumed  Queen  Mary's  martyrs  ; 
and  to  a  hundred  other  historic  spots,  all 
crowded  into  this  small  area  ;  and,  as  they 
tread  the  soil  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  race  from  which  they  sprang,  they  feel 
that  they  are  indeed  at  home  in  the  city 
of  their  ancestors. 

Other  aspects  of  London  will  be  discussed 
in  future  issues  of  Homk  Srrov  Maoazink. 


LATEST  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


T  N  ONE  of  his  articles  concerning  explora- 
1  tions  in  the  Arctic  regions,  Mr.  Peary 
makes  a  partial  attempt  to  explain  the 
utility  of  such  explorations.  His  explanation 
is  rather  meager,  and  carries  with  it  a  certain 
deprecatory  tone,  as  if,  while  willing  to 
accept  the  burden  of  proof,  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  pushed  too  ban  I  by  the  utilitarian. 
But  the  history  of  scientific  discoveries  has 
shown  that  few  have  been  made  that  did  not 


later,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
others,  lead  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
In  exemplification  of  this,  one  needs  only 
to  mention  the  indebtedness  of  modern 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  to  alchemy  search- 
ing for  a  means  of  transmuting  the  liaser 
metals  into  gold,  for  a  "  water  of  eternal 
youth,"  and  for  a  universal  solvent. 

The  question  of  utility — of  what  practical 
use  will  it  lie?— is  always  the  first  that 
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occurs  to  most  people  with  reference  to  any 
purely  abstract  scientific  investigation,  and 
the  investigator  himself  is  likely  to  be,  of  all 
men,  the  least  able  to  answer.  That  is  a 
phase  of  the  matter  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider. It  does  not  concern  him.  His  dis- 
covery is  to  him  only  a  stepping-stone — 
another  round  in  the  ladder  by  which  he 
would  "ascend  the  shining  steeps  of  nature." 
Truth  is  his  only  quest,  and  the  love  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake  is  his  incentive.  lie  endures 
hardship,  privation,  and  danger,  if  need  lie, 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  which,  so  far  as  he  can 
see,  will  have  no  practical  value. 

If,  when  the  scientists  of  a  century  ago 
were  prosecuting  their  researches  into  lumi- 
nous, actinic,  calorific,  and  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, they  had  l>een  asked  to  predict  the 
practical  results  that  they  were  making  pos- 
sible, they  certainly  could  have  given  no 
adequate  answer.  It  is  now  difficult  to  point 
out  any  great  modern  inventioual  achieve- 
ment that  is  not  indebted  in  large  measure 
to  the  pioneer  work  of  those  scientists. 

A  naturalist  at  work  in  his  laboratory,  or 
in  the  larger  laboratory  of  nature,  inevitably 
starts  in  the  mind  of  an  unscientific  spectatoi 
a  query  as  to  the  object  in  view  and  a  sus- 
picion of  serious  mental  defect.  His  scien- 
tific-apparatus are  toys,  and  he  himself  is  a 
child.  Think  of  Newton  and  Tyndall  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles !  The  biologist  among  his 
bacilli,  the  entomologist  sending  his  life 
chasing  insects,  the  areheologist  digging 
among  the  ruins  of  buried  cities,  the  chem- 
ist, the  botanist — these  all  seem  to  the 
uneducated  to  lie  working  without  a  pur- 
pose. And  it  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  most  of 
them  are  concerned,  that  they  have  no 
definite  practical  end  in  view.  The  use, 
either  immediate  or  remote,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  that  misfit  jsissibly  be  made  of 
hiH  discoveries,  never  engages  the  attention 
of  a  true  physicist.  Occasionally  he  comes 
upon  something  of  practical  value,  but  the 
discoverer  rarely  gains  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage by  it.  His  is  a  case  of  "sowing  for 
cithers  to  reap."  Mis  reward  is  the  pulse- 
throb  and  the  pure  joy  that  come  with  dis- 
covery. It  is  a  joy  purer  and  higher  than 
that  of  Columbus  when  he  saw  a  new 
world  rising  on  the  horizon,  but  it.  has  in  it 
no  certainty  of  personal  profit  and  little 
promise  of  future  honors. 

Years  behind  these  disc  overers  come  men 
of  practical  turn,  who  have  been  slowly 
growing  up  to  a  mental  stature  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  understand  and  utilize  the 
discoveries  made  so  long  before.   The  physi- 


cal investigator,  therefore,  does  not  prosecute 
his  researches  for  the  emolument  of  wealth 
and  honor.  He  takes  nature  for  his  field. 
His  labor  is  one  of  love.  Nothing  daunts 
him  by  its  magnitude  or  difficulty  ;  nothing 
is  so  insignificant  as  to  quench  his  desire  to 
know. 

In  this  spirit  an  English  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  James  Smithson,  left,  at  his 
death  in  1S20,  all  his  wealth  to  found  at 
Washington  an  institution  for  "  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men."  To 
his  appreciation  of  the  world's  greatest 
need— knowledge — we  are  indebted  for  our 
Smithsonian  Institute,  with  its  annex,  the 
United  .States  National  Museum.  The 
testator  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  was  to  lie  sought 
and  diffused.  That  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  changing  needs  of  the  world  as  these 
were  interpreted  by  the  eminent  men  in 
charge,  such  as  Professors  Henry,  Baird, 
Langley,  and  others.  As  one  reads  from 
year  to  year  the  reports  of  those  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  execute  Mr.  Smithson's 
wishes,  he  is  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
the  work  has  assumed,  and  with  the  large- 
ness of  view  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  In 
order  that  no  important  division  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  neglected,  many  depart- 
ments have  been  organized,  each  under  the 
care  of  a  sjxfialist  ambitious  to  secure  for 
his  department  the  highest  attainable  effi- 
ciency. It  is  only  another  striking  example 
of  the  advantages  that  come  from  a  division 
of  labor. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  intelligent  and 
conscientious  spirit  in  which  the  testator's 
commission  is  interpreted  by  those  entrusted 
with  its  execution,  the  writer  needs  only  to 
cite  his  own  experience.  Many  times,  in 
the  study  of  certain  branches  of  natural 
science,  he  has  encountered  difficulties  that 
he  could  not  solve  ;  found  specimens  that  he 
could  not  classify.  Upon  referring  them  to 
the  museum,  he  has  in  every  case  received 
the  most  prompt,  courteous,  and  thorough 
assistance. 

A  fanner  finds  among  his  trees  and  grow- 
ing crojis  a  destructive  insect  that  he  has 
never  before  seen.  I  A*t  him  but  send  it  to  the 
museum,  with  or  without  an  account  of  its 
ravages  and  observed  habits.  He  may  be 
learned,  or  he  may  be  illiterate  and  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  technical  terms  of 
science,  but  an  answer  will  surely  be  returned . 
This  answer  will  tell  him  what  it  is,  and 
every  method  known  to  science  for  protect- 
ing his  interests  will  be  pointed  out.  A 
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plant,  a  seaweed,  a  bird,  a  mineral,  a  fungus, 
a  relic  from  former  times,  a  monstrosity, 
anything  whatever  that  may  puzzle  the 
scientiGcor  the  unscientific  observer,  will  he 
promptly  identified,  and  books  will  be  indi- 
cated where  further  information  on  that  sub- 
ject may  Ik?  found.  Circulars  and  mono- 
graphs on  innumerable  scientific  subjects 
are  freely  sent  to  correspondents  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  valued 
and  understood. 

Besides  all  this,  if  anything  injurious, 
troublesome,  or  for  any  reason  interesting, 
whether  it  be  vegetable  or  animal,  makes  it* 
appearance  in  any  |»art  of  the  country, 
specialists  are  promptly  sent  to  study  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  place  an  adequate  money 
value  upon  the  work  of  this  kind  that  was 
done  by  the  late  (*.  V.  Riley  ami  his  assist- 
ants. The  service  that  they  rendered  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  Louis  Pasteur  in  obliterating  the 
ptiyUonra  from  the  vineyards  of  Southern 
France,  and  incidentally  from  those  of  the 
world. 


It  would  be  imjiossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  paper,  to  give,  even  in  merest 
outline,  the  extremely  interesting  contents 
of  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  museum, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  not  including  a  multitude  of  tine  cuts 
and  l>eautiful  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs. What  would  not  Mr.  Spencer  have 
given,  when  preparing  his  "Descriptive 
•Sociology,"  for  two  such  instructive  papers 
as  tluwe  entitled  "The  Kwakiutl  Indians" 
and  "Graphic  Art  of  the  Esquimos."  The 
obvious  painstaking  thoroughness,  scholar- 
ship, and  in  particular  the  usefulness  and 
interest,  of  the  work,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  One  naturally  wishes,  however, 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  vast  appropriations 
annually  made  for  our  multiform  national 
needs  might  !>e  put  at  the  disj>osal  of  the 
curators  of  this  noblest  of  our  educational 
institutions.  Should  one  of  our  national  legis- 
lators desire  to  gain  for  himself  enduring  faun- 
am!  the  gratitude  and  approval  of  large  num- 
bers of  his  most  intelligent  constituents,  this 
is  the  end  for  which  he  should  work. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

Mr».  Henry  Esmond 

Stains  and  How  to  Remove  Tiikm—  Tiik  Usk  ok  Gasounk  as  a  Cleaning  Agent— Care  ok 
Tiie  Hands— Cleaning  ok  Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Gloves,  Etc. 


TT  IS  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one  that 
1  "accidents  icill  happen,"  and  every 
housewife,  however  careful  she  may  be, 
knows  to  her  cost  that  it  is  especially  true  in 
the  kitchen  ami  in  the  dining  room.  Things 
are  always  being,  in  some  way,  H|H>iled — 
utensils  broken,  table  linen  and  clothing 
stained,  woodwork  marred,  carpets  ruined, 
and  so  on,  by  little  accident*  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  prevent. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
stains  of  various  kinds  can  be  removed  from 
different  materials,  and  U>  give  a  few  other 
hints  that  it  is  ho|>ed  will  prove  useful. 

(Jrae*  Stain*. — Fresh  grass  stains  can  be 
removed  very  easily  by  soaking  the  stained 
article  in  cold  water,  atid  rubbing  vigorously  ; 
this  done,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  tell  where 
the  stain  has  been.  Stains  of  long  standing 
are  not  so  easy  to  remove.  Soak  the  stained 
part  in  alcohol  for  an  hour  or  two,  rubbing 


hard  even'  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  If  the  stain 
has  not  entirely  disappeared  after  this  treat- 
ment, repeat  it  ;  then  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Fruit  Stain*. — These  should  always  lie 
removed  from  table  linen  and  clothes  before 
the  articles  are  washed,  otherwise  they  will 
become  set  and  are  then  hard  to  get  out. 
Stretch  the  stained  portion  over  the  top  of 
a  bowl,  ami  pour  Is  tiling  water  through  it 
into  the  bowl  until  the  sj>ot  disappears. 

Voffti  itud  T m  Stain*. — To  remove  coffee 
and  tea  stains,  rub  hard  in  told  water,  and 
do  not  use  soap,  ns  this  tends  to  set  the  stain. 

Hurt  Stain*. — Iron  rust,  or  stains  of  any 
kind  that  have  become  well  seated,  can  Ik? 
removed  with  oxalic  acid.  Great  care  should 
l>e  taken  in  the  use  of  this  agent,  as  it  in 
a  deadly  poison.  Dissolve  I  of  a  tea*|M»on- 
ful  of  oxalic  acid  in  1  cup  of  boiling  water  ; 
stretch  the  stained  portion  of  the  cloth  over 
a  bowl  and  scrub  it  briskly  with  a  small,  stifl 
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brush  that  has  been  dipped  in  the  acid  and 
water.  Scrub  for  a  few  minute*,  then  pour 
some  hot  water  on  to  the  cloth,  letting  it  run 
through  into  the  bowl ;  this  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  oxalic  acid  will  eat  the  cloth  if 
it  is  not  washed  otfimmediately.  A  fterscrub- 
bing,  put  the  cloth  in  the  sun,  and  it  will  be 
found,  when  the  material  is  dry,  that  no  trace 
of  the  spot  remains. 

Axle-Gratiw  Statu*. — Axle  grease,  or  any 
dark -colored  grease,  can  be  removed  from 
linen,  or  any  washable  goods,  by  rubbing  the 
spot  thoroughly  with  lard  and  letting  it 
remain  overnight  ;  then  rinse  with  warm 
water  ( no  soap )  until  the  dark  spot  is  gone  ; 
then  wash  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  soap  is 
used  before  the  grease  is  washed  out,  it  will 
set  the  dark  spot,  and  nothing  will  take  it 
out. 

CU  aning  with  Gnmlin? :  WottUn  Goods. — 
If  you  wish  to  remove  a  spot  from  any 
woolen  material  with  gasoline,  always  put  a 
piece  of  clean  old  cloth  under  the  spot  ;  then, 
with  another  clean  cloth  that  has  been  soaked 
with  gasoline,  rub  the  spot  briskly.  Use 
plenty  of  gasoline — and  rub,  not  only  the  spot, 
but  quite  a  space  around  it,  and  turn  the 
under  cloth  continually.  You  will  find  that, 
as  you  rub,  the  grease  sinks  through  on  to 
the  under  cloth,  but  if  you  do  not  turn  this, 
the  grease  will  be  soaked  up  again  by  the 
woolen  material.  When  the  sj>ot  has  dis- 
appeared, rub  the  place  until  dry,  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth.  If  plenty  of  gasoline  is 
used,  there  will  be  no  circle  left  on  the  cloth. 

Silk  Good*. — Where  silk  is  the  stained 
material,  and  especially  if  its  color  is  delicate, 
it  is  not  wise  to  use  gasoline,  for  it  will 
probably  remove  not  only  the  stain  but  the 
color  of  the  silk  also ;  in  such  cases  it  is 
much  better  to  use  either  chloroform  or 
ether,  for  these  can  be  used  on  the  most 
delicate  shades  without  affecting  the  color. 

Gloria. — The  secret  of  successfully  cleaning 
gloves  with  gasoline  lies  in  having  plenty  of 
gasolincand  a  good  supply  of  clean,  old  cloths. 
It  is  useless  toattcmpt  toclean  gloves  witli  two 
ounces  of  gasoline ;  get  a  pint,  at  the  very 
least.  Pour  the  gasoline  into  a  large  lw>wl  ; 
put  the  gloves  on  your  hands,  and  dip  your 
hands  into  the  gasoline  and  let  the  gloves 
get  soaking  wet  *.///  >mr;  then  wash  and  nib 
them  just  as  though  you  were  washing  your 
hands  in  soap  and  water.  Wet  one  of  the 
pietva  of  cloth,  and  with  it  nib  the  gloves  all 
over,  especially  the  ends  of  the  lingers. 
Keep  the  gloves  soaking  wet  until  you  have 
got  them  perfectly  clean,  t'nless  you  are 
careful   about   this,  your   gloves   will  be 


streaked  when  dry.  When  they  are  clean, 
rub  them  with  the  dry  cloth  until  they  are 
perfectly  dry  ;  then  remove  from  the  hands, 
pull  the  fingers  out  straight,  and  fold  them 
like  new  gloves.  Hang  them  in  the  oj>en 
air  in  the  sunlight,  and  in  about  an  hour  all 
the  smell  of  gasoline  will  have  left  them, 
the  gloves  being  as  clean  as  if  you  had  sent 
them  to  the  cleaner.  Six  pairs  of  gloves 
can  Ihj  washed  with  1  pint  of  gasoline,  and 
by  cleaning  them  yourself  you  save  almost 
enough  money  to  buy  a  new  pair.  Very 
often  the  ends  of  the  glove  fingers  become 
black  and  quite  stiff  from  perspiration,  or 
they  may  be  stained  with  candy  or  something 
t  hat  cannot  be  removed  with  gasoline.  When 
you  find  you  have  spots  on  your  gloves  like 
this,  clean  them  thoroughly  with  gasoline 
first,  and  when  they  have  been  aired,  put 
them  on  your  hands  again  (one  at  a  time); 
wet  a  small  spot  on  a  piece  of  old  cloth, 
wring  it  almost  dry  and  nib  it  on  a  piece  of 
ivory  soap ;  put  it  over  the  end  of  the  first 
finger  of  your  bare  hand  and  with  it  ml)  the 
dirty  si>ots.  There  should  be  just  enough 
water  on  the  cloth  to  moisten  the  soap,  but 
use  plenty  of  soap.  When  the  spots  are 
gone,  dry  the  glove  before  removing  it. 
This  process  will  remove  almost  any  spots 
that  cannot  be  removed  with  gasoline. 

The  Waifhing  of  Woolm  Good*.  —  Many 
people  find  it  very  difficult  to  wash  woolen 
cloth  of  delicate  shades,  without  spoiling  the 
colors  or  spotting  the  cloth.  This  is  because 
soap  is  used,  which  is  very  apt  to  change  the 
colors  in  woolen  goods.  The  only  sure  way 
to  wash  such  cloths  is  with  soap  bark.  Get 
10  cents'  worth  of  soap  bark  at  the  drug 
store  ;  tie  it  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  put 
it  into  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Put  this  water  in  the  clothes  boiler  on  the 
fire  and  let  it  boil.  When  it  is  cool  enough 
to  use,  wash  the  cloth  in  this  water,  without 
diluting  it  with  cold  water.  Wash  the  cloth 
over  in  three  or  four  waters,  or  until  it  is 
clean  ;  then  rinse  in  clear,  warm  water,  and 
you  will  find  the  material  as  good  as  new. 
The  writer  has  tried  this  many  times,  always 
with  perfect  success. 

Ctirprt  Clmning. — Shave  into  small  pieces 
one  large  bar  of  ivory  soap  ;  put  it  into  a 
kettle  and  add  3  quarts  of  cold  water  and  2 
ounces  of  borax.  Put  the  kettle  on  the  fire 
and  stir  the  contents  occasionally,  until  the 
soap  is  completely  dissolved  ;  then  add  1 
pound  of  washing  soda  and  stir  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. Kemove  from  the  tire  ami  pour  into 
a  0-gallon  i-arthenware  crock.  Add  enough 
wann  water  to  the  soap  mixture  to  make  5 
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gallons.  Be  sure  to  use  warm  water,  other- 
wise the  soap  will  lump.  .Mix  well  and  let 
it  get  almost  cold  ;  then  add  2  ounces  of 
ether.  Stir  well  and  cover  closely,  and  let  it 
stand  overnight.  The  mixture  must  on  no 
account  be  hot  when  the  ether  is  added,  or 
the  ether  will  explode.  It  is  best  to  stand 
the  crock  out  of  doors,  and,  when  you  add 
the  ether,  cover  your  mouth  and  nose,  or  the 
fumes  may  make  you  sick.  Cover  it  closely 
when  done,  to  prevent  the  ether  from  evapo- 
rating. In  the  morning  it  will  he  cold,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  stiff  soft  soap.  Have  a 
new,  stiff  scrubbing  brush  on  hand.  Take 
out  a  quart  or  two  of  the  cleaning  mixture, 
put  it  into  a  jian,  and  have  another  nan  of 
clean  cold  water  and  plenty  of  clean  dry 
cloths.  Dip  the  brush  into  the  soap,  and 
scrub  quickly  and  lightly  over  the  carpet. 
Do  only  one  breadth  at  a  time ;  scrape  the 
soap  off  with  a  smooth  stick,  and  wipe  the 
carpet  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  the  clean 
cold  water ;  then  wi|>e  with  a  dry  cloth. 
There  are  a  few  rules  in  washing  carpets  that 
to  be  successful  you  must  follow  :  (1)  Have 
the  carpet  swept  clean  before  washing.  (2) 
When  scrubbing  with  the  soap  mixture  do 
not  press  down  too  hard  on  the  brush  ;  scrub 
lightly  and  quickly  over  the  surface.  (3)  Do 
not  scrub  too  large  a  place  at  once.  (4) 
Wring  the  rinse  cloth  out  almost  dry  and 
wipe  off  all  the  soap.  (  5)  Dry  thoroughly 
with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  When  the  carpet  is 
all  washed,  open  the  windowB  and  it  will  be 
I*rfeetly  dry  in  two  or  three  hours.  If  you 
follow  these  directions  carefully,  your  clean- 
ing will  be  a  great  success.  When  you  have 
finished,  you  will  find  that  the  carpet  has 
been  wet  on  the  surface  only. 

Wall  Pttfxr. — (  irease  spots  on  wall  paper 
can  be  removed  by  placing  a  piece  of  blotting 


paper  or  other  porous  paper  over  the  sjjot, 
and  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it.  When  the 
grease  comes  up  through  the  paper,  move 
it  so  that  a  clean  part  covers  the  spot, 
and  repeat  the  process  until  the  spot  is 
removed. 

The  Hand*. — At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  there  is  so  much  cleaning  and  pre- 
serving to  do,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
one's  hands  from  getting  stained,  and  if  you 
do  your  own  housework  your  hands  are  apt 
to  get  grimy  very  often.  Nothing  looks 
worse  than  grimy  hands,  and  nothing  feels 
worse  than  to  shake  hands  with  a  person 
whose  hand  is  ban!  and  rough,  when  there 
is  no  reason  for  its  being  so.  Of  course, 
some  people  are  not  blessed  with  a  naturally 
soft  skin,  and  in  their  case  hard  hands  are 
excusable,  but  rough  and  grimy  ones — never. 
Mix  together,  in  a  bowl  large  enough  to  wash 
the  hands  in,  one  cup  of  yellow  cornmeal 
and  one-half  cup  of  vinegar.  •  Put  your 
hands  into  it  and  wash  and  rub  them  until 
they  are  clean.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  completely  this  will  remove  all  grime  and 
stains  of  any  kind.  After  your  hands  are 
clean,  wasj)  them  in  warm  water  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  not  only  clean  and 
white,  but  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

Chokrd  Pi/**.— Drain  pipes,  etc.,  that  have 
become  choked  with  grease  or  soap,  can  be 
cleaned  by  sprinkling  a  little  lye  down  the 
drain  and  then  pouring  in  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Almost  any  pi|>e  can  l»e 
cleaifed  in  this  way,  unless  it  is  clogged  with 
something  besides  grease  and  soap.  After 
the  operation,  it  is  advisable,  if  the  pipe  is 
of  lead,  to  pour  a  little  ammonia  into  it  ; 
this  prevents  the  lye  from  eating  the  lead, 
which  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  thus 
counteracts  any  possible  harmful  effect. 
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THE  DIESEL  MOTOR. 

THE  IHesel  motor  may  properly  l>e  allied 
a  triumph  of  the  theorist.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Diesel,  its  inventor,  is  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  thermodynamics,  as  the  study  of  the 
transformation  of  heat  into  work  is  called, 


Flu.  t. 

and  is  therefore  specially  fitted  for  the  study 
of  a  problem  relating  to  an  improvement  in 
heat  motors.  How  well  he  has  succeeded, 
the  reader  may  judge  after  reading  the 
description  of  the  motor.  The  first  experi- 
ments were  liegun  in  lSit.'l.  and  after  more 
than  four  years  of  careful  work  a  mechanism 
was  devised  which  reduced  the  theoretical 
engine  to  a  practical  one. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  under- 
stand this  motor,  a  brief  description  of  the 
theory  upon  which  its  operation  is  baaed 
will  lirst  be  given.  Fi>r.  1  is  a  theoretical 
diagram  of  the  engine,  which  is  supposed  to 
operate  as  follows  :  During  the  tirst  forward 
stroke  of  the  piston,  air  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  drawn  Into  the  cylinder.  The  air  is 
COmprQSSed  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston 
without  gaining  or  losing  heat,  and  the  pres- 
sure rises  along  the  line  marked  /',.  /',.  The 
air  is  compressed  until  its  volume  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  its  pressure  being  thereby  raised 
to  about  iH»o  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  its 
temperature  increased  to  about  l.iSH)  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  the  piston  has  reached 
the  extreme  end  of  its  stroke,  the  fuel-  gas 
or  petroleum — is  admitted,  ami.  because  of 
the  high  temperature  oi  the  air,  it  takes  tire 


as  it  enters,  keeping  the  temperature  tip  to 
that  at  /', ;  the  resulting  expansion  I's 
is  made  while  the  air  is  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature. At  Pj  the  fuel  is  cut  off"  and  the 
temperature  falls,  but  the  amount  of  heat  in 
the  air  is  neither  increased  nor  decreased, 
and  the  pressure  continues  falling  along 
another  curve  PsPt,  similar  to  the  compres- 
sion curve  Pt  P7,  until  the  end  of  the  stroke  is 
reached.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  thermodynamic  terms  will  find 
this  diagram  an  interesting  study. 

Practically  the  same  scries  of  oj>erations 
take-  place  in  the  actual  engine. 

The  general  apj>earanec  of  a  20-horsepower 
Diesel  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  motor  is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4. 
and  5.  Fig.  3  is  a  side  elevation  of  the 
engine,  while  Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  Section 
through  the  line  /--',  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  also 
shows  a  plan  of  the  bedplate,  the  pillow- 
block  and  the  crank-shaft.    Fig.  a  is  a  sec- 
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tion  at  right  angles  to  that  in  Fig.  4.  Each 
part  of  the  engine  is  designated  by  the  same 
letter  in  each  figure.  Some  of  the  minor 
details  are  omitted. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  A  is  the  cylinder. 
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B  the  piston,  and  C  \he  com  predion  spare, 
which,  it  will  lie  noted,  is  very  small.  The 
compression  space  is  from  ft  to  7  |»er  cent, 
of  the  volume  behind  the  piston  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  about  7  to  8  j>er  cent,  of  the  volume 
swept  over  by  the  piston  during  one  com- 
plete stroke. 

The  piston,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  of  the 
trunk  type  so  frequently  encountered  in 
gas-engine  practice,  but  has  a  piston  rod  D, 
which  necessitates  the  use  of  a  crosshead  k, 
so  as  to  keep  the  motion  of  the  rod  in  a 
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straight  line.  Motion  is  transmitted  to  the 
crank-shaft  .S"  by  means  of  the  connecting- 
rod  X  and  the  crankpin  f".  The  water- 
jacket  surrounds  the  cylinder,  us  shown  at  ./. 
and  water  is  also  juissed  about  the  valves 
through  the  space  J'  in  the  cylinder  head. 

The  air  pressure  required  for  starting,  and 
for  injection  of  liquid  fuel,  when  such  is 
used,  Is  supplied  by  the  pump  />.  This 
pump  is  operated,  by  the  system  of  levers 
j;  ;/,  and  z,  from  the  connecting-rod  X,  the 
DOtDp  having  a  stroke  equal  to  one-half  that 
of  the  piston.  The  pump  cylinder  is  water- 
jacketed,  as  shown  at  The  compressed 
air  is  stored  in  the  starting  tank  7",  at  a 


pressure  of  about  100  pounds  above  the 
maximum  pressure  obtained  after  compres- 
sion. In  order  that  the  pressure  may  he 
kept  at  the  proper  point,  the  suction  pipe 
of  the  air  pump  is  controlled  by  an  auto- 
matic valve,  which  contracts  the  opening 
when  the  pressure  rises  in  the  tank  T. 

A  small  oil  pump,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
supplies  the  fuel,  as  it  is  needed,  to  the  fuel 
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valve  in.  The  oil  enters  the  fuel  valve 
through  the  small  pipe  at  o  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valve  compartment  u' .  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  compression 
stroke,  the  fuel  valve  m  opens  and  the  fuel 
in  o  is  blown  into  the  compression  space  C, 
where  it  is  ignited  by  the  hot  air  in  V.  The 
amount  of  fuel  varies  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  engine,  and  is  regulated 
by  the  governor  </.    The  governor  controls 
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the  fuel  pump  by  means  of  the  lever  I,  and 
when  the  engine  is  running  light  it  requires 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel.  A  portion  of 
the  oil  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  tank 
through  a  by -pass  valve. 

The  exhaust  valve  c,  air  valve  d,  and  fuel 
valve  in  are  all  of  t  he  popjH't  type,  operating 
by  means  of  turns  from  the  valve  shaft  T' 
and  a  system  of  levers,  as  shown  at  h 

(Fig.  4).  The 
valve  shaft  V 
is  horizontal, 
and  is  driven 
from  a  verti- 
cal shaft  F'by 
means  of  bevel 
gears.  Tv  is 
also  driven 
from  the 
crank-shaft  »S' 
by  means  of  a 
pair  of  bevel 
gears,  the  gear 
on  V  making 
but  one  revo- 
lution to  two 
revolutions  of 
the  crank- 
shaft. The 
bevel  gears,  by 
whic  h  the  hor- 
izontal shaft  V 
is  driven  from 
|  lv,  have  the 
same  numl>er 
of  teeth; 
hence,  both  I' 
and  V  revolve 
at  the  same 
speed,  and  V  makes  one  revolution  to  two 
revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft. 

When  the  engine  is  started,  the  operation 
is  as  follows  :  The  fuel  pump  is  disconnected 
from  the  engine  and  attached  to  the  hand 
lever  L.  The  flywheel  is  then  turned  by 
means  of  a  bar,  supplied  for  that  purpose, 
until  the  crank  is  upon  the  upj>er  center,  or 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4.    The  tank 
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valve  r  is  then  opened,  Wlmitting  air  to  the 
starting  valve  s.  Valve  *  is  thrown  open  by 
means  of  the  starting  lever  //,  admitting  air 
from  T  into  the  compression  s|>uee.  The 
flywheel  is  then  turned  by  means  of  the  bar 
until  the  crankpin  is  far  enough  from  the 
center  to  permit  the  air  pressure  from  T  to 
start  the  engine.  At  30  per  cent,  of  the 
down  stroke,  the  starting  valve  «  is  closed, 
and  the  admitted  air  expands  until  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  During  the  next  upstroke  of 
the  piston,  exhaust  takes  place ;  and,  just 
before  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the 
stroke,  the  starting  cam  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  the  fuel  cam  put  into  gear  automatic- 
ally by  a  screw  spring  not  shown  in  the 
figures,  and  the  engine  takes  up  its  regular 
process  as  follows  :  (1 )  Downstroke  :  suction 
of  air ;  upstroke :  compression  of  air.  ( 2 ) 
Downstroke  :  injection  of  oil,  combustion  to 

10  jht  cent,  of  the  stroke,  and  expansion  of 
the  burned  gases ;  upstroke  :  exhaust. 

The  cylinder  A  is  bolted  to  the  engine 
frame  O,  and  0  is  in  turn  bolted  to  the 
bed  P.  Catch  basins  for  the  oil  are  placed 
below  the  crosshead  at  b,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  piston  travel  at  //. 

The  pressure  within  the  starting  tank  is 
shown  on  the  gauge  The  air  enters  the 
cylinder  at  /?,  and  the  exhaust  gases  eseajie 
at  E.  The  tank  T  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
the  engine  room  by  means  of  the  brackets  /. 
In  order  to  oil  the  piston  regularly,  the  lever 
arm  ;/  has  another  arm  x'  attached  to  it 
which  drives  the  oiling  device  by  means  of 
the  levers  y'  and  z'.  The  arm  z'  carries  a 
pawl,  which  engages  a  ratchet  r.  The 
ratchet  v  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  r',  which 
carries  a  worm,  engaging  the  worm-wheel 
The  worm-wheel  u  is  threaded,  making  it  a 
nut  which  turns  on  the  threaded  plunger 
The  plunger  u'  sits  on  top  of  the  oil  in  the 
cylinder  7.  Just  as  the  engine  piston  reaches 
the  lower  end  of  its  stroke,  the  pawl  engages 
the  ratchet,  forcing  a  very  small  quantity  of 

011  just  below  the  top  piston  ring,  thus 
effectually  oiling  the  piston  at  a  point  from 
which  the  oil  will  be  thoroughly  distributed. 
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Mr.  Diesel's  theoretical  work  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  endorsed  by 
such  prominent  scientists  as  Prof.  Zeuner, 
l>»rd  Kelvin,  Prof.  Schroeter,  l^rof.  Denton, 
Prof.  Thurston,  and  others. 

The  motor,  however,  speaks  for  itself  in 
the  practical  result*  already  obtained,  as 
shown  by  the  acc  ompanying  table. 

These  results  are  the  more  astonishing 
when  compared  with  the  equivalent  in  effec- 
tive work  obtained  with  other  motors.  For 
example,  the  very  best  steam  engines  give 
but  little  better  than  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  available  heat  in  effective  work  ;  and 
the  total  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  employ- 
ing the  Heart  de  Rochas  cycle,  while  better 
than  the  steam  engine,  scarcely  ever  reaches 
1 8  per  cent. 

The  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  Diesel 
motor  is  practically  perfect.  The  exhaust 
of  one  of  these  engines  discharging  within 
a  few  inches  of  a  wall  of  white  enameled 
brick  left  no  perceptible  stain  after  a  year 
of  steady  o|H*ration.  Careful  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  exhaust  gases  fails  to  show  more 
than  a  mere  trace  of  unconsumed  fuel. 

The  engines  are  now  being  built  by  several 
European  firms  under  the  Diesel  patents,  and 
several  American  manufacturers  are  arran- 
ging to  take  the  matter  up,  at  least  one 
American  firm  having  already  started  their 
manufacture. 

The  policy  of  the  owners  of  this  patent  is 
a  most  generous  one.  Unlike  the  Corliss 
engine  when  first  introduced,  the  rights  of 
manufacture  are  not  to  be  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  one  firm,  but  the  patent  rights  are 
evenly  distributed,  in  order  to  encourage 
competition  and  to  insure  the  rapid  intro- 
duction of  the  motor. 

*  # 

The  Dixos  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  published  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "Helps  in  Brazing."  It  treats 
incidentally  of  brazing  graphite,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  bicycle  tubes  prevents 
the  adherence  of  the  spelter,  and  so  effects  a 
saving  in  labor  by  making  unnecessary  Un- 
filing which  is  otherwise  needful.  The 
pamphlet,  however,  treats  especially  of  the 
process  of  brazing  by  the  dipping  method, 
or  "liquid  brazing,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
brazing  crucible  is  descriln-d,  together  with 
instruction  and  caution  in  regard  to  its  use. 
Instructions  are  given  how  to  build  and  set 
the  necessary  furnace,  time  required  for 
brazing,  etc.,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  economy 
of  liquid  brazing  as  against  the  old-time  fire 
brazing,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  well 


known  bicycle  manufacturer :  "  We  have 
been  using  the  process  of  liquid  brazing  all 
this  season,  but  at  first  found  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  spelter  at  the  projier  temper- 
ature. We  built  several  furnaces  before  we 
succeeded  in  getting  one  entirely  successful. 
The  one  we  have  now  in  operation  enables 
us  to  do  as  much  work  with  one  man  and  a 
boy  as  we  were  able  to  do  before  with  five 
to  seven  men,  and  the  results  are  much  more 
satisfactory.  We  figure  that  we  effect  a  saving 
of  $20  jier  day,  every  day  we  run  the  new 
furnace.  Besides  requiring  fewer  workmen, 
we  use  only  about  125  pounds  of  hard  coal 
in  a  day's  run,  which  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  expense  we  were  under  with  the  old  gas 
furnace,  when  our  gas  bills  amounted  to  $250 
per  month.  With  the  new  process  one  man 
and  a  boy  can  turn  out  seventy-five  machines 
in  a  run  of  seven  hours."  The  pamphlet  is 
of  interest  to  all  manufacturers  and  others 
who  do  brazing.    It  is  sent  free  of  charge. 

James  L.  Rohertson  &  Sons,  204  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  inform  us  that  the  demand 
for  Eureka  packing  is  still  increasing,  and 
that  they  have  recently  added  to  their 
numerous  list  of  customers  many  large  man- 
ufacturing concerns.  Their  sales  for  August 
amounted  to  over  fi  tons,  which  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  excellent  reputation 
that  Eureka  packing  has  gained  rests  upon 
its  uniformity  of  quality,  and  the  high  grade 
of  materials  that  are  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  makers  are  always  glad  to  send  samples 
and  trial  lots  to  interested  parties,  free  of 
charge. 

CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  issue  for  1808  a 
54-page  catalogue  and  price  list  of  their  well 
known  stocks  and  dies,  and  other  tools  for 
the  use  of  water,  gas,  and  steam  fitters. 
Size  of  book,  7"  X  5".  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  a  line  of  newly  designed  machines 
for  threading  and  cutting  off  pipe.  These 
machines,  which  are  of  excellent  design,  are 
made  in  five  sizes;  the  smallest  one  threads 
and  cuts  off  pipe  from  1  to  \\  inches  inclusive, 
while  the  largest  size  deals  with  from  1-  to 
(5-inch  pipe.  An  excellent  feature  of  these 
machines  is  that  all  the  driving  gears  are 
enclosed  in  an  oil  chamber,  by  which  means 
they  are  not  only  thoroughly  lubricated  but 

are  kept  free  from  dirt  and  chips. 

# 
*  * 

The  Seneca  Faux  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  Seneca   Falls,  X.  Y.,  publish  two 
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catalogues,  numbered  respectively  Hi  A  and 
1GB.  The  first  of  t  hese  is  devoted  to  their  foot- 
and  hand-power  wood-working  machinery, 
and  embrace*  an  exceptionally  full  line  of 
machines  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
carpenters,  builders,  cabinetmakers,  pattern- 
makers, etc.,  such  as  scroll  saws,  combina- 
tion saws,  molders,  and  foot  lathes.  No.  16B 
is  entirely  devoted  to  foot-power  lathes  and 
accessories.  The  lathes  and  other  foot-power 
machinety  manufactured  by  this  concern  are 
fitted  with  a  patent  "walking-motion"  foot 
power,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  anything  heretofore  brought  out ; 
the  levers  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  great 
freedom  to  the  operator,  and  can  be  worked 
with  either  foot,  while  standing,  or  with  both 
feet  while  sitting.  A  special  feature  of  the 
lathes  is  an  end-thrust  ball-bearing  spindle, 
whereby  the  friction  during  drilling  is 
reduced. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Hand  Book  ok  Corliss  Steam  Engines. 
Cloth.  Size  7"  V  W.  Seventy  Illustrations. 
By  F.  W.  Shillitu*'  Jr.  Published  by  The 
American  Industrial  Publishing  Co. ,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  little  book  is  written  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  practical  information  most 
needed  by  the  working  engineer  who  must 
superintend  the  erection  of  a  Corliss  engine, 
and  make  correct  adjustments  of  its  valves 
and  other  working  part*.  The  section  on 
erecting  Corliss  engines  gives  excellent  gen- 
eral directions  for  the  construction  of  founda- 
tions, which  apply  equally  well  to  foun- 
dations for  engines  other  than  the  Corliss. 
The  directions  for  setting  up  and  lining  apply 
particularly  to  the  regulation  type  of  Corliss 
engine,  and  are  clear  and  practical.  The 
section  on  adjusting  ex  plains  briefly  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  Corliss  valve  and  gear, 
and  it*  relation  to  the  ordinary  slide  valve. 
It  also  point*  out  the  principal  differences 
between  the  various  types  of  Corliss  gear  in 
common  use,  and  shows  how  the  setting  is 
modified  to  suit  these  different  types.  The 
chapter  on  the  use  of  the  indicator  in  valve 
setting  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  brief. 
Although,  as  the  author  states  in  his  pref- 
ace, there  are  many  excellent  treatises  on 
the  use  of  the  indicator  now  to  be  had,  it 
would  have  made  this  l>ook  more  complete, 
and  added  to  its  value  as  a  practical  engi- 


neer's handbook,  if  the  special  application  of 
the  indicator  to  Corliss  engine  practice  had 
been  made  more  comprehensive.  Some  of 
the  leading  types  of  Corliss  engines  now  on 
the  market  are  illustrated  and  briefly 
described.  The  book  will  be  found  particu- 
larly useful  to  young  engineers  who  wish  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Corliss 
valve  gear  and  its  adjustments. 

#  # 

Practical  Snoe  Talks.  Bv  Fred  H. 
Colvin.  (Moth,  size  6"  X  -3i'/,  144  pages. 
Published  by  The  Locomotive  Engineering 
Co.,  25<>  Broadway,  New  York.   Price  ."VO  cts. 

In  thiB  little  book,  "A  collection  of  letters 
on  shop  subjects  which  show  by  actual 
examples  some  of  the  existing  methods  of 
shop  management  and  practice/*  Mr.  Col- 
vin, whose  experience  makes  him  familiar 
with  many  methods  of  shop  management 
and — incidentally — Mismanagement,  writes 
as  one  who  would  say  to  employer  and 
employee  alike,  "Why  don't  you  open  your 
eyes  ami  see  the  many  little  foolishnesses 
that  exist  and  thrive  in  your  shop?  Why 
don't  you  look  to  it  that  Mr.  Theory  and 
Mr.  Practice  work  together  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  that  Mr.  Draftsman  is  respected 
as  he  should  be  and  paid  as  he  should  be? 
Why  don't  you  say  to  Mr.  Ignorance  whom 
in  your  owi  ignorance  you  clothed  with 
authority  some  years  ago,  4  Get  out  of  this  ! 
I  have  found  you  out ;  my  foreman  must 
know  more  than  simply  41  Where  things  are 
kept"  and  44  How  we  always  hart  done  it." 
He  must  be  an  energetic,  practical  man — 
of  varied  experience,  and  of  some  original- 
ity.' "  In  a  delightful  conversational  style, 
many  amusing  dialogues  are  introduced,  in 
which  the  author  shows  that  he  knows  a 
good  deal  alxmt  machine-shop  practice  and 
of  human  nature  too.  He  depicts  t  he  disas- 
ters cau-ed  by  the  office  interfering  with  the 
shop  ;  shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  do  a  thing 
in  a  certain  way  simply  because  it  always  ha* 
been  done  that  way  ;  points  out  the  vast 
importance  of  shop  system,  of  building 
machines  in  lots,  of  paying  good  men  well 
and  of  employing  none  but  good  men  ;  and 
so  on.  "Practical  Shop  Talks  "  originally 
appeared  in  44  Machinery  "  as  44  '  Notes  from 
Notown'  by  Ichabod  Podunk."  Those  who 
then  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  letters 
will  no  doubt  1*>  glad  to  i>ossess  them  bound 
in  book  form. 
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Note.— In  Home  Stxdy  Magazine,  July,  1S08, 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  266  (<•),  which  rend  "Can 
Mushet's  steel  be  annealed  ?"  we  answered  "  No." 
This  was  an  error.  We  are  indebted  to  B.  M.  Jones 
<k  Co..  Boston,  for  the  following  information  :  There 
is  no  steel  made  that  cannot  be  annealed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  our  d  irections  for  treating  Mushet '«  special 
steel,  to  make  it  adapted  for  milling  cutters,  taps  and 
dies,  reamers,  rose  bits,  countersunk  drills,  and  twist 
drills:  After  the  steel  Is  forged,  heat  it  up  thor- 
oughly to  a  light  yellow  (short  of  burning),  and  bury 
it  in  hot  ashes  from  the  smithy  Are.  or  In  lime,  and 
cover  over  with  fine  ashes  or  sawdust,  soas  toexclude 
the  air  thoroughly  till  perfectly  cold.  The  steel  will 
then  be  annealed  for  turning,  filing,  etc..  but.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  hard  lielow  the  surface,  when  ait  into  for 
working,  it  may  be  necessary  to  anneal  again  before 
finishing. 

7b  Hanlen  it  .4<*i/».-Thls  may  be  done  with  the 
entire  piece,  or  in  any  one  part  of  the  piece,  leaving 
the  rest  annealed,  vir. : 

>br  Bardentng  wiling  (Mfcr*.— Hwt  up  to  a  bright 
yellow  (short  of  burning).  If  the  -  cutters- are  thin, 
cool  in  the  air.  suspended  by  a  wire.  If  they  are 
thick,  they  should  be  cooled  quicker  by  holding  them 
over  a  strong  cold-air  blast  pipe  and  kept  slowly 
revolving  in  the  blast  till  cool. 
fbr  Hardening  7>ip*  and  Die*.— Heat  a  tap  quickly 
i  the  threads  (which  always  catch  the  heat  first  | 
I  coverquickly  with  the  cold-air  blast :  afterwards 
heat  the  -  square  "  at  the  shank  of  the  tap  to  a  good 
red.  so  as  to  harden  it  sufficiently  for  use.  This  same 
treatment  will  apply  to  reamers.  For  long  Laps  and 
reamers  there  is  not  the  trouble  of  "twisting"  that 
there  is  In  water-hardening  steel. 

>>»r  Hardening  Screw  Diet.— Heat  them  quickly 
on  the  thread,  and  cool  them  in  the  cold-air  blast. 
This  will  also  indicate  the  treatment  for  the  hard- 
ening of  other  articles. 

Lnral  Hardening.— Take  care  to  cover  the  |mrts  that 
are  intended  to  be  hit  anninliil  with  clay,  or  any 
"  composition,"  say  nsl>estoR,  and  heat  the  exposed 
part,  which  is  intended  to  be  hard,  and  cool  quickly  In 
the  cold-air  blast.  For  hot  punching  and  cold  punch- 
ing, the  steel  should  lie  annealed  and  hardened  at 
the  point.  For  shear  blades  for  cutting  hot  iron,  the 
steel  should  be  annealed  and  hardened  on  edge. 
For  wearing  part*  of  heavy  machinery,  the  steel 
should  he  annealed  and  hardened. 

* 
*  « 

(+43)  In  your  September  Issue  I  note  Mr.  Thom- 
son's article  entitle*!  "  Greenhouse  Heating."  1  have 
a  conservatory  on  the  northwest  side  of  my  house 
that  gets  very  little  sunlight.  Would  a  system  such  as 
you  describe  be  suitable  for  my  place,  and  could  the 
conservatory  be  used  for  raising  or  keening  anything 
besides  green  plants  during  the  cold  winter  months? 

E.  A.  K„  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anh.— A  hot-water  heating  system  like  that 
described  lu  our  September  issue  is  suitable  for  any 


small  greenhouse.  The  greenhouse,  or  conservatory, 
need  not  necessarily  !»■  a  "lean-to,"  and  it  docs  not 
require  to  be  close  to  the  building.  You  can  easily 
heat  a  small  greenhouse  with  such  a  system,  even 
although  it  is  as  far  as  100  feet  from  the  building  In 
which  the  boiler  is  located,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  boiler  is  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  greenhouse 
heating  coils.  It  Is  a  pity  that  your  conservatory 
does  not  face  the  south,  because  then  you  could  have 
the  full  value  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  plants  would 
thrive  so  much  better  than  they  will  in  a  shaded 
greenhouse.  Nearly  all  ordinary  plants  can  live  in 
your  greeuhouse  during  winter,  if  you  furnish  proper 
heat  and  ventilation,  but  they  will  not  bloom  so  well 
or  be  so  healthy  as  those  that  have  plenty  of  sun- 
shine every  day. 

*  • 

(444)  Kindly  explain  how  U  leather  packings  are 
made,  and  give  sizes  of  mold  and  follower  for  a 
Mnch  ram,  6|-lnch  recess,  \\  Inches  deep.  Can  such 
a  packing  be  pressed  in  one  mould  ? 

H.  W.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ans.— A  very  simple  method  of  making  such  a  U 
leather  packing  ring  as  you  describe  Is  shown  in  the 
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figure,  which  has  all  the  dimensions  required.  The 
section  of  the  packing  may  be  circular  at  the  tiottom. 
as  shown  at  a.  or  It  may  be  flat,  with  rounded  corners, 
as  at  ft  ;  in  any  caw  it  should  Ik-  made  to  tit  the  recess 
as  neatly  as  possible.  Take  a  ring  of  leather  of  sufll- 
cient  size  to  make  the  packing  as  shown,  using  close- 
grained  leather  of  uniform  thickness,  and  soak  it  In 
water  until  It  is  perfectly  pliable.  ITess  it  carefully 
und  evenly  into  the  mold  and  let  it  remain  for  about 
12  hours,  then  take  It  out  and  let  it  dry.  after  which 
it  may  lie  trimmed,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
» 
#  * 

(445)  ia)  In  regard  to  the  gas-engine  igniter 
dcscrilied  in  Home  Sti  !>v  Magazine,  March.  WM, 
Fig.  4.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  igniter  is  as 
reliable  as  the  other  forms  described,  (h)  What 
should  the  length  of  the  spark  be?  (<•>  Please  give 
the  dimelllioni  of  the  coil ;  also,  the  size  of  wire  and 
number  of  layers  in  each  Of  the  primary  SJJd  second- 
ary windings,  id)  How  can  I  make  the  coil  water- 
proof? L.  J..  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Ass.— (n)  The  igniter  referred  to  is  used  on  the 
Pricstman  oil  engine,  but  the  one  shown  in  Fig. ."» In 


Note.— For  conditions  to  lie  observed  by  subscribers  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  this  depart- 
ment, see  contents  page. 
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the  article  referred  to  Is  in  more  general  use  by  gas- 
engine  makers,  i&t  A  J-inch  spark  would  proliahly 
■imrer  your  purpose,  but  a  J-inch  spark  would  be 
more  certain  to  ignite  every  time,  (c)  For  a  J-ineh 
spark  coil  make  a  core  of  No.  I<>  annealed-iron  wire. 
The  core  should  lie  4  inches  long  and  i  inch  in 
diameter,  ("over  this  core  with  paraffined  |«i|»cr 
\  inch  thick,  and  wind  on  the  primary  coil,  allow- 
ing ,^  inch  of  the  core  to  protrude  from  each  end  of 
the  winding.  The  primary  should  consist  of  three 
layers  of  Nn.  16  single  cotton-covered  magnet  wire, 
and  each  layer  should  l>e  shellaced.  Cover  the 
primary  with  parafiined  paper  -\  inch  thick,  and 
wind  on  kn  ounces  of  No.  :M  single  cot  ton -covered 
magnet  wire,  run  through  ]>h  ratlin  while  winding. 
(>l)  Immerse  the  entire  coil  in  paraffin,  ami  l>ox  It 
up.  leavingonly  the  terminals  and  the  circuit-breaker 
outside  the  Ikjx. 

» 
♦  * 

(446)  in)  Two  engineers  were  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "lead"  of  a  locomotive  engine:  .1 
claimed  that  it  was  done  by  the  blade  of  the  eccen- 
tric, while  It  maintained  t'hat  it  was  done  by  the 
eccentric  itself;  who  was  right?  |t<>  If  the  lead  is 
brought  alsait  by  the  eccentric  alone,  how  is  it  that 
when  you  hook"  up  the  reverse  lever,  the  lead  Is 
increased  .'  (r>  When  an  engine  is  working  "team 
with  dampers  closed,  will  the  tube*  be  affected  so  as 
to  lie  likely  to  leak?  All  engineer  I  know  claims 
that  an  engine  working  steam  under  the  above  con- 
ditions creates  vacuum.  Is  this  so  ,'  \<i\  How  would 
you  set  a  slip  eccentric  of  a  Vauclain  compound'' 
Has  this  engine  an  intercepting  valve?  (c)  Oar 
master  mechanic  relates  mi  instance  where  an  engi- 
neer on  a  "freight"  was  to  meet  a  "passenger" 
half  way  on  a  V-mlle  down  grade,  and  remembered  it 
when  but  two  miles  from  the  meeting  place.  When 
he  attempt iil  to  apply  the  brakes,  he  found  the  pump 
was  stopped :  knowing  it  was  useless  to  call  the 
brakeman"s  attention,  he  worked  both  injectors, 
tilled  Ihelioller,  worked  engine  in  »«ck  motion  and 
thereby  came  to  time.    Is  any  such  thing  possible? 

R.  V.,  New  Orleans,  Im. 

Ass.— (et)  U  was  right.  (6)  It  is  quite  true  that 
altering  the  length  of  the  eccentric  blade  or  rod  will 
Increase  the  lead,  but  only  nt  <ntr  rmi  of  the  stroke  : 
it  will  decrease  it  at  the  other.  Moving  the  eccentric 
around  on  the  axle  gives  lead  at  Kith  ends,  or 


fore  and  hack  eccentric  rod  pins,  and  II  the  link  arc 
(the  center  line  of  the  curved  slot  in  which  the  link 
block  slides).  /<  is  the  center  of  the  link  block  (and. 
therefore,  of  the  rocker  pin  when  there  is  one),  and 
as  this  governs  the  position  of  the  valve,  the  ver- 
tical line  pv  shows  the  position  of  the  steam  edge  r 
of  the  valve  when  the  crank  is  on  the  l>ack  center, 
the  lead  being  as  shown.  Now  lift  thelink  intomid- 
ircar.  The  new  positions  of  /,  b,  I,  and  p  are  /.  W.  I', 
and  ;/.  The  vertical  line  //  v'  determines  the  new 
position  of  the  steam  edge  r"  of  the  valve.  Thus,  the 
lead  has  increased  from  »  r  to  n  r'.  This  increase  is,  on 
th«.  average,  about  J  inch  :  that  is.  an  engine  having 
i-ineh  lead  in  full  gear  will  probably  have  about 
i  inch  in  mid-genr.  The  actual  variation  dejicndson 
the  length  of  eccentric  rods,  distance  l»etwecn  eccen- 
tric pins  in  the  link.  etc.  If  the  rods  were  rr..«w</. 
that  is.  If  >"  were  connected  to  b  and  It  to  /.  the  lead 
would  decrease  as  the  link  was  lifted  lino  mid-gear. 
It  Is  the  practice  now  to  adjust  the  lead  for  the  ■•  run- 
ning position  "  (this  is  generally  from  250  to  :nv-.  in 
passenger  engines  under  normal  condition!).  A  full 
gear  lead  of  )  inch  would  give  more  lead  in  this  posi- 
tion than  is  considered  desirable:  ^  inch  is  the 
amount  usually  chosen.  To  obtain  not  more  than 
this  amount  will  necessitate  the  valve  being  set  from 
inch  to  J  Inch  "blind  "  in  full  gear.  If  the  engine 
has  rockers  (as  all  American  locomotives  have |  the 
crankpin  will  be  on  front  center  at  f,  \»ith  the 
eccentrics  in  their  present  position,  each  being  (MF 
angle  of  advance  Uhiml  its  re*|*-ctive  crank,  instead 
of  Wt°  +  angle  of  advance  ahead  of  it.  as  in  sketch. 
This  is  true,  roughly  speaking;  as  a  matter  of  detail. 
It  would  only  Is-  the  case  if  the  center  line  of  motion 
coincided  with  the  axis  of  cylinder,  a  state  of  affairs 
very  seldom  occurring  in  this  country,  (r)  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  vacuum  produced  in  the 
smokebox.  owing  to  the  exhaust.  To  All  the  space 
left  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  air.  induced  by 
the  blast,  other  air  tltuls  its  way  in.  if  possible.  If 
the  smokeliox  door  is  perfectly  air  tight,  as  it  should 
be.  air  to  supply  this  loss  can  only  come  in  from  the 
firet>ox.  cither  through  the  dampers  or  else  through 
the  nrchole  door.   The  less  the  door  is  kept  open  the 


decreases  it  if  moved  around  in  the  other  direction. 
In  the  accompanying  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  how 
the  lead  increases  toward  mid-gear.  To  simplify 
matter;-,  the  rocker  has  been  omitted  and  also  the 
valve  roil  and  stem,  makiin;  the  valve  appear  to  be 
directly  over  the  link.  /'  shows  the  crankpin  on 
the  Irnck  center.  F  and  II  representing  the  centers  of 
the  fore  and  back  eccentrics,  respectively.  The  dark 
outllne/6// represents  the  link  (el  h  ast  enouirhofit 
to  answer  our  purpose)./  and  b  lieing  the  centers  of 


letter,  as  this  is  H  fruitful  cause  of  leaky  tube*. 
If  the  door  and  dampers  are  shut  light,  the  vacuum 
in  the  smokeliox  will  become  more  j»crfcct.  The 
amount  of  vacuum  actually  obtained  varies  with 
the  boiler  pressure,  cut-off,  amount  of  throttling, 
and  the  size  or  blast  nozzle  and  chimney.  As  rcsards 
the  tubes  leaking,  the  most  frequent  cause  is.  as 
lieforc  remarked,  the  ojicnlng  of  the  flredoor,  thus 
letting  cold  air  strike  the  liack  tube-plate.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  no  deflector  or  baffle  plate 
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is  used  inside  the  firehole  opening.  Another  injuri- 
ous practice  in  to  turn  the  feed  on  w  hen  drifting.  If 
till*  i*  necessary,  the  Mower  should  !*>  started,  so  as 
10  have  a  good  draft  of  tlftine  through  the  tubea, 
and  thus  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  feed  to 
lower  the  temperature.  Set  it  the  same  a*  on 
any  other  engine.  Suppose  it  is  the  fore  gear  eccen- 
tric that  has  slipped.  I«ut  the  enjrine  on  the  front 
center  and  set  it  in  full  back  gear.  Then  mark  the 
valve  stem  with  a  tram  or  else  scrila?  the  Mem 
close  up  against  the  stulllngbox.  Then  put  the  lever 
right  over  In  the  fore  gear  and  turn  the  eccentric 
around  on  the  axle  until  the  stem  comes  into  the  same 
position  as  U-fore :  get  your  fireman  or  one  of  the 
brakemen  to  watch  the  stem  and  tell  you  when  the 
above  |iositlon  is  reached.  Then  tighten  up  the  eccen- 
tric. This  setting  will  suffice  very  well  to  carry  you 
home.  I'nlike  the  Brooks,  Schenectady.  Httsburg. 
and  other  compounds,  the  Yam-lain  has  neither 
receiver  nor  intercepting  valve,  (e)  Yes.  The  idea 
is,  of  course,  to  get  water  into  the  cylinder  and  thus 
gradually  arrest  the  motion  of  the  engine.  Better 
knock  tlie  cylinder  heads  oil' than  have  a  collision. 
We.  however,  would  prefer  to  simply  reverse  the 
engine  and  give  her  steam,  gently  at  tlrst.  using  sand 
at  discretion.  Why  couldn't  the  engineer  in  question 
apply  the  brakes  and  stop,  even  if  his  pump  hint 
failed'.'  If  his  auxiliary  reservoirs  werecharged,  the 
brakes  could  have  been  applied,  and  if  the  main 
reservoir  were  also  charged,  the  brakes  could  have 
been  released  :  if,  however,  there  was  not  enough 
air  in  the  main  reservoir,  he  would  have  bad  to 
pump  up  to  get  the  brakes  oh".  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  simply  stopping  the  train. 

<«7)  Can  a  two-phase  motor  t>e  run  with  a  three- 
phase  current  ?  1  am  looking  after  motors  in  a  mine, 
ami  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  change  a 
three-phase  current  so  as  to  use  it  for  a  two-phase 
machine.  W.  I..,  Kslado  Klgado.  Mcx. 

Ass.— <  onnect  (he  primaries  of  two  transformers  to 
the  three-phase  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 

connection  a  should  be 
made  just  half  way  be- 
tween the  terminals  /{ 
and  Coral  the  middle 
of  the  primary  wind- 
ing. This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  baring 
the  insulation  and 
soldering  on  a  connec- 
tion. The  three  conductors  of  the  three-phase  circuit 
should  be  connected  to  .1.  /;,  and  r,  and  the  two- 
phase  motor  by  mean.-  of  four  conductors  to  the 
secondaries  V.  if.' 

* 
*  ♦ 

<Uhi  (<i  l  On  page  tStof  "  Mechanics'  l'oekct  Mem- 
oranda,'' the  formula  for  the  square  of  the  ratlins  of 

gyration  is  given  as  (fl  =>      ,  or  t  nenl  of  inertia 

divided  by  area  of  section    on  page  l.">,  Table  Y 

ft* 

gives,  for  a  solid  rectangle,  '»'•"  =  y^.  while  according 

to  the  above  formula  it  should  be       +  ftd  =  ^ .  \ 

similar  discrejiancy  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
rectangle,  of  the  solid,  or  the  hollow  ellipse,  and  of 
tin-  I  beam.  If  these  are  not  simply  ty|M>graphlcal 
errors,  please  give  reason  why.  in  the  eases  mentioned. 
/  for  value  of  is  taken  foran  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  considered  in  column  1  of  Table  V.  What 
is  the  formula  for  a-  for  a  hollow  cy  linder  revolving 
round  its  axis','  (e)  In  "  Electrical  world  "of  August 
13.  1808,  in  an  article  mi  Crocker-Wheeler  direct-con- 
nected dynamos,  page  bis.  there  is  the  following 
statement,  referring  to  die  design  of  a  flywheel  for 
a  certain  combination  set  :  "  From  the  curve  we 
learn  that  the  fluctuation  of  eiiergv  Is  Its  percent  per 
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stroke;  SB  per  cent,  of  is.ono  (foot-poundi  delivered 
per  stroke  of  the  engine)  is  17.'.mi  foot-pounds,  which 
is  the  energy  stored  In  the  wheel  per  stroke.  We 
must  find  the  flywheel  that  will  al*orb  or  deliver 
this  energy  without  changing  specs!  more  than  .A  of  1 
tier  cent.  The  energv  stored  in  a  revolving  l«odv 
being  equal  to  one-half  its  mass,  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  its  angular  velocity  times  the  square  of  its 
radius  of  gyration,  we  readily  find  that  the  above 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  a  wheel  M  feet  in  diameter 
and  weighing 'il.son  pounds."  Kindly  explain  how 
this  size  and  weight  are  obtained. 

S.  S„  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 
Ana.— (a)  The  discrepancies  mentioned  are  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  have  U  en  corrected  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  "  Mechanics'  Pocket  Memoranda."'  (6) 
W-  -  4<r(*  +  rf)  -  |(dr  +  <lf)  where  tl,  is  the 
outer,  and  iL  the  inner,  diameter,  (e)  Referring  to 
the  article  In  question,  the  speed  is  UK)  revolution! 
per  minute.  Denoting  the  angular  velocity  by  ir. 
this  speed  gives  ic-2ix  V»°  =  10.472.  To  store  the 
required  energy,  the  angular  velocity  must  vary  from 
a  minimum  ir.  to  a  maximum  ic,,  the  increase  of 
energy  lieing,  therefore. 

HUP      „  HV<»y  «,«  -  tr,1  \ 

.,      («C|'  -  "•,=  )  .;!         ••  )• 

w  here  (i  is  the  radius  of  gyration.  Xow.  the  average 
angular  velocity  is  "'  10.47'.!.  and,  from  the 

statement  of  the  problem,  the  variation  in  speed  is  A 
of  1  per  cent.,  that  is.  »  ,  -  H)  =  .001  x  ^  Mul- 
tiplying both  sides  of  this  last  equation  by  "  '  *  w\ 


it,*  -  »V 


.004 


.(HM  X  10.47«. 


The  increase  •  if  energy  required  is  17,900  ft. -lb.  Hence, 
~  *)  -   Wf  X  .001  X  10.47*  -  17,900, 

u"^-17'900^32-1*-  1,312.400. 

.Old  ■  10.47"  '•"-',w- 

The  radius  of  gyration  a  must  be  nearly  equal  to 

the  radius  of  the  wheel.    If  we  assume  W  =  .0  IP  — 

1412,400 

iT.ti 


!•  ■  H-     .-,7.6.  ir         ,Z 22.*»  pound*,  nearly. 


(44U)  How  is  the  low  temperature  that  Is 

required  to  liquefy  air  obtained"  (ft)  Has  air  been 
solidified?  (<-)  Since  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  why  are  these  gases  not  liquefied  sepa- 
rately and  then  mixed  to  form  liquid  air?  Would 
this  method  Ik-  simpler  than  the  other','  <</)  How  can 
Ink  stains  la-  removed  from  the  skin,  from  paper, 
from  cloth,  and  from  kid  gloves,  without  injury? 
i#-|  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  chemical  formula  such 
as  !/.;.\7/4M/'04  ?  fan  you  tell  me  of  any  good  tiook 
on  the  subject  ?  m  can  yon  mention  any  good 
book  on  artificial  Illumination  ' 

J.  W.  S..  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Axs.— («)  This  question  will  Is-  answered,  more 
fully  than  the  space  here  would  admit,  in  an  article 
on  liquid  air  in  a  future  number  of  this  magazine. 
(6)  Yes;  in  the  form  of  a  snowy  mass,  fc)  No; 
because  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  to  be  tirst  arti- 
ficially produced,  and  consequently  two  gas-genera- 
ting apparatus  and  two  liquefying  apparatus  WOUld 
be  required.  (</)  Ink  stains  may  be  removed  from 
the  skin  by  wetting  the  skin  with  water  and  then 
rubbing  the  stains  with  a  piece  of  citric  acid;  from 
tMiper.  by  touching  the  ink  stain  with  a  little  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  and  washing  the  wetted  surface,  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  with  water.  We  don't  care  to 
give  you  a  receipt  for  removing  ink  stains  from  cloth 
and  kid  gloves,  as  to  do  this  considerable  skill  ami 
experience  is  required,  or  you  w  ill  destroy  either  the 
material  or  its  color  ;  better  go  to  a  reliable  cleaning 
store,  (e)  A  chemical  formula  shows  the  composition 
of  a  compound  ;  the  formula  you  mention  shows  the 
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chemist  that  the  compound  consists  of  1  ntom  of  Mg 
(magnesium).  1  molecule  of  .V//4  (ammonium),  1 
atom  of  //  (hydrogen),  1  atom  of  P  (phosphorus), 
and  4  atomsof  O  (oxygen ).  A  compound  MgXH(HPOt 
does  not  exist :  probably  you  mean  MgSlt^PO^  (mag- 
neaium  ammonium  phosphate).  We  can  recommend 
to  you  Wuertz's  "  Element*  of  Chemistry,"  and 
Fowne's  " Elementary  Chemistry.'*  (/)  '■  Electric 
Lighting,"  by  K.  H.Crocker,  and  "Gas  Fitting  and 
Lighting,"  by  William  Paul  Gerhard.  You  can  obtain 
all  of  these  books  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.. 
Scran  ton.  Pa. 

(450i  (a)  If  you  were  putting  in  un  elliptic  arch 
and  wanted  to  lay  each  course  of  brick  with  the 
proper  radius,  where  would  you  fasten  your  three 
different  lines  necessary  to  give  the  correct  dimen- 
sions ?   (6)  Where  for  a  Gothic  arch  ? 

F.  I..  M.,  Washington,  Iowa. 

Ass.— (a)  We  presume  you  wish  to  know  how  to 
obtain  the  curve  to  which  the  centering  Is  to  be  cut. 
The  curvature  of  a  true  elliptic  arch  changes  at  each 
point,  so  that  really  there  would  be  as  many  centers 
as  there  are  stones  or  bricks  In  the  ring.  A  fairly 
close  approximation  to  an  elliptic  arch  Is  the  three- 
centered,  or  false  elliptic  arch,  to  which  you  no 
doubt  refer  in  your  question.  There  are  several  ways 
for  constructing  this  curve,  of  which  the  method 
shown  in  the  left  half  of  Fig.  1  is  probably  the  best. 
Lay  out  ac  equal  to  the  span  of  the  arch,  and  bo 
equal  to  the  rise.  Draw  ri  «'  and  6  a'  perpendicular  to 
ci  0  and  o b  respectively,  also  ob'  equal  to  06.  Bisect 
an'  at  a"  ;  draw  u"ftand  n'bf,  marking  the  point  of 
intersection  rf.  Bisect  d  ft  In  c  and  erect  e /  perpen- 
dicular at  this  middle  point.  With/,  where  r  f  Inter- 
sects b  11  produced,  asa  center,  and /ftasa  radius,  draw 
arc  ft  d  A,  /A  being  parallel  to«  o  ;  through  A  and  a  draw 
hg.  cutting  the  arc  6d  A  at  g;  draw  gj.  cutting  no  at 
j ;  then  draw  arc  ag  with  j  asa  center,  completing 
the  curve.  The  other  half  may  be  constructed  sim- 
ilarly. The  joints  at  any  point  are,  of  course,  radial 
from  the  projHT  center.  It  Is  just  as  easy,  however, 
to  make  the  curve  a  true  ellipse,  as  shown  in  the 
right  half  of  Fig.  1.  This  may  be  constructed  as 
follows:  Draw  areacr  and  rob.  with  the  longer  and 
shorter  semi-axes  as  radii,  respectively.  Draw  radii 
as  oi'.  etc.;  from  I,  where  oi'  intersects  the  smaller 
circle,  draw  a  line  immllcl  to  or.  mid  from  i'.  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  ,tr;  the  point  i"  of  intersection  of 
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these  lines  is  a  point  on  the  curve.  Kind  a  sufficient 
number  of  |K>ini>  in  the  same  way,  and  draw  the 
curve.  The  direction  of  the  Joints  at  any  point  may 
be  found  thus  :  Mark  the  foci  n  and  n'  by  striking 
ares  from  b.  with  ao  a*  a  radius.  I^et  p  be  a  point 
Where  the  perpendicular  to  the  curve  is  to  be  found. 
Draw  nj>aiid  «>;  bisect  the  angle  "j'"'.  as  at  pi/; 


then  pi/  is  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  p.  Any 
other  normal  may  lie  found  in  the  same  way.  (b) 
There  are  a  great  many  arches  of  the  Gothic  or 
pointed  type.  As  you  mention  no  particular  kind, 
we  have  shown,  in  Fig.  2.  a  four-centered  arch.  Let 
a  b  be  the  span,  and  0  r  the  rise,  in  this  case  equal  to 
a  o.   The  lines  r*  and  cl  are  to  be  the  tangents  to  the 
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arcs  at  r.  and  tnakc  equal  angles  with  or;  if  the  angle 
or  I  Is  decreased  It  makes  the  arch  more  pointed  at  <-, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  a  roc;  if  increased,  it 
renders  the  arch  flatter  at  the  crown  ;  in  this  case  it 
Is  Draw  bk  parallel  to  or.  and  cutting  the 

tangent  ck  at  it;  draw  r  g  pcrpcndicnlar  to  rk;  make 
ftd  and  cf  equal  to  6*-,  and  draw/d  ;  bisect  it  at  the 
middle  point  A.  and  mark  the  point  where  the  perpen- 
dicular kg  cuts  eg.  Then  g  is  the  center  for  arc  re, 
and  <f  for  arc  eft.  The  other  half  may  be  drawn  in 
a  similar  manner. 

.*• 

(451)  Please  explain  to  me  how  to  splice  a  steel  - 
wire  rope.  I  am  running  an  engine  that  pulls  coal 
out  of  a  slope,  and  there  is  1.0UO  feet  of  rope  on  it. 
Whenever  the  rope  breaks.  I  have  to  get  some  one 
else  to  splice  it  for  me.  That  is  why  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  cannot  answer  it  in  your  columns,  can 
you  tell  me  of  any  one  in  I-ackawanna  County  who 
will  be  willing  to  explain  it? 

Engineer,  olyphant.  Pa. 

Ass.— The  length  of  a  splice  depends  upon  the  slxe 
of  the  rope.  For  a  rope  having  a  diameter  not 
exceeding  J  inch,  the  length  of  splice  should  be  20 
feet;  not  exceeding  \\  inches.  30  feet;  above  U 
inches,  40  feet.  To  splice  a  1-inch  rope,  draw  the 
ends  past  one  anotner  so  that  there  is  M  feet  of  lap. 
Bind  each  rope  tightly  with  a  cord,  slightly  over  lo 
feet  from  its  end.  untwist  each  rope  up  to  this  cord, 
and  cut  out  the  hemp  center  from  each  rope  to 
exactly  16  feet  from  the  end.  Now  Interlock  these 
loose  strands,  after  the  manner  of  a  person  clasping 
his  hands  together,  and  draw  the  ropes  into  one 
another  until  theendsof  the  hemp  centers  meet.  I'n- 
wnip  some  of  the  cords  binding  the  ropes,  and  unlay 
one  of  the  strands  from  this  rope,  at  the  same  time 
carefully  laying  In  its  place  the  strand  of  the  other 
rope,  which  naturally  winds  into  place,  replacing  at 
once  the  binding  cord.  Bind  another  cord  around 
each  rope,  exactly  15  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
splice,  and  continue  to  unlay  the  strand  to  within 
t'i  inches  of  this  cord.  •  'ut  off  the  unlaid  strand  12 
inches  from  this  binding  cord.  I.ay  in  the  other 
strand  snugly,  leaving  now  6  inches  of  each 
strand  as  loose  ends,  to  be  secured  later;  and  again 
bind  another  cord  over  the  laid  strand  to  keep  it 
from  unwinding.  Kelurn  now  to  the  center  of  the 
splice,  and  perform  the  same  operation  upon  the 
other  rope,  unlaying  from  this  second  rope  the  strand 
next  to  the  one  we  have  just  laid  in  on  the  first  rope. 
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and  winding  carefully  in  its  place  the  corresponding 
strand  from  the  first  rope,  leaving  Anally  two  loose 
ends  6  inches  long,  as  before,  to  be  secured  later.  We 
have  now  disposed  of  two  of  the  six  strands  of  each 
rope:  and,  returning  to  the  center  of  the  splice,  we 
repeal  the  operation  of  unlaying  the  next  strund 
from  the  first  rope,  and  laying  in  its  place  the  cor- 
responding strand  from  the  second  rope.  But  this 
time  we  bind  a  cord  around  each  rope  only  9  feet  from 
the  center  of  the  splice,  and  unlay  to  within  6  inche* 
of  this  cord,  cutting  the  strands  so  as  to  leave  two 
loose  ends,  as  before,  to  be  secured  later, 
is  done  upon  the  second  rope,  leaving  two  looie  ( 
there  also.  9  feet  from  the  center  of  the  splice.  The 
operation  is  repeated  finally  upon  the  two 
[  strands  of  each  rope,  only  stopping  and 
leaving  the  loose  ends  this  time  3  feet  upon  each  side 
of  the  center  of  the  splice.  The  length  of  the  splice 
is  thus  30  feet,  with  loose  ends  every  6  feet.  The 
space  between  the  loose  ends  must  always  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  length  of  the  splice  by  the 
number  of  strands  less  1.  Each  of  these  loose  ends 
must  now  be  secured  by  fastening  two  clamps  to  the 
rope,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  ends  to  be  fastened, 
and  about  IK  inches  apart.  The  two  binding  ropes 
at  this  point  are  then  removed,  and  the  rope 
untwisted  by  turning  the  clami*  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  hemp  center  is  cut  out  for  a  length  of  12 
Inches,  the  loose  ends  laid  in  its  place  as  snugly  as 
possible,  and  the  rope  allowed  to  twist  again  to  its 
place  Wooden  mullet*  lire  used tO BDOOti)  dOWH  any 
unevennesa  and  cause  the  strands  to  assume  their 
proper  place. 

*  • 

(452)  Kindly  give  me  instructions  for  making  a 
pantograph.  II.  B  ,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ass.— See  IIome  Sttdy  Maoazi.sk.  October,  1S98, 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  3H9. 

(453)  Please  publish  a  full  description  of  how  to 
make  an  efficient  fan  motor,  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, to  be  run  by  a  lottery. 

<i.  W.  S.,  Pitcalm.  Pa. 
Ans.— We  cannot  undertake  to  calculate  windings 
for  special  machines  for  amateurs,  as  this  involves 
considerable  work,  and  is  seldom  Justified.  Cast- 
ings, with  full  directions  for  winding,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  following  concerns  :  M.  R. 
Rodrigues.  19  Whipple  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Reading 
Electric  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.:  Mlanus  Electric  Co., 
Mianus.  Conn. 

»% 

(454)  (a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  "sen  level  "  as 
used  in  reference  to  the  height  of  a  mountain  7  I 
cannot  take  the  meaning  given  In  the  dictionary, 
because  it  says  that,  in  some  places,  the  level  of  the 
sea  varies  60  feet,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide. 
(bt  If  a  spherical  cannon  ball  were  to  hitch  itself  to 
a  pair  of  wings  just  as  it  left  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 
and  the  wings  had  a  tendency  to  lift  the  shot— like 
aeroplanes— would  the  shot  go  farther  than  without 
them,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  weight  of  the 
wings?  Or.  if  a  flat,  thin  slate  were  thrown  with  a 
given  force  into  the  air,  so  as  to  tlout,  as  it  were,  its 
thin  edge  cleaving  the  air,  and  a  spherical  stone  of 
the  same  weight  were  thrown  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  same  force,  would  not  the  tint  slate  go  far- 
ther than  the  spherical  stone  ? 

R.  B.  W..  Amherst.  N.  J. 
Ass.-(a)  The  sea  level  used  ns  a  datum  in  the 
V.  S.  Geodetic  Surveys  is  an  nrrra;te  ten  level,  and  Is 
determined  for  any  point  on  the  coast  by  means  of 
a  self-registering  automatic  gauge.  Accurate  deter- 
minations of  the  sen  level  require  continuous  obser- 
vations for  several  years.  An  account  of  the  method 
of  making  olmervatlons,  and  a  description  of  the 
instruments  employed,  may  l>e  found  in  Appendix 
No.  B,  V.  8.  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1876.    (M  The 


winged  shot  would  go  farther,  and  the  flat  disk 
would  have  a  greater  range  than  the  spherical  ball. 

.% 

(455)  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  chain  bicycle  which 
the  rider  claimed  was  a  multiple  gear.  The  main 
sprocket  was  not  much  larger  than  the  rear  spocket, 
and  yet  he  claimed  that  It  was  equivalent  to  a  ,  2-Inch 
gear  of  the  ordinary  kind.   Can  you  explain  7 

M.  A.  Schenectady,  ft.  Y. 
Ass. — We  di>  not  know  of  any  bicycle  now  on  the 
market  which  is  geared  as  you  say ;  but,  by  means  of 
a  combination  of  toothed  gears  and  chain,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  design  mentioned.  Some  years 
ago  an  English  inventor  patented  a  combination  of 
the  kind  in  which  it  was  possible,  while  riding,  to 
change  the  ratio  of  the  bicycle  gear ;  the  inventor 
intended  that  the  rider  when  on  a  level  road  should 
use  the  high  gear,  and  when  riding  up  a  steep  hill 
change  to  the  low  gear,  by  which  means  Increased 
leverage  would  be  obtained.  The  arrangement,  as 
first  produced,  varied  the  gear  from  about  72-inch  to 
40-inch.  Owing  to  mechanical  defects  the  arrange- 
ment never  became  popular,  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  parts. 
» 

(456)  What  are  the  materials,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  them,  used  in  making  gunpowder?  Please 
give  me  a  formula  for  making  red,  green,  and 
blue  powder  for  fireworks? 

0.  W.  Q.,  New  Y  ork.  N.  Y. 
Ass.— The  ingredients  are  the  same  in  the  various 
kinds  of  gunpowder,  but  differ  in  their  propor- 
tions according  to  the  use  for  which  the  powder 
is  Intended.  The  usual  proportions  are  as  follows. 
S  denoting  nitrogen,  eh  charcoal,  and  S  sulphur  : 
Military  purposes.  76  .V;  14  eh  :  10  & 
Sporting  purpose*.  7K  .V;  12  eh  :  10  & 
Blasting  purposes.  62  .V;  18  rh  ;  20  & 

FOB  FIREWOKKS. 

Red.     Nitrate  of  stronlla  25  or. 

Chlorate  of  potash  15  ox. 

Sulphur  13  oz. 

Black  sulphide  of  autlmony        4  oz. 

Mastic    1  oz. 

Green.  Chloride  of  baryta  2  ox. 

Nitrate  of  baryta  A  oz. 

Sulphur    1  oz. 

Blue,    Chlorate  of  potash  3  ox. 

Sulphur   1  ox. 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  copper.  ..  1  oz. 
The  above  fires  are  for  use  in  tubes  such  as  are  car- 
ried in  parades,  etc.    Where  the  powders  are  to  be 
burned  in  the  open,  the  make-up  is  rather  different  : 
R&i.     Niter  5oz. 

Sulphur  r.i    6  ox. 

Nitrate  of  strontla  20  oz. 

I-ampblaek  1  oz. 

Green.  Niter  24  oz. 

Sulphur  16  oz. 

Nitrate  of  bary  ta  *8  oz- 

Lampblack  1  oz. 

Blue.   Niter   8  oz. 

Sulphur    2oz. 

Sulphate  of  copper   1  oz. 

•% 

(457)  Kindly  explain  the  theory  of  the  shifting  of 
the  brushes  on  the  Wood  arc  dynamo. 

E.  E.  T.,  Jollet.  ILL 
Ass  — In  the  Wood  arc  dynamo  the  regulator  is 
operated  by  a  belt  from  the  shaft  which  drives  one 
friction  cone  pulley  in  one  direction,  and  another 
beside  it.  on  the  same  spindle,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  friction  wheel,  which  actuates  the  gear- 
wheels connected  with  the  rocker-arm,  is  moved  Into 
contact  with  either  of  the  cones  by  an  arm  operated 
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by  a  solenoid.  The  current  energizing  this  arm 
varies  as  the  current  strength  from  the  machine 
varies.  For  instance,  if  a  few  lamps  are  cut  out,  the 
current  will  rise  in  strength  and  o|M>ratethe  plunger 
of  the  solenoid.  This  throws  the  friction  wheel,  of 
the  train  of  gears  operating  the  rocker  arm,  into  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  cones,  thus  turning  the  brushes 
back  through  an  angle  sufficient  to  cut  down  the 
voltage  to  a  point  at  which  the  current  strength  is 
that  at  which  the  machine  is  designed  to  operate. 
Take  the  opposite  CRM,  If  more  lamps  ore  thrown 
on  the  circuit,  the  voltage  at  which  the  machine  Is 
operating  is  insiitlicieiit  to  maintain  the  requisite  cur- 
rent strength  through  the  line,  and  the  current  will 
fall  in  strength,  thus  allowing  the  plunger  in  the 
solenoid  to  drop.  The  friction  wheel  is  then  thrown 
Into  contact  with  the  other  cone,  bringing  the 
rocker-arm  ahead  to  such  a  position  that  the  current 
strength  is  raised  to  its  proper  value.  The  regulator 
on  the  latest  Wood  machines  is  very  efficient  and 
rapid  in  its  action. 

* 

(458)  I  wish  to  make  a  sheet-iron  sphere.  30  Inches 
in  diameter,  in  22  equal  sections.  Kindly  give  the 
development  of  one  of  the  sections. 

T.  K..  Whistler.  Ala. 

Ass— It  Is  undesirable  to  make  a  sphere  of  22  equal 
sections,  because  such  sections  have  very  slender  end 
Joints,  und  these  joints  all  meet,  as  illustrated  in 
Klg.  1.  Lap  joints  would  produce  a  lump,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  used.  If  such  sections  are  wanted, 
their  points  should  be  cut  off  and  a  circle  added  in 
their  place,  as  indicated.  The  best  way  to  construct 
u  30-inch  sphere  Is  to  make  it  of  'Jit  equilateral  tri- 
angles, and  form  each  triangle  tiefore  putting  them 
together.  Hutt  joints  should  be  used,  and  a  strip 
lapped  on  the  inside.  All  the  joints  may  be  riveted, 
except  the  last  three  ;  these  will  have  to  be  screwed. 
The  construction  for  the  sections  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
as  follows  .  Deduct  the  thickness  of  the  metal  from 
the  diameter,  and  multiply  by  3.1416.    In  this  i 


this  much  should  lie  deducted  for  the  pattern  of  the 
[■arts. 


**l  1  IS 

Thus.  "  Ino    -  .91148,  and  94.148     .91  Us 


Fio.  i. 

we  will  assume  the  thickness  to  be     inch.    We  then 

have   (SO  -  y,)  X  3.1416  =  (30  X3.H16)  -  ^,16  - 

9 1  2  is  In.     0.1  in.  =  91.14*  inches.   We  have  taken 

**  0.1,  which  is  near  enough.   In  forming  the 

pieces  they  will  stretch  more  or  less,  probably  about 
One-hundredth  of  their  s!7c  In  this  case;  therefore. 


93.20652.  or  practically  93.21  inches.  Dividing  this 
by  22.  we  get  1.24  very  nearly,  or  4|  inches,  want 


Pw.  3. 


Fio.  1 

This  is  the  width  of  each  section  at 
ab.  Fig.  3.  and  the  length  <-</  is  one- 
half  of  93.21  =  46.605.  or  4»H  Inches, 
scant.  The  widths  at  other  places,  as 
t  J,  etc.,  are  found  by  drawing  a 
quadrant  ar.  Fig.  2,  with  a  radius  u<i' 
equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose 
circumference  is  93.21  inches  long. 
'■3  "1 

that  Is.     '"  -  "  '-'     al>°ut  I4f§  Inches 

0. 1  1 1  tl 

=  an'.  Divide  the  arc  or  into  equal 
jstrts.  corresponding  to  n  i,  ir  etc..  as 
shown.  The  distances  of  i.  e,  etc.  from 
e  a',  are  the  radii  of  circles  of  which 
Is  equal  to  ij,  rf,  etc..  respectively. 
Graphically,  the  widths  ij.  etc.  arc 
easily  obtained  by  making  a'  f,  Fig.  2, 
equal  to  .i  k  of  Fig.  3.  and  drawing  n  r 
and  f  .-.  Fig.  2.  By  drawing  a  parallel 
to  of  c,  from  i  to  a  r,  we  get  the  Inter- 
section i' :  and  a  parallel  to  n «' 
through  i'  will  give  the  intersection* 
i "  and /.   The  distance  <" /  of  Fig.  3.  The 

other  widths  »/,  etc.  are  found  iu  the  same  man- 
ner. The  pointed  ends  </<•/>  should  be  left  off  each 
section,  and  a  circular  plate  used,  as  suggested. 

• 
•  * 

(450)  How  can  I  straighten  a  triangular  boxwood 
scale  that  has  become  warped?  I  have  thought  that 
It  might  be  adjusted  by  some  process  of  steaming. 

J.  Dt;  L„  Tape  Town,  S.  Africa. 

An*.—  Remove  the  varnish  by  an  application  of 
alcohol.  Then  steam  until  soft,  and  confine  it  forci- 
bly iu  a  straight  position  until  dry.  The  drying  may 
be  hastened  if  you  wish. 

*\ 

( I60>  Please  give  calculations  in  detail  for  the  Bil- 
lowing: (<ii  The  maximum  load  00  the  driving 
wheels  of  a  locomotive  l«eing  given  a*  11  tons  132,000 
pounds),  and  the  speed  as  3.1  miles  per  hour,  what  is 
the  weight  of  steel  rail  required  for  the  track"  th) 
What  is  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  steel  rail,  the 
weight  of  which  is  45  pounds'  per  lineal  vard.  when 
carried  on  tie*  that  arc  2  feet  9  inches,  center  to  cen- 
ter, made  of  S"  >  4j"  timber?  Assume  a  suitable 
section  of  mil.  (Jive  also  the  m\fr  loud.  (a  What 
size  of  pump  will  l>e  necessary  to  deliver  150  gallons 
per  minute  from  a  well,  in  which  the  pump  can  !*• 
located  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
delivery  to  he  195  feet  above  the  pump— the  water 
to  lie  conveyed  a  horizontal  distance  of  I)  miles, 
through  a  Hue  of  pipes  In  which  there  ore  three 
bends  of  150.  moo,  and  500  feet  radii,  respectively? 
Also  explain  how  to  calculate  the  size  of  boiler 
required  for  above  pump.  I'l)  On  the  railroad  here, 
several  46i-]«niud  steel  rails  have  recently  broken 
They  arc  F.lihw  Vale  steel,  ties  2  feet  9  inches  center 
to  center  ;  the  fracture  shows  splendid  metal.  How 
would  you  account  for  the  breakage  I   in  What  is 
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the  advantage  of  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  in 
steel  rails?  t/)  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  low 
percentage  <>t  phosphorus? 

R.  W.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

Ass.— («)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the 
stresses  in  a  rail  due  to  a  running  train.  Some  of 
the  factors  that  must  be  considered  (and  that  vary  an 
much,  under  different  circumstances,  as  to  make  any 
attempt  at  a  rational  computation  of  the  stresses 
altn<«t  useless*)  ore  the  forces  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
connecting-rod.  the  lack  of  perfect  counterbalance 
in  the  driving  wheels,  inequalities  lu  the  track,  and 
the  rolling  or  surging  of  the  locomotive.  In  present 
American  practice,  the  loads  allowed  on  a  single 
wheel  are  roughly  us  follows  :  For  rails  weighing 
from  ~JH  to  |.">  pounds  |ht  yard,  the  maximum  wheel 
load  is  1,000  pounds  ;  for  rail*  weighing  from  i'>  to  85 
pounds  per  yard,  in.uno  pounds:  for  rails  weighing 
from  *>>  to  sn  pounds  per  yard,  i  ««>  pounds, 
(6>  The  theoretical  load  required  to  break  a  beam 
supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle  in 


w  here      IV  =  load  in  pounds  : 

>;      ultimate    tensile    or  compressive 

strength  of  the  material  of  which 

beam  is  made ; 
/  -  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  or 

the  bean ; 

c  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  to 
the  extreme  fiber  of  section  ; 

/  =  length  of  beam  in  Inches  between 
supports. 

Assuming  an  •American  Standard"  rail  section 
weighing  C.  pounds  per  yard,  we  find  in  tables  tliat 
the  values  of  /  and  «•  are  s  and  1.8.  respectively; 
assuming  also  thut  the  roils  are  rolled  from  steel 
having  a  maximum  tensile  strength  of  85,000  pounds 
|mt  square  inch,  and  that  the  supports  arc  at  the 
center  of  the  ties,  the  theoretical  load  under  which 
the  rail  will  break  is 

...    4  Y  85,000  X  8 

18x33     -  »->.H00  lb.,  nearly. 

With  a  steady  load,  it  would  be  safe  to  load  the  rail 

to  about  one-fourth  of  this,  say  11, 0U)  pounds;  with  a 

variable  load,  the  maximum  should  be  not  greater 

than  S.0O0  or  6.000  pounds.    \e)  A  detailed  solution 

of  this  problem  would  require  more  space  than  can 

be  given  here.   We  would  recommend  the  use  of  a 

i  inch  pipe,  in  which  case  we  would  use  a  pump 

having  an  Much  water  cylinder,  and  a  I L'  Inch  steam 

piston  with  a  I  J-inch  stroke.    A  .Vhorscpower  boiler 

would  be  ample  for  such  a  pump,    (d)  It  is  im|«*s- 

slble  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  in  regard  to  the 

causes  of  the  breakage  of  the  rails  without  knowing 

more  of  the  conditions,    (e)  A  large  percentage  of 

carlsin  makes  rails  hard  and  strong,  thus  increasing 

their  resistance  to  the  wear  or  the  wheels.  Too 

much  carbon,  however,  makes  the  steel  brittle  and 

liable  to  be  broken  by  shocks.     (/)  Phosphorus 

makes  steel  "cold  short,"  that  is,  brittle  and  easily 

broken  when  cold.  Thegreatcrthe  percentage  of  car- 

bon,  the  more  serious  in  its  effects  does*  the  presence 

or  phosphorus  in  the  rail  become. 

• 
«  • 

(4G1)  I  have  a  shaft,  Fig.  1,  which,  when  made  up, 
is  as  shown  in  Fig.  'J.  A  split  ring  r  is  placed  around 
the  neck  of  the  aha  ft  as  shown,  and  a  solid  ring  r' 
is  then  shrunk  on  the  llrst  one,  The  head  //  is  then 
put  on  from  the  opposite  end.  and  then  the  material 
If  is  put  in  place  around  the  shaft  and  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure;  and.  while  the  pressure  is  on, 
the  other  head  IF  is  put  on.  and  also  the  other  rings, 
as  before.  The  pressure  is  then  taken  off.  Now. 
the  material  being  under  pressure,  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  heads,  which 


effort  is  taken  up  by  the  rings.  Will  you  please 
answer  the  follow  ing :  Firti.  w  hat  arc  the  strains  and 
stresses  this  shaft  is  subjected  to.  am)  what  are  the 
portions  or  the  shaft  to  which  each  of  these  strains 
and  stresses  is  applied  ?  Sramii,  which  portion  or  the 
shaft  will  give  way  first?  Third,  will  the  shoulders 
at  c.  Fig.  1.  give  way  before  the  jiortion  /. ;  also, 
w  hat  are  these  strains  or  stresses  called,  and  how 
can  they  be  calculated?  The  shaft  Is  steel,  the  heads 
cast  iron,  and  the  rings  wrought  iron. 

II.  W.  H..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
An*.— You  do  not  say  what  the  material  is.  It  may 
perhaps  sir  under  the  pressure  and  so  form  a  solid 
block,  having  no  tendency  to  alter  Its  form.  We  w  ill 
suppose,  however,  that  it  is  some  elastic  substance 
w  hose  tendency  is  to  recover  Its  shape  directly  when 
the  hydraulic  pressure  is  removed.    In  that  case 

e 


r  f 

Ll 

 — — 

Flu  1. 

Fiu.  2. 


the  shaft  will  be  put  in  tension,  the  material  exer- 
ting a  pressure  endwise  on  the  heads.  A  lateral  com- 
pression on  the  part  /.  will  also  follow,  due  to  the  com- 
pression or  the  material.  Here  again  It  dtpettdi  on 
whether  the  material  is  Tree  to  move  laterally  or  not. 
Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  thai,  while  the  pressure 
Is  being  applied,  the  w  hole  arrangement  is  enclosed 
in  a  bushing  or  cylinder,  and  that,  when  the  pressure 
is  taken  off,  the  shaft  is  polled  out  <>r  the  cylinder. 
The  material  will  then  be  free  to  expand  laterally 
all  around  the  shaft,  and  the  push  on  the  heads 
will  be  a  certain  quantity,  say  Again,  suppose 
that,  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  the  shaft 
remains  in  the  cylinder ;  in  that  case,  the  expansion 
of  the  material  has  to  take  place  in  an  endwise 
direction.  In  this  latter  case,  the  push  K  on  the 
heads  will  la-  greater  than  la-fore.  If  the  shaft 
breaks,  it  will  certainly  do  so  in  the  corners  t,  in 
preference  to  any  seetion  such  as  shown  at  b.  These 
corners  ought  to  be  filleted.  In  your  case  use  a  fillet 
having  a  ,Vinch  radius;  this  will  leave  a  good 
bearing  for  the  rings;  make  the  fillets  on  the  latter 
slightly  larger,  so  as  to  make  sure  or  their  having  a 
fair  l>earing  on  the  flat  face  of  the  shoulders  *,  s. 
The  actual  stres»es  cannot  U>  calculated  ;  they 
depend  on  the  pressure  applied,  the  nature  of  the 
material  If,  the  elasticity  of  the  shall,  and  so  on. 

» 

•  » 

(KV.'i  (.i  i  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  moke  a  strong 
battery  with  which  to  run  a  small  battery  motor'.' 
Hi)  on  what  principles  does  a  rotary  transformer 
work?  <r>  How  shall  I  calculate  the  number  of 
revolutions  that  a  dynamo  will  make' 

C.  McM..  McMeehen.  W.  Va. 

Ass.— (<i)  As  battery  motors  are  usually  made  to 
operate  under  an  K.  M.  F.  of  from  '2  to  10  volts,  five 
cells,  such  as  described  below,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  run  a  motor.  Procure  five  glass  jars. 
h"  .«  7"  (this  Is  a  standard  size),  or  use  any  others  you 
may  have,  that  are  of  alsait  those  dimensions.  Each 
cell  is  to  contain  one  zinc  plate,  3"  x  7",  flanked  on 
cither  side  by  a  carbon  plate  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Connect  U>th  carbon  plates  to  one  terminal,  and 
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attach  the  other  to  the  zinc  plate.  A  good  contact 
with  carbon  In  hard  to  make,  so  the  best  way  to  do 
would  be  to  electroplate  the  top  of  each  carbon 
plate  with  copper,  and  to  solder  a  wire  thereto.  For 
a  solution  mix  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  by 
weight.  2  |wrts  of  sulphuric  acid  (l.s  specific  gravity), 
and  12  | -arts  of  water.  The  bichromate  of  potash  Is 
first  pulverized,  and  then  added  tothesulphuricacid, 
stirring  all  the  time  with  a  glass  rod  or  tube.  The 
required  amount  of  water  should  be  held  in  another 
vessel,  and  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  added.  When  the  solution  is 
cool,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Mis  such  an  amount  that 
each  jar  will  ba  filled  within  2  inches  of  the  top  ;  and, 
when  the  battery  is  not  in  use,  remove  the  zincs  from 
the  various  cells.  Connect  the  cells  In  series,  and  you 
will  have  a  battery  whose  H  M.  >'.  is  10  volts,  and  that 
will  give  a  current  discharge  sufficient  to  operate  a 
good-sized  battery  motor.  [l>)  A  rotary  transformer 
is  generally  a  combination  of  an  alternating-current 
motor  and  a  continuous-current  dynamo,  or  vice 
versa.  There  may  lie  either  two  separate  machines 
rigidly  coupled,  or  mounted  on  the  same  tiedplatc, 
or  there  may  be  a  common  armature  core  carrying 
both  the  alternating-  and  continuous-current  wind- 
ings. In  the  latter  case,  which  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  there  is  a  commutator  at  one  side  of  the 
armature,  and  collecting  rings  at  the  other  side. 
The  principles  Involved  in  the  operation  of  a  rotary 
transformer  are  identical  with  those  involved  in  the 
theory  of  the  two  machines  of  which  such  a  trans- 
former is  constructed.  The  current  coming  from  the 
Una  as  either  a  two-  or  a  three-phase  alternating  cur- 
rent, passes  through  the  alternating  winding,  and 
routes  the  armature,  and  the  armature  iterfornw  the 
function  of  a  direct-current  generator,  (c)  The 
formula  for  finding  the  number  of  revolutions  n  per 
second,  is. 

E  X  10s  X  80 
"  "       AC  _  * 
where,    E  =  K.  M.  F.  In  volt*  given  by  the  dynamo  ; 

S  =  total  number  of  lines  of  force  urged 

through  the  armature  core : 
C—  number  of  conductors  on  the  periphery 
of  the  armature  per  pair  of  poles. 
• 
«  * 

(4fitt)  (n)  Kindly  give  me  the  name  and  price  of  a 
good  book  on  the  designing  of  machinery — engines 
and  boilers  especially.  <  t>i  Referring  to  Home  Stihy 
Magazine.  March.  1897,  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No  S4. 
please  explain  how  the  location  of  the  saddle  pin 
equalizes  the  cut-off.        T.  A..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Am— (a)  A  thorough  and  proper  study  of  the 
engineering  branches  you  refer  to  would  necessitate 
the  purchase  of  several  special  treatises— an  expen- 
sive procedure.  About  the  U-st  individual  work  for 
yinir  pnrpoaa  is  David  A.  Low's  "  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers Pocket  Book,"  price  $2.50,  obtainable  from 
The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranum,  Fa.  (ft)  Due  to 
the  si  tting  back  of  the  saddle  pin  from  the  link  arc. 
the  link  as  n  whole  alternately  rises  and  falls.  Now, 
the  more  the  link  is  hooked  up.  the  curlier  the  cut-off, 
while  the  less  it  Is  lifted,  the  later  the  cut-off. 
Again,  the  net  result  of  the  action  of  the  main  and 
eccentric  rod*,  and  of  the  |H>sltlou  of  the  cveeutrlc- 
rod  pin  behind  the  link  arc.  is  that  on  the  otitstroke 
the  cut-off  is  ton  early,  and  on  the  return  stroke  it  is 
too  late.  Now,  by  offsetting  the  saddle  pin,  We  cause 
the  link  to  fall  on  the  outstrokc  and  rise  on  the 
return  stroke,  the  result  being  that  the  cut-offtakes 
place  later  i>n  t lie  outstrokc  and  earlier  on  the  return. 
Now  ,  this  Is  exactly  tlieop|«»sitcof  the  net  effect  of  the 
errors  just  alluded  to.  and  is  therefore  what  we  want. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  the  right  amount  of 
offset.  This  can  be  dune,  and  is  done  In  the  drafting- 
room,  but  it  is  generally  found  by  trial,  also,  after  the 


engine  is  built  and  has  been  supplied  with  wheels,  a 
special  temporary  saddle  tieing  used  for  the  purpose. 

♦** 

(464)  A  man  dug  a  well  just  6  feet  in  diameter  : 
after  getting  a  certain  distance  down,  he  encountered 
a  perfectly  cylindrical  log  just  fi  feet  in  diameter,  the 
axis  of  which  passed  through  the  axisof  the  welt  and 
alright  angles  to  it.  In  digging  through  the  log  a 
circular  hole  exactly  r,  feet  In  diameter  was  made. 
How  much  wood  did  he  removeT 

O.  S.  P..  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Ans— For  method  of  solving  this  problem,  see 
Home  Stioy  Magazine.   June,  1H9K,    Answers  to 
Inquiries,  No.  215. 

• 
*  # 

(465)  Kindly  explain  why  the  belt  lit  the  enclosed 
sketch  runs  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  idler,  causing 
the  belt  to  shift  from  tight  to  loose  pulley  and  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  position  of  the  idler.  The 
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idler  is  changed  from  one  position  to  the  other  by 
means  of  a  rope,  and  when  the  belt  is  to  be  shifted 
the  idler  is  forced  against  the  belt  either  as  shown 
w  hen  the  belt  will  move  to  the  loose  pulley,  or  tilted 
the  other  way.  to  move  the  belt  from  the  loose  to  the 
fast  pulley.  H.  J.  E.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 

Ans.— In  the  above  diagram  the  belt  Is  running  on 
the  fast  pulley.  If  the  Idler  Is  making  an  angle  with 
the  belt,  as  Indicated,  it  will  move  the  belt  over  to  the 
loose  pulley.  The  following  explanation  will  show 
why  the  idler  is  able  to  cause  this  lateral  motion  of 
the  belt :  Let  a  point  A  on  the  belt  be  selected.  If 
this  point  is  not  subjected  to  any  outside  Influence,  it 
will  travel  In  a  direction  Indicated  by  the  arrow  o. 
If,  now.  the  Idler  is  forced  against  the  belt,  it  will 
have  a  tendency,  by  means  of  its  frictional  pull,  to 
propel  it  in  a  direction  iudicatcd  by  the  arrow  6. 
In  which  of  these  two  directions  the  point  A  will 
travel  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  idler  against 
the  belt  :  the  stronger  this  pressure  is.  the  more  will 
the  direction  of  its  motion  conform  with  that  of  the 
arrow  6.  In  like  manner  each  successive  part  of  the 
belt,  passing  over  the  Idler,  will  move  in  a  direction 
more  or  less  conforming  with  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  ft!  the  result  will  lie  that  the  belt  as  a  whole 
gradually  moves  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  e  and  changes  over  to  the  loose  pulley.  If  the 
idler  is  tilted  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  belt  Is 
returned  to  the  fast  pulley,  for  reasons  already  given. 


(406)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  elevating 
material  such  as  grain  50  feet,  then  conveying  it  50 
feet,  by  means  of  a  belt-and-bucket  elevator  and  bv 
means  uf  a  worm  conveyer? 

A.  W.  (\,  Portland,  ore. 

Ans.— The  following  comparison  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  equal  delivery  in  each  case.  In  the  case 
of  the  elevator,  the  work  performed  is  that  of  raising 
the  niulerlal  through  a  vertical  height  of  50  feet,  and 
a  certain  work  of  friction.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
veyer, all  of  the  work  is  due  to  friction.  The  friction 
due  to  the  empty  elevator  is  much  greater  than  that 
due  to  an  empty  conveyer,  but  the  friction  of  the 
material,  as  it  is  pushed  along  the  conveyer  trough, 
is  large.  This,  however,  will  not.  In  any  case,  equal 
the  dead- weight  of  the  material.  The  work  of  opera- 
ting the  elev  ator  is  therefore  in  excess  of  the  work  of 
operating  the  conveyer  for  eqtml  deliveries.  Much 
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depends  upon  the  setting  of  the  machines  and  their 
condition  ;  but,  in  practice,  under  equal  condition* 
we  may  estimate  upon  the  elevator  constm 
double  the  power  used  in  the  operation  of  a 
conveyer. 

*** 

(467)  I  have  come  across  the  following  problem  in 
a  very  old  work  on  algebra  :  "  Let  a  square  be  divided 
into  9  equal  squares.  It  is  required  to  dispose  the 
numbers  1  to  9  through  them  so  that  the  sum  of  every 
three,  taken  laterally  or  diagonally,  may  be  equal  to 
15.  Solution:  Suppose  It  done  as  in  Fig.  1,  and 
the  numbers  represented  by  symbols,  a,  b,  r.  etc." 
At  this  point  a  page  of  the  book  is  missing.  Kindly 
explain  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Is  not  this  the 
"  magic  square  "  so  much  spoken  of  a  few  years  ago  ? 

¥.  W.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ass.— The  first  R1  natural  numbers  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  a  magic  square  if  the  sum  of  each  row, 
taken  horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally,  is 
Jn(n*  +  1).  When  n  is  3,  we  have  the  simplest  magic 
square,  which  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  question  : 
in  Fig.  2,  we  see  that  the  sum  of  each  row  is 
J«(nJ  +  1)  |(3*  +  1)  —  IS.  Magic  squares  for  odd 
values  of  n  can  l»c  constructed  by  a  simple  rule. 
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Fki.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


which  we  shall  explain  by  showing  how  to  arrange 
the  first  49  numbers  in  a  magic  square.  Write  the  49 
numbers  in  their  natural  order  in  a  square  A  U  CD. 
Form  a  new  square  E  F  G  H  by  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  of  A  B  CD.   Divide  >;  F<l  II  into 


Fki.  3. 

19  equal  squares,  as  shown  in  Fig.  :t.  It  will  be  seen 
that  S>o(  these  small  squares  are  occupied  by  num- 
bers, and  it  only  remains  to  place  the  remaining  24 
numbers  in  the  proper  squares.  Take  the  numbers 
5,  13,  21.  etc.,  which  are  nearest  to  the  sides  of  the 
square  EFO  II,  and  carry  each  one  obliquely  up  or 
down  the  row  in  which  it  stands  to  the  farthest  vacant 
square.  Next,  take  the  numbers  t;.  14.  42,  4H.  etc., 
which  are  next  in  order  from  the  sides  of  E  FU  II. 


and  carry  each  of  them  obliquely  in  its  own  row  to 
the  most  remote  vacant  square.  Proceed  in  tins  way 
UU'rII  the  numliers  are  located  In  squares,  and  the 
result  w  ill  be  the  magic  square  of  the  first  49  numbers, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  sum  of  each  row  is 
,».(!»» +  1)  -  |(7*-rl)=  173.     The  construction  of 


Flo.  4. 

magic  squares  of  even  orders  is  more  complicated, 
and  cannot  be  explained  in  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  magic  square  can  be  con- 
structed for  the  value  n=2;  that  is,  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  cannot  be  arranged  in  a  magic  square. 
When  n  =  4,  the  magic  square  consist*  of  the  row  s 
1,  12,  8.  13 :  15,  6,  10,  3 :  14.  7.  11,  2 ;  and  4,  9.  5,  16 ;  the 
sum  of  each  row  being  \n(n*  -t-  1)  -  4(4*  +  1)  -  34. 

»\ 

(468)  (a)  How  can  I  ascertain  the  amount  of  iron 
required  to  cast  a  solid  12-inch  cube?  (6)  As  the 
size  of  pattern  varies,  how  do  you  gauge  the  weight 
of  iron  required?  (r)  What  gives  the  great  strength 
to  cast  iron?  (rf)  What  is  silicon,  and  in  what  ways 
does  it  aflVct  iron?        A.  Mi:K  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ans.— (a)  A  cubic  Inch  of  cast  Iron  weighs  about 
.26  pounds :  a  12-inch  rube  contains  1,72*  cubic  inches, 
consequently,  the  12-inch  cube  will  require  1,72s  X 
.26  =  449.2S,  say,  450  pounds  of  iron.  The  quantity  of 
metal  that  must  be  melted  to  furnish  this  amount 
depends  on  the  losses  in  the  cupola  and  ladles,  and 
the  iron  that  goes  into  sprues,  etc. ;  these  items  vary 
greatly  with  the  practice  of  the  foundry,  (b)  The 
beat  way  to  estimate  the  weight  of  iron  required  for 
a  given  casting  is  to  compute  the  volume  of  the  cast- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  In  cubic  inches,  then  mul- 
tiply by  .26,  as  above,  and  add  for  waste  according  to 
experience.  («•)  fast  iron  is  composed  of  metallic 
Iron,  combined  with  small  quantities  of  various  ele- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  are  carbon, 
silicon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  Of 
these  elements,  the  ones  that  are  generally  found  in 
greatest  quantities  in  east  iron,  and  have  the  greatest 
Influence  on  the  strength  of  it,  are  carbon  ami  silicon. 
The  carbon  in  east  iron  comes  mostly  from  the  fuel  - 
coke,  coal,  or  charcoal— used  in  the  blast  furnace. 
It  occurs  in  iron  in  two  forms,  known  as  cimbinat 
cwrixm,  thai  is.  carljon  chemically  combined  with  the 
iron,  and  yraphitie  enritun,  a  form  of  carbon  nearly 
identical  with  graphite  I  the  material  of  w  hieh  "  lead 
pencils"  are  made),  which  is  mechanically  nilxed 
with  the  iron.  The  proportion!  of  combined  and 
graphitic  carbon  vary  in  different  grades  of  cast  iron. 
In  gray  east  iron,  a  large  purt  of  the  carbon  is  in  the 
graphitic  form,  the  dark  color  being  due  to  the  par- 
ticles of  graphite  which  show  when  the  iron  is 
broken.   The  carbon  in  white  iron  is  nearly  all  in 
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the  combined  state.  Silicon  is  a  chemical  element 
which  I*  never  found  uncomblncd,  hut  is  very  widely 
distributed  through  nearly  all  soils  and  rocky  as 
nUicu.  a  chemical  ram  pound  of  silicon  with  oxygen, 
which  forms  the  greater  jmrt  of  sand  and  sandstones. 
In  the  blast  furnace,  part  of  the  silicon,  which  is 
always  found  mixed  with  the  ore.  give*  up  it*  oxygen 
and  combines  with  the  iron.  Silicon  has  an  im|«>r- 
taut  effect  on  the  projHTties  of  cast  iron,  principally 
from  its  Influence  on  the  form*  of  the  earlion.  If  the 
l>crccntage  of  silicon  Is  small,  most  of  the  carbon 
takes  the  combined  form,  and  the  Iron  is  white, 
hard,  and  brittle.  As  the  percentage  of  silicon  is 
Increased  up  to  a  certain  limit,  most  or  the  carbon 
takes  the  graphitic  form,  and  the  iron  becomes  gray, 
soft,  and  tough.  Thus,  it  is  found  that,  by  adding 
•  silicon  pig,"  a  grade  of  rust  iron  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  silicon,  to  white  Iron,  a  fine  quality  of 
gray  iron  can  be  made.  If  the  percentage  of  silicon 
is  too  great,  the  iron  loses  Its  strength,  and  becomes 
weak  and  brittle.  Silicon  also  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  casting  qualities  of  iron  ;  it  tends  to  make  the 
castings  solid  and  free  from  blowholes,  and  affects 
the  shrinkage  to  a  considerable  extent. 

»  * 

(lfl!»)  (a)  What  would  you  recommend  as  the  most 
practical  way  of  heating  a  swimming  bath  100  feet  by 
10  feet?  (M  What  is  the  tiest  temperature  foraswim- 
mingbath?  (>')  What  kind  of  boilers  and  what  size 
would  you  recommend)  assuming  the  quantity  of 
water  jiassing  through  the  bath  to  he  i»,O0O gallons 
every  J I  hours:  i«/i  Do  you  consider  tio.ooo  gallons 
too  much  or  too  littler  F.  K.  A..  Itutte.  Mont. 

AN*.— (ii)  See  Home  Sttdy  M aoa/ink.  September. 
1SV7.  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  IUs.  The  question 
there  asked  relates  to  swimming  baths,  and  its 
answers  will  give  you  the  necessary  information, 
(hi  About  90°  F.  But  you  should  arrange  the 
temperature  to  suit  the  requirements  of  your  patrons. 
Place  a  thermostatic  damper  regulator  on  the  heater 
to  automatically  control  the  tem|>crature  of  the  t»ath. 

(c)  This  information  is  embraced  in  the  answer  to 
m).  V)  This  depends  upon  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  the  heaters.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
iii). 000  gallons  of  fresh  water  every '.'l  hours  are  quite 
sufficient.  You  should  control  the  amount  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  bath. 

•#. 

(470)  (h'i  What  is  the  formula  in  general  use  for 
makinga  blueprint  solution*  <h)  How  Isthedlsplace- 
meutofa  ship  calculated  when  the  dimensions  are 
given*  (c)  In  mechanical  drawings,  why  are  the 
shaded  sides  of  a  cylinder  represented  bv  thick  lines'.' 

(d)  What  curve  do  you  think  the  best  for  gear  teeth* 

H.  I).  11.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Ans  —  (n)  The  article  entitled  -The  Duplication  of 
Drawings"  in  this  number  will  give  you  the  Infor- 
mation. (6)  Displacement.  In  the  technical  sense  in 
which  It  Is  applied  to  ships,  or  any  other  floating  Unites, 
refers  to  the  displacement  of  the  water  by  the  total  or 
partial  immersion  of  any  object  placed  in  it.  The 
volume  of  water  displaced  may  l«e  measured  in  cubic 
feet  or  In  tons,  and  the  weight  of  water  displaced  is 
called  the  ili*i>tacrmr  nt.  By  the  application  of  a 
simple  method  know  II  as  Simpson's  rules,  the  volume 
of  the  immersed  portion  of  a  ship  can  be  ascertained, 
which.  If  Considered  as  water  and  divided  by  X>, 
will  give  the  displacement  in  tons.  But.  as  vessels 
vary  In  form  considerably,  the  mere  length,  breadth, 
and  draft  of  a  ship  cannot  lie  multiplied  together  for 
the  displacement ;  hence,  a  i>»ffirimt  of  ftnenrm  is 
employed  in  computing  the  displacement.  Know- 
ing the  extreme  dimension,  of  a  vessel  and  the  co- 
efficient <>f  fineness,  the  exact  displacement  can  be 
easily  arrived  at.  For  example,  take  a  vessel  100 
feet  long.  20  feet  broad,  and  tWiing  at  s  feet  draft. 


the  coefficient  of 
ment  would  U\ 

100  X  20  X  8  X  .6 
35 


fineness  being  .6.   The  displace- 


271.2  tons. 


(c)  Shade  line*  in  mechanical  drawings  are  a  con- 
ventional way  of  giving  character  to  the  parts  repre- 
sented ;  they  make  it  easier  to  read  the  drawing  :  and. 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  every'  part,  whatever  its 
shape  may  be,  should  have  its  outline  thickened  on 
the  shade  side,  (if)  The  involute  is  by  far  the  best 
for  all  ordinary  gear-wheels. 

♦ 
•  # 

(471)  If.  referring  totheaccompanyingsketch.  the 
loads  are  as  shown,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of 
the  axle?  Is  the  shaft  considered  as  a  cantilever 
10  inches  long*  How  would  it  be  considered  if  the 
bearings  were  10 inches  outriitr  the  wheels? 

K.  L  M..  Jollet.  111. 

An*. — By  reason  of  the  symmetrical  loading  of  the 
axle,  each  rail  reaction  must  be  equal  to  :H>.000 
pounds.  To  find  the  maximum  bending  moment, 
consider  any  section  .V.V  at  a  distance  i  from  the 
center  of  the  journal  A.  The  moment  of  the  load  at 
A,  about  the  center  of  this  section.  Il  86,000  x.  and  the 


moment  of  the  left  reaction  is  36.000  ( 10  x) ;  hence, 
the  bending  moment  at  the  section  is. 

36,000  (10  •  x\  :sf,.ooojr  =  noo.ooo  inch-pounds. 
This  moment  is,  therefore,  independent  of  r,  and  is 
the  same  for  all  sections  between  A  and  H.  The 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  circular  section  of 
diameter  if  is  ,',  «  <f*  >'.  where  N  is  the  safe  working 
stress  ;  hence.  ^  ir  <i  S  -  bending  moment  :w.0U0. 


or. 
If  we 


.,  32  3C.O0O 
<f  -      X     „  - 


32  Hfi.OOO 
"  ir  X  12,000 


e  S  -  12.000  pounds,  a  fair  value  for  steel. 

:t0fi,  and  if  =  0}  inches. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  journal  is  the  same  as 
though  the  portion  of  the  shaft  between  the  journal 
and  wheel  were  a  cantilever  10  inches  in  length,  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  assuming  It  to  be  a  can- 
tilever. If  the  U-arings  are  outside  the  wheels,  the 
character  of  the  loading  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  figure,  except  that  the  forces  at  the  ends  are  the 
loads  instead  of  the  reactions;  and  the  bending 
moment  is  also  the  same.  3*10,000  inch-pounds. 


(472)  (a)  I  have  an  electromagnet  used  as  a  liatn 
mer  to  record  watchman's  time.  There  are 34  ounces 
of  No.  36  silk  covered  wire  on  each  spool ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  electromagnet  and  the  magneto- 
generator  is  raw  feet,  connection  being  made  with 
So.  20  wire.  A  manufacturer's  catalogue  gives  the 
resistance  of  .'i00  feet  of  No.  20  wire  as  5.0fi  ohms,  and 
of  :tj  ounces  of  No.  3fl  as  1.100  ohms  ;  giving  a  total 
of  :>.or>  -4-  i.ioo  =  l.iofi.oi;  ohms.  If  a  magneto-gene- 
ratormadeof  I  steel  magnets  formed  of  J"  x  1}"  >  10" 
liars  bent  ll-»hapcd  will  ring  through  a  resistance  of 
ulll  a  11 
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that  amount  of  steel  ring  thmtiKh  I, HO  ohms?  Or 
will  a  single  steel  magnet  of  |"  <  2J"  X  8"  bar  bent 
U-shaped  do  the  work  required  above'.'  (hi  Refer- 
ring to  the  dynamo  described  in  Home  STl'UV. 
March.  1  S«.*rt.  Kin-  tiofpagc  is  there  any  advantage 
in  making  so  small  a  generator?  Will  it  work  at  a 
slow  speed,  produced  by  hand  motion?  (>)  What 
will  be  the  lighter  form— steel  magnet  or  electro- 
magnet—and  what  percentage  of  weight  will  be 
saved  in  the  lighter  one?  (ri)  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
a  commutator  in  so  small  a  generator  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  question  (<ii?  (f)  Can  a  gene- 
rator, weighing  2J  pounds.  oiieratc  the  magnets 
deserilied  above,  and  what  is  the  simplest  form  of 
generator  you  can  suggest  ?       1».  II.,  Chicago.  111. 

Ans.— in)  The  total  resistance  of  the  apparatus  you 
describe  is  1.100.+  (2  x  .VOfi)  I.HO.12.  there  being 
I.Otut  feet  of  No.  20  wire.  A  uiagnetn-generutor  with 
a  field  magnet  \"  X  2}"  x  M"  should  be  able  to  ring 
through  the  above  resistance,  provided  that  it  ir 
magnetized  to  the  same  degree  as  the  field  of  the 
magneto  with  four  magnets.  (6)  This  machine  is 
only  diagrammatic,  and  is  not  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  use.  (<*. »/.  and  r )  A  generator 
such  as  you  desire  to  make  will  have  to  lie  self- 
exciting,  and.  therefore,  a  direct-current  machine . 
In  such  a  case,  a  commutator  is  necessary.  Further, 
w -it  h  a  simple  electromagnetic  field,  the  time  required 
to  excite  it  at  each  station  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  machine  for  the  purjiose  you  mention.  It  is 
evident  that  a  permanent  field,  such  as  you  suggest, 
will  be  required,  and  also  a  commutator  for  pro- 
viding a  direct  current. 

# 

HT.l)  ((r)  Is  there  on  the  market  a  dynamo  that 
can  lie  run  under  w  ater  -a  w  atcrproof  dynamo  ?  16) 
The  s[*ce  that  I  can  allow  for  the  dynamo  Is  ■_"  f."  • 
W  X  I**";  what  power  could  lie  developed  by  a 
machine  of  such  dimensions  .'  <<*)  If  such  a  dynamo 
is  not  on  the  market,  what  size  comes  ncarcst'to  the 
given  dimensions?  J.  II.  K..  Mass*. 

Ans.— (a,  b.  and  r)  The  ltiker  Motor  Co.,  4.r>-l7  York 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  make  a  waterproof  motor  which 
w  ill  probably  answ  er  your  pur|sise.  Write  to  them, 
telling  them  exactly  what  you  want,  anil  they  can 
prolwbly  supply  the  desired  machine. 

»\ 

(47ll  in  1  What  is  considered  good  practice  for 
dynamo  fuses  for  machines  of  the  follow  ing  calc- 
ines: 470.  360.  210.  and  200  amperes?  The  fuses  are 
intended  to  protect  the  machines  only,  and  not  to 
carry  any  stated  number  of  lamjis.  (b)  In  certain 
Weston  ammeters  a  Cerman  silver  block  is  used,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  current  passe*  through  the 
moter.  What  Is  the  principle  Involved-'  iri  Please 
recommend  books  on  refrigeration,  and  steam  heat- 
ing of  buildings.  J.  It.  S..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ans  — (a)  The  degree  of  tem|HTaturc  at  w  hich  a 
fuse  melts  depends  on  physical  conditions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  air-currents  and  the  size  of  fine 
terminals.  For  ordinary  working,  the  following 
sizes  of  fuses  will  lie  foil  ml  satisfactory  :  For  the 
machine  whose  capacity  is  47o  amperes,  use  a 
standard  fuse  with  copper  terminals  of  a  rated 
capacity  of  500  amperes.  The  fusing  current  for  such 
a  fuse  is  about  550  amperes.  This  margin  allows  for 
an  overload  of  about  If,  per  cent  — not  too  large  for 
a  good  machine.  For  the  three  other  machines,  of 
capacities  of  300,  240.  and  200  amperes,  use  fuses  of 
the  same  style,  whose  rated  catuicities  are,  respect- 
ively, 400,  250,  and  2i 0  amperes.  Fuses  selected  of 
these  capacities  allow  for  overloads  of  about  20  per 
eent..  and  will  melt  at  any  load  above  those.  Ptises 
are  rather  erratic  at  times,  and  if  sudden  high  over- 
loads occur,  we  would  recommend  that  you  employ 
automatic  magnetic  circuit-breakers.  (6)  In  con- 
nection with  some  Weston  ammeters  a  block  is 
employed,  through  which  all  the  current  passe*.  It 
is  made  of  an  alloy  whose  icui|ieraturc  coclllclent  is 


small.  In  consequence,  the  drop  of  potential 
between  the  terminals,  to  which  the  wires  from  the 
ammeter  are  connected,  is  proportional  to  the  c  ur- 
rent strength.  The  ammeter  is.  therefore,  calibrated 
to  indicate  the  various  current  strengths,  eorresjiond- 
ing  to  the  drops  in  potential  which  they  cause, 
(c)  "Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings."  by  It.  C, 
Carpenter,  can  be  obtained  from  The  Technical  .Sup- 
ply Co..  Scranton.  Pa.  For  information  on  refriger- 
ation, see  Home  sim>v  Maoasimb,  October,  iwyn, 

Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  420. 

•** 

( 17  .)  How  is  silver  solder  made,  and  w  hat  i«  the 
proper  way  to  use  it?  A.  B.  I...  Wells.  Minn. 

Ans.— The  alloys  known  as  silver  solder  have  vary- 
ing comjiositions.  which  vary  with  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial to  be  brazed.  The  following  table  gives  a  few 
compositions  : 

CoMliKtlTloN  OF  SlI.VKIt  BOLDBB. 

I  '  ~\ 

Kind.  Silver.     Copper.  BtHt 

1  For  jewelers  |y  parts.  1  part.      1  part. 
For  silver,  brass  and 

Iron    1  part.  1  i«art, 

For  steel  joints  It  parts.  1  part.      1  i«art. 


A  more  fusible  silver  solder  consists  of  .".  parts  of 

silver,  5  parts  of  zinc,  and  '.  parts  of  brass.    Scrape  or 

file  the  jiarts  to  be  Joined.    Place  the  cleaned  faces 

together.    Lay  a  piece  of  solder  over  the  joint. 

Sprinkle  a  little  damp  calcined  borax  over  the  joint. 

Now  apply  heat  until  the  solder  melts  and  runs  into 

the  Joint ;  then  let  the  work  stand  until  it  cools  off. 

* 
»  # 

l47'i)  <«i  I  find  that  several  of  the  meters  in  our 
system  do  not  register  correctly.  I  see  no  means  of 
overcoming  the  trouble  except*  by  friction,  w  hich  I 
think  is  not  the  proper  method  ;  hence,  the  follow  ing 
question  :  Is  there  any  way  to  adjust  the  luniean 
meter  for  alternating  currents?  (hi  What  is  the  cor- 
rect method  of  fusing  for  primary  and  lor  secondarv 
currents?  W.  K.  K..  Cape  May.  N.  J. 

Ans, — («ii  There  is  a  friction  compensator  in  front 
of  the  cylindric  armature  of  the  wattmeter,  designed 
to  Im>  used  for  adjusting  the  sinjcd  of  the  meter  on 
one  lamp.  This  Is  with  the  view  of  eliminating  the 
tendency  of  the  meter  to  run  slowly  on  light  loads, 
after  being  installed  and  operated  for  some  time, 
resulting  from  the  jewel  probably  l>ecom in g  rough, 
or  the  entrance  of  dust  or  other  olistructive  mat- 
ter. If  the  meter,  upon  being  tested,  is  found  to 
he  running  too  slowly  on  one  lamp,  this  compensator 
should  lie  moved  to  the  right  by  unscrewing  the  set- 
screw  which  holds  the  arm  supporting  it.  When  the 
meter  is  very  slow  011  one  light,  ami  the  compensator 
has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  s|>ced.  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  jewel  i«  cracked  or  otherwise  Injured,  In 
which  case  a  new  one  must  be  inserted.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  making  the  necessary  adjustment 
that  too  much  starting  torque  is  not  given,  as  this 
might  result  in  the  meter  having  a  tendency  to  move 
on  no  lights.  Write  to  the  Fort  Wayne  F.lectric  Cor- 
poration, Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  for  pamphlet  relating  to 
Duncan  meters,  which  will  !*•  sent  to  you  free  of 
Charge.  (6)  Fuses  in  the  primary  circuit  should  be 
located  at  two  points. w  ith  reference  to  a  single  trans- 
former anil  machine.  The  first  is  in  the  main  machine 
circuit  between  the  machine  and  its  main  switch, 
the  second  is  in  the  circuit  before  the  meter  is 
reached,  that  is,  directly  after  leaving  the  feeders. 
In  the  secondary  circuit,  fuses  should  l>e  inserted 
in  the  circuit  between  the  lamps  and  the  secondary 
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terminals  of  the  transformer.  Enclosed  fuses  should 
lie  lined  in  all  roses,  that  la,  mounted  in  fuse  tunes 
designed  to  lie  used  for  the  above  purposes.  In  a 
house  system,  fusing  can  Ik-  done  as  in  the  direct- 
eurrent  system. 

* 
#  # 

(477)  (a)  How  is  the  tlow  of  artesian  wells  meas- 
ured'.' (f»)  I  wish  to  eonneet  a  No.  3  hydraulic  ram 
to  a  2-inch  artesian  well  that  flows  nhout  4  to  5 
miners'  inches  1  foot  front  ground  and  raises  6  to  7 
feet  high,  but  does  not  flow  that  much  water  at  that 
height,  but  1  or  2  Inches  only.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  how  I  must  connect  the  ram  so  as  to  get  the  proper 
force  to  run  It.  The  distance  horizontally  is  350  feet, 
and  it  is  i'>  Teet  to  the  top  of  the  tank.  How  must  I 
set  the  ram  from  the  well  ?  Ought  I  to  use  a  stop- 
cock for  regulating  the  presnure  of  water?  (r) 
Should  the  up  pipe  U>  taken  over  the  topof  the  tank, 
tlx  the  bott« 


or  up  through  the  bottom  * 

J.  <;.  It.,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Ass. — (a)  The  flow  of  artesian  wells  can  l>o  meas- 
ured in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  location,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy 
required.  If  the  flow  is  small,  as  is  the  ease  with 
your  well,  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  use  a 
tank,  carefully  noting  the  time  in  which  a  tank 
whose  size  is  known  is  filled  by  the  water  from  the 
well.  If  the  discharge  is  too  great  to  admit  of  this 
method  of  measurement,  it  is  best  to  use  a  weir. 
(b)  We  would  suggest  the  following  method  of  con- 


necting the  ram  with  the  well.  Let  the  well  dis- 
charge into  a  tank  /  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  pipe 
/i  from  the  well  being  connected  to  the  tank  /  near 
the  bottom,  and  the  tank  being  placed  so  that  its  top 
It  about  as  high  as  the  well  will  raise  the  water. 
Connect  the  drive  pipe  d  of  the  ram  r  to  the  tank  t 
near  the  bottom,  and  lead  it  to  the  ram  as  directly 
as  possible.  From  your  statement  of  the  conditions, 
an  oil  barrel,  holding  altout  to  gallons,  and  placed  on 
a  platform  so  as  to  bring  its  top  about  7  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  would  probably  make  a 
satisfactory  tank.  The  distance  of  the  ram  from 
the  tank  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  drive  pipe  ; 
about  Si)  feet  would  probably  give  good  results. 
With  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  sketch,  no 
stop-cock  is  required.    \r  \  Thp  discharge  pipe  should 

be  taken  In  at  the  top  of  the  tank. 

* 

♦  * 

(  ITS)  Please  explain  the  method  of  laying  out 
bevel  and  miter  gears.       ('.  N.,  Torrlngton.  Conn. 

Ass.— See  Home  Sti  uv  M  aoazisk.  Scpteml>cr,  18S*7, 
article  entitled  "  How  to  Ijjy  Out  Ocar  Teeth." 

* 

•  ♦ 

(  I7'.n  When  being  examined  for  an  engineer's 
license  I  was  asked  t lit.*  following  question  :  How 
would  yon  tell  the  vacuum  you  were  getting  In  a 
Corliss  engine  if  the  vacuum  gauge  broke? 

M  Al'lll.MST. 

Ass,  — By  menus  of  a  gluss  tube  and  a  cup  of  mer- 
cury, a  vacuum  gauge  could  be  rigged  up  that  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  broken  gauge  :  or,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  condenser  could  1h-  found  by  means 
of  a  thermometer:  then,  by  menus  of  steam  tables, 
theat-solutc  pressure  corresponding  to  this  tempera- 
ture is  easily  found..  Having  the  absolute  pressure. 


the  vacuum  in  pounds  per  square  inch  can  l»e  found 
by  subtracting  it  from  14.7:  finally,  the  vacuum  in 
Inches  of  mercury  Is  given  by  multiplying  the 
vacuum  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  2.04. 

»  * 

M80)  Kindly  Inform  me  how  to  make  a  filter  that 
will  separate  heavy  cylinder  oil  from  sawdust,  dirt, 
water,  etc.  U.  H.  K.,  Dollar  Bay,  Mich. 

Ass.— Such  filters  are  on  the  market,  and  are  in  use 
in  many  engine  rooms,  the  oil  being  collected  from 
tho different  bearings  and  used  over  anrl  o\  er  again. 
Write  to  ('has.  A.  Strellnger  &  Co..  iK-trott.  Mich. ; 
they  can  supply  your  wants.  It  will  be  much 
cheaper  to  buy  one  than  to  attempt  to  make  it.  The 
principle  of  these  filters  is  very  simple.  A  deep,  cir- 
cular pan,  with  perforated  sides,  is  rotated  at  a  high 
speed,  and  centrifugal  force  drives  the  oil  outward 
through  the  perforations. 

•% 

(4S1)  (a)  Will  you  please  name  the  articles  that 
are  necessary  to  conduct  small  experiments  with 
X-ravs?  (i»>  t'an  The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  of  scrau- 
ton.  Pa.,  furnish  them,  and  at  what  cost? 

J.  K.  C,  Salem.  Oregon. 

Ass. — («)  To  conduct  experiments  with  X-rays  the 
amount  of  apparatus  required  is  determined  in  a 
measure  by  the  elaboration  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
a  series  of  experiments.  What  may  be  termed 
essential  is  the  following  ap- 
paratus: one  induction  coil, 
giving  at  least  a  4-inch  spark, 
or  a  static  machine  of  equiva- 
lent capacity:  one  Cmoke's 
tube,  suitable  for  use  with 
either  the  coil  or  the  static 
machine;  one  fluoroscopy : 
primary' or  storage  battery  (de- 
pending on  circumstances)  ; 
and  one  or  more  single  plate- 
holders,  for  holding  sensitized 
plates  when  making  radio- 
A  reversing  switch  may  also  be  included  in 
the  outfit,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  connec- 
tions of  the  battery  to  the  primary  coil.  When 
a  static  machine  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  a  battery 
will  not  be  required  except  where  one  is  used  to 
drive  a  motor  for  operating  the  static  machine. 
(6)  You  can  ascertain  prices  for  complete  X-ray 
outfits,  such  as  are  selected  for  amateur  use.  by  wri- 
ting to  J.  H.  Bunnell  A:  Co..  "6  Cortlandt  St..  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. :  Western  Klectric  Supply  Co.,  St. 
1-ouis,  Mo. :  Western  Electric  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

* 
•  • 

(4H'.')  What  is  the  name  of  the  white  substance 
that  forms  on  red  pressed  hrick,  and  of  the  green 
(substance  that  one  often  sees  on  buff  prcsscd-hriek 
walls?  How  can  sucli  walls  be  cleaned,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  substance  again  forming? 

Am.— Efflorescence  on  brickwork  is  due  either  to 

soda  In  the  brick,  which  is  drawn  to  the  surface  by 
capillary  attraction  when  the  hrick  is  wet.  or  to 
pyrites  in  the  clay,  which  forms  sulphuric  acid  when 
the  brick  is  burned,  and  this,  uniting  with  the  mag- 
nesia in  the  lime  mortar,  produces  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia on  the  surface  of  the  wall.  In  either  case,  the 
enlorcscciicc  seldom  appears  until  after  the  bricks 
have  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  either 
when  laid  ur  during  a  heavy  rain  storm,  and  the 
time  of  its  appearance  may  be  delayed  for  several 
years.  It  may  lie  removed  by  scrubbing  the  wall 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  water,  and  then,  when  dry. 
Hpplying  a  good  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  make  the 
brick  impervious  to  moisture.  This  will  prevent  its 
reappearance  for  several  years,  after  which  the  wall 
must  again  Ik-  scrubbed  and  oiled,  as  before. 
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AUK  you  satisfied  with  the  gas  in  your 
house?  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  get- 
ting the  greatest  amount  of  light  for 
the  least  amount  of  money  ?  Are  the 
monthly  gas  hills  satisfactory ?  If  so,  you 
need  not  read  this  article,  because  it  is 
especially  written  for 
those  who  complain  of 
lieing  robl>ed  by  the 
gas  companies. 

It  has  often  been 
said  that  "corpora- 
tions have  no  souls," 
and  that  they  gener- 
ally do  as  they  please, 
without  remorse  of 
conscience.  Now,  to 
a  certain  extent,  this 
may  be  true,  but  there 
are  times  when  cor- 
porations in  general, 
and  gas  companies  in 
particular,  are  slander- 
ously maltreated.  The 
common  practice  of  gas 
comjianies  is  to  man- 
ufacture gas  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  to 
distribute  it  among  the 
residents  of  a  city  by 
meansof  extensivesys- 
temsof  pipes  laid  under 
the  street*.  The  "consumers,"  that  is,  the 
patrons  of  the  gas  company,  purchase  the 
gas  at  a  certain  rate  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  "  delivered  "  to  each 
consumer  is  registered  by  a  gas  meter.  The«e 
meters  are  the  property  of  the  gas  coui|iany, 
and  they  are  always  attached  to  the  gas 
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pipe- in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  gas- 
pipe  system  of  any  consumer  connects  to  the 
outlet  of  the  meter,  while  the  service  pipe, 
which  brings  the  gas  in  from  the  street  main, 
connects  directly  to  the  inlet  opening.  Die- 
satisfied  consumers  blame  the  meters  for 
their  big  gas  bills,  and 
"chronic  kickers" 
abuse  the  corj>oration 
and  its  officials,  while 
the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  rests  with  the 
consumer  himself. 
"He  lies  like  a  gas 
meter,"  is  a  common 
vulgarism,  but  the 
originator  of  the 
expression  knew 
nothing  about  gas 
meters,  or  he  would 
never  have  made  use 
of  such  a  simile.  It 
is  a  fact  that  these 
much  abused  instru- 
ments do  not  always 
tell  the  truth,  but 
when  they  err  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  consumer. 
This  may  appear  ridic- 
ulous to  those  who  pay 
gas  bills,  but  it  \>  true, 
nevertheless ;  indeed, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  a  gas 
meter,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  meter  is  actuated  by  the  gas  flowing 
through,  and  if  the  parts  are  not  in  perfect 
condition,  a  certain  volume  of  gas  will  pass 
through  unregistered.  The  amount  thus 
escaping  will  be  great  or  small,  according  to 
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the  extent  of  the  imperfections,  but,  whatever 
the  quantity,  it  certainly  means  money  trans- 
ferred from  the  vaults  of  the  gas  company  to 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  meters  did  not  register 
at  all,  and  the  consumers  have  burned  gas 
month  after  month,  without  any  charges 
being  presented  by  the  company.    All  meters 
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that  are  adjusted  to  register  accurately  when 
new,  must,  when  the  working  parts  deterio- 
rate, err  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  Meter* 
are  condemned  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood. 

Seeing  that  an  honestly  adjusted  meter 
cannot  exaggerate  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
passes  through  it,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "where,  then,  does  the  gas  go?" 
There  arc  only  two  places  for  it  to  go.  It 
must  either  leak  from  the  pipes  in  the  house 
or  How  from  the  burners.  But  surely  the 
gas  does  not  escaj>e  seriously  from  the  house 
pipes.  If  it  did,  its  odor  would  make  its 
presence  known. 

The  pipe  system  in  a  building  can  easily 
be  tested  for  leakage  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Light  the  gas  at  one  of  the  fixtures 
and  allow  it  to  burn  until  the  oointer  on  the 
Two  Fai  dial  of  the  meter  points  exactly  to 
one  of  the  division  marks  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Now,  shut  off  the  gas  quickly  before  the 
jKiinter  gets  beyond  the  mark,  lie  sure 
that  all  the  gas  cocks  at  the  fixtures  are 
shut,  and  sec  that  the  stop-cock  at  the 
meter  remains  ojien.  Let  the  whole  system 
stand  unmolested  for  at  least  one  hour,  then 
examine  the  pointer.  If  it  has  not  moved, 
you  may  !*•  sure  that  no  money  is  lost 
through  any  leakage  from  the  pipes.  This 
simple  test,  however,  is  not  positive  proof 
that  the  pij>es  are  atwolutely  tight,  because 
the  leakage  may  l>e  so  small  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  passing  through  the  meter 
is  not  sufficient  to  actuate  the  registering 
mechanism. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  gas  burners.  This 
is  where  the  money  goes.  Investigations 
have  repeatedly  been   made   by  experts, 


and  their  report*  all  show  that  consumers 
actually  waste  the  gas  themselves  either 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness.  In  fact, 
the  waste  in  many  places  is  so  extensive 
that  barely  one-half  of  the  lighting  power 
of  the  gas  is  utilized.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  gas  used 
for  lighting  purposes  is  actually  wasted,  and 
the  "kickers"  are  the  people  who  waste 
the  mast. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  scientific  dem- 
onstrations with  a  photometer  in  order  to 
prove  to  a  sensible  person  that  an  ordinary 
"  fishtail "  burner  is  a  great  source  of  waste 
when  it  is  not  intelligently  handled.  To 
prove  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to 
light  one  and  turn  on  the  full  gas  pressure. 
The  excessive  pressure  will  cause  the  flame 
to  flare  and  burn  with  ragged  edges,  as 
shown  at  (a).  Fig.  I.  If  the  pressure  is 
extremely  high,  a  disagreeable,  hissing  sound 
will  also  be  noticed.  The  illuminating  power 
of  such  a  flame  is  very  low,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  gas  is  wasted  ;  some 
even  esea|>ex  into  the  atmosphere  uncon- 
sumed,  and  vitiates  the  air  in  the  room. 
Now  turn  the  key  gently  until  the  flame 
assumes  the  shape  shown  at  (M,  Fig.  1,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  size  of  the 

flame  is  decreased, 
its  illuminating 
power  is  really 
increased.  This  is 
the  economical 
flame  from  such  a 
burner,  and  money 
is  saved  by  simply 
checking  the  flow 
of  gas  and  thus  reg- 
ulating the  pres- 
sure at  the  "  tip." 

The  flame  shown 
at  (a),  Fig.  1,  is  a 
"gas  waster"  of 
the  worst  charac- 
ter, and  yet  how 
often  we  see  it  ! 
The  following  table 
will  give  an  idea  as 
to  how  monev  can 
be  "  burned  "  with 
an  ordinary  No.  4 
union  jet  burner. 
A  No.  4  burner  is  made  to  consume  4  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  at  a  pressure  of  .5  inch 
of  water.  This  is  the  pressure  which  givee 
the  most  economical  flame  at  an  open  burner. 
The  table  shows  that  the  same  burner,  with 
a  pressure  of  2  inches,  will  waste  more  than 
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50  per  cent,  of  the  gas  registered  by  the 
meter,  and  the  gas  bill  will  be  twice  as  high 
as  it  should  1k>.  Suppose,  now,  that  you  have 
ten  common,  4-foot  lava-tip  burners  in  the 
house,  that  each  one  is  in  use,  on  an  average, 
:j  hours  every  night,  that  the  gas  pressure  is 
2  inches,  that  all  the  burners  run  full  blast, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  gas  is  $2  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed at  the  end  of  a  month  will  be  about 

Number  ('on*uuip-     Days  Hours 
of    X   llODfa    X    In    X  burning 

burners       cu.  ft.      month    each  night 

10     X      8.46      X    30    x        3      -  7.614 CU. ft. 

The  amount  of  your  bill  will  be  some- 
where about  7,614  X  $2  =$15.23.  This  is  an 
honest  bill  which  you  will  grudge  to  pay 
l>ecause  you  cannot  see  where  the  gas  has 


Pressure  in 
Inches  of 
Water  Column. 


Consumption 
in  Cubic  Feet 
per  Hour. 


Unit 
Krndency 
Candlepower. 


0.5 

3.91 

3.00 

1.0 

5.62 

2.41 

1.5 

7.10 

1.89 

2.0 

8.46 

1.50 

2.5 

9.62 

1.36 

3.0 

MUM 

1.12 

gone.  Now,  suppose  you  take  an  economical 
streak  and  consult  an  intelligent  plumber, 
the  object  being  to  ascertain  how  your  gas 
bills  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  without 
decreasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination. 
Like  a  doctor,  the  plumber  tries  to  get  you 
to  explain  the  "  symptoms  of  the  case,"  and 
you,  like  his  other  customers,  persist  in  talk- 
ing so  ridiculously  that  he  decides  to  go  up 
and  see  for  himself.  The  first  thing  he  does 
is  to  get  the  facts  from  your  wife.  Then  he 
reads  the  pressure  at  one  of  the  burners  with 
the  glass  U  tube  shown  in  Fig.  '.i.  This  tube 
is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  zero  mark,  anil 
of  course  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level 
in  the  two  legs  of  the  tube ;  but,  when  the 
tfas  key  is  opened,  the  pressure  of  tin-  gas 
immediately  forces  the  water  down  in  the 
column  a  and  consequently  up  in  the  column 
6  until  it  reaches  a  mark,  say,  midway 
between  2  and  3  on  the  scale.  This  indi- 
cates a  pressure  of  2.5  inches,  which  is  very 
modest  indeed,  the  average  pressure  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3  inches. 

Now  he  asks  you  to  light  the  ten  gas  jets . 
They  are  lighted  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
he  sees  the  waste  at  a  glance.  Every  jet  is 
turned  on  full  force  and  they  all  blaze  like 
(a),  Fig.  1.  That  settles  it.  He  goes  back 
to  the  shop  anil  writes  out  a  report,  in  which 


he  explains  where  and  how  the  waste  of  gas 
(and  consequent  loss  of  money)  takes  place. 
He  also  states  what  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent further  loss,  and  very  sensibly  suggests 
that  a  pressure  regulator  be  placed  on  the  gas 
pipe  near  the  meter  so  that  the  gas  pressure 
throughout  the  building  may  be  automat- 
ically regulated  to  that  point  best  adapted  for 
economical  combustion.  He  also  suggests 
that  you  remove  the  old  burners  and  replace 
them  with  improved  modern  incandescent 
burners  on  the  Welsbach  principle.  Finally, 
he  says  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  make  all  of 
these  improvements  for  the  sum  of  $21.50. 

You  now  wonder  if  it  will  pay  to  go  to 
this  expense.  Just  do  a  little  figuring.  A 
Welsbach  incandescent  gas  lamp,  consuming 
3  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  gives  from  60 
to  (M)  candlepower  of  light.  Let  us  be  mod- 
est and  call  it  50  candle|>ower  which  is  10 
candlepower  lower  than  the  manufacturer's 
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claim.  These  ten  Welsbach  lamps,  in  use 
for  3  hours  each  night  for  a  month,  would 
consume  3  X  3  X  10  X  30  =  2,700  cubic  feet 
of  gas — which,  at  $2  per  thousand  feet,  will 
cost  you  $5.40  for  the  month.  Place  this 
amount  against  your  old  bill  of  $15.23,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  saved  almost 
$10.00.  But  this  is  not  the  only  gain  ;  you 
get  about  3  times  as  much  light  as  you  had 
before. 

In  case  some  reader  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  the  incandescent  gas 
lamp  of  the  Welsbach  type,  let  us  refer  to 
Fig.  4,  which  shows  such  a  lamp,  complete, 
with  the  gas  burning,  and  to  Fig.  5,  which 
is  a  section  through  the  same  lamp.  The 
burner  is  of  the  ordinary  Hunsen  type.  Tin- 
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gas  enters  at  a  and  the  air  at  i.  The  mixture 
burns  on  top  of  a  wire-gauze  cover  h,  pro- 
ducing great  heat  but  practically  no  light. 
This  heat  is  transformed  into  light  by  a  hol- 
low tubular  network,  or  mantle  c,  which  is 
suspended  over  and  around  the  burner  by  a 
wire  support  </.  This  mantle  is  composed  of 
threads  of  an  incombustible  material,  which 
l>eeome«  brilliantly  incandescent  when  highly 
heated.  It  is  made  by 
saturating  a  delicately 
woven  cotton  fabric 
with  a  dense  solution 
of  earthy  oxides,  which 
is  baked  on  the  net- 
work. When  the  man- 
tle is  about  to  be  used, 
its  temperature  is 
raised  high  enough  to 
destroy  the  cotton 
fibers,  leaving  the  coat- 
ing of  oxide  standing 
as  a  network  of  fragile 
crust.  This  fragile 
nature  of  the  mantles 
is  at  present  the  only 
drawback  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  incandes- 
cent gas  lamps. 

Now  we  will  try  to 
show  how  a  consumer 
can  read  his  own 
meter.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
meter  dial  of  the  ordi- 
nary type.  When  the 
pointers  all  point  to 
the  zero  mark  on  their 
resjKVtive  dials,  the 
meter  is  said  to  Ik*  at 
zero.  If  the  meter  is 
at  zero,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  gas  is  allow- 
ed to  i*ss  through  it, 
the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  passing 
through  t  he  meter  will 
l*e  indicated  on  the 
dials.  If  the  meter  is  not  at  zero,  however, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  which  has 
actually  passed  through  during  the  time 
s|>ecilied  is  t«|ual  to  the  difference  between 
the  nutnlKT  indicated  upon  the  dials,  U'fore 
the  gas  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
meter,  and  that  indicated  when  the  gas 
has  Mowed  through.  The  top  dial  is  marked 
7W  hWt.  which  means  when  two  cubic  feet 


of  gas  have  passed  through  the  meter,  the 
pointer  of  this  dial  will  have  made  one  revo- 
lution. When  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  have 
passed  through  the  meter,  the  pointer  of  the 
dial  to  the  right,  which  is  marked  /  Thmitand, 
will  have  made  one  complete  revolution,  and 
the  pointer  of  the  10  Thousand  dial  will  have 
moved  from  0  to  /.  When  the  pointer  to 
the  right  has  made  another  revolution,  the 
pointer  of  the  middle 
dial  will  have  moved 
from  7  to  e,  which 
means  that  two  com- 
plete revolutions  of 
the  pointer  to  the  right 
have  been  made. 
When  the  middle 
pointer  has  made  one 
complete  revolution, 
the  pointer  to  the  left 
will  have  moved  from 
0  to  1  on  the  100 
Thousand  dial,  which 
means  that  11a  of 
100,000,  or  10,000  cubit- 
feet,  have  passed 
through  the  meter. 

To  read  a  meter  dial 
of  this  description, 
first  write  down  from 
each  dial  the  figure 
which  the  pointer  has 
just  passed,  then 
annex  two  ciphers  to 
the  right ;  the  number 
so  obtained  will  be  the 
amount  of  gas  in  cubic 
feet  which  the  meter 
lias  measured. 

Thus,  the  pointers 
on  the  dud  in  Fig.  '* 
indicate  that  41,800 
cubic  feet  of  gas  have 
passed  through  the 
meter.  When  the 
pointer  to  the  left  has 
made  one  complete 
revolution,  the  process  of  indication  is 
repeated.  The  pointers  all  move  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  figures,  just  like  the 
hands  of  a  clock. 

Now  that  you  can  read  your  own  meter, 
just  watch  the  gas  company  closely,  ami 
discover  that  the  officials  are  honest  and 
your  bills  accurate.  Then  withdraw  your 
doubts  and  feel  at  rest. 
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Distinction  Between  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties — Relation  to  Molecular 
Change — Chakactekistic  and  Universal  Properties. 


■pVEKY  form  of  matter  possesses  certain 
£V  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  and 
characteristic  of  all  matter  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  pro|>erties  are  of  two  classes, 
namely,  physical  and  chemical. 

Physical  proprrtir*  are  such  properties  of 
matter  as  may  be  manifest  without  change 
in  the  identity  of  the  molecule.  The  physi- 
cal probities  of  any  form  of  matter  may  be 
recognized  without  changing  it  into  some- 
thing else.  For  example,  we  easily  recognize 
in  alcohol  certain  characteristic  properties. 
It  is  a  liquid,  is  transparent,  has  a  certain 
specific  gravity,  and  a  peculiar  taste  and 
smell,  etc.  These  various  properties  may  be 
recognized  simply  by  examining  the  alcohol 
as  alcohol,  and  without  in  any  way  changing 
its  identity. 

Vhnnicul  projuvtirti  are  those  which  are  not 
manifest  without  change  in  the  identity  of 
the  molecule.  The  chemical  properties  of 
matter  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  means 
that  will  leave  it  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
Alcohol  possesses  the  property  of  combus- 
tion ;  it  can  be  readily  burned.  But  this 
property  cannot  rswsibly  be  recognized  by 
examination,  however  carefully  the  examina- 
tion is  made.  That  it  possesses  this  prop- 
erty can  be  ascertained  only  by  burning  it. 
But  it  will  then  Ik*  alcohol  no  longer  ;  it  will 
have  been  changed  into  heat  and  gas.  The 
alcohol  had  possessed  thiB  property  ever 
since  it  became  alcohol,  but  it  could  not 
manifest  it  without  ceasing  to  exist  as 
alcohol,  that  is,  without  changing  the  identity 
of  its  molecule. 

Each  chemical  element  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  substance  may  be  com- 
mon to  various  substances,  but  the  proi>or- 
tion  in  which  the  elements  are  combined  is 
characteristic  of  each  particular  sulxrtancc. 
Hence,  chemical  properties  are  characteristic 
properties.  In  what  follows,  however,  the 
chemical  properties  of  matter  will  not  be 
further  noticed,  but  attention  will  be  directed 
chiefly  to  its  physical  properties 

It  may  be  well,  now,  to  notice  that,  in 
addition  to  its  characteristic  properties,  mat- 
ter possesses  certain  physical  pr(>|>ertics  that 
are  common  to  nil  matter.    Such  properties 


are  called  vnivertal,  or  geitwil,  propetiir*.  The 
most  prominent  universal  properties  of  mat- 
ter are  extension,  impenetrability,  weight, 
inertia,  porosity,  compressibility,  expansi- 
bility, elasticity,  divisibility,  mobility,  and 
indestructibility.  Only  a  few  of  these  prop- 
erties will  here  lw  specially  noticed. 

Exirnmm  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
enables  and  requires  it  to  occupy  space.  It 
relates  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  body,  and 
comprehends  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  It  is  an  inherent 
and  essential  property  that  is  common  to 
every  possible  form  of  matter.  It  is  involved 
in  the  very  definition  of  matter,  namely, 
anything  that  »htm/h>#  spare.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive of  a  body  that  does  not  occupy  space, 
or  take  up  room.  Hence,  it  must  have  size 
— must  have  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Consequently,  it  must  also  have  form,  or 
shape. 

JmpmrtrahHity  is  that  property  of  matter 
which  prevents  a  body  from  occupying,  at 
the  same  time,  the  space  occupied  by  another 
body.  Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  exactly 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  property  of  extension. 
A  body  occupies  and  requires  space  ;  it  can- 
not exist  without  occupying  space  ;  and  the 
same  space,  when  thus  occupied,  cannot  be 
occupied  by  another  body.  Examples  illus- 
trating this  property  are  very  common.  If 
you  fill  a  glass  with  water,  you  cannot  put 
more  water,  or  anything  else,  into  it  without 
forcing  the  water  to  run  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  glass. 

Wright  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to 
the  measure  of  the  effect  of  gravitation.  All 
bodies  of  matter  possess  weight,  although 
we  do  not  readily  recognize  this  pro|>erty  in 
bodies  whew  weight  is  less  than  that  of  the 
medium  surrounding  them,  as,  for  instance, 
the  weight  of  a  gas  that  is  lighter  than  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  As  commonly  used, 
however,  the  term  tvright  generally  refers  to 
bodies  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  its 
meaning  in  this  connection  is  sufficiently 
understood  and  docs  not  require  explanation 
here. 

Inn-tin  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
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renders  it  incapable  of  changing;  its  condition 
of  rest  or  motion.  We  are  prone  to  get  the 
impression  that  all  bodies  tend  to  a  state  of 
reM,  because  most  bodies  with  which  we  are 
familiar  come  to  that  state  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  But  material  bodies  have  no 
inherent  tendency  toward  a  state  of  rest  any 
more  than  toward  a  state  of  motion.  Matter 
is  entirely  incapable  of  changing  its  condi- 
tion, whether  of  rest  or  of  motion.  When 
in  motion,  its  tendency  is  to  always  continue 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  motion,  and  it  would  always  so 
continue  if  it  were  not  opposed  by  some 
external  force.  Examples  of  the  effect  of 
inertia  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  A 
ball  cannot  throw  itself;  it  requires  the 
application  of  an  external  force  to  put  it  in 
motion.  And,  when  put  in  motion  by  being 
thrown,  it  cannot  stop  itself,  but  would  con- 
tinue on  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the 
same  speed,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  effect  of  gravity. 

Elarticity  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
gives  to  all  bodies  the  tendency  to  recover 
their  original  form  and  size  when  these  have 
been  changed  by  any  external  force.  All 
material  bodies  ptwsess  this  property, 
although  some  substances  possess  it  only 
to  a  slight  degree.  Every  known  sulwtance, 
when  subjected  to  external  pressure,  will  be 
reduced  in  size,  because  every  known  sub- 
stance is,  to  some  extent,  compressible.  If 
the  pressure  does  not  exceed  certain  limits, 
even,-  known  Bubstance  will,  ui>on  the 
removal  of  the  pressure,  recover  its  original 
size.  Fluids  are  not  elastic  with  reference 
to  form,  but  are  perfectly  elastic  with  refer- 
ence to  »ize,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
pressure.  Solids  are  elastic  with  reference 
to  both  form  and  size,  within  certain  limits. 
If  the  pressure  or  force  applied  upon  a  solid 
body  exceeds  certain  limits,  varying  with 
the  "substance,  the  body  will  not  recover  its 
original  form  and  size,  but  will  undergo  im- 
manent deformation. 

JiuUxtntrtibility  is  that  property  of  matter 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  being 
destroyed.  We  cannot  by  any  possible 
means  destroy  matter.  Science  teaches  us 
that  the  universe  contains  today,  not  only 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  matter,  but 
even  the  same  quantity  of  each  element, 
that  it  has  contained  ever  since  time  began. 
Forms  of  matter  have  undergone  changes 
that  were  great  indeed,  but  not  one  parti- 
cle, not  even  one  elementary  atom,  has 
been  either  gained  or  lost.  Water  from  the 
ocean  is  evaporated  into  the  air  by  heat,  and 


is  carried  by  the  winds  out  over  the  land, 
where,  becoming  condensed,  it  falls  as  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and,  finding  its  way  to  a 
watercourse,  is  again  carried  away  to  the 
ocean.  But  not  one  iota  is  destroyed — not 
even  so  much  as  the  millionth  part  of  the 
finest  particle  of  mist.  The  sprout  from  the 
acorn,  gathering  sustenance  from  the  ground 
and  atmosphere,  becomes  a  great  tree  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  cut  down  and  burned  as  wood,  or 
it  may  stand  until  blown  over  by  the  wind 
and  then  lie  upon  the  ground  until  it  rots. 
In  either  case,  its  elements  return  [tartly  to 
the  ground  and  partly  to  the  atmosphere, 
whence  they  came.  But  not  one  atom  is 
lost  or  destroyed. 

These  two  illustrations  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate, to  some  extent,  the  continued  round  of 
transforming  change  that  is  undergone  by 
the  material  bodies  composing  the  universe, 
without  the  slightest  gain  or  loss.  Matter  is 
indestructible. 

The  characteristic  physical  properties  of 
matter  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety. 
Each  characteristic  property  is  generally 
common  to  many  different  forms  of  matter, 
as  a  property,  but,  in  the  different  forms  of 
matter,  varies  greatly  in  degree,  depending 
largely  upon  the  intensity  of  molecular 
attraction,  or  cohesion  and  adhesion,  inherent 
in  each  form.  Among  the  most  important 
characteristic  properties  of  matter  are  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  ductility,  malleability,  tough- 
ness, and  brittleness. 

Hanhie**  is  that  property  of  matter  tending 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  force  a  passage 
between  its  particles.  The  hardness  of  a 
sulwtance  is  measured,  in  a  general  way,  by 
the  degree  of  difficulty  with  which  it  may  be 
scratched  or  indented  by  another  substance. 
Hardness  is  a  variety  or  8|>ecial  aspect  of  the 
molecular  att  raction,  or  cohesive  force,  which 
holds  the  particles  composing  any  body  in 
position  and  prevents  disintegration.  With 
reference  to  hardness,  no  fixed  law  can  be 
stated.  Certain  substances  possess  the  prop- 
erty to  a  high  degree,  while  others  do  not. 
Some  substances,  also,  which  do  not  them- 
selves possess  the  property  to  a  very  high 
degree,  produce  a  great  degree  of  hardness 
in  certain  other  substances,  when  combined 
with  them.  Carbon  is  not  itself  a  very  liard 
substance,  but  a  small  j>ercenUige  of  it,  prop- 
erly combined  with  iron,  produces  exceed- 
ingly ban!  steel.  Fluids  do  not  possess  the 
property  of  hardness. 

Tenacity  is  that  property  of  matter  by 
virtue  of  which  a  force  tending  to  tear  its 
particles  asunder  is,  by  some  bodies,  resisted. 
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The  utrength  of  any  matt-rial  is  due,  princi- 
jtfilly,  to  its  tenacity.  That  tenacity  is  also 
a  particular  aspect  of  cohesion  will  be  at 
once  recognized.  The  tenacity  of  any  sub- 
stance can  l>e  measured  by  ascertaining  the 
greatest  weight  that  can  be  hung  from,  and 
sustained  by,  a  piece  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
rod  or  wire,  the  area  of  whose  cross-section 
is  known.  As  the  resistance  will  be  uniform 
over  the  cross-section,  if  the  amount  of 
weight  sustained  is  divided  by  the  area  of 
the  cross-section,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
tenacity  of  the  substance  per  unit  of  cross- 
section.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  for  any 
given  material,  the  tenacity  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  croM-Hectimi.  This  is  a 
well  known  and  important  law  of  tenacity. 
Four  rods,  each  1  inch  square,  will  carry 
four  times  the  load  that  can  l>e  carried  by 
one  of  the  rods.  A  l«ir  of  the  same  material, 
having  a  sectional  area  of  4  square  inches, 
will  carry  as  much  as  the  four  bars,  or  four 
times  as  much  as  one  of  the  bars  having  I 
square  inch  of  cross-section.  In  this 
country,  the  square  inch  is  generally  taken 
as  the  unit  of  sectional  area  for  measuring 
tenacity. 

Ductility  is  that  property  of  matter  by 
virtue  of  which  some  bodies  are  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  wires  or  threads.  Some 
substances  are  very  ductile.  Platinum  wire 
luu»  been  drawn  out  to  a  diameter  of  only 
jsiffB  of  an  inch.  Glass,  at  a  red  heat,  is 
exceedingly  ductile.  .Most  of  the  ordinary 
metals  possess  the  property  of  ductility  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Malleability  is  that  property  which  renders 
some  forms  of  matter  capable  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  into  thin  sheets.  Some  of  the  com- 
mon metals  jKJssess  this  property  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Lead  is  very  malleable,  and  can 
1h>  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets.  Steel  has 
Iteen  rolled  into  sheets  as  thin  as  ordinary 
]taper.  Gold,  which  is  the  most  malleable 
of  all  metals,  has  been  beaten  so  thin  as  to 
require  282,000  sheets  to  give  a  thickness  of 
1  inch. 

Toughiws*  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
enables  it  to  undergo  a  limited  amount  of 
bending,  twisting,  and  similar  rough  usage, 
without  material  injury.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  all  substances  are  to  some 


extent  injured  by  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  bending  or  twisting,  but  the  injury  to 
some  substances  from  a  limited  distortion  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Toughness 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  to  some  extent,  the 
properties  of  ductility  and  malleability. 

BriUlcne**  is  that  property  of  matter  which 
renders  some  bodies  susceptible  of  being 
easily  broken  or  fractured  by  a  blow.  A 
peculiar  and  important  condition  character- 
istic of  this  property  is  that  certain  sub- 
stances, on  being  broken,  always  exhibit  the 
same  form  of  fracture.  This  fact  is  of  great 
value  in  enabling  geologists  to  recognize  the 
composition  of  rocks.  Most  ordinary  rocks 
are  brittle  and  i-an  be  readily  broken  by  a 
forcible  blow. 

Brittleness  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
opposite  of  hardness,  or  due  to  lack  of  either 
hardness,  tenacity,  or  elasticity,  for  a  sub- 
stance may  possess  all  three  properties  to  a 
high  degree  and  still  be  very  brittle.  Steel 
is  much  harder  and  more  tenacious  than 
copper ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  much 
more  brittle.  Glass  is  almost  perfectly 
elastic,  but  also  very  brittle  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  some  qualities  of  steel.  Hrittlenefl8  is 
more  nearly  the  opposite  of  ductility,  mallea- 
bility, and  toughness,  especially  of  the  last. 
A  substance  that  possesses  to  a  high  degree 
the  properties  of  ductility,  malleability,  and 
toughness  cannot  be  very  brittle.  Indeed, 
in  the  physical  tests  of  metals,  the  measure 
of  ductility  and  the  landing  test  for  tough- 
ness are  both  accepted  as  indicating  freedom 
from  brittleness. 

The  above  characteristic  properties  of 
matter  are  those  of  the  most  importance,  as 
indicating  the  adaptability  and  value  of  any 
substance  for  any  particular  purpose.  For 
the  different  members  of  important  struc- 
tures, and  for  all  purposes  where  strength  is 
required,  a  high  degree  of  tenacity  is  essen- 
tial, and  a  considerable  degree  of  toughness 
is  very  desirable.  For  a  cutting  tool,  hard- 
ness is  the  most  essential  property.  For 
the  manufacture  of  wire,  ductility  is  the 
property  desired ;  while,  for  many  orna- 
mental purposes,  toughness  and  malleability 
are  the  important  properties.  The  desired 
physical  properties  of  any  material  are  deter- 
mined by  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
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I^OK  some  reason,  the  logarithmic  com- 
puting scale,  or  slide  rule,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  termed,  seems  to  be  by 
most  persons  invested  with  a  sort  of  mys- 
tery, or  else  regarded  solely  as  a  scientific 
curiosity,  only  to  l»e  appreciated  by  high 
priests  in  mathematical  science,  and  so  not 
worth  consideration  by  men  in  whose  work 
"  practical  mathematics  "  alone  is  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  no  class  is  this  tool 
so  useful  as  to  the  man  of  only  "practical 
mathematics,"  once  its  uses  and  capabilities 
are  understood.  Nor  is  there  anything  either 
in  the  theory  of  its  construction  or  the  study 
or  practice  required  for  its  successful  use 
that  is  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  any  man 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
sufficient  to  handle  the  problems  of  his 
every-day  work.  It  should  be  a  sufficient 
indorsement  of  this  appliance  as  a  tool  for 
every-day  use  to  say  that  with  it,  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetical  problems,  as  much  can  be 
done  in  five  minutes  as  with  pencil  in  half 
an  hour,  and  with  far  lens  liability  to  mate- 
rial error. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  clear  away  some  of  the  haze 
which  seemingly  prevents  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  mil  simplicity  and  merits  of  the  slide 
rule  as  a  tool  for  every-day  use. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  two  ordinary  straight- 
edges A  and  B.  graduated  on  the  lower  and 
upj)er  edges,  respectively,  the  graduations 
on  both  being  identical,  as  shown  in  Fig.  II, 
where  the  two  are  side  by  side.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  graduations  represent  the 
numhers  1  to  100,  those  from  1  to  10  being 
equal  in  total  length  to  those  from  10  to  100, 
or  the  length  1  to  '.i  is  equal  to  the  length 
10  to  :J0,  and  so  on. 

These  lengths  represent  such  projierties  of 
the  numbers  on  the  rules  that,  trhen  tiro  or 
man  length*  are  added  together,  the  total  length 
represmtx  the  prinlmt  of  the  **reml  number* 
correxpoudiug  In  the  fejiarate  length*. 

Conversely,  the  difference  l>etueen  tint  of  thene 
lenifth*  represent*  the  quotient  of  the  number  cor- 
rerpttnding  to  the  greater  length,  divided  by  the 
number  mrre*poi,ding  to  the  hxmr  length. 


To  add  or  to  subtract  these  lengths  is  as 
simple  an  operation  as  to  measure  off  a  given 
distance  from  a  point  on  one  yardstick  with 
another  measure  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  is 
done  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  operation.  This  figure  serves 
equally  well  to  illustrate  the  addition  of  the 
lengths  S  and  10,  or  the  subtraction  of  the 
length  10  from  the  length  SO.  Or,  in  other 
words,  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  method  of  multi- 
plying two  numbers,  in  this  case  S  and  10,  or 
dividing  one  number,  SO,  by  another  num- 
ber, to. 

In  this  operation,  shown  in  Fig.  4  (in 
which  for  clearness  all  numbers  except  those 
used  in  the  problem  are  omitted ),  the  end  of 
one  of  the  rules  B,  or  its  index,  as  it  is  tec  h- 
nically termed,  is  placed  at  the  graduation 
on  the  rule  «4  representing  the  numlnT  which 
is  to  be  multiplied,  and  then  reading  along 
the  rule  B,  on  which  the  multiplier  appears, 
until  the  graduation  representing  the  multi- 
plier is  found  ;  the  number  on  the  scale  A, 
opposite  the  multiplier  on  the  scale  B,  is  the 
required  product.  The  operation  of  division 
is  j>erfornied  in  the  reverse  manner,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference,  using  Fig.  4  again. 
The  graduation  representing  the  divisor  on 
the  scale  B  is  placed  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  graduation  representing  the  dividend  on 
the  other  scale  A  {as  10  and  SO  in  the  figure) 
and  then  noting  at  what  graduation  on  the 
scale  where  the  dividend  is  located,  the  end 
or  index  of  the  divisor  scale  comes,  which 
graduation  represents  the  quotient,  or  S,  in 
the  figure  referred  to. 

Fig.  5  shows  an  elementury  commercial 
form  of  slide  rule  (the  finer  graduations  for 
purposes  of  clearness  being  omitted,  as  in 
Figs.  1  to  4),  one  of  the  rules  B  sliding 
within  a  groove  in  the  rule  A  for  conve- 
nience in  keeping  the  rules  adjacent  and 
parallel.  On  examination  of  the  rules  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  5,  it  will  l>e 
noted  that  each  numlnrr  on  the  upjwr 
rulc  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  number 
indicated  by  the  graduation  immediately 
opjxvsite,  on  the  lower  rule,  that  3  does  to  /, 
or  .10  Xm  to  ;  t  hus,  15  and  5  are  found  opposite 
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00  and  20,  75  and  25,  and  so  on.  Or, 
should  the  rules  be  so  shifted  relative  to 
each  other  as  to  bring,  say,  the  lengths  2 
and  d  opposite  each  other,  all  the  other 
numbers  opposite  each  other  would  lie  found 
to  bear  the  relation  of  2  to  3 ;  thus,  6  and  9 
would  be  found  opposite,  JO  and  15,  16  and 
24,  50  and  75,  and  so  on.  This  property  of 
such  rules  will  readily  suggest  an  easy  means 
of  reducing,  say,  a  given  series  of  dimensions 
by  a  certain  fractional  |>art.  These  five  fig- 
ures illustrate  the  theory  of  design  and  the 
essential  features  of  construction  of  the  slide 
rule,  and,  if  they  are  thoroughly  understood, 
the  ready  use  of  this  instrument  for  all 
ordinary  multiplication  and  division  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  practice  to  acquire  facility, 
as  with  any  other  mechanical  tool. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous,  however, 
to  add  to  the  above  simple  form  of  slide  rule 
several  refinement*  of  construction,  with  a 


but  are  usually  put  there  by  the  makers  to 
increase  the  utility  of  the  instrument  by 
permitting  it«  use  for  measuring  or  reference 
purposes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  shown  in 
Fig.  6  carries  an  auxiliary  piece  0,  being 
technically  known  as  the  indirator,  or  rumur, 
which  is  a  most  important  adjunct  in  the 
matter  of  convenient  and  rapid  operation. 
This  device  in  it*  most  convenient  form  con- 
sists of  a  square  metal  frame,  carrying  a  glass 
pane,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  a  hair 
line  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
rule.  It  is  used  for  locating  a  jMirticular 
graduation  or  number,  as  the  product  of  two 
numbers,  when  it  is  desired  to  perform  some 
additional  operation  upon  them.  In  the  use 
of  the  slide  rule,  so  long  as  only  the  opera- 
tions of  multiplication  or  division  are  to  be 
performed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  read 
any  of  the  results  found  until  the  final  one  is 
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view  of  making  it  a  more  convenient  and 
useful  instrument,  until,  as  now  j>erfected, 
the  engineers'  slide  rule  is  usually  made 
as  shown  in  Fig.  0.  But  neither  the  prin- 
ciple of  design  nor  the  practice  in  use  has 
been  changed,  and  those  to  whom  the  fore- 
going description  and  operation  are  plain 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
more  elaborate  device. 

This  instrument,  as  now  generally  made, 
consists  of  a  principal  graduated  portion  M, 
Fig.  <>,  usually  made  of  boxwood,  about  10 
inches  long,  termed  the  rult ,  and  having  let 
into  it  in  a  suitable  gniove  a  smaller  piece  X 
similiarly  graduated,  ami  termed  the  slid*. 
For  the  present,  the  reader  is  particularly 
referred  to  the  graduations  .1  and  B  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  rule,  ignoring,  until  the 
purpose  of  such  is  explained  further  on,  the 
lower  graduations  .1,  and  Ht.  The  gradua- 
tion!* on  the  extreme  «-dges  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rule  as  a  calculating  instrument, 


reached,  bringing  at  each  operation  the  line 
in  the  runner  to  identify  each  intermediate 
result  as  found  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  and  going  on  from  this  line  as  a  new 
starting  point.  When  intermediate  opera- 
tions of  addition  or  subtraction  are  neces- 
sary, the  numbers  must  be  read  with  such 
precision  as  is  {(Ossible,  written  out,  ami  the 
sum  or  difference,  as  may  be,  accurately 
located  again  on  the  graduation  of  the  rule 
for  the  further  Derations. 

The  graduated  lengths  usually  read  to  .02, 
between  /  and  2,  to  .05  from  J  to  5,  to  ./ 
from  5  to  10,  to  .2  between  10  and  20,  to  .5 
from  20  to  50,  and  to  units  from  50  to  100. 
Intermediate  quantities  or  lengths  can  be 
estimated  with  sufficient  precision  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  For  purj>oses  of  clearness  in 
the  drawings,  the  finer  graduations  are  omit- 
ted in  all  except  Fig.  «>. 

A  pertinent  query,  which  will  naturally 
arise,  is,  how  are  numl>ers,  greater  than  the 
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graduations  that  the  rule  provides  for,  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  the  graduations  of  the  com- 
mon rule  only  include  numbers  from  /  to 
100 1  Assume,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
multiplying  246  by  21(5,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  940.  it  is  plain  that,  bo  far  as 
the  gignijuant  figurex  of  the  result  lire  con- 
cerned, any  or  all  of  these  numbers  might 
be  multiplied  or  divided  by  10,  100,  1,000, 
etc.  without  any  effect.  Or,  if  all  were 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  number, 
say  10,  the  actual  result  would  not  be  changed 
at  all.  In  other  words,  we  know  the  result 
would  be  the  same  in  all  the  cases  expressed, 
thus : 

245  X  210    2,450  X  2,160    24.5  X  21 .6 
940     '         0,400      '        04.0  ' 
2.45  X  2.16    .  245  X  .216 
9.40      *         .940  * 

and  so  on.  Or,  should  we  multiply  a  single 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  dividend  by  10,  or 
by  100,  the  final  result  would  be  10  or  100 
times  Uhj  large,  which  would  be  corrected  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  one  or  two  places, 
as  required. 

It  is  this  property  of  numbers  which  makes 
it  both  |K>ssible  and  easy  to  work  with  large 
numbers  on  a  slide  rule  graduated  only  to 
100.  In  working  this  problem  with  the 
slide  rule,  we  will  assume,  for  convenient 
manipulation  of  the  instrument,  that  the 
two  numbers  to  be  multiplied  are  2.45  and 
21.6,  respectively,  and  that  the  divisor  is  9.4. 
To  work  the  problem,  place  the  index  of  the 
slide  at  2.45  on  the  rule,  adjust  the  runner 
till  its  hair  line  comes  over  il.S  on  the  slide, 
and  then,  leaving  the  runner  stationary, 
bring  the  slide  graduation  9.4  to  coincide 
with  the  line  on  the  runner  and  note  now  at 
what  graduation  on  the  ride  the  index  of  the 
slide  is  found.  It  will  be  found,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  read  on  the  graduations,  at  5.6X,  but 
it  will  be  mailed  that  one  of  these  numbers, 
JIM,  was  10  times  too  large,  or  was  not 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other 
two,  and  the  result  is,  therefore,  10  times  too 
great,  or  it  really  is  ..5tf.?_t.  To  lie  more 
precise,  it  is  .#>V.97A'->- ,  but  is  near  enough 
for  all  on  Unary  pur|»oses,  and  this  result  is 
read  without  difficulty  on  the  graduations. 
The  whole  operation  on  the  rule  will  not 
require  20  seconds.  The  only  liability  for 
material  error  lies  in  the  possible  failure  of 
the  ojHTator  to  note  where  the  decimal  j>oint 
in  the  linal  result  should  be  located.  In 
other  wonls,  the  apparent  result  may  be 
either  correct,  10,  100,  or  1,000,  etc.  times 
too  great,  or  only       ,  J5,  or  ie,'a8  of  what  it 


should  be.  There  is  little  danger  of  any 
practical  man  making  such  a  mistake,  how- 
ever. Suppose  one  were  figuring  the  required 
cross-section  of  an  airway  in  a  mine,  and 
the  final  result  was  found  at  the  graduation 
66  on  the  rule.  One  would  hardly  have  to 
think  twice  to  know  whether  this  stood  for 
.56,  5.0,  50,  500,  or  5,(>00  square  feet.  As  to 
reading  the  value  of  the  graduations  them- 
selves, there  is  no  more  liability  to,  or  excuse 
for,  error  than  for  reading  the  wrong  figures 
on  a  tape  line. 

The  operations  of  extracting  the  square 
and  cube  root  of  numbers  are  performed  by 
the  use  of  the  lower  set  of  graduations  .4, 
and  Bu  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  already  referred 
to.  It  will  be  noticed  in  this  figure  that  in 
this  line  the  sjwee  /  to  st,  or  the  length  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  length  4  in  the  up|»er 
scale,  .?  to  9,  and  so  on.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  numbers  in  the  upjier  scale  are  the 
squares  of  the  members  of  the  numbers 
directly  under  them  in  the  lower  scale.  To 
extract  the  square  root  of  any  number  in  the 
upper  si-ale  A,  the  runner  is  moved  until  the 
line  cuts  that  number,  and  directly  under 
that  line,  on  the  lower  scale  .4|,  the  corre- 
sponding square  root  will  lie  found.  The 
finding  of  a  cube  mot  is  nearly  as  simple. 
For  this  operation  withdraw  the  slide  from 
the  rule,  reverse  it  end  for  end,  place  it> 
index  or  figure  /  under  the  number  the  cube 
root  of  which  is  to  be  found,  and  read  to  the 
left  on  the  reverse*  1  slide,  along  the  gradu- 
ations B,  and  to  the  right  on  the  lower  rule 
Au  until  some  number  is  found  at  the  same 
reading  on  both  reversed  slide  graduations  B 
and  lower  rule  -4„  which  number  will  be  the 
desired  cul>o  root. 

In  the  extraction  of  roots  of  numbers  too 
gn*at  to  Im>  read  directly  on  the  ride,  or 
numbers  alx»ve  100  with  the  ordinary  rule, 
particular  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  graduation  on  the  rule  from  which  to 
work.  In  these  operations  it  will  not  do  to 
select  haphazard  any  graduation  representing 
the  significant  figures  of  the  number  to  be 
operated  u|K>n,  as  may  be  done  in  ordinary 
multiplication  or  division,  above  explained. 

In  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  number 
not  represented  on  the  graduations,  say  a 
numlier  less  than  1,  or  greater  than  100,  it 
must  Ih-  first  multiplied  or  diridfd  hy  a  number 
it*elf  a  s<{ti«rr,  say  the  square  or  the  fourth 
power  of  10,  or  100,  10,000,  etc.,  until  some 
numlnT  is  reached  which  appears  on  the 
graduations,  and  then  proceed  by  using  the 
runner  as  alx»ve  directed.  For  example,  if 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  square  root  of 
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625,  a  number  not  found  in  the  graduations, 

625 

set  the  line  of  the  runner  at  6.25,  or  j    ,  not 

62.5,  and  read  on  the  lower  scale  /?, ,  under 
the  line  on  the  runner,  2.5,  which  we  know, 
by  recalling  that  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber in  the  hundreds  is  always  a  n timber  in 
the  tens,  represents  25,  the  required  root. 

Similarly,  in  extracting  cube  roots  of  num- 
bers less  or  greater  than  the  graduations 
directly  represent,  the  number  the  root  of 
which  is  desired  must  first  In;  multiplied  or 
divided  by  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  etc. 
power  of  10,  that  is,  1,000,  1,000,000,  until  a 
number  is  found  which  can  l>e  read  direct  on 


The  operation  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation  : 

Q  =  —  X  6  X  13  X  60  =  2,650*. 

To  work  this  out  with  ordinary  care  with 
pencil  will  require  3  to  5  minutes.  The  time 
with  a  slide  rule  will  not  exceed  30  seconds. 

Take  the  following  practical  problem  : 

If  the  pressure  producing  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  be  reduced  from  11  pounds  to  5 
pounds  per  square  foot,  what  quantity  of  air 
will  circulate  with  the  latter  pressure  if  the 
former  one  produced  a  quantity  of  120,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute? 

This  would  be  ascertained  by  the  follow- 
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the  upper  scale  of  the  rule.  Assume,  for 
instance,  that  the  cube  root  of  5,000  is 
required,  a  number  beyond  the  graduations. 
Dividing  5,000  by  the  culw  of  10,  or  by  1,000, 
we  have  the  number  5,  which  ap(>ears  on  the 
rule,  and,  by  the  reversed  slide  method 
above  explained,  we  at  once  read  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  rule  the  figures  1.71  t  ; 
hut,  as  the  cube  root  of  thousands  is  tens, 
this  root  represents  a  number  in  the  tens,  or 
17.1=r.  That  this  reading  is  precise  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes  will  apjiear  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  cube  of  17.1  is  5,000.211. 

The  time-saving  qualities  of  this  instru- 
ment can  letter  be  appreciated  by  giving 
some  examples  such  as  come  up  in  every -day 
work,  say  the  following: 

Required,  the  capacity  of  a  pump  in  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  when  the  diameter  of  the 
piston  is  10  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  6 
feet,  and  the  number  of  strokes  |k.t  min- 
ute 13. 


ing  equation,  requiring  for  its  solution  nearly 
5  minutes  time  with  jx-ncil. 

Q  =  yj  jV  X  120,000  =  80,004  cubic  feet. 

The  necessary  operations  involved  would 
not  require  one  minute  at  the  most,  were  the 
slide  rule  used,  and  the  result  could  be  read 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

There  are  in  use  some  patterns  of  this  class 
of  instrument  by  which  the  last  figure  of  any 
number  up  to  one  of  six  figures  can  be  read 
direct,  but  these  an-  wholly  unnecessary  for 
most  work,  In-sides  being  much  more  expen- 
sive and  lacking  in  portability,  though  in 
their  sphere  they  are  invaluable  as  time  and 
labor  savers.  The  more  common  form  shown 
herewith  is  sufficiently  precise  in  its  gradu- 
ations for  all  ordinary  work,  is  portable  ami 
simple,  and  once  its  mjiahilitics  and  advan- 
tages are  understood  and  appreciated,  it  will 
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be  as  indisjiensable  as  the  lead  pencil  and 
ordinary  pocket  rule  have  come  to  be  in 
every-day  work,  lime  is  too  valuable  in 
these  days  of  "high  pressure"  in  engineer- 
ing work  for  any  of  it  to  lie  unnecessarily 
wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the  mechanical 
work  of  making  figures  on  paper,  when  the 
same  results  can  be  arrived  at  with  less 


liability  of  material  error,  less  wear  and  tear, 
and  in  one-fourth  the  time,  by  the  use  of  an 
instrument  as  simple  as  the  familiar  yardstick. 

Numerous  modifications  and  adaptations 
of  the  alx>ve  simple  form  of  slide  rule  art'  on 
the  market,  with  which  earthwork  calcula- 
tions, slag  calculations,  etc.,  can  be  greatly 
facilitatcd. 


ELECTRIC  FOUNTAINS. 

I_.  S.  Levy. 

TllKIK    C'oNSTItl  (TIOV    A  Nil    OPERATION — MECHANISM    OK   TIIK   COU>l   SCREENS.    ANI>  \V.\TER 

Valves — Examples  of  the  Displays. 


WITH  the  introduction  of  electric*]  dis- 
plays on  the  stage,  not  many  years 
ago,  there  opened  a  new  era  for 
electrical  development,  and  we  have  today 
many  electric  appliances  designed  solely  for 
producing  spectacular  effect.     One  of  the 


day,  is  added  at  night  an  aspect  so  weird  and 
of  such  exquisite  lieauty  as  to  suggest  to  the 
uninitiated  the  agency  of  the  supernatural. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  one  of 
an  electric  fountain  situated  at  the  main 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  llrooklyn.  This 
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most  ingenious  of  these — the  electric  foun- 
tain— has  gone  through  so  rapid  a  scries  of 
improvements  that  it  is  now  the  principal 
attraction  at  illuminated  displays,  and  a 
source  of  wonder  and  enjoyment  to  admir- 
ing thousands. 
To  the  charm  of  the  fountain's  display  by 


fountain  represents  in  its  particular  line  the 
highest  development  of  electrical  spectacular 
effects. 

The  view  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  illustrative  of 
a  group  of  beehives,  with  varicolored  shaft* 
of  water.  The  tall  shaft  at  the  center  has 
been  proj»erly  termed  a  "geyser,"  and  is 
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indeed  representative  of  that  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  nature,  with  the  added  beauty 
that  the  electric  light  only  can  impart. 

The  successful  combination  of  a  colored 
beam  of  light  with  a  directed  stream  or  spray 

of  water,  whose  hues 
'^'J  are  changed  at  will, 
is  easily  arranged. 
The  principle  under- 
lying this  combina- 
tion is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.  This  sketch 
shows  one  method 
employed  for  illumi- 
nating the  stream  in 
an  electric  fountain. 
A  transj>arent  win- 
dow g  is  placed  im- 
mediately opposite 
the  opening  in  the 
fountain  nozzle  It, 
and  the  rays  from  an 
arc  lamp  of  special 
design  an*  projected 
through  the  window 
and  into  the  path  of 
the  jet  j.  A  portion  of  the  rays  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  stream,  producing  an 
illumination  of  the  falling  drops.  A  quite 
different  method  of  securing  a  diffusion  of 
the  rays  through  the  stream  was  adopted  in 
the  design  of  the  Brooklyn  fountain. 

It  is  evident  that  an  arc  lamp  of  smaller 
•  andlepower  will  be  required  to  illuminate 
the  stream,  if  the  rays  are  thrown  directly 
upon  the  mrfarr  of  the  stream  as  it  emerges 
from  the  nozzle.  It  possibly  provides,  in 
this  instance,  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  illumination,  as  the  display  is  not 
limited  to  that  pnxluced  by  solid  streams. 

The  fountain,  as  shown,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  a  large  oval  grass  plot.  The  cir- 
cular basin  has  a  concrete  foundation  and  a 
cement  bottom,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about 
120  feet.  The  actual  diameter  of  the  foun- 
tain proper — that  part  including  the  jets — is 
about  40  feet.  Around  the  inner  edge  of 
the  cement  coping  are  arranged,  at  regular 
intervals,  about  eighty-eight  2o-<-andlc|K)wer 
incandescent  lamps,  each  enclosed  in  a 
waterproof  globe.  They  are  used  for  illu- 
mination at  night  when  no  display  is  in 
progress. 

The  fountain  proper,  in  any  case,  con- 
sists of  the  jets  ami  the  illuminating  fun- 
nels through  which  the  colored  rays  are 
projected.  Directly  beneath  the  Brooklyn 
fountain  is  a  large  room,  in  which  is  installed 
the  lamps,  color-screen  apparatus,  and  valves 


for  the  control  of  the  water  supply.  A  view 
of  the  interior  of  this  room  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
In  the  ceiling,  immediately  above  the  lamp  /, 
is  shown  the  lower  end  of  the  aperture,  or 
funnel,  through  which  the  light  from  the 
lamp  is  projected.  This  funnel  extends  a 
short  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  basin,  as  can  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  illustration  of  the  "Wheat 
Sheave*,"  Fig.  6.  Surrounding  the  upper 
end  of  each  of  the  funnels  (there  are 
nineteen),  is  a  circular  pi|»e,  pierced  by  a 
numl)er  of  holes,  through  which  the  water  is 
projected  to  form  the  various  combinations 
of  light  ami  color.  Protruding  from  the 
center  of  each  funnel  is  a  pipe  of  about  l\ 
inches  diameter,  which  assists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "Fan,"  Fig.  6,  and  other 
pleasing  effects. 
Below  each  of  the  funnels  a  powerful  arc 
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lamp  is  placed.  This  lamp  is  of  the  focusing- 
projection  pattern,  and  is  provided  with  a 
parabolic  reflector,  in  order  to  direct  the 
rays  in  parallel  lines.  The  lamp  requires 
for  its  o|>eration  a  current  of  40  amperes, 
maintained  by  an  K.  M.  F.  of  60  volts. 

The  lamp,  used  as  it  stands,  can  only 
impart  a  white  illumination  of  intense 
brightness  to  the  stream.    For  the  purposes 
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of  color  variation,  color  disks  are  provided, 
which  are  mounted  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  into  the  path  of  the  light  ray*. 
This  detail  of  construction  has  been  very 
ingeniously  devised,  as  will  be  evident  from 
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Fig.  \\.  The  screens,  Waring  diaphragms 
a  a  of  various  colors,  are  pivoted  about  a 
common  center  6,  and  when  swung  through 
an  angle  of  nearly  90°  are  directly  beneath 
the  funnel,  intercepting  and  lending  color 
to  the  rays  from  the  lamp  /.  There  is  one 
opaque  screen  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
darkening  the  funnel  if,  at  any  time  during 
a  display,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  combi- 
nation in  which  all  the  funnels  are  not  used. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  make  the  operation 
of  the  fountain  as  simple  as  possible,  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  hydraulic  mechanism 
is  o|M'rated,  and  the  electric  lights  con- 
trolled, must  be  managed  by  as  few  j>er- 
soiiB  as  is  consistent  with  good  results. 

Several  very  ingenious  appliances,  which 
almost  assume  the  proportions  of  independ- 
ent systems,  have  l>een  introduced  in  the 
installation  of  the  fountain  under  descrip- 
tion. The  successful  operation  of  the  color 
screens,  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
combinations,  determines,  in  a  measure,  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  fountain. 

It  will  be  gathered,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  a  system  which  provides  for  a 


concentration  of  the  controlling  mechanism 
has  been  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
fountain  illustrated  in  this  article. 

The  principal  |iart  of  the  system  lies  in  the 
mechanism  that  oia-rates  the  color  screens 
directly,  and  this,  in  the  case  at  hand,  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  cylinders,  the  pis- 
tons of  which  are  connected  to  the  anus  of 
the  color  screens,  and  are  operated  by  com- 
pressed air,  derived  from  a  special  compres- 
sor, electrically  driven. 

The  control  of  the  air  cylinders,  illustrated 
at  r,  Fig.  3,  is  effected  by  means  of  valves 
controlled  by  push  buttons.  It  is  evident 
that,  to  effect  the  various  combinations, 
numerous  buttons,  systematically  arranged, 
must  be  provided  and  installed  in  the  most 
convenient  position.    The  manner  of  their 
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arrangement  can  be  seen  by  referriug  to 
Fig.  4.  Here  the  buttons  constitute  a 
switchboard  of  no  mean  proportions  and 
complexity. 

As  there  are  eight  color  screens  to  each  fun- 
nel, a  separate  cable,  composed  of  sixteen 
No.  24  H.  &  S.  wires,  runs  from  each  set  of 
valves  to  a  set  of  buttons  placed  on  the  color 
board,  over  the  hydraulic  operating  valves 
in  the  oj>erating  room,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
A  common  return  wire  is  used  for  all  the 
magnets.  Kach  of  these  compound  buttons 
consists  of  sixteen  separate  pushes  in  two 
rows,  each  button  of  the  top  row  being 
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colored  and  corresponding  with  its  respective 
color  disk,  which  is  operated  when  the 
hutton  is  pushed.  In  the  lower  row,  the 
huttotiB  are  all  white,  and  each  acta  as  a 
release  button  for  the  colored  button  below 
which  it  is  located.  An  ordinary  open-cir- 
cuit battery  is  used  to  operate  these  electro- 
pneumatic  valves.  When  the  release  button 
is  pushed,  the  air  cylinder  is  exhausted  by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  disk  is  automatically  returned  to 
its  normal  position  by  means  of  a  barrel 
spring.    The  carrying  levers  of  each  of  the 


The  concentration  of  the  entire  operating 
mechanism  at  one  point  has  made  it  possible 
to  operate  the  fountain  with  only  two  men 
— one  being  located  on  a  platform  in  front  of 
the  valves  and  color  buttons,  and  the  other 
having  charge  of  the  lamps  beneath  the  basin. 
The  man  at  the  controlling  appliances  sim- 
ply raises  the  levers  to  effect  any  suitable 
water  display,  after  having  pushed  the  neces- 
sary color  buttons  for  the  different  funnels. 

This  change  of  views  can  l>e  made  bo  rap- 
idly that  the  fountain  may  be  used  for  dis- 
plays of  a  particular  character.   For  instance 
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color  disks  are  mounted  on  ball  bearings, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  their  operation. 

At  u;  it;  Fig.  4,  will  be  seen  two  windows, 
which  are  located  in  the  side  wall  of  the 
fountain  basin,  keeping  the  fountain  in  sight 
of  the  operator  at  all  times.  This  arrange- 
ment is  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  speed 
with  which  the  fountain  can  be  0|>erated,  as 
no  dependence  is  placed  on  the  transmission 
of  instructions ;  so  that  it  is  free  from  the 
mistakes  which  are  bound  to  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  systems  wherein  the  operator 
cannot  see  the  fountain. 


the  effect  produced  in  the  display  pictured 
at  Fig.  5,  while  in  itself  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion, and  of  magnificent  appearance  at  night, 
when  colored,  would  Ik*  enhanced  if  the 
design  were  some  such  favorite  theme  as  that 
of  our  national  emblem. 

In  excellent  keeping  with  so  grand  a  sight, 
the  change  to  that  in  Fig.  '<>  could  be  rapidly 
effected,  and  a  representation  given  of  the 
prime  product  of  our  great  West,  illuminated 
in  its  truly  beautiful  color— emblematic  of 
national  integrity  and  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Republic. 
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Ercun's  Straioiit-Lixe  Posti  i  ate— Evans's  Straight-Line  Motion— Tiik  Tiik<»hv  or 

Inversion— Pkai  cklmrh's  Ex  ait  Mechanism. 


I^UCLID'S  three  |>ostiilates  are:  "  I.  A 
y  right  line  may  be  drawn  from  any  one 
point  to  any  other  point."  "II.  A 
terminated  rigid  line  may  lie  produced  to 
any  length  in  a  right  line."  "  III.  A  circle 
may  be  described  from  any  center,  and  with 
a  radius  equal  to  any  finite  right  line." 
These  l)eing  granted,  we  can  erect  perpen- 
diculars, bisect  angles,  construct  triangles 
and  polygons,  and  solve  a  multitude  of 
other  gcomctrktal  problems.  But  why  does 
Euclid  ask  us  to  grant  so  simple  a  thing  as 
the  drawing  of  a  straight  line?  Because,  so 
far  as  Euclid  knew,  there  was  no  way  of 
actually  |>erforming  the  feat. 

Of  our  ability  to  draw  a  circle  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  If  we  take  any  rigid  Iwir  with 
two  fixed  sharp  points  and  rotate  the  ltar 
about  one  point  as  a  center,  the  other  point 
will  descril>e  a  circle.  Of  course,  the  mark 
made  by  the  point  will  have  a  certain  breadth, 
and  to  just  that  extent  deviates  from  the  strict 
definition  of  a  line  ;  but  either  boundary  of 
the  mark  will  be  a  mathematical  line  and 
will  also  be  a  circle.  I  f,  however,  we  attempt 
to  draw  a  straight  lint-  N't  ween  two  points 
by  means  of  a  ruler  anil  pen  or  pencil,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  even  the  Ixmndary 
of  the  mark  made  is  straight  ;  in  fact,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  is  not  straight. 
At  l>est  the  edge  of  the  ruler  is  but  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  a  straight  line,  and  we  are  thus 
making  use  of  the  thing  we  are  trying  to 
draw.  Any  effort  to  draw  a  straight  line  by 
means  of  a  rider  is,  therefore,  merely  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question. 

(irauting,  then,  that  we  cannot  draw  a 
straight  line  by  means  of  the  ruler  or 
straightedge,  the  question  arises  whether 
there  is  any  other  way  in  which  we  can 
draw  an  accurate  straight  line  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  can  draw  an  accurate  circle. 
This  question  has  demanded  more  or  less 
attention  from  engineers  and  mathematicians 
since  the  days  of  Watt  ;  but  it  was  as  late  as 
IS(U  that  the  first  exact  method  of  drawing 
it  straight  line  was  discovered  by  M.  Peau- 
cellier,  a  French  engineer  officer. 

Previous  to  IVuucellier's  invention,  there 


had  been  invented  a  large  numln-r  of 
so  called  "parallel  motions" — mechanisms, 
designed  to  guide  a  moving  point  in  a  straight 
line.  In  some  of  these  motions,  the  whole 
path  of  the  point  is  a  closed  curve,  the  portion 
utilized  approximating  more  or  less  closely 
to  a  straight  line  ;  in  other  motions,  the  jmth 
of  the  guided  point  is  really  a  straight  line 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  edge  of  a  ruler  is 
straight.  It  will  lie  worth  while  to  examine 
one  of  these  last  mentioned  motions,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  select  the  well  known  Evans 
mechanism,  Fig.  1.  One  end  of  a  lever  /»  is 
guided  in  a  rectilinear  path  by  the  block  a. 
which  slides  in  the  guides  <.  The  middle 
|M>int  E  of  the  lever  is  jointed  to  a  link  c. 
and  is  thereby  constrained  to  move  in  the 
circular  path  EE'.  It  can  easily  l>e  shown 
that,  if  the  joint  G  moves  in  an  exact  straight 
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line,  the  point  P  ( P  E  —  G  E )  must  also  move 
in  a  straight  line.  For  practical  purposes, 
the  motion  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but 
it  is  easily  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  drawing  an  exact  straight 
line  is  concerned,  it  begs  the  question.  In 
order  that  P  shall  move  in  a  straight  line,  G 
must  also  move  in  a  straight  line,  and  this 
must  be  brought  about  by  making  the  guides 
/ .  f  with  exact  plane  faces  ;  thus  the  drawing 
of  a  straight  line  is  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mechanism. 
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We  paes  now  to  Peaucellier'B  mechanism— 
one  which  actually  does  draw  a  straight  line. 
Before  entering  into  an  explanation  of  the 
mechanism,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
an  outline  of  a  beautiful  geometric  theory, 
called  the  theory  of  inversion,  upon  which  the 
action  of  the  Peaucellier  motion  depends. 

!>up|MK?e  we  have  a  circle  c,  Fig.  2,  with  a 
center  at  O,  and  a  radius  O  R.  Through  any 
point  .1  we  draw  a  radial  line  O  A  and  pro- 
duce it  indefinitely  ;  and  on  this  line  we 
locate  a  second  point  A'  such  tliat  the  prod- 
uct OA  X  OA'  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 

radius  ;  that  is,  OA  XOA'  =  OR1.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  circle  c,  the  j>oint  A'  is 
said  to  he  the  in  wr*e  of  the  point  A  ;  and, 
conversely,  A  is  the  inverse  <>f  A'.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  every  j>oint  within  the  cir- 
cle has  an  inverse  point  outside  of  the  circle, 
and  vice  versa.  If  we  take  the  points  R,  C, 
D,  etc.  of  a  (nine  in.  and  find  their  inverse 
points  Ji\  C,  iy,  etc.,  we  locate  a  second 
curve  m',  which  is  the  inverse  of  the  original 
cun'e  m  with  respect  to  the  circle  r. 

From  the  expression  OA  XOA'  =  O  R\ 
OR1 

we  have  OA'  =  ()  ^  .    This  shows  that,  if 

we  move  the  point  A  along  the  radius 
toward  the  center  0,  the  denominator  OA 

O  R2 

of  the  fraction  ,   .  decreases  and  the  dis- 
OA 

lance  < )  A '  increases  ;  therefore,  as  A  moves 
toward  O,  the  inverse  point  A'  moves  in 
the  op|x>site  direction.  When  A  approaches 
very  near  to  O,  it  U  clear  that  A'  must  be  at 
a  very  great  distance,  and  finally,  if  we  con- 
ceive A  to  coincide  with  O,  A'  must  lie  at  an 
i  n  fi  n  i  te  d  istance.  T  Ins  we  e  x  press  by  say  i  ng 
that  the  interne  of  the  rrnttr  O  in  a/  infinity. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  3,  suppose  we  have 
a  circle  wi,  which  is  to  be  inverted  with 
respect  to  the  circle  of  inversion  r.  We  wish 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  inverse 
curve  m'.  By  actually  plotting  the  inverse 
points  of  several  points  of  m,  as  A,  B,  E,  t\ 
M,  A",  etc.,  we  readily  find  that  the  inverse 
curve  is  a  second  circle.  A  formal  proof  of 
this  fact  is  quite  simple,  and  involves  only 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  plane 
geometry. 

Through  the  center  0,  we  draw  any  line 
cutting  the  circle  m  in  the  points  E  and  F, 
and  on  this  line  we  locate  the  inverse  points 
E'  and  F'.  A  second  line  through  O  cuts 
m  in  .Vand  A7,  and  the  inverse  points  an?  M' 
and  X'.  Let  us  now  draw,  from  O.  the  two 
tangents  to  the  cin-lc  >/<,  and  locate  the 
inverse  points  A'  and  R'  of  the  )*>ints  of 


tangeney  A  and  R.  Now,  it  is  a  well  known 
property  of  the  circle  that  if,  from  any 
external  point,  as  0,  a  line  is  drawn  cutting 
the  circle  in  two  points,  as  E  and  F,  the 
product  0  E  X  0  F  is  constant  and  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  tangent  distance  O  A.  We 
have  then 

OEXOF  OA7, 

ami  likewise  0  M  X  0  V  -  OA*. 

But,  from  the  definition  of  the  process  of 
inversion.  QKx0Ef==0^ 

OR1 

OE' 


or. 


0  E 


Likewise, 
OR2 


Flo.  2. 


O  F  — 


OM 


OR 


OX 


OR' 

OF"  OM'  '         _  OX'  ' 

where  OR  denotes,  as  in  Fig.  2.  the  radius 
of  the  circle  r. 
Multiplying, 

""'      ,  OA'-. 


or. 


OE'  X<>F 
OE'XOF' 


OR* 
O  A1 


In  the 
But, 


manner.  OM'X  OX'  = 


—  O  A ',  and 


ORK 


---  OA'' 


O  R 

"I  OA* 
hence,        OE'XOF*  =  OA'\ 
and  OM'  >  OX'  =  OA'1. 

These  equations  show  that,  if  we  draw 
from  Oany  line  cutting  the  inverse  curve  m' 
in  two  points,  the  product  of  the  distances 
from  O  to  these  points  is  constant,  and  equal 
to  the  square  of  OA',  the  tangent  distance. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  inverse  curve  m' 
is  a  circle,  and  we  have  the  following  impor- 
tant proposition  :  the  inrcrne  nf  it  circle  in  o 
nectmd  circle. 
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in  two  points, 
it  in  the  same 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  circle*  under  different  condi- 
tions. It  is  readily  seen  that,  if  one  circle 
cute  the  circle  of  inversion 
the  inverse  circle  will  cut 
points.  If,  as  in  Fig.  3,  the 
original  circle  lies  within  c, 
but  does  not  include  the 
center  0,  the  inverse  circle 
will  lie  wholly  outside  of  c  ; 
but,  if  the  original  circle  m 
encloses  the  center  0,  the 
inverse  circle  will  also  in- 
clude the  center  0.  If  the 
circle  m  ]»asses  through  the 
center  0,  we  have  a  case  of 
special  importance.  The 
line  joining  the  centere  0 
and  S  of  the  circles  c  and 
m  cuts  the  circle  m  in  the 
points  P  and  Q,  the  extrem- 
ities of  a  diameter,  and  the 
inverse  points  are  7V  and  Of.  Now,  if  the  point 
P  is  left  in  its  original  position,  and  the  point 
0  is  moved  nearer  and  nearer  the  center  O, 
Hiub  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  circle  hi, 
the  inverse  point  /v  will  evidently  remain  in 
its  original  position  but  the  inverse 
point  will  move  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  the  arc  A'  P'  B'  will  become  flatter  and 
flatter.  Finally,  when  the  point  Q  coincides 
with  the  center  0,  that  is,  when  the  circle 
m  takes  the  position  «  shown  dotted,  the 
point  Of  will  lie  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 
the  inverse  circle  in'  becomes  the  straight 
line  n',  passing  through  the  inverse  point  P* 
at  right  angles  to  0 J".    We  have,  therefore, 


line  to  be  simply  a  circle  with  its  center  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

We  have  now  the  connection  between  the 
theory  of  inversion  and  the  drawing  of  a 
straight  line.    We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible 


u  second  important  proposition  :  thr  iwvrw  of 
a  circle  whieh  jxtw*  through  the  ratter  of  ittrer- 
iion  w  a  straight  line.  This  statement  does 
not  contradict,  the  previous  more  general 
proposition,  for  we  may  consider  a  straight 


Kits.  3. 

to  draw  an  exact  circle ;  hence,  if  we  can 
devise  a  mechanism  that  will  draw  the  inverse 
of  a  circle,  it  will  draw  an  exact  straight 
line  when  the  circle  is  made  to  ]>ass  through 
the  center  of  inversion.  This  is  accom- 
plished perfectly  by  Peaucellier's  remarkable 
mechanism.  The  following  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  mechanism  :  Four  links  PG, 
GJ",  P'H,  and  HP,  Fig.  4,  of  equal  length, 
are  jointed  to  form  a  rhombus.  One  corner 
P  of  the  rhombus  is  joined  to  a  fixed  point 
•S"  by  the  link  PS,  while  the  two  opptwite 
corners  G  and  H  are  joined  by  links  G  0  and 
HO  to  a  Becond  fixed  point  0. 

The  point  P  Is  forced  to  describe  a  circle 
about  S  as  a  center,  and  with  PS  as  a  radius, 
and  the  point  P*  at  the  same  time  describes 
the  inverse  of  this  circle.  This  is  readily 
proved  as  follows :  From  the  symmetry  of 
the  mechanism  it  is  clear  that  the  three 
points  0,  P,  and  P*  must  always  lie  in  one 
straight  line.  Connect  G  and  H;  because 
PH  P/G  is  a  rhombus,  G  H  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  fF,  and  PA'  =  P*  K. 

Now,        OP  =  OK-  KP, 
and   OP'  —  0K  +  K P'  =  OK  f  KP. 

Multiplying  these  two  equations, 
OPX  OP'  =  {OK-KP)(OK  +  KP)  = 
OA-'  -  KP1. 

From  the  right-angled  triangles  0  G  K  and 

OA''  -  0'G*-GK', 


KP1  -  PG*-GK\ 


PGK, 
and 
iSubtracting, 

0  K'  -  KP1  =-•  OG'  —  P  ; 

hence,    Ol'Y,  OP'  —  0  G *  —  P  G \ 
Now,  since  0  G  and  PG  are  invariable, 
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the  links  l>eing  rigid,  the  product  OPXOP' 
is  a  constant  quantity,  and  Pf  is  the  inverse 
of  P  for  any  position  of  the  mechanism,  the 
point  O  being  the  center  of  inversion.  If 
the  circle  described  by  P  does  not  pass 
through  0,  the  inverse  curve  described  by 
P'  will  be  the  arc  of  a  circle.  To  make  the 
point  P'  describe  a  straight  line,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  circle  described  by  P 
pass  through  0,  which  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  making  the  length  of  the  link 
PS  exactly  equal  to  the  distance  l>etween 
the  point*  0  and  S.  When  the  mechanism 
is  thus  constructed,  the  point  P'  must 
describe  a  theoretically  exact  straight  line. 


It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  in  the 
construction  of  the  Peaucellier  mechanism 
vitiates  the  exactness  of  the  straight  line. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  links  can  be  given 
exactly  the  required  lengths  ;  and  the  pins  of 
the  joints,  being  cylinders  of  circular  cross- 
section,  can  be  made  exact,  because  of  our 
ability  to  draw  a  perfect  circle.  The  mecha- 
nism is,  therefore,  a  complete  answer  to  the 
question— how  can  we  draw  a  straight 
line? 

Since  Peaucellier's  invention,  several  other 
exact  straight-line  motions  have  been  dis- 
covered, most  of  which,  however,  are  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  original. 


HIGH   RAILROAD  SPEEDS.* 

H.  Rolfe.. 

how  tiik  tlt.mtivk  kokck  and  horsepower  vary  wltii  the  sl'ekd—  dynamometer  v.  i.ndi 

catoh — Some  Points  of  Design. 


CLOSELY  connected  with  the  question  of 
engine  capacity,  is  that  of  train  remM- 
ance.  Now,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  total  resistance  of  the  whole  train 
(including  engine  and  tender)  increases 
with  the  speed,  although,  of  course,  the 
horsepower  exerted  by  the  engine  does. 
The  dynamometer  and  the  indicator  seem 
to  antagonize  each  other  on  this  point.  The 
tractive  force  exerted  by  the  engine  is  a 
measure  of  the  resistance  which  it  has  to 
overcome,  and  this  tractive  force  varies  with 
the  mean  effective  pressure,  or  M.  E.  P.,  in 
the  cylinders.  But  an  inspection  of  any 
diagram  proves  that  the  M.  E.  P.  is  less  at 
high  than  at  low  speeds.     The  figure  on 


as  the  speed  increases  to  68  miles  per  hour, 
and  then  decreases  rapidly.  This  sudden 
drop  from  964  to  613  horsepower  is  surpris- 
ing, being  altogether  at  variance  with  what 
we  should  naturally  look  for.  The  M.  E.  P. 
at  the  highest  speed  is,  however,  alx>ut  as 
much  as  we  should  expect  to  get,  comparing 
the  boiler  pressure,  cut-off,  and  throttle 
opening  with  those  of  the  other  cards. 

The  horsepower  is  obtained  as  follows : 
Let       v  =  speed  of  train  in  miles  per  hour ; 

a  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches  ; 

*  =  length  of  stroke,  in  feet ; 

d  —  diameter  of  drivers,  in  feet ; 

Ar  =  number    of    revolutions  per 
minute ; 


Card. 

Speed. 
Miles  per 
Hour. 

Boiler 
Pressure. 
I-b.  peraq.  in. 

Throttle. 

Out-Off. 
Inches. 

M.  K.  P. 
Lb.  persq.  in. 

Horsepower 
Developed. 

Tractive 

Force 
Exerted. 

A 

B 

€ 
P 

i 

35 
66 
68 
73 

172 
178 

175 
135 

A  Open 
Full 
Full 

|Open 

-|  —  ' — 

- 

8 

5 

77 
60 
49 
29 

7H0 
972 
964 
613 

R.357 
6.509 
5  360 
3.150 

next  page  shows  four  cards,  taken  from  the 
same  engine  when  running  at  different 
speeds.  Data  concerning  these  diagrams  are 
given  in  the  above  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  horsepower  devel- 
oped increases  with  the  increase  of  speed,  up 
to  56  miles  per  hour,  decreases  very  slightly 


H. 
T. 


=  horsepower  develofjed  ; 
=  mean  tractive  force  exerted. 
We  then  have 

v  v  fi  280 
60  X  3.1416  (/  ' 
iVX2*xM.  E.  P.  X  «\ 
33,000  ) 


S 


H.  P 


• =  2C 


(2) 


OmHnurdfrom  Stnrmhrr.  im,  Sumbrr. 
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T.  F.  = 
For  card  A 
N 


H.  P.  X  33,000  X  60 
v  X  5,280 


(3) 


H.  P. 


35  X  5,280 
00X3.1410X6 
_  9/164  X  4  X  77  X  254.5\  _  7Rn 

33,000        ;  ne™:. 


780  X  3.3,000  X  60 
T  K=       3.5X5,280       =  Mo,  pound*. 

The  tractive  force  for  the  other  speeds  is 
found  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  then  seen 
that  although  the  horsepower  developed  is 
grtairr  the  higher  the  speed  of  the  train,  the 
tractive  force  is  let* ;  that  is,  less  effort  is 
required  to  move  the  train— in  other  words, 
the  cards  prove  that  resistance  decrm*:*  as  the 
si*fd  mcrmtt*.    It  is  natural  to  expect  the 


horsepower  to  increase  a*  the  speed  in- 
creases— that  is,  as  the  distance  covered, 
per  unit  of  time,  increases.  That  it  does  not 
increase,  after  a  certain  H]>ced  is  reached, 
seems  to  prove  that  for  higher  speeds  the 
resistance  not  only  ceases  to  increase  but 
actually  decreases. 

This  fact  once  established,  it  is  next  in 
order  to  look  around  for  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  it.  Now,  at  any  given  speed,  the  only 
resistances  to  the  continued  motion  of  the 
train  at  that  speed  are  due  to  friction  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  mechanical  and  atmospheric. 
It  is  well  known  that  between  solids,  kinetic 
friction,  or  friction  of  motion,  is  always 
leas  than  static  friction,  or  friction  of  rest. 
So  far,  then,  theory  doe*  not  conflict  with 
what  the  indicator  can!  tells  us.  Regard- 
ing atmospheric  friction,  however,  all  old 
beliefs  arc  at  variance  with  what  practice 
appears  to  prove,  for  it  had  always  been 
assumed  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
air  to  a  body  moving  in  it  increased  not  only 
with  the  speed  of  motion  but  as  the  *ipntre  of 
that  speed.  The  latter  part  of  this  belief  has 
now  been  abandoned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  dynamometer 
seems  to  oppose  the  results  just  quoted.  It 
must  Ik?  remembered,  however,  that  this 
instrument  gives  the  resistance  of  only  the 
weight  behind  the  tender,  whereas  the  indi- 
cator measures  the  work  expended  on  the 


whole  train — engine,  tender,  and  cars.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  as  the  resistance  of  the  care 
increases,  so  also  must  that  of  the  engine  and 
tender ;  but  this  is  just  what  we  want  to 
know.  The  card  D  does  certainly  seem 
rather  slim,  compared  with  the  others.  The 
question  is :  Is  it  a  true  index  to  the  full 
amount  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  ? 
It  is  just  possible  that  at  high  speedy,  the 
inertia  of  the  indicator  piston  and  spring 
causes  the  curve  to  be  a  little  low  through- 
out ;  the  motion  being  so  rapid  that  the 
steam  does  not  have  time  to  get  the  piston 
up  as  high  as  the  steam  pressure  warranto. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the 
speed  of  the  train  was  increasing  when  the 
cards  were  taken,  and  this  has  an  important 
hearing  on  the  subject.  It  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  whether  the  engine  is  just 
holding  her  own  or  is  iurrmting  the  speed  of 
the  train.  In  the  latter  case  the  indicator 
will  show  at  once  the  extra  power  exfiended. 
It  is  possible  that  card  D  was  taken  when 
entering  on  a  down  grade,  or  when  dropping 
speed  somewhat ;  or  the  others  may  liave 
been  taken  when  the  speed  of  the  train  was 
being  increased — however  slightly.  For  such 
readings  to  be  reliable,  the  speeds  should 
have  been  just  maintained,  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  taking  place.  To  return  to  the 
question  of  a  lesser  engine  resistance  at  high 
speeds  :  there  are  two  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  that  occur  to  the  writer,  which  he  has 
never  seen  put  forward  before.  First,  the 
average  pressure  on  the  piston  being  less, 
there  is  less  frictional  resistance  all  around — 
less  crosshead  friction,  less  friction  at  the 
crank  and  wristpins,  and  also,  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose,  less  friction  in  the  cylin- 
der itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
greater  steam-chest  pressure,  owing  to  the 
flow  therefrom  being  more  restricted  ;  as  a 
result  of  this,  and  of  there  being  also  a 
lighter  exhaust  acting  on  the  cavity  of  the 
valve,  the  valve  friction  will  be  somewhat 
greater.  Again,  at  high  speeds  the  cut-off 
and  the  exhaust  closure  are  both  earlier,  and 
therefore  there  is  greater  compression  ;  this 
throws  a  strain  on  to  the  wristpins,  and 
crank  pins,  when  nearing  the  centers,  and 
thus  sets  up  increased  friction.  This  is  aggra- 
vated if  there  is  too  much  lead  or  if  there  is 
any  inside  lap.  Second,  the  faster  the  speed, 
the  straighter  the  path  of  the  engine.  Not 
only  is  its  inertia,  as  a  whole,  greater,  but 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels,  cranks, 
main  and  side  rods,  etc.  produce  a  gyrostatic 
motion  which  tends  to  oppose  any  alteration 
of  the  planes  of  rotation,  the  same  being 
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true,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  tender.  The 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  keep  the  engine  in  a 
straighter  and  truer  path  ;  there  is  therefore 
less  flange  friction  between  the  wheels  and 
rails.  Also,  there  N'ing  less  "nosing"  and 
less  oscillation  on  the  springs,  the  engine 
keeps  a  straighter  path,  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  ought  to  consume  less  power. 
However  this  may  Ik*,  there  the  cards  are  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  higher  the 
speed,  the  less  tractive  power  the  can!  nhmy* 
shows.  The  |iointM  to  be  observed  in  design- 
ing high-8]K$ed  locomotive*  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Carry  a  high  pressure — say  200  pounds 
per  square  inch.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  both  for  and  against  excessive  pres- 
sures. In  France  they  arc  carrying  220  and 
225  pounds  on  their  compounds.  A  good 
many  designers,  however,  think  that  180 
pounds  is  high  enough  for  single  engines, 
and  certainly  good  work  can  be  done  with 
this  pressure,  making  up  the  margin  in  the 
cylinder  volume.  If  the  boiler  is  equal  to 
supplying  any  amount  of  steam  that  may  be 
called  for,  and  maintain  the  full  pressure  of 
180,  then  there  won't  l>e  much  to  complain 
of  in  this  direction.  Very  high  pressures, 
of  course,  cause  a  little  extra  wear  and  tear, 
but  when  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  high  speed, 
this  point  muBt  be  waived  and  therefore  a 
pressure  of  200  pounds  may  be  adopted. 

2.  Design  the  cylinders  to  suit  the  load, 
average  gradients,  anil  required  speed,  work- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  necessary  M.  E.  P. 
at  desired  cut-off. 

3.  Provide  liberal  exhaust  passages  ;  give 
the  valve  inside  clearance,  and  not  more 
than  about  ft  inch  lead  in  running  position. 
Employ  a  long  valve  travel,  thus  securing  a 
quic  k  motion  of  the  valve  and  a  greater  port 
opening  for  a  given  piston  displacement. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  piston  valves  wear 
longer  and  do  not  al>sorb  so  much  power  in 
moving  them,  adopt  them  if  practicable, 
especially  with  very  high  pressures,  for  the 
drag  on  a  slide  valve  is  always  considerable, 
even  when  "balanced." 

4.  Keep  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  down  as  low  as  possible,  as  the  stress 
on  the  rails  due  to  the  "excess  balance" 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  speed  ;  and 
the  vertical  lift  when  on  top  quarters  is  also 
correspondingly  great,  this  diminution  of  rail 
pressure  aggravating  the  tendency  to  slip,  and 
therefore  militating  against  extreme  speeds. 
Also,  keep  down  the  weight  of  all  »tf/</r  parts  ; 
the  wheel  centers,  as  generally  designed,  offer 
a  pretty  good  field  for  cutting  down  weight. 

'{Thr 


5.  All  the  weight  thus  saved,  put  into  the 
lK»iler,  and  thus  have  a  reserve  to  fall  back 
upon  when  encountering  an  upgrade  in 
dirty  weather,  in  which  contingency  a  single 
engine,  if  loaded  up  to  its  capacity,  generally 
loses  a  lot  of  steam  through  slipping. 

6.  Use  a  large  wheel,  and  obtain  the  trac- 
tive power  by  adopting  a  long  stroke. 

7.  Design  the  boiler  to  suit  the  intended 
fuel.  Use  as  large  a  boiler  as  weight  will 
allow.  Since  the  capacity  of  the  engine  is, 
after  all,  a  question  of  steam  supply,  any- 
thing that  will  economize  the  use  of  the 
latter  will  increase  the  |K»wer  of  the  engine, 
and  consequently,  the  speed.  Use,  therefore, 
as  small  clearance  space  as  possible,  and,  with 
given  s|>ace,  keep  the  cooling  surface  down 
as  low  as  practicable. 

The  desirability  of  minimizing  the  weight 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  due  to  its  being 
impossible  to  balance  them  proj>erly  in  the 
wheels — as  locomotives  are  now  arranged. 

The  main  and  side  rods  should  be  as  light 
as  possible,  for  the  higher  the  speed  the 
more  these  parts  are  strained,  thus  calling 
for  extra  strength,  which — if  the  design  is 
adhered  to — means  extra  weight  also.  This 
weight  increases  the  centrifugal  loading,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  itself,  an  element  of  weak- 
ness, as  compared  with  the  case  of  stationary 
f>art«.  The  two  concomitant  elements  of 
strength  and  lightness  are  attained  by  chan- 
neling the  rods,  and  there  is  not  much  room 
for  further  saving  of  weight  in  these  parts 
as  turned  out  by  our  best  designers  ;  some- 
thing, it  is  true,  could  be  saved  by  using 
bushed  ends,  but  it  would  be  of  scarcely  any 
value  as  regards  centrifugal  stresses.  The 
reciprocating  weight  could  be  redinvd,  how- 
ever, by  bushing  the  front  end  of  the  main 
rod,  further  lightness  l>eing  secured  by  using 
hollow  piston  rods,  dished  steel  pistons,  and 
crossheads  of  rather  more  esthetic  design 
than  is  generally  met  with.  A  further 
lightening  all  around  would  also  result  from 
a  freer  use  of  steel  castings,  which  have,  so 
far,  been  more  largely  employed  in  England 
than  here ;  to  this  is  due  the  fact  of  their 
engines  being  so  powerful  for  their  weight. 

In  these  articles,  attention  has  been  drawn 
in  a  general  way  to  the  many  aspects  in  which 
the  question  of  high  train  speeds  presents 
itself,  and  it  has  been  briefly  shown  how, 
in  order  to  carry  through  a  severe  schedule 
satisfactorily,  there  must  be  vigilance  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned — 
not  an  emulation  of  the  methods  of  poli- 
ticians, who  try  to  get  the  world  along  by 
pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
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Lap  and  Lead— Taui.k  ok  Lai-- Testing  Wkisti'Latk  Motion— Setting  thk  Valves  The 
K«x  entrh  —  Tick  Governor — Test  With  a  Steam  Indicator. 


IN  THE  following  directions  for  setting 
Corliss  valves,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  reader  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Corliss  valve  mecha- 
uism  as  described  in  Home  Study  Magazine, 
October,  1898,  article  entitled  "The  Corliss 
Valve  Gear." 

In  any  valve  gear,  the  motion  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  an  eccentric  Bet 
at  00°  ahead  of  the  crank,  the  crank  will  be 
on  ite  center  when  the  eccentric  is  at  half 
throw.  The  eccentric  will  then  arrive  at 
it*  greatest  throw,  and  the  opening  motion  of 
the  valve  will  cease  when  the  crank  is  at 
half  stroke.  Now,  with  detaching  gears, 
such  as  that  of  the  Corliss  engine,  the  releas- 
ing mechanism  must  operate,  if  at  all,  before 
this  point  in  the  eccentric  travel  is  reached, 
otherwise  the  valve  will  begin  to  close 
positively,  and  at  a  speed  governed  by  the 
eccentric  on  its  return  stroke.  The  Corliss 
valve  gear,  when  projierly  constructed,  closes 
the  valve  positively,  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  in  case  the  trip  does  not  act  or  the 
daahpot  fails  to  close  it  ;  this  fact  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known.  It  follows 
then,  that,  when  the  detaching  mechanism 
does  not  operate,  a  steam  valve  set  edge  to 
edge  with  the  port  opening  is  closed  at  the 
moment  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its 
stroke.  The  exhaust  valve  on  that  end  of 
the  cylinder  opens  at  the  same  moment,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  blow  through.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  the  exhaust  valve 
closes  and  the  steam  valve  opens,  also  at 
precisely  the  same  moment,  giving  the  steam 
another  chance  to  blow  through.  It  is 
essentia),  then,  that  the  steam  valve  shall 
have  a  definite  advance  in  its  closing  move- 
ments, relative  to  the  opening  of  the  exhaust 
valve,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  safe  work- 
ing lap  before  the  exhaust  port  is  oj>ened, 
ami  that  it  may  not  open  until  after  the 
exhaust  valve  has  closed.  The  exhaust 
valve  must  also  have  an  advance  relative  to 
the  piston  movement,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  prompt  relent,  and  that  they  shall  close- 
on  the  end  towards  which  the  piston  is 
moving— before  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  its 


stroke.  This  is  necessary  to  produce  suffi- 
cient compression  to  check  the  motion  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine. 

By  setting  the  eccentric  at  an  angle  of  more 
than  90°  ahead  of  the  crank,  we  get  an  earlier 
opening  ami  an  earlier  closing  of  all  the 
valves,  relative  to  the  piston  motion.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  same  amount  of  lead 
is  not  wanted  for  all  the  valves,  more  lead 
being  required  on  the  exhaust  valves,  when 
they  close  for  compression,  than  is  wanted  on 
the  steam  valves.  But  this  does  not  help 
us  to  get  the  steam  valve  closed  previous  to 
the  owning  of  the  exhaust  valve,  nor  the 
exhaust  closed  before  admission  of  steam. 
The  etfect,  then,  of  lead,  as  derived  from  the 
advanc  e  of  the  eccentric  to  an  angle  of  more 
than  90°  from  the  crank,  is  to  hasten  both 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  all  the  valves, 
as  regards  the  motion  of  the  piston.  There- 
fore it  hastens  cut-off  and  limits  its  range. 

The  effect  of  lap  on  a  valve  is  to  hasten  its 
closing  and  retard  its  opening.  Here  again, 
cut-off  is  hastened  and  its  range  limited. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  con- 
flicting conditions  in  the  setting  of  valves 
when  a  single  wristplate  is  used,  between 
which  a  compromise  must  be  effected.  No 
definite  rule  can  be  given  by  which  the 
amount  of  lap  for  a  valve  can  be  determined. 
It  depends  somewhat  on  the  design  of  the 
valve  and  its  relative  proportions  ;  also  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  engine  is  to 
work.  In  all  cases  the  lap  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  cylinder.  The  table  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  furnishes  a  fairly  reliable  guide 
as  to  the  amount  of  lap  to  be  given  to  valves 
on  different  sizes  of  engines  : 

In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the  various  parts  of  a 
Corliss  valve  gear  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  :  .1  is  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder  ; 
H  is  the  crank  end  ;  »/•  is  the  wristplate ;  d,  >• 
are  the  steam  rods  ;  /,  g,  the  exhaust  rods  : 
h,  i,  the  dash  pot  rods  ;  j,  k,  the  das  h  pots  ; 
r,  the  carrier  rod  ;  a,  b,  the  reach  rods  ;  m, 
the  reach-rod  lever  ;  o,  the  eccentric  rod  ;  ti, 
the  carrier  arm  ;  p,  the  eccentric  ;  and  /,  the 
regulating  gag  pot. 

A  method  of  centering  the  wristplate  is 
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illustrated  by  the  plumb-line  x  y  let  fall  from 
the  hand.  Usually,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  scheme  ;  in  most  cases 
there  will  be  found  three  marks  as  at  r,  b,  d, 
Fig.  2,  mi  the  wristplate  bracket  and  another 
mark,  a  on  the  hub  of  the  wristplate.  These 
will  enable  us  to  do  our  centering.  The 
marks  ure  so  lixated  that  a  is  opposite  b 
when  the  wristplate  is  at  its  center  of 
motion.  At  the  two  extremes  of  motion  a 
is  opposite  either  <•  or  d. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  test  these 
marks,  or  rather  to  see  that  the  eccentric 


Having  tested  the  marks  to  our  satisfaction, 
we  will  temporarily  secure  the  wristplate  w 
at  its  center  of  motion. 

Upon  removing  the  back  bonnets,  or  caps, 
from  the  ends  of  the  valve  chambers  so  that 
the  rear  ends  of  the  valves  are  exposed,  we 
find  a  mark  on  each  face  of  the  valve  ports, 
showing  the  location  and  width  of  the  port 
openings  iu  relation  to  the  cylinder.  Upon 
the  ends  of  the  valves  are  marks  which  are 
in  line  with  the  opening  edges  of  the  valves. 
See  Figs.  3  and  4.  Possibly,  in  some  of  the 
older  types  of  engine*,  these  may  be  missing ; 
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and  carrier  rods  have  proper  adjustment 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  wristplate.  To 
do  this  we  rotate  the  eccentric  p  on  its  shaft, 
having  the  eccentric  rod  o  connected  and  the 
carrier  rod  c  hooked  over  on  the  wristplate  ; 
then  notice  whether  or  not  the  carrier  arm 
is  equidistant,  in  its  extreme  travel  each 
way,  from  the  plumb-line  i  t/  let  fall  through 
the  center  of  its  pin.  If  it  is  not,  we  will 
make  it  ho  by  adjusting  the  length  of  the 
eccentric  rod  o.  Then  we  see  if  the  mark 
on  the  wristplate  hub  agrees  with  those  on 
the  bracket  at  full  throw  each  way  ;  if  not, 
the  remedy  is  to  change  the  length  of  the 
.  airier  rod  c  until  there  is  perfect  agreement. 


Fin.  *. 

in  such  a  case,  the  valves  will  have  to  lie 
removed  to  locate  the  port  openings  and  the 
opening  edges  of  the  valves.  Consulting  the 
above  table,  we  find  the  lap  for  the  steam 
valves,  and  the  opening  to  be  given  the 
exhaust  valves,  for  our  particular  case. 
Then,  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
rods  leading  from  the  wristplate  to  the 
valve  arms,  we  bring  the  opening  edges  of 
the  valves  to  positions  corresj)on<ling  with 
our  predetermined  lap  or  opening.  While 
making  these  adjustments,  it  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  the  steam  latch  shall  be  hooked 
on  the  stud.  If  a  record  is  kept  of  how 
much  the  valve  moves  at  one  turn  of  the 
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1  just i ng  nut  on  the  rod,  future  adjustments 
may  be  made  without  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  bonnets. 

All  the  valves  are  now  supjM«ed  to  be  in 
their  proper  jxisitions  when  t  he  wrist  plate 
in  at  its  center  of  movement*.  The  section 
shown  in  Fig.  5  gives  this  position,  except 
that  a'  is  supposed  to  be  unhooked  and  to 
stand  in  a  position  of  full  closure.  The  next 
thing  in  order  is  to  locate  the  eccentric  at 
the  proper  angle  ahead  of  the  crank  to  give 
sufficient  lead.  First,  we  will  set  the  engine 
exactly  on  it*  center ;  and  with  the  carrier 
rod  hooked  on  the  wristplate  stud,  revolve 
the  eccentric  on  the  shaft,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  engine  is  to  run,  until  it  is  at  an 
angle  greater  than  M°  ahead  of  the  crank, 
or  until  the  steam  valve  on  the  end  at  which 
the  piston  stands  is  just  beginning  to  open, 
say,  j1,  of  an  inch  open.  In  this  position  the 
eccentric  must  be  secured  to  the  shaft.  Then 
we  turn  the  engine  to  the  other  center  and 
see  if  the  steam  valve  on  the  other  end  has 
the  same  amount  of  opening  as  the  other 
had.  It  should  and  will  have  the  same 
amount,  if  all  our  adjustments  have  been 
carefully  made. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
governing  apparatus.  The  function  of  a 
governor  is  to  act  in  accord  with  every  varia- 
tion in  load,  and  to  so  limit  the  quantity  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  as  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  load,  and  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
engine  shaft.  For  the  purpose  of  adjustment, 
we  block  the  governor  so  that  the  balls  stand 
in  the  position  they  would  assume  at  normal 
speed  (about  mid  position),  and  fasten  the 
reach-rod  lever  m  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
M  S,  Fig.  1,  midway  between  the  reach 
rods.  Now  we  will  turn  the  engine  to  the 
point  at  which  cut-off  should  occur  (usually 
alMHit  !  stroke  ),  ami  adjust  the  reach  rod  for 
that  end,  so  the  valve  will  trip  at  that  point. 
The  valve  and  the  reach  rod  for  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder  must  Ik-  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  To  determine  the  point  of  1  stroke, 
we  mark  the  length  of  stroke  on  the  cross- 
head  guides  and  measure  off  k\  of  this  from 
each  end.  After  a  few  trials,  partially 
rotating  the  engine  Iwck  and  forth,  at  the 
same  time  making  careful  adjustments  of  the 
reach  roils,  we  can  make  it  cut  off  at  exactly 
similar  points  for  each  end.  It  is  well,  now, 
to  lower  the  governor  to  the  lowest  position, 
and  observe  that  the  cut-off  mechanism  does 
not  work,  but  allows  steam  to  lie  taken  dur- 
ing the  full  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Care  must  betaken,  in  making  adjustments 


of  a  machine  like  this,  that  we  do  not  over- 
look even  the  smallest  detail.  For  instance, 
we  must  have  the  dash  pot  nxls  of  such  a 
length  that  the  steam  ami  will  lie  in  a 
|>osition  where  the  latch  will  surely  hook 


Kio.  3. 

when  the  dashpot  plunger  is  home  ;  that  is, 
the  latch  stud  should  be  midway  lietween 
the  latch  die  and  the  closing  shoulder  when 
the  plunger  is  at  the  bottom.  The  object  of 
the  regulator  gag  pot  /  is  to  prevent  over 
sensitiveness  of  the  governor.  To  increase 
the  sensitiveness,  remove  one  screw  from  the 
gag  pot  piston. 

Were  there  any  doubt  now  that  our  engine 


Kio.  a. 


would  work  at  the  best  steam  economy,  we 
should  test  our  work  by  means  of  a  steam 
indicator.  Such  a  test  is  the  most  approved 
method  known  by  which  a  line  may  be  had  on 
the  working  of  an  engine,  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  the  indicator  is  hooted  at  by 
many  supposedly  good  engineers.  A  man 
who  will  not  use  an  indicator  is  not  fit  to 
have  charge  of  an  engine. 

Remember,  now,  that,  to  regulate  the  point 


steam  rods.  A  change  in  the  exhaust  rods 
likewise  affect*  the  cushion  and  release. 
After  the  eccentric  has  once  been  properly 
set,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  it  in  ordi- 
nary cases.    If  the  dashpot  roil  is  too  short. 


of  cut-off  so  that  the  same  amount  of  steam 
is  admitted  at  both  ends,  we  adjust  the 
lengths  of  the  reach  rods ;  to  give  more  or 
less  steam  lap,  we  lengthen  or  shorten  the 


the  latch  will  not  hook.  Ix>ok  out  for  this. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  mark  every  position  ; 
you  can  then  tell  at  a  glance  if  it  has  been 
disturbed. 


UNITED  STATES  WARS. 


Wars 


War  of  the  Revolution 
Indian  Wars  in  the  Northwest 
War  with  France 
War  with  Tripoli 
Creek  Indian  War 
(ireat  Britain.  1N12 

Seminole  War  

Black  Hawk 

Cherokee 

Creek  Indian 

Florida  Indian 

Aroostook  War 

Mexican  War 

Apache,  Navajo,  and  I'tali 

Seminole  War  ,  

Civil  War* 
War  with  Spain 


Date  of 

Dumiioii. 

Number  of  Men 

Commencement. 

in  Service. 

1775 

7  years 

MM  10 

Sept.  19,  17'JO 

'>  yean* 

8.8KI 

July  it.  Kits 

2  years 

June  Hi.  1N>1 

\  year* 

:i;.no 

July  27,  1X13 

1  year 

I3.7S1 

lane  18.  1K12 

2  yr.  s  mos. 

.-.76,622 

Nov.  20,  1K17 

1  year 

7,»11 

April  20,  l*tl 

1  yr.  0  tnos. 

1«30 

1  year 

•I.4W 

May  !i.  Iku; 

I  yr.  ■>  mos. 

1M1* 

Dec.  it.  1KV> 

s  yean 

41,122 

1KS8 

1  year 

l.fOO 

April  ll.  i*u; 

2  yr.  It  mos 

101,2*12 

1H49 

6  years 

2,  Ml 

1H541 

'2  years 

2.I1K7 

April,  ISfil 

i  years 

2,772.108 

April  21.  is* 

11  :s  days 

274,717 

'Confederate  troops,  soo.noo  additional. 


NAVIGATION. 


Ernest  K.  Roden 


Historical  I'kooubks  ok  the  Art — I>e\i>  Kei-koxixo  Not  to  he  Keliki>  Upon  To  any 
Great  Extent — Naiticai.  Astronomy — Instruments  Used. 


THE  art  of  conducting  a  ship,  with  safety 
and  despatch,  from  one  place  to  another, 
across  the  trackless  ocean,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  determination  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  any  time,  of  the  {tosition  of  the 
ship,  is  called  navigation.  As  a  practical  art, 
navigation  is  employed  by  many  ;  but,  even 
among  those  who  make  daily  use  of  it,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  understand  its 
fundamental  principles  ;  and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
simplicity  itself. 

History  tells  us  that  navigation  was  first 
practiced  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre.  These 
energetic  people  did  much  to  cultivate 
foreign  commerce,  and  made  their  city  the 
great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  merchant 
fleets  from  Tyre  spread  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, many  colonies  were  founded,  the 
most  famous  of  which — Carthage — soon  not 
only  equalled,  but  surpassed,  in  importance, 
Tyre  itself.  From  the  sixth  to  the  fifth 
century,  B.  C,  the  Greeks  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  dis- 
played remarkable  skill  in  naval  tactics.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  art  of  navigation  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection  ;  but  as  conspicuous  points  in  its 
history,  the  following  will  perhaps  suffice  : 
the  invention  of  Mercator's  c  hart,  1569 ; 
the  formation,  by  Wright,  of  tables  of 
meridional  jtarts,  1597 ;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  1600 ;  the  application,  by  Gunter,  of 
logarithms  to  nautical  calculations,  1(120; 
the  introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing, 
1623  ;  the  measure  of  a  degree  on  the  merid- 
ian, by  Norwood,  1631.  Hadley's  quadrant,  a 
century  later,  rendered  observations  easier 
and  more  accurate  ;  while  Harrison's  chro- 
nometer, 1704,  made  the  computation  of 
longitude  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
difficulty. 

Navigation  is  divided  into  two  branches 
— dead  reckoning  and  nautical  astronomy. 
These  two  method?,  while  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  are  in  practice  gener- 


ally carried  on  together,  one  serving  as  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

When  a  vessel  is  about  to  leave  one  port  for 
another,  she  is  usually  conducted  out  of  the 
harbor  by  a  pilot.  This  pilot  lays  his  course? 
by  the  ranges  with  which  long  acquaintance 
has  made  him  familiar.  Arrived  at  the  limit 
of  his  field  of  usefulness,  that  is,  at  a  point 
where  his  local  knowledge  is  of  no  further 
value,  he  leaves  the  vessel,  and  from  there 
the  navigating  officer  assumes  all  responsi- 
bility. While  in  sight  of  land,  the  navigator 
steers  his  ship  by  his  charts  and  by  the  lead, 
assisted  during  the  day  by  landmarks  and 
buoys,  and  at  night  by  lights.  It  is  his  duty, 
while  off  the  coast,  to  keep  the  lead  going 
quite  frequently,  no  matter  how  fine  and 
clear  the  weather  may  happen  to  be,  or  how 
confident  he  may  feel  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  his  vessel.  When,  finally,  he  is  about  to 
lose  sight  of  land,  a  last  position,  called  the 
point  of  departure  is  determined,  which  point 
then  serves  as  a  base  for  future  operations. 
The  problems  involved  in  a  long  voyage  an* 
many  ami  various,  and  often  the  commanding 
officer's  skill  and  courage  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  However,  the  ship's  position  is 
always  ascertainable,  either  by  dead  reckon- 
ing or  by  olwervations  of  celestial  bodies. 
Speed  and  direction  are  two  very  important 
factors  to  the  navigator.  The  first  is  found 
by  the  log,  and  the  second  is  indicated  by 
the  compaM,  from  which  is  read  the  angle 
between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
ship's  keel ;  this  angle  is  generally  known  as 
the  course.  The  log,  the  unit  of  which  is 
the  knot,  predicates  the  number  of  nautical 
miles  (o,UH2  feet)  traversed  per  hour:  but 
the  log  is  not  an  accurate  instrument,  nor  is 
it  possible,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  to  take  as 
many  readings  as  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  would  call  for. 
Again,  the  course  of  a  vessel  is  not  always 
the  one  read  on  the  comjiass,  liecause  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  produces  a 
certain  side-push,  forming  an  angle  with  the 
keel,  and  resulting  in  a  falling  off  from  the 
true  course.  This  angle  is  known  as  drift, 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  usually  ascertained 
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from  the  wake  of  the  ship  by  a  backsight  of 
the  compare,  and  combined  with  the  mag- 
netic variation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
course.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
the  influence  of  local,  tidal,  or  ocean  cur- 
rent*, the  strengths  of  which  are  either 
indicated  on  the  chart*  or  known  by  experi- 
ence. Currents  always  seriously  interfere 
with  the  calculations  of  a  navigator,  and  too 
much  attention  can  never  be  paid  to  them. 
The  course  and  speed  of  a  vessel  are  noted  at 
the  end  of  each  hour  on  a  tally,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  watch  (every  fourth  hour  )  it  is 
transferred  to  the  log  book.  Every  day  at 
noon — or  oftener,  if  deemed  advisable — the 
reckoning  is  cast  up,  and  the  position  of  the 
vessel  is  marked  on  the  chart,  taking  as  a  base 
the  last  ascertained  position.  All  naviga- 
tion by  dead  reckoning  is  checked  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  as  often  and  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  can  be  accomplished  by 
observations  of  celestial  bodies. 

Dead  reckoning  is  comparatively  simple, 
is  easy  to  practice,  and  may  l>e  relied  upon 
for  short  distances ;  but  there  are  several 
causes  which  render  it  untrustworthy  dur- 
ing a  voyage  of  any  length.  The  various 
strengths  of  the  different  currents  which  the 
ship  may  happen  to  enter  will  materially 
upset  the  accuracy  of  it.  For  instance,  a 
ship  bound  west  from  some  English  |iort, 
and  steering  a  due  westerly  course,  is  caught 
by  an  unknown  current,  running  north  with 
a  velocity  of,  say,  five  miles  per  hour. 
Should  the  navigator,  under  such  circum- 
stances, depend  entirely  upon  dead  reckon- 
ing, the  probability  is  that  he  would  be 
wrecked  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, at  a  time  when  he  thought  him- 
self several  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  shore,  since  there  would  l>e  nothing 
whatever  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  current.  Again, 
a  ship  may  run  into  a  series  of  furious, 
changeable  gales,  that  toss  it  about  for  days 
and  leave  the  dead  reckoning  in  a  state  of 
entire  muddle  and  confusion.  At  such  times 
the  ship's  safety  depends  solely  upon  that 
branch  of  navigation  defined  as  nautical 
astronomy. 

The  first  astronomical  ot>servation  at  sea  is 
usually  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  latitudf.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  how 
the  latitude  is  found,  a  brief  description  of 
this  method  will  now  be  given.  In  Fig.  1 
the  line  /'  P'  represents  the  axis  of  the  earth 
produced  to  the  celestial  sphere,  EE'  the 
earth's  equatorial  plane,  similarly  extended, 


and  H  H'  the  horizon  of  the  olwerver, 
stationed  at  m.  Now,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  defined  as  the 
angular  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  measured  on  the  meridian  running 
through  the  place  ;  and,  since  the  meridians 
all  intersect  at  the  poles  p  and  p',  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  m  is  the  arc  w  <•  on  the 
meridian  pmej/.  To  obtain  a  value  of  this 
arc  m  e  (which  is  equivalent  to  the  arc  Z  E' 
on  the  celestial  meridian),  assume  the  sun 
to  be  situated  at  S.  Then,  S  Z  is  its  zenith- 
distance,  S  E'  its  declination,  and  S  IV  it* 
meridian  altitude.  Hence,  the  angle  Z»  E' 
is  equal  to  ZS->r  S  E',  or,  in  other  words, 
the  latitude  of  m  is  equal  to  zenith-dittance  -f 
drriinalion.  Zenith  distance  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  altitude,  and  is  either  north  or 
south — north,  when  the  sun  is  bearing  south, 
and  south  when  the  sun  is  bearing  north. 
The  declination  of  the  sun  is  found  in  the 
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"Nautical  Almanac"  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  is  either  north  or  south,  its  maxi- 
mum value  being  23}°. 

Again,  should  the  sun  be  at  S',  and  its 
declination  E/  S'  south,  ZS'  being  the 
zenith  distance,  the  angle  Zo  E'  is  equal  to 
ZS'  E'&%  or  the  latitude  in  this  case 
equal  to  zenith  ditlancc  dtrlinatinn.  Hence, 
the  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  mm 
of  zenith  distance  and  declination,  when  both 
have  the  same  name,  and  to  the  difftrrnc? 
when  they  are  of  contrary  names,  the  latitude 
then  having  the  same  name  as  the  greater 
of  the  two.  A  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun 
is  always  taken  at  noon,  or  at  the  moment 
when  the  sun  has  reached  its  point  of  culmi- 
nation ;  but  to  the  <jb*rrvrd  altitude  must 
alwavs  be  applied  certain  corrections,  such 
as  "dip,"  "refraction,"  "semi-diameter," 
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and  "parallax,"  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
altitude.  The  description  of  the  nature  of 
these  I  corrections  does  not,  however,  lit* 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Finding  the  latitude  by  a  meridian  altitude 
of  a  star  differs  from  a  similar  operation  for 
the  sun  only  in  so  far  as  then*  is  no  senii- 
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diameter  or  parallax  to  be  applied.  When, 
as  often  hapj>ens,  the  sun  has  been  obscured 
for  a  day  or  two,  star  ol>servations  lx*come 
of  great  value,  for  which  reason  a  navigator 
should  know  all  the  principal  stars,  so  as  to 
recognize  them  during  even  a  very  partial 
clearness  of  the  sky. 

Thelougiiudr  at  sea  is  usually  determined  by 
computing  the  hour  angle  of  a  celestial  body, 


this,  of  course,  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  the 
equator,  intercepted  between  the  two  merid- 
ians, and  measured  east  or  west  180°.  Any 
meridian  can  be  used  as  the  standard,  but 
almost  every  nation,  except  the  French,  use 
the  one  which  (Misses  through  Greenwich. 
Since  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  MX)0, 
the  sun,  in  making  its  apparent  daily  circuit 
in  24  hours,  moves  through  360°  ;  hence,  in 
one  hour  it  moves  through  or  15°.  When 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  any  place,  it  is 
noon  there,  hence  the  time  at  any  place  15° 
east  of  that  meridian  will  be  one  hour  /*< ■■■>-/ 
noon,  and  at  any  place  15°  west  of  the 
meridian,  one  hour  More  noon  ;  from  this  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  navigator  knows  the 
difference  between  his  local  time  and  that  of 
any  Btandard  meridian  —  (ireenwich,  for 
instance — he  has  a  meansof  determining  the 
longitude  of  his  ship.  The  greater  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude,  the  greater  the  difference 
of  time  between  any  two  places  ;  from  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  questions  of  time 
ami  longitude  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  they  may  almost  Ik*  said  to  l>e  identical. 

Finding  the  hour  angle  is  simply  the  solu- 
tion of  the  spherical  triangle  J'ZS,  Fig.  2. 
There  the  sun's  position  is  Indicated  by  .v, 
the  zenith  distance  by  ZS,  the  polar  distance 
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the  altitude  of  which  has  been  measured  by  a 
sextant.  From  this  hour  angle  is  obtained 
the  local  time  for  comparison  with  the 
<  ireenwich  time,  jus  registered  by  the  chro- 
nometer. The  longitude  of  any  place  on  the 
earth  may  be  defined  as  the  angle  at  the 
pole  between  the  standard  meridian  and  the 
meridian  passing  through  the   place,  und 


by  PS,  and  the  arc  I'Z  is  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  Z  K.  Hence,  the  three  sides  of 
the  triangle  are  known,  from  which  the 
angle  at  7' (the  hour  angle)  can  be  computed. 

Observation  for  the  hour  angle  is  gener- 
ally made,  not  at,  or  near  noon,  but  when 
the  sun,  or  the  observed  body,  is  near 
east  or  west,  which  usually  happens  nlsmt 
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eight  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Where  great  accuracy  is  wanted,  as 
is  the  case  on  shipboard,  it  is  usual  to  work 
this  question  by  means  of  ttie  logarithmic 
sines,  cosine*,  etc.  The  hour  angle  com- 
puted, the  longitude  follows  at  once,  being 
simply  the  difference  between  the  Greenwich 
time  and  the  local  time  of  the  ship. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  the 
longitude  can  be  determined :  by  lunar 
distances,  Sumner's  method,  etc.,  but  space 
does  not  allow  any  description  of  cither  here. 
Great  accuracy  is  indispensable  in  any  of 
these  operations,  because  if  one  hour  of  time 
corresponds  to  15  degrees  of  longitude,  a 
mistake  of  one  minute  will  make  a  difference 
of  15  miles  in  the  position  of  the  ship. 

The  difference  between  the  observed 
position  of  the  ship  and  the  position  indicated 
by  dead  reckoning  is  full  of  interest.  It  may 
be  due  to  a  current  which  has  drifted  the 
ship  in  one  direction,  or  to  the  leeway  made 
by  the  ship,  and  insufficiently  allowed  for  in 
the  log,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  careless 
steering  on  the  part  of  1 '  the  man  at  the 
wheel,"  or  from  inaccuracy  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  record  the  course 
and  speed.  Whatever  the  cause,  that  of  the 
current  should  be  the  last  explanation  to  be 
accepted  by  the  captain.  However  great 
the  difference  between  the  two  results,  the 
position  derived  from  astronomical  observa- 
tions is  always  accepted  as  the  true  position 
of  the  ship. 

The  instruments  used  at  sea  for  measuring 
angles  and  altitudes  are  the  quadrant  {  a )  and 
sextant  ( A),  shown  in  Fig.  3.  They  are  practi- 
cally the  same  instrument ;  the  first  is  the 


eighth  part  of  a  circle,  and  by  reflection 
measures  an  angle  of  90°  ;  the  second  is  the 
sixth  part  of  a  circle,  and  measures  an  angle 
of  120°.  Both  are  fitted  with  verniers  gradu- 
ated in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  on  the 
arc  of  the  quadrant  can  be  read  to  half  a 
minute,  and  that  on  the  sextant  to  ten  or 
even  six  seconds. 

The  chronometer  is  merely  a  very  accurate 
watch,  which  is  carefully  rated  while  the 
vessel  is  in  port.  It  is  set  to  Greenwich 
time,  and  by  allowing  for  its  gaining  or  losing, 
the  navigator  has  the  Greenwich  time  itself, 
with  an  accuracy  which  depends  only  on  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  chronometer 
works  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  what  extent 
it  either  gains  «»r  loses  time,  provided  its 
daily  rate  of  motion  is  uniform. 

To  facilitate  nautical  calculations,  there  is 
annually  published  a  book  called  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  prepared  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich,  in  which  all  the 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
principal  stars  are  tabulated. 

In  this  article,  the  writer's  sole  purpose  has 
been  to  give  the  reader  an  approximate 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  a  ship  is 
conducted  from  one  port  to  another,  and  to 
show  that  the  determination  of  a  ship's  posi- 
tion at  sea  is  a  problem  to  which  astronomy 
mainly  owes  its  economic  importance. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  heavenly  bodies  alone 
that  the  mariner  can  look  for  his  guidance  ; 
those  brilliant,  silent  stars  speak  to  him  in  a 
language  that  the  landsman  knows  not,  and 
their  appearance  amidst  ragged  skies,  during 
.the  durkness  of  u  stormy  night,  brings  to  him 
a  feeling  of  boundless  confidence  and  security. 
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VI  7E  HAVE  received  the  following  letter 
W  and  contribution  from  Mr.  C.  Francis 
Jenkins,  of  Washington,  I).  C.  : 

"  Enclosed  find  little  squib  for  HomkSti  oy 
Magazine.  I  believe  it  is  new,  and  will  be 
useful  to  many  of  your  readers.  As  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  splendid  paper  for  but  a 
short  time,  allow  me  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations, although  tardy,  on  the  excel- 
lent character  of  the  matter  presented. 

"Almost  every  engineer  or  architect  has  a 
business  card  on  a  rubber  stamp,  but  has 
found  that  the  impression  made  by  it  on  the 


tracing  is  useless  for  pur|*>ses  of  repro- 
duction on  a  blueprint.  Here  is  the  method 
I  have  been  using  for  some  years  to  over- 
come this  defect :  The  impression  of  the 
stamp  is  made  upon  the  tracing  linen,  and, 
while  the  ink  is  still  moist,  it  is  dusted  over 
with  lampblack,  soot,  or  the  like,  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton.  The  ink  takes  up  the  pig- 
ment, which  is  actinically  inqienetrable, 
and  the  impression  washes  out  splendidly 
on  the  blueprint.  All  draftsmen  will  appre- 
ciate the  saving  of  time  this  little  wrinkle 
permits." 
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Matfjuals  FnoM  Which  Glue  is  Made — Process  of  Manufacture — Preparation  for  Use. 
A  Home  Made  Gi.uk  Pot— How  to  Judge  the  Quality. 


IT  IS  surprising  how  little  is  known  about 
glue,  even  among  artisans  who  are  con- 
stantly using  it  in  their  work,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  strength  and 
durability  of  glued  work,  and,  ultimately, 
the  reputation  of  the  artisan,  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  and  proper  use  of  it. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  poor  glue, 
or  the  improper  use  of  good  glue,  has  caused 
the  wreck  of  many  an  otherwise  good  piece 
of  work. 

In  order  to  select  or  handle  glue  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  understand  some- 
thing about  its  manufacture.  Glue  is  an 
impure  gelatine,  and  is  made  from  the  refuse 
of  tanneries,  such  as  parings  and  waste  pieces 
of  the  hides,  ears,  and  tails  of  cattle.  Some 
light-colored  glues  of  poor  quality  are  made 
from  sheep  skins,  pig  skins,  and  bones. 
Bone  glue  is  prejwred  by  boiling  bones,  to 
remove  the  fatty  matter  they  contain,  and 
then  treating  them  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  renders  them  soft  and  translucent. 
They  are  then  washed  in  an  alkaline  bath, 
to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  followed 
in  the  other  process.  Glue  made  from  bones 
has  a  milky  hue,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

A  very  strong,  though  offensive  smelling, 
glue  is  made  from  fish  bones,  but  the  most 
reliable  and  economical  glue  for  the  wood- 
worker is  made  from  sinews  and  pure  hide 
stock.  In  preparing  this  glue,  the  clippings 
are  first  soaked  in  quicklime  and  water  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  removes  the  hair 
and  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  They  are  then 
washed  and  given  another  lime  bath  ;  then 
washed  again  and  partially  dried,  or  drained, 
in  the  o|>en  air.  When  well  drained,  the 
"glue  pieces/'  as  they  are  now  called,  are 
placed  in  large,  fiat-bottomed  boilers  of  cop- 
per. These  boilers  are  provided  with  false 
bottoms,  to  prevent  the  material  from  burn- 
ing. The  pieces  are  jwirtly  covered  with  soft 
water,  and  gently  heated  until  all  the  gelat- 
inous part  has  been  dissolved  out  and  the 
remaining  glue  has  attained  the  proper  con- 
sistency :  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  "congeal- 


ing boxes"  of  wood.  As  it  cools,  it  becomes 
stiff  and  jelly-like,  when  it  is  turned  out  and 
cut  with  wires  and  wet  knives.  The  pieces 
are  then  removed  to  drying  racks,  where 
they  are  supported  on  nets  and  dried  in  the 
open  air.  This  operation  of  drying  is  often 
a  cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  reason  being  that  decided  varia- 
tions in  temperature  have  disastrous  effect* 
on  the  product.  When  dry,  the  dull  appear- 
ance of  the  pieces  is  not  very  pleasing,  and 
to  give  them  a  bright  gloss  they  are  wetted 
and  subjected  to  artificial  heat. 

A  knowledge  of  the  processes  followed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glue  enables  the  con- 
sumer to  readily  judge  the  merits  of  any 
sample  offered.  The  color  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  .Good  hide-stock  glue  is 
clear,  light  brown,  free  from  streaks  or 
specks.  As  already  mentioned,  very  light 
colored  glues  are  usually  inferior.  A  very- 
dark  color  indicates  that  poor  material  was 
used  or  that  the  glue  was  obtained  from  a 
second  boiling  of  the  glue  pieces.  Muddy 
glues  are  sometimes  bleached  by  the  addi- 
tion of  zinc  or  whiting ;  the  result  is,  of 
course,  a  very  poor  quality  ;  but  some  furni- 
ture manufacturers  use  such  glue,  as  an 
excess  of  it  on  the  work  is  not  readily  seen, 
and  the  expense  of  cleaning  it  off  is  saved. 

Another  test  for  glue  is  to  break  a  piece  of 
it,  Good  glue,  if  bent  quickly,  will  snap 
into  pieces  with  a  glassy  fracture ;  but,  when 
bent  slowly,  it  will  bend  nearly  double,  turn- 
ing white  at  the  bend,  before  breaking. 

Some  kinds  of  glue  that  are  made  by  the 
acid  process,  have  an  acid  taste.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  acid  was  not  properly  neutral- 
ized, and  this  has  a  detrimental  effect. 

A  very  important  test  of  glue  is  that  which 
determines  its  "water-taking"  properties. 
In  this  test,  the  dry  glue  is  placed  in  the 
glue-pot,  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it. 
Good  glue  will  not  ditwlcc  in  cold  water,  but 
will  alimrb  the  water.  Poor  glue  will  absorb 
very  little  water,  while  a  first-class  quality 
will  absorb  an  astonishing  amount,  swelling 
up  until  it  stands  above  the  top  of  the 
glue-pot.     This  alone  should  prevent  any 
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one  from  buying  cheap  glue,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  economical.  Water  is 
cheaper  than  glue,  and  a  pound  of  good  glue 
will  make  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of 
prepared  glue  that  a  pound  of  poor  glue  will 
make. 

When  preparing  glue  for  use,  no  more 
should  Ik-  dissolved  than  is  needed  for 
immediate  application  ;  glue  is  animal  mat- 
ter and,  like  ham  or  beef,  will  go  l>ad  if 
exposed.  The  pieces  should  In*  soaked  for 
about  24  hours,  or  at  least  overnight,  in  as 
much  water  as  they  will  absorb.  Then, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  water,  they 
should  be  boiled  in  a  glue-pot  or  double 
cooker.  The  pot  con- 
taining the  glue  should 
be  surrounded  by  water 
and  steam,  and  should 
never  come  in  direct 
contact  with  any  heat- 
ing flame,  as  a  teui)»er- 
ature  higher  than  that 
of  boiling  water  is 
detrimental.  The  glue 
should  be  boiled  until 
all  the  Ion 1 1 is  are  dis- 
solved and  the  liquid 
has  the  consistency  of 
heavy  oil.  Some  classes 
of  work  require  thick 
glue,  and  others  thin 
glue.  If  the  glue  is  too 
thick,  it  may  be  thinned 
by  stirring  in  some  hot 
water.  A  very  conve- 
nient glue-pit.  made  of 
simple  materials,  is 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The 
outside  can  is  such  a 
one  as  contains  a  pound 
of  infant's  food.  A  hole 
may  be  cut  in  the  cover 

just  large  enough  to  admit  the  Inxly  of  a 
small  baking-powder  can.  This  answers 
very  well  for  home  use. 

In  making  a  glue  joint,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pieces  fit  together  exactly,  and  are  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  warm 
the  surfaces  to  be  glued.  The  strongest 
joints  can  be  made  when  the  grain  of  the 
wood  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  joint.  End 
wood  joints  are  very  difficult  to  make  secure, 
and  require  thick  glue. 

Among  amateurs  there  is  a  common  mis- 
conception that  the  more  glue  used,  the 
stronger  the  joint.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  while  it  is  necessary  that  all  parts  of  the 


joint  shall  receive  a  rtxti'nuj  of  glue,  the  efl'ort 
should  be  to  immediately  squeeze  out  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  A  perfect  joint 
should  be  discernible  only  by  the  difference 
in  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
not  by  a  black  streak.  The  strength  of  a 
properly  glued  joint  is  very  great ;  in  fact, 
when  tearing  apart  glued  articles — furniture, 
for  instance — the  wood  itself  often  separates 
before  the  joints  will  yield. 

In  some  shops,  it  is  the  custom  to  make  up 
a  quantity  of  glue  sufficient  for  several  days' 
work,  and  allow  the  men  to  replenish  their 
supply  from  this  "stock  solution."  This  is 
a  bail  practice,  as  glue  which  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  moisture 
rapidly  ferments  and 
loses  its  strength. 

If,  after  a  glued  joint 
has  stood  for  three  or 
four  hours,  the  glue 
sticks  to  the  chisel  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to 
clean  off  the  surplus,  it 
indicates  that  the  glue 
was  not  cooked  enough. 

In  drying,  glue  should 
return  to  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  l>efore 
cooking,  although  in 
warm  or  damp  weather 
it  will  not  dry  as  fast  as 
in  cold,  dry  weather. 

In  wood-working 
establishments  glue  is 
useful  in  a  way  which 
many  people  know 
nothing  of,  namely,  as 
a  healing  agent.  This  is 
particularly  fortunate, 
for  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's and  in  the 
pattern  shop,  etc., 
where  glue  is  always  at 
are  frequent  and  need 
If  the  injured  part  is 
wrapped  with  a  piece  of  paper  that  has 
previously  been  covered  with  hot  glue,  the 
cut  will  stop  bleeding  instantly.  The  nit 
should  1m'  drawn  together  well  while  apply- 
ing the  glue-covered  paper.  In  cooling,  the 
glue  contracts  and  tends  to  still  further  close 
the  wound,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  collodion  used  by  the  surgeon.  When 
the  finger  has  healed,  the  paper  can  be 
readily  washed  off  in  warm  water. 

For  some  classes  of  work,  ready-made 
liquid  glues  are  very  convenient ;  but  they 
will  not  answer  for  large  joints,  as  they  dry 


hand,  finger  cuts 
prompt  treatment. 
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very  slowly.  For  small  work,  however,  and 
for  mending  crockery  and  glass,  they  answer 
very  well.  Common  glue  should  never  be 
placed  in  contact  with  glass,  as  it  contract* 
ho  rapidly  that  the  glass  isvertain  to  break. 

Liquid  glue  may  be  made  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  isinglass  in  3  parts  of  No.  8  acetic  acid. 
Another  reci|>e  is  to  slowly  add  nitric  acid  to 
the  ordinary  preparation  of  glue,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  ounces  of  the  acid  to  2  pounds 
of  ordinarily  prepared  glue.  A  dam|>-proof 
glue  can  be  made  by  using  skim  milk  instead 
of  water,  and  preparing  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  making  a  joint  with  any  kind  of  glue, 
the  surfaces  to  be  joined  must /if  each  other, 
and  as  much  of  the  glue  as  possible  squeezed 
out,  either  by  rubbing  the  pieces  back  and 
forth,  over  one  another,  or  by  squeezing 
them  together  between  the  hands. 


Where  the  joints  or  the  pieces  are  large, 
clamps  or  presses  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  squeezing  the  glue  out.  The  clamps 
should  remain  on  the  work  until  the  glue 
has  set;  this  takes  from  half  an  hour  to 
several  hours,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  air.  Cabinetmakers 
usually  screw  their  clamps  up  very  tight,  and 
immediately  afterwards  release  them  slightly, 
to  take  the  strain  off  the  screws.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  clamps  are  very  apt  to  give 
way  in  a  short  time. 

In  working  with  hot  glue,  everything 
should  be  ready  before  the  glue  is  applied, 
as  it  begins  to  chill  immediately,  and  if 
exposed  to  the  air  too  long,  a  poor  joint  is 
the  result.  The  stock  of  glue  should  never 
be  kept  in  a  damp  place,  or  the  glue  will 
mold  and  spoil. 


INSECTS  ON  THE  DISSECTING  TABLE. 

Adam  Kaufman. 

The  BiouxiY,  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  a  Carabid  ok  Groi  nd  Bustle— Names  ok 
Appendages— Dissection  of  Internal  Organs— The  Alimentary  Canal. 


AMONG  those  who  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  study  of  insect  life,  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  do  more  than 
simply  collect  and  mount  specimens.  There 
are  some,  however,  to  whom  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic and  systematic  entomology  becomes 
so  fascinating  as  to  induce  a  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  structure,  and  mode  of 
growth  of  an  insect.  To  these,  a  few  hints 
on  how  to  carry  on  a  study  of  this  kind,  and 
a  description  of  what  the  dissecting  table 
reveals,  will  perhaps  be  interesting. 

Of  the  known  varieties  of  life  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  al>out  four-fifths  are  insects. 
In  point  of  numl>ers,  then,  they  far  exceed 
any  other  family.  This  the  reader  will, 
perhaps,  be  quite  ready  to  lielieve ;  but  he 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
their  structure,  insects  are  the  most  compli- 
cated of  all  living  creatures.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  serial  arrangement  of  their 
segments,  with  the  consequent  rej>etition 
of  organs,  and  cjq>ecially  of  appendages, 
muscles,  trachea*,  and  nerves. 

There  are  three  closely  allied  science's 
which  bear  upon  the  study  of  insect  life, 
namely,  biology,  physiology,  and  anatomy. 
Biology  is  the  science  of  life  or  living 


organisms.  Physiology  is  really  a  branch 
of  biology,  but  treats  especially  of  the 
vital  phenomena  manifested  by  animals  and 
plants,  and  of  the  functions  of  every  organ 
or  jHirt  of  a  living  organism.  Anatomy  treats 
of  the  structure  of  organisms,  whether  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  or  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  anatomy  of  a  rnmW,  or 
ordinary  ground  beetle;  for  its  dissection 
and  study,  a  specimen  preserved  in  al«"oho| 
is  necessary.  Take  a  beetle  which  has  l>een 
killed  in  a  cyanide-of-potassium  bottle  and 
placed  in  alcohol  for  a  short  time,  and  with 
a  i»air  of  tine  forceps  and  a  needle  mounted 
in  a  handle,  remove  the  appendages  of  the 
month,  the  antenna?,  and  legs,  and  cut  off 
the  wings  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  These 
may  l>e  microscopically  examined  with  a 
lens  mounted  in  a  holder,  so  that  both  hands 
can  be  used  in  dissecting.  The  appendage* 
may  be  gummed  to  a  card. 

The  body  of  an  insect  consists  of  not  more 
than  twenty-one  segments,  which  are  usually 
of  unequal  size  and  shape,  and  are  divided 
into  three  well  defined  parts :  the  head, 
thorax,  and  hind  body,  or  abdomen.  The 
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thorax  is  usually  somewhat  larger  than  the 
head,  while  the  abdomen  is  the  largest  part, 
and  consists  of  from  ten  to  eleven  segments. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  head 
contains  the  organs  of  sense,  of  prehension, 
and  mastication  of  foot! ;  the  thorax  contains 
the  organs  of  locomotion  ;  and  the  abdomen, 
those  of  reproduction. 

The  external  parts  of  the  body  of  a  carabid 
beetle  as  seen  from  the  under  side  are  as* 
follows  :  The  mandibles  A  are  the  jaws, 
adapted  for  cutting,  tear- 
ing, or  crushing  the  food, 
or  for  defense ;  bees  use 
them  as  tools  for  model- 
ing wax  ;  other  insects 
use  them  as  brushes  for 
collecting  pollen.  The 
an  ten  rue  B  are  many- 
jointed  appendages,  and 
are  generally  inserted 
between  or  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  are  moved  by 
very  small  muscles  at  the 
base,  within  the  head  ; 
they  are  the  organs  of 
tactile  and  olfactory 
sense,  and  are  used  un- 
feeling and  smelling.  The 
labium  C,  or  "upper  lip," 
is  moved  up  and  down 
when  the  insect  moves  its 
mandibles.  Under  the 
labrum  are  the  paraglossia 
I),  and  the  ligula  E  ;  Fis 
the  labial  palpus,  G  the 
maxilla  inner  lobe,  and 
II  the  outer  lobe  ;  /  the 
mentum,  J  the  gula,  A' 
the  buccal  fissure,  L  the 
proeternum,  .V  the  prosternal  episternum,  A* 
the  prosternal  epimerum,  Othecoxal  cavity, 
P  is  the  in  flexed  side  of  the  pronotum,  (J  the 
mesosternum,  R  the  niesosternal  episternum, 
S  the  mesosternal  epimerum,  T  the  meta- 
8ternura,  U  the  ante-coxal  piece,  V  the 
metasternal  episternum,  W  the  metasternal 
epimerum  ;  X  is  the  indexed  side  of  the 
elytram,  K  the  ventral  segments,  /  the  pos- 
terior coxa*,  the  trochanters,  3  the  femora, 
4  the  tibia-,  and  5  the  tarsi. 

The  dissection  of  the  internal  organs  of 
insects  requires  delicacy  of  manipulation 
ami  untiring  patience.  The  internal  anat- 
omy may  be  studied  by  removing  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  body,  after  hardening  the  insect 
for  several  days  in  alcohol,  and  cutting  it  in 


two,  longitudinally,  with  a  sharp  scalpel. 
The  insect  may  be  pinned  to  a  thin  piece  of 
sheet  cork,  placed  in  a  tin  or  jioreelain  dish, 
or  it  may  be  partially  imbedded  in  melted 
beeswax  or  paraffin. 

By  carefully  cutting  along  each  side  of  the 
back  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  and  remov- 
ing the  dorsal  portion  of  the  integument,  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  body,  will  be  disclosed. 
The  food  after  being  cut  by  the  jaws  passes 
through  the  esophagus 
»/,  which  is  short  and 
curved,  into  the  crop  b, 
where  it  is  acted  upon  by 
an  alkaline  salivary  fluid 
which  possesses  the 
property,  as  in  verte- 
brates, of  rapidly  trans- 
forming the  starchy  ele- 
ments of  the  food  into 
soluble  and  assimilable 
g  1  u  c  o  s  e,  or  sugar ;  it  is 
then  gradually  filtered 
through  the  short,  small 
proventriculus  r  into  the 
chyle-stomach,  or  ven- 
triculus  (/. 

In  the  stomach  the  por- 
tion of  the  food  which 
has  resisted  the  action  of 
the  crop  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  liquid,  secreted 
by  special  or  local  glands, 
ami  then  passes  through 
the  pyloric  orifice  into 
the  intestine  ileum  e  and 
colon  /,  where  the  active 
absorption  of  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  food  takes  place  ;  the  rectum 
A  is  the  stercoral  reservoir.  The  two  urinary 
tubes  g  pass  their  secretions,  such  as  the 
calculi  or  crystals  of  oxalic,  uric,  or  phos- 
phatic  acid,  into  the  intestines  ;  i  are  the 
anal  glands. 

There  are  no  special  vessels  in  an  insect  to 
carry  off  the  chyle,  such  as  the  lacteals  or 
lympathies  of  vertebrates ;  but  it  passes 
through  the  fine  coatings  of  the  digestive 
canal <and  mingles  outside  of  this  canal  with 
the  currents  of  blood  which  pass  along  the 
ventral  and  lateral  j>arts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  of  an  insect  consists 
of  series  of  nerve-centers  or  ganglions  which 
connect  with  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Mr*.  Frederic  R.  Honey. 


Great  Britain  and  Eoyit. 


THE  recent  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  lias  naturally  been  of  such 
preeminent  importance  to  Americans, 
that  they  have  had  little  attention  to  spare 
for  a  conflict  which  was  in  progress  at  the 
same  time  on  another  continent — the  recon- 
quest  by  Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  Brit- 
ish oflicers,  and  with  the  assistance  of  British 
troops,  of  her  revolted  province,  the  Sudan. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  two  wars 
have  been  carried  on  were  dissimilar  ;  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  secondary 
motive  involved  in  either  case,  the  ultimate 
object  of  each  was  the  same,  namely,  the 
deliverance  of  an  oppressed  j>eople  from  a 
cruel  and  tyrannical  desjKitisiii.  The  year 
1898  will  be  distinguished  in  history  as  one 
in  which  each  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  engaged  in  war  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.  But  the  war  in  the 
Sudan  had  for  its  object  the  rescue  of  a 
country  and  a  population  far  larger  than 
Cuba  and  the  Cubans,  from  cruelties  beside 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  unenlightened 
government  of  the  Spaniards  sinks  into 
insignificance. 

The  Eastern  Sudan,  which  became  a  prov- 
ince of  Egypt  under  Mohammed  Ali,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  is  a  vast  region  to  the 
south  of  Egypt,  with  ill  defined  southern 
boundaries.  It  extends  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  includes  much  fertile  land.  Egypt  found 
that  she  had  not  strength  to  hold  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  was  abandoned  in  188n,  after 
vain  attempts  to  put  down  a  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  Like  most 
other  Mohammedan  rel>ellions,  this  was 
nominally  a  war  of  religion.  A  prophet, 
known  as  the  Mahdi,  arose  in  the  Sudan, 
and  drew  to  his  standard  fanatical  warriors 
belonging  in  part  to  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ious orders,  and  described  under  the  general 
name  of  Derrixhf*.  They  found  many  adher- 
ents amongst  the  barbarous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  region,  and  the  movement 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  which  then  had  only  a 
very  inferior  army,  could  not  cope  with  it. 
For  thirteen  years  the  Sudan  has  l>een  the 


scene  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  the  country  has  been  ravaged,  and 
more  than  half  the  population  has  been 
exterminated.  The  southern  boundary  of 
Egypt  proper,  which  crossed  the  Nile  at 
Wady  Haifa,  was  never  safe  from  incursion 
and  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Dervish  army. 
The  commerce,  which  had  been  of  much 
value,  and  might  have  grown  into  a  great 
source  of  revenue  for  Egypt,  was  destroyed. 

If  the  revolted  province  had  been  under  a 
just  and  stable  government,  Egypt  would 
probably  have  resigned  herself  to  her  loss, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  development  of 
her  diminished  area.  For  years  she  had 
been  struggling  under  a  load  of  debt,  and 
she  was  threatened  with  the  destruction  of 
her  national  existence.  But  such  an  enemy 
to  order  and  good  government  could  not  be 
tolerated  on  her  frontier.  Circumstances 
which  will  hereafter  be  indicated  had  caused 
Great  Britain  to  assume  the  position  of  pre- 
dominant i>ower  in  Egypt,  and  it  became 
her  interest  and  her  duty  to  promote  civili- 
zation in  the  region  which  was  under  her 
influence.  Under  the  leadership  of  British 
oflicers  an  Egyptian  army  was  organized 
and  trained ;  the  peasants— or  ftUaheen — once 
despised  as  weak  and  cowardly,  developed 
into  steady  and  reliable  soldiers  ;  the  black 
tribes  of  the  Sudan,  who  had  tasted  the 
cruelties  of  Dervish  rule,  proved  to  be  born 
lighters,  and  supplied  valuable  recruits.  A 
contingent  of  British  troops,  in  number 
alxmt  one-third  of  the  whole  Egyptian  force, 
served  at  once  as  nucleus  and  support  for  the 
new  native  army.  In  18W5,  after  spending 
ten  years  in  careful  training,  General  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  a  British  officer  who 
filled  the  position  of  sirdar,  or  commander- 
in-chief,  under  the  Egyptian  government, 
began  the  campaign,  which  has  now  had  a 
brilliant  and  successful  termination. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  the  advance 
towards  Omdurman  and  Khartum,  the 
stronghold  of  Dervish  power,  has  been 
steady  and  irresistible.  There  has  l»een  no 
haste.  With  foresight,  discipline,  and  scien- 
tific deliberation,  the  fortified  po6ts  have 
been  pushed  forward  ;   and  the  Egyptian 
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troops,  with  their  many  clever  and  capable 
native  officers,  who  lacked  only  the  encour- 
agement of  the  glorious  traditions  belonging 
to  older  armies,  gained  courage  and  stability 
with  each  new  success.  The  first  summer's 
work  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Dongola,  in 
September,  1890.  A  railroad  was  constructed, 
in  part  parallel  with  the  Nile  ;  in  part  cross- 
ing a  desert  space  which  lies  infolded  by  a 
great  bend  in  the  course  of  the  river.  Points 
were  thus  brought  near  together  which  were 
separated  by  journeys  of  many  hundred 
miles  for  those  who  traveled  by  water. 
Between  Assuan  in  Kgypt,  and  Omdurman, 
the  objective  point  of  the  army,  six  cataracts 


interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
which  can  Ik*  traversed  only  when  the  rive 
is  in  flood,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
railroad,  as  far  as  it  extends,  was  used  for  the 
transportation  of  most  of  the  troops,  and  for 
the  lighter  traffic ;  but  the  rivt-r  M  a  highway 
was  essential  during  a  part  of  the  campaign, 
so  the  final  advance  had  to  l>e  made  under 
the  blazing  summer  sun  of  this  tropical 
region. 

The  battle  of  Atbara,  fought  last  April  near 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  River  with  the 
Nile,  although  an  important  action,  was 
recognized  as  preliminary  tothegreat  struggle. 
All  natural  obstacles  to  the  pntgress  of  the 
forces  were  quietly  and  steadily  overcome  ; 


gunboats  accompanied  them  up  the  river  at 
the  season  most  favorable  to  navigation  ;  and 
last  September  an  army  of  24,000  men,  with 
a  sick-list  averaging  less  than  two  f>er  cent., 
was  concentrated  1,200  miles  from  its  base  of 
supplies  at  Cairo,  and  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Dervishes,  who  were  fully  prejmred 
for  conflict.  In  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  on 
September  2,  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdist 
power  was  accomplished,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Paris  "Temps,"  of  September  4,  1808, 
"according  to  a  general  plan  so  scientific 
that  the  march  may  l>e  likened  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  mathematical  equation."  It  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  military  strategy 
and  courage  which  were  displayed,  but 
especially  for  the  brilliant  charge  of  a  l>ody 
of  British  cavalry,  350  strong,  who  broke  up 
a  flank  attack  skilfully  planned  by  the 
Dervishes.  The  Khalifa,  who  in  1885  suc- 
ceeded to  the  |K>wer  of  the  original  Mahdi, 
or  prophet,  was  not  captured,  but  his  forces 
were  completely  disj>ersed,  and  the  lcwal 
tribesmen  combined  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  probably 
have  been  taken.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  exi>ense  of  this  campaign,  lasting  two 
years  and  a  half,  was  only  $13,000,000  ;  and 
two-fifths  of  this  sum  were  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  five  hundred  miles  of  jH-rmanent 
railway. 

Such  is  the  conflict  in  which  our  kindred 
beyond  the  sea  have  been  engaged,  while 
we  have  been  fighting  for  freedom  in  Cuba. 
Americans  and  Cubans — British  and  Egyp- 
tians—stood side  by  side,  the  strong  striking 
a  blow  for  the  weak — training,  encouraging, 
aiding,  supporting.  The  selfish  motives 
which  actuate  even*  nation  in  war  are  in 
both  these  cases  distinctly  secondary.  The 
United  States  may  be  the  better  for  the 
pacification  of  Cuba,  whether  the  island 
becomes  a  small,  independent  republic,  or 
eventually  a  part  of  the  greater  one.  Great 
Britain  may  be  the  better  for  the  advance  in 
civilization  and  the  increase  in  pros|H.*rity  of 
the  country  whose  cause  she  has  espoused, 
and  in  which  she  has  undertaken  to  restore 
order.  It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  in 
either  case  every  person  concerned  has  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  pure  philanthropy. 
But,  none  the  less,  each  war  has  lx?en  waged 
for  humanity,  for  freedom,  for  mercy,  and 
for  justice.  In  each  the  hand  of  the  good 
Samaritan  has  been  stretched  out  to  help 
him  who  fell  among  thieves.  The  Amer- 
ican became  the  "neighbor"  of  the  Cuban 
by  force  of  natural  proximity.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  (ireat  Britain 
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into  the  position  of  " neighbor"  to  Egypt  in 
this  struggle  arc  more  complicated,  and  may 
be  briefly  descril>ed. 

Egypt  is  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  is  governed  by  a  khedive,  or 
viceroy,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  and  who 
possesses  powers  which  are  almost  as  great 
as  those  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Ismail, 
who  became  Khedive  in  1863,  had  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  France, 
and  recognized  the  importance  of  Western 
civilization.  Powered  of  energy  and  ability, 
he  yet  wait  a  spendthrift,  loving  show  and 
luxury,  and  lacking  in  judgment  and  in  the 
common  prudence  with  which  a  private 
individual — and  much  more  the  almost  irre- 
sponsible ruler  of  a  nation — should  govern 
his  affairs.  He  had  great  schemes  for  the 
development  of  hiw  country's  resources,  for 
agriculture,  irrigation,  public  buildings,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  he  fore- 
stalled and  spent  all  available  revenue,  and 
borrowed  recklessly  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  with  which  he  could  negotiate  loans. 
In  thirteen  years  the  debt  of  Egypt  grew 
from  $15,000,000  to  nearly  $450,000,000,  and 
the  taxation  on  the  land  was  increased  fifty 
per  cent.;  yet  the  entire  national  revenue 
amounted  to  not  more  than  $45,000,000  i>er 
annum. 

The  Great  Powers  of  Europe  stepped  in  at 
this  juncture  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  countries,  to  which  Egypt  was 
indebted.  They  insisted  on  the  appointment 
of  a  commission,  in  which  the  Powers  should 
l>e  represented,  whose  duty  should  be  to  put 
the  exchequer  of  Egypt  on  a  sound  footing, 
and  secure  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  debt.  This 
resulted  in  the  formation,  under  a  new 
khedive,  of  a  ministry,  or  cabinet,  in  which 
important  posts  were  held  by  British  and 
French  officials.  Egypt's  financial  affairs 
were  regulated,  and  the  worst  appeared  to  l>e 
over. 

But  a  section  of  the  j>eople,  including  many 
soldiers,  rebelled  against  the  preponderance 
of  foreign  influence  in  their  government,  and 
headed  by  Arabi  Pasha,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  they  revolted  against  the  Khedive  in 
1SS2,  attacked  Alexandria,  and  drove  out 
the  hated  Europeans,  killing  many  of  them 
and  injuring  their  property.  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  expected  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing this  rebellion,  which  endangered 
the  newly  established  schemes  for  financial 
reform.  France,  whose  skill  and  influence 
had  been  of  great  use  to  Egypt  in  the  past, 
declined  to  render  assistance,  leaving  Great 


Britain  to  act  alone  in  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  She  accomplished 
her  task,  and  has  since  been  the  predominant 
|>ower  in  Egypt.  The  duties  incidental  to 
this  position  were  unwillingly  assumed,  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  British 
|>arliament  and  nation  ;  but  the  so  called 
"Occupation"  once  begun  will  probably  be 
maintained  until  the  Egyptians  have  learned 
the  art  of  governing  their  country  according 
to  modern  methods,  which  they  are  slowly 
acquiring.  Meanwhile,  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  country  are  met,  and  the  balance 
of  revenue  which  is  available,  after  annual 
charges  for  interest  and  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  have  been  paid,  is  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  has 
already  borne  fruit  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power,  and,  consequently,  of  national 
wealth. 

The  condition  of  the  fiopulation  has  been 
changed  for  the  better  in  innumerable  ways, 
yet  the  Occupation  is  not  acceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  |>eople.  The  British 
officials  who  are  in  power  endeavor  to  exer- 
cise the  simplest  ideas  of  honesty,  humanity, 
and  justice.  But  the  Oriental  habit  of  mind 
does  not  easily  assimilate  the  systematic, 
orderly  methods  of  the  British  administra- 
tion. The  Egyptians  appreciate  the  fairness 
and  equality  with  which  justice  is  dealt  out 
between  man  and  man — except  when  a 
would-be  oppressor  himself  feels  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  law.  They  rejoice  in  the 
lightened  taxation,  collected  lawfully  and 
fairly,  and  no  longer  farmed  out  to  middle- 
men. They  are  thankful  for  the  abolition  of 
the  enn-re,  or  system  of  forced  labor,  which 
has  been  in  practice  since  the  days  of  the 
pyramid  builders,  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  call  on  the  fellaheen  at  any  time  to 
toil  on  public  works  without  payment. 
They  are  now  liable  to  be  summoned  only  in 
emergencies,  such  as  the  locust  plague  of 
1891,  or  for  the  repair  of  occasional  sudden 
breaches  in  the  embankments  of  the  Nile. 
The  carefully  husbanded  resources  of  the 
country  are  spent  on  schools,  railroads,  the 
l»ost  office,  and  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
on  irrigation,  on  sanitary  improvements,  on 
an  efficient  police,  and  a  small  but  well 
trained  army.  The  people  generally  would 
suffer  if  left  now  to  the  native  administrators, 
who,  released  from  the  master's  eye  and  the 
master's  example,  might  be  expected  soon 
to  sink  back  into  the  weakness  and  corruj>- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  Oriental  government. 
But  the  rule  is  that  of  the  foreigner  and  of 
the  Christian,  and  it  is  unwelcome.  The 
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individual  Briton  and  the  individual 
Egyptian  may  be  excellent  friends,  but  a 
new  generation  must  arise  before  the  whole 
country  ran  heartily  indorse  modern  meth- 
ods. Nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  the 
European  creditors,  the  receivers  must  for 
the  present  retain  control  of  the  effects  of 
the  bankrupt  nation,  and  their  authority, 
under  the  Khedive,  is  supported  by  a  garrison 
of  from  three  to  five  thouBand  men. 

It  is  certain  that  the  British  government 
and  the  British  people  do  not  contemplate 
the  annexation  of  Egypt,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  They  do  not  mean  nor 
wish  to  make  it  part  of  the  British  empire. 
But,  in  view  of  the  expenditure  of  British 
blood  and  treasure,  and  of  the  connection  of 
Egypt  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
iSea— the  highway  to  India  and  the  East^- 
Great  Britain  does  not  intend  to  permit  any 
other  European  Power  to  predominate  over 
.  her  own  in  Egypt.  The  value  of  the  reform- 
ing hand  ia  recognized  by  every  country 
whose  interests  are  involved,  except  perhaps 
by  France,  who  feels  that  her  ministers  lost 
a  great  opportunity  when  they  relinquished 
their  share  of  authority  in  Egypt  in  1882. 
Her  "  point  of  view  "  of  Egyptian  affairs  if 
naturally  different  from  that  of  her  rival. 
She  still  holds  certain  powers  there  in  com- 
mon with  other  European  nations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  exercised  often 
hampers  the  action  of  the  British  officials. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  is 
the  subject  of  attack  and  of  unfavorable 
criticism  whenever  international  complica- 


tions arise  with  her  neighbors.  With  a 
curious  (and  some  say  a  culpable)  want  of 
prudence  and  foresight,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
Prime  Minister,  in  1883,  undertook  to  with- 
draw the  British  troops  from  Egypt  at  an 
early  day.  No  date  was  named,  but  a  short 
interval,  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  was  implied, 
and  was  probably  meant  by  him  at  the 
time.  It  was  certainly  so  understood  by  the 
other  Powers.  The  withdrawal  was  to  take 
place  "  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  proper 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Khedive's 
power  would  admit  of  it."  The  opinion  is 
now  widely  held  that  the  promise — if  it  were 
a  promise — would  be  broken  in  the  spirit  if 
it  were  kept  strictly  in  the  letter.  To  leave 
Egypt  now  to  her  own  resources  would  be 
to  invite  anarchy.  The  authority  which  is 
exercised  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Egyptian 
people  and  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  as 
well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  bondholders, 
for  whose  security  the  government  has  made 
itself  responsible.  The  wisdom  of  the  course 
adopted  is  frequently  questioned,  but  the 
belief  is  becoming  general  among  careful 
observers  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  small  body  of  troops 
which  supi>ort  British  authority  in  the  land 
of  the  Khedive,  or  of  the  officials  by  whom 
his  government  is  largely  controlled.  If 
nations  may  be  judged  by  rules  similar  to 
those  which  apply  to  individuals.  Great 
Britain  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  general 
criticism  in  her  efforts  to  accomplish,  to  the 
best  of  her  power,  the  task  which  circum- 
stances have  assigned  to  her  in  Egypt. 


ADVICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

G   Herbert  Follow* 


QOME  years  ago,  when  the  London  dailies 
O  were  amusing  their  readers  during  the 
dull  season  with  "Advice  to  those  who 
are  about  to  marry,"  Punch  carried  off  the 
palm  with  the  short  but  exceedingly  pithy 
contribution,  "Don't!"  Of  eourse,  Punch 
waa  joking ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  evidently 
what  people  thought,  for  they  only  laughed, 
and  went  on  getting  married. 

So  it  would  be  if  the  same  advice  were 
given  to  those  "who  are  about  to  invent." 
In  such  cases,  it  is  no  use  saying  "don't," 
because  people  "  will,"  you  know.  To  those 
who  are  matrimonially  inclined  it  is  best  to 


say  absolutely  nothing,  because  they  </<»»'/ 
want  your  advice — they  have  made  up  their 
minds.  There  are  some  inventors,  however 
— unfortunately,  very  few — who  uill  listen 
to  reason.  To  them  we  would  like  to  give  a 
little  advice.  First,  go  slow,  and  give  the 
thing  a  bona-fide  trial.  If  it  doesn't  work 
as  you  expected  it  to,  make  such  alterations 
as  you  believe  will  make  it  work,  and  try  it 
again.  If  it  still  fails,  try  hard  to  be  "com- 
mon sensey,"  and  drop  it.  But  if  it  works 
all  right,  if  it  fulfils  your  wildest  hopes,  or 
"surpasses  your  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions," then  call  in  a  trusty,  cool-headed 
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friend,  and  ask  him  to  criticize  it.  Don't 
get  mad  because  he  asks  questions  about  it, 
or  doesn't  set?  what  use  it  is,  or  makes  what 
seem  to  you  idiotic  suggestions,  with  the  idea 
of  improving  it.  Keep  cool.  Tell  him — and 
be  careful  to  modulate  your  voice  as  though 
you  really  mean  it — that  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  cent 
out  of  it,  but  that,  of  course,  anything  you  do 
make  will  be  very  acceptable,  though  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  This  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  say.  It  may  possibly  induce  your 
cool-headed  friend  to  be  honest  and  to  tell 
you  point  blank  that  he  doesn't  think  you 
ever  will  make  anything  out  of  it  -but  you 
must  run  tliat  risk.  Don't  neglect  your  busi- 
ness on  the  strength  of  the  fortune  you  are 
going  to  make— don't  even  rush  into  tempo- 
rary extravagance ;  and,  whatever  else  you 
do,  don't  throw  up  your  situation. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  invention 
concerns  a  class  of  article  about  which  you 
know  absolutely  nothing,  call  in,  next,  an 
experienced  man — preferably  a  middle-aged, 
well-to-do-man  (and  if  he  is  gray-headed 
and  wears  a  square-cut  beard  and  has  a  good, 
deep  voice,  so  much  the  better),  and  get 
him  to  criticizo. 

Of  course,  while  he  is  present  you  won't 
think  of  telling  him  that  he  doean' t  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  but  when  he  has  gone  you 
may  possibly  feet  inclined  to  say  something 
of  the  kind.  Well,  don't  do  it.  He  knows, 
all  right  enough,  and  if  he  has  told  you  that 
the  scheme,  though  ingenious  (he  will  proba- 
bly say  it  is  ingenious)  is  of  no  commercial 
value,  drop  it  like  a  hot  potato,  and,  as  Sam 
Wcller,  Sr.,  said  to  his  son,  "you'll  be  glad 
on  it  arterwards."  If,  however,  he  advises 
you  to  patent  it,  go  to  a  first-class  patent 
attorney,  and  get  him  to  make  a  thorough 
search  to  discover  if  your  invention  has 
already  been  patented.  This  will  save  you 
the  possible  mortification  of  finding  out,  after 
you  have  spent  $75  or  so  on  the  patent,  that 
the  idea  is  a  trifle  older  than  your  grand- 
father. If  your  attorney  reports  that  some- 
thing very  similar  to  your  invention  was 
patented  by  a  certain  Obadiah  Winterbottom, 
September  loth.  1893,  of  course  you  know 
what  to  do— "drop  it."  If  the  idea  proves 
to  be  new  and  your  friends  (we  purposely 
leave  you  out  here,  because,  for  the  time 
being,  your  mind  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat- 
unhinged  ) — if,  we  say,  your  friends  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  when  your  invention  is  put  on 
the  market,  people  will  want  it  and  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it,  give  your  attorney  instruc- 
tions to  go  ahead  and  patent  it.    But  don't, 


even  now,  throw  up  your  situation,  or  posi- 
tion, or  whatever  you  prefer  to  call  it ;  go 
right  on  earning  all  the  money  you  can,  and, 
if  possible,  indulge  in  the  customary  8  hours 
sleep  ;  the  chances  are  still  10  to  1  that  you 
won't  make  anything  out  of  your  invention. 
When  you  possess  the  patent,  go  to  the  best 
lirm  you  know  of  who  would  be  likely  to 
take  up  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
article,  and  show  it  to  them.  Oh  yes !  you 
may  trust  them  ;  manufacturing  concerns  arc 
not  in  business  for  the  sj>eeial  purpose  of 
swindling  you  out  of  a  fortune;  they  don't 
care  anything  about  you,  so  yon  needn't 
worry. 

And  now,  when  you  arc  explaining  your 
invention,  try  to  behave  like  an  ordinary 
individual.  Don't  quiver  with  excitement, 
or  get  red  in  the  face,  or  parched  at  the 
throat,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  the 
thing  has  merit,  the  less  you  say  about  it 
the  better;  after  once  being  explained  it 
will  talk  for  itself.  If  the  gentlemen  you 
are  showing  it  to,  see  money  in  it  for  them- 
selves (yes,  for  themaelrt*  t),  they  may  possi- 
bly take  it  up ;  but,  if  they  don't  Bee  any 
money  in  it  for  themselves,  they  won't,  if 
they  are  wise,  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
It's  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  ;  otherwise, 
you  may  be  led  to  imagine  that  their  chief 
aim  and  object  in  life  is  to  make  money  for 
yon. 

And  now,  assuming  that  they  look  favora- 
bly upon  it  and  express  a  desire  to  come  to 
terms,  don't  lose  your  head  and  talk  about 
$10,000  being  the  lowest  sum  you  will  accept ; 
because  if  you  do  they  will  know  at  once  that 
this  is  your  first  offence  as  an  inventor,  and 
that  you  are  foolish.  Be  reasonable.  In  all 
probability  they  won't  give  you  cash  for  it  at 
all,  but  will  offer  to  manufacture,  advertise, 
and  sell  t  he  article  on  t  he  basis  of  a  royalty  to 
you  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
price.  If,  however,  they  do  offer  you  a  lump 
sum,  yon  can  please  yourself  about  accept- 
ing it. 

But  the  chances  are  that  the  first  people 
you  show  it  to  will  decline  to  take  it  up  on 
any  terms.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  show 
what  kind  of  stuff  you  are  made  of.  The 
$100  you  have  so  far  spent  is  money  out  of 
pocket  that  you  must  get  back  somehow  or 
other,  so  you  will  try  another  firm,  and  if 
necessary  another  and  another.  Many  a 
good  thing  has  gone  a  begging  before  today. 
Of  this  you  may  be  sure :  by  the  time  you 
have  either  succeeded  or  failed  with  your 
"first  offence"  you  will  lie  a  wiser  man  in 
many  ways. 
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Mn.  Henry  Esmond. 


An  Inexpensive  im~t  Satisfactory  Dinneh  for  Tiianksoiyinc  ok  Christmas  Day. 


BILL  OF  FAKE  FOR  DINNER. 
Pea  Snip.  Croutons. 
Roast  Turkey  and  Giblet  Gravy. 
Cranberry  Sauce.  Celery. 
Mashed  Potato**.       Baked  Sweet  PoUtoen. 
Cauliflower. 
Tomato  and  Celery  Salad. 
Coffee. 

Mince  and  Pumpkin  Plea. 

J'ea  Soup. — Drain  the  liquor  from  1  can  of 
marrowfat  peas  ;  pour  the  peas  into  a  sauce- 
pan and  add  1  pint  of  water.  Put  on  the  fire 
and  allow  to  cook  until  they  break  to  pieces. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Melt  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
small  saucepan,  add  1  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  mix  well.  To  this  add  1  pint  of  milk, 
a  little  at  a  time,  beating  vigorously  all 
the  time,  to  keep  it  smooth.  When  all  the 
milk  is  added,  pour  it  into  a  double  boiler, 
add  J  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  white 
pepper,  and  the  strained  peas.  Let  this  cook 
for  10  minutes,  and  strain.  Serve  imme- 
diately, with  croutons. 

Crouton*. — Cut  three  slices  of  bread,  4  inch 
thick.  Butter  them  and  cut  into  pieces  J 
inch  square.  Put  in  a  pie  pan  and  stand  in 
a  hot  oven  to  brown. 

Roast  Turkey. — For  a  family  of  6  or  8, 
about  a  6-pound  turkey  is  required.  When 
buying  a  turkey,  select  one  with  smooth, 
black  legs,  and  plump,  white  breast. 
Remove  the  head,  then  the  legs  to  the  first 
joint,  and  with  a  lighted  paper  singe  off  the 
hairs.  Cut  a  slit  crossuw,  about  3  inches 
long,  below  the  breast  bone  (it  is  better  to 
cut  this  slit  crotmw  than  with  the  breast 
bone,  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  skin  is 
apt  to  split),  and  with  the  fingers  remove 
the  entrails,  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall  bag,  which  lies 
near  the  liver.  Remove  the  membrane  front 
the  heart  and  liver,  and  the  inside  from  the 
gizzard.  Wash  thoroughly  ami  put  them  on 
to  cook,  in  cold  water.  Cook  until  tender ; 
these  are  to  be  used  for  the  gravy.  Pull 
down  the  loose  skin  of  the  neck  ;  remove 
the  pipes  and  the  crop ;  then  cut  on"  the 
neck  close  to  the  body,  leaving  the  skin  so 
that  it  can  be  tied  back  after  stufiing.  When 
everything  is  out  of  the  inside,  hold  the 


fowl  under  the  cold-water  faucet,  and  wash 
thoroughly  ;  wi|>c  dry,  and  it  is  ready  to 
stuff. 

Stuffing. — Soak  in  cold  water  1  large  loaf 
of  stale  bread,  broken  in  pieces ;  squeeze  out 
the  water  and  add  1  tablesftoonful  of  sage,  1 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  }  teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per. Cut  1  slice  of  fat,  salt  pork  into  small 
cul>e*,  and  fry  out  in  a  frying  pan.  Add 
to  this  1  onion,  cut  in  small  pieces.  Watch 
it  carefully,  to  keep  the  pork  fat  from  burn- 
ing. When  the  onion  is  a  light  brown, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  mix  with  the 
bread.  If  you  do  not  like  the  pork  scraps, 
remove  them,  but  they  give  a  nice  flavor 
to  the  turkey.  Put  stufiing  in  at  the  neck 
—enough  to  make  the  breast  plump.  Put 
the  remainder  in  the  body,  and  sew  up  the 
slit  with  a  coarse  thread.  Tie  a  string 
tightly  around  the  skin  of  the  neck  ;  bring  it 
down  over  the  batek,  and  tie  the  wings  down 
close  to  the  sides ;  fasten  the  legs  down  to 
the  tail,  and  the  turkey  is  ready  for  the  pan. 
Spread  the  skin  with  butter,  or  bacon  fat, 
and  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour. 
Put  1  pound  of  link  sausages  in  the  pan, 
around  the  turkey,  and  pour  about  1  pint  of 
boiling  water  over  all.  Put  into  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  and  baste  often.  Allow  24  hours 
for  a  6-pound  turkey,  or  25  minutes  to  the 
pound.  The  skin,  when  the  turkey  is  done, 
should  be  a  golden  brown  all  over.  When 
ready,  remove  from  the  pan  to  a  hot  platter  ; 
cut  and  take  off  the  strings,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  celery  leaves,  put  the  sausages 
around  the  turkey,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Gravy. — When  the  giblets  ( the  heart,  liver, 
and  gizzard )  have  become  tender,  pour  off 
the  water  and  chop  them  fine  ;  put  them  in 
the  pan  in  which  the  turkey  has  been 
roasted,  and  add  1  cup  of  hot  water.  Thicken 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  moistened 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Mix  well,  and 
cook  for  ft  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  let 
it  burn. 

Cnmltrrry  Sauce .—  Pick  over  and  wash 
1  quart  of  cranl>erries ;  put  them  on  the 
stove  to  stew,  with  1  pint  of  water,  and  let 
them  cook  slowly  for  1ft  or  20  minutes. 
When  they  are  broken,  remove  from  the  fire 
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and  add  2  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar.  Pour 
into  a  porcelain  dish  and  let  them  cool.  If 
you  prefer  a  smooth  jelly,  strain  the  cran- 
berries, after  they  are  stewed,  through  a  tine 
sieve  ;  return  to  the  tire,  add  the  sugar  and 
let  it  boil  up  once,  but  do  not  stir  it. 
Remove,  and  pour  into  a  bowl  to  cool.  In 
either  case,  do  not  put  the  sugar  with  the 
cranberries  before  cooking,  as  it  turns  them 
a  purplish  red. 

Mauled  Potato**. — Wash  and  pare  »»  or  8 
good  sized  potatoes.  Let  tl»em  lie  in  cold 
water  for  from  1  to  2  hours.  If  they  are 
very  old,  let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours. 
Pour  off  the  cold  water  and  cover  them  with 
boiling  water.  Boil  for  20  minutes,  or  until 
the  potatoes  are  soft,  but  not  broken.  Drain 
off  the  water  thoroughly  and  mash  well  ; 
then  add  1  teaspoonful  of  *altt  1  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  i  cup  of  cream  or  milk  ;  beat 
hard  with  a  spoon,  until  they  are  light  and 
creamy.    Pile  lightly  in  a  hot  dish. 

(hnlillourr. — Select  a  firm,  white  head  of 
cauliflower.  Examine  it  carefully,  to  sec 
that  there  are  no  worms  in  it.  Remove  just 
the  outer  green  leaves,  and  put  it  in  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  flower  part  down.  If  there  are 
any  worms  or  bugs  in  it  they  will  then  come 
out.  Let  it  lie  in  this  water  for  1  hour.  Tie 
it  up  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  or  white 
mosquito  netting,  and  plunge  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  for  from  30  to  40  minutes,  or 
until  tender.  The  reason  for  tying  it  up  in 
the  cloth  is  to  prevent  its  breaking  apart. 
When  done,  remove  the  cloth  and  put  it, 
blcwsom  up,  in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  a  cream 
sauce  over  it. 

Cream  Saxur. — Melt  1  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  a  small  saucepan  ;  add  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  when  well  mixed,  add  1  pint  of 
milk,  a  little  at  a  time,  beating  vigorously  to 
keep  it  smooth.  When  all  the  milk  is  in,  add 
A  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  strain  over  the  cauli- 
flower through  a  fine  sieve. 

Stveet  Potatoes. — Select  potatoes  as  near  one 
size  as  possible  ;  scrub  clean,  cut  oil'  all  the 
fine  roots,  anil  about  i  inch  at  each  end. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  from  35  to  45  minutes, 
according  to  the  size,  or  until  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  fork. 

Tomato  and  Celery  SnhuL  -Select  tomatoes 
as  nearly  round  as  you  can  find — one  for 
each  person.  Pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
let  them  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  remove 
the  skins.  Do  not  let  them  stand  too  long 
in  the  hot  water,  as  it  will  soften  them. 
When  they  arc  all  skinned,  set  them  aside  to 
get  cold.  Wash  the  tender  inner  stalks  of  I 
bunch  of  celery,  let  I  horn  lie  in  cold  water 


about  an  hour,  then  cut  into  small  cubes. 
Wash  1  head  of  lettuce  and  let  it  lie  in  cold 
water,  to  get  crisp.  When  the  tomatoes  are 
perfectly  cold,  scoop  out  the  inside  with  a 
teaspoon,  being  very  careful  not  to  break  the 
outside  of  the  tomato.  When  done  it  should 
be  like  a  cup.  Chop  fine  the  pulpy  part,  that 
you  have  taken  out,  and  drain  off  the  juice. 
Mix  this  chopped  tomato  and  the  celery 
cubes  together ;  add  J  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  as  much  mayonnaise  dressing  as  there 
is  tomato  and  celery. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Mix  together  \  tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  \  teaspoonful  salt,  a 
dash  of  cayenne,  and  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  in 
a  bowl.  Set  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  chopped 
ice  and  add  1  cup  of  olive  oil,  very  gradually. 
Stir  constantly,  and  l>e  careful  not  to  add 
more  oil  at  one  time  than  can  be  conve- 
niently taken  up.  As  the  dressing  gets  very 
thick,  thin  it  with  1  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  You  will  find  it 
easier  to  add  the  oil  if  it  is  not  too  thick. 
Just  Itefore  mixing  with  the  tomato  and 
celery,  add  1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  do 
not  add  it  until  the  last,  as  it  thins  the  dress- 
ing very  quickly.  Put  a  few  leaves  of  lettuce 
on  each  plate,  put  the  tomato  cup  in  the 
center  and  fill  with  the  mixed  tomato,  celery, 
and  mayonnaise.  Do  not  mix  all  the  may- 
onnaise with  the  tomato  and  celery— reserve 
a  little  for  the  top  of  the  salad. 

Mince  Meat. — Cook  together  2J  pounds  of 
cheap,  lean  beef  and  \  \  pounds  of  suet  ( which 
has  had  the  membrane  removed)  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  Pour  off  the  liquor  into  a 
bowl,  and  let  it  cool.  Chop  the  meat  fine. 
There  should  be  4  cupfnls  of  meat  when 
chopped.  To  the  meat  add  8  cupfuls  of 
finely  chop|ied  sour  apples,  2  pounds  of 
raisins  (Sultana  raisins  are  best,  as  they  are 
small  and  contain  no  seeds  ;  if  you  prefer  the 
ordinary  raisins  they  should  be  seeded  and 
cut  in  pieces),  1  pound  of  currants,  1  pound 
of  dates  (stoned  and  chopped),  \  pound  of 
citron  cut  fine,  1J  cups  of  g«xid  molasses,  3 
pints  of  sweet  cider,  3  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
U  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  2J  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt,  1  tablespoonful  each  of  ground  cin- 
namon and  allspice,  1)  teaspoonfuls  of  mace, 
2  of  cloves,  I  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
and  I  nutmeg,  grated.  Lnst  of  all,  add  the 
cooled  liquor.  Mix  these  ingredients  well 
together  and  let  them  simmer  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  for  2j  hours.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  1A  cups  of  brandy  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  and  two  oranges.  When 
cooking  the  meat  and  suet,  be  careful  not  to 
cook  it  too  long,  as  the  meat  drops  to  pieces 
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and  it  is  very  hard  to  chop  the  fiber*.  Put 
the  mince  meat  into  pint  glass  jars,  and  screw 
the  covers  on  tight.  One  pint  is  enough  for 
one  pie. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  this 
full  amount,  but  mince  meat,  like  plum  pud- 
ding or  fruit  cake,  is  improved  by  standing 
for  some  time.  Mince  meat  should  be  so 
well  blended  that  the  separate  ingredients 
are  imperceptible  to  the  taste. 

Pumpkin  for  Pie*. — Select  a  firm,  medium 
sized,  deep  orange-colored  pumpkin.  Cut 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  your  hand  ;  pare 
and  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  pulpy  inside 
part.  Put  it  on  to  cook  in  a  granite  kettle, 
with  about  i  as  much  water  as  there  is 
pumpkin.  I>et  it  cook  for  B  hours,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  and  burning.  When 
the  pumpkin  is  done,  all  the  water  should  be 
cooked  away,  leaving  the  pumpkin  dry  and 
quite  thick.  Rub  it  through  a  sieve  and  add 
1  cup  of  good  molasses.  To  every  2  cups  of 
this  add  1  j  cups  of  milk,  j  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  1  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  1  teaspoonful  of  ginger, 
and  3  eggs  slightly  beaten. 

LYuxt. — Sift  1}  cups  of  pastry  flour,  J  tea- 
sjKKinful  of  good  baking  powder,  and  J  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  into  a  bowl.  Measure  $  cup 
of  butter  and  lard  mixed  ;  put  half  of  this 
into  the  flour,  and,  with  a  knife,  cut  and  mix 
it  until  there  are  no  lumps,  but  all  is  well 
mixed.  To  this  add  ax  little  cold  water  as 
will  make  the  flour  and  shortening  stick 
together ;  mix  very  quickly  with  a  knife, 
not  with  the  hands,  as  pastry  to  be  good  and 
flaky  should  be  very  cold,  and  the  shortening 
hard,  and  the  warmth  of  the  hands  will 


soften  it.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  on  the 
pastry  board  ;  put  the  pastry  on  the  board, 
and  with  the  rolling  pin  roll  out  quickly, 
always  from  you — one  way.  Now  put  the 
remainder  of  the  shortening  in  little  bits  all 
over  the  pastry  ;  roll  it  up  and  cut  into  four 
pieces.  Take  two  of  these  rolls,  put  one  on 
top  of  the  other  and  roll  out  again.  Turn 
the  pastry  around,  but  never  roll  towards 
you,  and  keep  it  as  nearly  round  as  possible. 

Mince  Pie. — Line  a  pie  pan  with  the  first 
piece  of  pastry  ;  pour  in  1  pint  of  mince 
meat.  Trim  the  pastry  off  around  the  edge 
of  the  pan  ;  wet  the  top  edge  with  either  cold 
water  or  white  of  eggs.  This  is  to  make 
the  two  pieces  stick  together.  Roll  out  the 
remainder  of  the  pastry  in  the  same  way  as 
you  did  the  first ;  cut  three  or  four  little 
slits  in  it  about  i  inch  long.  Put  it  carefully 
over  the  top  of  the  pie,  pinch  the  edges 
together  and  trim  off  the  {art  that  hangs 
down.  Bake  in  quite  a  hot  oven,  until  light 
brown.  If  the  oven  is  too  slow,  the  crust  will 
become  hard  and  dry  before  it  is  brown. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — In  making  pumpkin,  cus- 
tard, or  fruit  pies,  it  is  foolish  to  put  a  crust 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  it  becomes  wet 
and  soggy,  and  is  unfit  to  eat.  Grease  the 
pan  well  and  sprinkle  the  bottom  with  fine, 
dry,  bread  crumbs ;  put  a  strip  of  pastry 
about  1  i  inches  wide  around  the  sides  of  the 
pan.  Kill  nearly  full  with  the  prepared 
pumpkin,  stand  in  the  oven  and  then  fill 
quite  to  the  top.  Pumpkin  pie,  like  custard 
pie,  takes  from  j  to  }  of  an  hour  to  cook. 
I>o  not  have  the  oven  too  hot,  as  the  pie  will 
then  brown  before  it  is  thick.  Pumpkin  and 
mince  pies  are  better  if  made  a  day  or  two 
before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 
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AS  THE  end  of  the  present  century  draws 
near,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  great 
gains  that  have  been  made  in  everv 
branch  of  science,  it  is  a  somewhat  sobering 
reflection  that  in  spite  of  the  many  ingen- 
ious mechanical  appliances  accepted  and  used 
in  the  belief  that  they  add  to  the  comfort  of 
living,  we  are  still  a  restless  people,  seem- 
ingly as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  goal  of 
perfect  contentment. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  writings  of  William  Henry 
< 'banning  were  surely  prompted  by  a  rwili- 


zation  of  the  unprofitableness  of  mere  arti- 
ficial aids  to  happiness : 

To  live  content  with  small  means  ;  to  seek 
elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refine- 
ment rather  than  fashion  ;  to  be  worthy, 
not  resj>ectablc,  and  wealthy,  not  rich  ;  to 
study  ban!,  think  quickly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly  ;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  babes  and 
sages,  with  open  heart :  to  bear  all  cheerfully, 
do  all  bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry  never  ; 
in  a  won!,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and 
unconscious,  grow  up  through  the  common. 
.This  is  to  t>e  my  symphony. 
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THE  illustration  on  this  page  represents 
an  exceedingly  simple  device  by  means 
of  which  any  ordinary  compass  point 
and  bow-pencil  can  be  made  use  of  in  place 
of  the  equivalent  parts  of  a  set  of  beam  com- 
passes. There  are  comparatively  few  drafts- 
men who  care  to  spend  from  $8  to  $15  on 
ln*ain  compasses,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  seldom  use  them,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  most  linns  who  employ  draftsmen 
have  a  set  for  general  use.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  men  who  would  be 
glad  to  own  a  set  if  a  couple  of  dollars  would 
purchase  one. 

W.  G.  Rennerfelt,  of  New  York,  the 
patentee  of  the  device  shown  here,  offers 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  set  of  first -class  !>eam 
compasses,  for  $2.50.    We  have  tried  it  and 


find  that  it  is  in  even-  respect  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  $10  instrument.  Referring 
to  the  figure,  a  is  a  clamp  which  carries  the 
compass  point  as  shown  ;  b  is  another  clamp 
similar  ton,  but  supplied  with  a  jaw  which 
will  fit  any  ordinary  bow-pencil  or  bow-pen 
leg ;  fine  radial  adjustments  are  made  by 
means  of  the  screw  <:  Draftsmen  will 
appreciate  the  simplicity  of  this  little  device. 
It  should  have  a  large  sale.  The  manufac- 
turers are  The  Parker  Automatic  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Co.,  78  and  80  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York  Citv. 

*  * 

AnM  AI-    ReI*OKT  AM)  pROSl'EtTtK  OK  THE 

Educational  Department  ok  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  ok  North  Amekica.  Geo.  B.  Hodge. 
Secretary  of  the  International  Committee, 
3  West  Twenty-Ninth  street,  New  York  ( 'ity. 
The  annual  re|H>rt  contains  a  summary  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  North  American 
Associations  for  1898,  and  the  rci>ort  of  the 
Educational  Secretary.   The  summary  shows 


that  during  the  past  year  (1897-98)  over 
25,000  men  attended  the  evening  classes  con- 
ducted in  360  associations  ;  102  associations 
took  part  in  the  international  examination, 
and  750  certificates  were  awarded  to  success- 
ful students  by  the  international  examiners. 
The  prospectus  contains  a  history  of  this 
educational  movement,  outlines  of  the  course 
of  study,  regulations  for  the  standard  exami- 
nations, examination  questions  for  1898,  etc. 
From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  outline 
of  the  courses  and  the  examination  questions 
are  of  particular  interest  and  value.  The 
subjects  included  are :  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, business  and  commercial  law,  good 
citizenship,  freehand  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  applied  mechanics, 
hygiene,  chemistry,  physics,  English,  and 
association  city  council.  Those  interested  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  affairs,  or  in  educational  work 
in  general,  should  procure  copies  of  this 
report  and  prospectus  ;  price  of  report,  15c. , 
$1.50  per  dozen  ;  of  prospectus,  20c.,  $2.00 
per  dozen. 

CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 


BicKKoKt)  Drii.i,  «fc  Tool.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — successors  to  The  Universal  Radial 
Drill  Co.,  whose  complete  business  they  pur- 
chased a  year  or  two  ago — have  recently 
issued  a  refreshingly  businesslike  catalogue 
of  their  manufactures,  which  include  upright 
drills,  radial  drills,  vertical  and  horizontal 
multiple  drills,  horizontal  boring  and  drill- 
ing machines,  single-column  boring  and 
turning  mills,  and  special  tools  for  same. 
Accompanying  the  illustrations  of  these 
machines  are  very  complete  tables  of  sizes 
and  weights,  floor  space  occupied,  best 
speeds  for  running,  etc.,  which  make  the 
catalogue  of  much  value  to  machine-tool 
users. 

»% 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  inter- 
ested by  Mr.  Turner's  article  entitled  "The 
Impulse  Waterwheel,"  published  in  the  May 
numlter  of  Home  Stcdv  Magazine,  will 
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obtain  much  valuable  information  from  the 
catalogues  of  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  The  "Cascade"  (impulse)  water- 
wheel  catalogue  contains,  liesides  photo- 
graphs of  various  wheels  made  by  them, 
much  practical  information  concerning  water- 
power,  such  as  the  measuring  of  the  power 
of  streams,  weir  dam  and  miners'  inch 
measurements,  etc.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive tables  of  size  of  wheel,  head  of  water, 
power  developed,  velocity  and  quantity  of 
water,  number  of  nozzles,  etc.  This  ami  the 
Turbine  catalogue,  which  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  of  water-j>ower. 

•  * 

The  Rikek  Electric  Motok  Co.,  45  York 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  handed  us  their 
latest  catalogue  of  electric  vehicles.  That 
the  "horseless  carriage"  has  come  to  stay 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  though  possibly 
dwellers  in  small  towiiB  find  this  difficult  to 
realize  or  believe.  In  our  great  cities,  how- 
ever, and  in  European  cities,  too,  elec- 
tric carriages  have 
already  ceased  to 
attract  special  atten- 
tion as  they  nois- 
lessly  bowl  along  the 
bus}'  streets.  I  n  New 
York,  for  instance, 
electric  hansoms  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  lack 
patronage,  for  their 
speed  and  comfort, 
and  the  uninter- 
rupted view  ahead 
obtained  from  them, 
are  all  greatly  in 
their  favor  over  anv 
other  kind  of 
vehicle.  Theaecom- 
panying  half-tone 
represents  the  Hiker 
electric  Victoria  for 
two  passengers  ;  the 
maximum  speed  of 

this  carriage  is  12  miles  per  hour,  and  it  is 
capable  of  running  25  miles  per  charge ;  it 
has  three  distinct  speeds  forward,  and  two 
backward,  and  is  steered  by  the  front 
wheels — like  a  bicycle.  The  variety  of 
vehicle  turned  out  by  this  company  is 
worthy  of  note  ;  those  represented  by  photo- 
graphic half-tones  in  their  catalogue  include 
tricycle  carriages,  phaetons,  two-passenger 


and  four-passenger  traps,  four-  or  five-passen- 
ger surreys,  and  a  variety  of  delivery  wagons. 


# 

*  • 


Last  month  we  published  an  article  by 
Carl  0.  Barth  entitled,  "The  Corliss  Valve 
(iear."  We  have  just  received  from  The 
Hooven,  Owens  &  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  a  superb  pictorial  catalogue  of  the 
Hamilton  Corliss  Engine,  of  which  they  are 
sole  makers.  This  Itook — the  si/e  of  which 
is  14  in.  X  9j  in. — contains,  in  addition  to 
several  diagrams  and  tables,  eighteen  full- 
page  half-tones  of  heavy-duty  ( 'orliss  engines. 
It  is  a  work  of  art  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  steam  user  who  wishes 
to  be  strictly  up-to-date. 


•  * 


The  New  I'kocess  Kaw  Hide  Co.,  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  in  their  latest  catalogue — a  very  neat 
little  pocketbook  of  100  pages — describe  and 
illustrate  their  patent  rawhide  pinions  and 
gears  (both  spur  and  bevel),  bushings, 
washers,  mallets,  and  chisel  handles.  Of 
their  new  process  rawhide  they  say  :  "  It  is 


the  very  best  quality  of  steer  hide,  cured  by 
our  patented  process.  It  is  applicable  to 
numerous  purposes  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  rawhide,  as  it  may  be  Stained  any 
desired  color,  will  take  glue  as  readily  as  will 
wood,  and  (single  thicknesses  only )  may  be 
embossed  or  molded  into  any  desired  form. 
By  the  application  of  great  pressure,  and 
other  features  of  our  jiatented  process,  the 
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hide  ve  condensed  and  all  superfluous  matter 
eliminated,  leaving  it  extremely  light  in 
weight,  yet  returning  all  its  valuable  proper- 
ties." The  middle  50  pages  of  the  catalogue 
consist  of  a  price  list  of  the  gear-wheels 
and  pinions  kept  in  stock  by  the  company, 
the  size*  varying  from  2  inches  to  15  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  1  inch  to  10  inches 
width  of  face.  Rawhide  gears,  being  noise- 
less and  requiring  no  lubrication,  are  es|ie- 
cially  adapted  for  use  on  high-speed 
machinery,  where  noise  is  objectionable, 
such  as  electric-motor  car*,  roller  mills,  ele- 
vators, machine  tools,  etc.  The  strength  and 
durability  of  rawhide  gears  is  remarkable. 

The  Miaxl's  Electric  Co.,  of  Mianus, 
Conn.,  is  making  a  specialty  of  electric  sup- 
plies for  the  experimentalist.  Any  kind  of 
material,  appliance,  or  machine — from  an 
electric  bell  to  a  gas  engine — can  be  obtained 
from  them,  either  complete  or  in  part,  fin- 
ished or  in  the  rough.  The  line  of  appa- 
ratus included  in  the  catalogue  is  selected 
with  the  idea  of  supplying  those  of  limited 
means  who  wish  to  make  electrical  exi>eri- 
ments  at  home. 

**. 

Jones  &  Lawkox  Co.,  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont, publish,  an  80-page  catalogue  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Hartness  Flat  Turret  loathe, 
and  its  work,  in  which  remarkably  fine 
photographic  reproductions  give  some  idea 
of  the  variety  of  work  that  can  be  turned 
out  by  these  useful  automatic  machines. 
There  an'  full-sized  illustrations  of  a  great 
variety  of  bolts,  studs,  nuts,  and  bushings, 
of  special  shapes,  together  with  the  time  it 
takes  the  turret  lathe  to  turn  them  out.  The 
same  concern  publishes  a  supplementary  cata- 
logue entitled  "Screw  Thread,"  descriptive 
of  the  Hartness  Automatic  Die,  designed 
expressly  for  use  in  the  flat  turret  lathe 
above  mentioned.  The  illustrations  in  both 
of  these  catalogues  are  as  good  as  any  we 
have  seen,  ami  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  operations  are  explained  makes  them 
of  unusual  practical  value. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Bin. dim;  Coxs-rurcTios  and  Sij'ekin- 
tesi.exc  e.  By  F.  E.  Kidder,  (*.  E.,  Ph.  D., 
Fellow  American  institute  of  Architects, 
author  of  the  "Architects'  and  Builders' 
Pocket  Book."  Part  II.  "Car|  .enters' 
Work."  Que  vol.  Svo.  524  illustrations. 
•il-M  pages.  New  York  :  William  T.  Corn- 
stock,  '>:\  Warren  street.    ISd.H.    Price,  fl.00. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Kidder,  known  to  the  architec- 
tural profession  through  his  "Architect*' 
and  Builders'  Pocket  Book,"  published,  two 
years  ago,  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled, 
"  Building  Construction  and  Superintend- 
ence," which  we  highly  commended  at  the 
time.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing the  appearance  of  Part  II,  which  is  of 
the  same  size  and  general  make-up  as  Part  I, 
but  contains  100  more  pages  and  twice  as 
many  illustrations. 

In  Part  I,  the  author  described  those  details 
of  construction  usually  coming  within  the 
province  of  the  mason,  and  in  this  volume 
he  deals  more  especially  with  the  details 
of  all  forms  of  wooden  construction,  from 
the  rough  framing  of  wooden  or  brick  build- 
ings to  finely  finished  cabinet  work.  The 
work  is  in  every  sense  what  may  be  called  a 
practical  one,  and  the  better  systems  of  con- 
structions are  intelligently  pointed  out,  as 
are  also  the  defect*  of  the  cheaper  and  more 
common  forms. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing and  finishing  woods  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent 
and  practical  treatment  of  the  subject  yet 
placed  l>efore  the  general  reader.  Following 
this  are  four  chapters  on  wihhI  framing ; 
windows  and  outside  frames ;  outside 
wood  finish,  shingle  roofs,  and  the  accom- 
panying metal  work  ;  and  interior  wood- 
work', including  furring,  interior  finish,  cab- 
inet work,  stairs,  flooring,  etc. 

Chapter  VI  devotes  nearly  100  jiages  to 
a  description  of  builders'  hardware,  show- 
ing the  difference  in  the  construction  and 
qualities  of  locks,  butts,  and  other  forms 
of  trimmings,  and  illustrating  the  principal 
varieties. 

In  each  of  these  chapters,  the  author  indi- 
cates the  special  points  that  should  receive 
attention,  and  gives  warning  of  the  various 
defects  often  met  with,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  covered  up  or  concealed 
by  the  contractor. 

Chapter  VII  is  devoted  to  heavy  framing, 
illustrating  and  describing  various  details  of 
framing  usually  employed  in  what  may  lie 
called  heavy  buildings. 

In  Chapter  VIII  are  given  forms  of  speci- 
fications  as  a  guide  when  writing  specifica- 
tions for  cariH^nters'  work,  including  the 
hardware  trimmings,  roofing,  tin  work,  etc. 
These  specifications  are  admirable  examples 
of  explicitness  in  describing  the  materials  to 
be  furnished  and  the  work  to  be  done,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  concise  and  well 
arranged. 
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(483)  (<i)  What  is  a  fuse  box,  and  fur  what  is  it 
used?  (/>)  What  i9  a  high-pressure  gate  valve,  an<l 
for  what  is  it  used?  i>)  What  is  "the  difference 
between  an  inspirator  and  an  injector?  (d)  I  have 
a  'jo-horsepower  firebox  boiler  with  which  I  run  a 
•JO- horsepower  common  slide-valve  stationary  engine. 
Will  the  same  boiler  supply  sufficient  steam  for  a 
JO-horsepower  cross-compound  engine,  and  do  the 
same  amount  of  work,  without  Increasing  the  boiler 
pressure  or  amount  or  fuel  used?  Kindly  illustrate 
the  fuse  box  and  gate  valve. 

B.  (\.  rleves.  Ohio. 
Ans,— (n)  A  fuse  l»ox  is  a  box  designed  to  protect  a 
fuse  block  or  a  fused  cut-out  from  the  weather,  or 
from  hard  usage.  Fuse  blocks  to  lie  used  in  eon- 
junction  with  boxes  are  generally  of  special  design, 
such  as  Illustrated  in  Kig.  I.  which  represents  a  fuse 


Fig.  1. 

box  for  high-potential  cir- 
cuits. The  plug  a.  Fig.  1.  is 
removable  and  carries  the 
fuse.  In  a  ls>x  of  this  con- 
struction, it  is  almost  an 
im possibility  for  an  are  to  be 
established  from  one  ter- 
minal to  the  other.  (6)  A 
gate  valve  is  a  valve  that 
operates  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  a  sliding  gate.  Fig.  2 
represents  such  a  valve.  A 
high-pressure  gate  valve  Is 
one  designed  for  high  pres- 
sures, either  of  water  or 
steam.  Fig.  'J  is  a  high- 
pressure  steam  gate  valve. 
A  water  valve  is  constructed 
somewhat  similarly,  (c)  See 
Honk  Sttiiy  Magazine, 
June.  \s\tK,  Answ  ers  to  Inbui- 
lt should  be  able  to  do  the  same 
with  less  fuel  in  the  second  case 
It  is  probable  that  the  compound 
engine  is  designed  for  a  higher  steam  pressure  than 
the  simple  engine.  However,  unless  the  steam 
pressure  Is  very  low.  say  fiO  pounds  per  square 
Inch,  the  compound  engine  should  lie  the  more 
economical. 

♦*» 

(4*1)  (a)  If  cold  water  is  forced  Into  a  new  boiler 
while  the  latter  Is  hot.  will  the  boiler  explode?  (6t 
What  causes  a  boiler  to  explode?   Does  the  cold 


Ft.;.  J- 

ries.  No.  2U.  (d) 
amount  of  work, 
than  in  the  first. 


water  crack  the  plates,  or  Is  there  a  gas  iuside  the 
hoiler  which  is  in  some  way  Ignited*  (C)  Are  the 
plates  of  a  boiler  as  hot  as  the  water  in  the  boiler" 
I  d)  Is  it  possible  to  bear  the  naked  hand  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  kettle  that  contains  boiling  water? 

L).  E.     South  llend.  Wash. 

Ans. — (a)  When  cold  water  comes  in  contact  with 
hot  plates.  It  cools  them  very  rapidly  and  unevenly, 
the  result  being  that  the  cooled  part  of  the  plate 
shrinks  much  fasier  than  the  rest,  and  this  either 
cracks  the  plate  or  weakens  It  so  much  as  to  make  li 
unsafe.  The  botlcf  may  or  may  not  explode,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  plate,  and 
the  steam  pressure,  (b)  A  boiler  explodes  for  the 
reason  that  some  part  is  too  weak  for  the  pressure. 
The  weakness  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  poor  material,  design,  or  workmanship,  or  to 
injury  while  in  use.  There  is  probably  no  case  In 
winch  an  ex  plosion  Is  due  to  gases  generated  in  the 
boiler,  although  that  theory*  is  held  by  some,  (f)  If 
the  inside  of  the  boiler  is  coated  with  scale,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  jiassing  readily  to  the  water, 
the  plates  may  l>c  cooler  than  the  water  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  hotter  if  exposed  to  the  fire  ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
temperaturea.  id)  It  may  be  possible  If  the 
is  coated  with  soot  on  the  outside.  In  most 
however,  we  think  a  serious  burn  would  follow  stu  b 
an  attempt. 

• 

♦  ♦ 

(4K»)  Three  hoisting  engineers  and  I  have  had  quite 
an  argument  on  the  following :  Suppose  that  In  a 
steam  pump  the  diameter  of  the  steam  piston  is  * 
inches,  and  that  of  the  water  piston  is  4  inches; 
would  the  pump  force  any  water  Into  the  boiler  if  an 
8-Inch  check  were  placed  between  the  pump  and  the 
.boiler?  W  II.  C,  Mugger.  Ind. 

Ass.— Yes:  the  pressure  that  tends  to  keep  the 
valve  shut  is  equal  to  the  area  of  its  top  surface,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler, 
and,  in  order  to  open  the  valve  and  force  water 
through,  the  pump  must  produce  a  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  under  side  of  the  valve  which, 
when  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  under  side,  will 
overcome  the  pressure  on  the  top.  With  the  given 
dimensions,  the  pump  will  easily  produce  more  than 
the  required  pressure. 

• 

*  « 

(488)  (<i)  In  HoXlBTOOT  MAOADITK  August.  lt*J*. 
article  entitled  "  Stresses  in  a  Hlcycle  Frame.-  Fig.  t>. 
kindly  explain  how  the  |>oint  <•  is  found.  It  seems  to 
me  as  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the 
strews  in  either  AC  H'  or  .4  <6)  How  can  I  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  "  Instructions  of  the  ('cneral  IjiikI  office 
to  Surveyors  "  ?  W.  K.  B..  Willink,  X.  Y. 

Ass.— ;<i)  The  method  of  locating  the  points  r  and 
r*  is  mini  cm  hat  unusual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  lines  Vt  and  r'n,  representing  the  unknown 
forces  in  the  force  |iolygon  abbf  c r r1  n.  are  not  adja- 
cent to  each  other,  lu  constructing  the  force  poly- 
gon for  the  joint /,  the  lines  a  and  bb',  representing 
known  forces,  are  drawn  first ;  then,  from  the  point 
b'.  a  line  b't\  of  indefinite  length,  is  drawn  parallel  to 


Note.— For  conditions  to  be  observed  by  subscrilK-rs  wishing  to  have  questions  answered  in  thisde|iar:- 

.->:;: 
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If  E.  and  from  the  point  a,  a  line  at'  of  indefinite 
length  It  drawn  parallel  to  A  K.  Thw  two  lines  of 
indefinite  length  are  to  be  connected  by  the  line  r <'. 
whose  length  and  direction  are  both  known,  us  it 
represent*  the  pull  in  the  chain  E  K.  which  lias  been 
computed.  The  points  e  and  ?  are  accordingly 
determined  by  drawing  the  line  re1  parallel  to  EE 
and  intersecting  the  line*  fc'rand  (irMn  such  posi- 
tions as  to  be  of  the  proper  length  between  the  points 
of  intersection.  (6)  By  addressing  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Laud  Office,  Washington.  L>.  C. 

# 
*  * 

(4*7)  Please  show  how  to  lay  out  a  flare  to  fit  roof 
as  in  enclosed  sketch.  Fig  1. 

H.  S.  J..  Portsmouth.  Va. 

AN9.— The  solution  to  your  problem  is  given  bv 
Fig.  2.  A  Urt>  Is  the  shape  to  be  laid  out;  M X 
denotes  the  roof,  and  is  drawn  at  a  slope  of 
4i  ( -  20  —  15J  i  to  19.  The  construction  is  as  follows  : 
Produce  the  sides  A  I)  and  H  C  to  the  point  O  on  the 


power  electric  launch  complete  costs  anywhere  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  and  the  nunc  size  gasoline  launch 
w  ith  a  J-horsepower  motor  may  be  obtained  for  prices 
ranging  from  8186  to  »500. 

* 
*  * 

(4X9)  Can  you  give  me  the  name  or  a  book  on 
mechanical  drawing,  in  which  the  proper  method  of 
blinding  concave  and  convex  surfaces,  and  such 
other  details  of  mechanical  drawing  as  require  con- 
ventional methods  of  treatment,  are  clearly  explained 
and  illustrated?  E.  B.  T.,  Florida. 

Am.— We  suggest  the  following:  "Mechanical 
Drawing M  by  John  S*.  Reld.  82.00 :  "  Mechanical 
Drawing"  by  Wm.  Mlnlfic.  $4.00.  These  books  may 
be  obtained  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  .Scrnn- 
tou,  Pa. 

•  • 

(490)  1  desire  some  information  regarding  com- 
pound marine  engine*),  operated  with  natural  draft. 
In  my  locality  there  are  many  non-condensing 
marine  engines.  In  which  the  exhaust  is  turned  into 
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center  line,  and  with  O  as  a  center 
describe  the  circular  arcs  /)  E  and  A  11 
with  radii  rVDaud  OA.  res|»cctivcly. 
Draw  the  horizontal  line  .1  (I.  and 
with  J  as  a  center  describe  a  semicircle 
A.I  fl.  which  is  a  view  of  half  of  the 
base  of  the  cone  O  A  (1.  Divide  this  half 
circle  into  a  numiier  of  equal  parts, 
say  six.  and  from  the  point*  of  division 
J,  i.  etc.,  draw  vertical  lines  cutting 
.4  O  in  the  points  /.  i.  .i.  etc.  Join  these 
last  points  to  the  vertex  0  by  the 
lines  0  I,  09,  etc..  which  intersect  the 
roof  line  .V.Vin  the  points  P.  y.  ]{.  8,  T. 
Through  these  last  points  draw  horizontals  cutting 
OA  in  the  points  /",  ({".It",  etc.  Now.  on  the  arc 
A  II  lay  oft*  A  /',  l'f.  f  .f .  etc.,  each  equal  to  one  of 
the  equal  divisions  A  )  or  1  ;  of  the  semicircle. 
Draw  the  radii  O  V.  nr.  o.r.  etc..  and  on  Oi'  lay  off 
1' I'  ~  A  P".  ?  (f  =  A  Q».  f  K' -  A  ir.  and  so  oil. 
Through  the  points  .1.  /",  <f.  If.  S".  7*,  A",  draw  a 
smooth  curve:  then  .1  /»>.*/'  is  the  development  of 
one-half  of  the  shape.  The  other  half  is.  of 
the 


(4hm)  How  does  the  cost,  per  horsepower,  of 
maintaining  n  gasoline  engine  compare  with  that  of 
running  an  electric  motor,  for  propelling  a  small 
launch?  AlfO. give  me  some  idea  of  the  difference  in 
the  Am  CO*  C.  I,.  S..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Ans.  —The  gasoline  engine  will  give  a  horsepower 
at  a  cost  of  lit  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours  with  gnsoline 
at  9  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  same  size  electric 
motor  will  cost  fl.oo  to  run  it  the  same  length  of  time 
with  power  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.    A  Ihorsc- 
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the  stack,  thus  supplying  the  bc»ller  with  forced 
draft.  Salt  water  and  expensive  fuel  are  continually 
compelling  boatmen  to  install  some  form  of  com- 
pound or  triple  expansion  condensing  machinery,  in 
reference  to  which  engineers  are  consulted  as  to  the 
largest  size  of  cylinder*  that  a  boiler  of  given  size 
will  supply,  when  working  with  natural  draft.  I  am 
running  a  tio"  ysi"  Clyde  boiler,  with  brick  back: 
it  has 824  sqnare  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  is  fitted 
with  96  2  inch  tul>es.  4  feet  10  inches  long.  The  fuel 
used  is  fir  wood,  and  there  are  no  grates,  the  furnace 
being  tilled  completely  when  firing.  The  toiler  has 
a  good  draft  and  steams  freely,  maintaining  a  work- 
ing pressure  of  from  11A  to  i:t0  pounds  gauge.  Take 
this  boiler  as  an  example,  and  show  how  to  figure  the 
greatest  amount  of  steam  it  will  furnish  under 
natural  draft.  This  having  been  determined,  show 
how  the  maximum  cylinder  areas  are  arrived  at. 
allowing  sufficient  steam  to  work  the  air  and  other 
pumps,  all  of  which  are  lnde|>endent.  I  presume 
these  cylinder  areas  depend  largclv  upon  piston 
speed  :  take,  therefore,  for  example,  tne  engine  I  am 
now  running,  the  piston  of  which  is  10  inches  in 
diameter,  w  ith  a  lo-lnch  stroke,  and  which  makes  206 
revolutions  per  minute  with  130  pounds  of 
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cutting  off  at  5|  inches :  the  exhaust  pipe  is  3|  inches 
In  diameter,  but  is  reduced  to  2J  inches  at  the  stack. 

A.  H.  C,  Washington. 
As*. -The  method*  used  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
solution  of  your  question  are  too  lengthy  to  admit  or 
explanation  in  this  column.  We  would  recommend 
you  to  purchase  Seaton  s  -  Manual  of  Marine  Engi- 
neering." price  S.YOO;  it  may  lie  obtained  of  Tin- 
Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranton,  Pa. 

• 

*  • 

(491)  (a)  How  much  No. 36  wire  will  it  take  for 
the  secondary  coil,  to  get  a  finch  spark?  (ft)  What 
is  the  voltage  of  u  finch  spark? 

C.  M.  H.,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Ans  -(o)  With  a  properly  designed  coll,  one  pound 
of  No.  36  wire  should  give  a  spark  )  inch  in  length. 
I  ft)  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  differ- 
ence of  pot4>ntial  necessary'  to  project  a  spark  across 
mi  air  gap  of  one  Inch  is  about  M.QOO  volts.  While 
the  voltage  required  does  not  vary  directly  as  the 
distance  for  all  ranges  of  sparking,  still  halving  the 
Above  figure  gives  what  is  probably  as  accurate  an  esti- 
mate of  the  voltage  of  a  4-inch  s|*trk  «s  can  lie  arrived 
at.  The  difference  of  potential,  then,  to  force  a  spark 
acroxsan  air  gap  of  }  inch,  is  about  '27.1100  volts. 

* 

*  * 

(492)  I  have  a  small  alternating-current  dynamo, 
the  armature  of  which  is -J)  inches  long  by  l(  inches 
in  diameter,  wound  with  about  2JH0  feci  of  No.  36 
wire,  Can  I.  with  this  alternator,  run  a  trans- 
former like  that  described  in  Honk  Sttoy  Maoazink. 
August.  1HW.  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  HS1  If  so. 
what  would  be  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  that  would 
give  the  greatest  advantageous  heating  power"  (b\ 
flow  large  a  piece  of  iron  could  I  hone  to  iuse  with 
such  a  coil?  R.  F.  P..  Somerville,  Mass. 

Ass. — (d)  At  a  speed  of  about  l.'JUU  revolutions  per 
minute  the  machine  will  generate  an  K.  M.  F.  of 
about  100  volts.  Its  capacity  at  this  speed  is  about 
10  watts,  giving  a  current  strength  of  A  ani|>crc.  The 
transformer  should  consist  of  a  core  of  iron  wire  3 
inches  long.  J  inch  in  diameter;  the  primary  coll 
should  be  of  No.  34  H.  Ai  S.  double  cotton-covered 
or  single-covered,  wound  with  1,000  turns:  the  second- 
ary should  consist  of  ten  turns  of  No.  16  R.  &  S. 
double  cotton-covered  wire,  wound  about  the  center 
of  the  primary  coll.  All  parts  should  be  insulated 
and  shellaced,  (6|  Only  a  very  small  piece  of  iron 
wire,  possibly  1  inch,  of  No,  -.11  B.  A  S.  can  be  fused. 

» 

*  * 

(4«l)  Can  a  fish— a  black  bass,  for  instance— be 
drowned  in  water"  Ijist  May  we  had  a  dispute  here, 
.4  claiming  that  a  fish  can  be  drowned,  basing  his 
opinion  on  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  F.  Henry  Yorke,  entitled  "  Black  Bass  Fishing  in 
the  Wisconsin  1-akcs."  which  appeared  in  the  August 
27th  issue  of  "  The  American  Field  ":  "  Always  drown 
your  fish,  or  nearly  so.  for  then  it  can  be  safely  and 
easily  brought  to  the  bontxide.  ready  to  he  taken  by 
the  landing  net,  hooked  by  the  gaff  or  quickly  but 
gently  taken  by  the  gills  or  eyes  with  the  lingers. 
The  fatter  process  can  only  be  successfully  accom- 
plished bv  practice,  the  fingers  being  gentlY  dipped 
along  the  fish's  back,  the  thumb  and  forclingcr 
slipped  either  under  its  gills  or  into  the  bony  eye 
sockets,  according  to  the  size  or  weight  of  the  fish, 
the  gills  being  preferable  for  all  kinds  of  bass. 
Drowning  is  simple.  A  fish,  w  hen  it  opens  its  mouth 
nnder  water,  lakes  in  a  mouthful,  its  gills  being 
closed  :  when  it  shnts  Its  mouth  the  gills  open,  and 
the  water  pours  through  them  back  to  its  own  cle- 
ment, having  lost  some  oxygen  and  gained  some 
carbonic  acid.  Now  this  process  of  breathing  must 
have  for  its  essential  conditions  a  circulating  fluid 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric'  air  or 
oxygen  in  solution.  The  respiratory  apparatus  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  moist  and  permeable  animal 
membrane,  with  the  blood  vessels  upon  one  side  of 
it,  and  the  air  or  aerated  fluid  on  the  other.  The 
blood  and  the  air  or  oxvgen  in  solution,  conse- 
quently do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  each 
but  absorption  and  exhalation  take  place 


from  one  to  the  other,  through  the  thin  membrane 
which  lies  between.  During  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  the-  gills,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  which  renders 
them  a  bright  red  color,  and  is  carried  into  the 
general  circulation,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  dis- 
charged. If  the  fish  swallowed  the  water,  which  dur- 
ing its  rapid  passage  was  forced  Into  Its  mouth. 
Instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  out  by  its  gills,  it  would 
naturally  drown  like  anything  else.  And  that  is 
«  hat  you  make  it  do,  for  the  taut  strain  of  the  line 
held  by  the  rod  forees  open  its  mouth  to  a  greater  or 
lew  extent,  the  gills  being  closed  In  like  proportion. 
By  its  rapid  rushes  through  the  water,  the  fish  in  its 
struggles  forces  considerable  water  down  its  throat, 
gradually  loonies  suffocated,  finally  exhausted, 
and  is  casllv  drawn  to  the  boat."  It  claims  that  a 
fish  cannot  be  thus  drowned,  maintaining  that  as  a 
fish  has  no  lungs  it  does  not  breathe  as  human  beings 
do,  but  that,  as  the  gills  of  the  fish  pulsate,  oxygen 
from  the  water  Is  taken  into  the  blood  direct  at  the 
gills,  which,  he  says,  are  covered  by  an  exceedingly 
thin  membrane,  having  pores  like  our  skin:  at  the 
same  time,  the  fi«h  exhales  nitrogen  through  tulies. 
discharging  it  at  the  noac.  and  then  when  the  fish  is 
hooked,  the  mouth  opens,  the  gills  close,  the  source 
of  oxygen  is  cut  off  and  the  fish  tmntherx  to  death, 
and  that  the  irtir/r  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A 
claims  that  if  a  fish  Is  put  in  a  wire  cage  and  lowered 
into  his  natural  home,  water,  that  he  will  soon  die. 
Can  yon  say,  positively,  who  Is  right.  A  or  if? 

T.  O.  C.  Cameron  Mills.  N.  Y. 
Ans.— We  have  no  direct  Information  In  regard  to 
this  matter,  but  we  think  that  a  fish  ran  I*  drowned, 
and  we  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  explana- 
tion given  in  the  above  extract  from  "The  Ameri- 
can Field  "  Is  essentially  1 


•  • 

(494)  ta)  How  much  1-inch  rope  will  It  take  to 
w  rap  a  pole  that  is  100  feet  high.  I  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  liottom,  and  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top? 
(ft)  How  would  yon  remove  a  person  from  a  live 
electric  wire,  if  It  were  Impossible  to  signal  to  the 
power  house?  <<•)  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  analyze 
bituminous  coal?  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  the 
subject?  H.  M.  McA..  McCartney,  Pa. 

Ans.— (hi  An  excellent  approximate  formula  for 
the  solution  of  such  problems  Is  given  in  Hone 
Stckv  Magazine,  July,  1*9S,  article  entitled  "Arith- 
metical Progressions."   The  formula  is 
L-  1»»(J>  + //). 

In  this  example  we  have  n  =  1,199.  />  —  (I  f  ft., 
and  If  =  ()  +  fr)  R-  Hence.  /.  =  3,138.97  feet.  (6) 
Wrap  some  insulating  covering  about  the  hands,  as 
thick,  at  letist.  as  h  man's  coat.  Any  rublier  fabric 
is  preferable,  and,  best  of  all,  a  pair  of  niblier  gloves. 
If  possible,  do  not  form  a  circuit  through  your  own 
body,  when  disengaging  another  person  from  a  live 
w  ire.  as  the  insulating  medium  aliout  the  hands  is 
apt  to  slip  and  bring  you  into  contact  with  the  wire. 
Before  you  can  receive  a  shock,  a  complete  circuit 
must  l>e  formed,  and  you  may  therefore,  If  the  circuit 
is  a  grounded  one.  stand  on  an  Insulating  stool,  and 
touch  a  live  wire  with  Impunity,  (e)  The  analysis 
of  coal  consists  in  the  determination  (1 1  of  moisture. 
(2)  of  volatile  combustible  matter.  (3)  of  ash.  and 
(4)  of  sulphur.   The  operations  are  rather  simple; 

1.  I*1,  rminnti,m  .,/  Mailt  are. ~\\*m\  2  grains  of  the 
finely  powdered  coal  are  weighed  out  and  dried 
between  watch  glasses,  at  Mrp-llO0,  for  one  hour,  ami 
then  weighed  again.  The  loss  of  weight,  divided  by 
the  weight  of  coal  taken,  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  coal. 

2.  Itrtrrminalum  of  Volatile  Comtntrtihl,  Matter.— 
About  2  grams  of  the  powdered,  undried  coal  are 
healed  for  3)  minutes  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  then  Immediately,  without 
cooling,  for  the  same  length  of  time  over  a  blast 
lamp.  Cool  and  weigh.  Divide  the  loss  of  the 
weight  by  the  amount  of  coal  used,  multiply  by  loo. 
subtract  the  percentage  of  moisture,  and  the  remain- 
der is  the  percentage  of  volatile  combustible  matter, 
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3.  Mermiuatitm  of  the  A'h.— From  3  to  5  crams 
of  the  finely  divided  coal  are  heated  In  a  small 
platinnm  dish,  over  a  Biinsen  flame.  Usually  the 
incineration  proceeds  rapidly.  When  no  particles 
of  carbon  arc  apparent  in  the  ash,  allow  the  (Huh 
to  cool,  and  weigh  it.  The  difference  between  thin 
weight  and  the  last,  divided  by  the  weight  of  the 
coal  taken,  and  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  percent- 
age of  fUrd  carbon.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
of  the  percentages  of  moisture,  volatile  combustible 
matter,  and  fixed  carbon,  and  100  is  the  percentage 
of  ash.  The  sum  of  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
and  ash  is  the  percentage  of  coke  which  the  coal 
will  yield. 

4.  Lxtermiwtlum  >>f  Sulphur.— Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  divided  coal,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  by  grind- 
ing In  a  good-sized  porcelain  mortar,  with  10  grams 
of  XOfCOi  and  6  grams  of  A'.VO,.  Place  this  mixture 
in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  cover  the  crucible  with 
a  lid.  and  place  it  on  a  triangle  over  a  Hunsen 
burner.  Heal  the  crucible  very  carefully  and  raise 
the  heat  rather  slowly.  When  the  mass  in  the  cruci- 
ble Is  in  a  tranquil  state  of  fusion,  run  it  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  crucible,  allow  it  to  cool,  treat  it  with 
hot  water,  and  wash  it  out  into  a  small  beaker. 
Filter  the  insoluble  matter,  acidulate  the  filtrate 
with  lid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Redissolve  In 
water,  with  a  few  dro|>sof  //f  7.  filter  the  dilute  fil- 
trate to  about  500  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling, 
and  add  10  to '20  cubic  centimeters  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium.  Allow  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
barium  to  settle,  decant  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid 
through  a  felt  on  a  *«ooch  crucible,  heat  the  precip- 
itate with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  trans- 
fer it  to  the  filter,  wash  well  with  hot  water,  dry, 
ignite  and  weigh  as  HaSO(,  which,  multiplied  by 
.1371.  gives  the  weight  of.S.  We  can  recommend  to 
you  the  following  books :  Fresenius'  "Quantitative 
Analysis."  Claim's  "Quantitative  Analysis."  "The 
Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron,"  by  Hlair,  and  "  Notes  on 
Metallurgical  Analysis,"  by  Nathan  Ixjrd.  All  these 
books  may  be  obtained  through  The  Technical  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Scranton,  I'a. 

*  * 

<4ft*>)  (a)  In  making  a  sewage  connection  with  a 
cesspool,  will  the  ordinary  vent  pipe  which  Is  carried 
out  through  the  roof  of  the  house  give  sufficient 
ventilation  for  the  odors  from  the  cesspool  itself,  or 
should  a  separate  pi|>e  l>e  used  for  this  purpose?  Of 
what  size  should  this  last  pipe  be?  The  cesspool  is 
not  lined,  and.  as  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  I  believe 
the  accumulation  of  gas  will  be  slight.  (6)  I  am 
informed  that  the  formula  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  diameter  of  standard  wood  screws  Is 
l>  .01315  n  -+-  .05«  inch.  When  />  -  diameter,  what 
is  h.  and  on  what  is  the  formula  based? 

X..  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

A.vs.— <u)  I'se  a  sei«arate  pipe  for  this  purpose,  and 
run  it  up  a  tree,  if  one  is  conveniently  near.  Four- 
inch  pi  fie  is  considered  to  be  large  enough  for  an 
ordinary  small  cesspool.  ft>)  In  the  above  formula. 
f>  -  the  diameter  In  inches,  and  n  =  the  standard 
gauge  numl»er  of  the  screw.  The  smallest  wood 
screw  regularly  made.  No.0.  is  o.V.  inch  in  diameter, 
and  from  that  up  to  No.  30  the  diameter  Increases 
,0132-.  Inch  for  each  number  Thus,  by  multiplying 
the  rate  of  increase  (.0132-.)  by  the  gauge  number  of 
the  SCT«W.  and  adding  to  the  product  the  diameter  of 
the  smnllcM  screw  1 .050).  we  obtain  the  diameter  in 
inchc  corresponding  to  the  gauge. 


( l<M> i  (a)  Is  the  amount  of  |.ower  required  to 
propel  a  bicycle,  geared  to  7u  inches  by  means  of 
k- tooth  and  Jo  tooth  sprockets,  the  same  as  that 
required  for  the  same  gear-namely.  To  inches-when 
obtained  bv  using  in- tooth  and  2Vtooth  sprockets, 
the  two  btcycfel  being  in  every  other  respect  Identi- 


cal? tb)  If.  in  the  first  of  the  above  bicycles,  the 
required  crank  pressure  is  100  J«>unds,  what  will  be 
the  crank  pressure  to  propel  the  same  wheel  geared 
to  77  Inches,  by  means  of  K-tooth  and  A'-tooth 
sprockets?  <r)  How  does  the  addition  of  teeth  to 
the  sprocket*  affect  their  efficiency  ? 

J.  B.  S..  Scranton.  Pa. 
Ans.— (a)  and  <<->  Kxpcrtment*  have  shown  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  sprocket  depends  somewhat 
ujsjn  the  number  of  teeth,  the  greatest  efficiency 
being  given  by  the  largest  sprockets.  In  the  experi- 
ments reported  by  Mr.  J.  (i.  D.  Mack  (Trans. 
A.  S.  M.  F...  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  1.071),  the  efficiencies  for 
7-,  K-.  and  <Mooth  rear  sprockets,  with  the  same  large 
sprocket,  were  as  follows:  7-tooth.  W.7:  Mooth. 
»1.5 :  V-tooth.  8M.  Theoretically,  the  larger  sprockets 
are  preferable,  because  the  chain  moving,  as  It  does, 
with  greater  velocity,  is  under  a  less  tension,  and 
therefore  exerts  less  pressure  upon  the  teeth :  also, 
the  pressure  on  the  bearings  due  to  the  chain  tension 
Is  reduced.  Probably  In  actual  use  the  size  of  the 
sprocket  has  little  influence  on  the  power  required 
to  propel  the  bicycle,  but  whatever  difference  exists 
Is  doubtless  in  favor  of  the  large  sprocket.  (6) 

100  x  'J  =  110  pounds,  neglecting  the  slight  difler- 

.0 

enee  in  the  efficiencies  of  the  two  sprockets. 

*  * 

il'.'Ti  Kneloscd  is  a  sketch  of  an  engine  shaft. 
Fig.  1.  Kindly  determine  (a)  the  bending  stresses 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  flywheel,  and  arma- 
ture :  <f>i  the  twisting  stresses  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  parts  ;  and  (e)  the  combined  bending  and  twist- 


ing stresses.  The  weight  of  the  flywheel  is  90.000 
pounds;  of  the  armature,  35.000.  The  engine  is  a 
horizontal  cross-compound  with  2ft-ineh  and  4-1-inch 
cylinders.  4K-inch  stroke.  So  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  150  pounds  gauge  pressure.  J.  R.  C. 

Ans,— (<i)  In  order  to  computethe  bending  stresses, 
it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  shaft. 
In  a  shaft  of  such  a  large  size,  the  iron,  when  com- 
pacted by  hammering,  will  probably  weigh  about 
4X0  pounds  per  cubic  loot.  On  this  basis,  the  weight 
of  a  solid  bar  of  circular  cross-section  one  foot  in 
length  will  be  261*  <P,  where  <i  is  the  diameter  of  the 
section.  In  Fig.  2  are  given  the  weights  of  short 
portions  into  which  the  shaft  is  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  bending  moment.  The  weight 
of  each  such  portion  is  considered  to  be  concentrated 
at  the  center  of  Its  length,  which  In  no  case  exceeds 
12  inches.  A  sufficiently  close  approximation  would 
probably  be  obtained  from  a  lessnuroberof  divisions 
The  weights  of  those  portions  of  the  shaft  resting  in 
the  hearings  are  not  considered.  The  weights  of  the 
cranksmid  portions  of  the  connecting-rods,  if  known, 
should  be  included  in  the  weights  of  the  cantilever 
ends  of  the  shaft.  The  weights  of  the  flywheel  and 
armature  are  each  combined  with  that  of  the  portion 
of  tbe  beam  to  which  it  attaches;  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  computing  separately  the  bend- 
ing moments  due  to  these.    The  amount  of  each 
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reaction  is  determined  by  taking  the  moments  of  all 
the  weight*  about  the  other  reaetion.  Having  deter- 
mined thus  the  values  of  the  reactions,  the  bending 
moment  at  any  section  can  be  easily  computed  ;  it  is 
equal  to  the  algebraic  sum.  or  resultant,  of  the 
moments  of  the  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section 
about  any  point  in  the  section,  giving  opposite  signs 
to  moments  which  tend  to  produce  rotation  in  oppo- 
site directions.  As  the  bending  moment  Increases 
from  the  left-hand  bearing  toward  the  flywheel,  and 
from  the  right-hand  bearing  toward  the  armature, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  it  for  each  of  the 
varying  sixes,  at  the  section  adjacent  to  the  next 
larger  size,  and  at  the  flywheel  and  armature  for  the 
portion  of  uniform  size :  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
compute  the  bending  moment  at  the  sections  d. /,  *. 
/.  «,  and  p.  only.   From  the  formula 

„     SI  Sw<V 

V=  >7=  32  • 
in  which       M  m  bending  moment ; 

S  —  extreme  longitudinal  fiber  stress  ; 
and  d  =  diameter, 

we  hare  .S  =  32 

By  computing  the  bending  moments  and  applying 
this  formula,  we  get  3,960.  4.314,  4.006,  3.873.  2.824,  and 
•2.344  pounds  for  the  extreme  longitudinal  stress  at 
the  sections  d.f,  *,  i.  n,  and  p.  respectively,  due  to  the 
bending  moment.  (6)  Assuming  that  the  distribution 
between  the  high-  and  low-pressure  engines  is  such 


thetwistingmoraentajust  obtained,  the  shea  ring  stress 
ia  found  to  be  DOS,  67».  885,  900,  916.  and  1,178  pounds 
at  the  sections  d,f.  k.  I,  n,  and  p.  respectively,  (c) 
The  resultant  .S  of  the  combined  longitudinal  and 
shearing  stresses  is  found  by  the  formula 

By  applying  this  formula,  the  resultant  stresses  are 
found  to  be  4,157,  4.418,  4,192.  4.072.  3.096.  and  2,834 
pounds  at  the  sections  d./,  k.  I,  n.and  p,  respectively. 


<498i  (a)  In  Home  Sti  nv  Magazine,  March,  18M8, 
article  entitled  "  l.cveliug,''  there  is,  on  page  72,  the 

M 

formula  C     ,  _.  .   I  do  not  understand  how  to  use 

]  i.) 

It;  please  explain.  (M  In  surveying  or  running  a 
line  around  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  or  a 
sphere  26.000  miles  in  diameter,  what  would  be  the 
sum  of  the  differences  between  the  true  and  the 
apparent  elevations'.'  (c)  What  would  lie  the  effect 
on  the  hauling  capacltv  of  a  locomotive.  If  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  was  increased  from  62 
inches  to  72  inches,  all  other  things  remaining  as 
before T  H.  L.  B.,  Porkersburg. 

Ans.— (a)  See  Home  Study  Mai. a/ink.  May,  1898, 
article  entitled  '"A  I-evel  IJne."  The  formula 
referred  to  gives  the  correction  for  the  earth's 
curvature  and  ordinary  atmospheric  refraction,  to  be 
added  to  the  elevation  of  a  point  as  obtained  by 
sighting  upon  it  with  a  leveling  instrument.  In  order 
to  determine  its  true  elevation.    The  distance 


•»     IS     S    1  ' 

"  S£  « 

Jx   K-   «i  «2  ^. 


Kir..  2 


that  the  effective  piston  pressure  of  the  high-pressure 
engine  is  110  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  that  of  the 
low-pressure  engine,  including  atmosphere,  is  50 
pounds  per  square  inch ;  assuming,  also,  that  the 
length  of  the  connecting-rod  is  six  times  that  of  the 
crank,  or,  6x24  -  144  inches;  and  that  the  total 
power  exerted  by  each  engine  Is  consumed  In  turn- 
ing the  armature,  neglecting  any  possible  effect  of 
the  flywheel ;  we  have  for  the  twisting  moment  T,  nt 
the  center  of  the  shaft,  due  tothehigh-pressureenglne. 
T  —  110  X  ."854  X  26"  X  1.0138  X  24  =» 

1,421,000  inch-pounds, 
and  for  that  of  the  low-pressure  engine, 

T  — 50  X  -7.H54  X  441  X  1 .0138  X  24  = 

1,819,800  inch-pounds, 

V\W  X  24* 


The  value  1.0138  = 


HI 


is  the  ratio  of  the 


pressure,  it  being  assumed  the  full  piston  pressure  is 
exerted  when  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other.  The  extreme  shearing 
stress  due  to  this  twisting  moment  Is  found  by  the 
formula 

.S.  J     \  -  d> 


from  which  S,  = 


r  = 

Hi  T 


By  applying  this  formula  to 


sighted  if  to  be  expressed  in  miles.  For  example, 
suppose  a  leveling  instrument  was  leveled  up  and 
sighted  at  a  point  .7  of  a  mile  distant.  The  line  of 
sight  at  the  distant  point  would  be  at  the  distance 


1.75 


.28  of  a  foot  o/xjtr  its  elevation  at  the  instru- 


ment, making  the  npfxirmt  elevation  of  the  distant 
point  .28  of  a  foot  Mow  its  true  elevation.  Hence, 
It  Is  necessary  to  add  this  amount  to  the  elevation  of 
the  distant  point,  as  determined  by  sighting  the 
leveling  instrument.  (5)  This  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  churacter  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sphere 
with  resjiect  to  refraction,  and,  as  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  any 
sphere  of  such  diameter,  we  are  unable  to  say.  In 
running  a  line  of  levels  any  distance  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  there  will  be  no  theoretical  error  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction  if  the  backsight  and  fore- 
sight are  made  equal  for  each  setting  of  the  instru- 
ment. («)  Assuming  that  the  capacity  of  the  boiler 
is  ample,  and  that  there  is  sumcient  weight  on  the 
driving  wheels  to  give  necessary  adhesion,  the  haul- 
ing capacity  will  depend  directly  on  the  tractive 
force  exerted  by  the  engine ;  and  anything  that 
affects  the  value  of  the  tractive  force  will  produce  a 
corresponding  effect  in  the  hauling  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.    The  average  tractive  force  exerted 
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through  one  revolution  of  a  high-pressure  two-cylin- 
«Ut  locomotive  is  given  by  the  formula 

_  (PSP 

T~  I, 

w  here  T  -  tractive  force  in  pounds : 

</  —  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches  ; 

>  —  length  of  stroke  in  inches : 

P  —  mean  effective  pressure  in  pounds  per 

square  inch : 
J)  =  diameter  of  drivers  In  inches. 
The  tractive  force  T,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  frac- 
d-  S  P 

Hon     ^    .  and.  If  the  diameter  of  the  drivers  is 

increased,  all  other  things  remaining  as  before,  it  will 
only  affect  the  denominator  of  the  fraction.  That  is. 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  drivers  increases  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  and  decreases  the  trac- 
tive force,  and.  therefore,  the  hauling  capacity  of  the 
locomotive. 


i  IW)  can  you  tell  me  of  a  good  polish  for  bowling 
alleys?  It  must  give  a  gisw  gloss,  and  must  not 
adhere  to  the  balls  or  to  dirt,  dust,  etc  I  want  n 
very  slick  surface  The  polish  must  l»e  applied  the 
satneas  any  oil,  and  must  not  take  more  than  two 
hours  to  polish.  I  have  been  using  jiaratnn  with  good 
results,  but  want  somelhliiK  lietter.  Thealleys  lire  of 
maple  wood.  K.  P.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ass— (se  hard  wax  finish,  such  as  is  used  on 
parquet  floors. 

•** 

(.WO I  I'lease  show  by  illustrations  how  to  connect 
11  2-lamp  Kdison  voltmeter  ;  also  a  1  lamp  meter.  My 
meters  have  l>een  burned  out  anil  rewound,  but  the 
coils  are  not  connected  with  the  Instrument.  If  ynu 
cannot  publish  drawing*,  kindly  advise  me  where  I 
can  gel  them  "  J.J.  W".,  <  Ircgon  City.  Ore. 

As*. — The  Kdlson-Howell  lamp  indicator  as  shown 
in  the  figure  is  simply  a  Wheatstone  bridifc.  the  lamp 
/.  being  one  of  the  proportional  arms.  V  R  is  a  vari- 
able  resistance  by  which  the  indicator  can  be  set  for 


r.R. 


calculation  may  be  found  in  Home  Stvdy  Maciazinc. 
November.  1R97.  article  entitled  "The  Design  of 
Hoisting  Magnet*."  A  magnet  to  fulfil  the  above 
conditions  should  be  made  similar  in  pattern  to  that 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  proportions  should  be  a* 

follows :  cores  of  i 


any  voltage.  . I.  B,  and  Ji  arc  fixed  resistances.  The 
burned  out  coils  should  necessarily  lie  of  their  former 
resistance.  0  is  the  galvanometer  whose  needle 
points  to  ••  high  "  or  "  low,"  as  the  case  may  be.  due 
to  the  variation  In  resistance  of  the  lamp  /.,  whose 
brightness  varies  as  the  voltage,  and  whose  resistance 
varies  inversely  as  this  factor.  The  second  lamp  is 
only  for  tenting  purposes,  and  should  not  In-  left  In 
circuit 

»\ 

i.Vil)  Please  give  a  diagram  of  the  Reynolds-Cor- 
liss valve.  K.  P.,  New  Orleans.  L*,. 

Ass.— We  advise  you  to  write  to  the  manufacturers, 
The  lid  Wait!  I'.  AlllsCo.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•% 

(802)  What  will  Ik-  the  length,  diameter,  and 
ampere-turns,  etc.  or  a  solenoid  and  core  that  will 
lift  a  weight  of  5  pounds  a  height  of  1  inch' 

A  S..  Matawan,  N.  J. 

AN*.    The  rule*  and  formulas  for  performing  this 


net,  \  Inch  In  diameter  : 
length  of  cores.  3 
inches;  distance  be- 
tween centers.  1\ 
Inches  ;  length  of  bob- 
bins, 2J  Inches:  yoke. 
|  in.  <  |  in.  X  3*  in.  If 
the  armature  is  to  l>e 
hinged,  as  in  the  figure, 
the  holes  should  be 
longer  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other,  in 
order  not  to  bind.  If 
the  armature  is  to  re- 
ceive a  straight  pull, 
and  is  not  hinged,  the 
holes  may  be  circular, 
and  |  inch  in  diameter.  The  armature  should  be 
3|  In.  K  1  in.  X  |  In.  The  winding  is  to  consist  of  two 
bobbins,  each  wound  with  900  turns  of  No.  21  ft.  &  S. 
double  cot  ton -covered  wire.  The  windings  are  to  be 
connected  in  series,  when  a  current  of  a  strength  of 
1  ampere  will  be  required. 

♦  « 

|.ri<«]  Is  the  tonnage  of  a  venae  I  the  same  as  the 
displacement :  that  is.  if  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  Is  20 
tons.  Is  her  displacement  '20  tons  ?  H.  H.'AA. 

Ass.— No  ;  displacement  and  tonnage  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Any  object  floating  in  water  displace*, 
or  dislodges,  a  volume  of  water,  and  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  water  (which  is  equal  to  the  tloat- 
ing  object)  is  called  the  tiirjilacrmcnt.  A  glance  at 
a  tonnage  certificate  or  a  register  of  shipping  for  any 
vessel  shows  three  distinct  tonnages,  namely,  rr<ji*trr, 
ututrr-iUek,  and  </ri«w.  Register  tonnage  is  a  number 
having  no  dependence  upon  the  internal  capacity  as 
a  whole,  but  Is  modified  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
vessel :  hence  it  does  not  give  any  Idea  of  the  size  of 
a  vessel.  Thus,  an  ordinarily  protiortioned  vessel  250 
feet  long  may  have  a  register  tonnage  of  700,  and 
another  ofidentical  proportions  may  havea  registered 
tonnage  or  only  :m.  and  yet  lioth  vessels  may  have 
equal  displacement*.  The  under-deek  tonnage  is  the 
total  tonnage  up  to  the  upper  deck,  in  all  ships  which 
have  less  than  three  decks,  and  to  the  second  deck 
from  lielow  In  all  other  ships,  and  is  the  first  part  of 
the  vessel  measured  for  tonnage,  oross  tonnage 
comprises  the  under-deck  tonnage,  together  with 
alt  unclosed  structures,  such  as  poops,  bridges,  fore- 
castles, spar  decks,  awning  decks,  raised  quarter 
decks,  deck  houses,  engine  and  boiler  casings,  sky- 
lights, etc.  one  ton  of  gross  tonnage  is  equal  to  100 
cubic  feet  of  capacity,  and  is  the  only  tonnage  that 
may  convey  some  idea  or  the  entire  internal  capacity 
of  a  vessel. 


(,'*H)  (a)  HI  case  tell  me  how  to  make  the  molds 
for  a  flywheel  of  12  inches  diameter.  <6t  At  about 
what  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  should  a 
U  inch  l-bladed  propeller  lie  driven,  to  propel  a 
common  rowboat  at  the  rate  of  about  7  miles  per 
hour  in  still  water'.'  F.  C.  Kalispcll,  Mont. 

Ass  — (n)  The  pattern  for  the  rim  of  the  flywheel 
should  be  built  up  out  of  segments,  well  doweled 
and  glued  together.  The  arms  may  form  part  of  a 
segment,  care  being  taken  that  the  grain  of  the  wood 
runs  lengthwise  of  the  arm.  After  the  hub(ln  which 
the  grain  of  the  wood  should  run  axially)  I*  glued 
to  the  arms,  the  pattern  is  chucked  In  a  lathe  and 
turned  up  to  the  required  shrink  rule 
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The  arm*  are  then  finished  by  hand  and  the  pattern 
coated  with  shellac.  To  mold  It.  It  Is  placed  Into 
the  lower  half  (the  cope)  of  a  molder's  flask  ;  green 
mnd  Is  tightly  rammed  around  it  and  some  flour 
dusted  over  the  sand.  The  top  part  of  the  flask  (the 
drag)  is  then  put  in  position  and  rammed  full  of  sand. 
The  drag  is  now  lifted  oft",  the  pattern  removed,  a 
irate  cut  for  the  entrance  of  the  metal,  and  the  mold 
properly  vented  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  when 
pouring  the  metal.  The  cope  and  drag  are  next 
placed  together,  the  dowel-pins  In  them  Insuring  their 
correct  relative  positions.  The  drag  is  then  weighted 
down  and  the  mold  is  ready  for  pouring.  (6) 
lMt      S  m  speed  of  vessel  in  miles  per  hovir ; 

P  =  pitch  of  propeller  in  inches ; 

L  m  percentage  of  slip  of  propeller. 
Then,  the  revolutions  per  minute  may  be 
from  the  following  formula : 


R.  P.  M.  = 


PX 


loo  -  L\ 
»    100  / 

:  a  slip  of  20  per  cent.,  and  substituting 
values,  we  get 

R.P.  M.  =   51280  X  7    —  =M0. 

4X»X(IW1»*) 


•  * 

(50ft)  Klndlv  let  me  know  what  methods  are 
generally  used  by  entomologists  In  arranging  and 
grouping  specimens  In  the  cabinet. 

T.  J.  I...  Toronto.  Out. 

Ank.—  The  permanent  arrangement  of  specimens 
in  cabinets  and  boxes  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 

of  collectors  Is  to  arrange  the  spec  imens  in  vertical 
columns.  Beetles  which  belong  to  the  order 
OJeupttra  are  generally  arranged  horizontally,  allow- 
ing from  1)  Inches  to  3  inches  width  between  the 
columns.  In  the  case  of  butterflies  and  moths  com- 
prising the  order  LrpUloptera,  and  also  In  the  orders 
thihnjAtm,  Jti/mmirptrra.  (klonata.  and  l>i\Atra.  they 
arc  arranged  In  vertical  columns,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure.  In  spacing  or  dividing  insect  lioxes 
into  columns  for  the  arrangement  of  specimens,  a 
good  plan  is  to  draw  fine  parallel  vertical  lines,  at 
regular  distances,  with  a  medium  pencil ;  thin  will 
not  materially  disfigure  (he  box.  The  appearance  of 
the  collection  will  largely  depend  on  the  care  used 
in  the  allotment  <>f  the  specimens.  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.    It  Is  advisable  to  have  at  least 


four  or  five  specimens  of  n  species,  which,  enlomo- 
logically  speaking,  constitute  a  set.  The  collector, 
however,  should  not  limit  the  number  of  his  speoi- 
mens  to  four  or  five,  as  it  is  well  to  have  n  large 
number  of  duplicates  to  represent  the  sexes,  the 
and  the  geographical  distribution.  Spare 
be  left  for  the  subsequent  insertion  of 
not  at  present  in  the  collector  s 


also  for  new  species.    This  will  avoid  the 

rearrangement  of  the  entire  collection  at  brief 

intervals.  The  horizontal  arrangement  may  be  used 

for  eeomonic  and  biologic  displays,  which  include 

pinned  specimens,  alcoholic  material  illustrating  the 

work,  and  the  different  stages  of  the  inacet.  the 

parasitic  and  predaceous  enemies. 

• 
•  * 

(.106)  I'lease  explain  the  principle  of  the  centrif- 
ugal pump,  and  snow  the  mechanism  of  one  of  the 
largest  patterns.  Also  give  the  mathematical  work 
necessary  in  ascertaining  the  efficiency,  size  required, 
etc.  For  instance,  what  size,  and  how  many  would 
it  take  to  remove  2.0UO.O0O  gallons  of  water  in  \\ 
hours?  What  Is  the  largest  safe  head?  Give  the 
cheapest  arrangement  of  a  numtter  of  such  pumps, 
and  slate  how  they  may  best  l»e  connected  with  tne 
source  of  power.         II.  II.  U.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Ank. — A  centrifugal  pump  consists  of  a  hollow 
casing  a.  In  which  is  placed  a  wheel  or  disk  carrying 


a  set  of  curved  vanes  and  rigidly  keyed  to  a  shaft  r. 
The  vanes  are  so  placed  In  the  casing  that  there 
ll  a  passage  <t  </  surrounding  them,  this  passage  being 
Just  wide  enough  at  one  side  of  the  casing  to  give 
sufficient  clearance  to  the  blades,  and  enlarging 
gradually  until  It  opens  into  the  discharge  pipe  ;>. 
The  casing  also  has  an  opening  *  on  the  center  line  of 
the  shaft ;  this  opening  connects  with  the  suction 
pipe  of  the  pump,  lu  the  case  of  large  pumps  it  Is 
usual  to  provide  two  Inlet  openings,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  casing.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  pump 
is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  vanes  are  rapidly  rotated 
by  means  of  the  shaft,  thus  1m  (Mining  a  rotary  motion 
to  the  water  between  them,  and  developing  the 
so  called  rrntrjfugnl  /orrr,  which  carries  the  water 
through  the  passages  lietween  the  vanes  and  dis- 
charges it  Into  the  passage  with  a  velocity  still: 
clout  to  overcome  the  pressure  duo  to  the  head  under 
which  the  pump  must  discharge.  The  principal  fea- 
tures to  be  considered.  In  order  to  produce  a  success- 
ful design  for  a  centrifugal  pump,  are  :  #r<  the  area 
of  all  passages  must  tie  sufficient  to  secure  a  low 
velocity  of  flow  :  tecand,  the  passages  must  be  as 
smooth,  uniform,  and  direct  as  practicable;  thinl, 
the  form  of  the  vanes  must  be  such  that,  when  run- 
ning at  the  proper  speed,  they  will  receive  the  water 
without  shock  and  de  liver  it  at  an  absolute  velocity 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  It  to  overcome  the  pros 
sure  due  to  the  head  against  which  the  pump  must 
discharge.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
engineers  in  regard  to  the  best  form  to  give  the  vanes, 
but  some  of  the  most  reliable  authorities  seem  to 
prove  that  blades  curved  to  circular  arcs,  and  meet- 
ing the  outer  limiting  circle  in  a  nearly  radial 
direction,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  give  the  U-st  results. 
The  conditions  fixing  the  radius  of  the  curve  are  the 
angles  which  the  ends  of  the  blades  make  with 
tangents  to  their  limiting  circles  at  the  points  or 
Intersection  of  l he  blade*  with  the  circumference  ; 
and  these  angles  are  In  turn  fixed  by  the  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  vanes,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  water  entcrsand  leaves  the  |>assages  between  the 
vanes,  and  the  velocity  required  to  overcome  the  head 
of  discharge.   We  cannot  give  the  space  in  the 
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Answers  to  Inquiries  columns  for  a  complete  outline 
of  the  different  steps  involved  In  the  design  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  for  any  given  purpose.  We  advise 
you  to  consult  a  reputable  builder  in  regard  to  the 
Installation  to  which  you  refer.   Single  pumps  have 

,  thatrf 


huilt  with  a  capacity  greater  than  I 

to  do  the  work  you  specify  ;  a  special  study  of  all  the 

conditions  would  be  required  in  order  to  ascertain 

the  l>e*t  numlwr  and  arrangement  of  pumps  for  your 

purpose.   Centrifugal  pumi>s  are  most  efficient  when 

working  under  moderate  heads,  the  efficiency  in 

most  cases  falling  off  quite  rapidly  for  heads  above 

an  feet.    Pumps  working  with  a  total  lift  of  nearly 

50  feet  are.  however,  giving  good  results,  and  by  a 

system  of  compounding,  using  a  series  of  pumps,  one 

discharging  into  the  following,  they  can  be  made  to 

force  water  to  a  considerable  height. 

* 
•  * 

(507)  (a)  Please  explain  why  a  stone,  dropped 
from  a  moving  train,  strikes  the  ground  vertically 
under  the  point  from  w  hich  it  Is  dropped.  (6)  I»oe* 
the  velocity  of  the  crosshead  of  an  engine  vary  t  If 
so,  why?  (r)  What  is  color,  scientifically  consid- 
ered? "(d)  What  lead  should  a  valve  have  to  give 
2  inches  of  compression?  Would  a  change  in  the 
steam  pressure  necessitate  a  change  of  lead?  (f) 
What  is  a  10-per-cent.  gradient  equal  to.  in  feet?  (/) 
What  is  the  radius  of  a  1-degrec  curve  ?  ig)  In  what 
country  did  the  barber  pole  originate,  and  when? 
(A)  In  balloon  practice,  what  temperature  und  weight 
of  air  are  calculations  based  on  * 

II.  E.  M<  C.  No.  Platte.  Neb. 

As*. — (« i  Ilefore  the  stone  Is  dropped,  it  has,  of 
course,  the  same  velocity  as  the  train.  When  it  is 
dropped,  It  moves  vertically  downwards  :  but.  at  the 
same  time,  it  moves  forward,  according  to  the  law  of 
inertia,  with  the  same  velocity  it  had  when  It  was 
dropped,  the  result  »>eing  that  the  stone  and  the 
point  of  the  train  from  which  it  was  dropped  move 
forward  at  the  same  rate,  so  that  the  stone  is  con- 
stantly under  that  point.  This,  however,  takes 
place  only  when  the  velocity  of  the  train  is  uniform. 
If  the  velocity  is  increasing,  the  stone  will  fall 
behind  the  point  in  question:  if  the  velocity  is 
decreasing,  the  stone  will  fall  ahead.  («)  As  the 
crosshead  is  constrained,  by  its  connection  with  the 
crank  pin.  to  move  back  and  forth,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  cannot  have  a  constant  velocity.  Its  velocity  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  Is  o; 
then  it  increases  to  a  certain  limit,  and  again 
decreases  too.  It  at  any  moment  the  crank  angle 
(that  is,  the  angle  between  the  crank  arm  and  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder*  is  x.  and  the  velocity  of  the 
crank  pin  is  r.  the  velocity  u  of  the  cross  head  is 


ii  -  v\  l-^sin'-r 


'A 

where  r 


radius  of  crank  arm,  and  r  — length  of 


Connecting-rod.   Usually,  the  ratio    Is  very  small 

and  Its  square  may  be  neglected.    In  such  a  case, 

u  =        sin  2  x  +  sin  xV 

('•i  Light  Is  supposed  to  be  a  vibratory  motion  of 
the  ether,  caused  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
molecules  of  bodies.  The  color  of  a  body,  so  far  as 
our  sensation  of  it  is  concerned,  depend!  on  the 
Impression  made  on  us  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether, 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  retina,  which 
impression  depends  upon  the  special  nature  of  the 
body,  that  is.  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Imdy  trans- 
mits ether  vibrations.  All  bodies  do  not  transmit 
such  vibrations  in  the  same  manner— hence,  the 
variety  of  colors.  Id)  The  inside  lap.  not  the  lead, 
influences  the  compression.  A  change  In  the  steam 
pressure  does  not  require  a  change  of  lead,  (rl  A 
gradient  ..f  ten  |ht  cent,  means  a  riseiora  fall,  as 


the  case  may  be)  of  10  unit*  of  length  in  a  distance  of 
100  unitmf  length,  the  rise  (or  fall)  being,  of  course, 
measured  vertically,  and  the  distance  horizontally.  If 
the  unit  of  length  employed  is  1  foot,  this  gradient 
means  a  rise  (or  fall)  of  10  feet  In  100  feet :  but  we 
may  change  our  unit  at  pleasure,  making  It  1  mile.  1 
inch.  etc..  and  then  our  grade  of  10  per  cent,  will 
mean  a  rise  (or  fall)  of  10  miles  in  10t»  miles,  or  10 

inches  in  100  Inches, 
etc.  A  gradient  is  a 
rfi//i»,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  the  na- 
ture or  the  unit  used. 
(/)  The  degree  of  a 
curve  is  expressed 
by  the  number  of 
degrees  subtended  by 
a  chord  of  100  feet. 
Thus,  in  the  aecom- 
|ianying  int.  if  C  i» 
the   center   of  the 


.OKI  iroSV  ?  •'B 


curve  It  P,  and  HA  is  a  chord  of  100 feet,  the  degree 
of  the  curve  is  x.  the  latter  letter  denoting  the  angle 
A  <'H.  subtended  by  the  chord  A  H.  Knowing  the 
degree  of  a  curve,  that  is.  x,  its  radius  r  is  easily 
found  by  solving  the  right  triangle  CM  11,  which 
gives: 

r=  H  Jtf  H-sln  |  x  =  50  -:-  sin  \x. 

In  the  case  of  a  1-degree  curve,  we  have  x  m 1°, 
4  x  -  .to',  and 

r  =  50  -:-  sin  .W  -  :>.7:Uj  ft.,  nearly. 

(g)  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  gives  the  follow- 
ing information  :  "In  \'V>.  barbers  and  surgeons  were 
separated  Into  distinct  corporations  by  ixtieorgell. 
c.  15.  »  •  •  The  barber's  sign  consisted  of  a  striped 
pole,  from  which  was  suspended  a  basin.  •  •  • 
The  fillet  around  the  pole  indicated  the  ribbon  for 
bandages  around  the  arm,  in  bleeding,  and  the  basin 
the  vessel  to  receive  the  blood."  In  "Things  Not 
(ienerally  Known,"  by  D.  A.  Wells,  the  following  is 
given  :  "The  barber-surgeon  was  formerly  known  by 
his  pole  at  his  door.  The  pole  was  used  by  the  bar- 
ber-surgeon for  the  patient  to  grasp  lu  blood-letting, 
a  fillet  or  bandage  lieing  used  for  tying  his  arm. 
When  the  pole  was  not  in  use.  the  tape  was  tied  to 
it.  and  twisted  around  it ;  and  thus  both  were  hung 
up  as  a  sign.  At  length.  Instead  of  hanging  out  the 
actual  pole  used  in  the  operation,  a  pole  was  painted 
with  stripes  around  it,  in  imitation  of  the  real  pole 
and  its  bandages-hencc,  the  barber  s  pole."  The 
above  Is  all  the  Information  we  have  on  the  subject. 
(A)  Temperature,  iii°  K.;  weight.  .070097  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

#*» 

(a)  How  Is  the  absolute  tensile  strength  of 
a  steam  toiler  found?  (6)  What  is  the  United  States 
government  rule  for  determining  the  safe  working 
pressure  for  a  steam  boiler  ?  Is  this  rule  the  one  boiler 
inspectors  use?  (o  What  is  a  coordinate,  an  ordi- 
nate, and  an  abscissa?  Kx plain  by  diagrams. 
Can  you  explain  why  more  water  will  run  through  a 
pii>e  of  given  dimensions,  if  it  starts  from  the  supply 
with  a  j>lpe  of  larger  dimensions?  (r)  When  water 
is  forced  through  a  nozzle,  is  its  pressure  increased" 
If  so.  why?  i/>  If  a  supply  of  water,  having  a  head 
of  17  feet,  is  carried  two-thirds  of  the  entire  distance 
in  a  1-inch  pipe,  and  the  other  third  in  a  }-lueh  pipe, 
will  as  much  water  be  delivered  at  the  end  as  then- 
would  be  if  the  pipe  were  I  inch  throughout  the 
entire  length  *  ig)  How  does  an  injector  force  water 
Into  a  boiler?  L.  P.  n..  Pcterboro.  N.  Y. 

Ass.— (a)  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
•  absolute  tensile  strength  of  a  steam  boiler."  The 
tensile  strength  of  the  steel  from  which  a  boiler  is 
made  is  found  by  pulling  a  carefully  measured  liar  In 
a  machine  which  weighs  the  load  required  to  break 
the  bar.  The  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  Is  found 
by  dividing  the  total  load  required  to  break  the  liar 
by  the  area  of  Its  cross-section  in  square  Inches. 
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•  braking.   (6)  The  rule*  given  by  the  Cnited 
States  statutes  are  as  follows  : 

fbrShrll  PtaU*.- 
I.ct 

I)  —  diameter  of  boiler  in  inches : 
/'  =  working  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  Inch : 
'  =  thickness  of  plate  in  inches; 
r=  lowest  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
Inch,  stamped  on  any  plate  used  in  the  boiler. 
Then,  for  single  riveting. 

p  ixaxr 

IJX6 

For  double  riveting,  add  20  per  cent,  to  this  value 
of  P. 

fbr  Flat  PiaUt.- 
IM 

P  —  working  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ; 

p  m  greatest  pitch  of  staybolts  in  inches ; 

t  ■•  thickness  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch; 

C  —  a  constant  to  be  taken  from  the  following  table : 
V—  112  for  plates  ,T,  inch  thick  and  under,  fitted  with 
screw  staybolts  and  nut*,  or  plain  bolt  fitted 
with  single  nut  and  socket,  or  riveted  head  and 
socket. 

r  120  for  plates  above  Inch  thick,  under  same 
conditions. 

C  =  140  for  flat  surfaces  where  the  stays  are  fitted 
with  nuts  inside  and  outside. 

r  200  for  Hat  surfaces  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  washer  riveted  to  the 
plate,  the  thickness  of  the  washer  In  lng  at  least 
one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  {  pitch. 

Then.  ,a.S*i 

Li-uit  AUntiYit  on  siifn .— Unices  and  stays  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  a  greater  stress  than  li.OOO  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Boilers  subject  to  1'nited  States  goverment  inspec- 
tion must  conform  to  these  rules.  In  other  eases 
inspectors  use  rules  prescribed  by  the  boiler  insur- 
ance companies  or  other  organizations  for  whom  they 
work,  (e)  In  analytical  geometry  two  intersecting 
straight  lines,  as  z  jf*  and  u  if  Fig.  I.  are  called 
roonthialr  <ur».  the  liner*  jr  being  called  the  aria  of 


The  loss  of  pressure  due  to  contraction  can  be  obvi- 
ated by  enlarging  the  end  of  the  pipe  into  a  bell- 
shaped  opening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  (r)  When  water 
is  forced  through  a  nozzle,  the  pressure  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  nozzle  is  absorbed  in  giving  the  water 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  The 
water  in  the  pirn-  has  a  low  velocity,  with  a  consider- 
able pressure  :  in  passing  through  the  nozxle  its  veloc- 
ity is  increased  but  the  pressure  is  decreased,  and,  as 
the  water  leaves  the  nozzle,  the  only  pressure  to  which 
It  is  subjected  is  that  of  the  atmosphere,  all  the  pres- 
sure existing  in  the  pipe  having  been  absorbed  in  giv- 
ing it  Its  velocity.  (/)  No.  ig)  See  Home  Sti'Iit, 
September,  1M96,  article  entitled  "The  Injector." 

•% 

(909)  I  want  to  rig  up  a  small  waterwheel  for 
ninning  a  lathe.  I  can  make  use  of  the  city  water, 
running  from  a  pipe  1  Inch  in  diameter.  What 
would  be  the  beat  kind  of  waterwheel  to  use,  and  of 
about  what  dimensions  should  it  be? 

Q.  O.,  Long  Meadow,  Mass. 

Ans. — The  best  motor  for  your  purpose  would 
probably  be  an  impulse  wheel  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  Homk  Stvdy  Magazine.  May,  1898, 
article  entitled  "The  Impulse  Waterwheel."  The 
best  dimcnaiousdependon  a  uumlter  of  conditions,  the 
most  inijiortaiit  of  which  is  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
which  you  have  not  given.  I'nleas  the  pressure  is 
considerable,  the  amount  of  power  you  can  get  from 
a  1-inch  pipe  will  be  small.  You  can  get  much  use- 
ful information  in  regard  to  such  motors  as  you 
would  need  by  writing  for  the  motor  catalogues  of 
the  folio  wing  concerns:  The  Pel  ton  Water  Wheel  Co., 
143  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  The  American  Impulse 
Wheel  Co.  of  New  York.  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York : 
The  Backus  Water  Motor  Co.,  Newark.  New  Jersey  ; 
and  James  Uffel  &  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio. 

• 
•  * 

(510)  Kindly  give  me  the  uameof  a  book  in  which 
information  is  given  regarding  (a)  the  repairing  of 
steam  boilers,  and  (b)  the  setting  up  of  stationary 
engines.  K.  ('..  Nebraska. 

An*. — (n)  Ford's  "  Boiler  Making."  price  SI. 00,  and 
Wilson's  "  Steam  Boilers,"  price  82. 'i0,  are  the  nearest 
we  can  advise,    (b)  Csher's  "  Modern  Machinist." 


b 

MOMt  STUD* 


to  i. 


,  and  y  j/  the  oris  of  ontinatr*.  The  distance 
ft  a  of  any  point  p  from  the  ax  Is  of  ordinate*,  measured 
alouga  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas.  Is  called 
the  natrium  of  the  point:  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
distance  p  b.  along  the  line  ;>  b,  parallel  to  the  axis  or 
ordinates.  is  called  the  ordinnlr  of  the  point  p.  id) 
When  water  from  a  reservoir  enters  a  pi|«\  as  shown 
In  Fig.  2.  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  stream  which 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  pressure  available  for 
Torcing  the  water  through  the  pipe.  The  amount  of 
contraction  and  consequent  reduction  of  flow  depends 
on  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  enters  the  pipe, 
By  making  the  pipe  larger  at  the  entrance,  the  veloc- 
ity and  consequent  contraction  are  reduced,  leaving 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  pressure  available  for 
overcoming  the  friction  of  How  through  the  pipe. 


Fin.  S. 

price  t>.:<0.  All  three  of  these  Iswks  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scran  ton.  l'a. 

•% 

(511)  (a)  Where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  Hoard  of  Fire  rnderwriters  on  electric-light 
wiring?  (b)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  one  who 
understands  electric-light  wiring,  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  rnderwriters'  Kulca.  to  wire  a  building  so 
that  it  will  pass  an  examination,  using  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  size  of  w  ire,  fuses,  cut-outs,  etc.- 

J.  K..  Jersey  city.  N.  J. 

Axs.— (n)  Address  any  fire-insurance  company  in 
your  vicinity  and  state  your  wants,  (b)  The  rules 
formulated  by  the  Board  of  Fire  rnderwriters  were 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  discus- 
sion by  the  Board,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can 
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employ  just  the  proper  size*  of  wire,  fuses,  etc.  and 
wire  a  building  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule*, 
without  twin*  acquainted  with  them.  The  fire 
department  and  the  local  electric-lighting  company 
will,  probably,  each  insist  that  you  follow  the  l.'nder- 
writenT  Rulea. 


(.r>12)  (a)  Tan  blueprints  lie  made  from  pencil 
drawing*?  If  no,  what  kind  of  paper  should  the 
drawing  be  made  ou.  and  what  Kind  of  blueprint 
paper  is  beat?  i&)  on  an  electric  crane,  where  all 
the  motor*  are  in  parallel,  bow  should  a  circuit 
breaker  be  connected  -  on  the  negative  or  on  the 
positive  wire?  c)  How  should  a  lamp  be  connected 
on  the  same  crane,  so  a*  to  detect  a  ground?  («f) 
How  Khould  a  solenoid  lie  wound  for  operating  a 
brake  on  a  23u-volt  line  of  50  amperes? 

K.  W.,  Sharpsburg.  Pa. 
Ass.— (a)  Yes.   Ise  a  black  pencil  on  bond  pa|>er. 

(ft)  The  wiring  for  electric  cranes 
generally  supplies  a  negative  wire 
with  which  contact  Is  made  by  a 
trolley  similar  to  that  on  the  positive 
.  I  wire.  In  such  cases  it  is  preferable 
to  use  a  double  pole  circuit-breaker  c. 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  should 
lie  inserted  In  the  circuit  directly 
after  the  wires  leave  the  main 
switch  *  on  the  crane.  (<")  To 
detect  a  ground,  connect  two 
lamps  n  and  ft  in  series,  each  lamp 
being  of  the  same  voltage  as  the 
line.  Connect  a  button  *  in  circuit, 
as  shown,  one  of  its  terminals  being 
connected  to  the  common  connec- 
tion between  the  lamps,  and  the 
other  to  the  ground.  Then  if  a 
ground  exists  on  the  wire,  for 
Instance,  it  will  l>e  evinced  by  the 
lamp  <i  burning  at  full  candlepower, 
,  while  previously  each  was  burning 
dimly.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
button  is  pressed  (the  negative  wire 
i  being  grounded),  the  lamp  ft  will 
J;  stop  burning,  (tl)  The  solenoid 
should  1k*  wound  with  about  -.2.000 
feet  of  No.  24  double  cotton-covered 
wire. 

♦ 
«  • 

<5i:t>  Kindly  explain  the  rule  by 
which  angles  ran  tie  laid  out  with 
(he  aid  of  a  1M"  X  1h"  steel  square  that  is  graduated 
to  inches,  elghtlis,  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

B.  J.  M-,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Ass.— The  explanation  of  these  rulea.  together 
with  much  additional  information  of  equal  value, 
will  Ik?  found  in  a  book  entitled  "Steel  Squares  and 
Their  fses,"  by  Fred.  T,  Hod  son,  price  31.00,  for  sale 


bv  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scranton  Pa. 

*\ 

(.M  l )  Please  describe  the  hard  and  the  soft  solder- 
ing processes,  giving  the  chemistry  of  the  subject, 
the  nature  of  tne  union  lietwecti  the  surfaces  joined, 
the  action  of  the  fluxes,  etc. 

C.  H.  B..  New  Plymouth. 

AN*.— Hard  soldering,  or  brazing,  is  a  process  of 
Joining  together  two  metal*  by  means  of  a  solder 
composed  of  brass,  or  by  solder  composed  of  brass 
ami  silver.  The  surfaces  to  lie  joined  arc  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  wired  together.  A  few  pieces 
of  hard  solder  are  spread  over  the  joint,  which  is 
then  sprinkled  with  calcined  borax.  Heat  is  then 
upplied  until  the  solder  melts  and  flows  into 
the  joint.  The  whole  thing  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
before  tieirig  disturlied.  Soft  soldering  is  a  process 
of  joining  together  two  metals  by  means  of  n  solder 
eomposed  chiefly  <>r  lead  and  tin.   The  surfac  es  are 


cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  a  flux  which  varies  with 
the  kind  of  metal  to  be  Joined.  Solder  la  then  melted 
from  a  bar  by  means  of  a  hot  copper  soldering  bit. 
and  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  joint,  or  seam.  The  hot 
bit  la  then  applied  to  the  aeam  until  the  solder  soaks 
Into  It.  The  union  between  the  surface*  of  the 
metals  and  solder  is  simply  one  of  adhesion.  In  order 
that  the  surfaces  may  adhere  they  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  for  this  reason  the  calcined  t  mi  rax  and 
other  mixes  are  used.  These,  when  heated,  flow 
over  the  surfaces  of  metals  and  solder,  < 
carrying  off  any  grease,  oil.  oxides,  or  i 
tie*  which  may  be  present. 

* 

*  • 

(515  >  Please  show  how  to  find  the  number  of  real 
roots  in  the  following  equation  : 

4  V*  -  %jr*  +  KJsy5  +  48  y  -  355  -  0. 

How  is  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  determined 
In  case  the  equation  contains  any  roots  leas  than 
unltv?  Ulve  a  complete  solution  of  the  equation 
Br*    A(L>~  jr)».  J.  R.,  Baker  City.  Ore. 

Anb. — The  answer  to  this  question  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  afford  in  these  columns,  aiul 
it  would  not  Ik- of  sufficient  general  Interest  to  war- 
rant our  imblishing  It.  We  recommend  you  to 
purchase  Todhunter's  "  Theory  of  Equations,"  or 
Olney's  "  Cniversity  Algebra."  The  latter  is  the 
easier  to  study.  These  books  can  lie  obtained  from 
The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

* 

*  * 

(."ilt!)  (ft)  What  potential  is  required,  as  Indicated 
by  length  of  spark,  to  operate  a  Tesla  coil  satisfac- 
torily" I..  K.  II..  Klmlra,  N.  Yr 

AN*. — (ft)  The  potential  required  to  send  a  spark 
through  the  air  varies  from  15,1)00  to  20,000  volts  per 
inch  length  of  spark.  However,  authorities  differ 
greatly  on  this  point.  The  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  to  Ik-  taken  into  account. 

*  » 

(5171  Can  you  give  me  the  composition  of  a  solder 
suitable  for  aluminum?         K.  E.  O..  Chicago.  111. 

Asa-Sec  Home  Study   Magazine.   April.  1WW, 

Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  137. 

« 
«  * 

i  ,'ilM  Some  Jf  the  rings  on  the  ends  of  the  links  of 
mv  100  foot  engineers'  chain  have  parted.  Can  I 
rebraze  them  with  an  alcohol  lamp  and  blowpipe? 
If  not,  tell  me  how  I  can  do  It :  and  what  materials 
to  Use.  .1.  B.  tl..  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

Ass.— You  cannot  gel  enough  heat  from  an  ordi- 
nary alcohol  lamp  and  blowpipe  utiles*  you  set  the 
break  over  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  braze  it  there. 
Even  then  it  will  depend  upon  your  skill  In  han- 
dling the  flame.  You  can  easily  try  it.  If  you  fail, 
try  a  stronger  flame  -a  gas-and-air  flame,  for 
Instance— with  a  proper  blowpipe. 

*  # 

a  blueprint  be  obtained  from  a 
W.C.  K..  Clinton.  Iowa. 
(  print  in  a  strong  solution  of 
onatc  until  bleached  out ;  then, 
•roughly,  immerse  it  in  a  solution 
of  tannic  acid  until  the  parts  that  were  previously 
blue  have  become  a  deep-wine  color.  Wash  the 
print  again  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water ; 
then  dry  It  and  rub  it  over  thoroughly  with  sweet 
oil  until  the  i»aper  is  thoroughly  permeated.  When 
the  oil  Is  dry,  the  print  may  be  put  In  the  printing 
frame  and  a  copy  made  of  it  In  the  usual  maimer. 
See  Home  Stuiv  Magazine,  November,  IS9*-,  article 
entitled  "The  Duplication  of  Drawings." 

.% 

(.VJO)  (a)  What  sire  and  how  much  wire  will  be 
required  for  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coll  to 
get  a  spark  i  inch  long?  (ft)  Olve  dimensions  of 


(519)  How 
blueprint " 

Ass.-- Soak  th 
ammonium  cart 
after  washing  th 
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prlmary  coil  for  above,  (c)  How  many  open-circuit 
hatterica  arc  required?  (d)  Will  a  l-lnch  spark 
light  an  ordinary  gas  jet?  (r)  Will  the  spark  paw 
through  a  series  of  breaks  1  inrh  long? 

A.  E.  F..  Rightsville.  Pa. 
Am.— (a)  Make  the  core  4  inch  in  diameter,  of 
No.  in  iron  wire,  and  .r>  inches  long.  For  the  second- 
ary coil,  wind  1  pound  of  No.  36  B.  &  S.  double 
cotton-covered  wire  over  the  primary,  following  the 
instructions  as  to  insulation  given  iu  Home  Stvdy 
for  Electrical  Workers.  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1897. 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  49.  161  The  primary  coil 
should  consist  of  two  layers  of  No.  16  B.  &.  S.  single 
cotton-covered  wire,  <<•)  Use  four  bichromate  cells. 
id)  Yea.  (* )  Yes.  if  the  series  of  breaks  has  a  total 
length  of  not  more  than  i  inch,  but  not  across  more 
than  one  1-inch  break. 

* 

*  » 

(521)  In  Home  Sttdv  Magazine.  August.  1*9h, 
Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  304,  you  give  the  readingof 
the  meter  as  2.3IS.2O0.  Kindly  explain  why  the  read- 
ing of  dial  a  is  200.   Should  it  not  be  100? 

S.  H.  T.,  Iiorchestcr.  Mass. 
Anb.—  The  reading  on  dial  a.  to  tie  as  exact  as 
possible,  is  approximately  170.  This  reading  multi- 
plied by  2  —  340  watts.  The  difference  between 
this  value  and  4U0  watts  being  only  CO  watts,  repre- 
sents a  maximum  value  of  1.2  cents.  By  denoting 
the  hundreds  by  the  numeral  nearest  which  the 
needle  is,  the  matter  is  adjusted  with  equity. 

•  • 

(522)  Tan  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
kind  of  ink  used  on  typewriter  ribbons?  I  find  that, 
in  the  ribbons  I  use.  the  Ink  Is  exhausted  long  before 
the  ribbons  are  worn  out.  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
to  relnk  them  and  so  save  the  cost  of  new  ones. 

St  hstrirer. 

Ass.— Take  the  following  ingredients  iu  the  pro- 


Aniline  black  J  oa. 

Pure  alcohol  IS  oz. 

(Concentrated  glycerine  15  or. 
Dtmnlve  the  aniline  black  in  the  alcohol,  and  then 
add  the  glycerine.  I -ay  the  ribbon  on  a  flat  surface, 
shake  the  ink  and  then  apply  with  a  brush  (a  tooth 
brush  will  do),  rubbing  the  Ink  well  into  the  fabric 
of  the  ribbon.  If  colored  inks  arc  required,  get  Ihe 
suitable  aniline  colors. 

**♦ 

(523)  I  want  to  build  a  2-horsepower  gasoline 
engine.  Can  you  give  direetious  or  drawings.  In 
Home  Study  Maoazine.  which  will  enable  me  to 
construct  one?  If  not,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  complete  drawing*  for  the  purpose? 

H.  C.  N..  East  Haven,  Conn. 
Ass.— The  Mlanus  Electric  Co.,  Miami*.  Conn., 
will  sell  you  a  complete  set  of  blueprints  for  a  gaso- 
line engine. 

* 
»  * 

(524)  Please  explain  enclosed  indicator  card,  taken 
from  a  Buckeye  engine:  boiler  pressure.  100  pounds 
gauge:  piston  diameter,  HJ  Inches:  piston  stroke,  12 
inches:  revolutions  per  minute.  300-  diameter  of 
feedpipe.  3  Inches:  diameter  of  exhaust  pipe.  4 
inches ;  scale  of  spring,  60. 

A.  P.  A..  Fairmont.  Minn. 
Ass.— We  have  marked  the  principal  points  on  the 
card  as  follows:  a  Is  the  admission  line,  the  ver- 
ticality  of  which  shows  that  the  admission  of  steam 
is  very  prompt ;  r  is  the  point  of  cut-off  (looks  about 
30  per  cent.):  release  Is  taking  place  In  the  neighbor- 
hood or  r;  6  is  the  compression  line:  the  sharp  cor- 
ner* shows  a  momentary  rise  and  fall  of  pressure, 
due  doubtless  to  the  recoil  of  the  spring,  the  engine 
speed  belng/ronsiderable  ;  tc  is  the  steam  line,  droop- 
ing a  little  owing  to  the  high  speed  of  engine.  To 
find  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  from  the  above 
cards,  proceed  as  follows  :  Mark  off  the  length  m  n  on 
the  atmospheric  line  equal  to  the  projected  length 


or  the  diagrams :  divide  it  into  teu  equal  pan*  at  the 
points  l.  i,  .1.  .  .  .  9.  Bisect  each  of  these  parts  m-l. 
l-t,  etc.  at  the  polnta  z.  y,  etc.,  and  through  these 
points  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  m  n.  crowing  the 
diagrams  as  shown.  Measure  the  length  of  each  line 
as  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line  of  the  diagrams, 
and  add  all  these  lengths  together.  Doing  this,  we 
find  the  total  length  of  the  ten  lines  to  be  9.31  Inches 


t  r 
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for  A  and  9.62  inches  for  H.  The  scale  or  spring  is 
60;  therefore,  the  mean  effective  pressure  (M.  E.  P.) 

.  9.31  Xffl 
10 

9.62  X  60 
10 

55.S6  +  57.72 


for  .4  Is 


5S.K6  pounds  per  square  Inch,  and 
'  =  57.72  pounds  per  square  inch, 
h  cards  is        *  :,7  r-  -  56.».  say. 


Horsepower  =  g^ggo 

where   /'  =  mean  effective  pressure  (M.  E.  P.)  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  ; 
L  —  length  or  stroke  in  reel ; 
A  —  area  or  piston  in  square  inches  ; 
JV  =  number  or  strokes  per  minute  =  lumber 
or  revolutions  multipled  by  2. 
Substituting  the  proper  values  for  the  above,  we 
have 

H.  P.  -  M*  X  '  *  800  X  '  =  62,  about. 


33,000 

ectional  area  or  the  piston  rod 
rrom  the  area  or  piston  (60.132) 


Strictly,  half  the 
should  be  deducted 

before  Inserting  the  formula.  The  cards  are  very  full 
for  such  a  high  speed. 

*  # 

(525)  (n)  How  many  horsepower  will  it  take  to 
propel  a  flat-bottom  boat  that  is  25  ft.  long.  4  ft.  wide, 
and  carries  10  persons?  Speed  required.  5  miles  per 
hour,  lb)  Which  would  you  recommend,  a  steam 
engine,  or  a  gas  engine,  for  the  above  boat?  (O 
How  is  the  indicated  horsepower  of  a  gasoline 
engine  obtained?  W.  B..  Millington.  III. 

Ass.— (a)  So  much  depends  upon  the  lines  or  the 
boat  that  no  accurate  answer  can  be  given.  We 
should,  however,  recommend  2J  to  3 
(b)  A  gasoline  engine,  by  all  mean 
however,  that  It  Is  or  standard  grade.  (.-)  See  Home 
Stvi.v  MA.iA7.lNR.  July.  18VW,  article  entitled  "tlas 
Engine  Testing." 

»** 

(526)  Kindly  explain  the  enclosed  diagrams, 
noting  in  particular  If  the  steam  or  the  exhaust  port* 
appear  to  he  too  small  and  giving  cause  or  the  drop 
in  the  steam  line  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  cards. 
The  engine  is  a  fore-and-aft  compound'  marine,  hav- 
ing cylinders  10  Inches  and  22  Inches  in  diameter: 
stroke.  12  Inches:  high-pressure  crank  90  degrees  In 
advance  or  low  pressure  :  high-pressure  cylinder  has 
piston  valve:  low-pressure  cylinder  has  ordinary 
slide  valve;  l>nth  valves  are  worked  by  link  motion. 
At  the  time  the  cards  were  taken,  the  steam  pressure 
was  135  pounds  gauge:  vacuum  gauge.  24  Inches: 
number  or  revolutions  per  minute.  110;  scale  of 
spring  for  high-pressure  cylinder,  .so:  for  low-pres- 
sure. 10.  A.  M.  11..  <iig  Harbor.  Wis. 

ASs.— It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  causes  the 
drop,  Imt  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  closure  of  the 
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exhaust  port  on  one  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der before  the  release  from  the  opposite  end  opens. 
The  supply  of  steam  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
thus  partially  Interrupted  during  a  part  of  the  stroke, 
causing  the  pressure  to  fall,  as  shown  by  the  cards. 


When  the  release  from  the  IiIkIi  pressure  a^ain  opens, 
there  is  a  new  supply  of  steam,  which  restores  the 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke  of  the 


pressure 
low  prea 


<W7)  tiiven  two  smokestacks  Identical  In  every 
particular;  if  one  of  them  is  painted  black  and  the 
other  white,  will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  drafts 
of  the  two*  If  so.  why?  Constant  Reaiiek. 

As*.—  The  color  of  the  |>aint  can  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  draft. 


(528)   Kindly  explain  the  process  by  which  the 
antique  green  finish,  commonly  seen  on  bronxc  hard 
ware  and  ornamental  hrasswork,  Isobtaincd.   1  wish 
to  get  the  same  effect  on  a  copper  tile  roof. 

W.T.  II..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ass.— The  finishing  color  of  hardware,  chandeliers, 
etc.  is  usually  acquired  l»y  lacquering  lait  this 
method  would  not  l>c  desirable  for  a  copper  roof. 
We  would  suggest  the  coloring  of  the  copper  by  oxi- 
dation as  follows :  In  a  gallon  of  water  dissolve  1 
lioutid  of  nitrate  of  iron  and  1  pound  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  In  this  solution  immerse  the  well  cleaned 
copper  articles  to  be  oxidtxed,  and  leave  them 
until  the  desired  color  is  attained,  after  which  they 
should  be  washed  in  pure  water,  dried,  and  polished 
with  a  brush. 

♦\ 

(-VJ9>  Kindly  give  the  formulas  and  explain  the 
process  of  maVinu  sensitized  clry  plates  mid  paper 
for  photographic  purposes 

<i.  H.  W..  Ilokendauqua.  I*a. 

AN*.— This  is  a  subject  of  too  great  extent  to  be 
answered  in  these  columns.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent processes  for  making  dry  platesand  photographic 
taper*,  anil  each  process  muy  be  worked  with  many 
different  formulas.  We  would  advlsv  you  to  read 
•The  TextlNX.k  of  Photography,"  by  Capt  Abney, 
for  sale  )>v  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Seranton,  Pa., 
price  SI. Vi. 

» 
*  * 

r'kUii  What  quantity  of  water  will  flow  jier  min- 
ute through  a  .*  inch  pi]*,  40  feet  Ioiik.  under  a  pres- 
sure of  4n  pounds  |ht  square  inch'.* 

ii  A.,  Greenville.  X.  H. 

Asm  — With  a  smooth  and  moderately  straight  pipe, 
the  discharge  will  be  about  :m  gallons  per  minute. 
If  the  pl|H>  U  rusted  or  lias  short  bend*,  the  flow  will 
he  considerably  le>s 


(.SSI)  What  is  the  proper  pressure  to  be  maintained 
in  the  suction  of  a  single-acting  ammonia  comprenor 
for  refrigerating  wort?  The  brine  temperature  is 
1«°  F.,  and  the  pressure  of  ammonia  in  receiver  tank 
is  17.5  pounds  per  square  inch. 

J.  II.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

An*.— According  to  the  tests  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Denton, 
the  proper  suction  pressure  for  ordinary  conditions 
is  pounds  per  square  inch  above  t  he  atmosphere. 
Sec  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  K.,  Vol.  XII.  or  Kent's  ■'  Mechani- 
cal Kngineers'  INwket  Itook,"  pageWCi. 

♦ 
»  # 

(WJ)  A  triangle  ab?  is  right-angled  at  u;  the 
base  fi  r  =  ft),  and  ah  +  br  =  V20.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  hypotenuse  6  c.  and  how  is  it  figured? 

II.  I..  P.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

An*.— Let*  denote  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse. 
Then  we  have, 

he1    at>*+  ae1. 

Or.  z*  -  (13)         +  ftp. 

S<  >1  vlng,  we  get  x  =  75. 

# 
•  * 

t.VXJ)  I  desire  to  use  a  dynamo  for  igniting  the 
charge  In  gas  and  gasoline  enirines.  (u)  What  kind 
of  dynamo  or  generator  would  you  recommend  for 
the  purpoae?  ifc)  Will  it  be  necessary'  to  use  a  spark 
coil"*  (r)  Where  can  I  purchase  the  machinery  you 
recommend,  or  where  can  I  obtain  the  information 
necessary  for  making  them? 

H.  H.  S.,  Hagvrstown.  Md. 
Ass.— (a)  You  should  employ  a  magneto-genera- 
tor. (t>)  No;  a  spark  coil  is  necessary  only  when 
using  a  current  of  low  voltage,  (c)  Write  to  The 
Uoltxer-Cabot  Klectrie  Co..  Brookllne,  Mass..  giving 
them  Aill  particulars. 

<5M)   (a)  Enclosed 


*  * 


sketch  represents  a 
boiler  intended  for  supply- 
ffig  ing    small   quantities  of 

V'  steam.     Is  such    a  boiler 

perfectly  safe,  working 
pressure  being  120  pounds 
cunge?  (6|  If  I  send  you 
a  sample  of  oil  that  is  said 
to  be  crude  oil,  will  you 
examine  it  and  analyse 
it  for  me?  (<•)  Please  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of 
petroleum. 

H.  S.  M., 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 
ANS.  -  (a)  Yes.     (ft)  Xo  ; 
but  we  can  recommend  to 
you  Messrs.   Kicketts  Jc 
Banks,  analytical  and  con- 
sulting chemists,  Xew  York 
City.    (<•)  Petroleum  in  its 
T.      Jl  crude  state  vanes  in  IU 
_1      "^1-  appearance  from  that  of  a 
dirty   kerosene  to  that  of 
moderately  thick  molasses. 
It  is  usually  of  the  con- 
sistency of  ordinary  paint, 
brown  In  color,  frequently 
reflecting  greenish  light. 
It  invariably  has  a  greasy 
feel  and  a  fatty  appearance. 

» 
*  ♦ 

(,'ilYi  Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a  good  hook  on 
the  smelting  of  copper  and  silver  ores ;  also,  price 
and  where  I  can  xvi  It. 

W.J  B..  Barton  Heights,  Va. 

Ans.-- Modern  Copper  Smelting,"  by  Edward  D. 
Peters.  M.  E..  M.  P.:  price  S.V0O.  For  sale  by  The 
Technical  Supply  Co..  Seranton.  Pa.  • 
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One  Year's 
Free  Trial. 


PIANOS 

from 

$155 

Compkte  with  all  latest 
musical  attachments. 


ORGANS 

from 


CASH,  or 

EASY  PAYMENTS. 


We  will  shipa  PIANO  or  ORGAN 
anywhere  upon  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  if  it  is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  purchaser  after 
twelve  months'  use,  we  will  take 
it  back. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make 
public  this  unique  CORNISH  PLAN  of 
doing  business  were  it  not  backed  up  by 
the  strongest  evidence  of  our  absolute 
responsibility.  The  Cornish  American 
Pianos  and  Organs  are  warranted  for  twenty-five  years,  and  with 
every  warrant  there  is  our  personal  guarantee  endorsed  by  a 
business  reputation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  plant  and  property 
worth  over  One  Million  Dollars.  Our  success  in  the  past  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  confidence  placed  in  us  by  the  public, 
and  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satisfied  patrons  bearing 
testimony  to  the  honesty  of  our  methods  and  the  perfection  ol 
the  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  Organs.  All  the  new  Cornish 
American  Pianos  and  Organs  are  fitted  with 

Orchestral  and  Instrumental  Attachments, 


and  the  newly  invented  Multitone  Combination  Actions,  perfectly  imitating  the  Harp, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  Zither,  Mandolin,  and  nearly  every  musical  instrument.  These  wonderful 
additions  to  the  ordinary  scope  of  the  Piano  and  Organ  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  our 
instrument*.    For  full  particulars  of  the 

World-Famous  Cornish  Plan 

and  for  a  complete  description  of  the  instrument*  made  by  us,  see  our  new  Souvenir  Catalogue  for  1899, 
handsomely  illustiated  in  colors.  The  most  comprehensive  musical  catalogue  in  the  trade.  The  frontis- 
p  iece  is  a  masterly  reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  an  interesting  oil  painting,  designed  and  executed  for  us 
by  an  eminent  artist,  representing  "  An  Ancienl  Egyptian  Choii  pptf  1  1  arges  prepaid,  and  we 
at  Early  lemple  Service."    This  beautiful  catalogue  ia  sent  also  include  our  novel  ref- 

erence book—"  The  Heart  of  the  People."    Catalogue,  Book,  and  our  Latest  Special  Offers. 


Special  to  Students  of  The  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

A  prompt  resiioiife  to  this  advertisement  will  ^ecl!rc  a  Discount  of  $10.00  on  the  list 
prices,  11*  quoted  In  our  l*W  Catalogue,  on  any  CORNISH  ORGAN,  or  $*>.oo  on  the  li.-t 
prices  if  you  buy  a  CORNISH  PIANO. 


Send  for  particulars  of  our  popular  co-partnership  plan,  by 
Organ  can  be  secured  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


of  which  a  Cornish  American  I'ianoor 


prrrprjuprc  Our  bank,  your  bank,  any  bank,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  patrons  H  bo  have  pur- 
t»CrCr\I.rlv  CO.    chased  millions  of  dollurs'  worth  of  instrument*  from  us  duritig  the  |wst  fifty  years. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  »£#*oilV*.  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 
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NEW  CATALOGUE 


New.tylee  ol  8teef  Rule.. 
New  Square*.  New  Screw 
Pitch  Qaugca.  New  Steal 
Clamps.  New  Nail  Seta. 
New  Center  Punches.  New 
Scriber*.  New  Levels. 
Over  30  different  Microm- 
eter Calipers.  :*  :: 

CATALOGUE  FUEL   ASK  FOR  IT. 
TEJ  L.S. 

STARRETT 

co..  Bo i  n, 

ATHOL,  MASS.,  U.  B.  A 
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♦ 
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♦ 
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your  invention  NOW.    Delays  often 


sketch  or  model  and  deocriptlon  for 
opinion  as  to  patentability.  Informa- 
tion ami  advice  FREE. 

GEO.  R.  HAMLIN, 

Patent  Attorney, 
BOO  H  Street,       -       -      Washington,  D.  C. 


Kenffel  &  Esser  Co.,  DRAWn>6 

new  york  MATERIALS. 


We  ere  recognised  aa  the  lending  house  in  oar  line  and 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  beat  members  of  the  profeesiona. 

We  are  supplying,  directly  or  Indirectly,  nearly  all  of 
the  larger  and  moat  of  the  smaller  schools  using  goods  In 

our  line 

Our  goods  are  warranted  to  be  In  all  eases  exactly  aa 
described  in  our  catalog  tie,  and  the  selection  there  offered  Is 
made  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  a  abject. 

Wo  make  or  oonrrol  moat  of  the  goods  we  offer,  whioh 
are  different  from  and  eu potior  to  other  goods. 

Our  most  complete  and  reliable  catalogue  of  «00  pagea 
will  be  sent  free  to  applloanta. 

SPEOIAL  TERMS   TO  STUDENTS, 


GENUINE 

Swiss  Drawing  Instruments, 


T-Square*. 


Triangles. 


T.bie,,         Curves.  Thumb 
Drawing  ana]  Traolng  Papers. 

BLUE  PROCESS  PAPERS 

and  Complete  Sun  Printing  Outfit*. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 
KOLESCH  a  CO.. 


Just  What  You  Want  I 

11  THE    TOOL.  C 

IMS  Edition.  Over  500  pages,  with  discount  sheet. 


As  handy  to  yon  as  a  dictionary  is 
=^=  io  a  schoolboy.  =z= 

LOGUE," 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
The  Tool  Dealers, 

NEW    VORK  OITV. 


New  York  Store, 
99  Reade  St. 


CLEVELAND  TWIST  DRILL  CO., 

Makers  of 


CLEVCLARD, 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


TKADB 


HIOH  GRADE  TWIST  DRILLS  end  TOOLS. 
Buy  the  Genuine.   Look  for  Trade  Mark. 


: 

: 
: 
: 
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The  Universities  of  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  Michigan,  and 
nearly  all  others,  use  our  catalogues  as  text  books  in  their  Mechanical  studies. 

"A  R^r-xL  <-»f  Tr»r»let"      Metal  Workers*  catalogue — 550  pages,  and 
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IS  THE  WORLD  GROWING  SMALLER? 


George  F.  Lord 

Ancient  Idea* — Tub  Development  of  Rapid  Transit — To  Save  Time  Is  to  Lengthen 
Life — The  Twentieth-Centi:ry  Bibiness  Man. 


HUNDREDS  of  years  ago,  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
concerning  its  size  and  shape,  were 
extremely  vague.  The  very  few  who  gave 
the  matter  any  serious  thought  imagined 
that  they  lived  on  a  sort  of  flat  disk,  and 
that  the  known  inhabited  land  was  in  or 
near  the  center,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular 
rim  of  water,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  But, 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  such  men  as  Eratos- 
thenes and  Ptolemy  began  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  geography, 
many  learned  men 
began  to  suspect  that 
the  earth  was  round, 
and  that  it  revolved  on 
ite  axis.  The  voyages 
of  such  explorers  as 
Marco  Polo  tended  to 
confirm  this  theory, 
although  for  m  a  n  y 
years  there  existed  a 
wrong  idea  concern- 
ing the  extent  and 
shape  of  the  continent" 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  one  of  those  w 
eastern  shores  of  Asia  extended  far  out  into 
the  Pacific  ;  and,  calculating  on  the  new 
theory  that  the  earth  was  round,  he  thought 
that  by  sailing  west  he  could  reach  the  shores 
of  Asia  or  the  East  Indies. 

After  difficulties  and  discouragements  that 
would  have  disheartened  the  majority  of 
men,Columbusfinallyobtained  financial  sup- 
port from  Spain,  and,  after  equipping  three 
small  vessels,  started  on  his  first  voyage. 
There  is  no  more  striking  example  in  history 


no 


Tiik  Yankee  Packet  Sim-  "Dkf.ahnaiwut 


believed  that  the 


of  a  man's  perfect  confidence  in  his  own 
convictions  than  this  project  of  Columbus. 
It  required  a  vast  amount  of  courage  to  face 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age, 
and  steer  boldly  out  upon  an  unknown  sea, 
where  every  foot  of  progress  took  the  voyager 
farther  away  from  all  that  was  known  and 
tried,  into  a  boundless  region  of  speculation 
and  doubt. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  which  beset 
Columbus,  and  the  glorious  result  of  hu 
voyage.  But  he,  to 
whom  all  the  credit 
was  due,  died  ignorant 
of  the  value  or  the 
extent  of  his  dis- 
covery. He  imagined 
that  lie  had  visited  the 
East  Indies,  and  was 
not  far  from  the  coast 
of  China.  We  may 
observe  here  that  this 
mistaken  idea  made 
the  world  seem  smaller 
than  it  really  was, 
since  it  took  n o 
account  of  America 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  Columbus's 
discovery  was  the  signal  for  various  other 
expeditions  from  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  One  of  these,  com- 
manded by  Magellan,  circled  the  globe, 
and  thus  established  the  first  true  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  earth.  This  expedition 
occupied  three  years  and  twenty-seven  days. 
Of  course,  much  of  that  time  was  spent 
in  exploring  new  coasts,  but,  making  all 
allowances,  a  voyage  around  the  world  meant 
fully  two  years  of  danger  and  hardship. 
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From  that  time  down  to  the  present 
day,  history  records  a  succession  of  more  or 
less  successful  attempts  to  lessen  the  time 
required  for  journeying  from  one  point  to 
another  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  sea  voyages  were  greatly  shortened  by 
the  rapid  improvements  in  sailing  vessels, 
the  time  required  to  sail  from  New  York  t<> 
Liverpool  being  gradually  reduced  until, 
in  1859,  the  famous  Yankee  packet  ship 


Til  Or » A  111  STKAMsllll-     l' A  Ml".»  N I  .* . ' 

"  Dreadnought  "  made  the  voyage  in  13  days 
and  8  hours.  But  it  was  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine,  and  the  application  of 
steam  to  ships  and  locomotives,  that  wrought 
the  most  wonderful  changes  in  modes  of 
travel.  The  speed  of  vessels  has  been  stead- 
ily on  the  increase,  until,  at  the  present  day. 
the  "  Campania "  and  other  up-to-date 
ocean  greyhounds  cross  the  Atlantic  in  little 
more  than  5  days.  The  average  s|>eed  of  the 
first  railroad  trains— such,  for  example,  as  the 
old  "Spitfire"  used  to  haul  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  «fc  Western  Railroad— was  not 
more  than  8  miles  an  hour.  Today,  a  speed 
of  40  miles  an  hour  is  easily  maintained, 
and  some  of  our  Special  trains-  it*  the 
"  Empire  State  Express"— average  50  miles, 
and,  during  bursts  of  speed,  have  been 
known  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  !K)  miles  an 
hour. 

When  Julc*>  Verne  wrote  that  very  inter- 
esting Isiok,  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,"  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  very 
clever  exaggerator  of  what  was  possible. 
But  the  globe  has  already  been  circled  in 
much  less  than  80  days,  ami  there  is  now 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near 
future  40  days  will  Im-  sullicient. 

Washington  required  a  week  in  which  to 
travel  from  New  York  to  Boston.  In  the 
same  length  of  time.  President  Grant  during 
his  administration  could  have  traveled  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Another  strik- 
ing example  of  this  gain  in  time  wn*  shown 


during  the  recent  "Klondike"  excitement. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  the  would-be  miner  was  obliged 
to  undertake  either  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  across  the  plains  in  wagons,  or  sail 
to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Horn; 
whereas  the  "  Klondiker"  of  today  boards  a 
train  in  the  East,  and  ouftjiVeek  later  arrives 
at  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Two  centuries  ago,  when  a  man  under- 
took a  journey  of,  say, 
300  miles,  he  made 
his  will,  bade  farewell 
to  all  his  friends,  and 
started  out  with  al»out 
as  many  chances  of 
death  as  of  safe  return. 
The  modern  business 
-  man  scarcely  stops  to 
|  say  "good-bye"  to 
his  wife,  but  merely 
sends  t  he  office  boy  to 
her  with  the  message. 
"Off  for  New  York. 
Back  tomorrow." 
These  illustrations  go  to  prove  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  world  is  continually 
growing  smaller.  Modern  progress  steadily 
tends  towards  the  annihilation  of  distance 
by  improved  methods  of  tranH|M>rtation.  If 
a  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  that 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  24  hours,  for- 
merly occupied  30  days,  then  Chicago  is  cer- 
tainly 30  times  nearer  than  it  used  to  be. 
Philadelphia  is  next  door  to  New  York,  and 
London  across  the  way. 

Another  important  effect  of  these  changes 
is  expressed  in  the  adage  "To  save  time  is  to 
lengthen  life."    Just  think  for  a  moment 


how  seriouslv  the  progress  of  events  would 
lx'  impeded  if  we  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  "fltage-OOech"  methods  of  years  ago, 
and  do  business  without  the  telephone  or 
the  telegraph-  We  should  feel  as  "  slow  "  as 
does  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  walk  to  his 
business  while  his  bicycle  is  being  repaired. 
All  these  devices  for  saving  time  have  crept 
upon  IM  SO  gradually  that  it  would  In*  almost 
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impossible  to  realize  their  value  until  we 
were  deprived  of  them. 

Life  is  made  up  of  the  sum  total  of  all  that 
a  man  set*  and  doe*  and  thinks  al>cut,  and 
there  can  Ik1  no  doubt  that  the  man  of  today 
sees  and  does  vastly  more  than  his  ancestor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  these  changes  in 
our  environment  are 
bringing  about  great 
changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  jieople. 
Through  travel  and 
mail  and  telegraph,  we 
are  constantly  brought 
in  touch  with  other 
places  and  other  peo- 
ple. Our  minds  are 
broadening,  and  we 
are  Incoming  "  cosmo- 
politans " — citizens  of 
the  world.  In  years 
gone  by,  m  u  s  c  u  1  a  r 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance  were 
absolute  necessities  in  the  make-up  of  the 
sucre*sful  man,  but  nowadays  we  look  for 
that  mental  alertness  and  decision  of  char- 
acter which  enable  a  man  to  perceive 
and  take  quick  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties presented  to  him.    The  normally  eon- 


Tiie  "Kmi-ike  State  Kxi*kkhs 


stituted  man  of  today  can  see  more  people, 
visit  more  places,  and  accomplish  more  work 
in  50  years  than  his  great-grandfather  could 
if  the  length  of  his  life  had  been  trebled. 

The  coming  generations  have  much  before 
them.  There  is  no  impossibility  expressed 
in  the  belief  that, 
inside  of  50  years,  the 
traveler  may  proceed 
over  land  at  the  rate  of 
100  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  time  required  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  may 
be  reduced  to  3  or  4 
days.  Long  -  distance 
telephony  will  perhaps 
enable  us  to  converse 
with  our  "English 
cousins,"  or  sit  at  the 
desk  in  our  office  and 
"ring  up"  the  Paris 
exchange.  And 
finally,  when  even1 
nook  and  corner  of  the  globe  has  been  visited 
and  colonized,  when  the  American  Hag  has 
l>een  tacked  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  "  Darkest  Africa"  has  become  pop- 
ular as  a  health  resort,  we  may  expend  our 
energies  in  "contracting"  the  universe,  and 
bring  Mars  within  signaling  distance. 


PRESSURE. 


Benj.  F.  Ln  Rue 
What  Is  Meant  by  Watkk  Pkkssike  and  Steam  Pkkhsi  he. 


THE  pressure  of  steam  iu  a  boiler  or  of 
water  in  a  pipe  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  being  a  certain  number  of  pounds. 
Thus,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  pre**ure  of 
.-it-am  usually  carried  in  American  locnmo- 
ticti-  i*  100  pound*.  But,  although  such 
an  expression  as  this  conveys  a  definite 
meaning  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  it 
is  not  very  generally  understood  by  others. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  this  and  similar  expressions. 

The  complete  and  definite  statement  regard- 
ing  the  pressure  exerted  by  any  fluid  upon 
any  body  would  give  the  number  of  pounds 
per  unit  of  area  ;  it  is  generally  implied, 
however,  when  simply  the  number  of  pounds 
is  stated,  that  the  number  represents  |>ounds 
fter  uputre  inch.  For  example  :  When  refer- 
ring to  the  pressure  of  steam,  water,  or  any 


other  fluid,  as  HO  pounds,  what  is  meant 
is  that  a  pressure  of  SO  pounds  is  exerted 
perj>endicularly  against  every  square  inch  of 
surface  in  contact  with  the  fluid,  regardless 
of  the  form  or  position  of  the  surface. 

The  general  law  of  fluid  pressure,  or  hydro- 
static pressure,  was  first  discovered  by  Pascal ; 
it  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

The  premiri  per  unit  of  ana  ii/xm  any  con- 
fined fluid  in  transmitted  in  all  direction*  with 
tin  name  in/entity,  and  act*  with  the  tame  force 
upon  all  COntigMOUS  surface*,  in  a  direction  per- 
peudicular  to  inch  surface. 

Let  Fig.  1  represent  a  vessel  containing  air 
or  any  other  fluid,  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  piston  P,  the  weight  of  the  fluid  itself 
being  neglected.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
piston  exerts  a  pressure  of  80  ]>ounds  against 
the  fluid,  and  that  its  area  is  S  square  inche*. 
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The  pressure  upon  the  fluid  will  then  be  10 
pounds  per  square  inch,  for  V  =  10,  and  the 
fluid  will  exert  a  pressure  of  10  pounds 
against  every  square  inch  of  surface  in  con- 
tact with  it.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  area 
of  the  small  piston  p  is  1  square  inch,  then 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  against  this  piston 
will  be  exactly  10  pounds  ;  so,  also,  at  any 
point  in  the  vessel,  the  pressure  against  the 
sides  will  be  just  10 
\p  pounds  per  square 

IP    inch.    It  will  not  mat- 


axle  of  the  same,  which  is  2  inches  in 
diameter.  If  the  lighter  weight  p  be  low- 
ered 8  inches,  so  that  the  j>oint  n  will  be  at 
a',  the  greater  weight  P  will  be  raised  1  inch, 
so  that  the  j *>int  b  will  tie  at 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
two  pressures  P  and  p  in  Fig.  1.  As  the 
area  of  the  smaller  piston  />  is  1  square  inch, 
and  the  area  of  the  larger  piston  P\»  8  square 
inches,  it  follows 
that  the  smaller 
piston  must  move 


•I* 
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ter  whether  the  vessel 
be  a  steam  boiler,  the 
cylinder  of  an  air  com- 
pressor, or  a  water 
pipe— the  general  character  of  the  pressure 
will  be  the  same. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  pressure  of  10 
pounds  exerted  by  the  small  piston  p  will 
balance  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  exerted  by 
the  large  piston  P.  This  apparently  phe- 
nomenal condition  may  be  shown  by  the 
well  known  mechanical  principle  that  the 
poutr  multiplied  bit  the  dirtnnee  through  which  it 
rnoiYK  mu*t  equal  the  l<*ui  multiplied  i>n  Uu 

dutancr  through  which  it  more*. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
lever  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  force  p  of  10 
pounds  exerted  at  the  end  of  the  8-inch  arm 
will  just  balance  a  force/*  of  80  pounds  exerted 
at  the  end  of  the  1  -inch  arm,  because,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  equilibrium,  P  X  1 
must  equal  p  X  8  ;  hence,  if  p  —  10,  p  X  8  = 
10  X  8  -  80  =  P  X  I,  and  therefore  P  -  80. 

Now,  suppose  the  longer  end  of  the  lever  is 
rotated  downwards  2  inches  ;  as  the  amounts 
of  movement  of  the  two  ends  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum, 
the  end  of  the  short  arm  must  move  upwards 
one-eighth  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  long  arm, 
which  is  I  —  }  inch.  But  it  is  evident  that 
10  X  2  —  80  X  i ;  in  other  wonls,  the  smaller 
force  ;*  multiplied  by  the  distance  through 
which  it  moves  will  equal  the  greater  force  /' 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves. 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  Fig.  .'5. 
in  which  p  is  a  weight  of  1(1  pounds  attached 
to  a  rope  wound  upon  a  sheave  l(>  inches  in 
diameter,  and  just  balancing  a  weight  P  of  SO 
pounds  attached  to  a  rope  wound  upon  the 


8  inches,  in  order 
to  displace  8X1  = 
8  cubic  inches  of  pMJ.  3. 

fluid,  while  the 

larger  piston  moves  1  inch  in  displacing  the 
same  amount  of  fluid,  namely,  1X8  =  8 
cubic  inches.  That  is,  the  smaller  piston 
must  travel  8  times  as  far  as  the  larger  piston 
in  order  to  displace  the  same  amount  of  fluid, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  larger  piston.  Hence,  as  the  pres- 
sures of  the  two  pistons  balance  each  other, 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  smaller  piston, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
must  move  in  order  to  displace  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid,  must  equal  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  larger  piston,  multiplied  by 
the  distance  through  which  it  must  move  in 


Flo  4. 

order  to  displace  the  same  amount  of  fluid. 
If  a  pressure  of  10  pounds  l>e  exerted  by  the 
smaller  piston  />,  then  10  X  8  =  P  X  1,  from 
which  /'  —  80  pounds. 

The  area  of  the  smaller  piston  ;>  is  I  square 
inch,  ami  its  total  pressure  is  10  pounds  ; 
the  intensity  of  its  pressure  is,  therefore,  10 
pounds  jkt  square  inch.  The  area  of  the 
larger  piston  /'  is  8  square  inches,  and  the 
intensity  of  its  pressure  is  Y  =  10  poundl 
l»er  square  inch  also.    This  will  always  be 
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the  case,  and  is  in  accordance  with  Pascal's 
law  stated  above.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  against  every  square 
inch  of  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
will  be  the  same. 

This  principle  holds  true  without  regard 
to  the  form,  size,  or  position  of  the  vessel, 
if  the  weight  of  the  fluid  itself  be  neglected. 
If,  in  Fig.  4,  the  pressure  of  the  piston  P 
upon  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel  a  be 
25  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  25  pounds 
will  be  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  against  every 
square  inch  of  all  portions  of  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  vessel  «.  Likewise,  if  the 
pressure  of  the  piston  /'  upon  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  b  l>e  25  pounds  per  square 
inch,  then  25  pounds  will  be  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  fluid  against  all  portions  of 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  b.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  piston  in  u  be  25  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  the  piston  in  b  be  the  same,  then  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  fluid  in  the 


vessel/'  will  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  vessel  a. 
The  Mai  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  b  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a, 
unless  the  areas  of  the  bottoms  of  the  two 
vessels  are  the  same.  If  the  area  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  a  is  assumed  to  be  80 
square  inches,  the  total  pressure  upon  the 
bottom  will  be  25  X  80  2,000  pounds. 
But,  if  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
b  is  assumed  to  be  12  square  inches,  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  being  also  25  pounds,  the 
total  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  this  vessel 
will  be  25  X  12  =  300  pounds.  Each  vessel 
is  said  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  25  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  upon  the 
Ixrttom  of  the  vessel,  due  to  the  external 
pressure  of  piston,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
itself,  or  with  the  weight  of  the  bcnly  of  fluid. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
has  been  neglected,  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
boilers,  air  compressors,  etc. 
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GASOLINE— sometimes,  but  incorrectly, 
called  naphtha — is  one  of  the  lighter 
products  obtained  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  crude  i>etrolcum.  The  nature  of  the 
substance  is  such  that  it  slowly  changes  to  a 
vapor,  or  gas,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
if  left  in  an  open  vessel  soon  entirely  dis- 
appears by  evaporation. 

This  property  of  rapid  and  spontaneous 
evaporation  constitutes  the  chief  danger  in 
the  use  of  gasoline,  because  the  vapor  readily 
takes  fire,  and,  where  the  oil  is  partially  or 
entirely  unclosed  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  air,  a  serious  explosion 
is  likely  to  follow  ignition.  On  this*  account, 
a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  gasoline  has 
arisen,  which,  however,  a  better  knowledge 
of  its  properties,  and  of  how  to  handle  it,  is 
gradually  overcoming. 

The  gas  engine,  consuming  ordinary  illumi- 
nating gas,  has  for  some  years  l>cen  quite 
generally  used  in  cities  where  gas  is  not 
expensive.  But  in  isolated  places,  or  in 
the  country,  the  inconvenience  of  the  gas 


engine— not  to  mention  the  first  cost  of 
erecting  a  private  gas  plant — has  rendered 
the  employment  of  this  source  of  power 
quite  out  of  the  question.  For  this  purpose, 
and  also  as  a  |>ortable  motor,  the  gasoline 
engine  is  gradually  filling  a  want  formerly 
supplied  only  by  the  steam  engine ;  and,  in 
many  small  towns  where  illuminating  gas  is 
expensive,  the  comparatively  low  cot-t  of  gaso- 
line has  brought  about  its  use,  even  where 
coal  gas  can  1h>  readily  obtained. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  under- 
stand the  subject,  the  following  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  construction  of  a  gasoline 
engine  is  given — taking,  as  an  example,  a 
very  successful  modern  engine.  The  diagram 
shows  merely  the  principles  of  construction. 

Attached  at  a  convenient  point  outside  the 
building — usually  to  the  wall  if  it  is  brick  or 
stone — is  the  tank  A,  which  is  large  enough 
to  contain  at  least  a  barrel  of  gasoline,  and  is 
placed  at  a  height  al«>ve  the  level  of  the 
engine  great  enough  to  allow  the  ^axiline  to 
flow  to  the  engine  by  gravity. 
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The  gasoline  is  supplied  to  the  engine  by 
the  pipe  p,  through  which  it  Hows  to  the 
regulating,  or  needle,  valve  F.  The  air 
entering  the  holes  x  passes  over  the  hot 
cylinder  head  1'  and  beneath  the  brass 
cover  Z,  thence  down  the  pipe  G,  from 
which,  at  each  upward  stroke  of  the  piston 
E,  and  by  way  of  the  mixing  valve  D  and 
pipe  P,  it  enters  the  crank  chamber  ('. 

When  E  rises,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere lifts  the  valve  B,  and  allows  a  small 
quantity  of  gasoline  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  hot  air  rushing  past  from  the  pipe  G. 
The  gasoline  is  instantly   vaporized  and 


mixed  very  thoroughly  with  the  air.  As 
the  piston  E  is  driven  down  by  the  explosion 
of  a  similar  charge,  or  supply,  of  mixed  air 
and  vapor,  U  close.--  automatically,  the  mixed 
air  and  vapor  in  C  being  compressed.  When 
A' nears  the  end  of  its  stroke,  that  is,  when 
it  in  nearly  as  far  down  as  it  will  go,  it  passes 
the  opening,  or  exhaust  port,  /,  and  the 
burned  mixture  is  allowed  to  escu|>c  to  the 
atmosphere.  Soon  after  | massing  /  it  also 
parses  the  admission  port,  or  opening.  //  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  allows 
the  compressed  mixture  from  ( '  to  How  into 
the  cylinder  O.  This  fresh  vapor  and  air  is 
deflected  by  the  plate  \f  to  the  top  of  0, 
whence  it.  takes  a  downward  path,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  and  drive>  nearly  all  of  the 
burned  mixture  out  through  /.  The  piston 
E  now  returning,  the  ports  II  and  /  are 
closed  ami  the  contents  of  ft  are  lning  com- 


pressed, while,  below,  more  air  and  vapor  is 
flowing  into  f\ 

When  Eis  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
an  electric  spark  ignites  the  vapor,  the  mix- 
ture explodes,  and  E  is  driven  down  by  the 
force  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gases. 
The  entire  operation  is  repeated  at  every 
revolution  of  the  engine.  A  heavy  flywheel", 
made  fast  to  the  shaft  S,  carries  the  engine 
round  between  explosions,  and  keeps  the 
motion  uniform. 

Usually,  two  or  three  turns  of  the  shaft,  by 
means  of  a  detachable  crank,  are  sufficient  to 
get  the  proper  amount  of  gasoline  and  air 
into  0.  After  the  first  explo- 
sion, the  engine  takes  care 
of  itself  as  long  as  it  is 
properly  oiled  and  the  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  holds  out. 
The  engine  is  stopped  by 
closing  valve  F. 

Because  of  the  large 
amount  of  heat  produced  by 
the  burning  gasoline  vapor, 
the  cylinder  0  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  jacket  ./, 
through  which  cold  water 
is  allowed  to  circulate  from 
a  service  pipe,  or  is  mechan- 
ically forced  by  means  of  a 
small  pump  on  the  engine. 
The  ease  of  starting,  the 
absence  of  dirt,  the  small 
amount  of  attention  required 
while  running,  and,  not  the 
least  important,  the  small 
expense  for  fuel,  are  all 
|K»ints  in  favor  of  this  claw 
of  engine.  Furthermore,  an 
expert  engineer's  license  is  not  required  by 
the  government,  and  this  makes  the  gasoline 
engine  a  great  boon  to  the  owner  of  a  yacht  or 
launch  ;  and  thus,  aside  from  the  advantages 
mentioned  above,  anyone  may  learn  tooj>er- 
ate  a  good  class  of  gasoline  engine  in  a  few 
hours.  The  time  required  to  get  under  way 
is  usually  less  than  thirty  seconds ;  a  few- 
turns  of  the  crank,  and  the  engine  is  going, 
and  taking  care  of  itself. 

Another  good  (stint  in  favor  of  gasoline 
engines  is  their  simplicity.  Although  there 
are  a  few  complicated  engines  on  the  market, 
the  most  successful  have  the  fewest  |>arts. 

Engines  for  marine  purposes  are  usually 
supplied  with  some  form  of  reversing  mech- 
anism, apart  from  the  engine  itself— the 
change  from  forward  to  backward  motion  of 
the  propeller  being  made  without  stopping 
the  engine.    Some  makers  reverse  the  engine 
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itself,  hut  the  former  method  ij*  preferable, 
particularly  with  small  engines,  which  do 
not  reverse  readily,  and  with  all  sizes  of 
engines  on  crowded  waterways. 

As  a  source  of  power  for  horseless  carriages, 
the  gasoline  engine  continues  to  hold  an 
important  place.  Of  course,  for  cities  and 
level  roads,  the  electric  motor  is  far  superior, 
but  on  rough  roads  ami  in  hilly  districts  the 
gasoline  engine  possesses  advantages  with 
which  the  electric  motor  cannot  at  present 
compete,  the  principal  advantage  being  that 
a  much  greater  amount  of  stored -up  energy 
can  be  carried,  and  the  supply  can  be  more 
readily  renewed.  The  princi|tal  objections 
to  this  use  of  gasoline,  namely,  odor  and 
noise,  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome 
by  at  least  one  tirm  of  gasoline-carriage 
builders — their  carriages  traveling  with  less 
noise  than  a  horse  on  an  ordinary  road, 
and  giving  ott'a  scarcely  perceptible  odor. 

Another  class  of  motor  to  which  gasoline 
has  lately  been  applied  is  that  of  portable 
engines  for  farm  purposes,  and  at  least  one 
firm  in  this  country  is  now  building  traction 
engines  driven  by  gasoline. 

Kven  sawmill  owners  are  taking  up  this 
form  of  motive  |xiwer — this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  sawmills  necessarily  produce  a  great 
deal  of  waste  suitable  for  fuel.  They  find 
that  the  gasoline  engine  practically  saves  the 
cost  of  an  engineer ;  and,  where  gasoline  is 
readily  obtainable,  it  is  continually  finding 
favor. 

No  better  example  of  the  economy  and 
convenience  of  the  gasoline  engine  can  be 
cited  than  that  of  driving  dynamos  for 


isolated  electric  lighting,  since  it  brings  into 
play  the  greatest  skill  of  the  expert  designer 
and  builder.  To  give  good  service  on  con- 
stant-potential circuits  (those  circuits  on 
which  the  voltage  or  pressure  remains  always 
the  same),  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  ought  to 
vary  but  slightly  from  a  fixed  nnml>er  of 
revolutions  per  minute. 

In  all  early  forms  of  gas  engines,  the  speed 
was  kept  practically  constant  by  cutting  ofl 
the  supply  of  gas  entirely  when  the  speed 
exceeded  a  certain  rate — the  engine  missing 
explosions  until  the  speed  fell  Mow  the 
fixed  rate,  when  the  gas  was  turned  on  again. 

Although  for  ordinary  factory  purposes  this 
method  answered  very  well,  it  was  found 
that,  on  applying  such  engines  to  electric 
lighting,  the  fluctuation,  or  frequent  change, 
in  the  rate  of  speed,  was  too  great  for  good 
service,  and  various  devices  were  tried  in 
order  to  meet  thedifiiculty.  None,  however, 
was  so  successful  as  that  which  depended 
upon  controlling  the  force  of  the  explosions, 
and  allowing  them  to  occur  regularly.  The 
best  modern  engine  for  this  purpose  is  built 
with  two  cylinders,  acting  alternately  on  the 
same  shaft,  and  giving  two  impulses  at  each 
revolution  of  the  crank-shaft.  The  governor 
acta  on  a  throttling,  or  choking,  valve,  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  pipe  P  (see  diagram). 
Such  engines  run  steadily,  and  with  but  lit- 
tle vibration,  and  give  excellent  results  when 
used  for  electric  lighting. 

The  field  of  the  gasoline  engine  is  large, 
and  as  its  merits  become  lx*ttcr  known,  its 
more  general  adoption  is  but  a  matter  of 
time. 
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WE  often  hear  the  won!  rfficirnry  used 
in  connection  with  machinery  ;  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  a  Corliss 
engine  has  a  high  efficiency,  while  the 
efficiency  of  an  undershot  watcrwheel  is 
understood  to  be  small.  The  makers  of 
turbims  state  in  their  catalogues  that  their 
wheels  have  an  efficiency  of  00  per  cent,  if 
used  under  certain  conditions,  anil  75  per 
cent,  when  the  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. All  buyers  ami  users  of  machinery 
have  this  term  presented  to  them  many 
times  in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  yet 
comparatively  few  really  understand  what 
efficiency  is  and  how  it  is  measured.  Before 
we  try  to  define  the  term  efficutiey  as  applied 
to  machinery,  let  us  stop  to  see  what  a 
machine  really  is 
and  what  its  uses 
are.  Most  machin- 
ists and  engineers 
have  a  pretty  good 
idea  as  to  how  the 
particular  ma- 
chines they  have 
been  accustomed 
to  build  and  use 
are  made,  and  the 
kind  of  work  they 
will  do;  a  good 
many,  however, 
have  never 
Btopped  to  con- 
sider all  the  rela- 
tions that  the  ma- 
chine bears  to  its 
work.  They  have  thought  of  the  machine 
almost  as  something  having  life  and  power 
in  itself,  instead  of  being  merely  an  instru- 
ment through  which  outside  forces  were 
made  to  act. 

A  machine  may  be  defined  as  any  device 
by  means  of  which  the  action  of  a  force 
may  he  so  directed  that  it  can  lie  made  to  do 
useful  work.  By  useful  work  we  mean  the 
act  of  overcoming  some  resistance  in  order 
to  change  the  form,  the  position,  or  the 
properties  of  some  material  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  letter  serve  some  particular  pur- 
pose.   For  example,  a  mountain  side  is  cov- 


ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees  that  we 
wish  to  convert  into  lumber  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  must  be  done  in  order  to  cut  all 
these  tree  trunks  into  boards,  and  to  do  this 
work  we  must  have  some  source  of  power  ; 
in  other  words,  we  must  be  able  to  draw  on 
some  supply  of  energy.  A  stream  flows 
down  the  side  of  the  mountaiu ;  every 
pound  of  water  in  this  stream  that  falls  a 
vertical  distance  of  1  foot  represents  the 
expenditure  of  1  foot-pound  of  energy.  As 
the  water  rushes  along,  it  strikes  the  rocks 
with  a  great  deal  of  force,  rolls  the  loose 
stones  over  and  over  one  another,  grinds 
the  rocks  into  pebbles  and  the  pebbles  into 
powder,  throws  up  spray  and  foam,  and 

finally  reaches  the 
valley  with  all  its 
energy  expended, 
but  without  doing 
any  useful  work. 

Now,  we  cannot 
apply  the  force  of 
this  falling  water 
directly  to  the 
work  of  shaping 
the  trunks  of  the 
surrounding  trees 
into  lumber ;  we 
can,  however,  di- 
rect the  water  so 
that  it  will  exert 
its  force  on  the 
vanes  of  a  turbine 
and  cause  them  to 
revolve  ;  then,  by  means  of  gearing,  shafting, 
belts,  and  pulleys,  the  force  exerted  by  the 
falling  water  is  transferred  to  the  teeth  of 
the  saw,  where  it  easily  acts  to  cut  the  logs. 
The  machinery  of  the  mill  is  thus  seen  to  be 
only  a  convenient  combination  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  wood  ami  leather,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  so  direct  the  force 
produced  by  the  mountain  stream  as  to 
make  it  do  useful  work. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  idea  of  the  relation 
which  the  machine  bears  to  the  power  and 
work,  let  us  take  up  the  term  efficiency, 
and  study   it  by  first  noting  carefully  the 
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working  of  some  ol  t  lie  most  simple  machine* 
—devices  that  are  so  very  simple  and  com- 
mon that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  being 
machines  at  all.  Right  here  let  us  Bay  that 
it  is  by  the  study  of  these  simple  combina- 
tions— the  ordinary  appliances  we  see  all 
around  us — that  we  are  finally  enabled  to 
understand  the  principles  that  govern  the 
powerful  engine  driving  the  great  mill  or 
steamer,  and  the  wonderful  mechanism  that 
does  work  which  no  human  hand  can  dupli- 
cate. 

A  house  is  being  built  with  high  stone 
walls* ;  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  lift  the 
stones  from  the  ground  to  their  place  in  the 
wall,  and  a  horse  furnishes  the  power.  Now, 
a  horse  cannot  be  made  to  lift  a  load  directly, 
so  we  make  use  of  a  simple  machine — the 


The  height  to  which  the  load  is  lifted  is 
20  feet ;  consequently,  the  useful  work  that 
has  been  done,  expressed  in  the  common 
unit,  is  100  X  20  =  2,000  foot-pounds.  In 
lifting  the  load  through  this  height  of  20 
feet,  the  horse  has  had  to  exert  a  pull  on  the 
rope  of  125  pounds  while  traveling  an  equal 
distance ;  he  lias,  therefore,  imparted  an 
amount  of  energy  to  the  machine  equal  to 
125  X  20  =  2,500  foot-pounds. 

The  difference  between  the  useful  work 
done  and  the  energy  expended  represent* 
the  energy  that  has  been  required  to  over- 
come the  resistances  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  rope  and  pulleys. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  useful  work  done 
with  the  energy  that  was  imparted  to  the 
machine.    In  order  to  do  2,0(10  foot-pounds 
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combination  of  rope  and  pulleys  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  where  a  horse  is  shown  lifting  a  bale 
Of  hay  into  a  barn.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  distance  traveled  by  the  horse 
is  equal  to  the  distance  the  load  is  lifted. 
We  will  place  a  spring  balance  in  the  rope 
at  u,  so  that  it  will  measure  the  force 
required  to  lift  the  load,  and  another  balance 
at  b  to  measure  the  force  with  which  the 
horse  pulls  on  the  ro|>e. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  load  to  be  lifted 
weighs  100  pounds,  as  shown  by  the  balance. 
a.  When  the  horse  pulls  until  the  load 
begins  to  rise,  we  see,  by  watching  the 
pointer  on  the  balance  />,  that  he  pulls  with 
a  force  of  125  pounds. 


of  work,  we  had  to  expend  2,500  foot- 
pounds of  energy  ;  therefore,  the  work  done 
by  the  expenditure  of  1  foot-f>ound  of 
energy  was  2,000  -+-  2,500  =  .80  foot-pound. 
The  amount  of  useful  work  done  may  lie 
expressed  a**  a  percentage  of  the  energy 
exj»ended  ;  thus,  in  the  present  case,  the 
useful  work  is  80  one-hundredths,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  the  energy.  Thi*  jHTcmlage,  which 
reprtunit*  (he  ratio  of  the  tuuful  work  to  thr 
mrrgg  rrpmdrd  in  doing  it,  i/t  the  effirinuy  of 
the  machine,  and,  as  we  have  seen  alx>ve,  ttu 
efficiency  i*  found  by  dividing  thi  useful  wort 
done  liii  thi-  tni-rgy  expended  in  lining  it. 

The  work  and  energy  may  l>e  expressed  in 
any  convenient  unit,  as  foot-pounds,  horse- 
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powers,  heat  units,  or  watts,  but  in  all  cases 
the  same  unit  must  be  used  for  both. 

Now,  a  horse  can  pull  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pound*,  and  it  often  happen*,  an  in 
large  building  operations,  that  many  of  the 
stones  to  be  used  are  so  heavy  that  one 
borne  cannot  lift  them  by  the  device  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  We  might  hitch  enough  borne* 
to  the  rope  to  lift  the  stones  direct,  but  this 
would  Ik?  inconvenient,  so  we  make  use  of 
the  more  complicated  machine  9hown  in 
Fig.  2,  which  enables  us  to  multiply  the 
force  with  which  the  horse  pulls  so  as  to 
obtain  the  desired  pull  on  the  rope.  The 
horse  pulls  against  the  end  of  a  long  lever, 
commonly  called  a  »imp,  and  the  force  he 
thus  exert*  is  transmitted  through  the  gear- 
ing and  the  drum  to  the  rope.  The  pull  on 
the  rope  is  greater  than  the  pull  exerted  by 
the  horse;  but  the  horse  must  travel  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that  through  which  the 
stone  is  lifted. 

We  will  use  a  spring  balance  at  a  to 
measure  the  pull  required  to  lift  the  stone, 
another  at  /» to  measure  the  force  of  the  pull 
on  the  rope,  and  a  third  at  c  to  measure  the 
force  with  which  the  horse  pulls  against  the 
sweep. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  lift  a  stone  weigh- 
ing tiOO  pounds.  Let  us  compare  the  useful 
work  done  when  the  stone  is  lifted  10  feet 
with  the  energy  imparted  to  the  machine ; 
we  will  also  note  the  relation  between  the 
work  done  and  the  energy  imparted  to  the 
roj>e  as  shown  by  the  balance  h,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  case  in  which  the  horse 
lifts  the  Btone  by  pulling  on  the  rope  direct. 
When  the  stone  weighing  000  pounds  is 
ln>ing  lifted,  we  find  that  the  balance  // 
shows  a  pull  of  750  pounds.  This  is  the 
pull  that  would  have  to  be  exerted  if  we 
had  several  horses  pulling  on  the  ro|>e 
direct  ;  for  example,  if  each  horse  pulled 
125  pounds,  six  horses  would  be  required  to 
lift  the  stone.  Considering  the  rope  and 
pulleys  as  a  se|*irate  machine  which  receives 
its  energy  from  the  drum,  we  find  that, 
in  order  to  lift  a  000-pound  stone  10  feet, 
that  is,  in  order  to  do  000  X  10  _  0,000  foot- 
pounds of  work,  the  machine  must  have 
;.-i<i  /  ]()  ._-  7,,'hmi  foot-|Miund*  of  energy 
imparted  to  it.  According  to  the  definition, 
the  efficiency  <>f  the   rope  and  pulleys  is 


0,000  f-  7,500  -  .HO,  or  80  |ier  cent.,  which  i» 
the  same  as  found  in  the  first  case. 

In  order  to  do  this  0,000  foot-pounds  ot 
useful  work  and  imjwtrt  7,500  foot-pounds  ol 
energy  to  the  rope  through  the  drum,  the 
horse  has  had  to  exert  a  pull  of  100  (smnds 
while  traveling  a  distance  of  100  feet.  He 
has,  therefore,  imparted  100  x  100  10,000 
foot-j>ounds  of  energy  to  the  machine,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  device  which  enables 
him  to  exert  a  pull  of  750  pounds  on  the 
rope  is  7,500  ■:-  10,000  —  .75,  or  75  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  t  he  combination  by  which 
the  horse  is  enabled  to  lift  the  000-pound 
stone  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  useful  work 
done  to  the  total  energy  expended,  that  is, 
to  (5,000  10,000  =  .00,"  or  00  per  cent.  Of 
each  100  footq>ounds  of  energy  exerted  by 
the  horse,  only  00  foot-pounds  are  utilized. 

The  efficiency  of  the  combination  can  also 
be  found  if  we  know  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
Thus,  the  efficiency  of  the  rope  and  pullers 
was  shown  to  be  75  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
windlass  HO  jkt  cent.  By  multiplying  these 
two  together  we  get  .75  X  HO  —  .00,  or  00 
percent.,  the  same  result  that  was  obtained 
when  we  divided  the  useful  work  done  by 
the  total  energy  imparted  to  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  result,  we  have  the  following 
principle  :  The  efficiency  of  any  combination 
of  machine*  w  tipttd  lo  the  product  of  the  tffi- 
riciwie*  of  itn  (uparate  port*. 

No  machine,  however  simple,  ever  gives 
out  quite  as  much  energy  in  the  form  of 
work  as  was  imparted  to  it  ;  from  this  we 
see  that  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  must 
always  be  less  than  1.  Since  the  product 
obtained  bv  multiplying  any  number  by  a 
factor  which  is  less  than  1  is  always  lew 
than  the  number  itself,  it  is  plain  that  the 
efficiency  of  any  combination  of  simple 
machines  must  be  less  than  the  efficiency 
of  any  of  its  parts.  This  shows  that,  the 
more  simple  a  machine  can  be  made  that 
will  pro|>erly  direct  a  given  force  so  as  to  do 
the  required  work,  the  greater  will  be  the 
work  that  force  can  l>e  made  to  do.  We  thus 
see  that  complicated  mechanical  devices, 
while  they  impress  the  untrained  with  a  feel- 
ing of  wonder  and  admiration,  are  often  an 
indication  of  poor  design  and  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  t  he  first  principles  of  mechanics. 
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Umd  in  China  4, 000  Years  Aon— »Sir  William  Thompson's  Latest— A  Magnetic  Needle 
Seldom  Points  North — Variation  Chart — Inclination.  Dip,  Maonetic  Storms. 


IT  IS  not  known  to  whom  the  world  is 
I  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  direct- 
ing power  of  the  magnet  or  for  its  practi- 
cal application  as  an  aid  to  the  traveler.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain :  The 
person  who  was  first  to  so  sup(>ort  a  load- 
stone or  magnet  as  to  leave  it  free  to  move 
around  a  vertical  axis,  and  then  saw  it  turn 
in  one  particular  direction  when  left  to  itself, 
and  afterward  found  that, 
wherever  carried  or 
placed,  this  assumed 
direction  of  the  suspend- 
ed magnet  remained  un- 
altered, was  the  inventor 
ot  the  compass.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  compass 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  inventions 
ever  made,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  definiteness  as 
a  discover},',  but  because 
of  its  continual  and  un- 
ceasing utility  to  man- 
kind. 

It  is  generally  believed 
that  in  China  the  compass 
was  known,  and  used  as 
a  guide  for  traveling  on 
land,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  tirst  historical 
mention  of  this  helief  is 
made  in  l'ere  Duhalde's 
''Annals  of  China, "  in 
which  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tattle  between 
the  Emperor  Ho-Ang-Ti 
and  one  Tchi  Yeou,  on 
I  he  plains  of  Tchou-Lon,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that,  when  the  emperor's  forces  were  men 
aced  by  thick  fogs,  which  made  it  diihcult 
to  pursue  the  Seeing  enemy,  and  the  soldiers 
hail  lost  the  course  of  the  wind,  Ho-Ang-Ti 
made  a  car,  which  showed  them  the  four 
cardinal  point-  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
overtake  Tchi  Yeou,  hind  him  prisoner,  and 
put  him  to  death.    Ho-Ang-Ti  was  the  third 


emperor  of  China,  and,  according  to  statis- 
tics, lived  ahout  2,400,  or,  at  the  latest,  2,350, 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  instrument  which  Ho-Ang-Ti  is  said 
to  have  used  cannot  possihly  have  been 
anything  hut  a  magnetic  compass,  as  noth- 
ing else  could  have  |Mtinted  out  a  direction 
as  it  is  said  to  have  done.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  accepted  as  fact  that  the  compass  was 
known  and  used  in  China 
upward-  of  4,000  years 
ago.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  H  o  m  a  n  s  were  well 
aware  of  the  attracting 
power  of  native  iron 
magnets,  or  lodestoncs  ; 
and  there  is  ahuudant 
evidence  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  all  ordinary  mag- 
netic phenomena.  But  the 
direct  i|uality  of  the  mag- 
net, which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  was  not  known 
to  them.  In  the  writings 
oi  Homer,  Theophrastus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  .Lucre- 
tius, and  Pliny,  no  trace 
of  any  knowledge  of  this 
most  marked  projH?rty  is 
found. 

Dr.  (iillart.  of  Colches- 
ter, England,  physician 
in  ordinary  to  tjueen 
E I  i  za  het  h,  in  his  "  De 
Magnet,''  published  in 
1000,  -tated  that  the  com- 
pass was  brought  to  Italy 
from  China  by  Mano 
Polo,  in  the  year  120.*>,  or  theieaUaits.  Hut 
there  is  evidence  ol  its  having  been  used  in 
France  about  the  year  1150,  in  Syia  during 
the  same  period,  and  in  Scandinavia  pre- 
vious to  1266.  The  Norwegian  historian, 
Asa  Krode,  in  an  account  ol  the  discovery 
of  Iceland,  says  that  in  the  year  SOS,  when 
Folke  Wileerdson.  a  renowned  vikintt,  was 
about  to  set  sail  on  his  voyage  oi  discovery, 
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he  took  with  him  three  ravens  to  serve  as 
guide*,  because  in  those  times  seamen  had 
no  Uidrrriein  in  the  northern  countries.  In 
Icelandic,  U-id  means  "leader,"  and  aVtfl 
"atone"  ;  consequently,  Iriderrtcin  signifies 
"leading  stone,"  or  "guiding  stone." 

In  all  probability,  this  account  was  written 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Asa 
Frode  being  born  in  11X50.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence, therefore,  that  the  mariner's  compass 
became  known  in  Northern  Europe  between 
the  years  8(58  and  1100.  It  did  not  become 
generally  known  throughout  Europe,  how- 
ever, until  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  poem  written  by  (iuiot,  and  belonging 
to  the  Bihliothequc  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  contains 


a  curious  and  interesting  description  of  the 
«*ompass,  and  of  its  use  by  mariners.  The 
following  literal  translation  of  this  poem  is 
taken  from  Barlow's  "Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism "  in  the  "  Encvclot>ediaMetropolitanu  : "' 

Thin  Mime  utar  dot*  not  move.  and 

They(  the  mariners  ihave  an  art  whleh  <  niuiot  deceive, 

By  the  virtue  of  the  magnet. 

An  u«ly  brownish  stone. 

I .  >  which  iron  adheres  of  Umowii  accord. 

Then  they  look  for  the  right  point. 

And  when  they  have  toiielied  a  needle  (OB  it) 

And  fixed  it  on  a  Ml  of  straw 

Lengthwtac  la  the  middle,  without  move. 

And  the  straw  Weep*  it  above  : 

Then  the  point  turn'  just 

Against  the  star  undoubtedly. 


When  the  night  is  dark  and  gloomy 

That  you  can  see  neither  star  nor  moon. 

Then  they  briiiK  a  light  to  the  needle. 

fan  they  not  then  MUM  themselves 

Of  the  situation  of  the  star  towards  the  point  ? 

By  this  the  mariner  Is  entrbled 

To  keep  the  proper  course: 

This  l.«  an  art  which  cannot  deceive. 

In  this  passage,  the  words  "  and  the  straw 
keeps  it  above"  undoubtedly  imply  that  the 
needle  was  floated  in  water  by  the  straw. 

The  immense  assistance  which  the  com- 
|W88  was  to  navigation  may  l>e  appreciated 
when  we  remember  that  before  its  introduc- 
tion the  sailors,  having  only  the  position  of 
the  sun  and  stare  to  guide  them,  were  com- 
pletely In-wildered  when  these  were  hidden  by 
fogs  or  clouds,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  scarcely  ever 
ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Nowadays,  the  com- 
pel!, in  one  form  or  another, 
is  familiar  toall ;  the  Special 
description  of  the  mariner' .- 
compass  may,  therefore,  be 
very  brief.  It  consists  of 
one  or  several  magnetic 
needles  attached  to  the  un- 
der side  of  a  circular  card 
of  some  semitransparcnt 
substance,  such  as  mica. 
The  circular  card  is  divided 
at  its  circumference  into 
.'H50  degrees,  and  also  into 
!IS  divisions  of  II]  degrees 
each,  celled  pohtii,  the  latter 
being  sulslivided  into  half 
point*  and  tpiartrr  point*. 
The  four  principal  points, 
called  the  cardinal  point*. 
are  named  after  the  princi- 
pal horizon  points — North, 
South,  East,  ami  West. 
This  card  is  delicately  bal- 
anced on  a  central  pivot, 
around  which  it  is  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  It  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  small 
metallic  bowl  or  box — sec  Fig.  3 — which  is  so 
hung  as  to  preserve  its  horizontal  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rolling  or  pitching  of 
the  ship.  This  box,  again,  is  placed  in  the 
top  of  a  strong  case  called  the  binnacle, 
which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship  ;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  the  early  ]»art  of  the  present  century, 
when  ships  and  instruments  for  navigation 
were  rapidly  improving,  the  comjwiss  was 
still  a  rude  instrument,  and  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  seaman.  To  verify  this 
statement,  it  mav  be  mentioned  that,  when 
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in  1820  the  British  admiralty  ordered  all 
compasses  lielonging  to  the  navy  to  l>e exam- 
ined, half  of  them  wen*  declared  useless. 

In  a  compass  intended  for  use  on  board 
ship,  the  great  difficulty  in  that  of  overcom- 
ing the  disturbances  of  the  card  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.  In  18:{7,  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  Kngland  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and,  if  possible,  to  tind  a  remedy 
for  "an  evil  so  pregnant  with  mischief." 
This  committee,  while  insisting  on  extreme 
lightness  in  the  fittings  of  the  card,  made 
considerable  addition  to  its  weight  by  apply- 
ing more  needle  power  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  desirable,  in  order  to  secure 
steadiness.  In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels, 
this  additional  needle  power  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  counteracting  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  ship's  motion,  but  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  the  screw  propeller,  and  the  vio- 
lent and  continuous  motion  which  resulted, 


Fin.  3. 


made  it  of  little  or  no  use.  This  greater 
difficulty  was,  however,  partly  met  by  sus- 
pending the  compass  box,  or  bowl,  by  a 
spring  or  by  India  rubber,  and  this  method 
was  still  further  improved  for  use  on  small 
vessels,  and  wherever  the  motion  is  very 
severe,  by  the  introduction  of  the  "liquid 
compass" — that  is,  a  compass  in  which  the 
bowl  is  filled  with  alcohol  instead  of  air. 
The  first  practical  liquid  comjMiss  was  pat- 
ented by  a  Mr.  Crowe  in  1813,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  gradually  improved  by 
other  makers  until  now  it  is.  when  well 
made,  a  very  efficient  compass  for  all  pur- 
poses.  It  is  esjK*«-ially  adapted  to  stand 
severe  vibrations  and  the  shock  of  heavy 
gun  tiring,  and  is  therefore  to  he  found  on 
every  man  o'war. 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  compass,  we  shall  descriln-  Sir 
William  Thompson's  compass,  patented  in 


1876 — the  best  compass  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  A  thin  aluminum  ring  (see  Fig.  2)  is 
connected  by  radial  silk  threads  to  an  alumi- 
num boss,  which  rests  on  an  aluminum  cup 
having  a  centerpiece  of  sapphire  poised  on 
an  iridium  point.  Instead  of  a  single  needle, 
there  are  eight  thin  strips  of  steel  fastened 
to  the  silk  threads,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  paper  rim  bearing  the  points  is  divided 
at  intervals,  so  that  the  contractions  and 
expansions  due  to  change  of  temperature 
may  not  produce  warping  of  the  aluminum. 
The  entire  weight  of  the  whole  arrangement 
is  as  follows : 

Aluminum  rim  76.0  grains. 

Eight  needles  &4.0 grain*. 

Aluminum  nave    'J.Ogralus. 

Aluminum  and  sapphire  cap         2. S  grains'. 

Paper  2s.0grains. 
Silk  thread  s.o grains. 

Total    170.5  grains. 

This  weight,  which  is  little  more  than  J  of 
an  ounce,  is  but  one-seventeenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  ordinary  10-inch  compass  previously  in 
common  use  on  merchant  steamers  and  large 
sailing  ships.  The  bowl  of  this  compass  is 
saved  from  violent  oscillation  by  having  in 
the  bottom  a  quantity  of  castor  oil,  and  a 
simple  device  prevents  the  card  from  jump- 
ing off  the  pivot  when  heavy  guns  are  fired — 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  a  naval 
engagement.  The  binnacle,  Fig.  1,  has 
complete  provision  for  stowing  away  the 
magnets,  soft-iron  bars,  and  spheres  used  to 
counteract  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  of  the 
ship. 

In  the  practical  use  of  the  comjiass,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  guard  against  certain 
disturbing  influences  which  would  otherwise 
deflect  the  needle  from  its  true  direction. 

When  the  phenomenon  of  the  pointing  of 
the  magnetized  needle  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face was  compared  with  the  effect  of  one 
magnetized  needle  or  steel  bar  on  another 
magnetized  needle  or  bar,  the  conviction 
gradually  gained  ground  that  the  earth  is,  or 
has  the  properties  of,  a  large  magnet.  These 
properties  are,  in  the  main,  two  in  number  : 
first,  attraction  and  rcpulxion,  or  the  property 
by  which  one  magnet  will  attract  and  rejiel 
another,  according  to  definite  laws  ;  second, 
induction,  or  the  property  by  which  a  magnet 
can  impart  magnetism,  and  so  convert  into  a 
magnet  any  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  either  by 
contact  or  by  mere  proximity.  In  dealing 
with  the  magnetism  of  iron  ships,  this  prop- 
erty of  induction,  hitherto  little  thought  of 
by  seamen,  becomes  of  great  importance. 
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The  earth's  magnetic  force,  by  inducing 
magnetism  in  the  iron  of  a  ship,  is  the 
source  of  all  magnetic  disturbances  of  the 
com  pass. 

As  to  how  the  earth  itself  became  mag- 
netized, nothing  in  definitely  known.  Pos- 
sibly, it  was  and  is  magnetized  by  induction 
from  some  far  distant  source.  But  magnetism 
may  be  induced  by  elertricittt.  If  an  insulated 
wire  be  passed  around  a  piece  of  iron,  and 
the  wire  be  caused  to  convey  an  electric  cur- 
rent flowing  from  positive  to  negative,  the 
iron  will  become  magnetized  and  will  have 
positive  and  negative  powers. 

If  we  consider  the  trade  winds,  which  flow 
around  the  earth  from  cast  to  west,  as 
acting  like  an  electric  current,  the  earth 
would  l>e  magnetized  with  a  negative  pole 
to  the  North  and  a  positive  pole  to  the 
South.  Whether  it  is  thus  magnetized  or 
not,  this  idea  will  aid  the  memory  to  recol- 
lect the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  analogy  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  magnetic  forces  may  be  generated 
by  electricity,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of 
compass  disturbances  due  to  the  increasing 
use  of  electricity  on  board  ships.  Our  present 
knowledge  concerning  the  magnetic  system 
of  the  earth  has  been  obtained  very  slowly, 
and  is  the  aggregate  result  of  the  labor  of 
many  able  men.  Owing  to  its  practical 
value  and  scientific  interest,  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  at  the  same  time  most 
dilhcnlt  subjects  for  scientific  investigation. 

The  effect  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  the 
compass  is  that  only  at  a  few  places  on  the 
earth  does  the  north  end  nf  the  needle  indi- 
cate the  true  or  geographical  north.  At  all 
other  places,  the  needle  makes  an  angle  with 
the  true  meridian.  This  angle,  or  error,  is 
ealled  the  mriatinn  of  the  compass,  and  is 
termed  easterly  or  westerly  according  to  the 
side  of  the  meridian  to  which  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  points.  The  approximate 
dim-turn  of  the  meridian  is  easily  seen  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  by  the  position  of  the 
pole.  htar.  It  must  therefore  have  been  well 
known  to  the  early  navigators — that  is,  to 
those  who  noted  with  any  degree  of  care 
the  pointing  of  the  needle  that  its  direction 
did  not  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  did  not 
in  all  places  point  to  the  north.  This  fact 
seems  to  have  been  brought  more  prom- 
inently into  notice  by  Columbus.  On  his 
first  voyage  in  141>2,  when  well  over  towards 
the  West  Indies,  he  found  that  the  needle 
pointed  to  the  westward  of  north.    In  the 


seas  which  up  to  that  time  Columbus  had 
navigated,  it  had  always  pointed  to  the«wrf- 
imrd  of  north.  Probably,  therefore,  it  was 
the  change — and  especially  its  going  from  east 
to  west — rather  than  the  existence  of  a  vari- 
ation which  arrested  the  attention  of  this 
celebrated  navigator.  The  first  reliable  deter- 
mination of  the  variation  in  England  was 
made  in  1580,  when  the  direction  of  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  was  discovered  to  be  one 
point  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian.  Since 
that  time,  the  variation  has  lx>en  observed 
with  increasing  frequency  and  accuracy. 

One  of  the  most  noted  students  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  was  the  astronomer  Ilalley, 
who,  in  a  chart  published  in  1700,  made  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  direction  of  the  compass  needle  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  chart  contained 
the  results  of  a  voyage  made  by  Halley  him- 
self, and  such  other  information  as  was  at 
that  time  available.  Similar  charts,  more 
complete  and  accurate,  have  since  been  pub- 
lished ;  one  of  the  very  latest  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The'  lines  of  no  variation  in  this 
chart  are  represented  by  heavy  thick  lines, 
westerly  variation  by  continuous  fine  lines, 
and  easterly  variation  by  dotted  lines. 

One  of  these  lines  of  no  variation  passes, 
at  the  present  time,  through  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  the  very  extreme  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  line  the  variation  is  towards  the  west, 
increasing  in  amount  with  the  distance  from 
it.  At  New  York  the  variation  is  about  7° 
west,  and  at  Portland,  Maine,  it  is  about  14° 
west.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  no 
variation,  the  variation  is  toward  the  east, 
being  about  5°  east  at  Key  We*t,  and  reach- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  15°  or  20°  east,  or 
almost  NNE.  Magnetic  variation  undergoes 
a  progressive  change  in  amount,  and,  after 
long  periods,  changes  of  direction,  or  secular 
changes,  take  place ;  in  other  words,  the 
variation  vibrates  between  certain  limits. 

As  an  illustration  of  secular  magnetic 
change  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1657  the  line  of 
no  variation  passed  through  Ixmdon,  while 
in  the  year  It  MS)  it  passed  through  Paris. 
The  variation  at  these  places  had  previously 
been  easterly  ;  since  that  date  it  has  l>een 
westerly,  attaining  its  western  maximum  in 
181H,  when  it  was  24  $°.  Since  the  latter 
date  it  has  l>ecn  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  7 
minutes  annually,  and  is  now  aliout  18c 
west.  In  the  eastern  states  of  this  country, 
the  north  j»oint  of  the  needle  is  moving 
westward  at  the  rate  of  about  I  degree  in  12 
years. 
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In  addition  to  these  progressive  and 
secular  changes,  there  is  a  diurnal  or  daily 
variation  ;  thus,  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  needle  moves  through  a  small  angle  to 
the  westward  during  the  day  and  returns  to 
the  eastward  during  the  night.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  a  similar  change  takes 
place,  hut  in  an  opposite  direction.  There 
latter  changes,  however,  are  too  small  to  be 
of  any  importance  to  the  navigator. 

But  there  is  another  deflection  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  called  inclination,  or  dip. 
This  was  discovered  in  157«»  hy  Norman,  an 
instrument  maker  of  London,  who  found 
that  a  needle,  however  well  balanced,  would, 
after  being  magnetized,  depart  from  the  hori- 
zontal and  with  its  north  end  point  down- 


render  the  compass  almost  useless.  Various 
means  of  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  ship's 
magnetism  have  been  suggested.  One  of 
these  is  to  place  magnets  or  bars  of  soft  iron 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bin- 
nacle, and  in  such  positions  as  to  cause  a 
disturbance  contrary  to  that  caused  by  the 
iron  of  the  ship,  and  thus  to  leave  the  needle 
comparatively  free.  This  is  found  to  answer 
well  in  ships  plying  between  British  ami 
European  or  North  American  ports  ;  but 
where,  as  in  the  Australian  passage,  they 
change  their  latitude  considerably,  such  an 
arrangement  is  found  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less, as  the  magnetism  of  the  vessel  changes 
with  the  magnetic  latitude,  and  causes  an 
ever-varying  deviation  of  the  needle.  In 
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ward.  This  inclination  of  the  needle  is  zero 
at  the  magnetic  equator,  and  increases  till, 
at  positions  called  the  magnetic  /><»/*:*— about 
18  degrees  from  the  geographical  poles — the 
needle  points  vertically  downwards.  The 
dip,  being  to  BOtne  extent  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  as  well 
as  materially  modifying  the  directive  force 
of  the  needle,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  mariner. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  a  serious  difficulty  arises 
from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  ship,  which  causes  a  deflection  of 
the  needle  known  as  deviation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  consequence,  for  the 
ship's  magnetism  often  battles  the  skill  of 
man  to  control.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
greatest  with  iron  vessels,  where  the  devia- 
tion of  the  needle  is  frequently  so  great  as  to 


such  cases  a  standard,  or  pole,  compass  iH 
used,  which  is  placed  in  an  elevated  position 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  iron  of  the 
ship,  especially  from  vertical  masses,  such 
as  iron  masts  and  funnels.  When  it  is  men- 
tioned that  an  error  of  one  point  in  steering 
means  an  error  of  about  one  mile  in  five, 
the  necessity  for  the  various  precautions 
taken  by  the  mariner  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized. 

Besides  the  disturbances  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  at  irregular  intervals  other 
mysterious  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle 
Celled  pertiirtxttion*,  or  magnetic  rtomu,  which 
lead  to  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  These  mag- 
netic storms  are  more  frequent  and  more 
pronounced  at  times  of  maximum  sun  spots: 
indeed,  according  to  Loomis,  a  great  magnetic 
storm  isal ways  the accompanimcntof  unusual 
disturbances  on  the  sun's  surface.  Auroral 
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phenomena  generally  produce  extraordinary 
perturbations  in  the  oscillations  of  the  mag- 
netic  needle.  The  greater  the  auroral  display, 
the  greater  the  magnetic  perturbation.  Not 
only  is  the  needle  subject  to  unusual  dis- 
placement during  an  aurora,  but  its  move- 
ments seem  to  1m>  simultaneous  with  the 
pulsations  and  waving  motions  of  the  deli- 
cate auroral  streamers  in  the  sky. 

During  a  voyage  made  by  the  writer  in 
high  northern  latitudes,  and  while  watching 
a  brilliant  auroral  display,  so  frequent  in 
those  waters,  he  noticed  that,  when  the 


aurora  sent  forth  into  the  sky  a  coruscation, 
or  streamer,  the  magnetic  needle  immediately 
responded  to  it  by  a  vibration. 

After  all,  when  considering  the  association 
of  the  magnetic  storms  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  also  with  that  of 
maximum  number  of  sun  spots,  there  seems 
to  be  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  three 
classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  con- 
nected.  and  that  they  furnish  a  subject  of 
cosraical  research  of  perhaps  as  great  interest 
as  any  which  haa  hitherto  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world. 
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THE  length  of  an  ellipse  cannot  be  found 
as  easily  as  the  length  of  a  circle,  l)ecause 
the  curvature  of  an  ellipse  depends  on 
two  unequal  diameters,  while  the  curvature 
of  a  circle  depends  on  only  one  diameter. 

In  a  circle,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small,  the  length  of  the  diameter  always  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference. This  relation  is  represented— almost 
exactly— by  the  well  known  ratio  1  :  3.1416. 
Now,  in  ellipses  there  is  no  constant  ratio  of 


this  kind,  but,  instead,  an  infinite  variety  of 
ratios,  for  the  reason  that  the  two  principal 
diameters  of  an  ellipse  can  bear  an  infinite 
variety  of  relations  to  each  other;  thus,  in 
Fig.  1,  nb  :  i  d  ::  11  :  10 ;  in  Fig.  2,  ab  : 
rd  ::  1*  :  1  ;  in  Fig.  3,      :  cd  ::  10  :  I. 

In  many  books  it  is  stated  that  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to 
3.141U  times  half  the  sum  of  the  two  diam- 


eters ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  l.oTOS 
times  the  sum  of  the  two  diameters.  The 
untruth  of  this  will  In*  readily  seen  by  apply- 
ing the  rule  to  Fig.  3.  The  length  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  ellipse  is  evidently  more 
than  1.570S  times  («/>-i  rd),  because  it  is 
evidently  more  than  twiee  oh.  Taking  uh 
equal  to  1,  then  rd  —  .  1,  and  n  b  -  rd  1.1. 
Then,  1.5708  >  1.1  ^  1.727*8,  or  nearly  1$. 
As  the  circumference  is  evidently  more  than 


FUi.  3. 

twice  n  b,  this  result  is  too  small  by  more  than 
}  of  a  b.  If  a  b  is  1  foot  in  length,  the  short- 
age will  exceed  3  inc  hes. 

Applying  the  same  rule  to  Fig.  2,  the  result 
is  also  much  too  short  ;  and,  even  if  applied 
to  Fig.  1,  the  shortage  will  be  considerable. 
If  the  diameters  ab  and  rd  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  right,  but  then  the  figure  is  no  longer 
an  ellipse,  but  a  circle. 
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Many  other  approximate  rules  have  been 
formulated,  pome  of  which  are  practically 
correct  for  ellipses  of  certain  proportions, 
ami  more  or  less  incorrect  for  others,  while 
the  rest  are  merely  rough  approximation?,  of 
doubtful  utility. 

The  correct  multipliers  for  finding  the 
lengths  of  the  circumferences  of  ellipses  of 
the  name  shapes  as  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3 (  and  also 
of  a  circle)  are  given  in  Table  I. 


TABI.K  I. 


Ratios  of  Diameters. 


Cirrle  I  I 

Fi«.  1  11  :  10 

FiK.  2  3  :  2 

FiK  3  10:  I 


Multiplier* of  the  Hum 
of  the  Diameter*. 


1.570* 
1.WH 
1..VC 
1.845 


Thus,  the  correct  length  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  an  ellipse,  similar  in  sha|ie  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  in  which  the  lengths  of 
ab  ami  rd  are,  respectively,  12  inches  and 
8  inches,  is  1.587  X  ( 12  4-  8)      81.74  inches. 

The  ditTerences  in  the  above  multipliers 
show  that  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  formulate 
a  general  rule  for  finding  the  lengths  of 
cilices. 

For  ellipses  which  commonly  occur  in 
metal  work,  woodwork,  and  masonry,  the 
following  rule  will  give  result-s  practically 
correct  : 

Drdiict  the  minor  diameter  from  the  Major 
diameter  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  mint 
of  Itoth  diameter*.  Si/uare  the  quotient,  divide 
the  remit  by  4,  and  add  J.  Then  multiply  by 
the  mm  of  the  two  din  met  era,  and  by  1.571. 
The  product  thus  obtained  will  be  very 
elosely  equal  to  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference, if  the  ellipse  is  not  much  narrower 
than  Fig.  3,  in  proportion. 

The  above  rule  is  expressed  in  a  formula 
thus : 

where  c  —  length  of  circumference  ; 
p  =  3.14111; 

J)  =  length  of  major  diameter  ; 

d  —  length  of  minor  diameter. 
But  the  most  convenient  way  to  find 
the  length  of  an  ellipse  of  any  proportion  is 
to  use  a  table  of  multipliers,  such  as  given  in 
Table  II  ;  this  is  to  Ikj  used  in  the  following 
manner:  Find  the  ratio  of  the  two  princi- 
pal diameters  of  the  ellipse,  then  multiply 
the  major  diameter  by  the  multiplier  for  the 


ratio  corresponding  most  closely  to  the  one 
in  question.  In  case  the  ratio  is  between 
two  of  those  in  the  table,  take  a  multiplier 
similarly  between  the  two  nearest  ratios. 

TABI.K  II. 

Table  ..k  Mi  i.tii-ukh*  kok  Kindis<;  tiik  I.fn«.tii» 
or  Ki.um.v 


Itatlos  of  Dlameteo. 


Multipliers 
for  the  Major 


Proportional. 

In  Decimal*. 

mameiei 

1  1 

l.oon 

3.1416 

1A:  1 

1.100 

3. 

11  :  1 

l.lll 

2.us»; 

1»  :  1 

1.113 

2.»% 

U  1 

H  1 

\:.m 

If  1 

i.e.".' 

a.ew 

It  :  1 

1..VX) 

2Mb 

H  :  1 

l.«00 

2.W 

1!  I 

\m» 

2..V.7 

2     :  I 

•j.ooo 

-.124 

2J  1 

2..V0U 

2.:m 

21  :  1 

2.W7 

2273 

3    :  I 

3.000 

2.226 

31  :  I 

2.\»1 

4     :  1 

•1.000 

2.142 

.  1 

/i.tmo 

2.0*1 

h    :  1 

».two 

2.012 

10    :  1 

10.000 

2.03 

1«W    :  1 

100)1100 

2. 

Taking  the  first  example  again,  and  apply- 
ing the  above  rule  and  table,  we  first  tind 
the  ratio  of  the  diameters  to  be 
20:  8  =  2J  :  1. 

For  this  ratio  the  multiplier  is  2.303  ;  there- 
fore, the  length  of  the  circumference  is  equal 
to  20  X  2..303  =  40.015  inches. 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  to 
find  the  multiplier,  if  the  ratio  of  the  diame- 
ters is  lietween  two  of  those  in  table  :  I/ct  the 
given  major  diameter  U-  14  inches,  and  the 
minor  one  10  inches.  The  ratio  is  14  :  10 
1.4  :  1.  As  1.400  is  U'tween  1.333  and  1.420 
of  the  table,  so  is  the  correct  multiplier 
between  the  multipliers  2.704  and  2.002. 

To    find    this    intermediate  multiplier, 
deduct  the  ratio  l  .:;;W  from  1.420.    The  differ- 
ence thus  obtained  is  .000.    The  difference 
between  the  corresponding  multipliers  is 
2.7<i4  —  2.002  -  0.072. 

The  difference  between  the  ratio  1.420.  and 
ourratioof  1.4  1.420  —  1.4  =0.020.  Then 
the  amount  c  to  In-  added  to  2.002  to  obtain 
the  required  multiplier,  is  obtained  by  simple 
proportion,  thus  : 

.000  :  .020  ; :  .072  :  r  ; 
whence,  »      .022.  and  the  required  multi- 
plier  -  2  002  \  .022  2.714 
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TlMK  AND  iNSTANTANKOltH  KxroSlRKS— TlIEIR   RELATIVE  VaUJKS- TllE  BxPOSlRBM ETKH,  OK 
PnoTOMKTKR,  AND  A  SlMPLB  WaV  OK  MAKING  OnK— Sl'KED  OF  Pl.ATKS. 


THERK  is  no  problem  in  photography 
that  presents  to  the  tyro  such  a  per- 
plexing uncertainty  as  does  the  question 
of  exposure.  The  purchaser  of  a  camera 
receives  therewith  a  book  of  instructions, 
describing  minutely  every  detail — from  the 
loading  of  the  plate-holder  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  swing-hack — but  on  the  subject  of 
exposure  the  directions  are  painfully  brief. 
The  instructions  accompanying  the  cheaper 
grades  of  camera*  usually  recommend  "snap 
shots"  in  strongest  sunshine  only,  while  for 
cloudy  days  the  "time"  is  stated  to  Ik*  from 
5  to  15  seconds,  and  from  5  seconds  to  2 
minutes  for  interiors.  Then,  as  though  these 
vague  statements  were  not  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging, the  directions  wind  up  by  saying, 
"  Nothing  but  long  experience  and  many 
failures,  accomi>anied  by  ]»atience  and  per- 
severance, will  enable  the  novice  to  correctly 
time  his  exposures."  In  consequence  of 
this,  snap-shot  cameras  and  instantaneous 
exposures  are  made  in  every  possible  case, 
simply  becausetheinexperienced  "camerist" 
thinks  time  exposures  more  uncertain. 

Now,  let  us  consider  this:  If,  with  a  given 
amount  of  light,  an  exposure  of  Ja  of  a  second 
on  a  fast  plate  is  correct  for  a  certain  subject, 
then,  in  the  same  light,  ^  of  a  second  would 
be  an  overexposure  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
of  a  second  would  be  a  eorres|>onding  under- 
exposure. How  are  you  going  to  distinguish 
between  these  extremely  small  intervals  of 
time?  Again,  supposing  the  shutter  were  of 
a  constant  speed — say  ..'4  of  a  second — and 
everything  was  ready  to  "  press  the  button  " 
with  the  sun  under  a  cloud,  and  just  as  the 
shuttersnupped  the  suneameout  full  strength. 
Then  the  subject  would  receive  twice  the 
illumination  expected,  and  the  plate  would 
be  overexposed. 

Now,  suppose  we  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  take  a  very  slow  plate — in  fact,  the  very 
slowest,  which  requires  about  20  times  the 
ex|H>snre  that  should  be  given  the  fastest. 
The  above  subject  and  conditions  would 
require  on  this  plate  an  exposure  of  I  second, 
which  even  a  wild  puesser  at  intervals  of  time 


could  not  overdo  100  per  cent.  ;  and,  if  the 
lens  were  well  "stopped  down" — say  to  '-^  — 

making  the  proper  exposure  8  seconds,  an 
error  of  10  per  cent,  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible, and,  even  if  it  were  made,  would  do  no 
appreciable  harm. 

From  this  we  see  that  time  exposure* 
give  more  latitude  within  the  safe  limit  than 
does  the  snap  shot,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
much  more  readily  controlled. 

If,  then,  we  can  ascertain,  within  10  or  15 
per  cent.,  what  should  !>e  the  proper  /iW  for 
any  given  subject,  we  can  start  out  on  a 
kodaking  trip  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with 
the  assurance  that  our  succestful  pictures 
will  run  pretty  nearly  12  to  the  dozen 
exposures. 

In  these  days  of  " you-press-the-button- 
and-we-do-the-rest "  cameras,  comparatively 
few  of  the  alleged  amateur  photographers 
know  anything  attout  time  exposures.  Many 
owners  of  high-grade  cameras  seldom  use  a 
diaphragm  smaller  than  will  admit  of  a  snap 
shot  Not  one  amateur  in  fifty  appreciates 
the  value  of  a  real  slow  plate ;  and  the  use 
of  color  screens  and  isochromatie  plates  is 
considered  by  many  to  l)e  confined  to  experts 
or  crank 8. 

Now,  if  you  were  able  to  secure  the  exact 
exposure  for  any  subject,  on  any  plute.  and 
in  any  kind  of  weather,  would  you  experi- 
ment a  little  with  the  slow  and  isochromatie 
brands?  If  you  would,  you  could  learn 
something  at  every  attempt  you  made,  and 
if  you  wouldn't,  it  shows  you  are  not  destined 
to  become  a  thoroughbred  camera  crank.  It 
is  quite  generally  known  that  it  requires  a 
shorter  exposure  for  an  open  landscape  than 
for  one  possessing  considerable  foreground, 
and  that  an  outdoor  portrait  needs  more  time 
than  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same. 

This  is  all  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
even  if  we  know  the  ratio  of  exposures  for 
these  different  subjects,  it  is  of  little  value 
to  us.  unless  we  also  know  t  he  exact  exposure 
for  at  least  one  of  them.    The  experienced 
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photographer  exposes  according  to  hie  judg- 
ment, the  careless  amateur  makes  a  rough 
guess,  the  kodaker  presses  the  button  and 
trusts  to  providence,  or  luck,  or  some  other 
uncertainty,  and  all  three  go  into  their  sev- 
eral dark  rooms  expecting  to  get  satisfactory 
result*.  The  amateur  and  the  kodaker  ( if  he 
develops  his  own  work)  may  endeavor  to 
augment  their  chances  of  success,  by  develop- 
ing their  plates  in  a  clothes  closet,  where 
there  is  no  running  water,  and  where  the 
light  is  furnished  by  a  candle  in  a  cigar 
box,  the  front  of  which  is  covered  by  a  piece 
of  yellow  post-ofljee  paper  ;  while  the  hypo 
is  conveniently  placed  in  a  soup  plate  on  a 
soap  1k>x  near  by. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fortune,  such  workers 
as  these  occasionally  secure  quite  passable 
results,  while  the  careful  ojwrntor  often  fails 
in  his  undertaking.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  against  careful  work,  and  it  is  for 
the  careful  man  only  that  the  following 
remarks  are  intended. 

A  piece  of  8olio  or  Albuma  paper  will 
show  a  change  of  color,  after  an  exposure  of 
5  seconds  to  the  full  sunlight,  while  an 
exposure  of  20  to  oO  seconds  will  render  it 
a  reddish-brown  color.  Now,  if  the  strength 
of  light  that  will  turn  Solio  to  a  given  shade 
in  5  seconds  will  properly  impress  a  land- 
scai>e  on  a  fast  plate  in  of  a  second,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  an  intensity  of  light 
that  fails  to  turn  the  Solio  to  the  given  shade 
until  50  seconds  exposure,  will  require  k  of  a 
second  to  impress  the  above  landscape  on 
the  plate,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same. 

Uj»on  this  principle  are  based  a  number  of 
instruments  with  different  names,  but  all 
intended  to  present  to  the  photographer  a 
royal  road  to  correctness  of  exposure.  The 
simplicity  of  the  instruments  not  infrequently 
leads  the  user  to  become  careless,  and  to 
blame  his  apparatus  for  his  own  blunders  ; 
but,  carefully  and  judiciously  used,  an 
exposureineter,  or  photometer,  is  a  valuable 
instrument  and  a  reliable  instructor. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  form  of  photometer, 
which  can  be  easily  made,  is  reliable  to  use, 
and  costs  next  to  nothing.  It  is  intended  to 
be  pasted  on  the  face  of  a  watch,  but  can  be 
printed  on  celluloid  or  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board, if  desired.  The  easiest  way  to  make 
one  would  be  to  photograph  Fig.  1  with  an 
ordinary  camera,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  size 
of  the  watch  dial,  and  pasting  a  print  of  it  on 
the  crystal,  as  hereafter  described. 

First  tack  or  pin  this  page  against  the 
wall,  near  a  window,  where  it  will  be  evenly 


illuminated  by  a  strong  north  light;  then 
place  your  camera  on  a  table,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  center  of  the  lens  is  on  a  line 
with  the  center  of  the  dial  in  Fig.  1,  making 
sure  that  the  camera  is  level,  as  otherwise 
the  resulting  negative  may  show  an  elliptical 
dial  instead  of  a  circular  one,  which  would 
not  do  at  all.  Focus  to  get  the  figures  sharp, 
and  then  stop  the  lens  down  to  {(.  Expose 
on  a  slow  plate  (Seed  23)  for  ."10  seconds,  or 
on  a  fast  plate  for  12  seconds  ;  develop  with  a 
hydroquinone  developer  containing  at  least 
3  grains  of  {wtassium  bromide  to  each  ounce. 
The  resulting  negative  should  come  up 
slowly,  and  present  perfectly  transparent 
lines  on  a  dead,  opaque  ground.  Carry  the 
development  forward  until  the  plate  is  nearly 
black  ;  then  wash,  fix,  and  dry  as  usual. 

Now  make  two  prints  from  this  negative, 
and  after  fixing  them  (they  need  not  be 
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toned),  carefully  cut  out  the  two  dials  with 
a  sharp  knife.  On  the  larger,  outside  dial, 
the  heavy  figures  from  #  to  64  correstiond  to 
the  focal  values  marked  on  the  lens  stops, 
ami  the  light  figures  from  i'k  to  640  are  the 
experimental  exposure  figures  explained  be- 
low. The  figures  on  the  inside  disk  are 
the  exjxisures  in  seconds  or  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Carefully  cut  the  disks  apart,  and  mount 
them  upon  the  face  of  your  watch  as  follows: 
Paste  the  outer  ring  on  the  dial  of  the  watch 
so  that  the  figure  40  of  the  exposure  table 
is  over  the  XII  of  the  dial,  and  the  number 
of  the  top-scale  is  over  the  VI  of  the  dial. 
Then  cut  the  segment  a  b  c  <■  out  of  the  smaller 
disk,  and  pa*te  this  disk  to  the  inside  of  the 
crystal  of  the  watch,  so  that  the  figures 
show  through  the  glass,  being  careful  to  ge( 
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the  point  f  exactly  in  the  center,  over  the 
hand  pinion,  in  order  that,  when  the  crystal 
is  revolved  in  the  bawd,  the  radial  line*  of 
one  circle  will  correspond  to  those  of  the 
other.  If  desirable,  the  dial,  Fig.  1,  can  be 
cut  out  of  the  page  and  used,  instead  of 
photographically  reproducing  it. 

Now,  take  a  piece  of  yellow  |>ost-otnce 
paper  or  heavy  Manila  wrapping  paper,  and 
cut  out  a  piece  U  inches  wide  and  4  inches 
long,  as  shown  at  n  b  r  d  in  Fig.  2.  Just 
below  the  top— aliout  *  inch— cut  a  rectangu- 
lar hole  e,  which  shall  lie  \  inch  wide  by  % 
inch  long.    Then  fold  the  paper  over  on  the 
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dotted  lint*  >  f  and  gum  the  wings,  so  that 
you  have  a  long,  narrow,  flat  tube  or  envelope, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  ( >n  each  side  <  >f  the  own- 
ing »•  is  then  pasted  a  piece  of  white  paper 
tinted  with  water  color  or  India  ink,  as 


the  tint  b.  The  watch  crystal  is  now  revolved 
in  the  basil  so  that  the  tigure  on  the  experi- 
mental exposure  scale,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  minutes  or  seconds  the  paper  was 
exposed,  is  opposite  the  general  title  of  sub- 
ject of  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken— 
then,  on  the  opposite  side,  under  each  size  of 
stop,  will  be  found  the  correct  exposure  for 
that  stop  in  minutes  or  seconds. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  are  photograph- 
ing an  open  landscape,  with  no  foreground 
within  a  hundred  feet ;  we  find,  on  consulting 
our  photometer,  that  it  required  40  seconds  to 
turn  the  silver  jiaper  to  a  shade  between  a 
and  b.  We  then  set  the  40  of  the  upper  scale 
Opposite  the  subject  iMfithcajte  with  didancr  ; 
and  over  8,  on  the  lower  scale  of  stops, 
we  find  the  exposure  would  be  of  a 
second,  or,  with  a  small  stop,  we  find  under 
64  the  time  required  would  be  1\  seeonds. 
This  would  be  with  the  fastest  plates,  while 
the  slower  ones  would  require  proportionately 
longer  exposures,  according  to  the  table 
given  below. 

Now,  to  determine  the  projier  tints  for  a 
and  b,  it  is  necessary  to  work  backwards,  so 
to  8 peak.  Set  up  your  camera  on  a  dull  or 
cloudy  day,  and  focus  on  a  fence  or  some 
foliage  not  more  than  25  feet  distant ;  close 
your  shutter,  put  in  /f  stop,  and,  after  pla- 
cing your  plate-holder  in  the  camera,  with- 
draw the  slide  1  inch,  and  expose  the  plate 
for  1  second  ;  close  the  shutter,  and  withdraw 
the  slide  another  inch,  and  again  expose  for 
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('rumor  crown, 
tlatnmor  Fastest. 

Seed  27. 
Eattman'*  Film. 
ItitrtMiuiifmi* 
tsochrnmatir. 


<  'ranicr  Banner, 

seed  20. 
Carbutt  Eelinse. 

Record. 


Seed  23. 
Cramer  Medium. 
Isoohroniatic. 


<  'miner  Anchor. 
Hummer  Slowest. 
Carbutt  Ortho  2a. 
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described  further  on.  One  of  these  strijw  b  is 
darker  than  the  other  ti,  in  order  to  establish 
a  reliable  comparison. 

Now,  Vie  fore  using  the  instrument,  a  piece 
of  Solio,  Albuina,  Aristo,  or  any  other  print- 
ing paper,  is  cut  into  strips  J  inch  wide,  one 
of  which  is  inserted  in  the  envelope,  as  shown 
at  d  in  Fig.  3.  When  the  instrument  is  to 
be  used,  and  it  is  desire*!  to  determine  the 
proper  exposure  for  a  (riven  subject,  you  take 
out  your  watch,  and  pull  the  printing  paper 
out  a  trifle,  so  that  a  fresh  sjM.t  comes  under 
the  opening*1,  and  note  the  number  of  minutes 
or  seconds  required  to  turn  the  paper  a  shade 
darker  than  the  tint  at  n,  but  not  so  dark  as 


1  second.  Repeat  this  operation  five  times, 
ami  carefully  develop  the  plate.  Select,  from 
the  five  1-inch  strips,  the  one  that  is  the  best 
quality  of  negative,  and  use  the  time  of  its 
exposure  as  the  key  to  the  situation.  Sup- 
pose the  strip  that  received  2  seconds'  expo- 
sure were  to  lie  the  best  of  the  five.  Turn 
the  2  of  the  exposnre  scale  to  the  04  of  the 
stop-dial,  and  on  the  outside  scale  opposite 
hindiwupr  with  foreground  will  be  found  30 
seconds  as  the  time  required  to  turn  the 
pajier  the  desired  color.  Expose  a  piece  of 
the  paper  you  are  to  use,  for  30  seconds  to 
the  same  light  which  fell  upon  the  object  you 
were  photographing,  and  then,  in  a  subdued 
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light,  tint  b  a  little  darker  and  a  a  little  lighter 
than  the  shade  to  which  your  paper  lias 
turned.  The  closer  these  two  tint*  approach 
the  color  of  your  paper,  the  more  accurate 
will  be  your  instrument. 

In  photographing  through  a  color  screen, 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  use  the  screen  with 
the  photometer  in  estimating  the  exposure, 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  time  is 
required  to  offset  the  color  of  the  light.  With 
orthochromatic  and  isochromatic  plates  this 
is  not  so  imjjortant,  hut  it  gives  a  basis  to 
work  on  in  any  case. 

If  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  photometer 


as  an  appendage  to  your  watch,  a  very  neat 
internment  can  be  made  by  printing  the  two 
dials  on  .Seeds  positive  films,  and  fastening 
them  together  with  an  eyelet  at  the  center. 
In  this  case,  the  outer  circle  can  be  printed 
on  a  square  piece  of  film,  on  the  front  of 
which  the  smaller  disk  is  fixed  to  revolve, 
while  on  the  back  can  be  copied  the  table 
from  the  preceding  page,  which  shows  the 
relative  speeds  of  different  brands  of  plates. 

In  using  any  of  the  plates  given  in  the  table, 
multiply  the  time,  as  found  on  the  photo- 
meter, by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn in  which  the  brand  of  plates  is  named. 
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ONCK  upon  a  time,  as  the  Btory  books  say, 
a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"foolish  "  was  engaged  as  helper  in  an 
English  machine  shop.  K  very  body  knew  he 
was  foolish,  for  it  was  written  all  over  his 
face.  His  mouth  was  always  ojien,  he  never 
iltought  of  such  a  thing  as  breathing  through 
his  nose,  and  his  eyes  looked  everywhere  and 
nowhere.  He  talked  with  a  "  thlight  lithp," 
leaned  forward  as  he  walked,  grinned  when 
spoken  to,  and  went  about  his  work  with  as 
much  apparent  intelligence  as  a  somnam- 
bulist.   They  called  him  "  Billy." 

When  he  had  nothing  particular  to  do  him- 
self, Billy  had  a  habit  of  staring  vacantly  at 
others  ;  in  fact,  he  was  always  present  where 
work  was  being  done,  and  at  all  shop  confer- 
ences he  seemed  to  resolve  himself  into  a 
silent  investigation  committee.  Whether  or 
not  he  added  to  his  slender  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, at  these  conferences,  or  mentally  criti- 
cized what  the  "  wise  men"  said,  will  never 
be  known,  but  something  that  cx-curred  at 
one  of  them  is  our  present  excuse  for  writing 
alMHit  him. 

There  had  jiist  lieen  brought  into  the  shop 
a  new  belt  pulley,  bored  and  key -seated, 
ready  to  slip  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
pulley  was  lifted  up  and  an  attempt  made  to 
put  it  on  the  shaft,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  bore  was  too  small — that  the  pulley 
would  not  go  on.  By  this  time,  of  course, 
Billy  was  around,  all  eyes  and  mouth,  gazing 
at  the  pulley  as  if  he  thought  it  was  alive, 
and  was  expecting  it  to  get  up  and  walk  out 
of  the  shop. 

The  two  men  who  were  handling  the  pulley 
were  nonplused.     They  put  it  down,  and 


sending  Billy  to  bring  the  foreman,  stood  wait- 
ing. The  foreman  and  Billy  soon  returned. 
The  men,  after  explaining  the  trouble,  were 
told  to  try  it  again.  They  did  so,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.    The  bore  was  evidently  too  small. 

"  Did  you  send  them  a  gauge  to  bore  it 
by?"  asked  the  foreman. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "and  I'm 
quite  sure  the  gauge  was  right." 

"  Well,"  said  the  foreman,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  Billy,  go  find  the  super- 
intendent, and  ask  him  if  he  can  come  around 
for  a  minute  or  two." 

In  due  time  the  su|)erintendent  npi>eared, 
and  for  his  sjieeial  benefit  they  tried  the 
pulley  once  more.  Then,  as  they  put  it 
down  for  the  third  time,  the  Boss  happened 
along — wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble 
was — had  the  matter  explained— and  then, 
along  with  the  foreman,  superintendent, 
and  others  who  had  gathered  around  during 
the  conference,  looked  very  serious.  It  was 
at  this  moment,  when  all  was  still  and  silent, 
that  Billy,  who  had  la-en  staring  alKiut,  look- 
ing more  bewildered  than  usual. -drawled  out 
these  remarkable  words  : 

"  Doant  ye  think  it  maat  goo  on,  if  ye 
wuth  to  turn  it  tot  her  way  raound  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  "  wise  men"  were  too 
astonished  to  utter  a  sound.  Then  the  B<*s 
laughed  ;  then  they  all  laughed  ;  then  they 
"  roared,"  K-cause  it  was  such  a  capital 
joke.  But  Billy  didn't  say  a  word,  lb- just 
waited  ;  ami  in  a  little  while  he  got  his 
reward.  At  a  sign  from  the  Boss,  his  sug- 
gestion was  tried  ;  then  they  all  stopped 
laughing,  for,  sure  enough,  when  the  pulley 
was  reversed,  it  went  on  all  right. 
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DID  IT  oecur  to  you  when  reading  the 
above  title  that  you  were  at  that  moment 
holding  in  your  hands,  looking  at  with 
your  eyes,  nay,  even  touching  with  the 
sensitive  tips  of  your  fingers,  an  excellent 
sam pie  of  the  very  material  which  the  writer 
has  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an  article? 
Probably  not.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
remarkable  if  it  had,  for  you  are  naturally 
so  familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  finished  article,  and  so  accustomed  to 
reading  what  is  printed  upon  it — without 
regard  to  the  material  itself— that  the  mere 
holding  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  so  of  it  in 
your  hands  has  become  a  trifle  of  absolutely 
no  significance.  For  all  that,  however, 
paper  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  material, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  of  great  importance 
industrially. 

As  every  one  knows,  certain  spans  of  time 
in  the  world's  history  are  known  as  the  atone 
age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  inm  age,  the 
reason  being  that  these  materials  were  the 
principal  ones  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  tools  and  implements  that 
were  used  during  those  times.  The  present 
age  may  possibly  be  referred  to  by  jxMterity 
as  the  /xi/wr  age — so  numerous  and  varied 
are  the  purposes  to  which  paper  ie  now 
applied  in  the  industrial  world.  And  yet, 
comparatively  few  people  know  what  paper 
is,  or  how  it  is  made. 

Paper  is  a  thin  felt  of  interwoven  fibers, 
which  have  first  been  finely  divided,  then 
mixed  into  a  pulp,  and  finally  rolled  into 
thin  sheets  ami  dried.  The  earliest  form  of 
paper  used  for  writing  purposes  was  prob- 
ably the  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  ;  this  was 
used  at  leant  4, (MX)  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
made  paper  from  artificially  prepared  pulp 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  thought  that  in  its  manufacture 
they  used  cotton,  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
similar  materials.  The  Arabians  learned  the 
art  from  the  Chinese,  and  about  12  centuries 
ago  built  a  paper  factory.  It  is  believed  that 
the  manufacture  of  |ia|>er  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  from  there  spread 
to  the  nft  of  Kurope. 

As  we  have  said,  paper  is  a  thin  felt  of 


interwoven  fibers.  Many  fibrous  substances, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  have,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places,  been  employed  in  its 
manufacture  ;  but  animal  fibers  do  not  make 
a  good  grade  of  paper,  as  bleaching  agents  do 
not  readily  act  on  them  ;  they  are  also 
difficult  to  prepare  in  other  respects.  Cotton 
was  one  of  the  first  substances  used  in  |»per 
making,  and  it  is  fitted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  fibers  can  be 
prepared.  The  paper  made  from  cotton, 
however,  is  rather  loose  and  spongy  in  tex- 
ture, unless  it  contains  some  linen. 

At  a  very  early  date,  cloth,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  interwoven  fibers,  was  use*!, 
and  for  along  time  rags  formed  the  principal 
raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Rags  from  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton  are  still 
employed,  but  woolen  and  silk  rags  can 
only  be  used  in  making  a  cheap  grade  of 
paper,  as  the  bleaching  agents  do  not  act  on 
the  animal  fibers.  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  grade  of  writing  paper,  linen  rags 
play  a  very  important  part,  but  during  the 
past  half  century,  the  quantity  of  paper 
manufactured  has  so  largely  increased  that 
the  supply  of  rags  obtainable  does  not  nearly 
meet  the  demand  ;  for  this  reason,  various- 
fibrous  substances  have  been  introduce*!  to 
take  the  place  of  rags.  Among  these  are 
esparto  grass,  jute,  straw,  corn  stalks,  and 
wood. 

In  choosing  a  material  from  which  to  make 
paper,  several  things  must  be  considered. 
The  substance  should  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  fibrous  matter,  and  should  lie 
easily  freed  from  other  materials  ;  the  fibers 
should  l>e  strong,  and  should  knit  well,  form- 
ing a  close,  compact  felt.  Straw,  when  treated 
to  free  it  from  silica,  yields  a  fiber  which 
makes  an  excellent  paper,  but  the  loss  of 
material  and  chemicals  is  so  great  that  it  has 
never  been  very  largely  used.  The  root 
cuttings  of  jute,  and  the  waste  from  rope 
making,  are  rich  in  fibrous  matter,  but  the 
paj>er  made  from  them  is  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

In  IS40,  F.  (i.  Keller  obtained  a  pulp  from 
wood,  by  grinding  it  under  millstones,  but 
pulp  t  hus  prepared  has  the  fibers  so  ground 
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up  that  it  does  not  felt  well ;  however,  it  can  square  inch.    It  requires  about  2  hours  to 

be,  and  is,  used,  as  a  "rilling,"  with  other  get  up  to  full  pressure,  after  which  the  stock 

sulwtances,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  is  heated  for  5*  hours.    The  caustic-soda  solu- 

an  inferior  grade  of  pajier.     Paj>er  made  tion,  which  is  added  to  the  chips,  is  made 

from  this  mf/icnitm/  wood  pulp,  as  it  is  called,  by  mixing  calcium  oxide  (quicklime)  with 

is  easily  torn,  the  fibers  being  too  short  to  sodium  carbonate,  in  solution.  When  the  cal- 

form  a  strong  felt.    Another  objection  to  the  cium  oxide  comes  in  contact  with  water,  it 

pulp  thus  prepared  is  the  fact  that  the  resin,  forms  calcium  hydrate  (caustic  lime),  thus  : 

which  remains  in  the  pulp,  resists  the  action  ^»f^   ^    //t  O  =  (>i(  (>//), 

of  even  a  strong  bleach,  and  paper  contain-  calcium        V          calcium  * 

ing  this  pulp  soon  turns  yellow.  osldc  hydrate 

These  objections  are  overcome  by  the  intro-  The  calcium  hydrate  thus  formed,  acting 
duction  of  what  is  known  as  chemical  wood  on  the  sodium  carbonate,  forms  calcium  car- 
pulp — that  is,  wood  pulp  which  is  prepared  bonate  and  sodium  hydrate,  thus: 
by  means  of  chemicals.    The  chemicals  dis-  o#(  rt/f),  '   S"t<  0%  =  ('„co,  -]  '2\„OH 
solve  the  resinous  and  other  materials,  and  cni.ium         andium       calcium  wxlium 
thus  remove  them  from  the  wood  fiber,  or  hydrate        carbonate     carbonate  hydrate 
cellulose,  and  leave  the  fillers  their  original  The  calcium  carbonate  settles  out  in  the 
length,  so  that  they  interlace  well,  forming  a  form  of  a  white  precipitate,   leaving  the 
strong  paper  of  superior  quality.    In  this  solium  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  clear  solu- 
eouutry,  at  the  present  time,  wood   has  tion. 

almost  entirely  replace*  1  the  other  materials  After  being  treated  for  about  54  hours  at 

used  in  paper  making,  and  since  its  introduc-  full  pressure  in  the  digesters,  the  resin, 

tion  the  price  of  paper  has  fallen  more  than  incrusting  matter,  etc.  will  be  dissolved  by 

50  per  cent.  the  sodium  hydrate.    By  means  of  the  steam 

The  accompanying  table,  taken  from  Wag-  pressure,  the  stock  is  then  forced  up  through 

ner's  "Chemical  Technology,"  gives  the  per-  a  pipe  to  a  large  tank  at  the  top  of  the 


Wood. 

Water. 

1 

i 

Watery 
Extract. 

Resiti. 

•i  •-  -  - 

1 

cellulose. 

Incrusting 
Matter. 

Kirch 

licet- h 

Oak 

Alder 

Lime 

Chestnut 

Kir 

Poplar 

Pine 

Willow 

12.48 
12.57 
1X12 
10.70 
10.10 
12-tW 
12.87 
12.10 
13.87 

ii. or. 

1  " 
2.65 
2.41 
12.20 
2.48 
3.56 
V4I 
l.or. 

2.88 
1.2.1 
2.150 

1.14 
U.41 
0.91 

0.  87 

3.9a  . 

J. 10 

1.  ra 

1.37 
0.97 

1.23 

•  -    — i 

55.52 
4,. .47 
39.47 
51.62 
53.09 
52.64 
.13.27 
62-77 
.V..99 
.V..T2 

28.21 

39.14 

34.30 
31. SI 
29.32 
28.82 
28.18 
20.KS 
26.91 
2S.74 

i-entage  composition  of  some  of  the  varieties  building.  From  there  it  is  discharged  into 
of  wood  used  in  paj>er  making.  the  mwA  p»u*,  which  are  upright,  cylindrical 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  tanks  similar  to  the  digesters,  but  having 
all  varieties  of  wood  are  rich  in  woody  fiber,  false,  perforated  bottoms.  In  these  the  stock 
or  cellulose.  By  the  modern  methods  of  is  washed,  lirst  with  weak  liquor  and  then 
treatment,  this  fiber  is  quite  easily  freed  with  hot  water,  until  the  last  tract*  of  alkali 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  wood.  are  removed.  The  washings  are  pumped 
In  the  United  .States,  maple  and  bass  wood  into  large  pans,  in  which  they  are  evaporated 
are  largely  used.  The  tree^  are  freed  from  to  a  concentrate  solution,  and  then  to  dry- 
bark  and  branches,  cut  into  logs  ami  pieces  ness  in  a  rotary  furnace,  when  the  sodium  is 
of  suitable  size  for  handling,  and  run  under  obtained  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  which 
a  heavy  knife,  which  cuts  them  across  the  may  In-  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  lime, 
grain  into  chips  about  \  inch  long.  These  and  used  again.  In  this  way,  from  50  to  J)0 
chips  are  placed  in  upright  cylindrical  tanks,  per  cent,  of  the  soda  is  recovered. 
alKtut  7  feet  in  diameter  by  -1  feet  deep,  After  all  the  impurity  has  thus  been 
known  as<o</<*/>rx,  and  treated  with  a  sodium  removed,  the  pulp  is  washed  through  a  screen, 
hydrate  (caustic  soda)  solution,  under  a  which  holds  back  any  chi|*  that  have  not 
steam  pressure   of  about  110   pounds  per  been  acted  upon  by  the  caustic  solution,  and 
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from  here  it  passes  to  the  bleachers,  where  it 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
(calcium  hypochlorite)  until  thoroughly 
bleached.  The  precise  action  of  this  solution 
is  not  known.  It  is  usually  thought  that 
bleaching  powder  is  a  mere  carrier  of 
chlorine,  which  it  readily  gives  up,  and  that 
the  chlorine  thus  set  free  acts  as  the  bleach- 
ing agent,  by  breaking  up  the  organic  color- 
ing matter.  But  it  has  lieen  suggested  that 
bleaching  powder  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
breaking  up  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion : 

OiOCV,  =  OiC/,  +  O 
and  that  the  oxygen  thus  set  free  accom- 
plishes the  bleaching.    It  is  possible  that 
both  of  these  actions  take  place. 

Again,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
chlorine  set  free  bleaches  organic  sub- 
stances by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of 
these  compounds,  thus  breaking  them  up ; 
but  it  has  lieen  suggested  that  the  chlorine 
may  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
present,  setting  oxygen  free,  which  does  the 
bleaching.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purjxise, 
however,  that  bleaching  is  accomplished, 
without  going  further  into  the  process. 

The  cellulose  has  now  been  freed  from 
other  material  and  bleached,  but  it  is  not 
yet  in  a  proper  condition  to  make  an  even 
paj>er,  as  the  libers  are  not  thoroughly 
separated  from  one  another.  To  accomplish 
this  separation,  the  bleached  stock  is  next 
passed  to  the  (trait*™,  which  are  made  in 
various  forms,  but  all  accomplish  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  libers. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  revolving  blades,  so 
arranged  as  to  separate  the  fibers  without 
cutting  or  breaking  them,  as  long  libers  felt 
much  better  and  form  a  stronger  paper  than 
short  ones.  While  in  the  beater,  the  pulp  is 
usually  loaded,  sized,  and  colored. 

To  all  papers,  except  the  very  finest,  some 
inexpensive  mineral  matter,  known  as  hxuiing 
material,  isadded.  This  serves  two  ptir]»oses  : 
It  makes  the  pa|>er  cheaper,  and  tills  the 
pores,  so  that  the  paper  takes  a  I  letter  sur- 
face when  finished.  The  minerals  most 
commonly  used  for  this  pur|>ose  are  kaolin, 
calcium  sulphate,  barium  sulphate,  chalk, 
bauxite,  and  agalite  ;  and  the  amount  added 
varies  from  2  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  pulp,  depending  uj»on  the  kind  of  paper. 
With  the  exception  of  blotting  pajier,  all 
I  wipers  are  also  <iz>  il ;  and  the  *r'.v  is  usually 
added  at  this  point,  although  in  some  cases 
it  is  added  later  in  the  process,  as  the  pulp 
is  passing  through  the  paper  machine.  When 


the  sizing  is  done  in  the  beater,  resin  soap  is 
generally  added  first,  then  some  starch— or 
the  soap  and  starch  may  be  added  together — 
and,  after  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
pulp,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  in.  The 
sizing  renders  the  paper  capable  of  resisting, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  water. 
Thus,  in  writing  and  printing  papers,  the 
Bize  prevents  the  iuk  from  spreading  as  it 
"does  in  unsized,  or  blotting,  paper.  When 
the  sizing  material  is  not  added  in  the  beater, 
what  is  known  as  (nb-fl-'nig  is  resorted  to.  In 
this  case  the  paper,  in  going  through  the 
machine,  j»asses  through  a  tub  containing  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  has  been  added 
about  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  alum.  In 
passing  through,  the  paper  takes  a  coat  of 
this  solution  on  both  sides. 

Bleaching  never  renders  wood  pulp  per- 
fectly white,  but  always  leaves  it  with  a 
yellow  tint,  which,  if  white  paper  is  desired, 
must  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  blue  and  pink  coloring  matters. 
These  are  added  in  the  lieater.  For  the 
blue  color,  ultramarine,  smalt,  or  aniline 
blue  is  used;  and  cochineal,  aniline  red,  or 
brazil  wood  is  used  for  the  pink.  If  paper 
of  any  particular  color  is  desired,  the  proper 
dye  or  pigment  to  produce  that  color  is  added 
at  this  point. 

The  various  mechanical  appliances  by 
which  the  pulp  is  transferred  to  the  rolls  are 
too  numerous  ami  complicated  to  be  described 
in  an  article  of  this  character.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pulp  is  poured  upon 
an  endless  wire  cloth,  which  carries  the 
pulp  to  the  rolls.  The  first  rolls  through 
which  it  passes  are  covered  with  felt ;  from 
these  it  passes  IxHween  a  series  of  smooth, 
metal  rolls,  which  gradually  compress  the 
pulp  to  the  required  thickness  and  make  of 
the  loose  fibers  a  strong,  firm  felt.  The  rolls 
are  heated,  and  by  the  time  the  paper  is 
delivered  from  the  last  pair  it  is  dry.  At 
the  end  of  the  machine  a  knife  cuts  the 
paper  into  large  sheets,  which  are  then  taken 
to  the  finishing  room,  cut  to  any  required 
size,  counted,  and  boxed  for  shipment. 

A  more  recent  method  of  preparing  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  is  known  as  the  mdphih  pro- 
cess. It  is  claimed  for  it  that  a  larger  yield 
of  cellulose  is  obtained,  that  the  pulp  is  of 
better  quality,  and  that  there  is  a  greater 
economy  of  chemicals  than  in  the  "soda 
process  "  just  described. 

This  process  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  sejxarate  article  in  an  early  number  of  this 
magazine. 
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Old  Archimedes,  reverend  Kage! 

By  trump  of  fame  renowned.  Sir, 

I>ee|>  problems  Milved  in  every  \wm; 

And  ihc  sphere's  eurved  surface  found.  Str  : 

Himself  lie  would  liuve  fur  oulfthoiie, 

And  *<|iiared  tlie  circle  loo,  Sir, 

Had  he  our  modern  see  rot  known, 

And  ti»«oil  a  slick  all  day,  Sir." 

— Aitrtnmmrr'*  drinking  iwiy. 


Modern  mathematicians,  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighteent  h  century,  employ  the<ireek 
letter  -  (pronounced  pi\  to  represent  the 
exact  value  of  a  very  important  incommen- 
surable numher.  Since  this  number  is 
incommensurable,  its  exact  value  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  linite  combination  of  fig- 
ures ;  but  its  approximate  value,  to  four 
places  of  decimals,  is  :M41»». 

The  number  represented  by  -  is  usually 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  n  rimtnif Wetur  to  U* 
diaimtir;  but  it  is  possible  that,  if  Christo- 
pher Columbus  had  lived  at  an  earlier  period, 
this  number  would  have  l>ecn  differently 
defined.  In  ancient  Kgypt,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  real  estate  was  scan*  and 
therefore  very  valuable,  whereas  human  life 
was  superabundant  and  lightly  esteemed  ; 
hence  the  real-estate  man  was  a  very 
important  |>crsoiiage,  and  life  insurance  was 
unknown.  Accordingly,  the  real-estate  man 
commanded  the  services  of  the  brightest 
intellects,  and  mathematicians  developed  the 
science  of  geometry  that  it  might  be  used  in 
the  measurement  of  land.  Thus,  the  Kyyp- 
tian,  and  afterwards  the  (ircek,  mathema- 
ticians first  encountered  the  nuinl>er  now 
denoted  by  -,  in  connection  with  the  geom- 
etry of  the  circle. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  number  may 
present  itself  in  a  great  many  relations  ;  thus, 
five  is  the  number  of  fingers  on  a  man's  hand, 
five  is  the  iiiiiiiImt  of  cents  in  a  nickel,  five  is 
the  number  of  points  on  one  of  the  stars  in 
Old  <ilory.  In  the  same  way,  the  muul>er  t 
is  a  great  many  things  liesides  the  ratio  of  a 
circumference  to  its  diameter. 

Had  life  insurance,  instead  of  real  estate, 
been  the  controlling  interest  in  those  far-off 
days  in  Kgypt,  instead  of  calculating  the 
length  of  fence  required  for  a  field  of  known 
diameter,  mathematicians  might  have  been 


engaged  on  such  problems  as  the  following  : 
Of  a  large  number  of  |>ersons  now  alive, 
what  is  the  chance  that  the  number  of  sur- 
vivors at  a  certain  future  time  will  lie  between 
two  given  numbers?  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant practical  question  ;  and,  if  a  mathema- 
tician ignorant  of  the  geometry  of  the  c  ircle 
could  solve  it  correctly,  he  would  encounter 
the  mimWr  now  denoted  by  and  would 
have  to  define  it  in  some  way  and  adopt 
some  symbol  to  represent  it. 

Whatever  department  of  mathematics  we 
study,  the  number  -  will  present  itself  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  our  progress  ;  and  this  is 
not  surprising,  for  -  is  simply  four  times  the 
infinite  series  1  —  J  +  l  —  !-)-....,  and  it  is 
natural  that  so  simple  a  series  should  be  of 
frequent  occurrence.  For  example,  in  study- 
ing the  law  of  fluctuation  from  the  average 
we  find  Thus,  if  the  number  ~  were 
unknown,  the  solution  of  the  following 
problem  would  lead  to  its.  discovery  :  In 
six  million  throws  of  a  die,  what  is  the 
chance  of  the  number  of  aces  lying  Wtween 
one  million  \-  x  and  one  million  —  .r? 

We  shall  find  an  easy  and  interesting,  if 
not  very  reliable,  way  of  calculating  an 
approximate  value  of  -  in  the  solution  of 
the  following  problem,  which  was  proposed 
by  Bulfon,  and  solved  inde|>endcntly  by  him 
and  by  Laplace  :  A  floor  is  ruled  with  equi- 
distant parallel  lines  ;  a  rod  shorter  than  the 
distance  ln-tween  each  pair  of  parallel  lines 
is  thrown  on  the  floor  ;  what  is  the  chance 
of  the  rod  falling  on  one  of  the  lines?  It  is 
easy  to  show,  as  Burton  and  Ijqmue  did, 
that  in  a  large  numher  of  throws  the  num- 
ber of  intersections  is  to  the  whole  number 
of  throws  as  twice  the  length  of  the  rot!  is  to 
-  times  the  distance  between  each  pair  of 
the  parallel  lines.  Any  reader  who  desires 
to  know  how  this  result  is  obtained  will  find 
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the  solution  on  j*age  3H5  of  Williamson's 
"  Integral  Calculus."  In  1855,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  made  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  four  throws  with  a 
rod  whose  length  was  three-fifths  of  the 
distance  between  each  pair  of  parallel  line*. 
He  obtained  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  clear  intersections,  and  eleven  case* 
in  which  it  was  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
rod  eroded  a  line  or  not.  Now,  it  is  a  well 
established  principle  of  criminal  law  that  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt ;  accordingly,  we  take  advantage  of  the 
doubtful  cases,  and  consider  these  eleven  as 
intersections,  giving  altogether  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  intersections.  There- 
fore, by  the  solution  of  Buffon's  problem 
iriven  above,  we  have 

1.224  0 
3,204  ~  5  rr  : 
hence,  ~  -  3.1412. 

The  error  here  is  less  than  four  ten-thou- 
sandths, and  is  remarkably  small,  consider- 
ing the  comparatively  small  number  of 
throws  made.  It  is  to  be  rcmemlKTed  t  hat,  to 
obtain  the  approximation  3.1416  geometric- 
ally, mathematicians  employ  regular  poly- 
gons of  live  hundred  and  twelve  sides.  Using 
polygons  of  over  one  million  sides,  Romanus, 
of  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  computed  t  to  sixteen 
places  of  decimals.  With  the  easier  meth- 
ods of  modern  mathematics,  Mr.  Shanks  has 
carried  the  calculation  to  over  seven  hundred 
places,  which  is  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  mathematics.    Ten  places  arc  sufficient  to 


give  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch,  and  thirty  places  would 
give  the  circumference  of  the  visible  universe 
toaquantity  imperceptible  with  a  microscojie. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  value  of  r 
is  commonly  known  as  the  problem  of  the 
Kfjwiriug  of  the  rircli  ,  or  the  net ifictt lion  of ihr 
circle,  because  it  is  identical  with  the  prob- 
lem of  constructing  a  square  equal  to  a  circle 
of  known  diameter,  and  with  the  problem 
of  constructing  a  straight  line  equal  to  a 
circumference  of  known  diameter.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  there  was  a  very 
widespread  impression  abroad  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  offering  a  reward  of 
half  a  million  dollars  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  ;  and  "circle squarers"  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  South 
America,  to  claim  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  t  hat  no  such  reward  was  ever  offered. 
Most  of  the  circle  squarers  were  men  utterly 
ignorant  of  geometry  ;  some,  however,  were 
men  of  some  education,  who  may  Very  fitly 
Ix*  described  as  crank*. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  state  that  mathema- 
ticians know  all  about  squaring  the  circle, 
that  is,  about  rinding  the  value  of  -  :  and 
this  value  is  of  as  "much  importance  in  other 
branches  of  mathematics  as  in  the  geometry 
of  the  circle.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  this 
number  was  defined  by  its  relation  to  a 
circle.  In  this  good  land,  where  human  life 
is  more  highly  considered  than  real  estate,  it 
is  possible  that  ~  might  have  been  differently 
defined.  If  Columbus  had  discovered 
America  earlier,  he  might  have  delivered  us 
from  circle  squarers. 
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Sl'KKACK  Pl.ATKS  OF  THE  PAST  CoMI'AKRD  WlTH  TlIOSE  OK  Too  AY — How  STAN  OAKO-Lk.NOTH 

Baus  Auk  Made— Sir  Joseph  Whitwoeth'*  Measuring  Machines. 


ONE  of  the  most  common  machine-shop 
appliances  is  the  surface  jtlah:  In  some 
shops  it  is  to  be  seen  on  almost  every 
bench.  There  are  various  sizes,  from  the 
small  hand  plate  used  by  the  maker  of  line 
instruments  to  the  large  marking-out  table 
secured  to  the  shop  floor. 

Now,  as  the  surface  plate  is  used  either 
for  testing  the  flatness  of  a  surface  or  as  a 
true  plane  from  which  to  lay  off  a  dimen- 
sion, it  follows  that  the  degree  of  accuracy 


obtained  from  its  use  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  surface  plate  itself. 

Ix  there  such  a  thing  as  a  theoretically 
|>erfect  surface  plate?  No.  A  perfect  plane, 
that  is,  an  aMutely  fat  surface,  exists  only 
in  the  mind.  It  is  something  we  can  imagine, 
but  that  we  cannot  produce.  However,  sur- 
face plates  are  now  made  which  approach  so 
nearly  to  a  true  plane  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  are  perfect. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  process  relied  upon  in 
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the  preparing  of  surface  plates  was  that  of 
grinding  two  of  them  together  with  pow- 
dered emery  and  water.  During  the  process, 
each  plate  wan  occasionally  compared  with 
a  so  called  standard  jUatie.    This  Btandard, 


!U    ^  — 


no.  i. 


however,  had  itself  been  produced  by  the 
grinding  process,  and,  although  very  smooth 
and  beautiful  to  look  at,  was  anything  but 
a  true  plane,  so  that,  as  a  standard,  it  was  of 
no  real  value.  The  operation  of  grinding 
was  bound  to  fail,  because  the  powder  could 
not  be  properly  controlled,  could  not  be 
restricted  so  as  to  act  upon  those  parts  that 
were  in  error,  but  ground  away  at  the  whole 
plate  indiscriminately  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  produced  a  true,  flat  surface. 

In  the  year  1840,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
of  Manchester,  England,  introduced  a  new 
method  of  preparing  metallic  surfaces,  and 
submitted  specimens  of  cast-iron  surface 
plates  produced  by  this  method.  These 
plates  he  called  true  plane*.  They  were 
finished  by  the  process  of  *rraping,  now  well 
known,  but  at  that  time  an  entirely  new 
departure.  The  plates  were  hexagonal  in 
shape,  as  in  Fig.  1.  They  were  mounted 
upon  three  equidistant  feet,  so  that,  whether 
put  down  on  an  uneven  bench  or  hung  up 
by  a  tripod  attached  to  the  feet,  they  would 
be  perfectly  supported — the  same  weight 
being  carried  by  each  foot ;  this  prevented 
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distortion  of  the  plates  when  in  use  or  when 
hung  up  out  of  the  way.  They  were  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner : 

A  number  of  good  castings  were  made, 
and  of  them  the  best  thrtr  were  chosen,  and 
their  feet  and  top  surfaces  planed  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  A  straightedge  was  then 
used  to  discover  which  of  the  three  plates 


was  truest.  Let  us  call  the  chosen  one  A. 
and  the  other  two,  B  and  (?,  respectively. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  argued  that,  in  order 
to  produce  one  true  plane,  three  true  planes 
must  be  made.  The  reason  for  this  is  best 
understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and 
5.  If  two  plates  only  are  used,  it  is  possible 
for  their  surfaces  to  touch  till  over,  but  for 
one  of  them  to  be  hollowed  and  the  other 
rounded,  as  in  Fig.  2.  With  three  plates, 
however,  though  A  might  fit  B  and  B  might 
fit  (7,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  with  still  no  cer- 
tainty that  any  of  the  surfaces  were  flat,  if 
A  abo  fits  C,  as  in  Fig.  5,  all  three  surfaces 
must  be  flat.  If  not,  and  B  were  the  rounded 
one,  then  A  and  C  would  both  be  hollowed 
and  they  would  touch  on  two  edges  only,  as 
in  Fig.  4.  By  using  three  plates,  then,  and 
making  each  one  fit  both  of  the  others, 
three  true  planes  are  produced. 

As  every  machinist  knows,  the  process  of 
scraping  is  a  long  and  tedious  one.  The 
results,  however,  more  than  pay  for  the 
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trouble,  planes  being  produced  which  rival 
in  accuracy,  though  not  in  polish,  the 
brilliant  mirror  presented  by  the  surface  of 
mercury  when  in  absolute  repose.  If  two 
of  these  planes  are  pressed  together,  they 
adhere,  and  considerable  force  is  required 
to  separate  them.  Again,  if  one  of  them  is 
allowed  to  fall  gently  U{>on  another  from 
some  such  position  as  Bhown  in  Fig.  1,  there 
is  no  sharp  ring  of  metallic  contact,  but  a 
soft,  muffled  sound,  and  the  upper  plate 
appears  to  float  upon  the  lower  one.  The 
first  of  these  phenomena  was  at  one  time 
believed  to  be  due  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  second  to  a  cushion  of  air  between  the 
plates.  But  Professor  Tyndall  proved,  by 
experiment,  that  in  the  most  j>erfect  vacuum 
the  adhesion  was  much  the  same  as  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  floating  effect  was  practi- 
cally undiminished.  The  only  conclusion 
to  arrive  at  is  that  the  plates  adhere  by 
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molecular  attraction  because  of  the  perfect 
contact  of  so  many  points  in  each  plane. 

Prior  to  .Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  time, 
ordinary  calipers  were  used,  not  only  for 
comparing  diameters',  but  also  for  measur- 
ing end  lengths,  any  desired  dimension 
being  taken  off  the  foot-rule  with  the 
calipers.  The  accuracy  with  which  this 
could  be  done  depended,  necessarily,  uj»on 
the  eyesight  of  the  workman  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  scale  which  he  used.  In 
turning  a  shaft  to  any  diameter  the  calibre 
were  the  only  means  of  measurement ;  and, 
if  they  were  not  set  correctly,  if  the  work- 
man's sense  of  touch  was  dull,  or  if  he 
failed  to  hold  the  calipers  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  shaft,  unknown  errors  crept 
in  ;  in  fact  it  was,  and  is  still,  impossible  to 
do  accurate  work  by  any  such  means. 
Whitworth  recognized  this  fact  and  went  to 
work  to  produce  a  measuring  machine  that 
would  reduce  chances  of  error  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Before  describing  this  machine,  it  will 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  how  the  sur- 
face plate  was  used  in  the  production  of 
end-measure  bars,  which  were  afterwards 
employed  as  standards  of  length. 

First,  a  block  similar  to  abed  in  Fig.  ft, 
was  planed  up  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
a  right-angled  V  groove  cut  in  it.  This 
groove  was  made  square  and  straight  by 
means  of  the  most  accurate  squares  and 
straightedges  procurable.  Then  one  end  of 
the  block  was  made  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  to  the  groove.  Next,  a  bar  was 
planed  approximately  square,  and  then,  by 


F|(i.  ». 

scraping,  it  was  made  to  lit  the  groove  in  the 
block  in  whatever  way  it  whs  laid  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  each  angle  of  the  bar  /  „'  .i  4  fitted 
the  groove  in  n  h  c  <l  it  was  proof  that  each 
was  a  right  angle.  The  end  of  the  bar  was 
then  scraped  until,  when  laid  in  the  groove, 
as  in  Fig.  7,  the  surface  plate/ showed  that 
the  end  was  flat.  The  bar  was  then  turned 
over  and  tested  again,  and,  if  the  surface 
plate  coincided  with  it  as  before,  it  proved 


that  the  end  of  the  block  a  be  <1  was 
at  right  angles  to  the  groove,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  bar  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides.  When  this  state  of  things  was 
brought  about,  the  bar  was  turned  around 
and  the  other  end  treated  in  like  manner. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  bar  of  this  kind 
exactly  one  inch  in  length,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  in  11=134,  procured  from  the 
English  Government  a  standard  yard  meas- 
ure.   This  was  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  roil. 


Fio.  9. 


of  square  section,  about  IIS  inches  long, 
inlaid  on  one  face  at  a  distance  of  an  inch 
from  each  end  with  a  circular  plate  of  gold. 
On  each  of  these  plates  throe  tine  lines  were 
engraved  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  bar;  and  the  mean  dis- 
tance between  these  lines  was  the  standard 
yard. 

By  the  aid  of  microscopes,  this  length  of 
one  yard  was  transferred  to  an  end-measure 
bar  such  as  we  have  described.  Then  three 
bars  were  prepared,  each  a  little  more  than 
one  foot  in  length  and  these  were  carefully 
scrajH'd  until  the  three  were  equal  to  each 
other,  and,  when  placed  end  to  end,  exactly 
equal  in  length  to  the  standard  yard  bar. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  nccc-ssary  to  make 
twelve  end-measure  bars  one  inch  long  in 
order  to  produce  out  which  could  be  looked 
upon  as  standard. 

A  measuring  machine  was  then  built 
capable  of  detecting  an  error  of  IftJao  of  an 
inch.  This  consisted  of  a  l>cd  a.  Fig.  8, 
titled  with  a  headstock  /»  which  carried  a 
cylindrical  spindle  n  which  was  moved  in  or 
out  by  a  screw  having  20  threads  to  the  inch. 
On  the  end  of  this  screw  was  a  hand  wheel  f 
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graduated  in  500  divisions,  which,  if  rotated 
through  out'  division,  caused  the  spindle  >t 
to  move  joJrtc  of  an  inch.  The  tailstock  c 
was  provided  with  a  spindle  w»,  similar  to  n, 
and  could  he  moved  bodily  along  the  l>ed  by 
rotating  the  hand  wheel  <i.  The  spindle  m 
could  be  adjusted  approximately  by  means 
of  the  graduated  wheel  <  . 

In  making  this  little  machine,  infinite 
pains  were  taken  to  avoid  backlash  in  any 
of  the  part*,  and  the  ends  of  the  spindles  m 
and  »»,  between  which  measurements  were 
to  be  made,  were  scrai>ed  perfectly  Hat 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
spindle. 

When  it  was  complete,  a  standard-inch 
end-measure  bar  was  pinched  between  the. 
faces  m  and  n  with  just  sufficient  grip  to  hold 
it  there,  and  it  was  then  made  evident,  on 
turning  the  graduated  wheel  /  and  thus 
releasing  the  bar,  that  lo]a0i  of  an  inch 
was  not  by  any  means  the  smallest  error 
that  such  a  machine  could  detect,  and 
preparations  were  at  once  made  for  building 
a  machine  capable  of  detecting  a  difference 
of  oiit-iiulliotuh  of  an  inch.  The  appearance 
of  this  machine  was  much  the  same  as 
before,  except  that  the  mechanism  for  actu- 


ating the  headstock  spindle  was  in  principle 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  a  worm  and  wheel  being 
introduced  between  the  graduated  wheel  and 
the  screw.  There  was  a  screw  a  having  20 
threads  to  the  inch  ;  on  the  end  of  this  was 
a  worm-wheel  b  with  200  teeth,  actuated  by 
a  worm  c  ;  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  worm  was 
the  graduated  wheel  d  having  250  divisions. 
Rotating  d  through  one  division  caused  the 
headstock  spindle  to  move  j  BBJ|350  of  an  inch  ; 
thus  : 

-1x-lx^  =  -  1 

250  *  200  *  20  1,000,000' 

So  accurately  was  this  machine  made,  so 
perfectly  in  contact  were  the  fitted  parts, 
that  no  backlash  could  be  detected,  and  meas- 
urement to  one-millionth  of  an  inch  became 
an  accomplished  fart. 

Of  course  it  is  seldom  necessary,  in  the 
machine  shop,  to  measure  one-millionth  of 
an  inch.  A  man  who  can  work  to  a  "  thou- 
sandth "  is  considered  reliable  enough,  but 
to  do  even  this  he  must  provide  himself  with 
micrometer  calipers  ( which  are  exactly  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  Whitworth's  measuring 
machine)  and  take  all  his  measurements 
from  gauges  and  end-measure  bars. 
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Porto  Rico. 


TI1K  late  war  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  Spain  was  begun  somewhat  hastily, 
and  the  anticipated  victory  was  won  so 
rapidly  that  the  conflict  has  already  received 
the  appellation  of  "The  War  of  a  Hundred 
Days."  Hut  though  far  more  than  a  hun- 
dred days  have  elapsed  since  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  this  nation,  like  all  others  in 
similar  circumstances,  must  wait  a  long  time 
before  the  national  bookkeepers  can  submit 
to  it  a  fair  balance  sheet,  on  which  profit  and 
loss  can  be  so  clearly  displayed  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  With  regard  to  certain 
items,  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  they 
shall  be  placed  on  the  debit  or  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger.  All  know  on  which  page  to 
write  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  increase  of  our  prestige  in  the  family 
of  nntions,  won  by  the  skill  and  courage  of 
a  few  men  whose  names  havcl>ccome  world- 
renowned.    We  know,  also,  where  to  place 


the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed — legiti- 
mately and  illegitimately  ;  the  maimed  1  tod- 
ies, the  enfeebled  constitutions  ;  we  set  down 
the  figures  of  our  pecuniary  indebtedness 
without  hesitation  in  the  projier  column  ; 
and  In  tween  items  such  as  these  a  balance 
can  be  struck,  showing  profit  and  loss. 

Hut  on  which  page  shall  we  place  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  I'nited  States? 
Without  considering  the  future  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago,  we  come  out  of  the  war 
with  an  output  established  on  either  side; 
the  Hawaiian  group  in  the  western,  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  eastern,  ocean.  .Most  wars 
involve  the  transference  of  territory  from  one 
government  to  another,  and  most  victorious 
nations  accept  their  new  responsibility's  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  with  more  or  less  of 
satisfaction.  Hut  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  manifested  surprise 
when  they  found  that,  having  interfered 
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with  Spain's  island  jMjsaesaions,  reason  and 
necessity  demanded  from  this  country  a 
decision  as  to  their  future  disposition.  The 
voices  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the  country 
have  been  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  some  claiming  for  the  republic  its 
.  heritage  of  expansion,  and  the  blessings  of 
freedom  for  those  whose  fate  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands ;  others  repudiating  the  idea 
that  any  outwork  is  needed  for  a  nation 
whose  dominions  are  already  within  a  ring 
fence,  and  asserting  that  we  are  "  not  as 
other  men  are,"  but  that  we  went  to  war  in  a 
spirit  different  from,  and  loftier  than,  that  of 
mankind  at  large ;  and  that  if  we  accept 
accessions  of  territory  we  shall  be  false  to 
our  professions,  and  compromise  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
Solid  arguments,  based  on  reason,  on  pru- 
dence, and  on  conscience,  have  been  adduced 
on  either  side  ;  and  wc  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  fact,  constantly  forgotten 
between  man  and  man,  that  two  opinions 
may  be  honestly  entertained  on  the  same 
question  at  the  same  time  by  sensible  people. 

It  has  long  since  appeared  to  be  the  des- 
tiny of  Hawaii  to  become  attached,  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way,  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  as  an  accident  of  the  late  war  she  has 
now  been  received  as  a  self-invited  guest, 
seek  ing  a  permanent  home.  Porto  Rico,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  property  of  an  impecu- 
nious debtor,  has  been  attached  by  the 
creditor  nation,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  its  nine-tenths  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  who  thus  come  under 
the  rule  of  their  powerful  neighbor  with 
a  status  as  yet  undetermined.  Arc  they 
citizens,  or  colonists,  or  a  subject  race?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  pro- 
vision only  for  the  former  class.  If  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  l>ecome  American  citizens 
in  virtue  of  the  annexation  of  their  island, 
to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  citizenship?  What  are 
their  civil  rights?  What  their  powers  of 
local  self-government  ?  Must  they  give  their 
consent  to  their  transfer  to  a  foreign  flag  by 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  they  can 
claim  its  protection?  All  these  questions, 
and  many  more,  await  decision  by  consti- 
tutional means  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  raised* 
over  the  island  on  October  18th,  18U8.  A 
provisional  government  has  been  established, 
and  it  remains  for  the  citizens  of  the  ruling 
nation  to  take  stock  of  their  new  acquisition, 
ami  decide  how  it  shall  be  administered. 

Porto  Kico  is  smaller  than  any  of  our 


states,  excepting  only  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  these  two  combined  would  about 
equal  it  in  area.  A  range  of  hills  crosses 
the  island  from  east  to  west,  and  these  hills 
intercept  the  rain  clouds  borne  by  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  so  that  the  moisture  which 
they  carry  is  deposited,  and  the  island  on 
the  northern  sale  is  remarkably  well  watered. 
It  is  also  well  wooded,  and,  according  to  an 
old  colonial  law,  he  who  cuts  down  a  tree 
must  plant  three  in  its  place.  The  law, 
while  not  fully  enforced,  has  its  influence. 
The  soil  is  divided  between  many  small  cul- 
tivators. A  traveler,  whose  account  in  other 
respects  indicates  careful  observation,  makes 
the  astonishing  statement  that  in  1834  there 
were  in  the  island  19,000  proprietors  of  land. 
Coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  the  most  val- 
uable products  as  articles  of  export,  but  the 
fertile  soil  will  produce  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  its  population. 
Home-grown  rice  is  largely  used  for  food, 
and  pasturage  for  cattle  abounds  on  the  low- 
lands near  the  northern  coasts. 

Porto  Rico  has  advanced  rapidly  in  pros- 
perity and  in  population  during  the  present 
century.  Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
immigration  from  South  America  between 
the  years  1810  and  1825,  when  the  Spanish 
colonies  there  were  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  republics.  Less  than  half  the 
population  consists  of  negroes  and  of  mixed 
races,  according  to  the  census  returns ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  many  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  of  pure  Spanish  descent  have  really  a 
strain  of  negro  blood.  Traces  are  still  to 
be  seen  of  the  old  original  Indian  stock  : 
and  when  their  characteristic  features  are 
found,  employers  have  learned  to  expect 
superior  work,  and  a  disposition  of  kindli- 
ness and  helpfulness  towards  one  another. 
Slavery  existed  until  1873.  The  provision 
for  its  abolition  was  one  of  the  first  impor- 
tant public  acts  of  the  Sjtanish  government 
during  the  short-lived  republic  of  187.1-1876. 
Immediate  emaneijwition  was  ordered,  but 
the  slaves  were  required  to  serve  as  hired 
laborers  for  three  years,  and  were  not  to 
receive  political  rights  until  five  years  had 
expired.  The  masters  were  indemnified  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  immigration 
of  labor  was  discouraged  by  the  authorities 
in  order  that  employment  for  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  might  be  available. 

With  the  increase  in  population  and  in 
prosperity  there  has  naturally  been  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  social  conditions  of  the 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  social  life.    Then  the  people 
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lived  apart  ;  their  homes  were  rude  hovels, 
without  windows  or  doom  to  flow  the  neces- 
sary apertures  ;  or  else  a  thatch  of  leaves  and 
branches  supported  on  poles.  Many  dwell- 
ing (so  called)  of  the  latter  description  are 
still  to  be  seen.  They  had  hardly  any  uten- 
Bils ;  an  empty  bottle  l>ecame  a  precious 
heirloom.  Now,  a  majority  of  the  population 
live  in  towns,  all  of  which  are  connected 
by  roads,  though  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement  in  this  direction.  There  are 
alKiut  l-"»0  miles  of  good  highway,  of  which 
more  than  half,  including  the  SO  miles  which 
connect  San  Juan  with  Ponce,  is  admirable 
and  well  kept.  Other  roads  are  tit  only  for 
ox  teams,  or  for  travelers  on  horseback.  A 
French  construction  company  has  laid  out  a 
railroad,  following  the  shore  line,  with 
branch  lines  to  inland  towns.  Of  this,  only 
such  portions  have  been  built  as  present  few 
engineering  difficulties  ;  but  I'M)  miles  are 
said  to  be  open  for  use,  and  about  500  miles 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  have  been 
laid.  The  general  average  of  education  in 
the  island  is  so  low  that  very  little  use  is 
made  either  of  the  wires  or  of  t  he  post  otlice. 
The  returns  of  the  census  of  18K7  state  that 
one-seventh  of  the  |iopulation  could  read  and 
write.  The  average  is  higher  in  the  towns, 
for  recent  visitors  say  that  in  country  dis- 
tricts ninety-seven  jiereent.  of  the  i>eopleare 
illiterate.  Public  instruction,  however,  is 
improving  year  by  year. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  founded  in  loll,  is 
a  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  medieval 
walled  town,  and  as  such  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Uncle  Sam's  curiosity  shop  ;  for  only 
as  a  curiosity,  or  as  an  object  lesson  for  the 
student  of  history,  can  these  fnrtilicatioiis  lie 
of  value  in  these  days  of  modern  artillery. 
There  are  the  walls,  the  battlements,  the 


moat,  the  gates,  with  portcullis  and  draw- 
bridge, as  planned  and  begun  in  15:54.  Value- 
less as  they  now  are  as  means  of  defense, 
they  have  seen  active  service,  and  besiegers 
have  been  repelled  and  property  protected 
in  many  attacks  by  the  British  and  by  the 
Dutch.  Within  the  walls  San  Juan  is  laid 
out  with  streets  at  right  angles,  likea  modern 
American  town.  Its  situation,  on  the  point 
of  an  island  formed  by  a  coralline  reef,  is 
line  ;  its  soil  is  healthy  ;  it  is  in  the  ]»ath  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  an  ocean  current  swecj* 
through  its  harbor  ;  the  pavements  of  the 
main  streets  are  good  and  carefully  cleansed. 
Yet  epidemics  are  frequent ;  vermin  abound  ; 
the  dreaded  typhoid  is  a  familiar  visitor. 
This  must  mainly  l>e  attributed  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  water  supply,  which  consists  of 
rain  from  the  roofs,  preserved  in  cisterns, 
generally  situated  in  the  center  of  the  court- 
yard around  which  each  house  is  built. 
There  is  practically  no  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  negroes  and 
the  other  poor  are  crowded  and  extremely 
unsanitary. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in  this  j>opu- 
lous  little  island  ;  fourteen  of  them  are  of 
suthcient  iinjKjrtance  to  |*»sses8  a  custom- 
house ;  and  trade  only  awaits  the  quickening 
influence  of  peace  ami  freedom  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Ponce,  which  is  larger  than  San 
Juan,  is  also  a  more  desirable  resilience  for 
the  American,  it  has  an  aqueduct,  with  line 
water  supply  ;  and  its  climate,  warm,  t  hough 
not  oppressive,  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes 
during  the  day,  and  by  a  land  breeze  at 
night.  Its  hot  springs  are  reputed  to  |>ossess 
many  virtues  ;  and  with  their  aid,  supple- 
mented by  the  application  of  modern  sani- 
tary science,  Porto  Rico  may  ere  long  take  its 
place  among  the  health  resorts  of  America. 


COOKING  FOR  SICK  PEOPLE. 

Mrs.  Henry  Esmond 

S||ori,|>  HK  Arj'KTlZIXU  IN  A ITEAUANCK,  AND  DAINTILY  SkKVKD— TlIK  PllKI'A KATIOX  OF  (flU'KI>, 

KkkkTka,  and  Bito-nt— Raw-Hkk*'  Samiwk  ues— Sooth i no  Dicinks. 


WHKN  pre|>aring  food  for  the  sick,  every- 
thing should  be  made  to  look  as 
attractive  and  appetizing  as  possible  ; 
otherwise,  the  patient  will  not  care  to  taste 
it.  Very  often,  the  apatite  of  a  sick  person 
has  to  be  coaxed  back,  and  the  nurse  should 
make  it  a  point  to  see  that  the  food  is  served 


daintily,  that  it  is  hot  or  cold— whichever  it 
is  intended  to  he—  not  half  way  l>etwecn,  that 
it  is  served  promptly,  and  that  all  tract*  of  it 
are  removed  from  the  room  immediately 
after  the  patient  has  finished. 

When  serving  broth  or  gruel  or  any  hot 
drink,  bring  it  into  the  sick  room  in  a  hot 
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pitcher,  and  pour  a  little  at  a  time  into  a 
warm  cup.  Your  patient  will  take  more  if 
it  is  served  in  this  way  than  if  you  hring 
him  a  large  bowlful  that  would  do  for  a 
strong,  healthy  man. 

In  making  gruels,  allow  1  tablespoonful  of 
meal  or  flour  (or  whatever  the  gruel  is  to  be 
made  of)  to  every  cup  of  liquid.  Always 
list!  half  milk  and  half  water  ;  for  instance, 
if  you  wish  to  make  Indian-meal  gruel,  take 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  meal,  1$  cups  of  water, 
1$  cups  of  milk,  and  }  teaspoonfnl  of  salt. 
Have  the  water  bubbling  hot,  and  add  the 
meal,  which  has  previously  been  moistened 
with  cold  water.  Let  this  cook  for  20  or  25 
minutes,  and  then  add  the  salt  and  milk. 
It  is  always  best  to  cook  gruels  in  a  double 
boiler  ;  there  is  then  no  danger  of  burning. 

In  using  any  tine  meals — such  as  Indian 
meal,  wheatlet,  or  farina— it  is  best  to 
moisten  with  cold  water  before  attempting 
to  mix  them  in  the  boiling  water  ;  this  pre- 
vents them  from  lumping. 

Rfff  Tea. — Take  2  pounds  of  lean,  juicy 
beef—  round  steak  is  best :  cut  it  into  email 
pieces,  put  into  a  glass  jar,  and  pour  over 
it  1*  cups  of  cold  water.  Let  it  stand 
for  2  hours,  and  then  place  the  jar  in  a 
towel  in  a  kettle.  Screw  the  top  on  the  jar 
and  till  the  kettle  with  cold  water ;  set  it  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  let  the  water  heat 
gradually— but  never  boil.  I^et  it  cook  this 
way  for  2  hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  white. 
When  it  is  done,  strain  and  season  with  salt. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  heat  the 
water  too  suddenly,  as  it  will  then  cook 
the  beef  tea  and  coagulate  the  albumen  in 
the  l>ecf,  and  the  tea  will  then  look  curdled. 
If  you  wish  to  obtain  pure  beef  essence,  do 
not  add  any  water  to  the  beef  in  the  jar. 

liroth. — For  broth,  get  lean,  juicy  meat — 
beef  or  mutton.  Remove  whatever  fat  there 
is,  and  chop  the  meat.  Add  cold  water — 
1  pint  of  cold  water  jier  |>ound  of  meat — anil 
let  it  stand  until  the  water  is  red  :  then  let 
it  simmer  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Strain  it  and 
season  with  salt,  and  thicken  with  a  little 
Hour,  or  add  some  boiled  rice  or  barley.  If 
after  it  is  cooked  any  fat  still  remains  on  top 
of  the  broth,  can  be  removed  with  a  piece 
of  blotting  ]>apcr  or  other  sj>ongy  paper. 

In  making  chicken  broth,  let  it  cook  until 
the  chicken  meatdro|>s  from  the  bones  ;  then 
strain  and  season  with  salt,  and  stand  away 
to  get  cold,  when  it  will  jelly,  and  all  the  fat 
can  be  removed. 

Soolhiuij  Drinks. — Pour  3  cups  of  boiling 
water  over  i  cup  of  either  flaxseed  or  Irish 
moss,  or  over  i  ounce  of  slippery -elm  bark 


(if  you  use  the  mow,  first  wash  it  thor- 
oughly ).  Stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for 
3  hours,  then  add  the  juice  of  2  lemons  and 
1  cup  of  sugar.  Strain  and  cool.  These 
drinks  are  invaluable  in  cases  of  tonsilitis, 
a  sore  throat,  or  a  bad  cold  on  the  chest. 

f'09  A'oj/. — Beat  I  egg  very  light  ;  add  1 
tablespoon ful  of  sugar,  and  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  sherry  or  brandy  ;  put  this  into  a  glass, 
and  fill  it  up  with  cold,  sweet  milk. 

Sometimes,  when  very  sick,  a  patient  will 
take  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  stiff,  with 
\  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  port  wine.    This  is  very  strengthening. 

A  convalescent  can  generally  eat  a  little 
beef  or  a  chop  or  some  small  bird.  The 
best  way  to  cook  these  is  to  broil  them.  In 
preparing  a  small  piece  of  beef,  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  the  solid  piece,  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  scrape  it ;  in  this  way  you  get  the 
juice  and  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the  meat, 
without  the  stringy  fiber.  Shape  this  pulp 
into  little  cakes,  and  put  in  a  buttered  pajH*r 
and  broil  ;  season,  and  serve  hot. 

In  broiling  any  meat  or  birds  for  a  sick 
person,  always  cook  in  little  |»aper  cases. 
To  make  these  cases,  take  one  leaf  of  a  piece 
of  note  paper,  butter  it,  and  fold  it  over 
as  you  would  fold  a  letter  for  a  square 
envelop  ;  put  the  piece  of  meat  in  this,  and 
fold  the  edges  over  twice  all  around,  thus 
forming  a  case.  Place  this  on  the  broiler 
and  broil  over  a  hot  fire.  This  prevents  the 
meat  from  getting  smoked  or  burned.  Quail, 
squab,  or  any  small  bird  is  Ix-tter  boned,  as 
are  also  chops. 

Rai'-Jit'if  Smttiuirhrs. — Scrape  a  piece  of 
lean,  juicy,  raw  beef  and  spread  the  pulp  on 
a  thin  slice  of  bread  ;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on 
the  meat,  cut  in  half,  and  put  together  like 
any  meat  sandwich.  A  patient  can  often  eat 
meat  in  this  form  when  he  will  not  touch 
cooked  meat.  ' 

./*  //;/. — S4»ak  J  box  of  good  gelatine  in  )  cup 
of  sherry  wine  ;  when  the  wine  is  all  soaked 
up,  pour  on  i  cup  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  all  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  ;  then  add  1 
pint  of  sherry  and  the  juice  of  1  lemon,  and 
i  cup  of  sugar.  Strain  into  a  bowl,  which 
has  been  wet  in  cold  water  and  set  away  to 
chill.  In  making  lemon  or  orange  jelly, 
soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water,  then  |xmr  on 
1  cup  of  boiling  water  and  the  juice  of  either 
3  lemons  or  3  oranges  ;  add  J  cup  of  sugar, 
strain  and  chill.  Always  wet  the  bowl  or 
mold  in  cold  water  before  pouring  in  the 
jelly  ;  otherwise,  it  will  not  turn  out  easily. 
Do  not  use  more  than  $  box  of  gelatine,  as 
the  jelly  should  not  be  too  stiff. 
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Tiik  annex ki>  illustration  shows  an  engine 
that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the 
largest  |»air  of  drivers  in  the  world.  It  is 
one  well  known  to  English  locomotive  men 
as  the  old  "Cornwall,"  belonging  to  the 
North  Western  Railway,  England.  It  was 
built  at  Crewe  by  Trevithick,  in  1847.  It  now 
presents  a  very  different  appearance,  how- 
ever, from  what  it  originally  did,  for,  as  first 
constructed,  the  boiler  was  placed  wholly 
beneath  the  driving  axle.  In  those  days 
locomotive  designers  were  afraid  to  set  their 
boilers  very  high,  Rearing  that  they  would 
Ik*  top-heavy,  and  therefore  unsafe  at  high 
speeds — at  least  on  a  narrow-gauge  road, 
tliat  is,  a  4'  Hi"  gauge.  As,  however,  they 
wished  to  secure  plenty  of  heating  surface, 
and  consequently  to  use  what  at  the  time 


seemed  to  them  a  large  lioiler,  they  were 
afraid  to  put  it  in  the  usual  |>osition  (al)ove 
the  axle),  so  they  put  it  underneath.  The 
drivers  were  (and  are  now)  102  inches  in 
diameter  :  the  cylinders  were  \7k  in.  >  24  in., 
outside,  of  course.  The  engine  not  proving  a 
success,  it  was  reconstructed,  appearing  as  in 
the  figure.  In  such  shape,  it  may  still  be 
seen  running  on  one  of  the  branch  lines  of 
the  North  Western,  being,  of  course,  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  present-day  needs,  as 
regards  main-line  express  tratlic. 

While  having  the  largest  drivers  of  any 
engines  now  running,  yet  they  are  not  the 


largest  ever  used,  although  such  is  usually 
believed  to  be  the  case.  In  1853,  some 
express  tank  engines,  having  I  OS-inch  drivers, 
were  built  for  the  Bristol  A:  Kxeter  Railway, 
England.  This  was  a  "broad-gauge"  road, 
that  is,  7  feet  wide,  as  distinguished  from 
the  "narrow-gauge,"  4  ft.  SA  in.  wide.  The 
cylinders  were  1M  in.  •  24  in.  The  engine 
had  a  four-wheeled  truck,  back  and  front, 
the  drivers  being  placed  between  them  ; 
the  truck  wheels  were  4S  inches  in  diameter. 
This  engine  reached  a  speed  of  SO  miles  an 
hour,  and  did  her  ordinary  work  on  less  than 
22  pounds  of  coke  per  mile. 

ICE  MAKING  AND  REFRIGERATION. 

Dikino  the  past  few  months  we  have 
received  many  Inquiries  relating  to  ice-mak- 
ing and  refrigerating  plants.  The  majority 
of  the  questions  we  have  been  unable  to  do 
anything  with,  because  they  were  of  so  gen- 
eral a  character  that  adequate  answers  would 
have  occupied  far  too  much  space.  We 
recommend  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  to  procure  a  copy  of  "The  Practical 
Running  of  an  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Plant." 
by  Paul  CL  0.  Stephansky  ;  price  $2.00. 
Angel  (iuardian  Press,  Boston,  Mass.  In 
this  book  the  subject  is  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  practical  man,  and  is  finely 
illustrated. 

WORLD-WIDE  PHOTO  EXCHANGE. 

Til k above  is  the  name  of  a  society,  founded 
February  1st,  I  Sits,  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
mote corrvs|M>ndeiice  between  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  to  facilitate,  by  its  influence, 
the  exchange  of  photographic  prints,  ideas, 
schemes,  formulas,  ex|**riences,  and  methods 
between  its  memlK-rs  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  also  aims  to  enable  its  mem- 
bers to  coiled  photographs  of  anything 
strange,  odd,  or  interesting— historical  build- 
ings and  places,  battle-fields,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  fine  scenery  of  all  kinds,  and, 
above  all,  specimens  of  excellent  and  artistic 
photography  made  by  its  members.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a  continuous  photographic  convention, 
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and  il  if*  admitted  that  more  useful  photo- 
graphic information  may  be  secured  by 
correspondence  and  the  exchange  of  prints 
than  by  any  other  method,  save,  perhaps, 
expensive  attendance  at  the  various  photo- 
graphic conventions.  The  society  publishes 
on  the  first  of  every  month  a  list  of  all 
members  who  have  joined  during  the  month 
previous.  Each  member  is  given  a  number, 
and  to  his  name  is  appended  a  list  of  his 
cameras,  size  of  prints,  and  an  idea  of  the 
subjects  he  has  to  exchange.  The  exchanging 
is  done  by  direct  correspondence  on  any 
agreed  basis.  Upon  request  any  special  terms 
of  exchange  will  be  inserted  in  the  list,  at 
the  time  the  name  appears.  Each  memlier 
receives  a  copy  of  this  list  on  its  publica- 
tion during  the  time  for  which  he  joins  the 
society.  The  dues  for  twelve  numbers  of 
the  lift  and  one  notice  is  25  cents.  Presi- 
dent, F.  I>.  Sawyer,  Otisfield  (lore,  Me.; 
secretary,  F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  COMPANY. 

At  tiik  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
The  Electrical  Exhibition  Company,  held 
November  21,  1808,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  hold  another  electrical  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  185W.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  were  elected  : 
C.  O.  Raker,  Jr.,  president  ;  F.  \V.  Roebling, 
vice-president ;  Geo,  F.  Porter,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  H.  H.  Harrison;  L.  F.  Requa  ; 
J.  W.  Godfrey  ;  C  A.  Lieb;  Marcus  Nathan, 
general  manager. 

THE  CROSS  OIL  FILTER. 

Evkhv  ISEK  of  lubricating  oil  knows  that 
the  amount  of  oil  actually  consumed  by  the 
machinery  on  which  it  is  used  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  amount  that  he 
buys  ;  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  dirt  and 
grit  get  into  it,  it  could  Im>  used  over  and 
over  again,  instead  of  being  thrown  away  as 
waste  oil.  This  waste,  the  lubricating  quali- 
ties of  which  are  not  affected  in  the  least, 
frequently  amounts  to  7*>  |kt  cent,  of  the  oil 
used  ;  if  the  impurities  are  eliminated,  the 
oil  is  practically  as  good  as  new.  Rut  the 
impurities  do  not  consist  alone  of  dirt  and 
grit.  Mineral  acids  are  formed  during  the 
use  of  the  oil,  and  these,  together  with  the 
fnt*  fatty  acids  which  nearly  always  exist 
in  oil  that  has  been  used,  must  l>e  wholly 
removed. 

The  Hurl  MunufacturingCompany,  Akron, 
Ohio,  are  the  makers  of  the  Cross  oil  filter 
here  illustrated.    It  is  claimed  that  chemical 


tests  of  oil  before  and  after  filtration  demon- 
strate that  this  filter  does  remove  the  acid 
and  makes  the  oil  as  good  and  as  fit  for 
U9e  as  on  the  day  it  was  shipped  from  the 
refinery. 

The  operation  of  the  filter  is  as  follows  : 
The  bottom  chamber  E  is  tilled  with  pure, 
warm  water,  the  temperature  being  regula- 
ted by  means  of  the  steam  coil  shown.  Very 
little  steam  is  required,  and,  if  the  filter  is 
kept  in  a  worm  place,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  steam  connection  at  nil.  The 
oil  to  be  cleansed  is  poured  into  chamber  B 
through  the  top  grating.  It  then  passes 
through  the  layer  of  waste,  which  collects 
all  the  heavy  impurities.  From  there, 
through  the  perforated  bottom  of  chamber 
/?,  the  oil  passes  into  tube  C  in  the  manner 


indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  oil,  being 
lighter  than  the  water  in  E,  has  a  tendency 
to  rise,  but  the  head  of  oil  in  Ii  forces  it  down 
until  it  escapes  from  the  bottom  of  tul>e  < 
and  runs  out  against  the  un<!<-r  side  of  the 
filter  plate  D,  spreading  over  this  plate  in  a 
very  thin  film,  which  constantly  changes 
surface,  and  diminishes  in  thickness  as  it 
travels  outwards  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  plate.  Thus,  every  particle  of  the 
oil  is  ex|H»sed  to  the  action  of  the  water. 
Escaping  from  the  edge  of  plate  D  it  rises, 
is  intercepted  by  plate  /  D,  which  is  so 
deflected  as  to  compel  the  oil  to  flow  towards 
the  center,  whence  it  rises,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  to  plate  S  D.  It  here  receives 
final  washing,  then  rises  through  waste  in  F 
to  the  oil  chamber  G,  and  is  drawn  off  as 
required  from  cock  No.  /. 
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RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


Thk  Annual  Register  ok  thk  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  iNHTmrTB,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
register  of  graduates  of  1826-1897,  has  been 
issued.  The  register  contains  the  general 
information  concerning  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, requirements  for  admission,  etc.  usually 
given  in  college  catalogues.  The  leading 
course  of  instruction  is  that  in  civil  engi- 
neering, leading  to  the  degree  of  C.  E.  (Civil 
Engineer)  ;  a  subordinate  course  in  natural 
science  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  ( Bachelor 
of  Seience).  We  note,  also,  a  special  lecture 
course  in  railroad  block  and  interlocking 
systems,  a  summer  course  in  surveying  and 
railroad  engineering,  and  a  special  winter 
course  in  highway  engineering  and  road 
construction.  While  the  primary  object  of 
the  Institute  is  to  give  instruction  in  civil 
engineering,  the  training  of  the  student  is  of 
such  a  character  that  he  is  fitted  to  engage 
successfully  in  almost  any  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  engineering.  In  this  connection 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
from  the  register:  "The  studies  of  the 
course  are  designed  to  secure  to  all  the 
graduates  a  professional  preparation,  at  once 
thorough  and  practical,  for  the  following 
specialties  of  engineering  practice  :  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  and  superintendence  of 
public  works,  as  railways,  canals,  water 
works,  sewerage  systems,  etc. :  the  design, 
construction,  and  management  of  mills,  iron 
works,  steel  works,  chemical  works,  and 
pneumatic  works ;  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  roofs,  arch  bridges,  girder  bridges, 
and  suspension  bridges ;  the  survey  and 
superintendence  of  mines  ;  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  wind  motors,  hydraulic 
motors,  air  engines,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  steam  engines  ;  the  design,  construction, 
and  use  of  machines  in  general,  and  the 
determination  of  their  efficiency  ;  the  sur- 
vey of  rivers,  lakes,  and  harl>ors,  and  the 
direction  of  their  improvements  ;  the  deter- 
mination of  latitude,  longitude,  time,  and 
the  meridian  in  geographical  explorations, 
or  for  of  her  purposes,  together  with  the  pro- 
jection of  maps  ;  the  selection  and  test  of 
materials  used  in  construction;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  various  kinds  of  geometrical 
and  topographical  drawings."  The  Troy 
Institute  has  always  been  noted  for  the 
efficient  character  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  managers  of  the  Institute  seem  to  have 
realized  that  engineering  is  more  a  science 
than  an  art,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  art  it 
must  In*  founded  on  scientific  principles.  As 


a  result,  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to 
general  principles  and  general  methods, 
rather  than  to  narrow  and  so  called  "  practi- 
cal" facta.  The  almost  universal  success  of 
Troy  graduates  in  their  chosen  profession 
testifies  to  the  wisdom  of  this  scientific  sys- 
tem of  instruction. 

A  NEW  PEEDWATER  HEATER. 

The  Robertson  Manufacturing  Co.,  204 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  present- 
ing the  "New  World"  return  copper  coil 
feed  water  heater,  claim  that  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  perfect  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  The  improvements  introduced  in  this 
heater  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  water  iidet  and  outlet  are  both  located  at 


4 


the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  but  on  opposite 
sides,  thus  greatly  simplifying  the  "piping 
up"  of  the  apparatus.  The  coil  is  made 
from  the  l>est  seamless  copper  tubing,  and  is 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  insure  the  instan- 
taneous heating  of  the  feed  water  to  a  tem- 
jM'rature  of  210°  Fahrenheit.  The  feedwater 
is  carried  through  the  coil  to  the  top  of  the 
heater  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  patent  expansion 
return  so  Constructed  as  not  in  any  way  to 
retard  the  flow  of  water  or  increase  the  fric- 
tion, it  passes  down  to  the  point  of  discharge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  where  it  meets 
the  exhaust  steam,  thus  getting  the  benefit 
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of  the  hottest  steam,  both  when  entering 
and  when  leaving  the  heater.  In  passing 
through  the  heater,  the  water  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  any  metal  other  than  copper  ; 
thus  rusting  out  is  impossible,  ami  galvanic 
action  is  prevented.  The  coil  is  free  to 
expand  and  contract  both  lengthwise  and 
spirally,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  braced 
that  chafing  and  vibration  are  impossible. 
The  details  of  construction  in  this  heater 
have  received  the  most  careful  attention,  the 
object  being  to  place  on  the  market  a  perfect 
device. 


CAMERAS  FOR  1899. 

Tiik  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  issues  an  attractive  catalogue  of  their 
world-famed  kodaks  and  photographic  sun- 
dries. Every  variety  of  kodak  is  illustrated, 
for  either  plates  or  films,  or  both  ;  there  are 
]»ocket  cameras,  folding  cameras,  and  ordi- 
nary cameras  ;  bicycle  camera  cases  of  many 
kinds  ;  trij>ods  ;  developing  outfits  ;  dark- 
room lamps,  etc.,  etc.  Amateur  photogra- 
phers, or  those  who  think  of  becoming  such, 
should  send  for  a  eopv.  "  Pictures  by  Flash' 
Light "  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  published 
by  the  alx>ve  company,  which  is  written 
sjKvially  for  beginners. 


THE  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES. 

The  1888-1898  catai.ooie  of  this  college 
gives  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  famous  school.  The  courses  of 
study  are  complete  and  appear  to  l>e  very 
judiciously  arranged.  One  specially  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  instruction  is  the 
treatment  of  the  vexed  shop-work  question. 
Many  of  our  best  engineering  schools  are 
seriously  crippled,  as  regards  time,  by  the 
necessity  of  giving  10  to  1">  hours  |ier  week 
throughout  the  4  years  to  practice  in  the 
shops  and  laboratories,  to  surveying,  etc. 
While  no  one  doubts  the  desirability  of  such 
manual  training,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  large  amount  of  time  required  in  this 
work  necessitates  hurried  and  unsatisfactory 
work  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  drawing, 
and  other  fundamental  studies  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  manual  training. 
In  the  College  of  Mines,  the  school  year  is 
divided  Into  four  terms.  During  the  first 
three  terms — 1>!  weeks— the  time  is  entirely 
occupied  in  collegiate  studies,  and  no  atten- 


tion is  paid  to  shop  work  ;  but  during  the 
fourth  term  of  12  weeks,  all  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  shop  practice,  surveying,  ore 
dressing,  testing  materials,  etc.  Tins  seems 
to  us  an  ideal  solution  of  the  shop-work 
problem.  The  Michigan  College  of  Mines 
has  an  enviable  ami  a  deserved  reputation 
for  thoroughness  and  good  teaching.  It  is 
situated  at  Houghton,  in  the  northern  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  in  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  deepest  iron  and  copper 
mines  in  the  world.  The  catalogue  may  lie 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  president  of  the 
school,  Dr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  Houghton, 
Michigan. 

COLUMBIA  CALENOAR. 

Tue  Pope  Mani  kacti  ring  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  are  now  distributing  the  Columbia 
calendar  for  18S>9.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  a  very  useful  little  memorandum 
pad,  and  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence set  by  its  thirteen  predecessors.  It  is 
of  distinctive  value  for  busy  men  and  women. 


Engagements  to  be  made  and  duties  to  be 
performed  can  be  jotted  down  on  its  leaves, 
and  the  daily  reminder  will  save  much 
annoyance  and  inconvenience.  The  bright 
and  witty  sayings  ami  fitting  testimonials  to 
the  merits  of  Columbia  products,  which  grace 
the  tops  of  the  pages,  are  largely  contribu- 
tions from  the  company's  own  customers, 
ami  give  an  added  value  to  the  calendar. 
The  pages  for  Sundays,  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  and  holidays,  present  appropriate 
selections  from  well  known  authors.  The 
calendar  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
safely  packed  in  a  carton  mailing  case,  on 
receiptof  five  2-cent  stamps,  at  the  Calendar 
Department  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  or  a  copy  can  be  procured 
by  applying  to  the  nearest  Columbia  dealer. 
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Xotf..— In  Home  Stihy  M  v.azink.  Ikn  ember.  l>w. 
article  entitled  "The  <Jas  Hill."  the  reading  of  a 
meter  is  explatm-il:  ami  the  reading  from  Fig.  2  Is 
given  as  ll.SflO.  This  reading  is  incorrect.  It  should 
be  -W.800.  and  was  written  so  In  the  author's  manu- 
script. Several  of  our  friends  have  kindly  drawn 
our  attention  to  this  mistake,  while  others  have 
I  30.H00  as  the  correct  reading.  As  there  is 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  method  of 
reading  the  dials,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
explain  a  little  more  fully  how  the  tu.HOu  is  found. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  the  one  already  referred 
to.  IM  us  go  by  the  author's  rule,  "  first  write 
down  from  each  dial  the  figure  which  the  pointer 
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has  just  passed."  i  Thus  S,  0,  Hare  the  flguresshown  i. 
"  then  annex  two  ciphers  to  the  right  "  (thus  :M).sou)  ; 
"the  number  so  obtained  will  be  the  amount  of  gas 
in  cubic  feet  which  the  meter  has  measured."  But 
let  us  draw  attention  to  the  pointer  on  the  imt 
Thntunml  dial :  this  has  nearly  but  not  quite  reached 
the  notch  at  the  figure!.  The  correct  place  for  this 
pointer  is  a  little  briiwul  the  i  mark,  but  It  must  be 
understood  that  meters  are  not  all  made  like  stop- 
watches.  The  pointers  do  not  all  point  to  exactly 
the  right  spot .  sometime*  there  is  a  little  play  in  the 
gears,  and  frequently  the  i-ointers  are  also  a  little  off 
either  one  way  or  the  other  ;  they  are.  however,  close 
i  to  let  the  reader  understand  which  figure  to 
Now,  what  the  author  means  by  the 
which  the  pointer  has  just  passed."  Is, 
"which  Ih,  ,*,,ntrr  *Wd  A«.v  {f  the  rrf,iM>rinfl 

methanimit  iV  ;«r/<«7 ."  In  order  to  determine  whether 
a  pointer  has  pawed  a  given  figure  or  not.  the  meter 
reader  must  refer  Iwck  to  the  dial  preceding  it. 
Thus,  in  the  figure,  if  he  is  not  sure  whether  the 
[winter  has  passed  the  i  mark  on  the  H»)  Thnumnti 
dial,  he  must  refer  to  the  10  TJiouniiul  dial,  and  there 
he  will  find  a  solution  of  the  problem,  because  the 
pointer  has  Just  |«as*ed  the  zero  mark.  The  pointer 
on  the  /'*>  Thitwiml  dial  Is  alsitlt  fl.ono  cubic  feet 
nearer  Lbe  U  mark  than  it  is  to  the  .1  mark  This 
means  that  the  pointer  is  not  mathematically  cor- 
rect, but  Is  close  enough  for  an  intelligent  reading. 
We  may  add  that  the  pointer  was  intentionally  mis- 
placed a  little,  so  as  to  more  closely  resemble  an  aver- 
age meter  dial. 


I.W6)  I  have  discovered  that,  if  a  bar  of  iron  lie 
heated  at  one  end.  the  other  end  being  held  in  the 
hand  until  the  whole  piece  becomes  quite  warm, 
and  is  then  plunged  Into  water  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  held  in  the  hand,  the  md  is 
w  holly  immersed,  the  temperature  of  the  upper  end 
rises  until  it  becomes  too  hot  to  hold.  Can  you 
explain  this?  J.  B.,  Bridgetou.  X.  J. 

Ass.— Heat  always  passes,  or  tenets  to  pass,  from 
hotter  to  colder  bodies,  or  from  the  hotter  to  the 
colder  parts  of  the  same  body.  When  the  bar  is 
immersed  in  water,  all  its  heat  does  not  puss  sud- 
denly Into  the  water  ;  it  passes  comparatively  slow  ly 
from  the  hot  part  of  the  l>ar  both  Into  the  water  and 
into  the  colder  pari  of  the  bar;  and,  therefore,  the 
latter  will  undergo  a  change  of  temtKrature.  which 
may  be  very  great,  as,  when  the  difference  t*>iwecn 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  that  of  the  heated 
part  of  the  bar  is  small. 

»\ 

(S3.)  (iiven  an  ordinary  barrel  filled  with  water. 
ch>sed  with  a  plug,  and  standing  on  end.  Screw 
into  the  upper  end  a  half-inch  pipu.  having  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  SO  feet,  and  fill  this  pi|>e  with 
water.  Will  the  weight  of  the  water  in  this  pipe 
tend  to  burst  (he  Imrrel.  and  what  Increase  of  pres- 
sure will  it  cause  on  the  bottom,  sides.  au<l  top  of  the 
barrel,  the  temperature  remaining  constant? 

(i.  W.  T  .  Fall  Kiver,  Mass 

Ass.-Let  h  be  the  height  and  ./  the  diameter  of  the 
attached  pipe,  both  in  Inches,  and  w  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  Inch  of  water.  The  increase  of  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barrel  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
pipe  divided  by  the  area  of  the  cross-scction-that  is. 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  in  the  pipe  on 
every  square  Inch  of  its  base.   This  is  equal  to 


"  <f»  X  h  X  «• 


'  h  X  it. 


and  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe.  The  value  of  w  is  MU~>  |>ound.  nearly.  In  the 
present  case,  therefore,  the  Increase  of  pressure  Is 
30  X  12  X  .086  12.96  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
pressure  will,  of  course,  tend  to  burst  the  barrel. 

* 

»  » 

(588]  While  reading  M  N.  Forney  s  'Catechism 
of  the  Locomotive,"  Part  V,  question  SO.  1  came 
across  the  following  :  "  Low  pressure  of  steam  can  be 
exhausted  more  quickly  through  a  cylinder  than 
steam  at  a  high  pressure,  and.  consequently,  there  is 
less  resistance,  or  tiack  pressure."  Is  Ibis  so,  and 
why  •  F.  M.  F..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ass.—  The  reference  you  give  does  not  agree  with 
our  copy  of  "  Forney,"  so  we  cannot  tell  if  you  have 
quoted  him  correctly.  The  statement,  as  you  have 
it,  is  not  very  well  put.  If  we  have  two  equal  cylin- 
ders i  and  containing  steam  at  1 1 no  pounds  and  '25 
pounds  pressure,  res  pec  ti  vely.  the  velocity  of  flow 
from  A  will  l>c  greater  than  (hat  from  //.  But  there 
is  more  steam  in  .1  than  in  H  ithat  is,  a  greater  wright 
of  steam),  so  that  it  will  not  necessarily  empty  itself 
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the  morv  quickly  of  the  two.  or.  we  may  look  at  it 
thus :  When  A  has  exhausted  such  an  amount  as 
will  bring  its  pressure  down  to  25  pounds,  it  is  then 
only  in  the  condition  that  B  was  at  the  start,  and  B 
has  been  ex  haunting  right  along  also.  Evidently, 
then.  A  cannot  catch  up  with  B  :  In  other  word*.  B 
will  discharge  its  contents  first.  IT  the  cut-off  and 
the  design  of  the  valve  are  the  same  in  each  case, 
the  back  pressure  and  the  compression  will  be  greater 
in  A  than  in  B.  In  A  the  pressure  at  cut-off  Ik  greater 
than  in  B.  and.  the  exhaust  opening  at  the  wine 
time,  the  pressure  nt  that  point  is  greater  also.  Thus, 
the  I  melt  pressure  is  greater  throughout  the  return 
stroke.  Again,  as  the  exhaust  closes  at  the  same 
time  as  in  B,  the  compression  is  also  greater.  In  each 
case,  the  mine  nJumr  of  steam  is  bottled  up,  but  it  is 
at  a  higher  pressure,  and  therefore  there  is  a  greater 
w-eight  of  it  in  the  one  case  than  In  the  other. 

* 

•  « 

(5!W>  If  a  monkey  sits  on  top  of  a  post,  and  a  man 
walks  around  the  post,  the  monkey  all  the  while 
keeping  his  face  towards  tile  man.  does  the  man 
walk  around  the  monkey  ?     I.,  (i.  It.,  St.  l-ouis.  Mo. 

A  jo*.— Yes.  In  walking  around  the  |«twt— which 
you  will  grant  the  man  does  he  also  walks  around 
everything  that  Is  on  the  post. 

* 

#  « 

The  enclosed  sketch  shows  how  I  must  fasten 
the  Ijonnct  to  a  strainer  by  means  of  the  malK-able- 
i roil  yoke  J'.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  calculate  the 
dimensions  .1,  B,  C.  and  />? 

L.  P.  M..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
An*. — We  will  tl nu  deal  w  ith  the  stress  at  A.  cal- 
culating the  required  section  at  that  point.  The 
screw  measures  I J  inches  m  diameter;  the  pilch 
therefore  is  J  inch,  assuming  it  to  be  a  standard 
thread.  While  the  handle  //  rotates  once,  the  screw 
descends  through  4  of  an  Inch,  ami  correspondingly 
for  smaller  movements  of  II.  Assume  the  greatest 
effort  likely  to  be  imposed  on  //  to  lie  JO  pounds,  and 


Wl  ITUO* 


applied  at  a  point  h  inches  from  the  eeuter  of  the 
strew  As  to  the  loss  of  |s>wer  through  friction  of 
the  thread  In  the  yoke,  and  of  the  point  of  screw  nn 
the  l*m net.  we  will  assume  it  to  be  f.5  |*r  cent.;  that 
is.  of  the  jsivv.-r  exert.il  is  available  In  tighten- 
ing up.    We  then  have 

*  ■  2  X  •■  UK.  <  Jo  X  X<      »  -  x. 
where  x  Is  the  force  in  pound*  with  which  the  screw 
presses  down  on  the  Unmet     From  the  above  we  find 
that  x.  --■  2, list,  or.  say.  2.M10  i-mtul*.   Half  of  this 
ilinoiint  conn's  on  each  foot  of  the  yoke.    Now. the 

I,  'J.po  pounds  at  the  end  I>  may  he  regarded  as  all 
applied  at  the  |»>int  p.      inches  frum  the  center  line 

II.  The  section  .1  is,  say,  U  tin  hi  s  (rom  It.  Tin- dis- 
tance from  p  to.  I  is  then  t..re  1  indies.    The  stress 


induced  at  A  by  the  l<*»d  at  p  is  met  by  the  resistance 
to  distortion  of  the  metal  at  A.  Assuming  a  rectan- 
gular section  of  breadth  b  and  depth  d.  and  equating 
the  bending  moment  and  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  section  at  A.  we  have 

1,230  X  -I  =  \b<PJ. 
(iftrf*  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia 
Aj  bd1  by  the  distance  of  extreme  fiber  from  the  neu- 
tral axis        Take  /.  the  working  strew  in 


per  square  inch,  as  6,000.  Then, 

...  1.2.10x4x6  . 
b<P=  =... 


If  we  take  b  as  i  inch,  then  <P  =  ^..or</ 

.ii> 


\  6.61 


—  2.5s.  or.  say.  l\  Inches.  Hence,  the  section  at  A  is 
2|  in.  x  I  in.  We  will  now  deal  with  the  section  at  C 
Having  found  .1  and  C,  the  outline  of  the  yoke  may 
he  put  in  by  eye.  At  f\  then,  is  a  tensile  stress  dis- 
tributed over  the  section,  due  to  pull  of  screw.  There 
is.  in  addition,  a  bending  action,  due  to  the  pull  not 
being  in  line  with  Cbtit  to  one  side  of  it:  the  ten- 
dency of  this  is  to  straighten  the  yoke  out,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  crane  hook  tends  to  straighten  out 
under  its  load.   The  stress  at  C,  due  to  the  dead  load 

(the  pull  of  screw)  is  'j2^.  denoting  the  breadth  and 

depth  hy  b  and  d.  as  in  the  ease  of  A.  The  stress  due 
to  bending  is  a  tensile  one  at  m.  and  a  compressive 
one  at  n.  the  net  effect  tielng  an  Increase  of  the  pull 
at  m.  and  a  decrease  of  that  at  n.  The  distance 
between  p  and  the  center  of  section  at  C  is.  say.  2} 
inches.  We  must  bear  1 11  mind  the  clearance  bet  w  ecu 
the  yoke  and  the  (lange.  We  already  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  width  of  C  will  be— judging  from  that  ol 
A— and  we  locate  its  center  accordingly,  and  thus 
obtain  its  distance  from  p.  If,  on  working  out.  the  cal- 
culated width  should  prove  too  great  to  obtain  the 
necessary  clearance,  we  could  set  the  yoke  out  a 
little,  and  make  It  a  little  w  ider.  or  else  recalculate. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  is,  as  l>cfor*\ 
A «"<•  induced  stress  at  m  is 


1.2*0X2.:. 


17.750 
hd* 

The  total  stress  — 

1.250    17.750     1,2,'iOd  +  17.750 

bit  '  b>n  ~  bin 

(equating  this  to  the  allowed  liber  strew,  and  sini 
plifying.  w  e  have 

15.000  bi P     1.250  c/  -  17.750; 
or.  256'P— 5rf  -  71. 

If.  as  before,  we  letft     finch,  we  have 
*  A«l-W. 

Solving  this  quadratic  we  find  d  =  2.0R.  or.  say. 

24  inches.    The  section  at  <'  is,  therefore,  to  be 

2|  in.  x  i  in.   The  yoke  can  now  be  finished  by  eye. 

ltlsadvisablctomake  the  fool  wider  than  the  bodyof 

the  yoke,  to  give  it  more  stability — more  especially 

as  the  yoke  is  a  casting  and  not  a  forging.   That  is. 

make  the  part  p.  where  it  takes  its  bearing  on  the 

flange,  about  U  inches  wide,  running  it  off— not  too 

abruptly— into  the  J-luch  body. 

• 
*  » 

•  511 1  Kindly  answer  the  following  questions,  and 
in  each  case  give  me  what  rules  and  formulas  you 
can  :  mi  Studs  1 4  inches  in  diameter  arc  to  be  u«ed 
for  securing  a  cylinder  head  ;  the  steam  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  is  is)  pounds  per  square  Inch  ;  the  stress 
per  square  inch  of  section  in  thestuds  must  not  exceed 
l.scsi  pounds-  How  many  studs  will  be  required* 
)').•  If  u  cylinder  head  Is  secured  by  meansof  twenty- 
two  I'-inch  studs,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  In  the 
cylinder  is  'M>  pounds  per  square  Inch,  what  must  be 
the  diumeter  of  the  cvlinder  In  order  that  the  stress 
per  square  inch  of  section  ill  the  studs  shall  be  1. SOU 
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?  k)  A  crown  sheet  Is  6  ft.  6  In.  x  9  ft.  9  in.; 
ft  is  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure  of  '.to  pounds  per 
square  inch.  What  Is  Ihe  total  pressure  on  the  plate? 
(3)  A  41-inch  safety  valve  must  blow  off  at  M5  pounds 
steam  pressure;  I  wish  to  use  J-lnch  steel  for  the 
helical  spring.  What  must  the  outalde  diameter  of 
the  spring  be?  <r )  A  brace  2|  inches  wide  by  |  inch 
thick  is  fastened  to  a  boiler  plate  by  -I  rivets;  the 
Mciitn  pressure  is  65  pounds  gauge.  What  must  be 
the  dlameterof  the  rivets?  </)  What  is  the  greatest 
allowable  pitch  for  14-inch  stays  In  a  Imller  working 
at  60  pounds  gauge  pressure?  (p)  How  is  the  length 
ofa  connecting-rod  found?    M.  M.,  Duluth.  Minn. 

Ans.— (a  and  6)  The  streaa  you  limit  yourself  to  is 
very  small.  If  the  studs  are  of  steel  you  may  allow  a 
working  stress  of  5.500  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net 
sectional  area  ;  If  of  wrought  iron,  allow  4,500  pounds. 
The  area  in  question  Iwthal  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thread  ;  for  a  11-Inch  thread  this  area  Is  .H93  square 
Inch.  You  do  not  give  diameter  of  cylinder  in  (n). 
Let  /'  -  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches; 

A  -  area  of  cylinder  head  in  square  inches  ; 
P  =  steam  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  : 
a  =  sectional  area  of  stud  at  bottom  of  thread 

in  square  inches : 
n  -  number  of  studs; 

f  =  working  stress  in  stud  in  pounds  per  square 


The  load  on  the  stud  due  to  steam  pressure  luAXP. 
The  working  resistance  of  the  studs  is  aX/Xn. 
Therefore, 

A  P~an/, 

whence.  .     ^.  (1) 

Again,  writing  7S.VI  IP  for  A,  we  have 
7K54  IP  P  »  a  nf; 


whence. 


a  nf 
\  .7K54  P 

Formula  (1)  will  give  w  hat  you  want  in  (a),  while 
(2)  will  do  for  (6).  (<-)  Multiply  the  area  of  the 
•heet  by  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of  the  surface. 

Area  in  square  inches  —  7H  X  117  —  9.126. 
Total  pressure  011  sheet     9,126  ■  90    S21.3M  pounds 
|rf)  Let 

A  =  area  of  valve  in  square  inches  ; 
/-  m  steam  pressure  In  pouin  Js  per  square  Inch  ; 
d  =  diameter  of  spring  steel : 
I)  —  dlameterof  coil  of  spring  (reckoned  from 
center  to  center  of  the  wire). 

H  000  *{' 

Then  the  formula  />  =  '     ,   may  be  used.  In  your 

A  I 

ease,  valve  area  =  14. IK  square  inches,  whence  load 
on  spring  -  11.18  x  *5  -  1,205.3  -  A  P. 

»  "TUT  — 

The  outside  diameter  will  lie  |  Inch  more  than  this. 
in  Tlx-  steam  pressure  tells  us  nothing,  as  you  do  not 
say  how  much  surface  the  brace  has  to  support. 
Neither  do  you  say  whether  or  not  it  Is  set  at  any 
angle,  as  when  the  boiler  head  Is  stayed  to  the  shell. 
We  shall  simply  assume  that  the  rivetsarc  to  be  such 
that  there  will  be  uniform  strength  throughout,  that 
is.  in  them  and  the  brace.  Doing  this,  and  further 
assuming  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  to  be 
four  will*  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  brace,  we 
find  that  11-inch  rivets,  In  single  shear,  would  be 
required;  that  is.  l/s-inch  rivets  in  U-inch  holes 
would  do.  This  will  allow  only  2  Inch  on  each  side 
nf  the  rivet  hole,  however— not  enough  with  this 
size  of  rivet  and  thickness  of  plate.  If  a  wider  brace 
cannot  be  used,  make  it  thicker.  (/)  We  presume 
you  allude  to  the  longitudinal  stays.  You  say  noth- 
ing as  to  sire  of  boiler  or  thickness  of  plate.  Assu- 
ming  the  latter  to  be  steel  and  ,"„  inch  thick,  and  the 
stays  fitted  with  nuts,  you  may  use  a  pitch  of  Kt| 
inches,  (f/)  Ws MppOM  yon  want  to  know  how  to 
find  what  length  the  connecting-rod  requires  to  be. 


If  both  cylinder  covers  are  on  and  screwed  up,  bump 
the  piston  up  at  each  end  alternately,  and  mark 
the  position  of  crosshead  on  the  guides.  Deduct  the 
required  clearance  at  each  end  of  stroke,  and  bisect 
the  remaining  length.  Set  the  crosshead  to  this 
point.  Then  the  piston  is  Bt  half  stroke.  Take  an 
adjustable  train  with  one  bent  leg.  and  set  to  the 
center  of  crosshead  pin  and  to  the  near  face  of  shaft. 
Add  half  the  diameter  of  shaft  at  this  point,  and  the 
lum  will  be  the  length  of  rod  required.  If  the 
shaft  is  not  in  place,  stretch  a  line  through  the  main 
bearings,  and  obtain  the  distance  from  the  center 
line  to  the  center  of  crosshead  pin.  If  the  measure- 
ment is  taken  from  the  face  of  the  crosshead  pin,  add 
half  of  it*  diameter. 

(512)  I  enclose  sketch  of  a  steam  separator.  Fig.  1, 
showing  the  spiral  around  a  cylinder.  Kindly  Know- 
how  the  layout  of  the  spiral  is  made.    Take,  for 


Fi«.  I. 

example,  a  cylinder  12  In  COM  in  diameter,  spiral 
bell  6  Inches  wide  made  of  steel  plate  1  Inch  thick, 
and  let  the  pitch  be  1J  Inches. 

U.  M.  U,  Pottstown.  I*a. 
Ass. — The  circumference  of  the  cylinder  being 
12X3.1416  =  37.7  Inches,  the  lenglh  of  the  helix  for 
one  turn  around  the  cylinder 
is  »  37.7*  +  12-  =  39.563  inches 
This  must  l>e  equal  to  the  inner 
circumference  of  the  annular 
plate.  Fig  2;  hence,  the  inner 
diameter  is  39.563  Inches  + 
3.1416  12.6  inches.  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  the  outer  dlam 
eter  is  found  to  be  is.  l  inches. 
Since  a  screw  surface  is  not 
developable,  the  plate  mu«t  be 
hammered,  or  peencd.  when  stretched  along  the 
cylinder.  The  stretch  due  to  the  hammering  will  be 
greatest  at  the  outer  edge,  and  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish to  nothing  at  the  inner  edge. 


-  IS  4 


Fig.  2. 
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(M3) 


(at  I  wish  to  compress  sufficient  air  to  nm  a 
half  hour  at 


l-horsenower  online  for  one  half  hour  at  a  time. 
How  large  an  air  cylinder  will  Ue  required?  yb) 
What  ih  the  motive  power  generally  used  on  horse- 
less carriages?  K.  C.  F.,  ltoehcster,  N.  Y. 

Ans. —-('»)  We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  storage  cylin- 
der. If  you  com  pre**  to  500  i-umds  per  square  inch, 
n  cylinder  20  Inches  inside  diameter  and  42  inches 
long  will  suffice.  As  you  will  use  the  air  in  the 
engine  at  a  much  lower  pressure,  say  HO  pounds,  you 
will  require  a  reducing  valve.  If  you  com  pre**  to  a 
lower  pressure  than  the  above,  you  will,  of  course, 
require  more  storage  space,  which  may  or  may  not 
he  convenient  to  you.  lb)  Electricity,  by  means  of 
storage  butteries.  A  prominent  Ann  in  this  country 
darted  in  this  work  in  August.  1895.  The  first  car- 
riage made  was  one  run  by  electricity.  They  were 
about  IS  months  before  putting  it  out  publicly,  and 
it  was  a  success.  At  the  same  time  they  were  work- 
ing on  a  gasoline  carriage,  and  this  is  not  out  yet. 
So  far.  builders  certainly  seem  to  have  been  more 
successful  with  the  electric  motor.  A  good  many 
builders  believe  in  steam.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  in  the  future  compressed  air  will  play  a  great 
part  In  this  line  of  work.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  that  as  to  electricity ;  it  is  impossible  to  renew 
your  power  if  away  from  the  ordinary  sources.  This 
Is  why  builders  are  trying  to  make  a  success  of  gaso- 
line and  steam,  since  the  supply  of  oil.  coal,  and 
water  may  be  renewed  wherever  one  may  be. 
* 

*  * 

(544)  (ai  Is  thereany  rule  for  determining  the  size 
of  air  ehamlier  on  puin'i*  working  against  pressure? 
(b)  If  there  are  anv  special  points  in  the  construction 
of  air  chambers,  please  give  them,  (c)  Can  you  give 
a  rule  to  find  how  much  larger  than  the  cylinder  a 
piston  ring  should  be  turned,  m  order  to  give  them 
the  proj>er  spring?  What  should  be  the  width  and 
thickness  of  rings'*        W.  B.  K.,  Downesvillc.  Pa. 

Am. — (a)  For  double-acting  single  pumps,  the  air 
chain  I  kt  should  have  a  capacity  three  times  that  of 
the  pump-piston  displacement,  that  is,  during  one 
stroke.  If  for  higher  pressures  and  speeds,  as  in  fire 
engines,  make  the  capacity  twice  the  alsive  amount, 
that  is.  six  times  the  displacement  of  one  stroke  of 
the  piston.  If  the  pump  is  a  double-acting  duplex, 
use  a  capacity  from  five  to  seven-tenths  of  the  above, 
(fc)  Set  the  air  chamber  on  the  highest  jwrt  of  the 
pump,  and.  in  every  case,  ahove  the  highest  pOfttOtl 
of  the  delivery  opening.  Keep  the  diameter  of  the 
neck  as  small  as  practical  considerations  allow, 
(ci  It  all  depends  on  the  section  of  the  ring.  The 
slitter  the  ring,  the  less  thediffercllOC  need  be  between 
its  original  diameter  and  that  of  the  cylinder.  For 
an  Is  inch  piston,  use  two  rings  \\  inch  wide  ami 
J  inch  thick.  Turn  to  psj  inches  in  diameter  and 
cut  out  U  inch  of  the  ring.  For  lX-inch  pistons 
turn  rings  nt\  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  6-inch 
pistons  turn  them  6,  in  flics  In  diameter:  other  sizes 
proportionately.  See  Home  Stvpy  kok  Machinist*. 
Steam  K\<.im  ki:>.  Etc..  August.  1X97,  article  entitled 
•Piston  Kings." 

* 

*  ♦ 

(545)  Kindly  explain  the  principles  or  nickel- 
plating.  Also  give  UMtrUCtioni  for  making  a  small 
plant  for  nlckelplating  ami  for  giving  the  copper 
hath.  <;.  S..  St.  Augustine.  Flo. 

AN«  —  IloMESTI  l»V  FOR  El.E<"TRI<  \l  WoKKKRs.Jllly. 

IflR*.  article  entitled  -  Electroplating."  will  give  you 
the  required  information  with  respect  to  the  apjia- 
rntus  necessary  for  plating,  and  its  manipulation. 
The  copperplating  hath  maybe  prepared  by  taking 
-11  t-Jirls  acetate  of  copper,  which  is  made  into  a 
paste  by  addition  of  a  little  water  j  to  this  is  added 
jo  pari-  I'arlMinate  <>(  soda  crystal*  dissolved  in  ten 
limes  as  much  water,  the  whole  being  well  stirred. 
•JO  pans  bisulphite  of  soda  is  then  dissolved  in  200 


parts  of  water  and  added,  and  subsequently  'JO  parts 
cyanide  of  potassium  <llssolved  in  600  parts  of  water 
Is  added.  If  the  hath  is  not  clear,  add  more  cyanide. 
The  nickel  hath  is  made  In  the  proportion  of  rj  to  14 
ounces  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  To  give  a  bright  finish  to  nickel 
work,  the  objects  must  be  bulled  on  a  polishing  lathe. 
A  wire  scratch  brush  is  used  for  this,  and  may  be 
obtained  of  any  large  dealer  in  electrical  goods, 
together  with  all  other  materlalsnecessary.  Send  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  Western  Electrical  Co.. 
BethuneSt..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(<i)  In  the 


♦  * 

Scientific 


(546) 

mem.    for  October  Sth,  1S9S,  there  is  an  article' by- 


Am  eri  can  Supple- 

**,  tnei 

A.  l.ielierknecht,  in  which  a  new  building  material 
called  ••  Papyristite"  is  mentioned.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  this  material,  and  of  what  firm  In 
the  Fnited  Slates  it  can  be  obtained"  (6)  We  know 
that  the  top  of  the  wheel  of  a  running  buggy  goes 
faster  than  the  twttom.  In  the  aecom|muying 
diagram,  S  represents  the  sun.  and  the  earth  :  may 
not  the  earth  be  considered  as  a  planet  wheel  run 
nlng  around  the  circumference  of  another  wheel  /. 
and  does  not  the  point  a  on  the  earth  travel  foster 
than  the  point  6?  <. muting  that  this  is  so.  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth  must  always  be  traveling  foster  than 
the  light  side:  In  other  words,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  travels  faster  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.  Mav  not  this  account  for  some  of  the  magnetic 
and  electric  disturbances  ? 

J.  L  II.,  Tallahassee.  Flo. 
A.ns. — (a)  We  know  of  no  firm  in  the  I'liited  States 
dealing  in  "  Papyristite."  which  is  a  new  material. 
Write  to  "  The  Papyristite  Company."  at  Poste  Fach. 
10,469,  Zurich.  Switzerland,    (h)  Your  comparison  is 

not  quite  correct.  If 
the  earth  simply  nit- 
el  along  its  orbit,  the 
length  of  the  latter 
would  be  a  bout 
\  6.100.000  miles,  and 
i  Its  ro  dins,  or  the 
distance  from  the 
I  earth  to  the  sun, 
/  would  b  e  a  b  o  u  t 
1.000,000  miles.  In- 
stead of  93.000.000. 
The  points  farther 
from  the  sun  move 
faster,  not  on  account 
of  their  motion  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  but 
on  account  of  their  motion  of  revolution  about  the 
sun.  In  this  motion,  the  angular  velocity  of  all  the 
|K>lnts  is  the  same,  but  their  lineal  velocities  are 
proportional  to  theft-  distances  from  the  sun.  We  do 
not  know  what  effect  this  has  on  disturbance*  of 
any  kind. 

♦% 

(5471  (<i)  Kindly  publish  a  table  giving  the  life  of 
the  telegraph  pole  when  set  in  sand,  in  gravel.  In 
clay,  and  in  loam  ;  Include  the  following  woods  : 
ce«lor,  tamarack,  black  poplar,  white  poplar.  Finns 
Hauksiana,  and  spruce,  <bi  Is  the  life  of  a  pole 
Increased,  if  the  surface  for  'J  feel  below  the  ground 
and  6  inches  aliove  is  painted  with  the  following 
mixture  :  }  coal  tar,  \  pitch,  and  1  pound  of  tallow 
added,  all  melted  together  in  a  pot  and  applied  as 
hot  as  possible?  (c)  How  many  holes,  5  reel  deep 
and  is  inches  in  diameter,  ought  one  man  to  dig  per 
day  of  Hi  hours,  in  clay,  tn  sand.  In  gravel,  and  in 
loam,  using  a  si>oon  ana  digging  bar  ?  {d)  What  are 
the  best  pliers  for  telegraph  work? 

H.ii.  II..  N.  W.  T  .  Can. 

Ans.  —  («)  The  overage  life  of  poles  under  ordinary" 
conditions  may  be  placed  as  follows  :  Norway  pine. 
6  years  :  chestnut,  15  years ;  cypress,  12  years ;  cedar, 
12  years;  white  oak.  6  years.  The  first  four  men- 
tioned kinds  of  wood  in  this  list  are  those  most  com- 
monly used  for  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  in  the 
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Cnited  Stairs.  We  have  no  data  concerning  the 
other  woods  you  refer  to.  and  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  compile  a  reliable  table  giving  the  life 
of  each  under  the  various  conditions  you  mention. 
The  life  of  n  pole  depends  more  on  the  elimatlc 
conditions  than  on  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  Is 
embedded,  and  therefore  n  table  which  might  be 
approximately  correct  for  one  |>ortlon  of  the  country 
would  be  entirely  incorrect  fur  another.  The  kind 
of  soil  in  which  the  pole  is  sot  does  not  figure  in  the 
life  of  the  pole  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  at  firBt 
expected,  for  decay  always  sets  in  at  what  Ik  termed 
the  "  wind-and-watcr  line."  that  is.  just  at  thestirfaee 
of  the  ground.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alternate 
action  of  the  air  and  water  upon  wood  is  much  more 
destructive  than  the  constant  action  of  either  one 
or  the  other  alone.  {!>)  The  life  of  the  i>ole  would 
undoubtedly  lie  Increased  if  coated  a*  you  mention. 
Another  good  method  is  to  apply  hot  pitch  to  the 
end  of  the  pole  for  a  distance  or  6  feet  from  the  butt. 
(O  It  has  been  found  that  in  average  soil  a  man  can 
dig  eight  5-foot  holes  in  I  day  of  10  hours,  using  pref- 
erably a  7-foot  spoon  shovel  and  an  Sfoot  digging 
bar,  Of  course,  this  figure  does  not  apply  where 
dynamite  Is  to  l>e  used  for  blasting  the  hole*,  (it) 
Stubbs  side-cutting  pliers  are  probably  the  best  for 
all-round  telegraph  work.  A  very  tine  grade  of  pliers 
is  manufactured  by  Math  las  Kline  it  Son,  K,  W.  Van 
Hurcn  street,  Chicago,  III. 

*  # 

(MS)  (a)  Kindly  explain  how  to  make  a  dry  bat- 
tery of  any  desired  shattc  or  size.  (6t  Give  me  the 
name  of  a  book  on  the  subject  of  batteries  in  general. 

li.  L.  ('.,  Astoria,  I..  I. 

Alts.— (a)  See  HomeSttdy  Magazine,  August,  1*97, 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  29.r>.  tf>)  Carhart's  "  I'rlmary 
Batteries,"  price  *1.50,  The  Technical  Supply  Co.. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

* 

*  # 

(M9)  (a)  I  have  a  small  font-power  lathe,  the 
headstocK  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  three-step  cone 
pulley  ;  the  steps  are  2  inches.  I  Inches,  and  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  largest  step  in  the  driving  pulley 
is  2S  Inches  in  diameter.  What  should  be  the  size  of 
theothertwo  stepson  this  pulley?  ll>)  Do  you  know 
of  any  way  in  which  a  glass  plate  that  Is  warped  or 
bent  can  be  straightened  ami  made  perfectly  flat* 
C.  J.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 

Ans. — (a)  You  do  not  give  the  distance  between 
centers  nor  the  thickness  of  Iwlt.  Assuming  these 
values  as  30  Inches  and  .2  Inch,  respectively,  the  two 
steps  should  I»e2.'i|  inche«and  27  J  inches,  respectively. 
il>)  Nothing  but  exposing  the  plate,  resting  on  a  fiat 
surface  in  a  furnace,  to  an  even  heat  great  enough 
to  render  It  plastic  will  accomplish  this. 

»\ 

(.-»50)  I  want  to  heat  a  one  story  building  by  hot 
water  :  the  Interior  of  the  building  is  a  single  room 
10  ft.  <  fin  ft.  I  don't  know  how  to  connect  the 
pipes  to  the  beater  so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  circulation 
of  the  water.  I'lcasc  explain  by  means  of  a  small 
diagram.  ('.  II.  H.,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

An*. — You  do  not  tell  us  enough  about  your  room, 
or  your  water  heater,  to  enable  us  to  give  you  any 
deflnlte  plan  for  running  the  pipes,  ora  sketch  of  the 
apparatus  required.  The  following  point.-.,  however, 
should  help  you  :  (I)  Set  your  heater  below  the  level 
of  the  radiators  or  coils  with  which  yon  purpose  to 
heat  the  room,  and.  If  |M>s>lble,  locate  It  near  the 
middle  of  the  building.  <2)  Run  a  separate  pipe 
direct  from  the  top  of  the  heater  to  feed  each  radi- 
ator with  hot  water.  Pitch  each  pipe  up  towards  Its 
respective  radiator,  and  arrange  it  «o  tbut  air  cannot 
collect  and  stop  the  circulation.  ;;ti  Rut)  a  separate 
pipe  direct  from  each  radiator,  nnd  connect  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  This  pipe  is  to  convey  water 
from  the  radiators  back  to  the  Imller.  and  must  grade 
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up  towards  the  radiator  to  prevent  air  locks,  (i)  Place 
your  radiators  or  coils  against  the  outside  walls  and 
allow  about  1  square  foot  of  radiator  surface  for 
every  .r>0  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  room.  (5)  Place 
an  air  vent  (a  petcock  will  do)  at  the  highest  point 
of  each  radiator  or  coil,  to  let  out  air  occasionally, 
(fi)  Attach  an  open  expansion  tank  to  the  heater  or 
to  one  of  the  pipes,  care  being  taken  to  have  no  valve 
or  stop-cock  between  the  healer  and  this  tank.  The 
water-line  in  the  tank  should  l>e  at  least "  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  point  of  the  highest  radiator  or  any 
other  part  of  the  system.  (7)  Make  your  pipes  equal 
in  size  to  the  radiator  tappings;  none  should  be 
smaller. 

•\ 

(Sol)  (a)  Describe  the  most  correct  way  of  estab- 
lishing a  meridian,  (hi  Show  how  the  azimuth  of 
Polaris  for  any  latitude  is  ascertained,  iv)  (jive  me 
the  name  or  some  book  that  is  considered  an 
authority  on  the  above  sub|ect.  and  contains  the 
azimuths  calculated  for  the  different  latitudes  for 
each  hour  of  the  24.      C.  M.  G..  Georgetown.  Ohio. 

Ans. — (rt)  There  areseveral raethodsof establishing 
a  meridian :  such  as  by  sun  shadows,  by  equal  alti- 
tudes of  a  star,  by  circumpolar  stars,  by  Polaris,  and 
by  solar  azimuth.  The  correctness  of  all  three 
methods  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  pains 

taken  by  the  observer 
in  his  readings  and 
operations.  Conse- 
quently, the  term 
"most  correct"  can 
be  applied  to  none  or 
all  of  them.  A  simple 
and  ready  method  is 
the  one  by  niuiliiifar 
nhiiiUnr*  on  a  sketch 
board  mounted  per 
fectly  level  on  a 
wooden  tripod,  as 
shown  in  the  (Igure. 
Having  a  roll  of  map- 
ping paper  tightened 
up  on  the  Ixmrd.  draw 
the  center  line  nt> 
across  the  paper.  Then 
place  a  rod  or  stile 
perpendicular  to  the 
table  on  some  point  of 
the  center  line,  so  that 
its  Bhadow  falls  fairly  well  Inside  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  About  an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  when 
the  sun  Is  at  >*.  place  a  mark  with  a  pencil  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  rod,  and  from 
the  base  of  the  rod  as  a  center,  and  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  shadow,  describe  an  arc 
of  a  circle  as  shown.  When  the  sun  begins  to  drop 
again  in  the  afternoon,  watch  the  shadow  until 
it  once  more  touches  the  circle.  Mark  it,  and 
bisect  the  chord  drawn  between  the  two  shadow 
point*,  and  draw  a  line  cb  to  the  base  of  the  rod 
from  the  center  of  the  chord.  This  line  Is  the 
astronomical  meridian.  If  the  center  line  is  drawn 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  north  and  south,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  compass,  the  angle  <i  6  r  is  the  variation  of 
the  compass  at  the  place  of  observation.  (J>)  The 
azimuth  of  Polaris,  for  any  latitude  when  at  elonga- 
tion, can  be  computed  by  using  the  following 
formula : 

sin  polar  distance  xjt 
sin  eolatitude 

K,  expressed  logarithmically,  is  equal  to  10.000000. 
(o)  "  I-and  Surveying."  by  K.  Ilodgman,  lsagood  book 
on  this  subject.  We  doubt  the  existence  of  any  book 
containing  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  for  every  hour  of 
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the  24  ;  such  a  table  would  be  useless,  since  Polaris 
Is  visible  only  during  the  hours  between  sunset  and 


♦  ♦ 

<.V*2)  The  other  day  I  found  in  n  technical  paper 
some  remarks  al*>nt  three  American  steam  engines, 
viz  :  the  Porter- Allen  engine,  thestraight-lliieenifiue. 
by  Mr.  John  Sweet,  and  the  engine  constructed  and 
manu  fact  tired  by  the  I-ake  Erie  Engine  Co.  The 
engines  were  described  without  the  aid  of  drawings, 
and  in  sneh  a  general  manner  that  it  was  Impossible 
for  me  to  gain  any  useful  information  from  the 
article.  Can  you  publish  drawings  and  an  explana- 
tion of  these  engines?  If  this  is  asking  too  much, 
kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  Information. 

E.  M.,  Erfurt,  fiermany. 

Axs. — Ij»ek  of  spare  prevents  us  from  answering 
these  questions.  You  will  Mud  the  engines  fully 
described  in  the  catalogues  of  their  makers.  Write 
to  the  following  firms,  and  ask  them  for  a  catalogue 
describing  their  engines:  South wark  Eouudry  and 
MachineCo.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Straight- Line  Engine 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Lake  Eric  Engineering  Co.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

* 

*  # 

f/553)  In  the  enclosed  figure,  the  sides  A  H.  HC. 
CO.  OK.  and  K/'areall  equal  The  exterioransles 
at  the  points  H,  C,  P.  and  £  are  also  equal.  The  line 


sin  2y-r  sin  u 


A  Fin  parallel  to  cO.  The  dimensions  are  as  shown. 
Kind  the  length  of  .1  It.  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
exterior  angle  ut  the  point  It. 

J.  k.,  Baker  City,  Ore. 
ANs.— If  /  denotes  the  length  of  the  line  A  B.  we  have 
1(2  cos  x  +•  2  cos  »/  +  1 )  —  15.  (1) 
^sinr  •  sin  y>  =  4.  (2) 
And  x  — 2y. 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2), 

2  cos  s  |  2  cos  y  +  1     15  . 

sin^r  +  sin  p  4  ' 

•.*  cos  'J  v  +  2  cos  u  +  1  15 

or. 

Whence, 

1  .t."*  sin*  if    MS  sin*  >/  |  120  sin  y  4  ho  -  0. 

Solving  by  Homer's  met  hod, 

sin  ;/  =  .3M577H.I. 

Therefore.  y  --  21°  In' .".».»". 

Therefore.         x  ~  4«°:I7'  44.6". 

From  (2).  I  =  3.481736, 

* 
•  * 

T551)  I  am  a  subscriber  tr)  Home  Sti  i>y  Mauazink, 
and  rind  with  great  Interest  Ihcartlcleson  surveying. 
1  cannot  understand  quite  all  that  Is  given  upon  the 
subject  of  the  retracing  of  lines  in  the  article  entitled 
"  A  Question  in  Uuid  Surveying,''  apianritig  in  the 
September,  iw.  number.  In  the  second  paragraph 
on  iNtge  8M.  It  Is  slated  that.  "  Except  in  the  north 
and  west  tiers  of  sections,  n  quarier-sectiou  corner 
would  l>e  relocated  on  the  section  line  nwfuviy 
between  the  adjacent  section  comers."  Now,  sup- 
pose I  am  running  north  between  sections  /  and  .'. 
and  there  is  no  quarter-section  post  to  Ijc  found  on 
the  line  between  those  sections,  where  must  I 
relocate  the  corner?  Should  I  place  it  midway 
between  the  corner  of  sections  /.  i,  II,  and  /.'  and 
the  i-orncr  on  the  township  line,  or  40  chain*  of  the 
original  measure  from  the  former  corner?  You  will 
conlcr  a  great  favor  by  explaining  this  |ioint. 

T.  II.  A.,  Caihlamet.  Wash 

An*.— As  (his  quarter-section  corner  is  on  the  line 
between  two  sections  in  the  north  tier  of  sections,  it 


is  one  of  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  stat 
that  you  quote,  and  consequently,  if  the  original 
corner  is  lost,  it  must  be  relocated  in  line  between 
the  section  corners  and  at  distances  from  them 
respectively  proportional  to  the  original  distances  a> 
recorded  ;  the  comer  will  therefore  be  at  a  distance 
of  40  chains  of  the  original  measure  from  the  corner 
of  sections  l,t.  /Land  ti.  If  you  will  consult  the 
notes  of  the  original  survey  (of  which  you  should  bv 
all  means  have  a  copy  i,  you  will  And  that  this  comer 
was  established  at  a  distance  of  40  chains  from  the 
corner  of  sections  ;,  i.  it.  and  li.  on  the  line  run 
north  from  that  corner,  and  that,  whatever  amount 
the  distance  from  that  corner  to  the  closing  corner 
on  the  township  line  (or  true  comer,  if  the  line  was 
corrected  baeki  overran  or  fell  short  of  HO  chains, 
the  excess  or  deficiency  was  all  thrown  into  th« 
portion  of  the  line  between  the  quarter-section 
comer  and  the  closing  corner,  usually  rendering 
this  distance  fractional,  that  la,  more  or  less  than 
10  chains.  Knowing  that  the  original  position  of 
the  corner  is  its  only  true  position,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  manner  in  which  it  was  established  in  its 
original  position.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
proper  method  of  restoring  it  by  measurement  from 
the  adjacent  section  corners,  when  all  local  evi- 
dences of  its  original  position  have  become  obliter- 
ated ;  for  the  conditions  of  the  original  survey  must 
be  reproduced  as  closely  as  possible.  The  line  should 
be  run  and  measured  continuously  from  the  comer 
of  sections  /,  .'.  //,  and  \i  to  thu corner  on  the  town 
ship  line,  setting  a  temporary  stake  on  the  measured 
line  at  40  chains.  After  the  entire  line  has  Itecn 
measured,  this  stake  should  be  moved  forward  or 
back  along  the  line,  according  as  the  new  measure- 
ment overruns  or  falls  short  of  the  original  measure 
ment,  to  such  position  that  the  respective  distances 
from  the  stake  to  the  adjacent  section  corners  will 
be  exactly  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
recorded  distances.  For  example.  BUppOM  that  the 
distance  from  the  corner  of  sections  /,  .'.  //,  and  ti  to 
the  closing  corner  on  the  township  line  is  recorded 
as  HO. 40  chains,  but  is  found  to  measure  hi. 42  chains 
As  the  quarter-section  corner  was  originally  estal* 
lished  at  a  distance  of  40  chains  of  the  original 
measurement  from  the  section  corner,  we  have  the 
proportion 

H0.40:R4.42::40:r. 
from  which  s.  or  the  required  distance,  is  equal  to 

which  is  the  distance  north  from  the  comer  of 
sections  /,  .'.  J/,  and  /,'  at  which  the  quarter-section 
corner  should  be  set.  a  corner  should  be  restored 
by  measurement,  however,  only  when  all  local 
evidences  of  its  original  position  have  been  obliter 
a  ted. 

*  * 

(US)  (a)  Is  there  a  book  on  machine  engineering 
that  contains  full  and  complete  descriptions  and 
engravings  of  the  type  of  marine  steam  engineering 
Used  on  the  Sound  steamers  and  al>oiit  New  York 
Harbor''  If  so.  kindly  give  me  titles  and  prices  ot  all 
the  l>ook»  you  know  of.  ifc)  Does HnMK 8TPDY M  a  c  a  - 
DUB  contain  all  the  articles  that  are  published  iu 
Homk  Stit>v  for  Machinists,  Stkam  Engineer*. 

Etc..   HfiMK  STI  I.V  KOK  Til K  Bl  Ii.WNo  TkaiiEs.  and 

Homk  Stii.y  kok  Electrical  Work  Kits? 

F.  E.  D„  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
AJts.— (a)  We  know  of  no  liook  on  this  special  sub^ 
jeet.  We  are  told  that  either  the  Ixwdon  ••  Engi- 
neer "or  '■  Engineering  "  is  about  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  subject,  for  which  the  paper  has 
been  collecting  data  for  some  time.  We  would  advise 
you  to  watch  these  publication*  which  you  will  find 
on  file  in  New  York  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  the  Astor  Library,  and  at  the  rooms 
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of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
(b)  No.  The  three  small  publications  are  entirely 
independent  of  Home  Sttdy  Magazine.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  an  article  that  proves  of  very  general 
interest  is  published  in  more  than  one  of  the  publi- 


;  W.t  (a  i  How  many  stakes  can  he  driven  into  a 
space  IS  feet  square,  no  two  stakes  to  be  nearer 
together  than  1*  inches?  \b)  How  many,  allowing 
no  two  to  be  nearer  than  15  inches? 

A.  C,  Barretts  ("reek.  Ky. 

AN*.-«i)  121.    (6)  1C9. 

* 
*  # 

(.V.7)  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  just  before  and 
during  very  wet  weather,  the  liaromcter  fall"  :  as  the 
weather  improve*  and  the  air  becomes  drier,  the 
barometer  rises.  Now.  I  have  been  having  a  dlscus- 
sion  with  a  friend  regarding  this  matter.  I  claim  that 
a  low  barometer  indieates  light  air.  and  that  the  finer 
the  weather  and  the  drver  the  air.  the  heavier  the 
atmosphere  becomes.  My  friend  claims  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  quotes  the  expression  w  hich 
mint  people  use  when,  on  a  cloudy  and  damp  day. 
they  say  that  "the  air  is  heavy."  Isay  not.  support- 
ing my  argument  that,  during  wet  and  cloudy 
weather,  the  air  i<  so  light  that  the  smoke  esea ping 
from  chimneys  falls  distend  of  rising,  as  it  does  on  a 
flue,  dry  day.  He  contend*  that,  as  the  air  contain* 
more  water  when  damp,  it  mu«t  be  heavier,  localise 
the  water  displaces  a  certain  amount  of  air.  and 
is  heavier  than  air.  Klndlv  put  »«  right  in  this 
matter.  W.  I>.  M..  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

An*.— A  low  barometer  Indicates  low  atmospheric 
When  we  say  that  the  "airi«  heavy"  we 
that  the  Hate  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  depres- 
sing effect  upon  us;  at  such  times  the  barometer 
generally  indicates  tow  pressure,  There  is  not  space 
in  these  columns  for  an  explanation  of  the  subject. 
In  an  early  number  of  ||<>mf.  Sti  hy  Magazine,  how- 
ever, an  article  will  appear,  in  which  the  whole 
matter  will  lie  very  thoroughly  explained. 


(.V»si  I  enclose  an  illustration  of  the  '■'  National" 
transformer.  Kindly  explain  how  this  apparatus  is 
constructed,  and  how  to  connect  the  are-lighting 
system.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  trans- 
former, any  other  type  w  111  do. 

0.  P..  Minneapolis.  Minn 

ANs. — T  he  t  r  a  ll  *- 
tormer  that  you  men- 
tion isannularin  form, 
the  primary  and  the 
secondary  coils  being 
w  o  u  n  d  over  a  ring 
madeof  soft  sheet  iron. 
The  terminals  of  the 
primary  winding  are 
a,  b.  and  the  terminals 
of  the  secondary  are 
e.  fl.  The  outside  line 
wires  are  connected  at 
the  primary  terminals, 
and,  from  the  heavier 
wires  of  the  secondary 
winding,  connection 
is  made  to  the  lighting  circuit  in  the  house. 


(&.V9I  (hi  Kindly  tell  me  why  the  regulator  in  the 
Thomson- Houston  arc  mm  blue  w III  nut  work  with- 
out the  wall  controller.  What  does  the  controller 
do.  au<l  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  it  works'' 
(b)  «.ive  me  the  name  of  some  good  book  on  lee 
making  and  refrigerating  machinery. 

W.  H.  ('..  Oil  nty.  Pa. 

ANs. — (fi)  If  the  regulating  magnet  alone  were 
used,  the  current  would  pass  around  it  continuously, 
and  no  changing  effect  would  tie  available  to  move 
the  brushes.  The  wall  controller  determines  auto 
matically  when  it  is  necetWliy  to  draw  up  the  lever 


connected  to  the  brushes.  If  the  current  falls  below 
the  normal  amount,  the  corea  of  the  controlling 
magnet  descend  and  complete  the  circuit  through 
the  colls  of  the  regulating  magnet,  which  then 
moves  the  brushes  in  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  the 
current  strength.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  again  at 
the  proper  strength,  the  controlling  magnet  open* 
the  circuit  of  the  regulating  magnet.  [6j  Stephan- 
sky'i  "  The  Practical  Running  of  an  Ice  and  Refriger 
ating  Plant,"  price.  S2.00.  This  book  may  be  had  of 
The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Scrantoti,  Pa. 


(860)  ('i>  I  wish  to  construct  an  acetylene-gas 
lamp.  What  is  the  most  suitable  metal  for  the  body 
of  the  lamp  a  metal  that  will  not  rust  or  corrode" 
(6)  In  Home  Stii>y  Magazine.  September.  IH'.w. 
Answers  to  Inquiries.  N<>,  34VO,  a  honk  entitled  "The 
Pattern-Maker's  Assistant  "  is  mentioned.  What  I* 
the  price  of  this  book  ?  Is  it  illustrated,  and  does  it 
treat  ou  patterns  for  uiuchiuerv  " 

II.  B.  S..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

ANs, — 1«)  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  matter.  Some  authorities  state  that 
copper,  brass,  aluminum,  and  iron  are  all  perfectly 
safe  metals,  while  others  strongly  and  emphatically 
condemn  the  use  of  copper  or  brass.  The  Inspector 
of  explosives  for  Ureat  Britain,  after  a  series  of  rigid 
tests  and  in  vestigntions  relating  to  the  properties  of 
acetylene  gas.  prepared  for  the  Kngllsh  Home  Office 
an  exhaustive  report,  in  which  he  statesthat  "  acety- 
lene gas  is  capable  of  forming  an  explosive  com 
l>oiiDd  when  brought  in  contact  with  copper."  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  large  number  of 
acetylene  lamps  now  on  the  market,  that  nickel- 
plated  brass  is  the  favorite  metal.  !&>  "The  Pattern- 
Maker's  Assistant."  by  Rose,  treats  on  all  branches 
of  the  subject  of  patternmakllig ;  pattern*  for 
machinery,  being  the  most  important  of  these 
branches,  receives  more  attention  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  price  of  the  liook  1*92.50,  and  it  may  lie 
ibtained  from  The  Technical  Supply  Co..  Seranton. 


Pa 


(r«f.l)  («)  Please  give  formula  for  finding  Ihestress 
in  a  rectangular  plate  w  hen  supported  and  restrained 
on  all  sides''  Live  formula  for  a  square  plate 
under  similar  conditions.  If  powtblft  show  how  the 
formulas  are  obtained.       J.  P.  K..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ANs.  — i<i  unci  b)  No  one  has  as  yet  derived  formulas 
for  the  stress  in  plates  under  these  conditions,  the 
mathematicul  analysis  being  so  difficult  as  to  allow 
of  no  approximations  that  would  have  any  practical 
value. 

* 
•  * 

Is  it  trne.  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  with 
ordinary  link  motion,  that  the  cut-off—  if  it  has  not 
been  equalized  by  offsetting  the  saddle  pin— will 
occur  earlier  on  the  crank  end  when  the  valve 
motion  is  direct,  and  earlier  on  the  front  end  when 
a  rocker  is  used?  As  the  motion  of  the  main  mil 
remains  the  same.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  rocker 
(the  eccentrics  being  of  course  shifted  to  cnrresjiond) 
can  affect  the  cut-off  in  this  manner,  that  l«.  transfer 
the  early  cut-off  from  the  crank  end  to  the  front  end. 

H.  T.  B..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
ANs  -There  are  three  sources  of  error  in  the 
matterof  unequal  cut-off  In  locomotives.  First  con- 
sider a  case  where  no  rocker  is  used.  The  errors  are 
as  follows:  (1)  The  effect  of  the  main  rial  causes  a 
late  cut-off  at  the  front  end.  and  an  early  cut-off'  at 
the  bnck  end.  c!>  The  effect  of  eccentric  rods  pro 
duces  irregularity  precisely  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  main  rod.  (3)  Offsetting  the  eccentric-rod 
pins  back  of  link  arc  also  produce*  late  cut-off  at 
front  end  and  early  cut-off"  at  Iwek  end.  Now,  this 
last  error  being  of  the  same  nature  as  1 1 )  and  I2»,  the 
joint  effect  Is  to  produce  a  lute  cut-off  at  front 
and  an  early  one  at  baek    If  we  introduce  a  rocker, 
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we  do  not  affect  motions  (1)  and  (2).  but  we  exactly 
reverse  that  of  (3>.  For,  suppose  the  orankpin  to  be 
on  the  top  quarter  In  the  fore  gear ;  then,  if  there  is 
no  rOCker,  the  cut-off  is  early  at  the  back  end.  Now, 
imagine  a  rocker  put  in,  and  swing  the  crank  to  the 
bottom  quarter,  still  keeping  the  engine  in  fore  gear, 
and  the  eccentrics  remaining  In  the  same  position. 
Then,  since  the  link  block  was  previously  too  near 
the  back  end  (cutting  off  early),  the  interposition  of 
a  rocker  throws  the  valve  too  near  the  front  end, 
and  so  cuts  off  early  there,  the  crank  this  time 
moving  towards  the  firebox.  Instead  of  towards  the 
cylinder,  as  in  the  previous  case.  Similarly  for  other 
crank  positions.  So  that  using  a  rocker  d«»  change 
the  early  cut-off  from  the  back  end  to  the  front. 
How  this  is  remedied  is  explained  in  Home  Sttdy 
Magazine,  November,  1898,  Answers  to  Inquiries, 
No.  463.  The  reason  why  the  location  of  the 
eccentric-rod  pins  affects  the  cut-off  is  that  the  line 
passing  through  eccentric  center,  eccentric  pin,  and 
link  arc  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  bent  one.  (It  is 
understood  that  the  line  from  eccentric  pin  to  link 
arc  is  taken  normal  to  the  latter.)  The  valve  is  thus 
always  nearer  to  the  back  end  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  eccentric  pins  were  on  the  link  arc,  and, 
when  rocker  is  used,  it  is  nearer  to  the  front  end. 
thus  cutting  off  early  at  this  end. 


a If  an  ordinary  mercury  barometer  were 
on  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest,  what  would  be  the 
of  the  mercury  column? 


V.  A.  B.,  Austin,  111. 
Ass.—  The  height  of  Mt.  Everest  is  given  by  some 
authorities  as  29,002  feet.  The  meteorologist  (ilalsher 
made  a  balloon  ascension  July  17,  1*62,  reaching  the 
great  height  of  37,000  feet.  He  recorded  the  bar- 
ometric reading  at  29,000  feet  as  9}  inches  ,  and  at 
37.000  feet  as  7  inches. 

A 

(564)  (a)  In  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  prove 
that,  in  the  triangle  A  CB,  A  C:  A  B::  sin  fl:sln  C  <i>) 
Why  are  different  signs,  viz.,  plus  and  minus,  given 
to  trigonometric  functions  in  the  different  quadrants? 
As  the  mlur  does  not  change.  I  fall  to  sec  the  use  of 
the  sign.  E.  J.  S.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ass.— (a)  Draw  the  line  A  D  perpendicular  to  B  C. 

„     D  A      .  .    „  DA 
Then,      sin  B  -  ^     and  sin  C«  A  (,. 

_      ,  DA     DA     sin  B 

Therefore.  AB+AC~,iuC 

A  C     sin  B 
°r'  A  B  "  sin  C 

Therefore.  A  C:  A  B  -sin  B:  sin  C.  [b]  Let  A"  Xand 
T  Y  be  two  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  in  the 


A 

NOMl  «T(JO*  J) 


point  0.  If  it  is  re- 
quired to  measure  a  jp. 
given  length  along  the 
line  A"  A',  starting 
from  the  point  O.  the 
quest  Ion  arises  w  hether 
the  given  length  is  to 
be  measured  toward  the  right  or  toward  the  left.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  mathematicians  agree 
to  consider  lines  measured  along  .V  A'  toward  the 
right  as  |ositive,  anil  consequently  lines  measured 
(OWWd  the  left  must  be  regarded  as  negative.  In 
like  manner,  distances  measured  upwards  along  1''  >' 
are  taken  as  positive,  and  those  measured  downwards 
along  i"  1'are  taken  as  negative.  If  0  P  is  any  line 
through  O,  and  if  PL  and  I'M  are  drawn  respect- 


ively perpendicular  to  XX  and  IT,  the  line  Otis 
called  the  projection  of  O  P  on  X'X.  and  the  line  0  M 
is  called  the  projtrtirm  of  O  Pan  V  >'.    Now.  the  ratio 

of  the  projection  of  OP  on  V  i'to  the  line  OPiaoalled 

the  m'fw  of  thr  nmjlr  X  O  P,  and  is  denoted  by  sin  A* "  P. 
The  ratio  of  the  projection  of  O  /'on  X'X  to  the  line 
OP  is  called  the  nmlnr  of  thr.  <tntjlr  XOP,  and  U 
denoted  by  cos  X  O  P.   That  is. 

,       ,  .      <>  V 
sin  A  O  P 


cos  XOP' 


OP  ' 
PL 
0  P' 


sin  XOP  m  bbW 


Applying  these  definitions  to  the  angle  XOP", 
which  is  135°.  we  have 

o.V*  1 
OP     ,  ■>■ 

Of     —  1 

cos  XO  V  =  cos  m°       ^  =  

OP     j  2 

Thus,  cos  13.V  is  negative,  liecause  O  /,'.  being 
measured  toward  the  left,  is  negative.  We  advise 
you  to  procure  a  copy  of  Home  Sti  ov  for  Machinists. 
Steam  Enoineeks,  Etc.,  July,  isys.  In  this  numl»cr 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "  Positive  and  Negative 
Quantities."  which  will  help  you. 

• 

*  # 

(565)  (a)  Please  explain  how  to  connect  up  an 
ammeter  on  one  or  two  lines.  Are  they  connected 
to  the  main  feed  wires?  (b)  How  is  a  voltmeter  cut 
in?  (<•)  Should  the  rheostat  be  on  the  same  line  as 
the  voltmeter?  <</)  How  are  ground  lights  installed 
so  as  to  burn  brightly  when  there  is  a  ground  on. 
or  dimly  when  lines  are  clear'.'  (r)  How  can  the 
north  pole  of  a  dynamo  be  distinguished  from  the 
south  pole?  X.  Y.  Z. 

Ass.- (a)  An  ammeter,  if  mounted  on  a  switch- 
board, should  be  left  permanently  on  one  circuit.  If 
only  one  is  to  be  used,  connect  it  in  the  main  circuit, 
between  the  main  switch  and  the  bus-bars.  If  a 
separate  circuit  is  to  be  indicate,  put  an  ammeter 
in  that  circuit.  (6andr>  See  Home  Study  Maoazise. 
November.  1897,  Answers  to  Inquiries.  No.  iW.  (d) 
See  Home  Sti  ov  Maoazise.  December,  l«>s,  Answers 
to  Inquiries.  No. 512.  (.  |  See  BoWX  STUDY  Magazine. 
November,  1H97,  Answers  to  Inquiries,  No.  471. 

* 

*  * 

(566)  I  am  running  an  ammonia  compressor  con- 
necteddireetly  withaCorlisssteam engine.  It  consists 
of  two  single-acting  vertical  cylinders  9  inches  in 
diameter.  16-inch  *troke :  receiver  pressure.  100 pounds 

Tne^'orliss  cylinder  is' I?  inehes'in  diameter.  :«Miich 
stroke,  horizontal  ;  steam  pressure,  90  pounds  gauge 
revolutions  per  minute,  65.  The  cranks  arc  set  at 
l.sO  degrees  and  the  connecting-rod  of  the  engine  and 
that  of  one  of  the  compressors  work  on  the  same 
pin  ;  the  flywheel  is  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  com- 
pressor runs  in  jerks,  and  I  elaim  that  the  flywheel 
is  too  light.  Kindly  inform  mem)  how  heavy  should 
the  flvwneel  be  under  the  a)«>ve  conditions:  ib\  If  we 
should  conclude  to  disconnect  the  engine,  and  run 
the  compressor  with  a  belt  from  the  countershaft. 
wui:  Id  it  l>e  necessary  to  put  In  a  heavier  belt  pulley? 
If  so,  what  should  tlie  weight  lie,  the  diameter  being 
*  feet,  and  the  running  conditions  the  same  as  with 
the  steam  engine?  («■)  If  we  decide  tomake  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  compressor,  would  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  weight  of  the  belt  pulley  be 
uecessarv  ?  I  u  answering  the  above  give  the  formulas 
used.  i(f)  ran  you  give  me  the  names  and  prices  of 
books  on  lhl<*  subject  ? 

J.  M.  S..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Ass.— (a,  h.  and  <i  A  complete  answer  to  your 
question-  would  require  much  more  space  than  can 
he  spared  here.  In  your  plant  the  fault  is  that  the 
compressors  arc  single-acting:  merely  changing  the 
crank  angles  is  not  a  remedy.  As  the  engine  now 
stand*,  the  variation  of  resistance  is  considerable : 
for  Instance,  when  passing  the  top  quarter,  where 
the  rotative  efl'ort  is  at  a  maximum,  at  the  moment 
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the  quarter  Is  reached,  one  or  the  pumps  A  in  dis- 
charging into  the  receiver,  and  the  plunger  therefore 
has  the  maximum  pressure  opposed  to  it.  The  other 
plunger  It  is  at  the  other  end  of  stroke,  just  finishing 
its  suction,  and  preparing  to  compress.  Directly  the 
crank  passes  the  quarter,  the  plunger  A  not  only 
•'eases  to  oppose  the  crank's  motion,  but  actually 
helps  it,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  air  (at  100 
pounds  pressure)  in  the  clearance  spaces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  plunger  H  is  only  just  beginning  its 
compression  stroke,  and  therefore  offers  but  little 
resistance  to  the  engine.  There  is  tints  a  very  great 
and  sudden  variation  of  pressure,  which,  consid- 
ering the  slow  rotative  s|ieed.  can  only  be  amelior- 
ated by  a  heavy  tlywheel  of  large  diameter.  One 
weighing  10.(100  pounds  would  be  of  advantage;  use 
as  large  a  diameter  as  practicable,  within  reason: 
there  is  no  fear  of  bursting,  at  the  speed  this  engine 
runs,  id)  "Comprised  Air."  by  Kichards,  price 81.50. 
will  perhaps  give  you  some  infnrmation  in  the 
direction  you  require.  Why  not  write  to  the  people 
who  supplied  the  plant" 

#*» 

I.T4I7)  The  enclosed  sketch  gives  you  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  "Improved  Bipolar  Motor."  which  I 
wish  to  rewind  for  a  110-volt  circuit.  What  would  l>e 
the  correct  sixe  of  wire,  and  number  of  turns  per 
coil,  and  number nf  coils  for  the  armature?  Abo. 
w  hat  would  be  the  size  of  the  wire  and  numticr  of 
turns  for  the  field?  F.  I*.  C,  Irvington.  Ind. 

Ass.— Make  an  armature  core  of  the  dimensions 
shown  at  A,  and  make  a  tiramnie  ring  winding  of 


about  4.000  turns  of  No  :il  H.  &  S.  single  cottnn-cov- 
ered  magnet  wire.  I'sc  a  J-inch  shaft,  and  support 
the  core  by  spiders  at  each  end,  but  without  a  huh.' 
extending  into  the  core.  Wind  the  field  with  as 
much  No.  :!|  single  cotton-covered  wire  as  you  can 
get  on.  This  computation,  it  should  be  noted,  Is  for 
a  shunt  winding. 

*  * 

(56H)  (d)  Which  is  preferable  for  mixing  with 
cement  for  concrete  work — clean,  fine,  river  wind,  or 
tailings  from  ihestampmill  "  'fit  What  is  the  freezing 
point  of  alcohol?  W.  I»,  <*..  New  Castle,  (al. 

An».— («)  (  lean  river  sand— not  too  fine.  (6) 
About  -100°  C  ot  —148°  F. 

a 

*  #■ 

(MP)  ("l  Kindly  give  me  the  names  and  prices 
of  books  dealing  In  an  elementary  manner  on  iron 
working.  <f>)  Also,  name  Uxik  mi  bridge  construc- 
tion dealing  especially  with  cylinder  work. 

W.  A.  J.,  Huntervllle.  N  /.. 
AN*.    <<i)  The  term  "  Iron  working"  is  very  bided* 
nite.  being  applied  to  every  branch  of  the  art  of 
working  Iron,  from  the  smelting  of  the  ores  to  the 
operations  of  the  smith,  the  foundry msn.  and  the 
We  will  assume,  however,  that 


the  general  operations  of  smelting,  refining,  and  the 
operations  involved  in  the  rolling  mill  and  forge  are 
referred  to  in  the  question,  in  which  case  the  follow- 
ing books  will  be  found  good:  "Treatise  on  the 
Metallurgy  of  Iron."  by  H.  Hauerman,  price  82.00: 
"  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel."  by  Thomas  Turner, 
price  85.00.  (6)  A  book  entitled  "Cylinder  Bridge 
Piers,"  by  John  Newman,  price  82.50,  treats  of  this 
subject  quite  fully.  The  above  books  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Technical  Supply  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa. 

a** 

( 570)  GIVOO.  an  ordinary  Ituckel.  circular  in  shape. 
If  I  All  this  with  water  to  the  point  of  overflowing, 
empty  into  a  larger  vessel,  then  pinch  in  the  ton  of 
the  bucket  so  that,  instead  of  being  circular,  it  is 
elliptical  in  shape,  I  find,  on  pouring  the  water 
back  into  it.  that  it  will  not  hold  it  all.  I  cannot 
understand  this.  It  hardly  seems  to  me  that  chang- 
ing the  shape  In  the  way  mentioned  will  decrease 
the  capacity.  It  certainly  doe*  so,  however,  fan 
you  explain  it?  1.  S..  Osnaburg.  Ohio. 

Ans.— The  area  of  a  circle  is  greater  than  the  area 
of  any  other  figure  whose  perimeter  is  equal  to  the 
clrcumferenceof  the  circle.  Hence,  when  the  bucket 
is  distorted  from  its  circular  shape,  the  area  of  each 
crosa-section  is  diminished,  while  the  height  of  the 
bucket  is  not  increased ;  therefore,  distorting  the 
bucket  diminishes  its  \ 


(57!)  Can  yon  tell  me  the  composition  of  the  metal 
that  Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gongs?  I  have 
been  told  that  these  are  made  exclusively  In  <  lima, 
but  I  think  it  more  than  proliable  that  some  a  re  made 
In  this  country.  If  you  cannot  give  me  this  informa- 
tion, can  vou  refer  metoanv  American  manufacturer 
who  is  likely  to  know  the  formula  used  in  China? 

A.J.  H  .  New  York.  N  Y. 

ANs. — As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  alloy  con- 
sists of  7S  to  m  parts  of  copper  and  22  to  20  of  tin. 
This  Is  hammered  out  to  shape,  being  annealed  at 
intervals  during  the  operation.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  American  manufacturer  of  these  gongs 

* 
•  • 

(572)  One  panel  of  a  Pratt  truss  highway  bridge  !<• 
15  feet  long,  lit  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high  ;  the  bridge 
floor  is  laid  transversely,  and  is  of  3"  X  10"  pine. 
Provision  is  to  In-  made  for  a  concentrated  load  of 
lo.ono  pounds,  on  two  axles  6  feet  apart.  Maximum 
fllier  stress.  1.200  pounds  per  square  The  live 

load  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  is  100  pounds. 
Assuming  the  Joists  to  lie  of  pine,  w  hat  is  the  proper 
distance  l»etween  their  centers? 

J.  H.  R.  S..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Ans.— If  we  assume,  as  an  extreme  condition,  that 
one-fourth  of  the  concentrated  load  (2.500  pounds)  Is 
sup|iorted  upon  each  of  four  wheels  having  a  narrow 
tread,  and  that  a  wheel  is  in  position  midway 
between  two  joists  and  supported  wholly  by  one 
floor  plank,  then,  by  substituting  these  values  and 
the  dimensions  of  a  floor  plank  in  the  formula 
Wl  Sbd* 
i  -    <;  ' 

in  w  hich        If  =  center  load  ; 
/      span : 
j{  m  fiber  stress: 
6  -  w  idth  of  the  plank 
<t  =  depth  of  plank  ; 

^  1 .200  ■  in vii 
4  "  « 
from  w  hich  /  -  2S.S  inches,  which  is  thus  the  extreme 
distance  between  centers  of  joists  over  which  the 
floor  planks  can  carry  the  load  under  the  assumed 
conditions,  w  hen  their  strength  is  not  diminished  by 
wear  or  decay.  A  distance  of  21  Inches  between 
centers  of  joists  is  commonly  adopted  for  highway 
bridges.  and  this  distance  will  not  Is?  too  gTeat  in  the 
present  case,  so  far  as  the  strength  of  the  floor  planks 
is  concerned,  even  after  considerable  deterioration. 
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as  (he  tread*  of  the  wheels  supporting  the  concen- 
trated loud  will  pnihahly  lie  of  suffifiunt  width  to 
somewhat  distribute  the  load.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  required  for  the  joints,  we  shall 
assume  the  load  on  one  front  and  one  rear  wheel  to 
be  supported  entirely  by  two  joists,  the  load  being  in 
■ul,  a  position  as  to  produce  the  maximum  bending 
moment.  The  maximum  bending  moment  M,  pro- 
duced by  two  equal  loads  moving  across  a  span,  is 
given  by  the  formula 

„     Wit  nil 

in  which  /  -  span  in  feet : 

W  =>  total  weight  of  the  two  loads ; 
m  ^  distance  between  the  two  loads. 
By  assuming  a  depth  for  the  joists,  and  writing 
the  moment  of  resistance  equal  to  the  bending 
moment,  substituting  the  proper  value*,  we  can 
ascertain  the  aggregate  width  of  the  two  joists 
required  to  resist  the  bending  moment  due  to  the 
load.  Thus,  assuming  a  depth  of  12  Inches  for  the 
lolsta,  we  have 

r..ooo  v  (7.:»  -  1.6)*  1.200  y  b  x  vr- 

15  "XB"  0 

rrom  which  h  =  5  inches.  A  size  of  3  in.  X  12  in.  for 
each  joist  will,  therefore,  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  assumed  conditions,  and,  as  the  effect  of  the 
uniform  load  Is  less  than  that  of  the  concentrated 
load,  and  both  loads  cannot  be  upon  the  same  joists 
at  the  same  time,  this  size  will  fulfil  all  require- 
ments. A  Mwr  stress  of  1.200  pounds  is  permissible 
for  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  but  is  too  high  for  white 
pine. 

*  • 

(573)  I  have  a  steam  cylinder  26  inches  In  diam- 
eter. 1 1  inches  thick  for  a  -tx-tnch  stroke.  The  cylin- 
der head  is  secured  with  sixteen  Ij-ltich  Isilts; 
thickness  of  tlnnge  is  11  Inches.  What  is  the  safe 
working  pressure  for  this  cylinder,  and  how  Is  it 
determined?  K.  II.  A..  Akron.  Ohio. 

AN*.— Practice  varies  In  the  matter  of  thickness  of 
cylinder  walls,  the  relation  between  bursting 
and  external  pressures  being  not  well 

Recourse  is   therefore   had   to  empirical 
formulas. 

When      I  -  thickness  of  wall  in  Inches  . 
/'  «  greatest  steam  pressure 

per  square  inch  : 
D  -  diameterof  bore  In  inches  : 

then  (after  Seaton),  t  -  : 

(after  Haswcll),  I  -         +  '  ; 

(after  Whit  ham),  t  -  .03  y  P  D. 
These  three  formulas  would  then  give  for  working 
pressure  In  your  case.  re*|.cctl  vcly. 

P  -  I  l.V  I  pounds  per  square  inch. 

p  wm  li")    pound*  per  square  inch. 

/'».  V.M.I  (Mtunds  per  square  inch. 
The  average  of  these  is  lit. 7  pounds. 

* 

#  * 

(571)  («t  With  a  pressure  of  fit) pounds  at  the  plug, 
to  what  height  will  a  strenm  of  water  Ik-  thrown 
after  |>assiiig  through  200  feet  of  hose,  discharging 
through  a  regulation  lj-liich  nozzle."  ('»»  With  h 
pri-ssiire  ol  inn  pound*,  what  will  the  height 
(. )  II  MM  feet  ol  hnw  WWt  u«cd,  to  what  height  would 
(he  water  rise  under  each  of  the  above  conditions? 

C.  P.  I-.,  Spriiigtield.  Mo. 
Ass.-(n)  The  frtctlonal  losses  m  the  hose,  and. 
Consequently,  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise, 
varies  with  the  diameter  or  the  how  and  its  con- 
dition-lactors  ilia!  you  have  not  stated  Assuming, 
however,  that  a  -taiidnr.|  ?J -inch  smooth  rubber-lined 
is  used.  experiments  indicate  that  the  height 


would  be  about  60  feet.  (6)  With  the  same  assump- 
tions as  in  the  answer  to  (a),  the  height  would  be 
about  W)  feet.   <<•)  About  30  and  55  feet,  respectively. 

*  * 

(575)  What  are  the  formulas  used  in  calcula- 
ting the  strength  of  an  electromagnet?  Take,  for 
example,  a  magnet  that  is  required  to  lift  a  load  ot 
loo  pounds  through  a  quarter-inch  air  apace;  volts. 
220.  What  relation  docs  the  will  of  the  magnet  bear 
to  the  distance  from  the  load  to  be  lifted  ? 

C.  J.  8..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ans.— See  Home  Btvdy  Mauazjnf,  November.  lw>7. 
article  cnUtled  '•  The  Design  of  Hoisting  Magnets." 

»\ 

1 576 )  Please  suggest  an  idea  for  mechanicallv 
picking  up  and  tying  together  In  a  knot  two  ends  ot 
light  twine.  <i.  P.  V.  S..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Ans.— We  Infer  that  by  ••mechanically"  you  mean 
"by  machinery."  We  have  no  information  regard- 
ing a  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  we  do  not 
make  original  suggestions  ol  such  a  nature  in  these 
columns.   Consult  an  expert  mechanical  engineer. 

• 

•  • 

(577)  (a)  Docs  it  do  any  harm  If  the  core  of  an 
induction  coll  is  allowed  to  become  rusted*  <f>l  Will 
a  layer  of  beeswax  and  rosin  mixture  A  inch  thick 
be  sufficient  to  guard  against  rupture  from  a  J-lnch 
spark?  T.  C..  S. 

Ans.— (a)  The  effect  of  rust  on  the  core  is  to  reduce 
its  cross-sectional  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  core  made 
of  small  wires  this  may  cause  a  marked  effect.  (d> 
Yea:  if  there  is  A  of  an  Inch  of  the  Insulator  at  all 
point*. 

* 
«  * 

(57*)  (a)  What  is  Thoulct's  solution?  From  what 
I  know,  it  must  lie  a  heavy  liquid  of  some  kind. 
(6)  I  wish  to  procure,  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  a 
liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  about  3— not  less  and 
preferably  more;  a  liquid  that  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  if  possible.  (<*)  Is  there  anv  oil  or  fat  that  has 
a  boiling  point  as  high  as  500°  K.f  Will  you  please 
publish  a  table  giving  the  boiling  points  of  various 
heavy  oils  and  paraffins?  Id)  Has  any  process  ever 
been  patented  for  recovering  fine  placer  gold.  De- 
forcing the  gravel  or  sand  containing  it  through 
mercury,  allowing  the  gravel  to  rise  and  be  washed 
off.  and'the  gold  to  be  amalgamated  ?  If  this  method 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  explain  how  It 
failed.  M.  J.  S..  Mullan.  Idaho. 

Ans. — («)  We  never  heard  of  "  Thoulet's  solution.' 
and  cannot  tiud  any  reference  to  it  in  any  book  on 
ehemisiry  at  our  command.  (6)  I" se  mercury'  which 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  has  a  s|iecitlc  gravity  ol 
13.59  (r)  Hexadeeane  (C,«/M  bolta  «t  5MJP  F. 
The  boiling  points  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
parullm  series  are  given  l»elow  : 

Pentane  (Cs//,- 1  HJP  F. 

Ilexaue  (<i  «„)  I5f,.2°  F. 

Heptane  [Q  //,„)  MM0  F. 

Octane  ( C,  Hi» )  257.0°  K. 

Noiiane  (';  HLA  BMUP  F. 

Decane       < '•,„//,,)  343.4°  F. 

llodecane  H ',.//.",»  117.2°  F. 
Hexadei-ane  ((',»//„)  548.6°  F. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  process  having 
been  patented.  For  such  information  we  will  refer 
you  to  the  records  of  the  U.  B.  Fa  teat  ofiice.  We 
know,  however,  that  this,  method  ol  gold  recovery  is 
not  used  in  placer  mining.  It  would  be  impractica- 
ble for  many  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  as  follows:  Urge  quantities  of  mercury  would 
he  required  mid  much  capital  would  lie  constantly 
locked  up  In  the  amalgam.  It  would  be  quite  difli- 
cull  to  pass  through  the  mercury,  and  completely 
submerge  the  large  amounts  of  gravel  it  would 
be  necessary  to  handle.  Trouble  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  washing  the  gravel  clean  of  mercury  and 
tine  amalgam  and  also  in  separating  the  mercury 
from  the  amalgam— the  quantity  of  mercury  being 
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so  large.  The  losses  of  gold,  amalgam,  and  mercury 
would  be  large.  Mercury  well.*—  which  consist  of 
shallow  troughs  or  glitters  filled  with  mercury— are 
often  used  In  connection  wlih  amalgamated  copper 
plates  In  sump  batteries,  and  with  riffles  in  sluices 
for  saving  fine  gold  and  amalgam.  The  tailings, 
gravel,  pulp  etc.  para  through  the  wells,  generally 
over  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  but  in  some  cases 
through  the  mercury— which  is  an  application,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  above  mentioned  process.  Vari- 
ous devieeB— such  as  vertical  iron  partitions  dipping 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  paddle 
wheels— are  employed  to  submerge  the  material. 

* 

»  * 

(579)  (a)  Mease  explain  how  to  calculate  the  cur- 
rent* in  the  circuits  shown  in  (a)  and  lb).  Pig.  1.  (b) 
Kindly  explain  how  dyuiimo  H.  shown  in  Klgs.  2 
and  :t.  at-t*  to  equalize  the  system  when  thecfrcnltson 
either  side  of  the  neutral  wlr*  are  out  or  balance. 
<c)  Howls  the  power  calculated  for  a  delta-connected 
and  for  a  star-connected  generator  or  motor,  for  a  two- 
phase  or  a  three-phase  system  ? 

J.  <;.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ass.— (a)  The  batteries  In  (a),  Fig.  1,  are  working 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  while  iu  (b)  they  act  in 

«  Volt*. 

HI 


3  Ohm* 


4  Volt*. 


S  Ohm* 


10  Ohms. 
■MWW  


(a)  (b) 

Fio.  1. 

unison.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  large  battery  is  8  volts, 
and  of  the  small  battery.  4  volts;  the  respective 
resistances  of  the  three  circuits  are  designated  r.  r(, 
'  and  W,  and  it  Is  required  to  Hurt  the  current  strength 
C,  Ci,  and  c»  in  the  three  branches.  We  have,  then, 
three  unknown  quantities  C.  ct.  <--.  and  need  the 
same  number  of  equations  to  mid  their  values.  For 
circuit  (<i)  the  following  equations  will  apply  : 

< '  =     1-  r-i : 

f  r  t  o,  R  -  E : 

c,  R  -  c,  r,  *- 
Inserting  tlio  known  values  of  r,  r,,  R,  E  and  A,, 
we  tlnd, 

r,  —  .200  ampere. 
Cj  »  .JW»72  ampere. 

6  -  ,77iC  ampere. 
For  circuit  (b)  the  first  I  w«o>|  nations  arc  the  same, 
but  the  third  is  dillereiit  and  is  a>  follows : 
r,  R  -  r,  r,  -  -  A,. 
Again  inserting  Hie  known  values,  we  have 
e,  —    ys.\  k  nice  re. 
c,  -  :{H*amt*ra 

C  —  l..{7^  Min|H?rcM, 
(.*>)  In  Fig.  2  the  arrangement  indicated  consists  oi 
two  generators  A  and  U  .  the  generator  A  ha>  don  tile 
the  |ii>iaoiial  .it  all  the  receiver*  whctiiei  tamps  or 
motors,  while  the  dvnain^  li  is  capable  of  developing 
an  electrical  pressure  equal  to  that  required  by  a 
singie  receiver.  Of  course,  if  a  220- volt  motor  is  used 
the  system  will  not  t>c  unbalnuccd.  so  we  may  assume 
that  the  total  load  is  composed  of  loo-volt  incan- 
descent lamps.  Let  the  voltage  of  dynamo  A  be 
220  volts,  and  that  of  dynamo  R  equal  110  volts. 
Both  machines  are  connected  to  a  common  source  of 


power,  or  prime  mover  p.  When  the  load  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  system  is  greater  than  that  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  number  of  lamps 
burning  (the  lamps  that  are  burning  are  indicated 
by  light  circles,  and  those  extinguished,  by  heavy 


Fio.  2. 

circles)  on  the  positive  side,  a  current  returning 
through  the  central  conductor  actuates  the  dynamo 
B.  causing  it  to  operate  as  a  motor,  thus  relieving 
the  prime  mover  p  of  a  part  of  the  load  of  the  dynamo 
A.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  negative  side  of  the 
system  is  the  more  heavily  loaded  ol  the  two.  made 
so  by  turning  on  the  remaining  lam|m.  the  dynamo 
B  acts  as  a  generator,  supplying  the  necessary  addi- 
tional current.  The  design  of  Fig. :» involves  the  use 
of  compensators,  theoutlineof  the  connections  being 
shown.  These  compensators  arc  two  shunt-wound 
dynamos,  the  llelds  being  placed  across  the  outer 
mains,  as  shown  at  f  and  <?.  The  armature*  of  the 
two  compensator*  are  wound  ii|ion  the  same  shaft. 
In  order  to  rotate  exactly  In  unison.  When  the  two 
outer  conductors  of  the  line  are  equally  loaded  a 
very  small  current  flows  through  the  compensators, 
simply  sulticietit  to  turn  the  armatures,  overcoming 
the  frictional  resistance.  As  soon  as  the  system 
becomes  utilialanced.  the  armature  connected  with 
the  main  carrying  the  least  current  IsjiMnnes  a  motor, 
while  the  other  armature  plays  the  part  of  a  dynamo, 
the  balance  of  the  system  being  re*u>red  :  for  one  of 
the  compensators,  acting  as  a  m«toi,  drive*  thcothcr 
armature  ft*  a  generator  furnishing  the  excess  currcut 
required  upon  the  overloaded  mam.  Coru|H!ii*au>rs 
of  this  sort,  combined  on  the  same  shaft,  are  known 


Fl«.  3. 


where 


a*  a  single  piece  of  api«ratu«  and  called  a  motor 
generator,  (o  In  nny  |»>lypha*c  system  the  total 
amount  of  power  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  «um  ol 
the  power  in  each  pha«c.  The  powct  lor  each  phase 
can  be  fouud  by  means  oi  the  loll.iwmg  lortuula  - 
It  —  E.  C,  ctw  9, 
— ■  watts  ■ 

etleeti ve  voltage  ; 
=  effective  current  strength  ; 

cosine  of  angle  of  lag  between  cur- 
rent and  K,  M.  F.  (This  factor  numer- 
ically equals  the  power  factor.) 

* 

»  *■ 

|V0)  Kindly  explain  how  steel  can  he  tinned  so 
as  not  to  blister.  W.  11.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ass.— Cleanse  the  article  thoroughly  In  dilute  suf 
phiirle  acid.  We  do  not  know  of  any  special  trade 
process  involved. 


II 
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(»t)  Kindly  give  roe  (a)  a  rule  for  calculating 
the  diameter  of  sheave*  or  drum*;  (6)  the  diameter 
of  wire  cable  for  hoisting  a  given  load. 

J.  A.  B..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ass.— (a)  The  diameter  of  a  drum  upon  which  a 
rope  carrying  a  load  i»  wound,  or  the  diameter  of  a 
sheave  that  deflects  such  a  rope  from  a  straight  line, 
affects  to  a  large  degree  the  life  of  the  rope.  The  rule 
in  common  practice  is  to  make  the  diameter  of  the 
drum  or  sheave  60  times  the  diameter  of  the  rope, 
when  using  the  more  pliable  ropes  made  of  19  wires 
to  the  strand  ;  or  100  time*  the  diameter  of  a  rope  con- 
taining 7  wires  to  the  strand.  (6)  A  reliable  formula 
for  calculating  the  diameter  (d)  in  inches  of  an  iron- 
wire  rope  that  will  handle  a  safe  load  (  H*)  in  pounds 
is  as  follows  :  d  -  .0132  y  W;  for  east  steel  d  =  .0093 
I   »;  and  for  plough  steel  il  -  .0077  I '  V. 


(ftfW)  in)  What  is  the  most  suitable  battery  for 
operating  3  or  4  dour  hells  or  alarm  bells?  ifi)  \Vhat 
is  the  hot  way  to  connect  up  the  wires  in  order  that 
the  bells  may  be  effective  at  all  times?  (ci  What  is 
the  best  way  to  operate  a  private  electric-light  plant, 
having  a  total  of  a'»  lights?  (d)  Is  a  windmill  suit- 
able for  charging  a  storage  battery?  (ti  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  self-generating  electric  cell,  to 
which  power  could  be  supplied  by  meaus  of  a 
dynamo?  N.  A.  B.,  Denver,  Col. 

Ans.— <<i)  You  will  get  the  most  satisfactory  service 
from  a  carbon  cylinder  sal  ammoniac  battery,  the 
number  of  cells  depending  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  operate.  (6)  Connect  each 
circuit  to  the  battery  independently  of  the  rest,  pro- 
vided that  independent  circuits  are  required.  If  all 
three  or  four  bells  are  to  riug  at  oue  time  and  on  one 


circuit,  connect  them  in  multiple,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  (r  and  <i>  With  power  from  a  windmill 
available,  the  beat  plan  would  be  to  purchase  a 
dynamo  of  about  I)  K.  \V.or2  H.  P.  rating,  and  a  stor- 
age battery  of  a  normal  discharge  rate  of  tfi  amperes, 
and  of  about  300  ampere-hour  capacity.  The  num- 
ber of  cells  should  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
voltage  of  the  dynamo,  allowing  1.7  volts  per  cell. 
See  Homk  Stvuy  Magazine.  March.  I8*.«*.  article 
entitled  "  Electricity  from  Wind-Power."    (e>  No. 

iliKtj  I  have  a  I .V light  dynamo.  Kdison  type,  giv- 
ing :<\l  volts.  I  have  connected  it  in  series,  and  have 
al«>  put  a  battery  In  circuit  with  the  fields;  but  It 
will  not  work  in  that  way.  although  it  will  operate 
all  right  a«  h  shunt  machine.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  instruction*  for  connecting  the  dynamo  a»  a  series 
machine"  J.  C.  t\,  Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

An*. — The  battery  which  you  should  use  ought  to 
give  an  K.  M.  F.  of  ,VJ  volts,  and  should  be  of  such  a 
type  as  to  maintain  a  constant  rate  of  discharge, 
such  as  Is  obtained  from  a  storage  battery.    With  the 


field  connected  in  this  way,  you  would  have  a  sep 
arately  excited  machine,  as  the  field  would  then 
have  no  connection  with  the  armature.  Your 
dynamo,  having  been  designed  a*  a  shunt  machine, 
will  not  give  very  much  satisfaction  when  con- 
nected in  aeries.  The  following  directions  should  be 
observed  in  connecting  it  in  series:  Carry  one  Held 
terminal  to  one  of  the  brushes,  and  connect  the 
remaining  field  terminal  to  one  main.  The  other 
main  should  be  connected  to  the  remaining  brush 

i5tM)  (ii  What  compound,  or  simple  chemical, 
will  remove  rust  from  steel  without  injuring  the 
metal?  (<*)  Is  the  Kdison  tasimeter  considered  more 
sensitive  to  heat  waves  than  the  thermopile  and 
galvanometer?  (c)  What  chemical,  or  chemical 
compound,  is  used  to  soiteu  water?  Id;  Is  thesub- 
stauce  injurious  to  the  skin,  if  used  when  washing? 
id  Kindly  publish  a  short  description  of  a  selenium 
cell,  that  may  be  employed  for  delating  small 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  light.  (/)  Whv  cannot 
we  telephone  across  the  wean  ? 

E.L.O.,  New  York.  M.  Y. 

Anh.— (n)  The  following  is  recommended,  but  we 
cannot  say  from  personal  experience  just  how  well 
it  fulfils  its  purpose:  Cover  the  article  with  sweet 
oil  well  rubbed  In  and  allow  It  to  stand  for  is 
hours.  Polish  with  unslaked  lime.  (6)  The  Kdison 
tasimeter  is  not  credited  with  being  as  sensitive  as 
the  thermopile  as  a  means  of  measuring  radiated 
hMt  It  may  lie  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has 
never  been  handled  in  the  same  systematic  manner 
by  experts  at  such  work.  In  its  present  form,  how 
ever,  it  is  very  far  from  being  equal  to  the  thermopile, 
or  the  Irfilometer.  (r)  Add  a  little  common  washing 
soda  and  boil  the  water,  (if)  No.  (<)  Wind  two 
separate  spirals  of  platinized  silver  wires  around  a 
cylinder  of  hard  wood,  taking  care  to  maintain  a 
constant  distance  between  them,  so  as  to  avoid  their 
contact.  The  space  between  these  wires  is  tilled 
with  fused  selenium,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  gradu- 
ally; exposure  to  sunlight  reduces  its  resistance  to 
about  one-halfits  resistance  in  the  dark,  but  neither 
the  resistance  nor  the  reduction  ratio  remains  long 
constant.  However,  for  your  purpose  this  arrangv- 
ment  will  suit  the  condition*  admirably.  (/)  A  cable 
running  under  the  ocean  possesses  immense  capacity 
as  a  condenser,  and  practically  no  self-induction. 
The  action  of  each  of  these  phenomena  is  to  neutralize 
the  other,  so  it  is  evident  that  where  one.  only,  U 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable  where 
capacity  alone  exist*,  the  effect  is  to  subject  the 
circuit  to  the  conditions  due  to  the  presence  of  either 
manifestation.  The  effect  of  the  capacity  of  the  cable 
i*  to  utilize,  or  rather  waste,  all  the  current  In  charg- 
ing and  discharging  It.  It  has  been  suggested  to  con 
nect,  in  the  circuit,  coils  possessing  high  self-indue 
tion.  for  the  latter  will  neutralize,  or  tend  U> 
neutralize,  capacity  in  a  circuit  when  connected 
in  series  with  the  apparatus  possessing  the  capacity. 
It  would  he  possible,  by  the  u*c  of  this  scheme,  to 
make  the  cable  available  only  for  currents  of  one 
frequency,  and  as  the  transmission  ofspeech.  sound, 
and  noise  depends  on  the  variation  in  the  frequency 
of  the  current,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  U  still 
unsolved. 

•\ 

(SOS)  In  what  manner  can  the  percentage  of 
carbon  of  oxygen  and  of  refuse  matter  in  a  given 
sample  of  coal  be  determined? 

Ii.  A.  F.,  Mont  Alto.  Pa. 

Am,— The  answer  to  this  question  Involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  analytical  chemistry,  which  would  be 
long  for  these  columns  and  would  probably  he  of  no 
value  to  the  inquirer. 
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MAN'S  NOBLEST  AIM. 

WRITTEN  in  the  splendor  of  Bunlight  ; 
graven  in  the  mellowness  of  moon- 
light :  emblazoned  on  the  azure  sky 
by  the  marvels  of  heavenly  systems,  every 
star  a  character,  and  every  constellation  a 
Sentence;  unfolded  on  every  wave  of  the 
unfathomable  and  ever  changeful  ocean  ; 
inscribed  upon  every  verdant  field  and 
golden  harvest  ;  traced  upon  every  flower  and 
leaf;  whispered  by  every  breeze  that  sways 
the  undulating  prairie,  or  makes  the  mighty 
forest  v«>cal  ;  emphasized  by  mountain  j>eak 
and  snow-capped  sierra  ;  thundered  by  roar- 
ing cataract  ;  murmured  by  bubbling  brook- 
let ;  mirrored  in  lake  and  lakelet,  is  Heaven's 
wannest,  never  ceasing  invitation  :  "  O  Son 
of  Man,  study — all  Nature,  God's  own  l>ook, 
is  before  thee :  take  up  and  read  :  its  every 
lesson  will  gladden  thy  heart  and  strengthen 
thy  soul." 

Study  is  the  covenant  between  man  and 
immortality,  the  bond  between  the  present 
and  the  hereafter,  the  link  between  time 
and  eternity.  It  l>ecomesthe  sceptered  king 
better  than  jeweled  crown,  the  armored 
soldier  better  than  gilded  panoply. 

Hence  Shakespeare  says : 
Alas.  h.>w  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  .  .  .  how  to  Hnrty  for  the  people'* 
welfare. 

Bradley,  in  his  story  of  the  Goths,  tells  us 
that,  "  it  was  the  King  Theodoric's  sja-cial 
dudy  so  to  apportion  the  taxes  that  the  bur- 
den fell  as  equully  as  possible." 

It  is  the  statesman's  inspiration,  the  war- 
rior's security,  the  hope  of  the  toiler,  the 
incentive  of  the  tried  and  the  tempted. 

If  a  man  have  great  talents  study  will 
improve  them  ;  if  he  have  but  moderate,  abili- 
ties, study  will  make  up  their  deficiency. 

The  sons  of  men  study  makes  like  unto 
the  up-growing  cellars  of  Libanus,  and  the 
daughters  thereof  like  unto  the  polished  cor- 
ners of  the  temple.  It  is  that  God-sent 
heaven-blessed  spirit  which  to  eager  ami 
ambitious  youth  conveys  the  message  from 
above : 


Ue  not  ronton!.   Contentment  means  inaction  . 

The  growing  soul  aches  on  its  upward  quest. 
Satiety  is  twin  to  satisfaction  : 

All  great  achievements  sprlug  from  life's  unrest. 


Were  man  contented  with  his  lot  forever, 
He  had  not  sought  strange  seas  with  sails  unfurled. 

And  the  vast  wonder  of  our  shores  had  never 
Dawued  on  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 


Through  study,  the  student  rtn-ognizes  the 
poverty  of  ignorance  and  the  wealth  of  learn- 
ing. The  pursuit  of  knowledge  invites  and 
persuades,  nay,  with  sweet  und  resistless 
power,  forces  him  to  look  upwards,  convin- 
cing him  that,  if  he  look  down,  his  shoulders 
stoop ;  that,  if  his  thoughts  be  downwards, 
his  character  bends  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when 
he  holds  his  head  up.  his  body  becomes  erect, 
and  only  when  his  thoughts  go  upwards,  his 
life  becomes  upright. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  implies  that 
tender  yet  firm  discipline  which  guards  our 
homes  and  guides  our  youth,  which  shows 
itself  not  only  in  words,  but  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  action.  It  is  like  an  under 
agent  of  Providence,  directing  us  in  all  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  More  shining 
qualities  are  there,  indeed,  than  discipline, 
but  none  more  useful,  for  it  is  discipline 
which  imparts  value  to  all  the  rest,  which 
sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of 
their  fortunate  possessor.  Without  it  learn- 
ing is  ;..  dantry  and  wit  impertinence:  virtue 
itself  apiteare  in  the  garb  of  weakness  ;  the 
best  parts  qualify  a  man  only  to  be  more 
sprightly  iu  errors  and  active  in  his  own 
undoing. 

No :  there  is  no  discipline  without  indus- 
try, no  industry  without  study,  no  success 
without  incessant  study.  He  who,  from 
day  to  day,  recognizes,  said  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher, what  he  has  not  yet,  and  from 
month  to  month  what  he  has  attained  to, 
may  be  said  to  love  to  learn. 

Love  of  learning  is  the  characteristic  of 
true  manhood  ;  ami  true  manhood,  whether 
found  in  the  humble  shop  of  the  artisan,  in 
the  stately  hall  of  the  legislator,  or  the 
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gilded  i >a lace  of  the  monarch,  ever  enlists 
respect,  for  its  mouth  never  ceases  to  speak 
of  wisdom,  and  it«  heart  never  fails  to  muse 
of  understanding. 

Give  us  men,  cries  out  the  state  ;  give  us 
men  to  guide  our,  families,  to  lead  our  armies, 
to  inspire  our  legislatures  ! 

"Out  of  every  youth  that  comet  h  unto  me 
and  gathereth  wisdom  at  my  feet,"  quoth 
the  good  angel  of  study,  "J  make  a  man,"' 
a  man  in  truth,  of  whom  may  well  and  truly 
he  predicated  the  immortal  lines  of  the 
deathless  hard  of  Avon  : 

The  element*  so  mixed  in  Mm,  that  Nature  mijrlit 
stand  up 

And  say  to  alt  the  world.   This  was  a  mnit  ' 

SOCIAL  BARRIERS  REMOVED. 

TT  WAS  the  immortal  Ahraham  Lincoln 
1  who  said,  "  If  you  intend  to  go  to  work, 
there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where 
you  are  ;  if  you  don't  intend  to  go  to  work, 
you  cannot  get  along  anywhere." 

The  life  of  the  great  emancipator  emphat- 
ically proved  that  his  practice  agreed  with 
his  preaching.  His,  assuredly,  was  a  life  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  in  its  every  stage  of 
progress,  ennobled  by  work.  It  was  work, 
IH-'reistent  and  purposeful,  which  led  Lincoln 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  frontier  farm  to  the 
country  store  ;  from  the  country  store  to  the 
law  office ;  from  the  law  office  to  the  legis- 
lature;  from  the  legislature  to  congress; 
from  congress  into  the  inner  temple  of  the 
people's  heart,  and  thence  to  the  presidency 
of  the  nation. 

How  exactly  the  words  of  the  prince  of 
dramatists  apply  to  Lincoln  : 

"Let  him  l>e  hut  testimonial  in  his  own 
bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the 
envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier." 

"  Did  you  ever  think,"  once  wrote  Everett, 
"  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  great  men  of 
our  country  are  found  among  those  who 
began  life  in  hardship  ami  poverty  ?  Many 
of  them  grew  up  in  what  was,  when  they 
were  young,  the  western  frontier,  where  they 
had  to  work  hard  ;  where  they  had  no 
schools  and  few  comforts  and  conveniences. 
They  have  come  from  those  circumstances 
that  seemed  so  discouraging,  and  havebecome 
presidents,  judges,  generals,  or  millionaires. 
You  would  find  it  interesting  to  put  down  t  he 
names  of  those  who  have  reached  such  suc- 
cess from  such  hard  beginnings,  and  keep  a 
list,  of  them.  If  you  are  careful  to  learn 
about  such  persons,  and  to  write  down  their 
names,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
long  your  list  will  become." 


Work  has  been  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  men  just  referred  to  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
key  to  all  success.  I/ooking  over  the  ante- 
cedents of  England's  eminent  men,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intellectual 
giants  of  the  Britain  of  our  day,  at  least, 
come  from  the  middle  classes,  and  that  a  son 
rarely  distinguishes  himself  in  the  same 
direction  as  his  father.  More  than  half  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England  during  the  past 
fifty  years  were  sons  of  poor  men.  One  of 
them  was  the  son  of  a  country  barlior,  and  the 
father  of  another  a  Newcastle  coal  heaver. 

The  army  and  the  law,  in  their  topmost 
strata,  owe  little  to  the  aristocracy,  while  the 
latter  has  no  part  at  all  in  leading  English 
men  of  letters. 

The  bar  has  a  fair  percentage  of  titled 
members,  but  the  bench  is  chielly  recruited 
from  the  middle  classes,  and  from  every 
representative  grade  thereof. 

Of  the  two  living  men  who  have  sat  on 
the  woolsack,  Iyord  Halsbury  is  the  son  of  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and  Lord  Herschell  of  a  dis- 
senting minister. 

Sir  Francis  Jcune  is  a  bishop's  son,  and 
Sir  Walter  I'hillimore's  father  was  a  baronet. 
England's  remaining  judges  come  without 
exception  from  the  professional  and  business 
classes,  or  are  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  or 
country  squires. 

In  the  army  the  story  is  the  same.  I/ord 
Wolseley's  father  was  a  major,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  a  clergyman  (and  baronet  ),  General 
Harrison's  also  a  parson,  Sir  John  Lintorn 
Simmons'  a  captain  of  artillery  ;  while  <»en- 
erals  Sir  George  White,  Sir  Edwin  Markham, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Sir  Bed  vers  Buller,  and 
many  others  of  England's  best  known  sol- 
diers, are  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen. 

Of  the  archbishops,  Dr.  Temple,  of  Can- 
terbury, is  the  son  of  a  major,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan,  of  York,  of  an  army  doctor,  both 
prelates,  strangely  enough,  l>eing  of  military 
origin. 

Among  leading  English  politicians,  we 
naturally  find  many  wearers  of  titles,  but 
many  of  Britain's  ablest  statesmen  spring 
from  the  middle  social  stratum.  Mr.  Chaplin 
is  a  |>arson's  son,  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  and  Lord 
Hcrschell  come  from  the  "  Manse,"  Mr. 
Chatnl>erlain  from  commerce,  Mr.  John 
Morlev  from  medicine,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Mor- 
ley  from  a  city  warehouse.  Mr.  Ixmg  and 
Mr.  Balfour  spring  from  the  squirearchy,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  from  the  church,  Mr. 
Asquith  from  business,  Mr.  Bryee  from  the 
law,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Buxton  from  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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In  the  world  of  writers,  however,  we  find 
the  greatest  diversity  of  origin.  Mr.  Black- 
more  is  a  clergyman's  son,  as  are,  also,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  and  Mr.  Cuteliffe  Hyne,  while 
Mr.  .lohn  Davidson,  the  [wet,  is  the  son  of  a 
minister.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  a  sculp- 
tor's son,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  the  son  of 
a  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  of  an 
artist,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  of  a  barrister  and 
Norfolk  squire,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  of  a  Sussex 
magistrate,  Mr.  "Ian  Maclaren"  of  a  civil 
servant,  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Indian  educational  service,  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  of  a  singer  and  composer,  and 
Mr.  William  Watson,  the  poet,  is  a  farmer's 
son. 

In  a  country  like  England,  with  rigid  class 
distinctions  of  centuries'  duration,  uo  man 
can  hope,  without  toil  and  study,  to  rise  from 
the  humbler  ranks  of  society.  The  man  of 
humble  origin  who  thus  rises  in  such  a  coun- 
try to  a  position  of  eminence  surely  calls  for 
commendation  and  invites  imitation. 

A  WORKER  ON  WORK. 

tt  OUCCESS,"  not  long  ago  said  Senator 
0  Francis  E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  "is 
the  attainment  of  that  which  we  are 
striving  for,  and  I  think  that  every  thought- 
ful man  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
the  only  road  to  it  is  work— hard,  grinding, 
persevering,  unceasing  work." 

Horn  of  excellent  New  England  stock,  at 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  in  1S44,  the  future  senator 
was,  in  early  youth,  sent  to  the  country  school 
in  winter,  and  hel|>ed  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer, till  at  eighteen  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Hostilities 
over,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  but  was 
immediately  after  ottered  a  ]»osition  in  a 
furniture  establishment  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming. With  firm  faith  in  the  west  as  the 
young  man's  sphere  of  hope,  he  accepted  the 
offer.  His  first  years  in  Wyoming  proved 
his  inherent  worth  and  In-lief  in  work. 
General-utility  clerk,  he  slept  in  the  store, 
his  bed  under  the  counter,  his  toilet  arrange- 
ments a  tin  washbowl  in  an  iron  frame,  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment.  These  inhospit- 
able surroundings  did  not,  however,  dis- 
courage him.  He  applied  himself  to  his 
work  year  after  year,  with  all  the  assiduity 
he  could  command,  devoting  such  spare 
moments  as  lie  could  snatch  from  business 
to  useful  reading  and  study.  He  thus  In-camc 
the  indispensable  man  of  the  extablishmcnt, 
a  little  after  became  a  partner,  and  now 
owns  the  whole  business.    He  is.  liesides. 


president  of  the  leading  bank  of  Cheyenne, 
owning  its  gas  and  its  water  plant,  and  hav- 
ing large  farm  and  stock  interests  through- 
out the  state. 

Senator  Warren'B  political  advancement* 
have  been  quite  as  marked  as  his  business 
successes.  Elected,  not  long  after  his  arrival 
there,  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  he  afterwards 
became  member  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
sitting,  in  turn,  in  both  chambers.  Having, 
besides,  served  three  terms  as  treasurer  of 
Wyoming,  he  was,  by  President  Arthur, 
appointed  its  governor.  Removed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  he  was  reappointed  by 
President  Harrison,  and  in  1890,  when 
Wyoming  entered  the  Union,  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing a  second  term. 

That  Senator  Warren,  even  in  this  promi- 
nent position,  places  due  value  upon  work 
as  a  factor  of  success,  is  evident  from  his 
remark,  "If  you  look  over  this  floor,"  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  the  senate  chamber  as 
he  spoke,  "  1  think  you  will  find  what  1  have 
just  said  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
there.  Those  who  have  influence,  those 
who  figure  on  important  committees  and  con- 
ferences, are  those  who  have  shown  their 
capacity  for  work,  and  hard  work,  too,  and 
long  hours,  and  just  about  every  day  in  the 
week.  And  so,  when  you  ask  me  what  brings 
success.  I  think  I  may  .safely  say  that,  while 
there  are  a  thousand  different  goals  which 
are  termed  success,  there  is  but  one  road, 
which  leads  to  all  of  them,  and  that  is  the 
road  of  work." 

The  excellence  of  work  was  proclaimed  by 
Philli|(S  Brooks  when  he  declared,  "The 
man  who  knows,  indeed,  what  it  is  to  act,  to 
work,  cries  out.  'This,  this  alone  is  to  live.'  " 
And  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
gifted  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  the  immortal 
.John  Milton  had  sung  : 

Mun  hath  his  daily  work  of  Ijody  or  mind 
Ap|>olntf<l.  w  liic  h  «Ktlarrs  his  dignity. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

HOW  often  we  see  those  born  with  the 
same  advantages  of  fortune  not  equally 
prosperous  in  the  course  of  life  !  While 
some,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain 
distinction  in  the  world,  and  jwiss  their  days 
with  comfort  and  honor,  others  of  the  same 
rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  Iwhavior,  forfeit 
the  n<i vantages  of  their  birth,  involve  them- 
selves in  much  misery,  and  end  in  being  a 
disgrace  to  their  friends  and  a  burden  to 
society.  Early,  then,  should  our  youth 
acquire thedisciplinc  of  study,  that  they  may 
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learn  that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed,  but 
on  the  part  they  are  to  fill  in  life,  that  wel- 
fare or  un happiness,  honor  or  infamy,  depend. 
One  of  the  first  lessons  that  study  imprints 
on  the  mind  of  youth  is  that  happiness  is  a 
roadside  flower,  blooming  only  by  the  trod- 
den highway  of  industry. 

When  youth  enters  on  the  achievement  of 
its  life  work,  what  can  he  of  greater  moment 
than  the  regulation,  with  the  most  serious 
attention,  of  a  plan  of  conduct  to  prevent 
any  fatal  or  irretrievable  error?  If,  instead 
of  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  pur- 
pose, a  young  man  deliver  himself  up,  at 
so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth  and  pleasure ;  if 
he  refuse  to  listen  to  any  counselor  save 
humor,  or  attend  to  any  pursuit  except 
amusement;  if  he  allow  himself  to  float 
loose  and  careless  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready 
to  receive  any  direction  which  the  current, 
of  fashion  or  the  fury  of  passion  may  chance 
to  give  him ;  what  may  be  expected  to  follow 
from  such  beginnings? 

Can  success  be  attained  without  the 
preparation,  or  dangers  escaped  without  the 
precaution  required  of  all  men?  Shall  happi- 
ness force  itself  upon  the  undisciplined  and 
unindustrious  young  man,  and  solicit  his 
acceptance,  when  to  the  rest  of  mankind  it 
is  tlie  fruit  of  long  cultivation  and  the 
acquisition  of  labor  and  care,  the  reward  of 
unremitting  study? 

Happy  indeed  is  that  youth  who,  unem- 
barrassed by  vulgar  cares,  spends  his  time  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  who  thinks  himself 
not  a  complete  man  till  his  understanding  is 
beautified  with  the  valuable  furniture  of 
knowledge,  and  buttressed  by  the  immov- 
able supports  of  mental  culture.  There  is,  in 
truth,  nosuccess  without  happiness,  and  there 
can  be  no  happiness  without  knowledge — the 
richest  adornment  and  surest  safeguard  of 
the  human  soul. 

THE  BREADWINNER'S  HALF  HOUR. 

THE  breadwinner,  to  pursue  a  course  of 
studies  successfully,  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  these  studies  whenever 
convenient,  and  lay  them  down  when  neces- 
sary. If  he  have,  for  instance,  a  half  hour 
of  leisure  during  the  day,  let  him  put  it  to 
the  profitable  use  of  study.  Nor  should  he 
in  dressing,  or  in  a  long  ride  or  walk,  waste 
the  valuable  hour  succeeding  his  evening 
meal,  when  he  is  in  best  condition  for 
etleciive  mental  work.  Few  men,  till  they 
have  tried  it,  can  realize  what  a  vast  amount 


of  work  may  be  done  in  the  hour,  say,  from 
7  to  8  p.  m.,  often  aimlessly  spent  in  getting 
ready  to  go  out  for  no  useful  purpose.  The 
workingman  should,  after  his  evening  hour 
or  two  of  study,  be  at  home,  to  seek,  with- 
out further  fatigue,  his  needed  night's  repose. 

There  are,  of  course,  people  who  will  say 
that  they  have  no  time  for  study.  In  reply, 
we  may,  with  fullest  and  strongest  emphasis, 
declare  that  there  is  no  occupation  that  does 
not  give  some  time  every  day  which  by 
an  industrious  and  ambitious  man  may  be 
seized  on  and  devoted  to  study. 

There  are  many  notable  instances  of 
education  obtained  in  time  usually  wasted. 
Humboldt  had  so  little  time  for  study  that  he 
read  in  the  night  or  early  morning,  while 
others  were  asleep.  One  of  the  most  noted 
mathematicians  in  the  United  States  acquired 
his  education  by  devoting  one  hour  a  day  to 
study.  Millard  Fillmore  never  saw  a  grammar 
or  geography  until  twenty  years  of  age,  yet 
he  became  president  of  the  United  States. 
Lincoln,  while  working  at  surveying,  studied 
law,  and  while  employed  in  a  general  store 
learned  the  rudiments  of  English. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  farmer's  son, 
born  and  raised  amid  the  poorest  and  most 
unpromising  surroundings.  Yet,  in  point 
of  scholarship  in  the  majestic  mother  tongue 
of  our  race,  apart  altogether  from  his  unri- 
valed distinction  as  a  statesman,  Lincoln, 
the  i*>or  farmer's  boy,  became  one  of  the 
greatest  this  or  any  age  has  witnessed. 

A  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  the 
martyr  president  written  to  a  Mrs.  Bixby, 
of  Boston,  has  been  engrossed,  framed,  and 
hung  in  one  of  the  halls  of  Oxford  University 
as  "  a  specimen  of  the  purest  English  and 
most  elegant  diction  extant "  : 

Dkar  Mauame: — I  have  been  shown  in 
the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  1  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.    Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Robert  Collyer  laid  the  foundation  for  hiB 
education  while  working  at  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  Watt,  as  is  well  known,  learned 
chemistry  and  mathematics  while  pursuing 
his  trade  as  an  instrument  maker,  and 
George  Stephenson  studied  arithmetic  while 
running  an  engine,  night  shifts.  He  educated 
himself,  and  did  much  of  his  best  work  dur- 
ing spare  moments. 

Then  there  are  sometimes  opportunities 
for  study  while  at  work.  Workmen  should 
take  advantage  of  and  strive  to  get  these 
opportunities.  Gazing  vacantly  for  hours 
at  machinery  fulfilling  its  task  is  not  the 
essential  requisite  of  good  work.  That 
man  is  rendering  his  employer  most  efficient 
service  who,  while  doing  his  work  as  he 
ought,  tits  himself  for  service  of  a  higher 
order.  That  workman  who  reads  and  studies 
most,  is  the  most  competent  of  his  class, 
draws  the  highest  pay,  calls  for  and  receives 
the  most  respect. 

Workingmen,  no  matter  how  employed  or 
whatever  may  lx?  the  rules  with  regard  to  idle 
time  while  on  duty,  should  remember  that 
it  has  l>een  men  and  women  most  crowded 
with  work  who  have  done  the  greatest 
things  in  life,  and  that  waste  of  time  for 
those  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  lies 
in  education  means  loss  of  opportunity  and 
loss  of  life'B  purpose.  That  man  is  yet 
unborn  who  rightly  measures  and  fully 
realizes  the  value  of  an  hour. 


NEVER  TOO  OLD  TO  LEARN. 

DISRAELI,  in  his  "Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture," tells  us  that  there  has  been  no 
old  age  for  many  men  of  genius ;  to 
which  Longfellow,  with  his  own  incompar- 
able persuasiveness,  adds, 

For  Age  is  opportunity  no  Icsm  than  Youth. 
And  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  turn,  pays  tribute 
to  advancing  years,  when  he  so  charmingly 
declares:  "The  old  age  of  a  great  leader 
gathers  reverence  as  an  oak  gathers  moss." 

If  smiling  spring  invite  to  tenderness,  love, 
and  hope,  summer  and  autumn  present  to 
wayfaring  man  charms  that  are  equally 
irresistible.    Of  these  latter  seasons,  Thom- 
son sweetly  writes  : 
Then  fames  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  mouths. 
With  light  mid  hent  refulgent.   Then  Thy  Sun 
Shoot*  full  perfection  thro'  the  swelling  year  : 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  apeak*  : 
And  oft  at  dnwn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow  whisp'ring  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  nnouiflu'd 
And  spreads  a  common  fount  for  all  Unit  lives. 

If  youth,  the  springtime  of  life,  l>e  spe- 
cially adapted  to  study,  the  years  of  a  man's 


maturity,  its  summer  and  autumn,  ought  to 
be  the  season  of  that  study's  growth  and  the 
harvesting  of  its  valued  products. 

No  man  is  ever  too  old  to  learn,  and  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  age  when  a  suc- 
cessful course  of  study  may  be  taken  up.  A 
boy's  brain  does  not  obtain  its  maximum 
size  until  he  is  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  does  not  mature  until  he  is  twenty-five. 
A  man's  physical  powers  do  not  ripen  until 
he  is  about  thirty-five,  and  eminent  authori- 
ties believe  that  he  does  not  attain  his  intel- 
lectual prime  until  forty-nine  or  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  that  his  best  years  for  study  or 
work  are  those  after  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

Izaak  Walton  after  eighty-five  wrote  some 
of  his  best  works.  Hobbes  at  eighty-seven 
translated  the  "Iliad."  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, Chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua  Schools, 
has  long  and  justly  claimed  that  the  best  time 
for  a  man  to  study  is  from  thirty  to  sixty,  and 
the  careers  of  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  David 
Dudley  Field,  Senators  Edmunds  and  Sher- 
man, and  a  host  of  others,  prove  that  the 
|>eriod  of  highest  usefulness  may  not  be 
reached  until  a  man  has  passed  his  seventieth 
or  even  his  eightieth  birthday. 

A  notable  instance  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished through  study,  by  a  man  of  advanced 
years,  is  to  lie  found  in  the  famous  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  who  succeeded  in  achieving  dis- 
tinction both  in  Europe  and  America. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Croix,  West  Indies,  in 
1811,  while  his  parents,  who  were  English 
Jews,  were  on  their  way  from  London  to 
New  Orleans.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  ami  in  1825  he  entered 
Yale  College,  but  owinjr  to  lack  of  funds  was 
compelled  to  leave  after  three  years.  He 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  New 
Orleans,  teaching  school  at  intervals.  Ere 
long,  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  bar,  he 
liecame  a  partner  of  John  Slidell,  who  also 
won  fame  during  the  civil  war. 

His  influence  in  politics  began  about  lS4o, 
but  it  was  not  until  1S.">2  that  he  held  office. 
Elected  in  that  year  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  his  ability  very  soon  gave  him  a 
prominent  place  among  Southern  Democrats. 
He  was  an  anient  champion  of  slavery,  and 
one  of  his  speeches  drew  from  Senator  Wade 
the  remark  that  Mr.  Benjamin  was  "a 
Hebrew  with  the  principles  of  an  Egyptian." 
Not  long  after  this  the  Jewish  statesman  had 
a  personal  encounter  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  there  was  talk  of  a  duel,  but  it  was 
averted  when  Davis  made  an  apology  on  the 
Hoor  of  the  senate. 

When  Louisiana  seceded.  Benjamin  ami 
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his  colleague,  John  Slidell,  formerly  his  law 
partner,  left  the  senate,  ami,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Benjamin  was  appointed 
attorney  general,  and  in  August.  lSfll, 
transferred  to  the  war  department.  Hav- 
ing been  accused  of  incompetence  and  neglect 
of  duty  by  a  committee  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  he  resigned  his  position,  but  imme- 
diately became  secretary  of  state,  which 
place  he  held  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  "  the  brains  of  the  Confederacy." 

It  was  his  habit  to  begin  work  at  K  a.  m., 
and  lie  often  stayed  at  his  desk  eighteen 
hours  continuously.  All  important  ques- 
tions came  to  him  for  an  opinion.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy,  he  fled  from  Rich- 
mond, with  the  other  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, and  on  becoming  separated  from  the 
rest  in  Florida,  took  an  open  boat  and 
escaped  to  Nassau,  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Thence  he  went  to  Liverpool,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  being  without 
more  means  than  needed  to  supply  him- 
self and  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
studied  English  law. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  .V>,  he 
soon  attracted  attention,  and  after  a  few 
years  was  made  a  queen's  counsel.  He  now 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful lawyers  in  (Jreat  Britain.  Riches 
Howed  to  him.  For  ten  years  he  apj>eared 
solely  as  counsel  in  the  House  of  lairds 
and  the  Privy  Council.  His  wife  and 
'laughter  lived  in  aristwratic  splendor  in 
Paris,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
them.  In  1H83,  when  he  gave  up  practice, 
the  bar  of  Orcat  Britain  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  aristocrats  gave  him  a  fare- 
well Iwnquet.  He  went  to  Paris  and  died 
in  1HS4. 

We  have,  at  this  very  moment,  that  great 
statesman  and  gifted  diplomatist,  as  well  as 
finished  orator  and  author,  I<ord  Dufferin, 
the  greatest  <<overtior  General  that  Britain 
has  ever  given  Canada,  beginning,  at  the 
age  of  72,  the  study  of  the  Persian  language. 

A  beneficent  Creator  has  introduced  us 
into  a  magnificent  world.  Here  we  are 
spectators  of  the  I'ivine  wisdom  and  works, 
and  have  ready  access  to  all  the  comfort* 
which  nature,  with  bountiful  hand,  has 
poured  forth  around  us.  Can  years  of 
maturity  be  better  s|s  nt  than  in  strength- 
ening the  mind  by  study  of  Hod's  works,  and 
of  man's  achievement.*  blessed  by  an  All- 
wise  Milker? 

If  the  opportunities  of  youth  have  been 


neglected,  are  not  those  of  summer  and 
autumn  to  be  put  to  profit? 

If  the  dawn  of  day  has  been  passed  in 
sloth,  shall  not  the  glorious  noontide  or 
I>eaceful  eventide  be  employed  to  retrieve 
the  losses  entailed  by  earlier  indifference  and 
lack  of  industry? 

Age,  no  less  than  youth,  has  its  duties  and 
its  opportunities.  The  duty  of  every  man, 
old  or  young,  is  to  profit  by  opportunity, 
never   forgetting   the   dictum   of  Smiles, 

Whoever  strives  to  do  his  duty  faithfully 
is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
created." 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

EVERY  educated  man  is,  justly  maintains 
Eggleston,  in  some  sense,  self-educated. 
No  teacher,  however  transcendent  his 
abilities,  can  force  an  education  on  an  unwill- 
ing pupil.  Neither  can  any  teacher  educate 
a  persistently  idle  pupil.  The  teacher  can 
bridge  over  difficulties  ;  he  can  jioint  out  the 
way ;  he  can  advise  and  direct ;  he  can  stimu- 
late the  student  to  activit  y  ;  but  the  real  work, 
if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  the  student 
himself. 

COURAGE  THE  PARENT  OF 
ENERGY. 

U  ^pHERE  is,"  says  Bushnell,  'a  great 
1  and  lofty  virtue  that  we  call  courage, 
taking  our  name  from  the  heart.  It 
is  the  greatness  of  a  great  heart,  the  rej>ose 
and  confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  rested 
in  truth  and  principle."  Courage  is  the  |«r- 
ent  of  energy,  and  energy,  in  turn,  the  mother 
of  activity. 

(iray  hairs  are  venerable  not  because  of 
ease  and  inactivity,  but  l>ecause  of  noble 
achievements,  prompted  by  courage  and 
directed  by  energy. 

Not  alone  in  the  world  of  literature,  or  in 
that  of  statesmanship,  do  we  revere  the 
energizing  influence  of  honorable  ambition 
and  masterful,  courageous  activity  in  old  age. 
The  world  of  industry  presents  us  with 
many  instances  of  age  made  doubly  vener- 
able by  the  active  pursuit  of  objects  at  once 
useful  and  creditable. 

A  striking  example  of  a  busy  old  age  is 
that  of  William  Deering,  proprietor  of  the 
famous  harvesting  machines,  the  largest 
manufactory  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Deering  tells  us  that  the  turning  point  of  his 
life  was  what  he  terms  a  kind  of  accident. 

•'I  loaned  a  man  making  reaping  machines 
some  money."  he  says,  "and  had  to  become 
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a  member  of  the  tirm  to  protect  my  interests. 
I  bought  him  out  in  1878,  and  a  month  later 
my  sho|)&  were  destroyed  by  tire.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  a  busy  one,  seeing  that  I  had 
to  rebuild  my  factories  and  make  machinery 
for  building  the  rea(>ers.  And  to  add  to  the 
predicament,  I  did  not  know  one  rea]*r 
from  another  when  I  took  hold  of  the  busi- 
ness. Our  goods  sold  well,  ami  in  1880  I 
purchased  thirty-live  acres  of  ground  on 
the  present  site  in  Chicago.  This  spot  was 
then  far  away  from  the  city  and  surrounded 
by  brickyards.  The  nearest  railroad  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  facto- 
ries now  occupy  sixty-two  acres,  and  employ 
from  three  to  five  hundred  hands." 

In  answering  the  question,  to  what  methods 
or  qualities  he  considered  his  success  due, 
Mr.  Deering  replied  :  "I  do  not  know  that 
my  career  can  properly  Ik-  called  successful, 
but  whatever  I  have  accomplished  has  been 
achieved  by  attention  and  application  to  the 
work  in  hand,  and  by  honest,  honorable 
dealings  always."  "Is  there  not  another 
more  particular  reason?"  was  asked.  "  Well, 
I  think,"  said  Mr.  Deering,  "that  this  fact  has 
had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything.  We 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  new  improve- 
ments, whether  they  originated  with  us  or 
with  others.  We  have  not  shunned  new 
ideas.  We  have  led  in  making  progress  in 
our  business.  We  were  the  first  to  put  the 
harvester  on  the  market,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  old  reaper.  We  were  the  first  in 
the  field  with  the  wire  binder;  in  fact, 
with  no  exception,  we  have  led  the  pro- 
cession of  harvesting  machine*  in  the  line  of 
inventive  improvement*.  In  this  fact  lies 
one  of  the  chief  secret*  of  any  success  we 
have  achieved.  It  was  my  intention,  early 
in  life,  to  become  a  physician." 

Though  Mr.  Deering  is  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  he  is  still  strong  and  hearty.  t  He 
works  daily  in  his  office  with  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth. 

A  life  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Deering  should 
inspire  us  all  with  the  same  courage  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  its  success. 
Headley,  speaking  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
states  that  "  Whenever  a  column  saw  him  at 
its  head,  they  knew  that  it  was  to  be  victory 
or  annihilation."  Men  of  courage  are  at 
our  head.  Shall  we  not,  under  their  lead, 
achieve  victory,  carrying  out  to  the  letter 
the  noble  and  inspiring  counsel  of  Horace 
Mann  :  "  I  beseech  yon  to  treasure  up  in  your 
hearts  these,  my  |>artiiig  words  :  He  ashamed 
to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  for 
humanity." 
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THE  shores  of  life's  troubled  sea  are 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  ruined  lives. 
Ask  we  the  cause  of  such  widespread 
and  lamentable  disaster,  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  the  result  of  unrestrained  passion. 
If  there  lx\  indeed,  any  fertile  source  of 
mischief  to  human  life  and  defeat  to  human 
purpose,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  misrule 
of  passion,  which  poisons  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  men,  overturns  the  order  of 
society,  and  impedes  the  path  of  life  with  so 
many  afflictions  as  to  render  it  in  truth  a  very 
vale  of  tears. 

Most  of  the  great  scenes  of  public  calamity, 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  horror,  orig- 
inate from  the  source  of  violent,  ungovcrncd 
passions.  The  earth  they  have  drenched 
with  blood,  the  assassin's  dagger  they  have 
pointed,  the  poisonous  bowl  they  have  filled. 
For  the  declamation  of  the  orator  and  the 
tragic  song  of  the  poet,  they  have,  in  every 
age,  furnished  too  copious  material. 

In  individual  life,  passion  taints  the  sound- 
ness, and  troubles  the  peace  of  that  mind 
over  which  it  reigns ;  fortune  it  wastes, 
health  it  destroys,  character  it  debases.  It 
leads,  in  a  word,  to  ruin — complete,  over- 
whelming, and  irretrievable.  But,  ascribing 
to  (Mission  all  the  res|K>nsibility  thereto 
attaching  for  wrecked  hopes  and  ruined 
lives,  much  of  the  wreckage  and  ruin,  dark- 
ening and  encumbering  the  shores  of  tin- 
great  ocean  whose  waters  lx>ar  the  burden 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  lives,  cannot 
be  accounted  for,  unless  we  ascril>e  it  to  mis- 
directed education. 

We  read  in  "The  School  Journal"  of  an 
American  who  lately  wrote  that  the  driver  of 
his  hansom,  in  London,  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  l  uiversity.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  graduates  of  that  famous  university 
unable  to  earn  a  living  in  any  higher  sphere 
of  activity.  Many  young  men  come  out  of 
college  iriifiitnf  an  education.  They  know 
something  of  Latin  and  (ireek,  have  read 
some  history,  and  perused,  perhaps,  some 
volumes  of  classic  English  literature,  but 
having  received  no  useful  or  purposeful 
training  an-  unable  to  claim  rightful  (dace  in 
the  civilization  that  surrounds  them. 

What  is  true  of  the  college  is  also  true 
of  the  high  school  and  even  the  advanced 
school.  A  recently  published  statement  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the  Providence  i  ll.  I.  » 
high  school  is  here  in  order. 

A  period  of  one  generation  of  :j.'5  years  is 
covered,  the  record  embracing  those  boys 
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who  entered  the  school  from  its  opening  in 
1843  up  to  1875,  inclusive.  Mr.  Hoyt  says 
in  his  report  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject:  "Within  this  period 
about  2,000  boys  entered  the  school.  Of 
these  63  are  known  to  have  died  young, 
before  entering  upon  any  regular  calling, 
and  probably  the  real  number  is  consider- 
ably larger.  Seven  hundred  and  ninrty  htur 
not  yd  btm  tractd,  leaving  1,138  whose  occu- 
pations have  been  determined." 

This  proportion  holds  good  everywhere. 

Is  it  any  marvel  that,  with  more  than 
one-third  of  the  graduates  of  high  schools 
unheard  of  and  un traced,  there  should  be 
such  a  growing  and  strenuous  demand  for 
technical  and  industrial  education?  In  obe- 
dience to  this  widespread,  emphatic,  and 
irresistible  demand  of  our  age  and  country, 
a  stately,  stout-timbered,  and  well  manned 
ship,  International  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion, has  just  left  the  capacious  haven  of 
education,  to  lend  assistance  to  every 
tempest-towed  bark  on  life's  stormy  wave. 
Fewer  wrecks  will  now  strew  the  coast, 
sadden  the  heart,  or  darken  the  life  of 
humanity. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  EDUCATED. 

THE  privileges  of  the  educated  are  inestim- 
able. They  know  more,  feel  more,  see 
more,  accomplish  more,  and  live  more 
happily  than  the  uneducated.  Would  you 
have  this  world  beautiful?  Learn  what 
is  beauty  and  find  it  everywhere.  Would 
you  enjoy  the  higher  life?  Ascend  the 
heights  of  opportunities  put  to  profit,  and 
you  will  breathe  a  purer,  freer,  and  holier 
atmosphere.  The  end  of  education  should 
be  to  raise  life  higher  and  render  it  nobler, 
better,  happier. 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

k4  TF,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "we  work 

1  upon  marble,  it  will  \iefiah  ;  if  we 
work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ; 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust :  but  if  we  work  uj>on  immortal  minds, 
if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the 
just  fear  of  Uod,  and  love  of  our  fellow  men, 
we  engrave  upon  those  tablets  something 
which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 

Diligence,  industry,  and  projter  improve- 
ment of  time  are  material  duties  of  the  young. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  o<  eii]»ntion>»  of  youth. 

Be  determined  to  Mi.rced      If  you  have 


great  difficulties,  cut  your  way  with  the 
diamond  of  studious  application. 

The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  gen- 
erally too  small  to  be  felt  till  too  strong  to 
be  broken. 

"A  man  is,"  writes  Emerson,  "relieved  and 
gay  when  he  has  put  his  heart  into  his  work, 
and  done  his  best ;  but  what  he  has  said  or 
done  otherwise  shall  give  him  no  peace." 


RUSKIN»S  GOOD  COUNSEL. 

TOO  many  pupils  leave  school  with  an 
idea  that  they  are  prepared  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  without  work  :  that  because 
they  have  an  education  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  work.  The  teacher  or  system 
of  education  responsible  for  a  notion  so 
erroneous  is  certainly  wanting  in  educative 
qualifications.  Pupils  should  be  made  feel 
that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  work  up 
to  his  full  capacity :  that  all  men  who  have 
ever  become  truly  great  and  useful  are 
those  who  not  only  knew  how  to  work 
but  did  work.  Ruskin  says,  "  Pleasure 
comes  through  work,  and  not  by  self-indul- 
gence and  indolence.  When  one  comes  to 
love  labor,  his  life  is  a  happy  and  contented 
one." 

THE  EDUCATOR  A  MISSIONARY. 

INDIFFERENCE  and  lack  of  appreciation 
1  of  the  high  ideals  of  life  stand  in  the 
way  of  individual  effort.  Ignorant  of 
the  blessings  of  an  education,  and  seeing 
but  little  of  its  true  character  and  effect,  the 
great  mass  of  ignorant  people  are  not  stimu- 
lated by  their  own  desires  and  ambitions  to 
personal  endeavor.  Parents,  often  failing 
themselves,  for  lack  of  development  to 
appreciate  education,  arc  content  to  allow 
their  children  to  live  the  same  lives  of  dark- 
ness and  drudgery  fallen  to  their  own  sad 
lot. 

The  faithful  educator,  with  trained  hand, 
head,  and  heart,  is  truly  a  missionary,  as  he 
enters  the  home  and  hearts  of  a  discouraged 
and  ignorant  populace,  and  kindles  into  flame 
the  spiritual  ami  mental  life  of  children  and 
parents  alike. 

"There  are,"  justly  remarks  Charles  Kings- 
ley.  "  two  freedoms— the  false,  where  a  man 
is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  ;  the  true,  where 
a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought." 

Life  is  an  arrow.  You  must  therefore 
know  what  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the 
bow,  then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go. 
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Are  You  Interested  in  Electricity? 

If  you  are,  send  for  Sample  Copy  of  the 

AMERICAN 

ELECTRICIAN 

<  An  Illustrated  PoDtbly  Jooml  of  Practical  Electrical  EDgtoeertog. 

*      *  I  MIE  AMERICAN  ELECTRICIAN,  monthly,  owing  to  its  careful  adherence  to  a  well- 
's     founded  policy  based  on  the  real  needs  of  the  electrical  public,  has  achieved  the  leading 
position  in  the  field  of  electrical  literature,  and  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  most 
ably  edited  and  most  influential  electrical  periodical  in  this  country. 

Briefly,  this  policy  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  first  to 'supply  readers  with  practical 
information  directly  adapted  to  practical  ends,  and  second,  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  very 
latest  developments  in  the  electrical  field,  both  practical  and  scientific. 

To  this  end  the  practical  departments  are  placed  in  charge  of  men  of  practical  experience, 
and  of  recognized  standing  as  experts.  The  latest  developments  in  electrical  science  are  simply 
but  accurately  treated  in  articles  by  accepted  authorities  in  the  various  branches.  The  descrip- 
tions of  new  plants  are  so  prepared  as  to  render  them  contributions  of  real  engineering  value, 
merely  perfunctory  articles  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  padding  being  absolutely  excluded. 

Some  of  the  Features. 
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Alternating  Currents. — A  prominent  point  In  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  American  Electrician  in  the  treat- 
ment <>(  alternating  currents,  to  which  branch  a  largo 
amount  of  space  ia  devoted.  The  rotary  converter,  in- 
duction  motor*,  polyphaaed  systems  transmission  lines, 
transformers,  resonance,  etc.,  will  bo  considered  In 
articles  by  authorities.  In  "Practical  Lcssnnson  Elec- 
tricity," the  pr  nclplca  of  inductance,  polyphaaed  cur- 
rents, power  far-tors,  phsse  transformation,  etc.,  will  be 
explained  in  simple  terms,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  require  no  miihematii-al  knowledge  or  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects. 

Diagrams  of  F~ Ice tr leal  Connections. — Each  issue 
will  have  a  supplement,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  dia- 
grams of  electrical  connections.  All  of  the  various 
kinds  of  connections  m»-t  with  in  practice  will  bo  taken 
up  In  turn  and  clearly  shown  diagramatically. 

New  Installations.— Descriptions  of  notable  new 
central  stations,  power  houses,  isolated  plants,  and  all 
new  developments  in  electrical  generation  and  tran.v 
mission  and  in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus. 

Operation  of  Electrical  rtachlnery. — Articles  on 
the  care  and  operation  of  central  station,  isolated  and 
electric  railway  plants. 

Steam  Engineering. — Every  number  will  contain 
articles  on,  steam  engineering  and  mechanical  subjects 
having  relation  to  electrical  operation. 

Electrical  Measurements. — Articles  on  practical 
electrical  measurement  will  ap|»ar,  not  Involving  the 
use  of  laboratory  instruments  or  methods. 

Construction  of  Apparatus. — In  a  series  of  articles 
the  home-made  construction  of  motors  and  dynamos  up 
to  5  H.  P.  will  be  described  in  detail,  accompanied  by 
working  drawings. 

Wiring. — Wiring  plans,  with  directions  for  installa- 
tion, will  be  given  for  houses  ranging  from  small  resi- 
dences to  largo  office  buildings. 


Telephony.—  This  subject  will  be  thoroughly  treated, 
both  descriptively  and  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
workers  in  the  branch.  Interior  installations  will  form 
the  subject  of  several  articles. 

The  Electric  Railway.— The  practical  details  of 
electric  railway  operation,  equipment  and  construction 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  scries  of  articles. 

Practical  Hints  and  Kinks.— Articles  and  letters  on 
practical  expedients,  dynamo,  engine  and  tioiler  n<om 
conveniences  of  home  manufacture,  machinery  and  line 
repairs,  detection  and  remedy  of  faults,  etc. 

Catechism  of  Electricity.— The  information  In  this 
much  appreciated  feature,  whose  preparation  Is  in  the 
hands  of  a  high  electrical  authority,  is  thorough  and 
practical  in  ohnraot*  r,  while  at  the  same  time  answering 
the  needs  of  beginners. 

Queries  and  Answers. — Careful  attention  will  con- 
tinue to Jhj given  to  this  department.  When  necessary, 
queries  are  submitted  to  specialists  for  answer. 

New  Appliances.— In  this  department  articles  are 
confined  t.  >  clear  and  concise  descriptions  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  device*  illustrated,  without  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  extraneous  matter. 

Lessens  In  Practical  Electricity. — The  main  pur- 
pose of  these  lessons  is  to  teach  the  principles  under- 
lying the  industrial  development  and  application  of 
electrical  energy.  The  u»ual  text-book  plau  of  develop- 
ment Is  disregarded,  each  subject  being  started  from 
first  principles. 

Other  Features  arc  Notes  and  Comments  on  Cur- 
rent Electrical  Events;  Reviews  of  till  new  book*  on 
electrical  subjects ;  Reviews  of  trade  publications,  etc. 

Contributed  Articles.  — Articles  will  be  printed 
monthly  from  the  pens  of  authorities  on  the  latest 
developments  and  advances  in  eh-ctrlci-  y ,  ls>th  sc'ci.tlfie 
and  practical.  The  cudeavorwill  he  to  have  all  such 
articles  written  so  that,  while  Instructive  to  the  professed 
engineer,  they  will  be  easily  within  the  understanding 
of  all  readers. 


Subscription  Price,  SI. 00  per  year.    Catalogue  of  Electrical  Hooks  Seat  oi  Application. 

The  American  Electrician  Co.,  Havemeyer  Building,  new  vork.  h.  v. 
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WI  HAVE  JUST  ISSTJXD  A 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

New  Style*  of  Steel  Rule*. 


New  Squa'es.  New  Screw 
Pitch  Gauges.  New  Steel 
Clamp*.  New  hail  Set*. 
New  Center  Punches.  New 
Scribera.  New  Level*. 
Over  30  different  Microm- 
eter Caliper*.  ll  :: 
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The 
Railroad 
Collision 

at  Aurora,  Ind.,  Aug.  22,  1898,  was  caused 
by  a  pendant  set  watch.  Although  the 
Watch  was  to  blame,  the  engineer  was 
discharged. 

All  Common  Wetehes 
are  Pendant  Set. 

Pendant  set  watches  are  dangerous  and  unreliable. 

The  highest  court  in  the  United  States  has  sustained 
The  lmeU-r  Company  in  its  suit  aKtiin^t  IVndant  Bet 
Watches,  and  the  Watch  Trust  who  upheld  them.  Pe  n- 
dautsvt  PatentH  were  declared  invalid,  and  the  derision 
relieved  the  watch  business  from  the  pfracy  of  paying 
royalty  on  worthless  patents.  Due uer- Hampden  17,  21 
and  28  Jewel  watches  are  Lever  Pet.  They  cannot  ■•  set " 
in  the  pocket,  they  are  the  best  and  moat  acci 
watches  made. 

The  Duebcr  Watch  Work*,  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  form  the  finest  and  mo*t  complete 
watch  plant  in  the  world.  The  twin  fac- 
tories producing  both  watch  movements 
and  watch  cases. 

Please  Send  for  Price  Lists  of  Watches. 

THE  DUEBER  WATCH  WORKS, 
caaroa.  onio. 
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